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0  "  Let  tlic  record  be  made  of  tlie  men  and  tliing:s  of 

1o-daj',  lest  they  pass  out  of  memory  to-morrow  aud  are 

lost.    Then   perpetuate  them  not  upon  wood  or  stone 

C\  that  ernmble  to  dust,  hut   upon   paper,  chronicled  In 

picture  and  in  words  Ihat  endure  forever." — Kirkland. 

^  '^A  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man  and  his 

'  scene  of  pilgrimage  through  life  is  capable  of  interesting 

the  greatest  man.  All  men  are  to  an  unmistakable  de- 
gree brothers,  each  man's  life  a  strange  emblem  of 
every  man's;  and  human  portraits,  faithfully  drawn, 
are,  of  all  pictnres,  the  welconicst  on  human  walls." — 
Thomas  Carlvle. 


PREFACE 


l'\'w,  imk'ccl,  arc  tlmse  unfamiliar  with  the  thrilling  experiences  of  Aleriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark,  whn  at  the  instigation  of  President  Jefferson  set  out  on  their  perilous  northwest 
expedition  just  a  centur\-  ago.  The  succeeding  pathfinders  and  pioneers  have  been  no  less  ardent 
in  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  as  a  result  of  their  untiring  efforts  and  untold  hardships  we 
lo-day  find  Oregon  taking  high  rank  in  the  galaxy  of  our  western  states.  When  we  studv  the 
progress  Oregon  has  made  in  the  last  century  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
gratifying  condition  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  public  spirited  citizens.  Thcv  have  not  only  de- 
veloped commercial  possibilities  and  agricultural  resources,  but  thev  have  also  maintained  a 
commendable  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  have  given  to  their  commonwealth  some  of  its  ablest 
statesmen.  The  prosperity  of  the  past  has  been  gratifying  and  with  the  increasing  of  railroad  facili- 
ties and  with  the  further  development  of  resources,  there  is  ever\-  rea.son  to  believe  that  the 
twentieth  century  will  witness  a  most  marvelous  growth  in  this  part  of  our  countrw  In  no  other 
locality  of  the  state  perhaps  have  the  results  of  a  century  of  civilization  lieen  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  cit\'  of  Portland  and  the  surrounding  countrv. 

In  the  following  pages  mention  is  made  qf-  many  of  the  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
de\elopment  anrl  jirogress  of  this  region— not  only  capable  business  men  of  the  ])resent  day, 
but  also  liMUored  ])ii)neers  of  years  gone  by.  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  and  in  the  securing 
of  necessary  data,  a  number  of  writers  have  been  ejjgaged  for  many  months.  Thev  have  vis- 
ited leading  c'tizens.  and  have  used  every  endeavor  to  produce  a  work  accurate  and  trustworthv 
in  even  the  smallest  detads.  ( )wing  to  the  great  care  exercised  in  the  preparation  of  biographies, 
the  publishers  believe  they  are  .gi\'in,g  their  readers  a  work  containing  few  errors  of  consequence. 
The  biograpliies  of  some  representative  citizens  will  be  missed  from  this  work:  this,  in  some  in- 
stances, was  caused  by  their  absence  from  home  when  our  writers  called,  and  in  other  instances 
was  caused  by  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  men  themselves  to  understand  the  scope  of  the  work. 
The  publishers,  however,  have  done  everything  within  their  power  to  make  the  volume  a  repre- 
sentative work. 

The  value  of  the  data  herein  presented  will  grow  with  the  passing  years.  Alanv  facts  secured 
from  men  concerning  their  early  experiences  in  the  state  are  now  recorded  for  the  first  time, 
and  their  preservation  for  future  generations  is  thus  rendered  possible.  Posteritv  will  preserve 
this  x'olume  with  care,  from  the  fact  that  it  perpetuates  biographical  history  which  otherwise 
wonbl  be  wholly  lost.  In  those  now  far-distant  days  will  be  realized,  to  a  greater  degree  than  at 
the  present  time,  the  truth  of  Macaulay's  statement  that  "  The  history  of  a  countrv  is  best  told  in 
the  record  of  the  lives  of  its  people." 

CHAPMAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Chicago. 
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HON.  HENRY   W.  CORBETT. 


H(3N.  HENRY  W.  CORBETT.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland,  of  which  Mr.  Cor- 
liett  officiated  as  president  from  1898  until  his 
death,  March  31,  1903,  dates  its  existence  from 
about  1866  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  national  bank  to  be  organized  on  the  coast. 
From  an  original  capital  stock  of  $100,000  it  was 
gradually  increased  until  now  the  capitalization 
IS  five  times  as  great  as  at  first,  while  there  is  a 
surplus  of  $700,000  and  deposits  aggregating 
about  $7,000,000.  Without  any  exception  it  is 
the  largest  bank  of  the  northwest,  and  at  the  same 
time  none  has  a  wider  reputation  for  solidity, 
strength   and  conservative  spirit   in  investments. 

The  maintenance  of  a  general  oversight  of  this 
institution  by  no  means  represented  the  limit  of 
Mr.  Corbett's  activities.  Scarcely  an  enterprise 
of  importance  has  been  inaugurated  in  Portland 
since  the  city's  pioneer  days  in  which  he  was 
more  or  less  interested  and  to  which  his  support 
was  not  given,  when  once  convinced  of  its  value 
to  the  municipality.  As  president  of  the  Port- 
land Hotel  Company,  he  was  closely  associated 
with  the  building  of  the  Portland,  one  of  the 
finest  hotels  on  the  coast,  and  the  fame  of  which, 
spreading  throughout  the  country,  has  been  of 
incalculable  value  in  bringing  the  citj'  into  promi- 
nence. For  years  he  was  largely  interested  in 
the  city  and  suburban  railway  system,  his  po- 
sition as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
having  made  it  possible  for  him  to  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  satisfactory  system  of 
transportation.  Connected  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Security  Savings  and  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  he  was  its  president  and  a 
member  of  its  directorate.  Another  enterprise 
which  received  the  benefit  of  his  co-operation  and 
influence  was  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Company  of  Portland,  while  he  was  further  con- 
nected with  important  local  business  industries 
through  his  position  as  president  of  the  Willam- 
ette Steel  and  Iron  Works. 

Special  interest  centers  in  the  life  history  of 
one  who  was  so  closely  identified  with  the  prog- 
ress of  Portland  along  every  line  of  commercial 
development.  The  genealogy  of  the  Corbett  fam- 
ily is  traced  to  Roger  Corbett,  a  military  chief- 
tain who  won  distinction  under  William  the  Con- 
queror.    The  eldest  son  of  Roger  was  William, 


owner  of.  a  country  seat  at  Wattesborough.  The 
second  son.  Sir  Roger  Corbett,  had  for  his  in- 
heritance the  castle  and  estate  of  Cans.  The 
latter's  son,  Robert,  went  to  the  siege  of  Acre 
under  Richard  1.  bearing  for  his  arms  in  this 
campaign  two  ravens,  which  have  since  been 
used  by  the  famil}-  for  a  crest.  Early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  the  family  was  established  in 
New  England,  being  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Milford,  Mass.  Elijah,  son  of  Elijah  Corbett, 
Sr.,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  became  a 
manufacturer  of  edged  tools,  first  in  the  Bay 
state,  and  later  at  White  Creek,  Washington 
countv,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died.  His  wife  was 
Melinda  F'orbush,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
descended  from  a  pioneer  family  of  that  state, 
whose  history  is  traced  back  to  England.  Her 
death  occurred  in  New  York.  Born  of  her 
marriage  were  eight  children,  of  whom  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  attained  maturity.  One 
of  the  sons,  Elijah,  came  to  Portland  in  1864 
and  remained  here  until  his  death.  Another  son, 
Hamilton,  died  in  New  York  during  early  man- 
hood. The  daughters  were  Mrs.  Thomas  Rob- 
ertson, who  came  to  Portland  in  1856,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Failing,  who  settled  in  this  city  in  1858; 
both  are  now  deceased. 

The  voungest  member  of  the  family  circle,  as 
well  as  its  last  representative,  was  Henry  W. 
Corbett,  who  was  born  in  Westboro,  JNIass.,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1827.  When  four  years  of  age  he 
was  taken  by  his  parents  to  White  Creek,  N.  Y., 
and  later  settled  in  Cambridge,  that  state,  where 
lie  completed  the  course  in  the  Cambridge  Acad- 
emy at  thirteen  years  of  age.  For  three  years 
he  clerked  in  a  village  store.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen he  went  to  New  York  City,  having  with 
him  $22  in  money  and  only  a  very  limited  supply 
of  clothing.  He  obtained  a  position  in  a  dry- 
goods  store  on  Catherine  and  East  Broadway. 
A  year  later  he  entered  the  wholesale  dry-goods 
house  of  Bradford  &  Birdsell  on  Cedar  street, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years  as  a  clerk. 
A  later  position  was  with  Williams,  Bradford  & 
Co.,  wholesale  dry-goods  merchants.  In  the  fall 
of  1850  he  resolved  to  come  west  to  Portland. 
At  that  time  thousands  were  seeking  the  gold 
fields  of  California,  but  comparatively  few  were 
identifying   themselves    with   the   limitless   possi- 
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bilities  of  Oregon.  The  motive  that  impelled 
him  in  his  decision  was  the  fact  that  Oregon 
was  an  agricultural  country  and  California  then 
almost  wholly  devoted  to  mining,  and  he  reasoned 
that  the  produce  raised  in  Oregon  would  be 
taken  to  California,  payments  being  made  with 
gold  dust ;  thus  Portland  would  be  an  excellent 
trading  point. 

On  the  steamer  Empire  City,  January  20,  1851, 
'Mr.  Corbctt  set  sail  from  New  York  to  Panama. 
Crossing  the  isthmus  on  muleback  he  then  took  the 
Columbia,  which  had  been  built  by  Howland  As- 
pinwall  of  New  York  to  ply  between  San  Francis- 
co and  .Portland.  After  a  few  days  spent  in  San 
Francisco  he  proceeded  to  Oregon,  arriving  at 
Astoria  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  next  day  he 
reached  Portland.  There  were  only  a  few  busi- 
ness houses  on  Front  street.  The  houses  were 
small  and  poorly  furnished.  Improvements  were 
limited.  What  is  now  a  beautiful  city  was  then 
covered  with  large  forest  trees  of  pine  and 
spruce.  The  territory  of  Oregon  embraced 
Washington,  Idaho  and  a  part  of  ]\Iontana. 

Some  months  before  starting  west  Mr.  Corbett 
shipped  a  stock  of  goods  on  the  barque  Francis 
and  Louisa  via  Cape  Horn.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  vessel  in  j\Iay,  1851,  he  transferred  the  goods 
to  a  building  on  Front  and  Oak  streets  and  em- 
barked in  a  general  mercantile  business.  Leav- 
ing the  store  in  charge  of  a  manager,  in  June 
of  1852,  he  returned  east  via  Panama,  and  spent 
almost  a  year  in  New  York,  meantime  shipping 
goods  to  the  Portland  store.  In  1853  he  returned 
to  Portland,  where  he  continued  the  business. 
On  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  bring  goods  around 
the  Horn,  but  they  were  sent  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco,  thence  by  boat  to  Portland.  In  1868 
he  made  the  first  trip  by  rail  from  the  east  to 
San  Francisco.  Previous  to  this  he  had  made 
thirteen  trips  across  the  isthmus. 

Through  his  election  as  United  States  senator 
from  Oregon  in  1866  Mr.  Corbett  gained  promi- 
nence among  the  statesmen  from  the  west,  and  was 
enabled  to  do  much  toward  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  his  home  state.  However,  he  was  not 
a  politician  at  any  stage  of  his  career,  and  his 
service  in  public  capacities  was  only  as  a  result 
of  the  constant  solicitation  of  his  friends,  his 
personal  tastes  being  in  the  direction  of  finan- 
cial and  commercial  affairs  rather  than  politics. 
As  a  business  man  he  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Portland  in  a  degree  surpassed  by  none. 
As  early  as  185 1  he  began  to  be  a  leader  among 
merchants.  He  was  the  first  business  man  to 
close  his  store  on  Sunday,  this  being  regarded 
at  the  time  as  a  startling  innovation.  From 
that  day  forward  he  was  strict  in  his  adherence 
to  measures  he  believed  to  be  just  and  right.  The 
business  which  he  established   shortly  after  his 


arrival  in  Portland  was  conducted  under  the 
name  of  H.  W.  Corbett,  then  as  H.  W.  Corbett 
&  Co.,  later  as  Corbett,  Failing  &  Co.,  and  lastlv 
as  Corbett,  Failing  &  Robertson.  Since  iSbj 
their  store  has  been  the  largest  wholesale  hard- 
ware establishment  in  the  northwest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  largest  on  the  coast.  In  1868  H.  W. 
Corbett  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  which  Mr.  Failing  was  made 
president  and  continued  as  such  until  his  death 
in  1898,  at  which  time  Mr.  Corbett  became  the 
executive  head  of  the  institution. 

h\  1865  Mr.  Corbett  took  the  contract  for  the 
transportation  of  mails  to  California.  Four 
years  later  he  bought  out  the  California  Stage 
Company  and  enlarged  the  line  to  carry  out  the 
contract  for  running  the  four-horse  stage  coach 
with  the  mail  between  Portland  and  California. 
On  his  election  to  the  United  States  senate  he 
relinquished  the  contract.  From  the  early  davs 
of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company  he 
was  one  of  its  directors  and  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  was  a  director  of  its  successor,  the 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company.  At 
different  times  he  has  had  important  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  building  interests  of  Port- 
land were  greatly  promoted  by  his  co-operation. 
Among  the  buildings  which  he  was  interested  in 
erecting  are  the  following :  First  National  Bank 
building;  Worcester  block,  six  stories,  on  Third 
and  Oak  streets ;  Cambridge  block,  on  Third  and 
Morrison ;  Neustadter  building,  on  Stark  and 
Fifth ;  Corbett,  Hamilton  and  Marquani  build- 
ings, etc.  An  earnest  advocate  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  while  in  tlie  senate  he  gave 
himself  to  the  work  of  promoting  the  measure. 
After  the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  to  carry  the  plan 
to  a  successful  issue  and  when  Henry  Mllard 
undertook  the  completion  of  the  road,  Mr.  Cor- 
bett took  a  pecuniary  interest  and  in  many  ways 
promoted  the  work. 

While  living  in  New  York,  Mr.  Corbett  was 
married  at  Albany,  that  state,  to  Miss  Caroline  E. 
Jagger.  who  was  born  in  that  city  and  died  there 
in  1865.  Two  sons  were  born  of  that  union, 
namely :  Henry  J.,  and  Hamilton  F.,  both  of 
whom  died  in  Portland  in  young  manhood.  The 
second  marriage  of  Mr.  Corbett  was  solemnized 
in  Worcester,  Mass..  and  united  him  with  Miss 
Emma  L.  Ruggles,  a  native  of  that  state.  Move- 
ments of  a  humanitarian  nature  always  received 
the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Corbett. 
One  of  the  worthy  movements  to  which  he  lent 
his  aid  was  the  Pioys  and  Girls  Aid  Society, 
which  endeavored  to  arrange  affairs  so  that  chil- 
dren, guilty  of  a  first  crime,  were  not  thrown 
among  hardened  criminals.  A  home  was  built 
especially  for  such  first  ofTenders  and  its  influ- 
ence has  been  lasting  and  far-reaching. 
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The  election  of  Air.  Corbett  to  the  United 
States  senate,  over  Governor  Gibbs  and  John  H. 
Mitchell,  occurred  in  1866  and  he  took  his  seat 
March  4,  1867.  His  record  as  senator  was  a 
most  excellent  one.  He  secured  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Portland  postofifice.  also  the  custom 
house  at  Astoria,  and  succeeded  in  having  Port- 
land made  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Willamette 
custom  district.  One  of  the  bills  he  introduced 
provided  for  the  return  of  the  government  to 
specie  payment,  which,  though  not  passed  at  the 
time,  was  eventually  adopted.  In  the  senate  he 
was  especially  effective  in  securing  much  needed 
financial  legislation.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  March  4,  1873,  he  visited  Europe,  spending 
seven  months  in  a  tour  that  was  of  deep  interest 
to  him  as  well  as  a  source  of  recreation.  In 
i8g6,  when  the  St.  Louis  platform  declared  for 
the  gold  standard,  the  Republican  party  in  Ore- 
gon became  somewhat  disorganized  on  account 
of  the  advocacy  by  many  of  free  silver.  How- 
ever, the  influence  of  men  as  conservative  and 
successful  as  himself  did  much  to  secure  a  Re- 
publican victory,  and  McKinley  was  given  a  ma- 
jority of  two  thousand.  In  igoo  Mr.  Corbett  was 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate  and  had  the  majority  of  Republican  legis- 
lators, but  was  defeated  by  John  H.  Mitchell 
through  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  some  of 
the  Republicans.  In  1898,  when  the  legislature 
failed  to  elect  a  United  States  senator,  Governor 
Geer  appointed  him  to  the  office,  but  he  was  not 
seated  on  account  of  the  ruling  of  the  L'^nited 
States  senate,  they  declaring  that  an  appointed 
senator  was  not  entitled  to  a  seat  caused  by  the 
failure  of  a  state  legislature  to  elect  when  they 
had  the  opportunity.  On  several  occasions  he 
was  a  delegate  to  national  Republican  conven- 
tions, where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  from  Oregon.  Considerable  of  his 
time  and  thought  had  been  devoted  to  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  in  the  success  of  which 
he  was  deeply  interested,  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  to  the  east  and  to  visitors  from 
other  countries  the  remarkable  advancement 
made  by  the  northwest  during  the  eventful  one 
hundred  years  since,  at  the  instance  of  President 
Jefferson,  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Clark,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  expedition,  sailed  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  and  thence  crossed  the 
country  to  the  coast,  where  they  arrived  Novem- 
ber 14,  1803.  The  conditon  of  the  present,  con- 
trasted with  the  wildness  of  that  period,  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  of  history  to  note 
the  changes  that  have  rendered  possible  the  pres- 
ent high  state  of  civilization,  for  which  no  class 
of  people  deserve  greater  praise  than  the  indom- 
itable, energetic  and  resourceful  pioneers.  On 
the   day   prior   to   his    death,   realizing   that   his 


strength  was   failing,   Air.   Corbett   resigned   the 
office  of  president. 


PROF.  IRVING  W.  PRATT.  The  city  of 
Portland  is  one  of  the  greatest  strongholds  of 
Masonry  in  the  United  States.  During  the  days 
of  the  greatest  ascendency  of  this  ancient  and 
mystic  order  on  the  Pacific  coast,  no  man  has 
been  more  ardently  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  its  highest  interests  than  Prof.  Irving  W. 
Pratt ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  great 
personal  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  accepted 
by  him  as  ample  reward  for  his  unselfish  and 
high-minded  services  in  behalf  of  the  order,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years. 
He  has  been  honored  by  elevation  to  the  highest 
post  a  Mason  may  hope  to  attain  in  the  state, 
and  every  possible  mark  of  distinction  has  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  fraternity  in  this 
jurisdiction. 

During  the  early  colonial  period  in  American 
history  the  founder  of  the  Pratt  family  in  Amer- 
ica came  from  the  vicinity  of  London,  England, 
and  settled  in  Connecticut,  from  which  state 
Pienjamin  Russell  Pratt,  one  of  seven  brothers, 
went  forth  to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
the  colonies  in  the  Revolution.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  struggle  he  removed  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  banks  of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  New 
York  state,  where  he  spfnt  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Franklin  Pratt,  a  son  of  this  Revolution- 
ary soldier,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
grew  to  manhood  in  New  York  state,  whence  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Huron  county  about 
1842.  By  occupation  a  contractor,  he  secured 
the  contract  to  construct  a  section  of  the  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  &  Newark  Railroad,  now  a 
part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  the  second 
road  to  be  built  in  Ohio.  Earlier  in  life  he  had 
been  for  some  time  a  superintendent  on  the 
Erie  canal.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Lenawee 
county,  Mich.,  where  he  bought  a  farm,  on  which 
he  resided  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years.  \Miile  living  in  New  York  state  he 
married  Hannah  Holaway,  who  was  born  in 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Benjamin 
Holaway,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
English  descent,  became  a  pioneer  of  Huron 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
nine  years.  To  an  unusual  degree  he  retained 
his  physical  and  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
on  the  day  he  was  ninety-eight  years  of  age  he 
walked  five  miles,  feeling  little  the  worse  for 
this  exertion. 

In  the  family  of  Franklin  Pratt  there  were  six 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Ben- 
jamin Russell,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  hold- 
ing a  commission  as  captain  of  the  Third  Ohio 
Regiment.     His  death  occurred  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
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The  second  son,  Alartin,  was  killed  by  the  fall 
of  a  tree  while  hunting,  in  his  young  man- 
hood. Henry,  the  third  son,  occupies  the  old 
homestead  in  Michigan.  Irving  VV.  was  the 
fourth  in  order  of  birth.  Nathaniel  Lee,  the 
fifth,  is  a  merchant  at  Blissfield,  ]\Iich.  The 
youngest,  Martin  L.,  who  served  as  a  Michigan 
volunteer  during  the  Civil  war,  is  now  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Albina. 

Irving  W.  Pratt  was  born  at  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 
March  17,  1838,  and  was  about  five  years  of  age 
when  the  family  settled  in  Ohio.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  Norwalk  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated,  in  the  meantime  teach- 
ing schools  in  adjoining  districts.  He  consid- 
ered himself  fortunate  to  secure  a  position  as 
teacher  at  $8  per  month  and  "board  "round," 
in  which  manner  he  paid  the  expenses  of  his 
academic  course.  CJn  leaving  Ohio  he  taught 
district  schools  in  Michigan,  and  with  the  means 
thus  secured  paid  his  way  through  the  Ypsilanti 
State  Normal  School,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1861.     He  then  resumed  teaching. 

At  the  first  call  for  volunteers  for  service  in 
the  Rebellion  Professor  Pratt  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country,  but  was  rejected  on  account 
of  disabilities.  Disappointed  at  his  failure  to  get 
into  the  service,  he  soon  turned  his  thoughts  to 
the  far  west  and  decided  to  seek  a  home  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  By  way  of  New  York  and  the 
Isthmus,  in  1862  he  went  to  San  Francisco, 
thence  to  Placerville,  Cal.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  principal  of  the  Placerville  school.  Re- 
signing in  1867.  he  returned  to  San  Francisco 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  Los  Angeles,  but 
was  dissuaded  from  his  intention  by  a  Mr.  I\Iar- 
tin,  who  induced  him  to  change  his  course  toward 
Portland.  After  his  arrival  in  Oregon  he  re- 
covered from  the  ague,  from  which  he  had  been 
a  constant  sufferer  for  some  time.  He  was  not 
long  in  securing  a  position  as  teacher,  as  in- 
structors possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  quali- 
fications were  not  easy  to  obtain  in  Oregon  in 
those  days,  and  for  two  years  he  had  charge  of 
schools  in  East  Portland.  He  then  came  to 
Portland  as  principal  of  the  Harrison  Street 
school,  located  in  the  second  school  building 
erected  in  the  city.  For  twenty-two  years  con- 
tinuously he  served  as  principal,  resigning  in 
1 89 1  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools.  When  he  began 
teaching  in  Portland  in  1869  but  thirteen  teach- 
ers were  employed  by  the  city.  During  the  five 
vears  he  occupied  the  post  of  superintendent  he 
had  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty  teachers,  distributed  among  twenty- 
eight  buildings,  and  his  efficient  conduct  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  citv  is  on  record  as 
successful  to  an  eminent  degree.  I'ljon  retiring 
from  this  office  in  i89r>  he  accepted  the  principal- 


ship  of  the  Failing  school,  which  he  now  holds, 
superintending  the  work  of  twenty  teachers.  In- 
cidental to  his  professional  labors,  for  sixteen 
years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  state  board 
of  education. 

Professor  Pratt  maintains  an  interest  in  re- 
ligious work  and  contributes  to  the  support  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  of  which  his  wife 
is  a  member,  though  he  is  not  identified  with  any 
denomination.  He  is  connected  with  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  in  a  general  way  has  given 
abundant  evidence  of  his  public  spirit.  He  is 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  actively  supports  its  candidates  and 
measures. 

The  Masonic  record  of  Professor  Pratt,  to 
which  brief  reference  already  has  been  made, 
dates  from  1865,  when  he  was  initiated  into  the 
order  in  Pilot  Hill  Lodge  No.  160,  at  Pilot  Hill, 
Eldorado  county,  Cal.  Soon  after  his  removal 
to  Portland,  in  1867.  he  organized  Washington 
Lodge  No.  46,  and  became  its  first  master.  Since 
1874  he  has  been  a  member  of  Portland  Lodge 
No.  55,  in  which  he  is  past  master.  In  Port- 
land Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.,  he  is  past  high 
priest,  and  in  Oregon  Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T., 
he  is  past  eminent  commander.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Washington  Council  No.  3,  R.  & 
S.  M.  In  1871  he  received  the  Scottish  Rite 
degrees,  from  the  fourth  to  the  thirty-second, 
and  for  eleven  years  served  as  presiding  officer 
in  these  important  bodies.  He  is  past  grand 
secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon,  and 
since  1892  has  been  active  inspector-general  of 
the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  state  of  Oregon,  the  highest  post  of 
honor  possible  of  attainment  in  the  state.  In 
this  capacity  he  organized  Oregon  Consistory 
No.  I,  A.  &  A.  Scottish  Rite,  the  first  consistory 
in  the  state.  L'pon  the  organization  of  Al  Kader 
Temple,  N.  M.  S..  in  1888,  he  was  made  illus- 
trious potentate,  and  occupied  this  post  for  fif- 
teen years  continuously,  or  until  December  26, 
1902.  .\t  the  session  of  the  Temple  on  the 
evening  of  January  17,  1903,  Professor  Pratt 
was  treated  to  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  of 
his  life  in  being  made  the  recipient  of  a  mag- 
nificent loving  cup,  a  tribute  of  aflfectionate  re- 
gard from  the  nobles  of  Al  Kader  Temple.  The 
inscription  on  the  cup  is  as  follows:  "From 
Al  Kader  Tem])le,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Portland,  Oregon,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1903.  To  Irving  W.  Pratt,  for  fifteen 
years  Illustrious  Potentate  of  Al  Kader  Temple, 
from  its  organization,  February  15,  188S.  to 
December  26.  1902.  A  tribute  of  affection  and 
esteem.  Es  Selamu  Aleikum."  Professor  Pra't 
is  also  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Masonic  jewels  in  the  United  Stales,  which 
was  i)resentcd  to  him  in  March,   i88s.  bv   Port- 
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land  Lodge  No.  55,  and  the  Scottish  Rite  Ma- 
sons of   Portland. 

The  marriage  of  Professor  Pratt  was  solem- 
nized in  Portland  July  14,  1874,  and  united  him 
with  Sophia  C.  Tavlor.  who  was  born  in  Ohio. 
She  came  to  Portland  in  1853,  joining  her  father, 
Peter  Taylor,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  pioneer 
inhabitant  of  this  city.  Her  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  early  in 
life  she  engaged  in  teaching.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Pratt  have  their  home  at  No.  611  First 
street,  and  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  name- 
ly:  Douglas  L.,  Irving  H.,  Martin  T.,  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  business  in  Portland ;  Jo 
S.,  who  is  a  clerk  on  a  transport  in  the  Pacific 
squadron  of  the  United  States  navy ;  Allyne 
Francis  and  Gertrude  S.  The  three  eldest  sons 
enlisted  in  Company  H,  Second  Oregon  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  for  service  in  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war,  and  were  soon  sent  (1898)  to  Manila, 
where  they  rendered  efficient  service  as  soldiers, 
being  fortunate  in  retaining  their  health  in  spite 
of  the  trying  tropical  climate.  On  their  return 
they  all  engaged  in  business  in  Portland,  where 
they  now  reside. 

It  will  be  observed  by  a  perusal  of  this  brief 
sketch  of  important  events  in  the  busy  life  of 
Professor  Pratt  that  his  career  has  been  one  of 
great  utility.  His  long  period  of  service  in  Port- 
land as  an  educator  has  been  characterized  by 
marked  success,  a  consensus  of  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  closely  watched  his  record  be- 
ing that  no  incumbent  of  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  city  schools  has  done  more  than 
he  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  schools.  As  a 
citizen  he  has  proven  himself  progressive  and 
public-spirited,  giving  freely,  of  his  time  and  in- 
fluence to  the  work  of  promoting  those  move- 
ments intended  to  enhance  the  intellectual,  social 
and  industrial  prestige  of  the  community  in 
which  he  has  spent  the  most  active  years  of  his 
life.  Pfr^onally  he  possesses  an  abundance  of 
those  qtialitics  of  mind  and  character  which  tend 
to  endear  a  man  to  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  daily  contact,  and  the  people  of  Portland  who 
have  learned  to  know  him  best  arc  steadfast  in 
their  allegiance  to  and  devoted  in  their  friend- 
ship for  him. 


HENRY  FAILING.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Henry  Failing  of  Portland,  C.  A.  Dolph,  as 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  draft 
a  suitable  memorial,  submitted  the  following 
sketch  of  his  life,  which  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  water  committee  at  its  regular 
meeting,  December  20,  i8g8,  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee :  Henry  Failing  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  January  17,  1834.    He  was  the  second 


son  of  Josiah  and  Henrietta  (Ellison)  Failing, 
the  first  son  having  died  in  infancy.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Montgomery  county,  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was 
descended  on  the  male  side  from  the  German 
Palatines,  who  settled  that  part  of  the  province 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
mother  was  an  English  woman,  with  a  strain  of 
Welsh  blood  in  her  veins,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  a  brother  and  sister  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Josiah  Failing 
w:as  reared  on  the  farm  of  his  parents  and  re- 
mained at  home  until  a  young  man,  going  to 
New  York  about  1824.  There  he  was  married, 
June  15,  1828,  to  Miss  Henrietta  Ellison,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  Ellison,  of  York,  England,  and 
Mary  (Beek)  Ellison,  a  native  of  New  York. 
She  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  whither  her 
parents  had  gone  shortly  after  their  marriage. 
Air.  Ellison  died  suddenly  when  his  daughter  was 
hardly  a  month  old,  and  the  widow,  with  her 
fatherless  infant,  returned  to  the  home  of  her 
parents  in  New'  York,  where  her  daughter  grew 
to  womanhood.  The  Beeks  were  descended  from 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  the  province,  coming 
over  from  Holland  before  the  transfer  of  the 
colony  from  the  Dutch  to  the  English  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Nathaniel  Beek,  father 
of  Mrs.  Ellison  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  Failing, 
did  service  in  the  cause  of  independence  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  in  the  Leister  county  regi- 
ment of  New  York  militia. 

The  early  boyhood  of  Henry  Failing  was 
passed  in  his  native  city.  He  attended  a  public 
school  in  the  ninth  ward,  then  and  now  known 
as  No.  3.  The  school  was  at  that  time  under 
the  control  of  the  New  York  Public  School  So- 
ciety, an  organization  which  has  long  since  ceased 
to  exist,  the  management  of  the  schools  being 
now  merged  into  the  general  system  of  the  board 
of  education.  The  work  of  the  schools  in  those 
days  was  confined  to  the  more  simple  brandies, 
but  what  was  taught  was  thoroughly  done ;  so 
that  when,  in  April,  1846,  young  Failing  at  the 
age  of  twelve  bade  farewell  to  school  and  sports, 
he  was  well  grounded  in  the  English  branches.  He 
entered  the  counting  house  of  L.  F.  de  Figanere 
&  Co.,  in  Piatt  street,  as  an  office  boy.  M.  de 
Figanere  was  a  Portuguese,  a  brother  of  the  Por- 
tuguese minister  to  the  United  States,  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Rosat,  was  a  French  merchant  from 
Bordeaux.  The  business  of  this  firm  was  largely 
with  French  dealers  in  the  city  and  it  was  there 
that  Henry  Failing  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  French  language  that  he  was  enabled  to  both 
write  and  speak  it  with  facility  and  correctness. 
Three  years  later,  having  meanwhile  become  an 
expert  accountant,  he  became  junior  bookkeeper 
in  the  large  dry-goods  jobbing  house  of  Eno, 
Mahonev    &    Co.,    of    which    concern    Amos    R. 
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Eno  (the  lately  deceased  New  York  millionaire) 
was  the  head.  His  knowledge  of  the  importing 
business  and  custom-house  firms  and  dealers  was 
such  that  neither  of  these  two  concerns  had  oc- 
casion for  the  services  of  a  broker  during  his 
stay  with  them.  Mr.  Eno,  with  whom  Mr.  Fail- 
ing maintained  a  correspondence  until  the  for- 
mer's death,  told  an  intimate  friend  that  it  was 
one  of  the  mistakes  of  his  life  that  he  did  not 
make  it  more  of  an  inducement  for  Henry  Fail- 
ing to  remain  with  him.  As  it  was,  they  parted 
with  mutual  regret. 

The  almost  meagre  opportunities  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  knowledge  which  Mr.  Failing 
possessed  were  so  diligently  and  wisely  used 
that  when,  in  185 1,  a  little  more  than  seventeen 
years  old,  he  made  the  great  move  of  his  life, 
he  was  better  equipped  for  his  future  business 
career  than  many  of  far  greater  opportunities 
and  educational  facilities.  April  15,  185 1,  in 
company  with  his  father  and  a  younger  brother 
(the  late  John  W.  Failing),  he  left  New  York 
to  establish  a  new  business  in  Oregon.  The 
journey  was  by  sea  to  Chagres  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  thence  by  boat  up  Chagres  river,  and 
thence  to  Panama  by  mule  train.  From  Panama 
they  came  to  San  Francisco  by  the  steamer  Ten- 
nessee, afterwards  lost  on  the  coast.  They 
reached  Portland  June  g,  185 1,  coming  on  the 
old  steamer  Columbia,  which  that  year  had  been 
put  on  the  route  of  the  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, C.  H.  Lewis,  late  treasurer  of  the  water 
committee,  being  a  passenger  on  the  same 
steamer.  For  many  years  Mr.  Failing  and  Mr. 
Lewis  were  accustomed  to  observe  the  anniver- 
sary together. 

After  a  few  months  of  preparation,  building, 
etc.,  the  new  firm  opened  business  on  Front 
street,  one  door  south  of  Oak.  Tiie  original  sign 
of  J.  Failing  &  Co.  can  be  seen  yet  on  the  four- 
story  building  that  occupies  the  ground.  On 
this  spot  Mr.  Failing  continued  to  do  business 
many  years,  retaining  his  interest  until  January, 
1893.  Josiah  Failing  from  the  first  was  promi- 
nent in  municipal  and  educational  affairs,  being 
a  member  of  the  first  city  council  in  1852  and 
mayor  of  the  city  in  1853.  In  1854  the  elder 
Failing  retired  from  business  and  Henry  Failing 
continued  in  his  own  name.  He  was  married, 
October  21,  1858,  to  Miss  Emily  Phelps  Corbett, 
youngest  sister  of  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett,  formerly 
of  this  city.  Mrs.  Failing  died  in  Portland  July 
8,  1870,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  widower. 
He  had  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy. Three  are  now  living,  namely :  Miss 
Henrietta  E.  Failing.  Mary  F.  Failing  and  Mrs. 
Henry  C.  Cabell,  wife  of  Capt.  Henrv  C.  Cabell, 
U.  S.'  A. 

In  the  year  1869  Mr.  Failing,  in  connection 
with  his  father,  Josiah  Failing,  and  Hon.  H.  W. 


Corbett,  bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Portland  from  Messrs.  A.  M. 
and  L.  M.  Starr,  who  had,  with  some  others, 
established  the  bank  in  1866.  Mr.  Failing  was 
immediately  made  president  of  the  institution, 
which  he  continued  to  manage  until  his  death. 
Immediately  after  the  change  of  ownership  the 
capital  of  the  bank  was  increased  from  $100,000 
to  $250,000,  and  in  1880  it  was  doubled  to  its 
present  amount,  $500,000,  while  the  legal  sur- 
plus and  the  vmdivided  profits  amount  to  more 
than  the  capital.  In  addition  to  this,  dividends 
far  exceeding  the  original  investment  have  been 
made  to  the  stockholders.  In  January  of  1871 
Mr.  Failing  and  Mr.  Corbett  consolidated  their 
mercantile  enterprises,  forming  the  firm  of  Cor- 
bett, Failing  &  Co.,  the  co-partnership  continu- 
ing twenty-two  years,  when  Mr.  Failing's  inter- 
est terminated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  firm.  The 
name  of  the  concern  is  perpetuated  in  the  present 
corporation  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Robertson, 
their  successors. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1862  Mr.  Failing 
was  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  of 
the  L'nion  party,  a  combination  of  Republicans 
and  War  Democrats,  who  carried  Oregon  for 
the  Union  in  those  exciting  times.  In  1864,  at 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  was  by  popular  vote 
elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  during 
his  first  term  in  that  office  a  new  charter  for 
the  city  was  obtained,  a  system  of  street  improve- 
ment adopted  and  much  good  work  done.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  re-elected 
with  but  five  dissenting  votes.  In  1873  he  was 
again  chosen  mayor  of  the  city  and  served  for  a 
full  term  of  two  years.  His  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  city  was  able,  progressive  and 
economical.  In  the  legislative  act  of  1885  he  was 
named  as  a  member  of  the  water  committee  and 
upon  its  organization  was  unanimously  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death.  Upon  all  political  ques- 
tions he  had  decided  convictions,  in  accordance 
with  which  he  invariably  acted ;  but  he  never  en- 
gaged in  political  controversy  nor  indulged  in 
personalities.  His  marvelous  judgment  and 
powers  of  exact  calculation  are  well  illustrated  by 
his  service  as  chairman  of  the  water  committee. 
For  many  years  he,  substantially  unaided,  an- 
nually made  the  estimates  rec^uired  by  law  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  committee 
for  the  year  next  ensuing.  These  estimates  are, 
under  the  varied  circumstances  necessarily  con- 
sidered in  making  them,  characteristic  of  him, 
and  some  of  them  are  marvels  of  exactness.  His 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  operation,  maintenance, 
repairs  and  interest  for  the  year  1893  was  $100,- 
000.  and  the  actual  outlay  was  $100,211.91.  His 
estimate  of  receipts  for  the  year  1892  was  $240- 
000,    and    the    receipts    actually    collected    were 
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$237,300.85.  His  estimate  of  the  receipts  for 
the  year  1897  was  $232,000.  The  amount  actu- 
ally collected  was  $231,860.95.  The  magnitude 
of  the  task  of  making  these  estimates  is  empha- 
sized when  the  fact  is  considered  that  not  only 
the  fluctuations  in  the  population  of  a  large  city 
must  be  considered,  but  climatic  conditions  an- 
ticipated, and  the  amount  of  water  consumed  in 
irrigation  based  thereon ;  the  amount  of  build- 
ing and  the  volume  of  trade  considered,  and  an 
estimate  made  of  the  amount  of  water  consumed 
in  building  and  in  the  use  of  elevators.  These 
various  sources  of  revenue  were  all  carefully  con- 
sidered and  estimates  made  which  were  in  ex- 
cess of  the  actual  income  in  but  trifling  amounts. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Failing  affords  encourage- 
ment to  young  men  seeking  place  and  power  in 
business  affairs.  It  demonstrates  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  patient  industry  and  honest  ef- 
fort, unaided  by  the  scholastic  training  aiTorded 
bv  colleges  and  universities.  The  counting  house 
was  his  schoolroom ;  but  he  studied  not  only 
men  and  their  afifairs,  but  also  the  best  authors, 
becoming  well  informed  in  literature,  science  and 
the  arts.  He  appreciated  the  advantages  of  a 
classical  education  and  contributed  liberally  to 
the  support  and  endowment  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  state.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  November  8,  i8q8,  he  was 
a  regent  and  president  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  and  was  a  trustee 
and  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  University,  the 
oldest  educational  institution  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  stanch  friend  and  supporter  of  the  re- 
ligious and  charitable  institutions  of  the  city  and 
state.  The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Portland, 
and  the  Baptist  Society  of  which  he  was  many 
years  the  president,  also  the  Children's  Home, 
of  which  he  was  treasurer,  were  special  objects 
of  his  solicitude,  and  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  support  of  all.  In  connection  with  the  late 
William  S.  Ladd  and  H.  W.  Corbett  he  was 
active  in  tlie  project  for  purchasing  and  laying 
out  the  grounds  of  Riverside  cemetery.  For 
many  years  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  a  suitable 
piece  of  ground  laid  out  and  properly  improved 
for  cemetery  purposes,  and  this  beautiful  spot, 
where  his  remains  now  rest,  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  result  of  his  effort.  To  the  Portland 
Library  Association,  of  which  he  was  president, 
he  macle  large  donations  in  money  and  gave  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  work.  The  library  build- 
ing, now  one  of  the  fairest  ornaments  of  our 
city,  is  largely  the  result  of  his  benevolence  and 
enterprise.  He  was  especially  generous  and  kind 
to  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  who.  like  him,  aided 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  civilization  which 
is  now  our  common  heritage,  and  his  name  will 
be  remembered  and  honored  by  them  and  their 
posterity  as  long  as  the  history  of  our  state   is 


written  or  read.  In  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  of  his  services  to  the  city  and  state,  his  as- 
sociates of  the  water  committee  of  the  city  of 
Portland  direct  this  tribute  to  his  memory  be 
entered  upon  their  records. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  CLELAND.  About  1650 
the  Cleland  family,  who  were  strict  Presbyteri- 
ans, removed  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  and 
there,  in  County  Down,  Samuel  Cleland  was 
born  and  reared.  Before  leaving  that  county 
he  was  made  a  Mason  and  subsequently  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Knight  Templar.  About  1812  he 
settled  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  im- 
proved a  farm  near  Little  Britain.  In  his  old  age 
he  joined  his  son's  family  in  Wisconsin  and 
there  spent  his  last  days.  His  son,  James,  a 
native  of  Orange  county,  became  a  pioneer  of 
1846  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  settled  near  Janes- 
ville,  in  Center  township.  Rock  county,  on  the 
West  Rock  prairie.  Like  his  father  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  Masonry  and  in  his  life  has 
exemplified  the  lofty  principles  of  the  order. 
During  his  active  life  he  maintained  a  deep  in- 
terest in  politics  and  was  a  local  leader  of  the 
Democratic  party.  For  some  years  past  he  has 
been  retired  from  agricultural  pursuits  and  now, 
at  eighty-two  years  of  age,  is  making  his  home 
in  Janesville.  His  wife,  Isabella,  was  born  in 
county  Down,  Ireland,  and  died  in  Rock  county. 
Wis.,  in  1879.  -fn  early  childhood  she  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  her  father,  John  Bry- 
son,  who  settled  on  a  farm  in  Orange  county. 
Of  her  marriage  there  were  five  children,  and 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living,  the 
eldest  of  these  being  Judge  John  B.  Cleland,  of 
Portland.  The  others  are :  Mrs.  Mary  Fisher, 
of  Janesville,  Wis. ;  Samuel  J.,  a  farmer  near 
Emporia,  Kans. ;  and  William  A.,  of  Portland,  a 
well-known  attorney. 

On  the  home  farm  in  Rock  county.  Wis., 
where  he  was  born  July  15,  1848,  Judge  Cleland 
passed  the  years  of  early  boyhood.  He  attended 
the  country  district  schools,  the  grammar  and 
high  schools  of  Janesville,  and  later  Carroll  Col- 
lege in  Waukesha.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
junior  year  in  college  he  entered  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1869  and  was  graduated  from  the 
law  department  March  29,  1871,  receiving  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  Admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michi- 
gan, then  to  that  of  Wisconsin,  and  soon  after- 
ward to  that  of  Iowa,  in  July  of  1871  he  settled 
at  Osage,  Mitchell  county,  Iowa,  where  he  was 
a  practicing  lawyer  and  justice  of  the  peace.     In 

1876  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the 
twelfth  judicial  district  of  Iowa,  comprising 
eight   counties,   and  this  position  he  held   from 

1877  to  1885.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  was  elected 
circuit  judge  of  the  twelfth  district  by  a  large 
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majority.  A  constitutional  amendment  two  years 
later  abolished  the  circuit  courts,  and  he  was 
then  elected  district  judge,  which  position  he 
resigned  in  1888  on  removing  to  Fargo,  N.  D. 
After  two  years  as  a  practitioner  in  Fargo  he 
came  to  Oregon  in  1890,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  a  resident  of  Portland.  The  appoint- 
ment as  circuit  judge  came  to  him  in  January, 
1898,  from  Governor  Lord,  to  succeed  Hon.  L. 
B.  Stearns,  resigned,  as  judge  of  one  of  the  de- 
partments. The  nomination  for  this  office  was 
tendered  him  in  June,  1898,  and  at  the  following 
election  he  received  a  flattering  majority,  im- 
mediately thereafter  entering  upon  his  duties 
for  a  term  of  six  years. 

In  Center  township.  Rock  county.  Wis.,  Judge 
Cleland  married  Ellen  J.  Cory,  who  was  born 
in  that  county,  her  parents  having  been  pioneers 
from  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  children,  namely  :  Laura  Josephine, 
Bessie  Isabella,  Earl  James  and  Mattie  Ellen. 
Mrs.  Cleland  is  identified  with  the  Congregation- 
al Church  and  a  contributor  to  religious  and 
philanthropic  movements. 

The  eminent  position  held  by  Judge  Cleland 
among  the  attorneys  and  jurists  of  Oregon  is 
indicated  by  the  high  honor  they  conferred  upon 
him  in  electing  him  to  the  presidency  of  the  State 
Bar  Association.  No  jurist  in  the  entire  state  is 
more  highly  esteemed  than  he,  and  none  enjoys 
to  a  fuller  degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
his  impartiality,  intelligence  and  sagacious  judg- 
ment. By  his  previous  experience  on  the  bench 
in  Iowa  he  had  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  a  jurist  and  was  therefore  qualified 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon 
him.  With  him  partisanship  sinks  into  the  back- 
ground, yet  he  is  a  loyal  Republican  and  since 
boyhood  has  never  swerved  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  party.  Socially  he  is  associated  with  the 
University  Club  and  Multnomah  Athletic  Club. 
Like  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  maintains  a 
constant  interest  in  Masonry.  While  in  Iowa 
he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Osage  Lodge  No.  102, 
where  he  served  as  master  for  two  terms.  In 
Osage  Chapter  No.  36  he  served  as  high  priest, 
while  his  connection  with  the  commandery  dates 
from  his  admission  to  Cceur  de  Leon  Commanrl- 
ery,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  was  eminent  commander 
for  seven  vears.  At  this  writing  he  is  a  member 
of  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Port- 
land Chapter  No.  3.  R.  A.  M.,  and  Oregon  Com- 
mandery No.  I,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  was  emi- 
nent commander  for  two  terms.  During  his  res- 
idence in  Iowa  he  was  senior  grand  warden  of 
the  Grand  Commandery,  and  since  coming  to 
Oregon  he  has  enjoved  similar  honors,  having 
been  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1898- 
99  and  grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery of  Oregon  during  the  same  year.     The 


Shrine  degree  he  received  in  El  Zagel  Temple, 
N.  M.  S.,  Fargo,  N.  D.,  and  he  is  now  affiliated 
with  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.,  of  Portland. 
His  Consistory  degree  has  been  given  him  since 
coming  to  I'ortland,  and  he  has  also  attained  the 
thirty-third   degree   here. 

Aside  from  his  connections  with  bench  and 
bar,  fraternal  and  social  organizations,  Judge 
Cleland  has  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends  in 
every  walk  of  life.  His  commanding  presence 
makes  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  even  the  larg- 
est concourse  of  people.  In  physique  he  is  stal- 
wart and  well-proportioned,  about  six  feet  and 
four  inches  tall,  and  possessing  a  dignified  and 
judicial  bearing,  yet  with  a  kindly  and  genial 
courtesy  that  wins  and  retains  deep  and  lasting 
friendships. 


WILLIAM  A.  CLELAND.  During  the 
years  of  his  residence  in  Portland  Mr.  Cleland 
has  established  a  reputation  for  accuracy  of 
knowledge  and  breadth  of  information  in  matters 
relating  to  his  profession,  that  of  the  law.  For 
this  he  was  well  qualified  throtigh  the  advantages 
derived  from  an  excellent  education.  While 
his  early  advantages  were  limited  to  the  district 
school  near  the  home  farm,  in  Rock  county.  Wis., 
where  he  was  born  June  22,  1855,  yet  his  teach- 
ers were  thorough  and,  finding  him  to  be  ambi- 
tious, delighted  to  aid  him  in  securing  a  satis- 
factory start.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he 
became  a  student  at  Milton  and  two  years  later 
went  to  Beloit,  where  he  completed  the  prepara- 
tory department  and  in  1872  entered  Beloit  Col- 
lege. In  1874  he  matriculated  as  a  junior  in 
Princeton  L^niversity,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1876,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  His 
alma  mater  in  1902  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  A.  M. 

Immediately  after  graduating  ]\Ir.  Cleland  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  his  brother.  Judge  John  B. 
Cleland,  at  Osage,  Iowa,  where  he  combined  the 
duties  of  clerk  with  the  study  of  law.  Two  years 
later  lie  returned  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  re- 
mained imtil  after  his  mother's  death.  In  1879 
he  went  to  Fargo,  N.  D.,  where  he  continued  his 
law  readings  and  acted  as  clerk.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1881,  he  opened  an  office  in  Grafton 
and  a  year  later  formed  the  firm  of  Cleland  & 
S:iutcr.  While  continuing  the  office  at  Grafton, 
in  January  of  1889  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  ]\lillcr,  Cleland  &  Cleland,  of  Fargo.  In 
i8qo  be  came  to  Portland  and  with  his  brother, 
John  B.,  formed  the  firm  of  Cleland  &  Cleland. 
Since  the  accession  of  his  brother  to  the  circuit 
bench    in    1898  he  has   continued   alone. 

Alwavs  a  believer  in  Republican  principles, 
Mr.  Cleland  served  as  chairman  of  the  county 
and  district  central  committees  while  living  in 
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Dakota.  Socially  he  is  a  popular  man,  number- 
ing a  host  of  friends  and  well-wishers,  an  active 
participant  in  the  affairs  of  the  Commerical 
Club  and  a  welcomed  guest  in  the  most  select 
circles  of  the  city. 

Belonging  to  a  family  conspicuoush'  promi- 
nent in  Masonry,  he  has  shared  the  general  in- 
terest in  that  order.  While  living  at  Grafton,  N. 
D.,  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Crescent  Lodge  No. 
II,  in  which  he  served  as  master  from  December 
of  1887  to  December  of  1888.  February  6,  1884, 
he  was  initiated  in  Corinthian  Chapter  No.  3, 
R.  A.  M.,  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  February  18, 
1885,  he  was  made  a  member  of  Grand  Forks 
Commandery  No.  8,  K.  T.,  from  which  he  was 
demitted  March  5,  1890,  to  Oregon  Comman- 
dery No.  I,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  is  past  eminent 
commander.  In  1889  he  became  a  Shriner  in  El 
Zagel  Temple,  N.  M.  S.,  at  Fargo,  and  since 
May  26,  1 89 1,  has  affiliated  with  Al  Kader  Tem- 
ple, of  Portland.  He  is  also  associated  with 
Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
Portland  Chapter  No.  3,  of  which  he  is  past  high 
priest.  In  June  of  1902  he  was  elected  grand 
priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Oregon,  which 
responsible  position  he  has  since  filled  with  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm  and  success. 


ASAHEL  BUSH.  The  career  of  Asahel 
Bush,  pioneer  journalist  and  banker,  of  Salem, 
illustrates  in  a  striking  degree  the  possibilities 
of  the  Northwest  during  the  first  half-centurv 
of  its  development.  The  citizenship  of  Oregon 
probably  affords  to-day  no  more  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  self-made  man  of  affairs,  no  bet- 
ter or  more  worthy  type  of  American  citizenship, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  subject  of  this  neces- 
sarily rather  brief  memoir.  A  record  of  the 
salient  points  in  his  career,  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous steps  he  has  taken  onward  and  upward  to 
the  attainment  of  the  unquestionable  and  un- 
questioned position  as  the  foremost  citizen  of 
the  Willamette  valley  should,  and  undoubtedly 
will,  prove  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  ambi- 
tious young  men  of  the  present  generation  whose 
aspirations  lie  along  lines  of  a  nature  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  pursued  by  Mr.  Bush  dur- 
ing the  days  preceding  the  period  since  which 
his  position  in  the  commercial  world  has  been 
assured. 

The  ancestral  history  of  Mr.  Bush,  both  lineal 
and  collateral,  is  distinctly  American.  The 
founders  of  the  family  in  the  New  World  emi- 
grated from  England  in  1630,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  men  bearmg  that  name  have 
lent  their  best  efforts  toward  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  of  the  country,  placing  America  first 
in  their  affections  and  interests.  In  1650  rep- 
resentatives of  the  familv  moved  from  the  state 


of  Connecticut,  where  they  had  resided  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  to  Westfield,  Mass.  Aaron 
Bush,  grandfather  of  Asahel  Bush,  was  a  farmer 
of  New  England,  where  his  entire  life  was  spent. 
Asahel  Bush,  his  son,  father  of  the  pioneer  of 
whom  we  are  writing,  was  born  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  also  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  in 
that  state.  In  public  affairs  he  was  prominent 
and  influential,  and  served  as  selectman  of  his 
town  and  as  a  representative  in  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Legislature.  He  was  a  believer  in 
the  Cfniversalist  faith,  and  a  man  of  broad  mind 
and  liberal  views.  In  early  manhood  he  wedded 
Sally  Noble,  a  native  of  Westfield,  Mass.,  whose 
ancestry  may  also  be  traced  back  to  England. 
Asahel  and  Sally  (Noble)  Bush  became  the  pa- 
rents of  six  children,  but  two  of  whom  arc  now 
living. 

Asahel  Bush,  whose  name  introduces  this  me- 
moir, was  the  fifth  child  in  oriler  of  birth,  and 
the  only  one  who  located  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  June  4,  1824, 
was  reared  in  that  town,  and  completed  his  lit- 
erary education  in  the  Westfield  Academy.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  moved  to  Sara- 
toga Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Sara- 
toga Sentinel.  Here  he  was  employed  for  about 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  learned  the 
details  of  the  trade,  it  having  been  his  original 
intention  to  make  newspaper  work  his  vocation. 
As  he  grew  to  maturity  his  views  of  life  broad- 
ened, and  he  determined  to  make  his  life  more 
useful  by  mastering  the  law,  thereby  equipping 
himself  more  fully  for  the  struggle  which  he 
realized  lay  ahead  of  him.  W^ith  this  ambi- 
tion dominant  in  his  mind,  he  returned  to  his 
native  state  and  began  the  study  of  the  law  in 
W^estfield  under  the  direction  of  William  Blair 
and  Patrick  Boise,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Massachusetts  in  1850.  Judge  R.  P.  Boise  of 
Salem,  a  nephew  of  Patrick  Boise,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  a  student  in  his  uncle's  law  office, 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bush,  and  the  aspirations 
of  the  two  young  men  about  this  time  tended 
in  the  same  direction,  both  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  well-nigh  boundless  resources 
of  the  then  new  and  undeveloped  Northwest  of- 
fered to  them  broader  opportunities  than  the 
East.  Accordingly  they  decided  to  put  their" 
fortunes  to  the  test  in  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
whither  a  tide  of  immigration  was  then  flowing. 
Soon  after  having  been  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession,  Mr.  Bush  started  for 
Oregon  by  way  of  the  Panama  route,  leaving 
New  York  City  as  a  passenger  on  the  steamer 
Empire  City,  bound  for  Aspinwall.  He  made 
the  journey  across  the  Isthmus  on  a  boat  poled 
up  the  Chagres  river  and  on  the  back  of  a  mule 
over   the   mountains,   and    re-embarked    on    the 
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steamer  Panama,  which,  after  stopping  for  a 
short  time  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  pro- 
ceeded northward  to  Astoria.  At  that  point  Mr. 
Bush  took  a  small  boat  up  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  to  Portland.  A  short  time 
afterward  he  located  at  Oregon  City,  where  he 
established  a  newspaper,  which  he  named  the 
Oregon  Statesman,  for  the  publication  of  which 
he  had  had  a  printing  press  shipped  from  the  East 
around  the  Horn.  The  first  issue  of  the  States- 
man appeared  in  March,  1851.  Mr.  Bush  con- 
tinued to  be  editor,  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
this  pioneer  newspaper  until  1853,  when  he  re- 
moved his  office  to  Salem,  there  continuing  in 
journalism  until  1861.  The  business  evidently 
appealed  to  him  as  more  fascinating  and  satis- 
factory than  the  practice  of  the  law,  for  by 
this  time  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  engag- 
ing in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  . 

In  1861  Mr.  Bush  sold  his  newspaper,  which 
thereafter  was  known  as  the  Union.  In  1867  he 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Salem  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ladd  &  Bush,  his  part- 
ner in  this  enterprise  being  the  late  W.  S.  Ladd 
of  Portland.  This  relation  was  sustained  until 
1877,  when  Mr.  Bush  purchased  the  interest  of 
his  partner.  For  the  past  twenty-six  years  he 
has  retained  control  of  the  institution  and  has 
l^een  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  its 
affairs,  and  through  his  individual  efforts  he 
has  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  banking  houses 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  1867  he  erected 
the  commodious  brick  structure  now  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Bush  has  further  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  through  the  erection  of  a 
number  of  stores  and  other  buildings.  He  is  a 
stockholder  in  and  president  of  the  Salem  Flour- 
ing Mills,  in  which  he  has  been  interested  for 
man}'  years.  In  company  with  ^Ir.  Ladd  and 
others  he  purchased  this  enterprise  several  years 
ago  and  equipped  the  plant  witli  roller  process 
machinery.  When  the  mill  was  destroyed  by 
fire  it  was  immediately  rebuilt,  and  there  is  now 
a  modern  mill  having  a  daily  capacity  of  four 
hundred  barrels.  He  is  also  financially  inter- 
ested in  the  Salem  Woolen  Mills,  is  the  owner 
of  the  Salem  Foundry,  and  for  some  time  was 
a  stockholder  in  the  old  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company,  the  predecessor  of  the  present 
system  known  as  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navi- 
gation Company.  In  addition  to  these  enter- 
prises, in  which  much  of  his  capital  has  been 
profitably  invested  and  to  which  he  has  devoted 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  and  energy, 
he  has,  at  various  times,  been  identified  with 
other  local  enterprises  which  have  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  city  of  Salem  on  a  sound  manu- 
facturing, commercial  and  financial  basis. 

In   his  political   views    Air.    Bush   is   a  Demo- 


crat who  has  always  remained  firm  in  his  be- 
lief in  the  principle  of  free  trade.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  his  party  in  Oregon,  and  probably  no  other 
man  has  accomplished  more  for  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  Democracy  of  this  state  than  he. 
For  several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic State  Central  Committee,  of  which  he 
served  for  a  time  as  chairman.  In  1892  he  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  on  which  occasion  Grover 
Cleveland  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  for 
the  third  time.  For  eight  years  he  served  as 
Territorial  Printer  for  Oregon,  the  first  and 
only  man  to  hold  that  office.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the  Lfnited  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  filling 
that  post  in  1861,  when  two  classes  were  gradu- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  providing  officers  for 
the  army  in  the  Civil  war.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  regent  of  the  Oregon  State  University, 
but  resigned  the  office ;  and  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation  was  a  trustee  of  Willamette  LTni- 
versity.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  His- 
torical Society,  and  in  religious  faith  is  a  Uni- 
tarian. In  1902  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Cen- 
tennial E.xposition  to  be  held  in  Portland  in 
1905. 

In  1854  Mr.  Bush  made  a  trip  to  his  old  home 
in  Massachusetts  by  way  of  the  Panama  route, 
returning  to  Salem  the  same  year.  In  1861  he 
made  a  second  trip  by  the  same  route,  and  in 
1865  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the  East  by  stage, 
returning  home  by  way  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Bush  occurred  in  Salem 
in  October,  1854,  and  united  him  with  Eugenia 
Zieber,  who  was  born  in  1833  in  Princess  Anne, 
Princess  Anne  county,  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland.  Her  father  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  her  mother  of  Maryland.  Her 
family  crossed  the  plains  in  1851,  settling  in 
r)regon  City,  but  afterward  removing  to  Salem. 
John  S.  Zieber,  her  father,  became  surveyor- 
general  of  Oregon  in  1853,  filling  the  office  for 
one  term.  Mrs.  Bush  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Moravian  Seminary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  was 
a  lady  of  superior  culture  and  refinement,  pos- 
sessed of  many  graces  of  character.  She  died 
in  Salem  in  1863,  leaving  four  children  :  Estellc, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  in  which  her 
mother  received  her  education ;  Asahel  N.,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  College,  class  of  1882,  now 
a  partner  of  his  father  in  the  banking  business ; 
Sally,  a  graduate  of  Smith  College  at  North- 
ampton, Alass. ;  and  Eugenia,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  \\'ellesley  College. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  a  proper  estimate  upon 
the  services  of  Asahel  Bush  to  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon, and  particularly  to  the  community  in  which 
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he  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  a  most  potent 
factor.  Thoughtful  men  who  have  watched  the 
progress  of  the  state  for  the  past  four  or  five 
decades  are  generally  agreed  that  there  is  liv- 
ing to-day  no  other  individual  whose  personal- 
ity, sound  judgment  in  affairs  of  finance,  trade 
and  commerce,  broad-mindedness,  thoughtfulness 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and 
unselfish  and  disinterested  desire  to  witness  the 
most  economical  utilization  of  the  partially  de- 
veloped resources  so  abundant  throughout  the 
country  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  has  made, 
and  is  yet  making,  so  marked  an  impress  upon 
the  trend  of  events  in  the  state.  For  many 
\'ears  his  strong  guiding  hand  has  been  felt  in 
nearly  all  important  undertakings  throughout  a 
large  expanse  of  territory  within  the  borders  of 
the  state,  and  his  judgment  has  been  sought  and 
deferred  to  by  hundreds  of  men  in  all  walks  of 
life.  A  common  expression  in  local  commercial 
and  manufacturing  circles  has  been :  "Ask  Mr. 
I'lush  what  he  thinks  about  it."  His  integrity 
has  always  been  above  reproach,  and  his  motives 
in  all  his  operations  have  never  been  questioned. 
Honored  and  respected  by  all  who  have  learned 
to  know  him,  and  well-beloved  by  those  who 
have  been  favored  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  him,  he  is  now — in  his  eightieth  year — 
recognized  as  the  foremost  citizen  of  the  Willa- 
mette valley,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  entire  state 
of  Oregon. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  life  history  of  Asahel 
Bush.  Those  whose  discernment  enables  them 
to  read  "between  the  lines"  and  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  the  state,  will  readily 
realize  the  nature  of  the  environments  which 
surrounded  him  in  the  early  years  of  his  resi- 
dence here,  and  what  courage  and  fortitude,  as 
well  as  enterprise  and  energy,  it  required  to 
face  the  pioneer  conditions  of  the  Northwest 
and  establish  large  business  interests  here  upon 
a  profitable  basis.  In  his  undertakings,  however, 
he  has  been  greeted  with  such  a  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  his  methods  naturally  prove  of  pro- 
found interest  to  the  commercial  and  financial 
world.  Yet  there  is  no  secret  in  connection  with 
his  advancement,  for  his  success  has  been  at- 
tained through  earnest  and  conscientious  effort, 
guided  by  sound  judgment  and  keen  foresight, 
supplemented  by  principles  of  honorable  man- 
hood. 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Be- 
lievers in  the  influence  of  heredity  will  find  much 
to  support  their  claims  in  the  ancestral  record 
of  the  governor  of  Oregon,  Hon.  George  Earle 
Chamberlain.  The  qualities  that  have  given  him 
an  eminent  position  in  the  public  life  of  the 
northwest   are   his   bv    inheritance    from    a    long 


line  of  capable,  scholarly  and  influential  ances- 
tors. The  family  of  which  he  is  a  member 
came  from  England  at  an  early  period  in  Am- 
erican history  and  settled  among  the  pioneers  of 
Massachusetts.  His  grandfather.  Dr.  Josepli 
Chamberlain,  a  native  of  Delaware,  was  one  of 
the  distinguished  physicians  of  Newark,  that 
state.  The  lady  whom  he  married  also  came  of 
a  prominent  pioneer  family.  Her  uncle,  Charles 
Thomson,  who  served  as  secretary  of  the  con- 
tinental congress  from  1774  to  1789,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  of  Scotch  lineage,  November  29,  1729. 
Accompanied  by  three  sisters  he  settled  at  New- 
castle, Del.,  in  1741,  and  there  became  a  teacher 
in  the  Friends'  Academy.  In  1758  he  was  one 
of  the  agents  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
at  Oswego,  and  while  there  was  adopted  by  the 
Dclawares,  who  conferred  upon  him  an  Indian 
name  meaning  "One  who  speaks  the  truth."  The 
possessor  of  literary  ability,  he  left  his  imprint 
upon  the  literature  of  his  age  through  his  "Har- 
mony of  the  Five  Gospels,"  a  translation  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  Indians.  His  private  file  of  letters,  con- 
taining communications  written  to  him  while  sec- 
retary of  the  continental  congress  and  before  that 
time,  is  among  the  most  valued  possessions  of 
Governor  Chamberlain,  and  contains  letters  from 
all  the  leading  men  of  that  day. 

In  the  family  of  Dr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  was 
a  son,  Charles  Thomson  Chamberlain,  a  native 
of  Newark,  Del.,  and  a  graduate  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College  at  Philadelphia.  After  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  M.  D.,  he  settled  in  Natchez, 
Miss.,  in  1837,  as  offering  a  favorable  opening 
for  a  professional  man.  During  the  years  that 
followed  he  built  up  a  large  practice  and  estab- 
lished an  enviable  reputation  for  skill  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  An  evidence 
of  his  kindly  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  and  self- 
sacrificing  labors  for  others  is  shown  b)'  his  rec- 
ord during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1871. 
At  that  time,  when  many  physicians  felt  justified 
in  considering  their  own  health,  he  attended  pa- 
tients night  and  day,  without  thought  of  self, 
until  at  last  he  was  stricken  with  the  disease  and 
soon  died. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  T.  Chamberlain  was 
Pamelia  H.  Archer,  a  native  of  Harford  county, 
Md.,  and  now  a  resident  of  Natchez,  Miss.  Her 
father,  Hon.  Stevenson  Archer,  was  born  in 
Harford  county,  and  graduated  from  Princeton 
College,  1805,  after  which  he  became  an  attor- 
ney. He  served  in  congress  from  181 1  to  181 7 
from  Alaryland,  and  in  the  latter  vear  accepted 
an  appointment  from  President  Madison  as 
judge  of  Mississippi  Territory  with  guberna- 
torial powers,  and  resigned  later.  From  i8ig  to 
1 82 1  he  again  represented  his  district  in  congress. 
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where  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs.  In  1825  he  was  elected  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1848,  at 
which  time  he  was  chief  justice.  His  father. 
John  Archer,  M.  D..  was  a  native  of  Harford 
county,  Md..  born  in  1741.  After  graduating  at 
Princeton  in  1760,  he  studied  for  the  ministry, 
but  throat  trouble  rendering  pulpit  work  inad- 
visable, he  turned  his  attention  to  medicine.  The 
first  medical  diploma  ever  issued  in  the  new 
world  was  given  to  him  by  the  Philadelphia  Med- 
ical College.  In  1776  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  of  Maryland.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  war  he  had 
command  of  a  military  company,  the  first  enrolled 
in  Harford  county,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  After  the  war  he  practiced  his 
profession  and  several  important  discoveries  in 
therapeutics  are  credited  to  him.  In  1797  he  was 
a  presidential  elector  and  from  1801  to  1807  was 
a  member  of  congress  from  Maryland.  His 
death  occurred  in  1810.  The  Archer  family  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  was  represented 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Harford  county, 
where  for  generations  they  wielded  wide  influ- 
ence. It  is  worthy  of  record  that  the  portrait  of 
Hon.  Stevenson  Archer  appears  among  those  of 
distinguished  men  of  Maryland  placed  in  the 
new  courthouse  in  Baltimore,  that  state,  and  also 
adorns  the  courthouse  in  his  native  county. 

In  a  family  of  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charles  T.  Chamberlain,  is  a  merchant  in 
Natchez,  Miss.,  Hon.  George  Earle  Chamberlain 
was  third  in  order  of  birth.  His  name  comes  to 
him  from  an  uncle,  George  Earle,  who  was  one 
of  the  noted  men  of  Maryland,  and  assistant 
]5ostmastcr  general  of  the  United  .States  during 
General  Grant's  term  as  president.  In  his  native 
city  of  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  was  born  Janu- 
ary I,  1854,  he  received  such  advantages  as  the 
public  schools  afforded.  On  leaving  school  in 
1870  he  clerked  in  a  mercantile  store.  Two  years 
later,  entering  college  at  Lexington,  Va.,  he  took 
the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  July  of  1876,  with  the  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  B.  L.  Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  re- 
turned to  Natchez,  where  he  remained  until  after 
the  presidential  election.  However,  prospects  for 
success  in  the  south  were  not  encouraging  at  the 
time,  and  he  determined  to  seek  a  more  favorable 
opening.  With  this  purpose  in  view  he  came  to 
Oregon,  which  has  been  his  home  since  his  arrival 
December  6,  1876.  Early  in  1877  he  taught 
a  country  school  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  Linn  county, 
which  position  he  held  until  the  summer  of  1879. 
During  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 


of  the  legislature  and  in  1884  became  district  at- 
torney for  the  third  judicial  district  of  Oregon. 
In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  these  various 
offices  he  gave  satisfaction  to  all  concerned, 
evincing  wide  professional  knowledge  and  re- 
sourcefulness. His  talents  being  recognized  by 
the  governor,  he  was  given  the  appointment  of 
attorney-general  of  C^regon  on  the  creation  of 
that  office  by  act  of  legislature  in  1891,  his  ap- 
pointment bearing  date  of  May  21,  1891.  For 
a  short  time  before  this  he  had  been  interested 
in  the  banking  business  at  Albany,  being  con- 
nected first  with  the  First  National  Bank,  and 
later  with  the  Linn   County   National   Bank. 

At  the  general  election  following  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  elected  attorney-general  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket,  receiving  a  majority  of  about  five 
hundred,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  Oregon  at  that  time  was 
about  ten  thousand.  In  1900  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  ]\Iultnomah  county  by  a  major- 
ity of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  county 
being  then  about  four  thousand  Republican.  The 
highest  honor  of  his  life  came  to  him,  unsolicited, 
in  1902,  when  the  Democrats  nominated  him  for 
governor  by  acclamation.  In  the  election  that 
followed  he  received  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  over  the  Republican  candidate,  al- 
though on  the  congressional  vote  the  state  at  the 
time  was  nearly  fifteen  thousand  Republican. 
These  figures  are  indicative  of  his  popularity, 
not  only  with  his  own  party,  but  with  the  gen- 
eral public.  Among  his  large  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers  are  many  who,  though  of  different 
political  faith,  have  yet  such  a  warm  regard  for 
the  man  himself  and  such  a  firm  faith  in  his 
ability  to  guide  aright  the  ship  of  state,  that  many 
thousand  votes  were  given  him  by  people  accus- 
tomed to  vote  another  ticket  than  his  own.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  public  man  possesses  greater 
strength  among  the  people  of  the  state.  Through 
the  long  period  of  his  residence  here  he  has  won 
and  maintained  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
his  upright  life,  combined  with  unusual  mental 
gifts,  has  given  him  his  present  prominence  and 
prestige. 

In  Natchez,  Miss.,  Mr.  Chamberlain  mar- 
ried Miss  Sally  N.  Welch,  who  was  born  near 
that  city,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Revolutionary 
family  from  New  Engand.  Her  father,  A.  T. 
Welch,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a  large 
planter  near  Natchez,  the  possessor  of  abundant 
means  that  rendered  possible  the  giving  of  valu- 
able educational  advantages  to  his  children. 
Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  graduated  from  the 
Natchez  Institute  and  is  a  lady  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, an  active  member  of  the  Calvary  Pres- 
bvterian  Church  and  also  a  member  of  the  East- 
ern Star.  Born  of  this  marriage  arc  the  follow- 
ing children :    Oiarles   Thomson,   a   graduate  of 
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Portland  High  School  and  Academy,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1903,  Cooper  Medical  College, 
San  Francisco ;  Lncie  Archer,  Marguerite, 
Carrie-Lee,  George  Earle,  Jr.,  and  Fannie  W. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Portland,  Multnomah 
Amateur  Athletic  Club,  University  Club  and 
Oregon  State  Historical  Society,  number  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  among  their  members.  A  life 
member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
(if  Elks  in  Portland,  he  is  past  exalted  ruler  of 
the  local  lodge.  While  at  Albany  he  joined  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which 
he  is  past  noble  grand  and  a  demitted  member 
of  lodge  and  encampment.  Interested  in  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  he  is  past  chancellor  of  Lau- 
rel Lodge  No.  7  at  Albany.  His  record  in 
Masonry  is  interesting  and  proves  him  to  have 
been  devoted  to  the  lofty  principles  of  that  order. 
'  His  initial  experience  wath  RIasonry  began  in 
St.  Johns  Lodge  No.  62,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Al- 
bany, of  which  he  is  past  master.  At  this  writ- 
ing his  membership  is  in  Willamette  Lodge  No. 
I,  at  Portland,  and  he  is  past  grand  orator  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon.  The  Royal  Arch  de- 
gree was  conferred  upon  him  in  Bailey  Chapter 
No.  8,  at  Albany,  in  which  he  is  past  high  priest, 
and  he  is  also  past  grand  high  priest  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  Oregon.  He  was  raised  to 
the  Knight  Templar  degree  in  Temple  Comman- 
dery  No.  3,  K.  T.,  at  Albany,  in  which  he  is  past 
eminent  commander.  The  thirty-second  degree 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  Oregon  Consistory 
No.  I,  at  Portland,  and  he  is  also  identified  with 
Al  Kader  Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 


JAMES  D.  FENTON.  The  genealogy  of 
the  Fenton  family  is  traced  to  England,  whence 
three  brothers  came  to  America,  one  settling  in 
Virginia,  another  in  New  York  and  the  third  in 
New  England.  Descended  from  the  Virginian 
branch  was  James  E.  Fenton,  a  native  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  born  in  1798,  and  in  early  life 
a  resident  of  Kentucky,  but  after  1820  a  pioneer 
farmer  of  Boone  county.  Mo.,  where  he  died. 
His  son,  James  D.,  was  born  and  reared  in 
Boone  county  and  became  a  farmer  in .  Scotland 
county,  that  state.  From  there,  in  May  of 
1865,  he  started  across  the  plains  with  ox-teams, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
Joining  an  expedition  of  over  one  hundred 
wagons,  he  was  able  to  make  his  way  safely 
through  a  region  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians. 
During  the  winter  of  1865-66  he  taught  school 
near  what  is  now  Woodburn,  in  Marion  county. 
Ore.,  but  in  the  spring  of  1866  he  removed  to 
a  farm  near  McMinnvdle,  Yamhill  countv.  In 
addition  to  improving  this  property,  he  cleared 
a  tract  near  Lafayette,  and  on  the  latter  farm 
his  death   occurred   in   Februarv  of    1886,   when 


he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age.  Through  all  of 
his  active  life  he  adhered  to  Baptist  doctrines 
and  favored  Democratic  principles.  At  one 
time  he  held  the  office  of  county  commissioner. 
The  marriage  of  James  D.  Fenton  united  him 
with  i\Iargaret  A.  Pinkerton,  who  was  born 
near  Barboursville,  Ky.,  and  is  now  living  in 
Portland,  at  seventy-two  years  of  age  (1902). 
Her  father,  David,  was  born  near  Asheville, 
N.  C,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  settled  in  Ken- 
tucky when  a  young  man.  After  his  marriage 
he  established  his  home  on  a  plantation  near 
Barboursville.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Clark 
county.  Mo.,  and  from  there  in  1865,  accom- 
panied Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fenton  to  Oregon.  His 
grandfather,  David  Pinkerton,  was  a  cartridge 
box  maker  and  rendered  valued  service  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  The  Pinkerton  an- 
cestors became  identified  with  the  Carolinas  as 
early  as  1745.  In  the  family  of  James  D.  and 
Margaret  A.  Fenton  there  were  ten  children, 
namely :  William  D.,  attorney-at-law,  of  Port- 
land ;  Mrs.  Amanda  Landess,  of  Yamhill  county ; 
James  Edward,  an  attorney  at  Nome,  Alaska ; 
Frank  W.,  an  attorney  at  McMinnville,  Ore. ; 
J.  D.,  a  practicing"  physician  in  Portland ;  H.  L., 
a  merchant  at  Dallas,  Ore.;  Charles  R.,  an  at- 
torney, who  died  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  in  1893 ; 
Matthew  F.,  who  is  engaged  in  dental  practice 
at  Portland ;  Hicks  C,  a  physician  of  Portland ; 
and  Mrs.  J\Iargaret  Spencer,  also  of  Portland. 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FENTON.  Within  re- 
cent years,  and  particularly  during  the  opening 
years  of  the  twentieth  century,  William  D  Fenton 
has  gradually  grown  to  be  recognized,  within  the 
ranks  of  his  profession  and  among  the  laity,  as 
a  man  exerting  a  strong  influence  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  public  events  in  the  city  of  Portland,  and 
to  no  meager  extent  in  the  state  of  Oregon  at 
large.  His  unquestioned  ability  as  a  legal  prac- 
titioner and  the  hearty  interest  he  has  taken  in 
affairs  calculated  to  develop  and  foster  the  im- 
portant material  interests  of  the  home  of  his 
adoption  have  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  public,  in  whom  rests  an  abiding  confidence 
in  his  manifest  capabilities,  his  public  spirit  and 
his  integrity  of  character.  Educated  in  western 
schools,  fortified  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  west  and  its  resources,  and  well-grounded  in 
the  principles  of  the  law,  he  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  with  a  good  foundation  of  hope 
for  future  success.  Since  1891  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  practice  in  Portland,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  general  practice  (with  a  specialty  of  cor- 
poration law ) ,  he  now  acts  as  counsel  for  the 
Southern   Pacific  Company  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Fenton  was  born  at  Etna,  Scotland  countv. 
Mo.,  June  29,  1853.  a  son  of  James  D.  and  Mar- 
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garet  A.  (Pinkerton)  Fenton.  (See  sketch  of 
James  D.  Fenton,  preceding).  When  the  family 
crossed  the  plains  in  1865  he  was  old  enough  to 
be  of  considerable  help  to  his  father,  and  during 
much  of  the  journey  assisted  by  driving  an  ox- 
team.  After  settling  in  Oregon  he  took  a  pre- 
paratory course  in  McMinnville  College,  and  in 
1869  entered  Christian  College  at  Monmouth, 
Ore.  (now  the  State  Normal  School),  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1872  with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  For  a  time  thereafter  he  taught  school 
in  his  home  county.  In  1874  he  began  the  study 
of  the  law  in  Salem,  and  in  December  of  the 
following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  From  1877  to 
1885  he  practiced  in  Lafayette  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  McCain  &  Fenton.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Yamhill  county  he  served  one  term  as 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  representing 
that  county.  He  first  located  in  Portland  in  1885, 
but  six  months  later  the  death  of  his  father 
caused  him  to  return  to  Yamhill  count}-,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  four  years.  In  April,  1889, 
he  removed  to  Seattle,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
assistant  district  attorney  for  a  while.  In  June. 
1890,  he  returned  to  Oregon,  and  the  following 
vear  re-located  in  Portland,  where  he  has  since 
been  continuously  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  For  some  time  he  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Bronaugh,  McArthur,  Fenton  &  Bro- 
naugh,  one  of  the  strongest  law  firms  of  the 
northwest;  but  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Mc- 
Arthur and  the  retirement  of  the  senior  Bro- 
naugh the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Besides 
his  interests  in  Portland  he  owns  a  portion  of 
the  old  homestead. , 

Since  the  inception  of  the  movement  for  hold- 
ing the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  in  Portland 
in  1905,  Mr.  Fenton  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  formulation  of  plans  for  that  gigantic  enter- 
prise. As  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  on 
legislation  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  board  (con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Fenton,  P.  L.  Willis  and  Rufus 
Mallory).  he  drafted  the  bill  presented  to  the 
Oregon  legislature  at  its  session  of  1903  and 
passed  by  that  body.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  eleven 
members,  who  shall  work  in  touch  with  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  board;  that  if  the  commission 
and  the  board  cannot  agree  upon  any  subject  the 
differences  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  governor,  sec- 
retary of  state  and  state  treasurer,  whose  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  the  commission ;  that  $50,- 
000  of  the  $500,000  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  making  an  Oregon  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  that  as  much  of  this 
exhibit  as  possible  shall  be  returned  to  Oregon 
for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition ;  that  the 
commission  shall  erect  a  memorial  building  ir, 
Portland  on  ground  to  be  donated  for  the  pur- 


pose, provided  that  not  more  than  $50,000  of  the 
state's  money  shall  go  for  this  building,  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Lewis  and  Clark  board  shall 
contribute  $50,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  same 
structure.  The  measure  further  provides  that 
one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the  appropriation 
shall  be  available  in  1904  and  the  remainder  in 
1905,  but  the  commission  is  authorized  to  enter 
upon  contracts  before  this  money  comes  in,  on 
warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was 
Mr.  Fenton's  idea  in  framing  the  bill  to  give  the 
commission  as  much  discretion  in  the  use  of  the 
public  funds  as  would  safely  conserve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state. 

In  jNIonmouth,  Ore.,  October  16,  1879.  Mr. 
Fenton  married  Katherine  Lucas,  a  native  of 
Polk  county,  this  state.  Her  father.  Albert  W. 
Lucas,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  came  to  the  north- 
west as  early  as  1853  ^""J  identified  himself  witli 
the  agricultural  interests  of  Polk  county.  The 
four  sons  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Fenton  are  named 
as  follows :  Ralph  Albert,  member  of  the  class 
of  1903,  LTiiversity  of  Oregon;  Horace  B..  class 
of  1902.  Portland  Academy;  Kenneth  L.,  class  of 
1904.  Portland  Academy;  and  William  D.,  Jr. 
The  family  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  Mr.  Fenton  formerly  served  as 
trustee.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  socially  is  connected  with  the  Arling- 
ton and  University  Clubs,  being  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  latter.  His  identification  with  ]\Ia- 
sonry  dates  from  1880,  when  he  was  initiated 
into  Lafayette  Lodge  No.  3,  A.  F  &  A.  M.  At 
this  writing  he  is  connected  with  Portland  Lodge 
No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Oregon  Consistory  No. 
I,  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  AI.  S.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  L'nited  Work- 


MILTON  SUNDERLAND.  Back  to  patri- 
otic sires  on  both  sides  of  his  family,  Milton  Sun- 
derland traces  his  descent,  and  unquestionably 
derived  from  these  same  admirable  sources  the 
reliable  traits  of  character  developed  at  a  later 
period  among  the  trying  pioneer  conditions  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Sunderland,  who  is  rounding  out 
his  well  directed  retirement  in  Portland,  was 
born  in  Mercer  county.  Mo.,  June  8,  1842,  and 
was  reared  in  Iowa  until  his  tenth  year.  His 
paternal  and  maternal  grandsires  followed  the 
martial  fortunes  of  Washington  for  four  years, 
one  of  them  being  a  celebrated  and  most  astute 
spy,  who,  afterward  being  captured,  was  one  of 
two  to  successfully  run  the  gauntlet  and  escape. 
The  parents  of  Mr.  Sunderland,  mentioned  at 
length  in  another  part  of  this  book,  were  Benja- 
min and  Elizabeth  (Schaffer)  Sunderland,  na- 
tives respectively  of  Tippecanoe  county,  Ind.,  and 
Pennsvlvania. 
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The  little  log  school  house  in  Wapello  county, 
Iowa,  where  Milton  Sunderland  gained  his  first 
glimpse  into  book  lore,  was  situated  one  mile 
from  the  paternal  farm,  and  was  only  pat- 
ronized by  the  Sunderland  children  for  a  few 
months  during  the  winter  time.  A  flood  appear- 
ing in  1851  his  father  decided  to  run  no  more 
risks  in  the  Keokuk  district,  and  an  emigration 
of  the  family  to  the  west  was  planned.  The 
ten-year-old  lad  made  himself  useful  driving 
loose  cattle  on  the  way,  and  he  walked  a  great 
many  miles  of  the  long  distance.  The  remark- 
alile  personality  in  this  part  of  the  great  caravan 
that  wound  its  way  over  river  and  plain  was  the 
mother  of  the  six  Sunderland  children,  who 
drove  the  family  carriage  drawn  by  two  Cana- 
dian ponies,  each  weighing  a  thousand  pounds, 
missing  only  one  day  of  such  service  when  once 
on  the  way.  Also  she  was  a  ministering  angel 
to  the  sick  and  weary  and  discouraged,  and  Ijy 
her  great  strength  of  character  and  sublime  faith 
in  their  ultimate  good  fortune,  stimulated  them 
to  renewed  effort. 

After  the  family  located  on  their  permanent 
section  of  land,  one  mile  east  of  Woodlawn,  Mil- 
ton, though  barely  eleven  years  of  age,  made 
himself  generally  useful,  and  materially  assisted 
in  grubbing  and  clearing  the  timbered  land,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  crops.  About  this  time 
the  family  lived  in  a  rude  cabin  with  a  dirt  floor, 
and  the  inconvenience  and  loneliness  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  those  similarly  placed.  Hav- 
ing reached  his  majority  Mr.  Sunderland  started 
for  Florence,  on  the  Salmon  river,  Idaho,  his 
brother  accompanying  him  on  the  four  hundred 
mile  walk.  They  had  three  pack  horses,  and 
were  reasonably  successful  as  miners,  and  also 
increased  their  revenue  during  the  three  years 
later  devoted  to  logging  on  the  Columbia  Slough 
Road.  In  Portland  Air.  Sunderland  was  inter- 
ested in  the  wood  business  for  eleven  months, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Columbia  river  district 
and  engaged  in  the  dairy  business.  Since  then 
he  has  been  dealing  in  stock  on  a  large  scale  and 
has  lived  on  farms  in  different  parts  of  Mult- 
nomah county.  His  last  rural  residence  was  on 
the  old  Payne  place  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
acres,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  mov- 
ing to  Portland  in  1886.  This  ranch,  finely  im- 
proved, and  equipped  with  all  modern  labor  sav- 
ing devices,  passed  from  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Sunderland  in  March  of  1901,  and  with  it  went 
the  stock,  which  had  the  reputation  of  being 
among  the  finest  in  Multnomah  county.  At  one 
time  he  owned  as  many  as  nine  hundred  acres,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  was  in  the  city 
limits,  and  was  therefore  more  suitable  for  resi- 
dence and  business  blocks  than  stock  raising. 
Mr.  Sunderland  is  interested  in  a  coal  mine 
twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Portland,  in  Wash- 


ington county,  the  company  having  already  be- 
gun to  operate  the  same.  In  the  spring  of  1902 
Mr.  Sunderland  built  a  summer  home  at  Hood 
River,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  depot, 
and  here  the  family  spend  much  of  their  time 
during  the  summer. 

\'arious  social  and  other  organizations  benefit 
b}-  the  membership  of  Mr.  Sunderland,  whose 
genial  manner  and  unfailing  tact  not  only  win 
but  retain  friends.  He  is  essentially  social  in  his 
tastes,  and  is  devoted  to  out-of-door  sports,  es- 
pecially hunting  and  fishing.  Politically  he  has 
always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
the  Democracy,  and  for  several  years  served  as 
school  director,  being  an  earnest  advocate  of  good 
schools.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Orient  Lodge  No.  17,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  Fidelity  Lodge  No. 
4,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Degree  of  Honor,  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  Workmen.  With  his  wife  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
contributes  generously  of  time  and  means  to- 
wards its  maintenance  and  charities. 

His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Elizabeth 
Stansbery.  (A  complete  sketch  of  her  family  will 
be  found  in  the  biography  which  follows.)  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sunderland  have  been  born  the  follow- 
ing children :  Mary  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Port- 
land Business  College,  and  now  Mrs.  Beckwith 
of  Portland ;  Charles,  a  graduate  .of  the  Portland 
high  school,  and  now  engaged  in  dairying  on 
the  Columbia  Slough  Road ;  Ivy  M.,  Mrs.  Rowe 
of  Portland ;  and  Bertha,  at  home  with  her  par- 
ents. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Sunderland  has  been  a  very 
busy  man,  and  now  that  he  has  retired  from 
active  business  he  well  deserves  the  rest  which  a 
long,  busy  and  useful  life  rewards.  At  all  times 
he  has  been  ready  and  willing  to  give  time  and 
means  in  support  of  any  measure  that  had  for  its 
basis  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  with  which 
the  people  of  Oregon  are  surrounded.  He  has 
never  been  a  man  that  cared  for  publicity,  pre- 
ferring to  do  his  part  in  a  quiet  unostentatious 
way.  A  man  with  strong  domestic  tastes,  he  has 
found  his  great  happiness  within  the  bosom  of 
his  family  and  all  his  life  he  has  been  a  devoted 
husband  and  loving  father.  To  such  men  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given,  for  it  is  to  them 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due,  as  thev  are 
the  ones  who  have  redeemed  Oregon  from  a 
wilderness  and  they  are  the  ones  that  have  stood 
for  all  that  was  good  and  pure. 


JOHX  E.  STANSBERY.  While  not  one  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Stansbery  was 
one  of  the  man_\-  that  crossed  the  plains  with  ox 
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teams,  encountering  all  of  the  hardships  and 
privations  incident  to  the  long,  tedious  trip.  A 
native  of  Indiana  and  a  son  of  John  Stansbery, 
John  E.  was  thoroughl_v  familiar  with  the  life 
of  the  pioneer.  His  father  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  and  settled  in  the  Hoosier  state  at  a  very 
early  day.  Later  in  life  he  removed  to  JeiTerson 
couiitv,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  until  death  ended 
his  career  in  this  world.  Reared  on  the  plains 
of  the  great  middle  west,  John  E.  Stansbery  had 
few  advantages,  as  in  those  days  the  services  of 
the  boy  were  too  valuable  to  be  wasted  in  school, 
and  as  soon  as  old  enough  he  was  obliged  to  per- 
form his  part  of  the  farm  labors.  When  a  young 
man  he  learned  the  cooper's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  some  _\ears.  Later  he  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  state  of  his  nativit\-,  and  in  1852 
he  started  for  Oregon,  but  for  some  reason, 
when  Jefferson  county,  Iowa,  was  reached,  the 
little  party  tarried.  Here  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising  until  May  3,  1862.  Then, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  he 
resumed  the  trip  that  had  been  begun  ten  }'ears 
previous.  Six  months  were  spent  in  covering  the 
weary  distance  and  it  was  on  October  15,  1862, 
that  the  little  band  reached  Portland.  For  the 
first  two  years  they  lived  on  a  farm  near  Hills- 
boro,  while  the  third  year  was  spent  on  what 
was  known  as  the  old  Ouimby  place.  The  next 
five  years  were  spent  on  the  Whittaker  farm,  and 
then  a  dairy  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  was  purchased  in  what  is  now  Woodlawn. 
On  this  farm  he  conducted  a  dairy  and  carried 
on  general  farming  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  September,  1881. 

His  wife,  who  in  maiden  life  was  Miss  A.  M. 
Hughes,  was  born  in  Charleston,  Clark  county, 
Ind..  a  daughter  of  William  Hughes,  a  native  of 
Kentuckv.  The  original  name  of  the  Hughes 
family  is  veiled  in  obscuritv,  having  been  lost 
track  of  when  the  paternal  great-great-grand- 
father was  kidnapped  from  his  seaport  town  in 
England,  and  brought  to  America  when  a  very 
small  lad.  In  this  country  he  was  adopted  by  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Hughes,  from  whom  he 
took  his  name.  He  accompanied  them  on  their 
removal  from  Kentucky  and  remained  with  them 
after  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Indiana. 
The  paternal  grandfather  Hughes,  also  William 
by  name,  was  a  cooper  bv  trade,  and  after  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Indiana  he  had  a  small  shop 
on  his  farni,  where  he  did  the  work  of  the  neigh- 
Iiorhood. 

John  E.  Stansbery,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Sunder- 
land, married  Miss  A.  M.  Hughes,  who  is  still 
living  and  resides  in  Portland.  She  became  the 
mother  of  thirteen  children,  ten  of  whom  grew  to 
maturity,  and  nine  of  whom  are  now  living, 
Nancy  Elizabeth  being  the  oldest ;  Marv  Mar- 
garet is  now  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dufur  of  Wasco  countv. 


Ore. ;  Susan  E.  is  now  ]\Irs.  Windle  of  Portland ; 
Rosa  Lell  married  W.  D.  Zeller  of  Portland,  but 
now  in  Dawson ;  Lucetta  became  the  wife  of 
John  Foster,  who  died  January  3,  1901  ;  Frances 
is  now  Mrs.  M.  A.  Zeller  of  Portland;  J.  E.  and 
S.  E.  are  twins  and  live  in  Woodlawn ;  and  Will- 
iam Grant  is  living  in  Dawson.  Mrs.  Sunderland 
was  reared  in  Iowa  until  her  fourteenth  year, 
when  she  accompanied  her  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Oregon.  She  has  a  very  vivid  remem- 
brance of  the  long  trip  across  the  plains,  which 
to  her  was  a  long  joyous  holiday. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stansbery  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  he  never  had  the  time  nor  inclination  to  take 
any  active  part  in  the  political  struggles,  prefer- 
ing  rather  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  his  busi- 
ness interests.  Fraternally  he  was  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  while  religiously  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


I.  N.  FLEISCHXER.  The  rapid  development 
of  manufacturing  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  recent 
years  has  brought  to  the  front  young  men  of 
executive  ability  and  firm  grasp  of  detail.  A 
man  of  this  progressive  type  is  I.  N.  Fleischner, 
of  the  firm  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co.,  Port- 
land, the  largest  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
dr^"  goods  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  Mr.  Fleisch- 
ner is  a  native  Oregonian,  having  been  born  at 
Albany,  July  16,  1859.  His  father,  Jacob 
Fleischner,  had  settled  in  Oregon  in  the  early 
'50s.  Coming  from  Austria  when  quite  a  young 
man,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  merchandising 
in  Iowa,  but  soon  joined  in  the  westward  march 
and  crossed  the  plains  to  C^regon  in  an  ox-team, 
which  was  the  only  method  of  conveyance  half 
a  century  ago.  At  Albany  he  began  business 
again  and  widened  his  field  of  operations  by  mov- 
ing to  Portland  in  i860.  At  present  his  family 
consists  of  himself  and  wife.  Six  children  were 
born  to  this  union,  of  whom  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  living. 

I.  N.  Fleischner  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Portland,  supplementing  the  high 
school  course  by  a  term  at  St.  Augustine  Military 
College,  Benicia,  Cal.,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1878.  After  leaving  school,  he  entered 
the  firm  of  which  he  is  now  a  partner.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  Louis  Fleischner.  he  suc- 
ceeded with  his  brother  to  the  Fleischner  end 
of  the  business.  At  that  time  the  firm  was  com- 
posed of  I.  X.  and  Max  Fleischner.  Solomon 
Hirsch,  Sanniel  Simon,  and  Mark  A.  Mayer. 
Mr.  Hirsch  has  since  died. 

From  the  time  that  he  first  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Fleischner  has  been  actively  identified 
with  every  movement  for  the  good  of  the  state 
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of  Oregon.  He  has  served  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  as  vice-president  and  for  two  years 
was  secretary  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  most  influential  commercial  body  on 
the  northwest  coast.  The  Commercial  Club  and 
other  business  and  social  organizations  include 
him  among  their  members.  In  June,  1903,  the 
city  of  Heppner,  Lire.,  was  partially  destroyed 
by  a  flood  and  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  peo- 
ple were  drowned.  A  great  amount  of  relief 
was  sent  from  Portland  to  the  stricken  people, 
and  Mr.  Fleischner  was  honored  by  the  mayor 
with  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  relief  com- 
mittee, a  position  which  he  filled  with  signal  abil- 
ity. Mr.  Fleischner's  firm  was  one  of  the  largest 
subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
h'air  corporation,  which  has  been  formed  to  hold 
an  international  exposition  at  Portland  in  1905 
in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Oregon  country  by  the 
explorers  Lewis  and  Clark.  Mr.  Fleischner  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  cor- 
poration and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  press 
and  publicity. 

Mr.  Fleischner  is  an  extensive  traveler  and 
has  made  several  trips  abroad,  taking  in  Europe, 
Asia  and  northern  Africa.  He  is  a  close  ob- 
server, and  his  letters  and  lectures  on  places  he 
has  visited  have  been  greatly  appreciated  in 
Portland.  Mr.  Fleischner  was  married  in  1887 
to  Miss  Tessie  Goslinsky,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fleischner  have  one  child. 


HON.  JOSIAH  FAILING.  In  the  dawn  of 
her  awakening  prosperity  Portland  had  her  com- 
manding personalities  who  manipulated  her  re- 
sources with  dexterous  hand,  and  developed 
whatsoever  of  lasting  good  was  suggested  by  her 
advantages  of  climate,  situation  and  soil.  Such 
an  one  was  Hon.  Josiah  Failing,  founder  of  a 
family  of  splendid  commercial  and  moral  import- 
ance, and  transmitter  of  traits  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  the  fundamentals  of  admirable  citizen- 
ship. So  fine  a  mental  revelation  of  Portland's 
needs,  so  harmonious  a  blending  of  opportunities 
and  accomplishments,  suggest  to  the  student  of 
nationalities  the  country  from  which  he  drew  his 
inspiration,  especially  when  he  is  universally  re- 
called as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  public  school 
system  of  his  adopted  city.  That  empire  which 
produced  a  John  Jacob  Astor,  produced  also  the 
house  of  Failing,  and  from  the  Palatinate  on  the 
Rhine  came  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Josiah, 
who  settled  in  the  Mohawk  \'alley  west  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  1 710.  This  emigrant  ancestor 
had  the  thrift  that  is  begotten  by  industry,  the 
positive  purpose  born  of  moral  motive  and  the 
vigorous  mentality  that  is  nurtured  and  strength- 
ened by  upright  living,  all  of  which  are  character- 


istics par  excellence  of  the  chiklren  of  the  Father- 
land. Descendants  of  the  establisher  of  the  fam- 
ilv  in  America  continued  to  live  in  New  York 
state,  and  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county, 
Josiah  Failing  was  born  on  his  father's  farm, 
July  9,  1806. 

Shut  in  by  the  horizon  of  the  paternal  acres, 
Mr.  Failing  realized  his  limitations  and  was  con- 
vinced that  destiny  intended  him  for  larger 
things  than  were  possible  in  the  then  circum- 
scribed life  of  the  agriculturist,  and  when  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  went  to  Albany,  to  learn  the 
trade  of  paper  stainer,  and  in  1824,  accompanied 
his  employer  to  New  York.  He  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship and  continued  to  follow  his  trade 
until  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it  on  account  of 
ill  health.  His  next  venture  was  in  the  trucking 
business,  which  he  followed  for  some  years.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  served  for  several  terms  as  super- 
intendent of  public  vehicles  of  the  city.  Becom- 
ing convinced  that  the  west  with  its  undeveloped 
resources  offered  better  inducements,  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  a  home  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
in  1 85 1,  accompanied  by  his  two  oldest  sons, 
Henry  and  John  W.,  he  came  to  Oregon,  which 
was  then  a  territory,  and  settled  in  Portland. 
Two  years  later  he  was  followed  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  family.  At  that  time  the  city 
was  in  its  infancy,  but  Mr.  Failing  seemed  to 
have  faith  in  its  future  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
he  organized  the  firm  of  J.  Failing  &  Co.  The 
following  twelve  years  were  devoted  to  the  active 
management  of  this  business,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  retired. 

The  pronounced  ability  of  Mr.  Failing  was 
bound  to  receive  ready  recognition  in  his  new 
home  in  the  west,  and  especially  were  his  broad 
and  liberal  political  tendencies  required  in  shap- 
ing the  future  municipal  policy  of  the  town.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  during 
his  term  of  service  he  wisely  directed  its  affairs 
from  chaos  to  a  semblance  of  order  and  stability. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
which  nominated  President  Lincoln  for  a  second 
term,  and  to  the  convention  which  nominated 
General  Grant.  More  than  any  other  of  the  great 
forerunners  of  northwestern  development  he 
foresaw  the  advantages  of  educating  the  rising 
generation,  and  to  this  end  devoted  his  most 
strenuous  eflforts,  eventually  accomplishing  the 
establishment  and  management  of  that  system 
whose  present  high  excellence  is  attributed  to 
his  timely  guidance.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  con- 
nection that  Mr.  Failing  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered, and  no  higher  tribute  could  emanate  from 
the  hearts  of  a  grateful  posterity,  who  realize 
that  this  large-hearted  and  clear-minded  pioneer 
saw  them  in  his  waking  dreams,  traversing  the 
byways  and  lanes  accessible  to  the  assimilated 
intelligence  of  the  world,  and  willingly  gave  of 
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his  time,  his  money  and  his  counsel  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  immeasurable  desire. 

In  his  religious  inclinations  Mr.  Failing  was 
a  Baptist,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
first  church  of  that  denomination  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  which  occurred  in  August,  i860.  Al- 
ways interested  in  its  advancement  and  well- 
being  he  actively  promoted  its  interests,  and  con- 
tributed generously  to  its  charities.  To  live  far 
beyond  the  biblical  allotment  was  the  privilege 
of  JVIr.  Failing,  and  to  no  wayfarer  among  the 
stress  of  a  growing  city  could  that  "Old  age 
serene  and  bright  and  lovely  as  a  Lapland  night" 
descend  with  greater  beneficence.  Throughout 
his  days  he  was  distinguished  for  honesty,  in- 
dustry, and  that  fine  consideration  for  other.s 
which  more  than  any  other  trait  in  human  nature 
is  responsible  for  the  worth-while  accomplish- 
ments and  friendships  of  the  world.  He  was 
both  a  philanthropist  and  a  humanitarian,  and 
his  efforts  to  alleviate  the  misery  around  him 
were  continuous  rather  than  intermittent.  His 
death,  August  14,  1877,  deprived  the  city  of  one 
of  her  noblest  men.  He  not  only  left  behind 
him  the  heritage  of  a  good  name,  of  substantial 
public  services  and  unquestioned  integrity,  but 
has  contributed  to  the  future  growth  of  Portland 
three  sons,  Henry,  Edward  and  James  F.,  men 
of  high  character  and  more  than  ordinary  busi- 
ness ability. 


JAMES  F.  FAILING,  for  many  years  a 
merchant  of  Portland,  and  now  president  of 
the  wholesale  hardware  firm  of  Corbetl,  Failing 
&  Robertson,  bears  a  nanje  forever  enshrined 
among  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  and  associated 
with  the  most  substantial  development  of  Port- 
land. He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  March 
24,  1842,  and  of  the  six  children  born  to 
Josiah  and  Henrietta  ( Ellison )  Failing  who 
reached  maturity,  he  is  the  youngest.  His  par- 
ents were  natives  respectively  of  Montgomery 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  Charleston,  S.  C.  Josiah 
Failing  died  in  Portland,  August  14,  1877,  and 
was  survived  by  his  wife  until  January  20,  1885. 
Of  the  children  in  the  family  Mary  F.  is  now 
Mrs.  M(!rrill  of  Portland ;  Elizabeth  became  the. 
wife  of  John  Conner  of  Albany,  ( )re.,  but  is  now 
deceased ;  Henry  is  mentioned  at  length  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work ;  John  W.  studied  medi- 
cine after  retiring  from  business  in  1865,  and 
thereafter  practiced  near  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  January,  1895 ;  Edward 
is  also  written  of  in  this  work ;  and  James  F. 
completes  the  number. 

When  eleven  years  old  James  ¥.  Failing  came 
with  his  brother  and  mother  around  the  Horn  in 
the  ship  Hurricane,  the  journey  to  San  Fran- 
cisco taking  four  months.     Thev  came  at   once 


to  Portland,  the  trip  being  made  by  steamer. 
The  youth  was  educated  at  the  Portland  Acad- 
emy and  Female  Seminary,  which  was  the  lead- 
ing school  of  the  state,  and  in  i860,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies,  began  clerking  for  his  brother 
Henry.  January  i,  1871,  was  organized  the  firm 
of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Co.,  Henry  Failing  and 
Mr.  Corbett  being  the  two  principal  partners, 
the  other  members  of  the  firm  being  Marshall  B. 
Millard,  Edward  Failing,  James  F.  Failing  as 
the  Portland  partners,  and  John  A.  Hatt  as  the 
eastern  partner.  With  some  changes  the  firm 
continued  in  business  in  Portland  until  Januar_\' 
I,  1895,  at  which  time  the  corporation  of  Corbett, 
Failing  &  Robertson  was  formed,  consisting 
largely  of  the  two  firms  of  Corbett,  Failing  & 
Co.,  and  Foster  &  Robertson.  The  firm  carry  one 
of  the  largest  hardware  stocks  in  the  northwest, 
and  the  business  is  still  located  on  the  east  side 
of  Front  street,  between  Oak  and  Stark  streets. 
Although  still  president  of  the  company  James 
F.  Failing  retired  from  business  about  two  years 
ago,  and  is  now  enjoying  a  rest  from  a  very  active 
career. 

In  Albany,  Ore.,  in  1880,  Mr.  Failing  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Jane  J.  Conner,  Mrs. 
Failing  being  a  native  of  Albany,  and  daughter 
of  John  and  Martha  (  Whittlesey  )  Conner.  Mr. 
Conner  was  a  pioneer  merchant  and  banker  of 
Albany,  who  died  in  Portland  February  12,  1902. 
Mrs.  Failing  is  a  graduate  of  the  Albany  Colle- 
giate Institute,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children : 
Edward  J.,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  class 
of  1903;  Kate  Whittlesey,  attending  school  at 
Waterbury,  Conn. ;  John  Conner :  Frederick  El- 
lison ;  and  Henrietta  Chase.  Mr.  Failing  is  a 
member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Port- 
land. He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Oregon  Pioneers. 


EDWARD  FAILING.  In  writing'  the  his- 
tory of  a  city  or  county  one  must  devote  con- 
siderable space  to  the  men  who  have  built  up  and 
developed  the  commercial  industry.  The  pres- 
ent generation  of  Oregon  owes  much  to  those 
men,  who,  by  their  business  ability  and  perse- 
verance, have  made  this  one  of  the  greatest 
states  in  the  Union.  Although  not  a  native  of 
( 'regon,  practically  the  entire  life  of  Mr.  Fail- 
ing was  spent  in  the  city  of  Portland.  It  was 
here  he  received  his  educational  training  and  it 
was  here  that  he  first  entered  the  mercantile 
field.  His  efforts  were  well  rewarded,  and  when 
he  died  he  was  able  to  leave  his  family  a  com- 
fortable competence. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Failing  was 
born  December  18,  1840,  a  son  of  Josiah  and 
Henrietta      (Ellison)      Failing.        (A     complete 
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sketch  of  Josiah  Failing  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page  of  this  work.)  At  the  age  of  thir- 
teen our  subject  was  brought  to  Portland  by  his 
parents.  Soon  afterward  he  entered  the  Port- 
land Academy  and  Female  Seminary,  where  he 
received  his  educational  training.  It  was  nat- 
ural that  he  should  take  to  the  business  in  which 
his  father  was  engaged,  and  when  a  young  man 
he  entered  the  store  of  H.  W.  Corbett,  accepting 
an  humble  position.  By  close  application  and 
industry  he  steadily  advanced  from  a  clerkship, 
until,  in  1868,  he  was  admitted  to  the  firm  of 
H.  W.  Corbett  &  Compan\'.  On  the  formation 
of  the  firm  of  Corbett,  Failing  &  Company,  he 
became  one  of  the  members,  and  when  this  firm 
was  succeeded  by  Corbett,  Failing  &  Robertson, 
he  remained  with  the  latter  organization.  While 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  his 
store  duties,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  other  business  affairs,  and 
was  for  a  time  a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Portland.  Two  years  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  January  29,  1900,  he  retired 
from  active  business  and  devoted  his  time  to  the 
settlement  of  his  brother  Henry's  estate. 

In  Trinity  Church,  Portland,  August  2,  1866, 
Mr.  Failing  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mis^ 
Olivia  B.  Henderson,  daughter  of  Robert  Hen- 
derson, a  native  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Henderson 
crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1846,  and  set- 
tled in  Yamhill  county,  where  he  later  pur- 
chased a  farm  upon  which  he  lived  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  well-directed  life  was 
interspersed  with  some  outside  activity,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  season  of  mining  in 
California  in  1849.  His  thrift  and  industry  were 
rewarded  with  a  competence,  and  his  home  seven 
miles  south  of  McMinnville,  and  five  miles  from 
his  first  settlement  in  Oregon,  was  one  of  the 
most  desirable  in  that  section  of  the  county. 
His  death  occurred  November  I,  1890,  in  his 
eighty-second  year.  He  was  survived  by  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Miss  Rhoda  C.  Hol- 
man,  until  1901,  when  she,  too,  was  called  to 
her  final  reward.  Mrs.  Henderson  was  born  in 
Kentucky.  Besides  Mrs.  Failing  there  were  the 
following  children  :  Lucy  A.,  the  wife  of  Judge 
Deady,  Portland ;  Mary  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  George 
Murch,  Coburg;  John  J.,  Coburg ;  Frances  A., 
Mrs.  John  Catlin,  Portland ;  I.  Harvev,  Salem ; 
Alice  M.,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Strong,  Portland :'  and  Wil- 
liam A.,  Salem.  The  three  sons  of  Robert  Hen- 
ilerson  spent  a  large  portion  of  their  lives  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Yamhill  count}-.  Mrs. 
Failing  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  was  educated  principally  in  Port- 
land and  during  her  married  life  was  her  hus- 
band's greatest  comfort  and  consolation.  Since 
his  death  she  has  lived  at  the  family  home  in 
Portland.     The  order  of  birth  of  her  nine  chil- 


dren is  as  follows  :  Henrietta  Henderson  ;  Lucy 
Deady ;  Elsie  C,  the  wife  of  E.  H.  Shepard ; 
Emma  Corbett ;  Katherine  Fredericka ;  Rhoda 
Duval ;  Ernestine  ;  Henry  Robertson  ;  and  Olivia 
H.  Mrs.  Failing  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Failing  was  a  blow  to  the 
city  of  Portland  that  was  felt  by  all.  A  man  of 
splendid  business  ability,  his  most  earnest  ef- 
forts were  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  enterprises  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  in  placing  them  on  a  par  with 
the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Quiet  in 
manner,  he  never  had  the  desire  for  public  life 
found  in  many.  Not  that  he  was  not  public 
spirited,  for  there  was  no  man  in  Portland  that 
took  a  more  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city  than  he.  No  movement  calculated  to  be 
of  benefit  to  the  city  of  his  adoption  went  by 
without  his  endorsement  and  he  was  at  all  times 
willing  to  give  of  his  time  and  means.  Although 
he  did  not  unite  with  any  church,  he  was  an 
ardent  Baptist  and  strong  supporter  of  that  de- 
nomination. Of  his  goodness  and  thoughtfulness 
in  the  midst  of  his  dearly  beloved  family,  the 
various  members  alone  are  capable  of  testifying. 
It  can  truly  be  said,  the  world  is  better  for  hav- 
ing known  him.  In  his  life  there  was  much  that 
was  worthy  of  emulation.  He  was  a  noble  man 
and  his  record  is  one  of  which  Portland  is  proud. 


HON,  JULIUS  C.  MORELAND.  During 
the  stirring  days  in  England  when  Oliver  Crom- 
well held  the  reins  of  power  one  of  his  stanch 
supporters  was  a  member  of  the  Moreland  fam- 
ily, but  after  the  death  of  the  Protector  it 
seemed  advisable  for  this  ancestor  to  seek  an- 
other home :  hence  about  1660  he  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Virginia,  settling  on  the  James  river. 
From  him  descended  a  long  line  of  planters,  who 
were  strict  adherents  of  the  Quaker  faith.  John 
Moreland,  a  Virginian  by  birth,  settled  in  North 
Carolina  in  young  manhood,  but  in  1807  moved 
to  Kentucky  and  five  years  later  settled  in  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  died  about  1853.  Though 
reared  in  the  Quaker  religion,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  his  son.  Rev.  Jesse  Moreland,  who  was  born 
near  Asheville,  N.  C,  January  i,  1802,  for  more 
than  seventy  years  held  a  license  as  a  local 
preacher  in  that  denomination.  All  of  this  min- 
isterial work  was  done  gratuitously,  for  love  of 
humanity  and  a  desire  to  uplift  men  and  women 
through  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity. 
Meantime,  in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  he  con- 
ducted farm  pursuits.  Discerning  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  slavery,  he  determined  to  seek  a  home 
far  removed  from  its  shadow,  and  therefore 
settled  in  Carlinville,   Macoupin  county,   111.,   in 
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1848.  Four  years  later,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  seven  children,  he  crossed  the  plains  with 
ox-teams,  crossing  the  iMissouri  at  St.  Joseph, 
thence  proceeding  up  the  Platte,  and  finally  ar- 
riving in  Oregon  October  6,  after  a  journey  of 
six  months.  The  home  of  the  family  for  some 
time  was  on  a  farm  in  Clackamas  county.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1859  he  took  up  mer- 
chandising, which  he  followed  for  twelve  years. 
In  1882  he  settled  in  Salem,  thence  went  to  Port- 
land, where  he  died  March  3,  1890,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years,  three  months  and  two  days. 
While  living  in  Carlinville  he  was  made  a  Mason 
in  Mount  Nebo  Lodge,  of  which  Gen.  John  M. 
Palmer  was  then  master. 

The  wife  of  Rev.  Jesse  Moreland  was  Susan 
Robertson,  a  native  of  Cumberland  county, 
Tenn.,  and  a  daughter  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Nelson;  Robertson.  The  founder  of  the  fami- 
ly in  America  was  Gen.  William  Robertson,  an 
officer  under  Cromwell  and  a  member  of  the  jury 
in  the  trial  of  Charles  I,  and  as  such  a  partici- 
pant in  the  order  demanding  the  death  of  Charles 
II.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  sought  safety 
by  flight,  and  in  1658  settled  in  Virginia.  Major 
Charles  Robertson,  who  was  born  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, about  1750  went  to  North  Carolina.  In 
1768  he  and  a  brother  James  crossed  over  the  then 
wilderness  to  what  is  now  Watauga  Springs, 
Tenn.,  where  tney  settled  in  the  midst  of  the 
wildest  surroundings  imaginable,  being,  in  fact, 
the  first  white  settlers  in  the  entire  state.  Soon 
they  were  joined  by  John  Sevier.  Both  James 
and  Charles  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
The  name  of  James  Robertson  is  preserved  in 
history  as  that  of  one  of  the  four  most  cele- 
brated men  of  Tennessee.  Though  less  promi- 
nent, Charles  was  no  less  active  and  worthy.  In 
the  war  with  England  he  fought  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  Cowpens,  Musgrove  Mills,  and  other 
engagements,  holding  the  rank  of  major.  His  son, 
George,  though  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  insisted 
upon  entering  the  colonial  army  but  was  refused 
permission.  With  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  ances- 
tors he  determined  to  go  even  without  permis- 
sion, and  the  following  morning  Major  Robert- 
son was  surprised  to  find  that  his  best  horse  and 
rifle  as  well  as  the  boy  were  missing.  A  desire  to 
fight  the  British  was  strong  among  those  Ten- 
nessee pioneers,  and  it  finally  became  necessary 
to  draft  men  into  the  home  guard,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  men  enough  left  to  protect  the 
women  and  children  against  the  Indians. 

During  the  war  of  1812  five  of  the  Robertsons 
fought  under  Jackson  in  New  Orleans  and  later 
Julius  C.  N.  Robertson  was  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Creek  war  under  the  same  general.  Major 
Charles  Robertson  died  in  1707,  but  his  brother 
James  survived  until  1820.  George,  the  fifteen- 
vear-old    soldier,    became    a    farmer    and    died 


about  1830.  In  the  family  of  Rev.  Jesse  More- 
land  there  were  nine  children.  Wesley,  who  was 
captain  of  Company  C,  Seventh  Iowa  Infantry, 
was  in  the  Civil  war  witn  Wallace  at  Shiloh, 
with  Grant  at  Donelson  and  Henry,  and  with 
Lyon  at  Booneville  and  Wilson  Creek ;  he  passed 
away  June  23,  1862,  and  rests  at  Corinth.  The 
other  members  of  the  family  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Owen,  of  Alount  Tabor, 
Portland ;  Martha,  who  died  in  Illinois  at  twenty 
\ears  of  age ;  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  of  Port- 
land ;  William,  of  Clackamas  county,  Ore. ; 
Samuel  A.,  who  was  attorney,  police  judge  and 
a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Orcgonian,  and  who 
died  in  Portland  in  1886;  Eliza  and  Josephine, 
who  died  in  Oregon  respectively  in  1857  ^"^^ 
i860;  and  Julius  C,  who  was  born  in  Smith 
county,  Tenn.,  June' 10,  1844,  and  is  now  an 
attorney  of  Portland. 

When  eight  years  of  age  Julius  C.  ^Moreland 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Oregon,  where  he 
aided  in  clearing  a  farm,  having  the  privilege  of 
attending  school  three  months  during  the  year. 
In  April  of  i860  he  came  to  Portland  and  se- 
cured employment  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Oregon  Fanner,  where  he  remained  for  three 
and  one-half  years.  Afterwards  he  attended  the 
old  Portland  Academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1865.  For  six  weeks  during  1864 
he  had  charge  of  the  state  printing  office  at 
Salem.  After  graduating  he  began  the  study  of 
the  law.  working  at  intervals  at  his  trade  in 
order  to  pay  expenses.  In  1867  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  after  which  he  practiced  in  Boise 
City.  Idaho,  and  also  followed  his  trade  on  the 
Idaho  Statesnwn  for  a  year.  On  his  return  to 
Portland  he  acted  as  foreman  for  the  Daily 
Oregonian  for  a  short  time.  In  December,  1868, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  F.  Caples 
under  the  firm  name  of  Caples  &  Moreland,  the 
two  continuing  together  for  six  years.  In  1SS5 
and  1886  Governor  Moody  appointed  Mr.  More- 
land  county  judge  of  Multnomah  county,  and 
in  1890  he  was  elected  to  the  office,  which  he 
filled  efficiently  for  a  term  of  four  years.  Since 
then  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  professional 
practice.  A  man  of  conspicuous  legal  talent,  he 
ranks  among  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  state, 
while  his  genial  personality  wins  many  friends 
outside  the  ranks  of  strictly  professional  circles. 
In  politics  a  Republican,  he  was  at  one  time 
secretary  of  the  state  central  committee,  frnni 
1872  to  1875  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  from  1877  to  1882  held  office  as 
city  attorney. 

in  Boise  City,  July  3.  1867.  Judge  Moreland 
married  Abbie  B.  Kline,  who  was  born  in  Fort 
Scott.  Kans.,  and  in  1853  accompanied  her  par- 
ents to  Corvallis,  Ore.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren, viz. :    Harvey   L.,  who  is  in  the  insurance 
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business ;  Susie  A.,  wife  of  M.  W.  Gill,  of  Port- 
laild ;  Eldon  W.,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company ; 
Julius  Irving  and  Lueen.  The  position  of  presi- 
dent which  Judge  Moreland  holds  in  the  Oregon 
Pioneers'  Association  has  brought  him  into  close 
contact  with  many  of  the  leading  pioneers  of  the 
state,  by  all  of  whom  he  is  held  in  high  regard. 
He  is  connected  with  the  Portland  Chapter,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  is  a  memljer  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  the  State  Bar  Association 
and  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade.  Though  not 
identified  with  any  denomination,  he  is  a  contrib- 
utor to  religious  movements,  especially  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  his 
wife  is  a  member.  His  initiation  into  Masonry 
occurred  October  22.  1866,  in  Harmony  Lodge 
No.  12.  In  1872  he  became  a  charter  member 
of  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
which  he  served  as  master  in  1878-79.  In  1872 
he  became  affiliated  with  Portland  Chapter  No. 
3,  R.  A.  M.,  of  which  he  officiated  as  high  priest 
in  1884-85.  In  1879  he  became  associated  with 
the  Knights  Templar  through  his  initiation  into 
Oregon  Commandery  No.  i.  In  1893-94  he  was 
grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon, 
and  previous  to  this  he  had  served  as  grand 
orator  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  grand  senior  dea- 
con and  deputy  grand  master.  Since  1888  he 
has  been  identified  with  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M. 
S.,  of  Portland.  No  follower  of  Masonry  has 
been  a  more  devoted  disciple  of  its  high  prin- 
ciples than  has  he,  and  in  his  life,  whether  occu- 
pying public  office  or  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  private  citizen,  it  has  been  his  ambition  to  ex- 
emplify  the   teachings   of   the  order. 


HON.  MELVIN  C.  GEORGE.  From  the 
colonial  period  of  American  historv  the  George 
family  has  borne  its  part  in  epoch-making  events. 
While  each  generation  contributed  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country's  material  resources,  they 
also  gave  men  of  valor  to  assist  in  our  nation's 
wars.  Jesse  George,  grandfather  of  M.  C,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  serving 
in  Captain  Radican's  company  of  volunteers  from 
\'irginia,  and  later  in  Capt.  William  George's 
company  in  a  regiment  commanded  by  Col. 
Thomas  Merriweather.  His  enlistment  dated 
from  September  i,  1778,  and  he  continued  at  the 
front  until  peace  was  established.  Afterward, 
with  Virginia  troops,  he  was  sent  on  a  journey  of 
exploration  to  the  northwest,  and  during  the 
trip  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  prospects  that  he 
decided  to  migrate  further  west.  Accordingly 
he  at  once  took  his  family  to  Ohio,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  settlers.  In  recognition 
of  his  services  in  the  army  he  was  granted  a 
pension   by   Lewis    Cass,    secretary   of   war,    his 


hardships,  sacrifices  and  perils  of  several  vears 
being  recognized  by  the  munificent  pension  of 
$13.50  per  annum,  a  little  more  than  a  dollar  a 
month.  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  M.  C. 
George  a  copy  of  an  application  made  by  this 
Revolutionary  ancestor  in  which  he  asked  for  an 
increase  in  the  pension. 

In  the  family  of  Jesse  George  was  a  son,  Pres- 
ley George,  who  was  born  in  Loudoun  county, 
Va.,  and  grew  to  manhood  in  Ohio.  There  he 
married  Mahala  Nickerson,  who  was  born  at 
Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  and  grew  to  womanhood  in 
Ohio.  Her  father.  Col.  Hugh  Nickerson,  who 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1782,  commanded 
a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteers  in  the 
war  of  181 2,  and  later  settled  in  Ohio.  His  wife, 
Rebecca  Blanchard,  was  also  of  eastern  birth. 
Tracing  his  ancestry  we  find  that  his  father, 
Hugh  Nickerson,  Sr.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  in  Capt.  Benjamin  Godfrey's  com- 
pany, under  Colonel  Winslow.  This  Revolution- 
ary soldier  was  a  son  of  Thomas  and  Dorcas 
(Sparrow)  Nickerson,  and  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Nickerson,  Sr.,  whose  father,  William,  was  a  son 
of  William  Nickerson,  Sr.,  a  passenger  on  the 
ship  John  and  Dorothy,  which  crossed  the  ocean 
from  Norwich,  England,  and  landed  in  Boston 
June  20,  1637.  On  the  Sparrow  side  the  ances- 
try is  traced  back  to  Elder  William  Brewster, 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Plymouth  colony, 
and  a  ruling  elder  of  the  church  at  Leyden,  and 
at  New  Plymouth,  also  keeper  of  the  postoffics 
at  Scrooby,  at  that  day  an  office  of  considerable 
importance.  Another  ancestor  of  the  Sparrow 
family  was  Governor  Thomas  Prince,  who  in 
1 62 1  crossed  to  Plymouth  from  England  in  the 
ship  Fortune,  and  afterward  held  office  as  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts. 

The  family  of  Presley  George  consisted  of 
eight  children,  but  five  of  these  died  of  diphtheria 
or  scarlet  fever  in  Ohio.  The  father  and  mother, 
with  the  three  surviving  children,  left  their 
eastern  home  and  proceeded  by  boat  from  Mari- 
etta to  St.  Joe,  Mo.  There  they  outfitted  with 
ox-teams  and  crossed  the  plains,  arriving  in 
Linn  county.  Ore.,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months.  Previous  to  this  they  camped  for  several 
weeks  in  what  is  now  East  Portland,  where  there 
were  only  two  houses  at  that  time.  Entering  a 
donation  claim  near  Lebanon,  the  father  took  up 
the  work  of  a  farmer  in  the  new  locality.  Coming 
from  a  timber  country,  he  preferred  a  location 
where  there  was  a  forest  growth  and  accord- 
ingly settled  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  timber. 
However,  an  experience  of  eight  years  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  moved  to  another  farm 
three  miles  from  Lebanon,  where  he  remained 
until  his  retirement  from  agricultural  pursuits. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the 
home   of  his   son,    M.   C,   in    Portland,  he   was 
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eighty-three  years  of  age.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  he  was  the  youngest  of  fifteen  children,  all 
of  whom  lived  to  be  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age,  and  the  men  of  the  family  were  without 
exception  large,  stalwart  and  sturdy,  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds  or  more.  His  wife  also 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-three  and  died  at  the 
home  of  her  son  in  Portland.  In  religion  they 
were  members  of  the  Old  School  Baptist  Church. 
On  the  disintegration  of  the  \Vhig  party,  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Republicans.  Of  his  three 
sons,  Hugh  N.,  who  was  a  teacher,  journalist 
and  attorney  at  Albany,  and  a  presidential  elector 
in  1864,  died  in  his  home  city  in  1882.  The 
second  son,  J.  W.,  who  was  United  States  marshal 
of  Washington  in  1884,  died  in  1892  in  his  home 
citv,  Seattle.  The  only  surviving  member  of  the 
family  is  Hon.  M.  C.  George,  of  Portland,  who 
was  born  near  Caldwell,  Noble  county,  Ohio, 
May  13,  1849.  To  the  advantages  of  an  academic 
education  he  added  a  course  of  study  in  Willam- 
ette University,  after  which  he  had  charge  of  the 
academv  at  Jefferson  and  also  for  a  year  acted 
as  principal  of  the  Albany  public  school. 

In  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  profession  of 
law,  toward  which  his  tastes  directed  him,  Mr, 
George  took  up  a  course  of  study  in  1873  under 
Judge  Powell  of  Albany,  later  reading  with 
Colonel  Effinger  of  Portland.  On  his  admission 
to  the  bar  he  began  to  practice  in  P'ortland.  At 
once  he  entered  upon  public  life  as  a  leader  in 
the  Republican  party.  From  1876  to  1880  he 
represented  his  district  in  the  state  senate.  During 
the  latter  year  he  was  nominated  for  congress- 
man-at-large  against  Governor  Whitaker,  the  in- 
cumbent, and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  almost 
thirteen  hundred.  In  March  of  1881  he  took 
his  seat  in  congress.  The  following  year  he  was 
re-elected,  serving  in  the  forty-seventh  and  forty- 
eighth  sessions  of  congress.  While  in  that  body 
he  was  a  member  of  the  committees  on  commerce 
and  revision  of  laws.  Much  of  his  legislation  was 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  ter- 
ritorial government  in  Alaska.  Large  appropri- 
ations were  secured  for  Oregon,  including  the 
payment  of  the  Modoc  Indian  bill  of  $130,000. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1884  he  declined 
to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  However,  his  fellow-citizens 
recognized  that  his  qualities  admirably  adapted 
him  for  public  service  and  frequently  solicited 
him  to  accept  offices  of  trust.  In  1897  Governor 
Lord  appointed  him  judge,  and  in  June  of  the 
following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  office  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  was  elected  for  a  full 
term  of  six  years,  and  has  since  filled  the  office, 
discharging  its  many  and  responsible  duties  in  a 


manner  calculated  to  place  him  in  a  rank  with 
the  most  able  jurists  of  the  state. 

The  marriage  of  Judge  George  occurred  at 
Lebanon  in  1872  and  united  him  with  Miss  Mary 
Eckler,  who  was  born  in  Danville,  111.  Her 
parents  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois, 
where  her  mother  died.  Later  the  family  start- 
ed across  the  plains.  During  the  journey  the 
father  died  and  was  buried  on  the  present  site 
of  Council  Bluffs.  From  there  the  sons  brought 
the  balance  of  the  family  to  Oregon,  arriving 
here  in  1853.  Three  daughters,  Florence,  Edna 
and  Jessie,  comprise  the  family  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  George.  The  oldest  daughter  is  a  graduate 
of  Fabiola  Hospital  training  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fraternally  Judge  George  has  numerous  con- 
nections. In  the  Odd  Fellows"  Order  he  has 
been  past  grand  and  a  member  of  the  encamp- 
ment. He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Lebanon  Lodge 
and  now  belongs  to  \\'ashington  Lodge  at  Port- 
land, of  which  he  was  past  master  for  three 
years.  His  initiation  into  the  Royal  Arch  chap- 
ter took  place  at  Corvallis,  and  he  is  now  iden- 
tified with  Washington  Chapter  in  Portland,  be- 
sides which  he  belongs  to  Portland  Comman- 
dery,  K.  T.,  and  Portland  Consistory,  thirty- 
second  degree.  For  five  years  Judge  George 
was  a  director  of  the  city  schools  of  Portland 
and  during  two  years  of  that  time  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  presidency  of  the  board.  As  a 
member  and  (for  a  time)  chairman  of  the  board 
of  bridge  commissioners,  he  was  directly  in- 
strumental in  the  erection  of  the  Burnside  bridge 
in  Portland.  The  State  Bar  Association  num- 
bers him  among  its  members,  as  do  also  the 
Oregon  Pioneers'  Society,  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, Chapter  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion and  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Oregon  Pio- 
neers, of  which  last-named  he  has  officiated  as 
president  from  the  date  of  its  organization. 


JACOB  MAYER.  The  lights  and  shadows, 
failures  and  successes  which  are  the  inevitable 
heritage  of  the  strong  and  reliant  and  resource- 
ful have  not  been  omitted  from  the  life  of  Jacob 
Mayer,  whose  name  in  Portland  stands  for  all 
that  is  commercially  substantial,  personally  up- 
right and  practically  helpful.  As  long  ago  as 
1857  Mr.  Mayer  came  to  Oregon,  bringing  with 
him  a  wide  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  and 
here  he  opened  a  retail  dry  goods  store.  In  1865, 
just  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  he  started, 
in  Portland,  the  first  exclusive  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  in  the  northwest.  In  the  years 
that  have  intervened  his  strenuous  vitality  and 
profound  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  by 
which  he  has  been  surrounded  have  penetrated 
with  telling  effect  the  industrial,  social,  humani- 
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tarian  and  political  atmosphere  of  his  adopted 
city,  and  rendered  worth  while  an  ambition 
which  else  had  been  characterized  by  spectacnlar 
money  getting  and  keeping. 

The  most  remote  memory  of  Mr.  Mayer  goes 
back  to  the  town  of  Bechtlieim,  near  Worms  and 
Mentz,  in  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen.  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  born  May  7,  1826.  He  is 
the  youngest  of  the  children  in  the  family  of 
Aaron  Mayer,  a  merchant  of  the  Fatherland 
who  immigrated  to  America  in  1847,  lived  for  a 
lime  in  New  Orleans,  but  eventually  removed 
til  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed.  His  son  Jacob  had  preceded 
him  to  America  in  1842,  and  the  youth  secured 
a  position  with  his  brother  as  clerk,  in  1849 
starting  an  independent  dry  goods  business  of 
his  own  in  New  Orleans.  This  proved  to  be 
a  very  satisfactory  departure,  but  the  business 
was  disposed  of  the  following  year,  owing  to 
the  gold  excitement  in  California,  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  similar  business  on  the 
western  coast.  During  1850  Mr.  Mayer  started 
for  the  Isthmus,  carrying  with  him  a  cargo  of 
merchandise,  and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
children.  .Arriving  at  Panama  he  boarded  the 
Sarah  and  Eliza,  upon  which  slow-going  craft 
the  passengers  experienced  such  misery,  dep- 
rivation and  adventure  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  but 
few  whose  pioneer  longings  lay  toward  the  west- 
ern sea.  One  hundred  days  out  from  Panama 
the  supply  of  water  and  provisions  was  practi- 
cally exhausted,  and  but  a  half  pint  of  water  a 
day  was  the  meager  allowance  available  for  slak- 
ing thirst.  Sharks  and  pelicans  served  as  food 
for  the  wayfarers  upon  the  trackless  waste  of 
waters,  and  served  to  render  less  hideous  the 
haunting  fear  of  starvation  which  intercepted 
their  fast  diminishing  dreams.  When  hope  be- 
came an  elusive  phantom  there  loomed  upon  the 
horizon  a  Boston  ship  with  a  less  depleted  larder, 
and  to  strained  eyes  and  failing  faculties  it 
seemed  like  a  mirage  above  the  desert  sands. 
For  a  barrel  of  sea  biscuit  Mr.  Mayer  gave  the 
extent  of  his  money  possessions,  which  amounted 
to  $800,  and  thus  terminated  indescribable  suf- 
fering of  mind  and  body,  the  memory  of  which 
had  haunted  the  consciousness  of  the  vovageurs 
as  naught  save  such  experiences  can.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  after  leaving  Panama  the 
Sarah  and  Eliza  wandered  into  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  discharged  its  commercial  and  human 
cargo,  having  added  a  sorry  chapter  to  its  life 
upon  the  deep. 

In  March,  1850.  Mr.  Mayer  started  the  second 
dry  goods  store  in  the  citv  of  San  Francisco, 
the  first,  that  of  Sac  &  Kennev,  having  been 
started  by  a  Frenchman.  Mr.  Mayer  conducted 
his  business  until  1857,  ^"^^  that  year  he  came 
to  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  the  retail  dry 


goods  business  until  starting  a  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  in  1865.  For  ten  years,  or  until 
1875,  hs  continued  alone,  but  in  that  year  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  L.  Fleischner,  A. 
Schlussel  and  Sol  Hirsch,  under  the  title  of 
Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co.,  which  has  stood  to  the 
present  day,  although  Mr.  Mayer  is  the  only 
member  of  the  old  firm  now  living,  and  he  has 
turned  the  business  over  to  his  son  Mark.  Having 
come  to  the  front  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  development  of  the  city  of  his  adoption,  Mr. 
Mayer  has  lent  his  fine  business  and  executive 
ability,  tempered  with  extreme  benevolence,  to 
the  inaugurating  and  promoting  of  the  best 
known  enterprises  here  represented.  For  the 
past  ten  years  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Masonic  Building  Association ;  is  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade, 
and  is  one  of  the  pioneers  and  charter  members 
of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society.  All  charitable 
organizations,  irrespective  of  denominational  in- 
fluence, have  profited  by  his  substantial  and  prac- 
tical support,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  first  Hebrew  Benevolent  So- 
ciety of  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  also  the 
founder  of  a  similar  organization  in  this  city. 
As  a  member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation he  has  exerted  an  influence  for  high 
living  and  large  accomplishment,  and  his  efforts 
have  been  as  praiseworthy  in  connection  with 
the  organization  of  the  first  B'nai  B'rith  Society 
on  the  coast,  which  was  none  other  than  that  of 
District  No.  4  of  California,  and  today  he  is 
the  only  charter  member  living.  In  1855  he 
obtained  the  charter  for  Ophir  No.  21,  and  from 
this  and  District  No.  4  were  formed  various 
branches  in  the  state.  He  organized  Oregon 
Lodge  No.  65,  of  which  he  was  first  president 
and  is  still  a  member.  Mr.  Mayer  was  also  the 
organizer  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Congregation  Beth  Israel,  in  which  he  has  been 
prominent  from  the  beginning,  and  has  held  the 
various  offices  of  the  organization. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Mayer  has  been  connected 
with  the  Masons  since  1852,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  Perfect  Union  Lodge  No.  17  of 
San  Francisco,  and  was  afterward  a  member 
and  for  two  years  master  of  Lebanon  Lodge  No. 
49,  also  of  San  Francisco.  In  Portland  he  is 
identified  with  Willamette  Lodge  No.  2 ;  is  a 
member  of  Portland  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ; 
Washington  Council  No.  3,  R.  &  S.  AI. ;  Oregon 
Lodge  of  Perfection  No.  i  ;  Ainsworth  Chapter 
Rose  Croix  No.  i  ;  Multnomah  Council  of  Ka- 
dosh  No.  I  :  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i  ;  Supreme 
Council  of  Jurisdiction,  thirty-third  degree,  and 
Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.  For  many  years 
he  was  grand  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Oregon,  and  during  1888  and  1889  was  grand 
master    of   the   Grand    Lodge    of    Oregon.      He 
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is,  and  has  been  for  man)-  years,  grand  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  and 
Spain,  near  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  in  1895  by 
Prince  Edward  of  Wales,  now  King  of  England. 
Another  office  held  by  Mr.  Mayer  is  that  of 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  education  fund 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon. 

In  New  Orleans  Mr.  Mayer  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mary  Auerbach,  who  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  six  children, 
the  order  of  their  birth  as  follows :  Josephine, 
now  Mrs.  Solomon  Hirsch  of  Portland,  and 
whose  husband  was  minister  to  Turkey ;  Clem- 
entine, now  Mrs.  Oscar  Meyer  of  New  York 
City ;  Bertha,  the  wife  of  H.  Zadig  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Rosa,  now  Mrs.  M.  Blum  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mark  A.,  representative  of  his  father's 
dry  goods  business  in  New  York  City  ;  and  Ben- 
jamin, who  died  in  San  Francisco  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years.  Mr.  Mayer  is  a  broad  and 
liberal  politician,  and  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
his  party  have  been  characterized  by  the  same 
good  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
community  which  have  been  discernible  in  his 
business  and  social  undertakings.  Among  the 
political  services  rendered  by  him  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  United  States  commissioner  for 
the  New  Orleans  World's  Fair,  to  which  re- 
sponsibility he  was  appointed  by  President  Ar- 
thur. 


E.  E.  SHARON.  To  the  members  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Mr.  Sharon  is 
known  as  one  of  the  leading  workers  in  the 
organization  in  Portland,  and,  indeed,  in  Oregon 
itself.  His  connection  with  the  fraternity  began 
at  Pendleton,  this  state,  where  he  was  initiated 
in  Eureka  Lodge  No.  32,  February  17,  1883. 
For  some  time  he  was  its  secretary,  also  held 
rank  as  past  grand,  and  still  retains  memlDership 
in  the  same  lodge.  Formerly  connected  with 
Umatilla  Encampment  No.  17,  he  was  past  chief 
patriarch  and  scribe,  and  is  now  scribe  of  El- 
lison Encampment  No.  i,  of  Portland.  When  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  in  session  at  Pendleton  in  1894 
he  was  honored  by  election  as  grand  secretary  of 
the  order,  and  removed  to  Portland,  where  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  At  each  succeeding 
meeting  he  has  been  re-elected  grand  secretary 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.'  At  the  same  time  and 
place  (Pendleton,  in  1894)  he  was  elected  grand 
scribe  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Oregon,  and 
each  year  since  then  he  has  been  regularly  chosen 
to  succeed  himself  in  this  office.  LTnder  his  over- 
sight there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
lodges,  forty-five  encampments  and  more  than 
one  hundred  Rebekah  lodges. 

The  Sharon   family  is  of  English   extraction. 


John  Sharon,  a  pioneer  farmer  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  had  a  son,  James 
H.,  who  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  there, 
and  married  Amanda  L.  Van  Dorn,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  of  German  and  Welsh  descent.  They  be- 
gan housekeeping  at  his  old  home  and  there  a 
son,  E.  E.,  was  born  January  22,  i860,  he  being 
the  oldest  of  six  children,  five  now  living.  Of 
the  others  J.  L.  lives  in  Pendleton,  Ore.,  Mary 
is  in  San  Francisco,  and  Jessie  and  Lura  reside 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In  1861  the  father  took 
his  family  to  Monona  county,  Iowa,  and  a  year 
later  crossed  the  plains  by  horse-train,  arriving 
at  the  Rocky  Bar  Mines  in  Idaho  at  the  close  of 
a  tedious  trip  of  six  months.  In  1865  he  came 
to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Umatilla  county,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming,  surveying  and  teaching. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  LTmatilla 
county  and  elected  for  a  full  term  of  two  years 
in  1876.  This  election  was  a  personal  tribute  to 
his  popularity,  for  the  county  usually  gave  a 
large  Democratic  majority.  His  death  occurred 
in  1889  in  Pendleton,  where  his  widow  still  re- 
sides. 

On  completing  the  studies  of  the  Pendleton 
high  school,  E.  E.  Sharon  began  to  assist  his 
father  in  the  office  of  county  clerk,  and  later  was 
with  the  next  incumbent  of  the  office.  On  re- 
signing he  became  editor  of  the  Pendleton 
Tribune,  a  leading  Republican  paper  of  the 
county.  In  1881  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  paper 
and  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  Heald's  Business  College  in  1882. 
I"or  three  months  afterward  he  was  engaged  as 
a  bookkeeper  in  Oakland,  thence  proceeded  to 
Boise  City,  but  soon  returned  to  Pendleton, 
where  he  was  bookkeeper  for  Alexander  & 
Frazier  a  period  of  three  years.  Later  he  acted 
as  deputy  sheriff,  and  finally  resumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  newspaper  with  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  connected.  A  later  venture  was  in 
the  insurance  business  and  as  express  agent. 
From  Pendleton  he  came  to  Portland  in  1894  and 
has  since  made  this  city  his  home. 

At  Pendleton,  December  12,  1886,  Mr.  Sharon 
married  Miss  Frankie  B.  Purcell,  who  was  born 
in  Muscatine,  Iowa.  Her  father,  Thomas  Pur- 
cell, a  native  of  Indiana,  born  May  25,  1829,  set- 
tled in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  where  he  followed  con- 
tracting. During  the  Civil  war  he  was  captain 
of  Company  C,  Sixteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and 
while  leading  his  men  in  action  received  a  severe 
wound,  afterward  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
cneni}-,  by  whom  he  was  confined  in  Libby  and 
Andersonville,  and  finally  exchanged.  After  the 
war  he  continued  in  Iowa  until  1879,  when,  with 
his  wife  and  child,  he  crossed  the  plains  and 
settled  in  Weston,  Ore.,  and  there  engaged  in 
contracting  and  also  sold  furniture.  Fraternally 
he  was  a  Master  Mason  and  a  Grand  Army  ad- 
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herent.  His  death  occurred  in  Weston  May  ii, 
1899.  His  first  wife,  Hester  Ann  Myers,  was 
born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  died  in  Iowa,  leav- 
ing three  children,  namely :  William,  a  farmer 
of  Pendleton ;  Josephine,  in  Iowa ;  and  Frankie 
I].,  Mrs.  Sharon.  After  the  death  of  his  first 
wife  he  married  Sadie  O.  Arlie,  of  Iowa.  Mrs. 
Sharon  is  a  member  of  the  Rebekahs,  in  which 
she  formerly'  served  as  noble  grand,  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Muscovites  Mr. 
Sharon  became  a  charter  member  and  was  elected 
the  first  recorder,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
In  Pendleton  Lodge  No.  52,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  he 
was  made  a  Mason,  and  is  now  past  master  of 
Hawthorn  Lodge  No.  in,  of  Portland;  and  also 
a  member  of  Washington  Chapter  No.  18,  R.  A. 
M..  of  Portland,  in  which  he  is  past  high  priest 
and  secretary ;  and  a  member  of  Washington 
Council  No.  3,  R.  &  S.  M.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Pendleton  in  1880, 
and  is  now  past  chancellor  of  Ivanhoe  Lodge  No. 
ID,  also  past  grand  chancellor  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Oregon,  1892-93,  and  for  four  years 
supreme  representative  from  Oregon.  Besides 
belonging  to  the  Order  of  Rebekahs  he  is  con- 
nected with  Webfoot  Camp,  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  Always  a  stanch  Republican,  his  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  his  party  led  him  to  once 
accept  the  position  as  chairman  of  the  Umatilla 
county  central  committee  and  at  another  time 
he  served  as  its  secretary.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  identified  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  faith  they  are  rearing  their  three  children, 
Bessie,  Leila  and  Allen. 


HON.  HENRY  SPOOR  ROWE.  Descend- 
ed from  an  old  colonial  family  of  New  England, 
Henry  S.  Rowe  was  born  in  Bolivar,  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  October  11,  1851,  his  parents 
being  John  S.  and  Hulda  ( Peck )  Rowe.  also 
natives  of  New  York.  His  father,  who  was 
master  of  seven  different  trades  and  a  man  of 
great  mechanical  genius,  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  the  building  of  grist  and  saw  mills,  first 
in  New  York  and  later  in  the  south  and  in  Wis- 
consin. In  mechanical  work  with  wood  and  iron 
he  had  few  superiors.  His  ability  in  invention 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  construct  anything 
from  a  violin  to  a  large  mill,  and  in  his  labors 
as  master  mason  he  won  praise  from  people 
most  competent  to  judge. 

The  wife  of  John  S.  Rowe  was  a  daughter  of 
Joel  Peck,  a  New  Yorker  who  became  one  of 
the  pioneer  farmers  of  Palmyra,  Wis.,  where  he 
died.  One  of  her  brothers,  George  R.  Peck,  is 
a  prominent  attorney  of  Chicago,  and  another, 
Charles  B.  Peck,  is  a  leading  citizen  of  Houston, 
Tex.  In  her  family  there  were  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one  daugh- 


ter are  now  living.  One  of  the  sons,  Herbert 
M.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  enlisted  in  the 
First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  and  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Thirteenth  Light  Artillery,  serv- 
ing in  Missouri  until  his  capture  by  the  Con- 
federates and  subsequent  confinement  in  Libby 
prison.  On  being  exchanged  he  returned  to  the 
artillery  service,  but  his  splendid  war  record  was 
abruptly  terminated  by  his  death,  which  occurred 
June  8,  1863,  in  Baton  Rouge.  Another  son, 
John  S.,  who  was  connected  with  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  died  in  Port- 
land. Oscar  D.  is  a  large  tobacco  dealer  and 
at  this  writing  county  recorder  of  Rock  county. 
Wis.,  where  he  has  made  his  home  many  years. 

The  public  schools  of  Palmyra  afforded  Henry 
S.  Rowe  fair  advantages.  While  a  mere  boy 
he  learned  telegraphy  in  Janesville  and  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  was  given  work  in  that  citv  with 
what  is  now  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad.  Going  to  Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  1870, 
he  was  engaged  as  clerk  in  the  freight  house  of 
what  is  now  the  Santa  Fe  (then  the  Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence  &  Galveston)  road.  After  a 
year  he  was  made  terminal  agent,  his  duties  in- 
cluding the  opening  of  all  the  offices  in  the  fron- 
tier districts  and  the  starting  of  the  little  ham- 
lets that  sprung  up  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
From  that  position  he  was  promoted  to  be  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Fort  Scott  &  Gulf,  and  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  &  Galveston  roads  at 
Kansas  City,  remaining  there  until  1880.  On  the 
purchase  by  Henry  Villard  of  the  uncompleted 
road  extending  into  Oregon,  Mr.  Rowe  came  to 
Portland  in  1880  and  was  at  once  retained  by 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 
For  a  time  he  acted  as  the  company's  agent  for 
steamers.  C^n  the  starting  of  the  train  service 
on  the  railroad  in  1882  he  was  made  general 
superintendent,  which  position  he  held  until  the 
road  was  leased  in  1887  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
at  which  time  he  retired  from   railroading. 

An  enterprise  which  had  already  engaged  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Rowe's  time  was  the  Weed  & 
Rowe  Hardware  Company,  which  had  stores  at 
Elmsburg  and  Yakima,  Wash.  On  selling  out 
the  store  in  the  latter  town  in  1889  he  became 
president  of  the  Yakima  National  Bank,  the  in- 
ception of  which  was  due  to  his  recognition  of 
the  needs  of  the  village  for  such  an  institution. 
In  1892  he  organized  the  Albina  Savings  Bank, 
becoming  president  of  the  concern,  but  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  sold  his  interest  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  real-estate  enterprises.  July  i, 
1902,  he  accepted  a  position  as  general  agent 
for  the  Northwestern  Pacific  coast  for  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  the  du- 
ties of  which  position  he  has  undertaken  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  and  discretion  characteristic  of 
him  in  every  post  of  responsibility. 
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The  Republican  party,  of  which  ^Nlr.  Rowe  is 
a  supporter,  has  honored  him  at  various  times 
by  election  to  positions  of  trust.  He  has  at- 
tended state  conventions  as  delegate  and  has 
served  on  the  county  central  committee.  His 
first  election  as  mayor  of  Portland  occurred  in 
1900,  when  he  received  a  plurality  of  about  one 
thousand  over  his  two  opponents.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of 
his  administration  as  executive  was  his  econom- 
ical oversight  of  the  city's  expenses,  and  there 
have  been  many  tributes  paid  to  him  for  his 
success  along  this  important  line.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  took  up  his  duties  as 
general  agent  for  the  St.  Paul  road.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  fire 
commissioners  of  Portland,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  water  committee  during  the  building  up 
of  the  works,  thus  deserving  a  share  of  the  credit 
for  securing  for  Portland  the  best  water  in  the 
entire  country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Club. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Rowe,  in  Independence, 
Kans.,  united  him  with  Agnes  H.  Hefly,  who  was 
born  in  Bellevue,  Iowa,  and  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  namely :  Henry  S.,  jr.,  clerk  for  the 
city  auditor  of  Portland ;  and  Donald  H.  While 
in  Independence,  Kans.,  Mr.  Rowe  was  made  a 
Mason,  and  is  now  connected  with  Portland 
Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  In  the  same 
Kansas  town  he  was  raised  to  the  chapter,  while 
his  connection  with  the  Knights  Templar  began 
in  the  commandery  at  Lawrence,  Kans.  .\t  this 
writing  he  is  connected  with  the  chapter  and  com- 
mandery in  Portland,  also  Oregon  Consistory, 
thirty-second  degree.  Other  fraternal  organiza- 
tions which  have  his  membership  are  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks,  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
While  not  identified  with  any  denomination,  he 
attends  the  Episcopal  Church  and  is  always  in- 
terested in  and  a  contributor  to  measures  having 
for  their  object  the  uplifting  of  humanity,  as  he 
is  also  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  movements 
for  the  material  development  and  progress  of 
Portland,  his  home  citv. 


HON.  ALEXANDER  SWEEK.  The  fam- 
ily of  which  State  Senator  Sweek  is  a  distin- 
guished representative  has  been  connected  with 
American  history  since  a  very  early  period  in 
the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  first  of  the 
name  establishing  themselves  in  Virginia.  Later 
generations  removed  to  West  \'irginia,  whence 
Martin  Sweek.  after  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of 
English  family,  removed  to  the  then  far  west, 
settling  in  the  primeval  forests  of  Missouri.  His 
son,  John,  was  born  at  St.  Genevieve,  that  state, 
and  from  there  started  across  the  plains  for  Cali- 


fornia at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  but 
the  illness  of  the  father  and  mother  caused  him 
to  return  to  the  old  home,  and  not  long  after- 
ward he  married  there.  In  1852  he  again  started 
for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  this  time  brought  the 
trip  to  a  successful  consummation,  arriving  in 
Oregon  0:1  the  ist  of  September.  At  once  he 
took  up  a  donation  claim  at  Tualatin,  where  he 
improved  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  On 
this  homestead  he  conducted  general  farm  pur- 
suits until  his  death,  in  February  of  1889,  at 
which  time  he  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 
Alany  important  movements  of  his  locality  owed 
their  inception  to  his  energy.  Especially  was  his 
interest  in  educational  matters  keen  and  per- 
manent. A  portion  of  his  farm  was  laid  out 
for  a  town  site,  the  sale  of  lots  bringing  him 
a  neat  return  for  his  outlay  of  labor  in  years 
gone  by.  His  wife,  formerly  Maria  Beard,  was 
born  in  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  and  is  now  living 
on  the  old  homestead  at  Tualatin.  Her  father 
was  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  de- 
nomination and  a  pioneer  preacher  in  Missouri. 
The  family  of  John  and  Maria  Sweek  con- 
sisted of  the  following-named  children :  C.  A., 
an  attorney  at  Burns,  Ore. :  Alice,  wife  of  M.  W. 
Smith,  of  Portland;  Lawrence,  a  stockman  in 
Grant  county:  Alexander:  Mrs.  Lillie  Harding, 
living  on  the  old  homestead :  and  Thaddeus,  who 
is  connected  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Nav- 
igation Company,  of  Portland.  Alexander 
Sweek  was  born  in  Tualatin,  Washington  county, 
Ore.,  August  6.  1861,  and  in  boyhood  attended 
district  school,  afterward  taking  a  course  in 
the  Pacific  L^niversity  imtil  the  senior  year,  when 
illness  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  studies.  In 
1883  he  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  Milton 
W.  Smith,  and  five  years  later  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  after  which  he  took  up  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1896  he  was  elected  munici- 
pal judge,  which  ofiice  he  filled  for  two  years. 
The  highest  honor  of  his  life  thus  far  came  to 
him  in  1900,  when  he  was  nominated  to  repre- 
sent Multnomah,  Washington  and  Columbia 
counties  in  the  state  senate.  As  the  candidate 
of  the  Citizens'  ticket  he  was  elected  over  the 
Republican  candidate  by  a  majority  of  about 
eight  hundred.  During  the  session  of  1901  he 
drew  up  the  bill  on  assessment  and  taxation, 
which  passed  successfully  and  is  now  in  active 
operation.  Other  measures  received  the  benefit 
of  his  wise  judgment  and  shrewd  discernment. 
Among  the  Democratic  members  of  the  senate 
he  is  a  leader,  his  recognized  superior  qualities 
fitting  him  for  wielding  a  wide  influence  among 
his  fellowmen.  As  a  member  of  the  state  com- 
mittee and  as  chairman  of  the  county  central 
committee,  he  has  done  much  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  party.  However,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  welfare,  party  lines  are  al- 
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\va}S  sunk  beneath  his  patriotic  spirit,  and,  as 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  he  favors  movements 
for  the  progress  of  his  city  and  state  aside  from 
any  bearing  they  may  have  upon  strictly  party 
affairs. 

In  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
Mr.  Sweek  serves  as  past  exalted  ruler.  His 
connection  with  Masonry  began  in  the  Forest 
Grove  Lodge,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  Har- 
mony Lodge  No.  12,  of  Portland,  of  which  he 
is  past  master.  In  addition  he  is  identified  with 
Portland  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  the  Oregon 
Consistory  No.  i ,  thirty-second  degree,  besides 
which  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  past  chancellor  in  the  same. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WHALLEY.  Among  the 
men  of  the  west  who,  through  their  own  efforts, 
have  risen  to  positions  of  honor  and  prominence, 
is  to  be  named  the  Hon.  John  W.  Whalley,  who 
laid  down  alike  the  responsibilities  and  successes 
of  his  life  November  lo,  1900,  and  passed  to  a 
Higher  judgment.  Beyond  the  advantages  of 
fine  parentage  and  a  long  line  of  ancestry  which 
has  transmitted  those  qualities  and  character- 
istics essential  to  greatness,  Mr.  Whalley  relied 
solely  on  his  own  strength  to  perfect  the  talents 
which  he  felt  to  be  his.  and  through  which  he 
rose  to  an  eminent  position  as  a  lawyer  of  the 
state  of  Oregon,  having  held  for  manv  vears 
the  profound  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
laborers  and  of  those  who  profited  by  his  excep- 
tional ability.  A  brief  resume  of  his  life  is  here- 
with given,  representative  of  the  type  of  men 
who  made  the  west,  and  an  example  of  perse- 
verance and  indefatigable  energy,  combined  with 
an  unflinching  honesty  and  integrity  which  have 
left  no  measurement  as  to  the  moral  influence  in 
the  community  in  which  he  made  his  home  for 
so  many  years. 

John  William  Whalley  was  born  at  Annapolis, 
Nova  Scotia,  April  28,  1833,  a  son  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Whalley,  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England,  who  was,  at  that  time,  under  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Lands.  In  1835  the 
family  returned  to  England,  where  the  father  be- 
came rector  of  Rivington  Parish,  in  Cheshire, 
but  was  subsequently  appointed  chaplain  of  Lan- 
cashire Castle,  followed  by  service  as  rector  of 
parishes  at  Churchtown,  Lancashire,  New  Hut- 
ton,  Old  Hutton,  Kendal  and  Westmoreland. 
The  ancestors  of  the  paternal  line  for  a  long 
period  were  yeomen,  owning  and  cultivating  the 
estate  of  Coventree  near  Dent,  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing qf  Yorkshire,  to  which  they  had  become  emi- 
grants from  Norfolk,  where  they  belonged  to  the 
same  family  as  that  of  which  Edmund  Whalley, 
of  the  army  of  Cromwell,  was  a  member.     Many 


of  the  family  held  honorable  positions  in  church, 
army  and  the  bar,  the  elder  sons  managing  the 
estates  while  the  younger  followed  professions. 
On  the  maternal  side  the  ancestors  were  numbered 
among  the  first  families  of  Wales,  and  for  over 
two  hundred  years  occupied,  under  lease  for  that 
term,  Overton  Hall,  of  Lord  Kenyon's  estate. 
The  lease  terminated  during  the  lifetime  of 
William  Jones,  the  grandfather  of  J.  W.,  of 
this  review,  who,  with  his  family,  removed  to 
Canada,  thence  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  on 
Broadway. 

Of  the  three  sons  and  one  daughter  born  to 
his  parents  the  only  one  living  is  Richard  Whal- 
ley, a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England,  now 
residing  in  that  country.  John  W.  Whalley 
was  the  third  oldest  of  the  children  and  was 
very  industrious  and  apt  in  his  studies,  while 
pursuing  his  grammar  studies  at  the  age  of  nine 
being  able  to  read  Csesar,  and  following  this  up 
with  Ovid  at  ten  years.  The  reduced  circum- 
stances of  his  parents  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  collegiate  course  and  held  out  the  necessity 
for  a  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he 
took  service  aboard  the  merchantman  Speed, 
which  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  Citv 
in  1847.  Not  caring  for  a  seafaring  life  he  left 
the  ship  upon  his  arrival  in  New  York  City  and 
visited  some  of  his  mother's  people  in  New  Jer- 
sey, there  meeting  an  uncle,  Thomas  Jones,  who 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  bookkeeping  and 
a  teacher  of  that  science.  Mr.  Whalley  entered 
his  office  and  remained  there  for  about  a  vear, 
and  March,  1848,  he  returned  to  England,  with 
the  understanding  that  a  position  was  awaiting 
him  there  in  the  Bank  of  England.  Failing  to 
secure  the  expected  place,  through  lack  of 
wealthy  or  influential  friends  to  work  for  him, 
and  recognizing  as  self  evident  that  his  country 
afforded  but  little  opportunity  of  advancement 
for  an  ambitious  young  man,  he  bound  himself 
to  an  apprenticeship  on  the  Antelope,  which 
sailed  in  February,  1849,  for  California.  His  ar- 
rival in  that  state  was  in  July,  when  the  gold  ex- 
citement was  at  its  height,  and  with  a  number  of 
others  he  sought  the  mines,  eager  and  hopeful  of 
making  a  fortune.  During  the  winter  of  '49 
he  mined  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river, 
a  little  below  Columbia,  and  in  1850  he  moved 
to  the  Middle  Yuba.  He  perseveringly  endured 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  a  miner's  life  in 
Sacramento,  Redwood  and  Yreka  until  1858,  and 
not  having  yet  found  his  fortune  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  preferred  another  kind  of  life. 
Desiring  to  study  law,  and  not  having  the  means, 
he  engaged  as  a  school  teacher  at  Little  Shasta, 
near  Yreka.  He  continued  in  this  employment 
until  1864,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of 
the    Pacific    coast.      During    1861-62    he    served 
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with  great  efficiency  as  superintendent  of  schools, 
and  while  so  engaged  became  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  local  press,  and  to  the  Hesperian 
Magazine,  published  at  San  Francisco.  With 
a  mind  full  of  beautiful  imageries  and  an  easy, 
graceful  style,  he  became  a  poet  of  more  than 
local  renown,  his  poems  being  copied  extensively 
throughout  the  United  States  and  evoking  favor- 
able comment  from  the  press.  During  his  earlier 
days  of  teaching  he  read  law  with  Judge  Rose- 
borough,  of  Yreka,  and  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  Judge  Dangerfield  in  1861,  in  Siskiyou 
county,  Cal. 

In  1864  Mr.  Whalley  withdrew  from  his  peda- 
gogical work,  and  going  to  Grant  county.  Ore., 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was 
married  July  21,  1861,  to  Lavinia  T.  Kimzey, 
who  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1842,  and  with  her 
parents  in  1847  crossed  the  plains  to  California, 
where  she  grew  into  a  cultured  and  refined 
womanhood.  They  became  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter 
(lied  in  infancy.  Of  the  remaining  five  Mary 
was  born  in  California  and  became  the  wife  of 
y.  Frank  Watson,  president  of  the  Merchants 
National  Bank,  of  Portland,  and  they  now  have 
two  children,  namely :  Frank  Whalley  and  Clif- 
ton Howe.  Susan  was  born  in  California  and 
Iiecame  the  wife  of  Maj.  James  N.  Allison,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  is  now  stationed  in  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands. They  are  the  parents  of  the  following 
children :  Marion,  Philip  Whalley,  l\Ialcolni  G. 
and  Stanton  W.  Lavinia  was  born  in  Portland 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  H.  S.  Huson,  who  is  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Construction  Company.  They  make  their 
home  in  Portland  and  have  four  children:  John 
Whalley,  Jane,  Herbert  R.  and  Richard  S. 
Jane  is  the  wife  of  W.  T.  Muir,  a  prominent  at- 
torney of  Portland,  and  their  two  children  are 
Mary  and  William  Whalley.  Charlotte  is  un- 
married and  resides  with  her  mother  at  No. 
393  West  Park  street.  All  are  graduates  of  St. 
Helen's  Hall,  of  Portland. 

In  Canyon  City,  Grant  county,  Mr.  Whalley 
formed  a  partnership  with  L.  O.  Stern  which 
was  soon  dissolved.  While  there  he  had  a  stu- 
dent in  the  person  of  M.  W.  Fechheimer,  who 
had  lived  in  Portland  for  a  time  and  after  he  was 
admitted  to  practice  he  returned  there  and  opened 
an  office.  His  accounts  of  the  advantages  of  the 
city  led  Mr.  Whalley  to  make  this  place  his 
home,  coming  in  1868,  where  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Fechheimer,  under  the  title 
of  Whalley  &  Fechheimer,  and  this  well  known 
firm  flourished  for  a  number  of  years,  being  one 
of  the  strongest  of  the  northwest.  They  made 
the  bankrupt  law  of  1867  a  specialty  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  business  of  this  department 
passed   through   their   hands    for   several   years. 


Their  surplus  earnings  were  invested  in  real  es- 
tate, which,  with  the  rapid  increase  in  value, 
made  each  a  fortune.  In  1883,  desiring  to  make 
an  extended  trip  to  Europe,  he  dissolved  his  legal 
partnership  and  with  his  daughter  Susan  visited 
Scotland,  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  remaining  abroad  eighteen 
months.  Upon  his  return  to  Portland  in  1884 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  connection 
with  H.  H.  Northup  and  Paul  R.  Deady,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Whalley,  Northup  &  Deady, 
and  the  work  quickly  grew  to  lucrative  size,  gain- 
ing a  prominence  in  railway  litigation.  In  1885 
Judge  E.  C.  Bronaugh  was  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  which  was  then  known  as  Whal- 
ley, Bronaugh,  Northup  &  Deady.  The  latter 
shortly  retired  and  his  name  was  dropped  from 
the  firm.  In  March,  1889,  Mr.  Whalley  retired 
from  active  practice,  having  acquired  a  large 
property  which  required  his  personal  attention, 
but  five  years  later  he  became  a  partner  of  Judges 
Strahn  and  Pipes  and  practiced  again  for  two 
years.  At  that  time  Mr.  Whalley  withdrew  from 
the  firm  and  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son- 
in-law,  W.  T.  Muir,  which  lasted  until  the  death 
of  the  former.  For  a  number  of  years  he  had 
held  a  chair  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  as  instructor  in  pleadings. 

As  a  Republican  in  politics  Mr.  W'halley  rep- 
resented Multnomah  county  in  1870  as  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  but  retired  altogether  from 
political  movements  and  enterprises  at  the  close 
of  his  first  term.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in 
the  fraternity  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  in  1870  repre- 
senting the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  in  the  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Lodge  at  Baltimore.  Always  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Fire  Engine 
Company  No.  3.  Volunteer  Department,  and  so 
continued  until  the  paid  department  was  installed. 

Mr.  Whalley  long  held  a  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  gave  so  much  of 
his  life.  He  had  a  well  ordered  mind  and  in  his 
forensic  encounters  always  had  his  legal  forces 
under  control.  He  had  a  love  of  "fine  point" 
which  became  a  subject  of  trite  remark  among 
his  legal  brethren  throughout  the  state.  He  be- 
came famed  for  his  logical  and  strategic  qualities, 
availing  himself  of  every  means  to  guard  against 
legal  surprises  and  to  overlook  no  legal  defense. 
The  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  "critical 
niceities"  of  the  law  was  due  to  his  mental  activity 
and  habit  of  thoroughness  in  whatever  he  under- 
took, and  not  to  any  neglect  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples which  make  the  study  and  practice  of  law 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  elevating  pursuits  of 
mankind.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
humorous,  and  this,  with  his  imitative  faculties, 
made  him  the  most  entertaining  and  enjoyable 
companion  at  the  bar.     He  was  an  inilefatigable 
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sportsman  and  was  a  master  of  the  science  of 
casting  a  fly  or  making  one ;  every  foot  of  that 
sportsman's  paradise  from  "Mock's  bottom''  to 
Charley  Sahne's  was  to  him  famiHar  ground. 
With  a  few  chosen  friends  he  controlled  the 
shooting  privileges  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of 
lake  marsh  ground  on  Sauvie's  Island,  always 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  preservation  and 
protection  of  game  birds  in  the  state,  urging  the 
enactment  by  the  legislature  of  beneficial  game 
laws.  The  statutes  of  the  state  to-day  contain 
many  game  laws  of  his  own  construction  which 
are  susceptible  of  no  misinterpretation.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Multnomah  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  of  Portland,  an  organization  which 
under  his  personal  influence  and  endeavor  ac- 
complished much  good  along  these  lines,  and  be- 
came especially  vigilant  in  the  detection  and  pros- 
ecution of  violators.  He  was  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  Sportsman's  Association  of  the 
Northwest,  and  re-elected  a  second  term.  He 
had  a  fondness  for  dogs  and  was  always  their 
protector  and  friend. 

As  a  member  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  he  con- 
tributed generously  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
church  work,  acting  as  vestryman  for  some  years 
and  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for 
three  years  before  his  death.  A  tribute  paid  to 
his  memory  by  a  friend  was :  "A  man  of  alert 
mind,  of  great  legal  and  literary  erudition ;  of 
ready  command  of  language,  speaking  and  writ- 
ing with  admirable  force ;  at  all  times  accessible, 
steadfast  in  his  friendships,  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers that  would  have  brought  him  to  distinction 
in  any  situation.'.' 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS.  A  record 
of  the  life  of  Judge  Williams,  former  United 
States  senator  and  attorney  general  of  the  L^nited 
States,  is  in  some  respects  a  history  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Oregon.  It  is  now  (1903)  just 
half  a  century  since  he  first  cast  his  lot  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  then  territory  of  Oregon ;  and 
by  reason  of  his  identification  with  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  during  the  pioneer  period 
of  the  territory  and  the  constructive  era  of  the 
state,  and  likewise  through  his  intimate  associa- 
tion with  its  most  vital  public  interests  during 
practically  the  entire  history  of  its  statehood,  he 
has  for  many  years  been  regarded  as  one  of  its 
foremost  citizens,  whose  rich  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  on  the  bench,  and  before  the 
bar,  entitle  his  opinions  on  questions  of  general 
public  interest  to  the  highest  consideration. 

Judge  Williams  was  born  in  New  Lebanon, 
Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1823,  and  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  at  Pompey,  N.  Y., 
whither  his  parents  removed  when  he  was  a 
child.    At  the  age  of  twentv-one  he  was  admitted 


to  the  bar  of  New  York.  Immediately  thereafter 
he  removed  to  Iowa,  then  a  territory,  and  opened 
an  office  at  Fort  Madison.  At  the  first  election 
after  the  organization  of  the  state  government, 
in  1847,  hs  was  elected  judge  of  the  first  judicial 
district  of  that  state,  serving  five  years.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  identification  with  Oregon 
was  his  appointment,  in  1853,  as  chief  justice  of 
this  territory,  an  office  to  which  he  was  reap- 
pointed in  1857  by  President  Buchanan.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
which  drafted  the  first  constitution  for  the  state 
of  Oregon,  and  acted  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  that  body.  In  this  capacity  he 
vigorously  opposed  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  this  state,  and  before  the  instrument  was  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  made  an  active  canvass  in 
behalf  of  the  anti-slavery  clause  therein.  In  i860 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  L^nion  party, 
and  subsequently  canvassed  the  country  for  Lin- 
coln and  aided  with  all  the  strength  at  his  com- 
mand in  awakening  sympathy  for  the  Union 
cause.  His  election  as  United  States  senator  in 
1864  took  him  to  Washington  at  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  country's  history,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  his  services  during  that  vital  epoch 
were  in  line  with  the  policy  which,  in  its  consum- 
mation, was  productive  of  such  splendid  results. 
In  the  senate  he  was  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  finance  and  public  lands,  and  also  of  the  re- 
construction committee. 

Among  the  measures  which  he  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  before  the  senate,  and  which  became 
laws,  are  the  following:  The  Military  Recon- 
struction Act,  under  which  the  insurrectionary 
states  were  reorganized  and  their  representation 
admitted  to  congress ;  an  act  creating  a  new  land 
district  in  Oregon,  with  a  land  office  ait  La 
Grande ;  an  amendment  to  the  act  granting  lands 
to  the  state  of  Oregon  for  the  construction  of  a 
military  road  from  Eugene  to  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  granting  odd  sections  to  supply 
any  deficiency  in  the  original  grant;  various  acts 
establishing  post  roads ;  a  general  law  to  secure 
the  election  of  United  States  senators ;  the  "ten- 
ure of  office  act,"  vetoed  by  President  Johnson, 
but  passed  over  his  veto;  numerous  appropria- 
tions for  Oregon ;  an  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1 86 1  relative  to  property  lost  in  suppressing 
Indian  hostilities  in  Oregon ;  an  amendment 
to  the  judiciary  act  of  1789;  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Central 
Pacific  in  California  to  Portland,  Ore. ;  an  act 
to  pay  two  companies  of  Oregon  Volunteers  com- 
manded by  Captains  Walker  and  Olney ;  an  act 
to  strengthen  the  public  credit;  an  amendment 
to  the  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  the  Central  Pacific  to  Port- 
land, by  which  the  grant  was  prevented  from  re- 
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verting-  to  the  government ;  an  act  granting  lands 
to  aid" in  the  cmistrnction  of  a  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  from  Portland  to  Astoria  and  Mc- 
Minnville;  a  resolution  to  facilitate  the  building 
of  a  light-house  at  Yaquina  Bay.  and  other  light- 
houses on  the  Oregon  coast :  an  act  granting  cer- 
tain lands  to  Blessington  Rutledge,  a  citizen  of 
Lane  coimty:  a  resolution  to  increase  the  pay  of 
assistant  niarshals  in  taking  the  census  of  1870; 
an  act  extending  the  benefits  of  the  donation  law 
of  1850  to  certain  persons ;  and  an  act  creating 
a  new  land  district  in  Washington,  with  a  land 
office  at  Walla  Walla. 

In  1871  Judge  Williams  was  appointed  one  of 
the  joint  high  commissioners  to  frame  a  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the 
northwestern  boundary,  and  other  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  There  is  :io  question  but  his  ability, 
wisdom  and  tact  secured  a  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question  favorable  to  the  contention  of 
the  United  States.  It  had  been  claimed  that  the 
onlv  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  but  Judge 
Williams  refused  to  agree  to  this  proposition 
unless  it  were  stipulated  that  the  Emperor's  de- 
cision should  be  strictly  in  accord  with  the  treaty 
of  1846;  that  he  should  not  decide  dc  noiv,  but 
simply  explicate  the  meaning  of  the  convention 
which  had  already  decided  the  question.  The 
commission  finally  yielded  to  his  views  and  thus 
rendered  possible  the  decision  that  gave  to  the 
United  States  San  Juan  and  other  islands.  It  is 
not  generally  known  throughout  the  L^iited 
States  that  the  part  Judge  Williams  bore  in  the 
solution  of  this  question  was  such  an  important 
one,  but  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  case  accord 
him  the  honor  for  his  wise  stand  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  problem. 

In  1872.  upon  the  invitation  of  President 
Grant,  Judge  Williams  became  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States ;  and  in  this  important  cab- 
inet post  he  proved  himself  a  keen,  resourceful 
and  logical  adviser,  and  demonstrated  the  pos- 
session of  high  qualities  of  statesmanship.  His 
record  in  the  cabinet  was  an  honor  to  the  state 
of  Oregon  as  well  as  to  himself.  The  people  of 
the  northwest  exhibited  the  keenest  pride  in  his 
capable  service  during  an  administration  when  it 
was  necessary  to  solve  numerous  perplexing 
problems,  and  the  generation  which  witnessed 
the  events  of  those  days  are  wont  to  refer  to  it 
with  great  satisfaction.  Many  important  ques- 
tions were  brought  before  him,  to  all  of  which  he 
brought  the  same  thoughtful  attention  so  char- 
acteristic of  him  in  earlier  years  and  in  his  own 
private  aiTairs.  The  sting  left  by  the  Civil  war 
in  the  south  had  not  yet  begun  to  heal,  and  a 
great  degree  of  tact  was  required  daily  of  the 
attorney  general,  to  whom  were  brought  for  solu- 


tion intricate  questions  arising  from  the  conflict. 
Subsequent  events  in  the  history  of  the  republic 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  policy  he 
pursued  in  these  various  matters  was  eminently 
fair  and  sagacious,  and  in  numerous  instances  he 
was  happy  in  being  able,  through  his  prudent 
counsels,  to  restore  peace  to  distracted  communi- 
ties. In  1874  Judge  Williams'  name  was  present- 
ed to  the  senate  b}-  the  president  as  successor  to 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase ;  but  so  great  an 
opposition  to  his  confirmation  developed  in  the 
east,  among  those  who  wished  an  eastern  jurist 
to  succeed  to  the  office,  that,  in  the  interests  of 
harmony,  he  withdrew  his  name,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  President  Grant,  who  was  one  of  his 
warm  personal  friends  and  admirers. 

History  has  accorded  to  this  distinguished 
citizen  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  out- 
line, through  the  medium  of  the  IVashingtoii 
Star,  the  policy  ultimately  adopted  by  congress 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  historic  presidential 
contest  of  1876.  The  essential  features  of  the 
famous  Electoral  Commission  Act  under  which 
Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  made  president 
were  embodied  in  an  article  which  he  contributed 
to  the  Star,  and  the  credit  for  the  plan  outlined 
and  soon  after  adopted  is  conceded  to  belong  to 
him. 

Since  his  retirentent  from  public  life  Judge 
Williams  has  made  his  home  in  Portland,  among 
whose  citizens  he  holds  an  assured  position  of 
eminence  and  influence.  For  many  years  de- 
mands have  been  made  upon  him  by  his  personal 
friends  and  his  party  for  his  services  in  political 
campaigns,  and  by  the  citizens  of  Portland,  on 
their  numerous  social  gatherings.  Not  only  is  he 
a  strong  speaker  on  public  questions,  clear, 
powerful  and  convincing  in  his  arguments,  but  to 
a  rare  degree  felicitous  as  a  post-prandial  orator. 
In  brief,  he  is  a  giant  in  intellect,  totally  devoid 
of  the  arts  of  the  politician,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term.  His  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christianity  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
historian,  freed  from  the  romance  which  attaches 
to  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  commanded  the  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  thoughtful  persons  through- 
out the  country ;  and  a  valued  contribution  to 
the  best  thought  of  the  period  on  this  subject  is 
found  in  his  lecture  on  "The  Divinity  of  Christ." 

Judge  Williams  is  now  spending  the  twilight 
of  his  life  in  the  administration  of  the  official  af- 
fairs of  the  municipality  of  Portland,  having  been 
elected  to  the  mayoralty  in  1902.  In  the  labor 
which  he  has  thus  assumed  in  his  advanced  year'^ 
be  is  bringing  to  bear  the  same  conscientious  ef- 
fort, the  same  honesty  of  purpose  and  highminded 
views  of  the  duties  of  a  public  servant,  which 
characterized  his  record  while  filling  some  of  the 
most  responsible  and  onerous  offices  in  national 
affairs.     He  is  giving  to  the  city,  through  his  ap- 
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pointment  of  men  of  acknowledged  integrity  and 
public  spirit,  a  corps  of  executive  and  advisory 
officials  whose  efforts  in  the  direction  of  honest 
and  unselfish  labor  in  behalf  of  the  public  are  be- 
ing generally  appreciated,  and  all  indications  now 
point  to  an  administration  unequalled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  for  moral  courage,  political  econ- 
omy and  breadth  of  view — a  sight  too  rare  in  the 
conduct  of  municipal  affairs  in  these  days  when 
corruption  and  vice  are  rampant  throughout  the 
larger  cities  of  the  land  generally. 


HENRY  EVERDING.  During  the  many 
years  of  his  residence  in  Portland  Henry  Ever- 
ding  has  advanced  with  the  people  of  his  adopted 
locality,  and  has  entered  with  zest  into  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Possessing  the  adaptiveness  characteristic  of  his 
Teutonic  nationality,  he  has  also  applied  the 
thrift  and  conservatism  so  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  pioneer  or  growing  con- 
ditions. A  citizen  of  this  part  of  the  west  since 
1864,  he  first  started  a  grain,  feed  and  produce 
business  in  partnership  with  Edwin  Beebe,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Everding  &  Beebe,  his  partner 
having  been  similarly  employed  since  1862.  This 
modest  beginning  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Taylor  streets,  and  after  various 
changes  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other 
settled  down  to  where  Mr.  Everding  has  been 
conducting  his  affairs  alone,  ever  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Beebe,  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  the  oldest 
commission  house  in  Portland,  and  in  the  early 
days  had  a  much  more  extensive  and  far  reach- 
ing trade  than  at  present,  at  that  time  shipping 
grain  and  produce  to  California  and  the  adjacent 
states. 

A  native  of  Hanover,  Germany,  Mr.  Everding 
was  born  April  14,  1833,  and  comes  of  a  family 
distinguished  in  war  and  peace,  and  vitally  con- 
nected with  commercial,  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial affairs.  The  father  of  Mr.  Everding  died 
at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  thereafter  the 
widow  and  children  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
farm  which  he  left  to  their  care.  Of  the  eight 
children  all  came  to  the  Pacific  coast.  John, 
who  came  in  1853,  is  now  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco ;  Charles,  Fred  and  Richard  came  over 
in  1854 ;  the  two  first  mentioned  died  in  Califor- 
nia, while  Richard  is  living  in  Portland ;  Henry 
and  his  mother  came  in  1855.  There  were  three 
daughters  in  the  family,  one  of  whom  is  deceased, 
while  the  others  reside  in  California  and  Portland 
respectively.  Henry  was  six  weeks  out  from 
Bremen  on  a  sailer,  and  after  landing  in  New 
Orleans  took  a  three  weeks'  trip  up  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  rivers  to  Cincinnati,  where  he 
worked  in  a  starch  factory  for  six  months.  For 
a  few  months   followint?'  he  clerked  in  different 


stores,  and  while  learning  the  language  and 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  customs  of  the 
country,  managed,  by  thrift  and  economy,  to  save 
a  little  money. 

In  April,  1855,  Mr.  Everding  went  to  New 
York  and  embarked  for  Aspinwall,  and  from 
Panama  sailed  on  the  John  L.  Stevens  for  San 
Francisco,  which  craft  contained  fourteen  hun- 
dred passengers.  When  thirty-six  hours  out 
the  boat  came  upon  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated 
Golden  Age,  a  large  number  of  whose  passengers 
were  taken  aboard  the  Stevens  and  returned  to 
Panama.  No  interruption  marred  the  progress 
of  the  second  sailing,  and  the  hopeful  little  band 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  May,  1855.  Here 
Mr.  Everding  was  fortunate  in  finding  work  in 
the  starch  factory  of  his  brother,  John,  who  had 
started  the  first  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the 
city.  Later  Mr.  Everding  and  his  brother  Fred- 
erick stocked  and  ran  a  ranch  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  the  management  of  which  fell  to  Fred- 
erick, while  Henry  turned  his  attention  to  the 
starch  factory.  As  before  stated,  he  came  to 
Portland  in  1864,  and  inaugurated  the  large 
grain,  feed  and  produce  business  with  which  his 
name  has  since  been  connected. 

Since  coming  to  Portland  Mr.  Everding  has 
been  united  in  marriage  with  Theresa  Harding, 
a  native  of  Prussia,  Germany.  Mr.  Everding  is 
essentially  social,  as  are  the  most  of  his  country- 
men, and  is  identified  with  Willamette  Lodge  No. 
2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Commandery  No.  i, 
of  which  he  is  a  charter  member,  having  been 
transferred  from  the  Knights  Templar  Comman- 
dery No.  I,  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows of  Portland.  Mr.  Everding  is  one  of  the 
substantial  and  highly  honored  pioneers  and  cit- 
izens and  has  been  among  the  most  helpful  and 
representative  of  the  countrymen  who  have  set- 
tled in  this  city. 


COL.  JAMES  JACKSON,  U.  S.  A.  A  mil- 
itary career  of  more  than  ordinary  distinction  is 
that  of  Col.  James  Jackson,  a  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  United  States  Army,  retired,  and  colonel 
and  inspector-general  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  on 
the  Governor's  staff.  His  services  during  the 
civil  and  Indian  wars  entitle  him  to  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  military  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Colonel  Jackson  was  born  in  Sussex  county, 
N.  J..  November  21,  1833.  His  father.  Timothy 
Jaclsson,  was  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  filled  pulpits  in  different  parts 
of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio.  His  mother,  Mary  A. 
Jackson,  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Morgan  Ap 
John  Rhees  (Welsh  Rhys)  and  Ann  Loxley. 
Dr.   Rhees   was  a   Baptist  minister  and  brought 
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a  colony  of  Welsh  dissenters  to  America,  estab- 
lishing them  at  Beiilah,  Pa.  This  colony  not 
proving  a  financial  success,  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  married  Ann  Loxley,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Loxley,  who  at  the  breaking  oiit 
of  the  Revolution  was  keeper  of  the  King's 
stores  in  Philadelphia,  but  resigned  this  office 
to  join  the  colonial  forces,  in  which  he  held  com- 
missions from  lieutenant  to  major,  and  was  a 
volunteer  aid,  with  rank  of  colonel,  on  Wash- 
mgton's  staiT  at  Valley  Forge.  Colonel  Jack- 
son's father  died  in  1843.  and  his  mother  soon 
after  returned  with  her  children  to  Philadelphia, 
where  Colonel  Jackson  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  in  1850.  He  then  studied  architecture, 
located  in  Charles  City,  Iowa,  in  1855,  and  was 
living  there  when  the  Civil  war  came  on.  He 
determined  to  volunteer  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Rebellion,  and  after  closing  up  his  business 
joined  the  Twelfth  L'nited  States  Infantry,  was 
on  recruiting  duty  for  some  months,  and  then 
went  into  the  field  in  \'irginia,  in  August,  1862, 
as  a  sergeant  of  Company  C,  Twelfth  LTjiited 
States  Infantry.  In  April,  1863,  he  was  pro- 
moted a  second  lieutenant  in  this  regiment  and 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Second  Bull  Run, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville.  Get- 
tvsburg,  Spottsylvania,  the  various  battles  in  the 
Wilderness,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  until 
November,  1864,  when  the  regular  brigade,  be- 
ing badly  depleted,  was  withdrawn  from  the  field 
and  sent  north  to  recruit  its  strength. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  after  the 
war,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Thirtieth  Infantry 
and  accompanied  the  regiment  to  the  plains  in 
January,  1867,  where  he  was  engaged  in  guard- 
ing die  construction  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
road and  scouting  in  the  Indian  country.  He 
was  promoted  a  captain  in  1868,  and  January  i, 
1870,  was  transferred  to  the  cavalry  arm  of  the 
service  as  captain  of  Troop  B,  First  Cavalry.  As 
commander  of  this  troop  he  took  part  in  the 
Alodoc  war,  the  Nez  Perce  war  and  the  Bannock 
war.  He  was,  at  diiiferent  times,  stationed  at 
Camp  Warner  and  Fort  Klamath  in  Oregon ; 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  Fort  Colville  and  Fort  Coeur 
d'Alene  in  Washington :  and  Forts  Keogh  and 
Custer  in  iNIontana.  In  1886  he  was  placed  on 
recruiting  service  in  New  York  City,  and  after 
the  termination  of  this  tour  of  duty  was  detailed 
as  inspector-general  of  the  Division  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  i88g  he  was  promoted  major  of  the 
Second  Cavalry,  joining  the  headquarters  of  this 
regiment  at  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  going  with 
it  to  Fort  Lowell,  Ariz.,  in  1890.  This  post  being 
abandoned,  he  took  station  at  Fort  Wingate,  N. 
I\Iex.,  and  while  serving  there  was  detailed  for 
duty  with  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  reporting 


to  the  governor  of  the  state  in  June.  1892.  and 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Portland.  At  the 
solicitation  of  the  state  military  officers  he  was 
continued  on  this  duty  until  his  retirement  from 
active  service  November  7,  1897,  a  few  months 
previous  to  which  he  was  promoted  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  assigned  to  the  First  Cavalry. 

For  special  gallantry  in  action  at  the  battles 
of  Weldon  Railroad  and  North  Anna,  during  the 
Civil  war.  Colonel  Jackson  was  brevetted  a  cap- 
tain and  major,  and  for  gallant  services  in  the 
Modoc  and  Nez  Perce  wars  he  was  brevetted  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  For  "  most  distinguished  gal- 
lantry in  action  against  hostile  Indians  "  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  honor  by  congress. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war,  in  April,  1898,  Colonel  Jackson  was 
appointed,  by  Governor  Lord,  inspector-general 
of  the  state  of  Oregon  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  assisted  in  organizing  the  Second  Oregon 
\'olunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  which,  shortly  after 
its  organization,  reported  for  duty  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  sent  to  the 
Philippines.  He  has  held  the  office  of  inspector- 
general  ever  since,  having  been  reappointed  by 
Governor  Geer,  and  annually  inspects  each  or- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard  in  the  state. 

Colonel  Jackson,  by  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Colonel  Benjamin  Loxley,  is  a  member  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and,  through 
his  services  in  the  Civil  war,  a  member  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States — has  been  commander  of  tiie  Oregon 
Commandery  of  this  order — and  the  Grand  Arm}' 
of  the  Republic  (Lincoln-Garfield  Post),  in 
which  he  has  held  the  offices  of  department  in- 
spector and  of  aide-de-camp  on  the  stall'  of  Gen- 
erals Warner  and  Lawler,  Commanders-in-Chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Club,  the  Army  and 
Navy  Club  of  New  York  City,  and  the  Commer- 
cial Club  of  Portland,  being  at  present  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  latter  club. 

Colonel  Jackson  has  two  children  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Ida  Beach  of  Oakland,  Cal. :  a 
son,  Rhees  Jackson,  and  a  daughter,  Marion 
Beach  Jackson.  Rhees  Jackson  served  in  the 
Second  Oregon  \'olunteers  in  the  Philippines  as 
first-lieutenant  and  battalion  adjutant,  and  was 
recommended  by  its  commantler.  Gen.  t)wen 
Sunimers,  on  account  of  gallant  and  efficient  ser- 
vice, for  a  commission  in  the  regular  army ;  he 
was  appointed  by  the  President  second-lieutenant 
in  the  'Twelfth  United  States  Infantry  .\ugust  i, 
1899,  and  is  now  a  first-lieutenant  in  that  regi- 
ment. Colonel  Jackson's  daughter  is  living  with 
her  father  at  his  home  on  Willamette  Height.s 
in  Portland.  The  present  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
Miss  Ella  Greene,  of  Davisville,  Cal. 
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HARX'EY  W.  SCOTT,  president  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  Company,  is  of  the  type 
of  men  that  have  transformed  the  Pacific  north- 
west from  a  wilderness.  \\''ith  his  own  hands 
he  has  cleared  away  the  forest  trees  to  make 
room  for  the  simple  home  of  the  pioneers,  with 
its  mica  windows  and  puncheon  floors :  he  has 
split  the  rails  for  the  fence  built  around  the  family 
homestead  ;  in  going  to  and  returning  from  school 
he  has  followed  the  only  paths  through  the 
woods — the  trails  beaten  down  by  'wild  animals 
and  Indians :  he  has  shouldered  rifle  and 
gone  forth  in  defense  of  the  white  man's  right 
to  occupy  the  country ;  he  has  seen  the  ox-team 
of  the  plainsmen  pass  away  and  the  steamboat 
and  the  railroad  take  its  place  as  the  means  of 
transport ;  he  has  seen  the  activities  of  the  peo- 
ple rise  from  a  small  and  uncertain  traffic  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  a  world-wide  commerce. 
The  remotest  corner  in  Africa  is  better  known 
to  Americans  today  than  Oregon  was  to  them 
when  Mr.  Scott  made  it  his  home.  In  Mr.  Scott 
the  past  and  the  present  are  indissolubly  linked. 
In  him  the  hardy  spirits  that  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Pacific  ocean 
join  hands  with  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
wand  of  civilization  and  progress  where  the  pio- 
neer laid  it  down.  The  trails  of  half  a  century 
ago  have  become  the  railroad  of  today;  the  bat- 
eau of  the  trader  has  gone  and  in  its  place  has 
come  the  ocean  carrier ;  warships  anchor  where 
Indian  dugouts  lolled  in  the  '50s;  the  old  settler 
is  passing  and  the  new  order  is  here.  Mr.  Scott 
is  in  every  way  the  most  eminent  representative 
of  the  old  and  the  new  and  it  was  fitting  that  he 
should  be  chosen  to  head  the  undertaking  for  the 
celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  exploration  of  the  Oregon  country  by  Lewis 
and    Clark. 

Mr.  Scott  was  born  in  Tazewell  county,  III., 
near  Peoria,  February  i,  1838.  His  father,  John 
Tucker  Scott,  was  a  farmer,  and  his  son,  Harvey 
W.,  was  reared  to  the  same  calling.  In  the 
winter  he  attended  district  school,  but  his  early 
educational  facilities  were  limited.  In  those 
days,  Illinois  was  in  the  wild  west,  and  claimed 
a  population  of  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  num- 
bers today  and  its  facilities  for  education  were 
crude  indeed.  In  1852  John  T.  Scott  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  first  settling  in  Yamhill  county, 
where  after  one  year's  residence  the  family  lo- 
cated in  Mason  county.  Wash.,  on  Puget  sound. 
Here  Harvey  W.  Scott  did  his  share  of  the  ar- 
duous work  of  clearing  up  a  farm^  When  the 
great  Indian  wars,  which  had  for  their  purpose 
the  extermination  of  the  white  settlements,  broke 
out.  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  volunteer  arnlv 
organized  by  the  settlers  and  served  one  year. 
In  1857  he  walked  from  the  farm  to  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.,  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  and 
fiftv  miles,  and  entered  school,  continuing  at  his 


studies  four  months.  A  little  later  liis  father  re- 
moved from  Washington  to  Oregon,  locating  in 
Clackamas  county,  twenty  miles  south  of  Oregon 
City.  To  this  farm  the  young  man  went  at  the 
close  of  his  short  term  in  school. 

He  who  can  buy  land  cleared  and  ready  for 
the  plow  in  these  modern  days  cannot  realize 
what  homemaking  was  in  Oregon  fifty  years  ago. 
There  were  giant  trees  to  fell,  rails  to  be  split, 
and  cattle  to  be  cared  for.  Pioneers  in  those  days 
did  not  while  away  much  of  their  time  as  some 
farmers  are  wont  to  do  now.  Every  moment 
was  precious.  Mr.  Scott  remained  on  the  farm 
until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  doing  his  full 
share  of  the  work.  In  the  summer  of  1859  he 
branched  out  for  himself  and  taught  scliool.  His 
father  now  removed  to  a  farm  three  miles  west 
of  Forest  Grove  and  the  son  again  took  up  farm 
work,  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  a  saw  mill 
which  his  father  operated. 

Mr.  Scott  was  now  resolved  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation and  applied  himself  to  the  studies  which 
he  had  begun  in  1857.  No  young  man  in  this 
generation  or  any  other  generation  in  Oregon 
has  persevered  so  hard  for  the  essential  equip- 
ment of  life  or  achieved  so  signal  a  triumph  as 
has  Mr.  Scott.  In  1859-60-61-62-63  he  worked 
on  neighboring  farms  and  saw  mills,  earning 
money  to  pay  his  way  through  school.  He  would 
shoulder  an  axe  and  work  at  clearing  for  a  while 
and  with  the  money  thus  earned  would  go  to 
school.  When  this  slender  fund  was  exhausted 
by  tuition  fees  he  would  find  new  work  to  en- 
able him  to  resume  his  studies.  This  he  kept 
up  until  1863,  when  he  received  his  diploma  as 
the  first  graduate  from  Pacific  University. 

After  leaving  his  school  Mr.  Scott  went  to 
the  placer  mines  in  Boise  Basin,  Idaho,  where  he 
spent  a  year.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Portland 
and  for  a  year  studied  law  in  the  office  of  E.  D. 
Shattuck,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention,  and  in  the  Rebellion  period 
a  leader  in  Oregon  among  the  LTnion  forces  in 
politics.  Mr.  Scott  was  reading  law  and  serving 
as  librarian  of  the  Portland  Library  when,  in 
1865,-  he  was  offered  the  position  as  editorial 
writer  on  the  Oregonian.  He  accepted,  continu- 
ing as  an  employe  until  1877,  when  he  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  paper  which  he  still  owns. 

In  the  editorial  management  of  the  Oregonian 
]\Ir.  Scott  has  always  fought  for  the  right,  know- 
ing that  time  would  justify  his  course.  In  the 
Civil  war  period,  when  there  was  a  strong 
Southern  sentiment  in  Oregon,  he  was  a  stead- 
fast friend  of  the  C'nion.  and  gave  his  loval  sup- 
port to  all  administration  policies  aimed  to  es- 
tablish the  nation  upon  a  firm  and  enduring  basis. 
He  neither  favored  nor  countenanced  half  wav 
measures  or  compromises  that  left  open  the  vital 
point  to  trouble  a  future  generation.  He  has 
alwavs  been  for  meeting  the  main  issue  fairlv  and 
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squarely  and  settling  it  once  and  for  all.  Time 
and  again  he  has  taken  a  firm  stand  for  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  the  preservation  of  order,  and 
the  observance  of  the  nation's  treaties  with  other 
countries.  Perhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of 
his  life  was  the  signal  victory  for  sound  money 
in  the  national  campaign  of  1896.  Sound  money 
with  Mr.  Scott  meant  the  gold  standard,  without 
equivocation,  not  si.xteen  to  one,  nor  thirty-two 
to  one,  nor  international  bimetallism,  nor  coinage 
of  the  sefgnorage,  nor  "'do  something  for  silver." 
He  knew  the  evil  that  lurked  in  a  base  currency 
and  fought  it  with  all  his  power  and  resource. 
For  two  years  before  McKinley  and  Bryan  had 
been  nominated,  nearly  every  daily  newspaper 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic,  was  trimming  with  the  silverites, 
if  not  openly  espousing  sixteen  to  one.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Orcgoniaii,  among  the  leading 
dailies,  stood  alone  in  its  advocacy  of  gold.  The 
Orcgonian  lost  both  business  and  subscribers  for 
the  stand  it  had  taken  on  the  money  question, 
but  Mr.  Scott  never  turned  back,  never  wavered 
in  his  purpose.  The  issue  was  not  new  to  him, 
for  he  had  made  the  same  fight  for  the  sound 
dollar  vears  before,  in  the  days  of  the  Hayes  ad- 
ministration. The  result  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
personal  victory  for  Air.  Scott,  for  Oregon  was 
the  only  state  west  of  the  Rockv  mountains  that 
gave  its  full  electoral  vote  to  McKinley. 

In  journalism,  Mr.  Scott  belongs  to  the  school 
of  the  elder  Bennett.  Charles  A.  Dana.  Medill 
and  Watterson — editors  who  took  the  right  stand 
on  great  questions  regardless  of  the  public  clamor 
or  the  consequence  to  their  own  interests.  The 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  newspaper  men 
of  the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
world's  foremost  collector  of  news.  In  1900  he 
presided  over  the  meeting  for  reorganization  of 
the  association  in  New  York. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  received  its 
impetus  from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  in  December,  IQOO,  favoring  a 
celebration  and  fair  in  honor  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  exploration  of  the 
Oregon  country  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark. 
Mr.  Scott  was  then  president  of  the  society.  He 
gave  the  enterprise  his  cordial  support  after  he 
had  cautioned  the  people  of  Portland  to  weigh 
carefully  the  responsibility  they  were  about  to 
assume,  and  they  had  given  heed  to  his  advice 
in  the  preliminary  steps.  The  Oregonian  Pub- 
lishing Company  at  once  became  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders  of  the  Exposition  corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Scott  was  elected  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  was  chosen  first  vice  president. 
Upon  the  death  of  H.  W.  Corbett,  in  March. 
T903,  Mr.  Scott  a.ssumcd  the  duties  of  president 
and  was  elected  to  thai  office  hv  the  hoard  of 
directors  on  Jtdy  24.  1903. 


In  185O  Air.  Scott  was  married  to  Aiiss  Eliza- 
beth Nicklin,  who  died  in  1875,  leaving  two 
children.  In  1877  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet McCliesney,  of  Pennsylvania.  Three 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union. 

Politically  Mr.  Scott  is  a  stanch  Republican. 
He  has  fought  all  the  battles  of  his  party  in 
Oregon  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  was  actively 
identified  with  its  fortunes  in  the  few  years  fol- 
lowing his  arrival  at  the  voting  age  and  pre- 
ceding his  service  with  the  Orcgonian.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Scott  is  entitled  to  the  full  measm-e  of  credit 
for  making  Oregon  a  Republican  state.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  following  the  admission  of 
the  state,  the  Democrats  had  a  strong  footing  in 
( )regon.  Their  last  great  victories  were  in  1876 
and  1878,  when  they  won  all  the  important 
offices,  including  both  the  United  States  senators. 
Since  1880  the  Republicans  have  been  successful, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  governor  in 
1886,  1890  and  1902,  and  the  state  treasurer  in 
1886.  For  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Republican  party  to  honor  Mr.  Scott  with 
a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  as  a  suitable 
recognition  of  his  distinguished  services  to  his 
party  and  his  state.  Mr.  Scott  is  disinclined  to 
accept  political  office,  preferring  to  continue  at 
the  post  of  editor  of  the  Orcgonian  which  he  has 
filled  for  so  many  years.  However,  at  the  tirgent 
solicitation  of  friends,  he  permitted  his  name  to 
be  presented  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  1903 
for  United  States  senator.  The  legislature  had 
been  deadlocked  all  session  on  the  senatorship 
and  Air.  Scott  was  placed  in  nomination  an  hour 
l^efore  final  adjom-nment  as  a  compromise  candi- 
date who  might  be  acceptable  to  the  several  fac- 
tions into  which  the  Republican  majority  of  the 
legislature  was  divided.  He  received  the  votes 
of  twenty-nine  members,  but  C.  W.  Fulton,  who 
had  led  throughout  the  session,  was  chosen. 

The  Corvallis  Times,  a  Democratic  newspaper, 
paid  Air.  Scott  the  following  tribute  in  its  issue 
of  A  larch  9,  1903.  following  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature  :  "For  forty  years  his  great  ability- 
has  been  spent  in  the  promotion  of  Republican- 
ism, and  in  converting  disciples  to  its  faitli.  He 
has  not  only  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to 
his  party,  but  he  has,  in  addition,  laid  at  its  feet 
a  great  newspaper  with  which  its  battles  have 
been  fought  and  its  victories  won.  It  is  a  fact 
so  patent  as  to  be  beyond  cavil,  that  to  the  work 
of  Air.  Scott  and  his  Orcgonian  is  due  the  fact 
that  within  twenty-five  years.  Oregon  has  been 
transformed  from  a  Democratic  into  a  sure  Re- 
publican state.  The  character  that  he  has 
stamped  on  that  newspaper  has  been  such  that 
it  has  exerted  a  commanding  influence  that  has 
lieen  effective  in  drawing  recruits  to  the  Re- 
publican p,Trt\-.  It  is  unquestionablv  true  that  if. 
throupli    all    these     vears,    Air.    Scott    liad    been 
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elected  to  conduct  his  newspaper  in  the  interest 
of  Democracy,  the  RepubHcans  in  the  state  would 
be  in  the  minority,  and  that  in  the  places  of  many 
of  those  Republican  members  who  repudiated 
him  for  senator,  there  would  have  been  Demo- 
crats. It  is  wholly  and  practically  probable  that 
but  for  the  implements  of  war  that  INIr.  Scott 
has  constantly  kept  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Republi- 
cans of  Oregon,  the  senator  elected  by  the  late 
joint  assembly  would  have  been,  not  a  Republi- 
can, but  a  Democrat. 

"Indeed,  whatever  of  prestige  the  Republican 
party  has  in  the  state,  whatever  of  preferment  its 
partisans  enjoy,  Mr.  Scott  and  his  paper  gave 
them.  Whatever  loaves  they  have  divided,  his 
toil  and  talents  supplied.  It  ever  there  was  a 
condition  in  which  a  party  organization  from 
sheer  gratitude  was  indebted  to  an  individual, 
it  is  manifestly,  signally  and  unquestionably  true 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Scott.  His  brain,  his  capital, 
the  influence  of  his  paper,  his  life-work  until  he 
has  reached  that  period  in  his  career  where  re- 
ward is  already  long  overdue — all  these  have 
been  uncomplainingly  and  constantly  laid  at  the 
feet  of  Republicanism  in  Oregon.  A  reasonable 
regard  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  his  party 
in  the  state  should,  when  his  name  was  presented 
as  a  candidate  at  Salem,  have  dictated  his  elec- 
tion bv  an  enthusiastic  and  unanimous  vote." 


WILLIAM  SARGENT  LADD.  In  tracing 
the  genealogy  of  the  Ladd  family  it  is  found  that 
their  earliest  recorded  history  is  connected  with 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in  England. 
Before  the  days  of  Henry  VI  they  owned  and 
occupied  as  their  manor  house  the  estate  of 
Bowyck  in  the  parish  of  Eleham.  Thomas  Ladd, 
the  then  owner  of  Bowyck  manor,  died  in  151 5, 
and  his  grandson  \'incent,  a  later  owner  of  the 
estate,  died  in  1563.  In  1601  the  manor  passed 
through  marriage  into  the  Nethersole  famil}'. 
In  1730  John  Ladd.  a  direct  descendant  of 
\  incent  Ladd,  was  created  a  baronet  by 
George  II,  but  the  baronetcy  became  extinct 
a  generation  later.  The  first  representa- 
tives of  the  family  in  America  were  Daniel 
and  John  Ladd.  The  former,  however,  was 
the  first  to  land  here,  arriving  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1623.  The  latter  established  his  home 
in  New  Jersey  in  4678.  with  a  company  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  employed  in  laying  out  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  beyond  doubt  he  was  a  surveyor  of  abil- 
ity and  employed  in  many  important  enterprises 
connected  with  his  occupation.  During  1688  he 
took  up  six  thousand  acres  in  Gloucester  county, 
where  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  influen- 
tial citizen  and  large  land  owner. 

Representative  of  n  family  so  intimately  iden- 


tified with  early  American  history  was  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Gould  Ladd,  who  was  born  July  13,  1798, 
and,  notwithstanding  hardships,  obstacles  and  re- 
verses, rose  from  a  humble  position  to  promi- 
nence as  a  physician.  His  wife  was  Abigail  Kel- 
ley  Mead,  who  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 
August  7,  1806.  In  1830  the  family  moved  to 
Meredith,  N.  H.,  and  three  years  later  settled 
in  a  village  now  known  as  Tilton  (then  Sanborn- 
ton  Bridge).  During  the  previous  residence  of 
the  family  in  Holland,  Vt.,  a  son  was  born  Oc- 
tober 10,  1826,  to  whom  the  name  of  William 
Sargent  was  given.  Being  one  of  ten  children, 
whose  parents  had  only  limited  means,  he  had 
few  advantages  in  boyhood ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  had  no  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment except  such  as  he  made  for  himself.  Al- 
ways ambitious,  with  the  love  of  study  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  scholar,  diligent  in  his  appli- 
cation to  text  books,  and  quick  to  acquire  knowl- 
edge, he  soon  gained  a  valuable  fund  of  knowl- 
edge. Though  the  schools  of  those  days  were 
crude  in  comparison  with  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  present  day,  his  determination  and 
energy  surmounted  obstacles.  Whether  in  the 
schoolroom,  on  the  farm  or  in  his  home,  he  was 
a  constant  student,  and,  indeed,  throughout  all 
of  his  life  he  continued  to  be  fond  of  reading 
and  study,  as  eager  to  grasp  new  thoughts  when 
advanced  in  years  as  when  a  boy  at  home.  Early 
experiences  in  breaking  and  tilling  a  New  Eng- 
land farm,  followed  by  acquiring  the  mastery  of 
rebellious  pupils  in  a  rough  district  school,  de- 
veloped in  him  traits  of  self-reliance  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  that  had  no  little  to  do  with 
his  subsequent  success. 

Following  his  experience  as  a  teacher  Mr. 
Ladd  engaged  in  railroading,  securing  employ- 
ment in  a  freight  house  on  the  line  of  the  Boston, 
Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad,  and  later  holding 
other  positions  in  the  same  occupation.  While 
thus  engaged  he  met  Daniel  Webster,'  who  re- 
marked to  him,  in  the  course  of  their  conversa- 
tion. "There  is  always  room  at  the  top."  The 
young  man,  feeling  that  the  top  might  be  reached 
with  less  difficulty  in  a  newer  country  than  his 
home  state,  began  to  plan  for  the  future.  The 
gold  fever  of  1849  •^'•'^l  "ot  fascinate  him  nor  did 
he  fall  a  victim  to  its  alluring  prospects,  but  he 
did  begin  to  contemplate  the  opportunities  offered 
bv  Oregon's  vast  farm  lands.  Deciding  to  seek 
a  home  in  the  far  west  he  set  sail  on  the  Prome- 
theus from  New  York,  February  27,  185 1,  and 
crossed  the  isthmus,  thence  sailed  north  to  San 
Francisco  and  from  there  to  Portland.  With  him 
he  brought  a  few  articles  of  merchandise  and 
these  he  began  to  sell,  business  being  c<mducted 
on  an  extremely  small  scale.  Hard  work,  how- 
ever, will  win  when  the  environment  is  frn-nral'Ie, 
and  so  it  proved  with  him.     Four  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  found  him  ready  for  business,  and 
throughout  all  the  day  he  was  busy,  energetic, 
hopeful  and  sanguine. 

A  change  came  in  his  affairs  during  1852,  when 
the  firm  of  Ladd  &  Tilton  formed  a  partnership, 
continuing  the  same  until  the  spring  of  1855. 
Meantime,  in  1854,  Wesley  Ladd  came  to  Port- 
land, bringing  with  him  Caroline  Ames  Elliott, 
the  fiancee  of  William  S.  Ladd.  They  were  mar- 
ried in  San  Francisco,  October  17,  1854.  and  their 
union  proved  one  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  hap- 
piness. Indeed,  in  later  )ears  Mr.  Ladd  ascribed 
much  of  his  success  to  the  optimistic  spirit,  patient 
devotion  and  cheerful  comradeship  of  his  wife. 
They  became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  five 
of  whom  attained  mature  years,  namely :  Wil- 
liam M.,  who  was  born  September  16,  1855, 
received  a  classical  education  in  Amherst  College, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  banking  house  of 
Ladd  &  Tilton,  of  Portland;  Charles  Elliott,  who 
was  born  August  5,  1857,  and  is  also  connected 
with  the  bank  founded  by  his  father ;  Helen 
Kendall,  who  was  born  on  the  4th  of  July.  1859 ; 
Caroline  Ames,  bom  September  3,  1861,  now  the 
wife  of  Frederic  Bailey  Pratt,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
and  John  Wesley,  born  January  3,  1870,  now  con- 
nected with  Ladd  &  Tilton. 

No  step  in  the  business  experience  of  Mr.  Ladd 
was  more  important  than  his  identification  with 
the  founding  of  the  banking  business  which  is 
still  conducted  under  the  original  title  of  Ladd  & 
Tilton.  Opened  for  business  in  April  of  1859 
with  a  very  small  capital,  the  institution  enjoyed 
a  steady  growth  from  the  first.  Two  years  after 
its  organization  the  capital  was  increased  to 
$150,000,  and  not  long  afterward  was  further  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000.  When  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1880  the  bills  receivable 
amounted  to  almost  $2,500,000,  but  so  conserva- 
tive had  been  the  management  of  the  bank  and 
so  sagacious  its  officers  that,  in  1888,  less  than 
$1,300  of  this  large  sum  was  outstanding.  While 
the  building  up  of  this  important  banking  busi- 
ness occupied  much  of  Mr.  Ladd's  time  and 
thought  for  years,  his  activity  was  by  no  means 
limited  thereto.  Instead,  we  find  him  partici- 
pating in  many  enterprises  of  public  value  or 
private  utility.  As  a  financier  he  stood  foremost. 
Throughout  the  entire  northwest  his  opinion  was 
regarded  as  final  in  matters  pertaining  to  local 
banking  and  financial  interests.  The  utmost  con- 
fidence was  reposed  in  his  judgment,  not  only 
by  the  great  middle  class,  but  also  by  those  men 
who  like  himself  were  captains  of  industry  and 
leaders  in  finance  and  commerce. 

From  an  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Ore- 
gon he  was  interested  in  farm  lands,  a  frequent 
purchaser  of  unimproved  property  and  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  the  agricultural 
resources   of   the    state.      Besides   owning   three 


farms  of  his  own,  he  was,  with  S.  G.  Reed,  the 
owner  of  five  others.  Among  his  possessions  was 
an  estate  of  four  hundred  acres  near  Portland, 
which  was  a  model  farm  in  every  respect.  The 
raising  of  thoroughbred  stock  also  engaged  his 
attention,  and  he  devoted  considerable  attrition 
to  Clydesdale  and  Cleveland  bay  horses.  Short- 
horn cattle,  Berkshire  hogs  and  Cotswold  and 
Leicester  sheep.  Another  enterprise  in  which  he 
Avas  once  interested  and  which  has  become  an 
establishment  of  great  magnitude  was  the  Oregon 
Furniture  Manufacturing  Company,  which  he 
organized  in  April  of  1874.  During  1883  he  be- 
came interested  in  milling,  which  was  then  a 
comparatively  new  industry  in  the  northwest. 
Through  his  wise  oversight  the  occupation  was 
put  on  a  firm  basis.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  owned  three-fourths  of  the  entire  flouring-mill 
interests  of  this  part  of  the  country.  In  1888 
he  organized  the  Portland  Cordage  Company, 
which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  concerns  of  its 
kind  in  this  city.  In  the  organization  of  what 
is  now  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company  at 
Oswego  he  was  a  prime  mover  and  he  also  acted 
as  a  director  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company.  His  interests  in  Portland  realty  were 
large  and  of  a  value  constantly  increasing.  The 
first  brick  building  in  the  city  was  erected  by  him, 
and  in  later  years  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  improvement  of  vacant  property. 
The  movement  which  had  its  climax  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  magnificent  hotel,  one  of  the  fine.st  in  the 
west,  had  in  him  a  stanch  supporter.  He  was 
also  interested  in  the  Portland  Water  Company 
and  in  numerous  other  concerns  organized  to  aid 
in  the  development  and  progress  of  the  city. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Ladd  supported  Democratic 
principles  and  during  1861-65  allied  himself  with 
the  "War"  Democrats.  Subsequently  he  refused 
to  ally  himself  with  any  political  organization, 
although  during  his  last  years  he  uniformly 
voted  for  the  presidential  candidates  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  At  one  time,  through  the  soli- 
citation of  friends,  he  consented  to  act  as  mayor 
of  Portland,  but  other  official  honors  he  firmly- 
declined,  preferring  to  concentrate  his  attention 
upon  matters  of  finance  and  commerce  rather 
than  enter  the  arena  of  public  life.  In  his  various 
enterprises  he  gave  employment  to  many  men, 
and  it  was  always  noticeable  that  by  all  he  was 
not  only  respected  but  deeply  loved.  In  liim  the 
workingman  always  had  a  stanch  friend,  and, 
while  he  was  easily  the  master  of  his  employes,  yet 
his  consideration  for  them  was  so  great  that  they 
always  regarded  him  as  a  personal  friend. 

.\s  indicative  of  the  religious  spirit  which  im- 
pelled Mr.  Ladd  in  all  his  actions,  it  may  be 
stated  that  from  early  life  it  was  his  custom  to 
set  aside  one-tenth  of  his  income  for  charitable 
and  philanthropic  purposes,  and  no  destitute  fam- 
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ily,  if  worthy,  ever  sought  help  from  him  in  vain. 
Quick  to  detect  and  denounce  deception  and 
hypocrisy,  he  was  equally  alert  in  aiding  the 
honest  and  unfortunate.  It  is  probable  that  no 
movement  for  the  city's  benefit  was  ever  inaug- 
urated where  his  name  did  not  appear  among 
those  of  contributors.  When  the  people  began 
to  agitate  the  founding  of  a  library,  his  contri- 
bution was  the  first  made  and  was  sufficiently 
large  to  place  the  fund  on  a  safe  basis.  In 
making  the  gift,  the  only  stipulation  made  was 
that  the  library  be  kept  out  of  politics.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  represented  the  limit  of 
his  assistance  to  the  library.  For  twenty-four 
years  the  banking  house  of  Ladd  &  Tilton  gave 
the  Library  Association,  rent  free,  the  second 
floor  of  their  bank  building,  on  the  corner  of 
First  and  Stark  streets,  which  represented  a  gift 
of  many  thousand  dollars.  Indeed,  the  library 
remained  in  these  quarters  until  the  handsome 
new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  chair  of  practical  theology  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Theological  Seminary  of  San  Francisco 
was  in  1886  the  recipient  of  $50,000  from  Mr. 
Ladd,  and  he  also  gave  several  scholarships  to 
Willamette  University.  Though  reared  in  the 
Methodist  faith,  in  1873  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  afterward 
gave  his  support  and  allegiance,  although  remain- 
ing to  the  end  a  generous  contributor  to  religious 
movements  of  the  various  creeds.  With  the  co- 
operation of  Messrs.  Corbett  and  Failing,  he 
donated  to  the  city  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Piverview  cemetery,  several  miles  south  of  Port- 
land on  the  Willamette  river.  At  one  time,  during 
his  travels,  he  saw  at  Bangor,  Me.,  a  homestead 
that  he  admired,  and  a  counterpart  of  this  was 
built  by  him  in  Portland,  and  in  1878  enlarged 
and  improved.  In  this  home  his  earth  life  ended 
January  6,  1893,  when  he  was  sixty-six  years  of 
age.  The  demise  of  a  man  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  city's  development  called  forth  tri- 
butes of  affection  and  esteem  from  people  of  all 
classes ;  the  bankers  recognized  in  his  death  a  loss 
to  their  fraternity ;  btisiness  men  united  m 
deploring  the  loss ;  the  poor,  so  often,  the  recipi- 
ents of  his  kindness,  the  pioneers,  side  by  side 
with  whom  he  had  lived  and  labored  so  manv 
years,  and  the  organizations  to  which  he  had 
given  generous  assistance,  recognized  that  with 
his  passing  away  one  of  Portland's  greatest  men 
was  gone.  In  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed 
his  infltience  has  been  apparent  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  city's  growth.  His  commanding 
personality,  as  pioneer,  banker  and  Christian 
philanthropist  still  wields  an  influence  among  the 
citizens  of  today,  and  in  the  annals  of  the  city 
of  Portland  and  the  state  of  Oregon  his  name  is 
forever   enshrined. 


SENATOR  JOHN  H.  MITCHELL.  For 
forty-three  years  the  subject  of  this  review  has 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
political  history  of  the  Pacific  northwest.  Be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the  state  soon  after  it  was 
invested  with  the  sovereign  dignity  of  statehood, 
he  at  once  became  an  active  man  in  the  political 
arena,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of  his  in- 
fluence that  within  six  years  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  he  had  served  a  term  in  the  state 
senate,  establishing  a  record  that  was  the  ad- 
miration of  all  Oregon.  So  popular  did  he  be- 
come that  he  was  the  choice  of  a  large  part  of 
his  party  for  the  highest  office  the  state  had  to 
give.  This  honor  that  his  party  friends  thus 
early  in  his  career  wished  to  bestow  upon  him, 
was  deferred  but  a  few  years  when,  September 
28,  1872,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate,  a  position  which,  with  two  vacations,  one 
of  six,  another  of  four  years,  he  has  held  up  to  the 
present  time.  His  career  in  this,  the  highest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  United  States,  is  too  well 
known  to  comment  upon.  Suffice  to  say  he  has 
been  no  disappointment  to  his  party  and  among 
his  brother  senators  he  is  highly  respected  and 
honored  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability. 
The  Pacific  northwest  owe  to  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  will  never  be  paid,  as  through  him  this 
country  has  been  ably  represented  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  is  no  man  in  the  state  so  capable  of 
carrying  on  the  business  and  looking  after  the 
interests  of  Oregon  as  he.  A  hard  worker,  he 
is  at  all  times  working  for  Oregon.  During  the 
winter  of  1902-03  this  hard  work  showed  its  re- 
sult, as  for  a  time  he  was  a  sick  man,  and  the 
people  of  Oregon  showed  the  interest  they  had 
in  him  by  the  numerous  inquiries  that  were 
made.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  it  was  the  main 
subject  of  conversation,  but  owing  to  a  rugged 
constitution  he  was  able  to  ward  ofif  the  disease 
and  take  up  the  work  of  the  office  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  When  the  word  was  flashed 
over  the  wires  that  he  was  once  more  at  his 
desk  a  sigh  of  relief  went  up  from  all  Oregon. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Senator  Mitchell  we  copy  from  the 
History  of  Portland  edited  by  H.  W.  Scott : 

"  He  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  on 
the  22d  day  of  June,  1835.  During  his  infancy 
his  parents  moved  to  Btitler  county,  the  same 
state,  where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  where 
he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion at  the  district  school.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  began  teaching  in  a  country  school  and 
after  spending  several  winters  in  this  way  real- 
ized sufficient  money  to  pay  his  tuition  at  Butler 
Academy,  in  Butler  county,  and  subsequently  at 
Witherspoon  Institute.  After  completing  the 
full  course  at  both  of  these  institutions  he  com- 
menced the  studv  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon. 
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Samuel  A.  Purviance,  formerly  member  of  con- 
gress from  that  district,  and  later  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state  under  Governor  Curtin.  After 
two  -^-ears  of  studv  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  P.iuler  county  by  Hon.  Daniel  Agnew,  lately 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  presiding  judge  of 
that  district  in  the  spring  of  1857.  He  then 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Butler, 
in  partnership  with  Hon.  John  M.  Thompson, 
since  a  member  of  the  National  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  that  district,  and  was  thus  en- 
gaged until  he  came  to  California  in  April,  i860. 
For  a  short  time  thereafter  he  practiced  law  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  and  later  for  a  brief  time  in 
San  Francisco.  The  fame  of  Oregon  as  a  young 
and  growing  commonwealth  had  in  the  mean- 
time attracted  his  attention,  and  he  determined 
to  link  his  fortunes  with  the  new  state.  With 
this  end  in  view  he  arrived  in  Portland,  July  4, 
i860,  where  he  has   since  resided. 

■'  With  that  same  energy  which  has  been  so 
conspicuous  in  his  career,  he  not  only  at  once 
turned  his  attention  to  building  up  a  legal  prac- 
tice, but  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics.  So 
quickly  did  he  make  his  influence  felt  that  in 
1861  he  was  elected  corporation  counsel  of  Port- 
land. The  succeeding  year  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  Ore- 
gon state  senate,  in  which  body  he  served  for 
four  years.  During  the  first  two  years  of  his 
term  he  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee, and  the  last  two  years  he  held  the  position 
of  president  of  the  senate.  At  the  close  of 
his  senatorial  term  every  mark  of  approval  from 
his  immediate  constituents  was  accorded  him, 
and  in  1866  strenuous  efiforts  were  made  by  his 
political  friends  to  secure  him  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  senate.  They  only  failed  to  elevate 
him  to  this  exalted  position  through  the  lack  of 
one  vote  in  the  caucus,  his  competitor  for  the 
the  nomination  being  Governor  Gibbs,  who  re- 
ceived twenty-one  votes  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
twentv.  In  1865  he  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant colonel  of  the  state  militia  by  Governor 
Gibbs,  and  two  years  later  was  chosen  professor 
of  medical  jurisprudence  in  Willamette  Univer- 
sity at  Salem,  Ore.,  and  served  in  that  position 
for  nearly  four  years.  During  all  this  time  he 
was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  Portland.  In  October,  1862,  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph.  later 
his  colleague  in  the  United  States  senate,  which 
continued  until  January,  1873,  when  he  resigned 
all  other  engagements  to  enter  upon  his  duties 
as  United  States  senator.  During  this  period 
he  had  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  lawyer  second 
to  none  in  the  state  of  Oregon  and  was  constant- 
ly employed  in  important  litigation.  For  several 
years  he  was  the  attoriicv  of  the  Oregon  &  Cali- 


fornia Railroad  Company  and  the  North  Pacific 
Steamship  Transportation  Company,  while  his 
practice  extended  to  all  the  courts,  federal,  state 
and  territorial,  of  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Idaho. 

"  In  September,  1872,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  nom- 
inated, in  caucus,  by  the  Republican  members  of 
the  state  legislature  for  United  States  senator, 
receiving  the  votes  of  over  two-thirds  of  all  the 
Republicans  in  the  legislature  on  the  first  ballot. 
On  September  28,  1872,  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  joint  session  as  United  States  sen- 
ator for  the  term  of  six  years,  commencing 
[March  4,  1873.  In  this  body  he  soon  took  a 
prominent  position.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
on  the  following  committees :  Privileges  and 
Election,  Commerce,  Claims,  Transportation 
Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  and  Railroads.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Railroads,  and  served  as  such  until 
the  end  of  his  term.  When  the  electoral  com- 
mission was  organized.  Senator  Oliver  P.  Mor- 
ton was  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Privileges  and  Election,  but  having  been  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Electoral  Commission,  Senator 
Mitchell  was  made  acting  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Election,  which  com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the 
great  controversy  involved  in  the  presidential 
contest  in  1876,  in  the  states  of  Oregon,  Louis- 
iana, South  Carolina  and  Florida,  was  then  in- 
creased from  nine,  the  ordinary  number,  to  fif- 
teen senators.  As  acting  chairman.  Senator 
Mitchell  presided  over  the  committee  during  all 
the  investigations  which  followed  and  which  at 
the  time  attracted  so  much  interest  all  over  the 
country.  He  was  also  selected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Republicans  in  the  senate  as 
the  senator  to  appear  before  the  Electoral  Com- 
mittee and  argue  the  Oregon  case.  This  duty 
he  performed  and  in  a  long  speech  ably  pre- 
sented the  legal  questions  involved  and  to  the 
perfect  satisfaction  of  his  party  friends  defended 
the  position  taken  by  the  Republicans  of  Ore- 
gon. During  his  first  term  he  was  on  several 
occasions  selected  by  the  Republican  majority  as 
chairman  of  said  committee  to  visit  South  Caro- 
lina, Louisiana  and  Florida  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating   contested    elections. 

"  In  April,  1873,  Senator  Mitchell  and  Sen- 
ator Casserly,  of  California,  were  appointed  a 
sub-committee  of  the  committee  on  Transporta- 
tion Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  to  visit  the  Pacific 
coast  and  investigate  and  report  upon  the  best 
means  of  opening  the  Columbia  river  to  free 
navigation.  It  was  in  this  position  that  he  had 
opportunity  to  do  a  great  service  for  Oregon. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  on  the  committee. 
Senator  Casserly  resigned  his  seat  in  senate  and 
Senator    Mitchell     was    authorized    to    proceed 
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alone.  He  thereupon  during  the  summer  of  1873 
made  a  most  careful  exaniination  as  to  improve- 
ments necessary  to  increase  the  navigation  facil- 
ities of  the  Columbia  river,  and  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress  submitted  an  elaborate  report 
to  the  committee  on  transportation  news,  Senator 
Windom  of  Minnesota  being  chairman,  in  which 
he  recommended,  among  other  things,  large  ap- 
propriations for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  and  also  an  appropriation  for  a  survey  at 
the  Cascade,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  and  advisability  of  constructing  a  canal  and 
locks.  This  report,  as  written  by  Senator 
Mitchell,  was  incorporated  into  the  report  of  the 
committee  without  alteration,  and  submitted  to 
the  senate,  and  based  on  this  report,  congress  at 
its  next  session  made  an  appropriation  for  a  sur- 
vey for  canal  and  locks  at  the  Cascades,  which 
paved  the  way  for  their  subsequent  construction. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term, 
March  4,  1879,  the  legislature  of  Oregon  was 
Democratic,  and  Honorable  James  H.  Slater,  a 
Democrat,  was  elected  as  his  successor,  where- 
upon Mr.  Mitchell  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Portland.  In  the  fall  of  1882,  he 
was  urged  by  party  friends  to  again  submit  his 
name  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  senator, 
the  legislature  at  that  time  being  Republican. 
After  much  hesitation  he  consented  to  do  so  and 
in  the  legislative  caucus  received  on  the  first 
ballot  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  legislature,  and  thus  became  the 
nominee  of  the  party  for  United  States  senator. 
A  bolt,  however,  was  organized,  and  he  was 
not  elected.  The  contest,  however,  was  con- 
tinued from  day  to  day  until  the  last  day  and 
the  last  hour  of  the  forty  days'  session.  During 
the  most  of  this  time  he  was  within  a  few  votes 
of  an  election.  It  required  forty-six  votes  to 
elect  and  during  the  session  he  received  the  votes 
of  forty-five  different  members.  Finding  an 
election  impossible,  although  urged  bv  his  sup- 
porters to  continue  in  the  fight  to  the  end,  and 
if  not  elected  himself,  thus  prevent  the  election 
of  any  one  else,  he  withdrew  from  the  contest 
during  the  last  hour  of  the  session  and  all  of  his 
supporters,  except  one,  who  had  so  earnestly 
stood  by  him  during  the  forty  days,  gave  their 
votes  for  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph,  who  was  elected. 
Throughout  this  long  contest,  without  parallel 
in  the  political  history  of  the  state,  for  the  bitter 
personal  character  of  the  fight.  Senator  Mitchell 
apparently  lost  none  of  his  personal  popularity, 
and  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  and 
upon  his  return  from  Salem  to  Portland  he  was 
tendered  a  reception  which  in  warmth  and  cor- 
diality partook  more  of  an  ovation  to  a  success- 
ful   than   to   a   defeated   candidate. 

■'  After  his  defeat   Mr.   Mitchell   resumed  the 


practice  of  his  profession,  and  although  earnest- 
ly urged  by  party  friends  to  again  permit  the 
use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  United  States 
senate,  at  the  regular  session  of  the  legislature, 
in  January,  1885,  he  peremptorily  declined  to 
do  so.  The  legislature,  however,  after  balloting 
through  the  whole  session,  adjourned  without 
making  an  election.  The  governor  of  the  state 
thereupon  called  a  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  meet  in  November.  1885.  Senator 
Mitchell  at  that  time  was  in  Portland,  and  al- 
though not  personally  desirous  to  be  a  candidate, 
and  steadily  refusing  to  permit  the  use  of  his 
name  until  within  three  or  four  days  before  the 
election,  he  was  again,  November  19,  1885, 
elected  to  the  United  States  senate  for  a  full 
term,  receiving  on  the  second  ballot  in  joint  con- 
vention the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  Re- 
publicans, and  one-half  of  all  the  Democrats  of 
the  legislature,  having  on  this  ballot  a  majority 
of  twenty-one  votes.  He  was  at  this  time  elected 
to  succeed  Hon.  James  H.  Slater,  and  took  his 
seat  December  17,  1885,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  following  committees :  Privileges 
and  Election,  Railroads,  Transportation  Routes 
to  the  Seaboard,  Claims,  Mines  and  Mining, 
Postoffices  and  Post-roads,  and  special  commit- 
tee to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  National 
library.  After  a  year's  service  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  Transportation 
Routes  to  the  Seaboard,  and  in  March,  1889, 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Rail- 
roads." 

On  January  19,  1891,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  again 
re-elected  as  his  own  successor,  for  a  full  term 
of  si.x  years  ;  in  this  election  there  was  no  con- 
test, the  Republicans  being  largely  in  the  major- 
ity in  the  legislature,  and  every  one  of  them 
voted  for  Mr.  Mitchell  as  his  own  successor; 
this  term  expired  March  4,  1897. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  January, 
1897,  it  being  the  duty  of  that  legislature  to  elect 
Mr.  Mitchell's  successor,  on  January  10,  1897, 
in  a  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of  the 
legislature,  there  being  forty-eight  members 
present,  two  more  than  a  majority  of  the  whole 
legislature,  the  whole  number  constituting  the 
two  houses  being  ninety,  on  an  open  roll  call  he 
received  every  one  of  the  forty-eight  votes,  and 
was  declared  the  unanimous  nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  United  States  senator  to  suc- 
ceed himself ;  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
house  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  office  during 
the  entire  session,  thus  destroying  a  quorum,  and 
preventing  a  vote  for  senator,  and  also  prevent- 
ing the  passage  of  any  appropriation  or  other 
acts  during  the  entire  session,  which  resulted  in 
his  defeat.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  again,  February 
23,    1901,   elected   to   succeed   Hon.    George   W. 
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McBridc,  and  took  his  seat  March  9,  1901  ;  his 
present  term  of  service  will  expire  March  3, 
1907. 

Mr.  JNIitchell  enjoys  the  distinction  it  is  be- 
lieved no  other  man'  in  the  United  States  ever 
attained  in  connection  with  service  in  the  United 
States  senate ;  he  is  the  only  man  who  has  ever 
been  elected  from  the  same  state  to  the  senate 
after  two  vacations.  He  served  from  March 
4,  1873,  to  March  4,  1879;  was  out  from  March 
4,  1879,  to  March  4,  1885 ;  served  from  March 
4,  1885,  to  March  4,  1897  (twelve  years)  ;  was 
out  from  March  4.  1897  until  March  4,  1901, 
and  is  now  serving  his  fourth  full  term. 

The  people  of  Oregon  have  reason  to  feel  a 
justifiable  pride  in  his  career.  A  man  of  remark- 
able energy  and  untiring  industry,  Senator 
Mitchell  has  throughout  his  career  as  a  public 
man  shown  a  keen  discrimination  and  a  wonder- 
ful ability  for  grasping  the  great  and  intricate 
questions  that  are  every  day  to  be  met  with  by 
United  States  senators.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  make  comparisons,  but  we  do  say  that  Oregon 
has  never  had  a  man  who  has  filled  this  exalted 
position  in  a  more  satisfactory  or  painstaking 
manner  than  has  Senator  Mitchell.  No  request 
of  his  constituents  is  received,  whether  from 
the  rich  or  poor,  but  it  is  given  his  personal  at- 
tention. As  a  speaker  he  is  forcible,  tactful  and 
with  his  sound  judgment  and  eminently  practical 
views  he  is  well  equipped  to  defend  the  interests 
of  his  adopted  state.  His  long  term  of  service 
has  made  him  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
the  United  States  senate  and  among  his  col- 
leagues he  is  recognized  as  a  power.  Here  in 
Oregon,  where  for  over  forty-three  years  he  has 
made  his  home,  the  senator  is  known  by  all  and 
there  is  no  man  in  the  state  who  has  a  larger 
personal  following  than  he.  Generous  to  a  fault, 
whole-souled  and  sympathetic,  to  know  him  is  to 
admire  him. 

Personally  Senator  Mitchell  is  a  man  of  strik- 
ing appearance ;  he  is  an  interesting  conversa- 
tionalist, has  a  direct,  forceful  way  of  talking, 
while  his  wonderful  memory  makes  him  a  most 
congenial  companion. 


GEORGE  JENNINGS  AINSWORTH.  A 
comparatively  brief  life  was  that  of  George  Jen- 
nings Ainsworth,  a  native  of  Oregon,  and  the  son 
of  a  substantial  pioneer,  but  he  left  behind  him 
the  evidence  of  well-directed  effort,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  the  maker  of  a  home.  He  was  born 
in  Oregon  City,  April  13,  1852,  the  son  of  John 
C.  and  Jane  (White)  Ainsworth,  who  died  when 
he  was  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  the 
old   Portlan<l    Acadenn'.   after   which   he   entered 


and  took  a  four-years'  course  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  California,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1873,  the  year  following  taking  a  post- 
graduate course.  He  was  elected  on  the  Univer- 
sity Board  of  Regents  for  a  term  of  eighteen 
years.  His  school  days  over  and  the  preparation 
for  his  life  work  complete  he  returned  to  Port- 
land and  engaged  upon  the  river  boats,  with  the 
self-reliance  which  had  even  thus  early  distin- 
guished him,  declining  all  aid  and  starting  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  familiarizing  himself  with 
every  detail  of  the  different  departments.  Pro- 
motion was  not  long  in  coming  to  him,  nor  an 
infrequent  occurrence,  for  he  steadily  rose  to 
positions  of  importance  in  his  new  relations. 

During  his  experience  on  the  river  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  steamers  Otter,  Welcome,  Dixie 
Thompson,  Emma  Hayward,  Oneonta  and  others. 
In  January,  1877,  ^''^  was  made  a  director  of  the 
C)regon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  in  1878 
was  made  assistant  general  superintendent,  later 
assuming  charge  as  general  superintendent.  He 
was  vice-president  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Company  when  its  afifairs  were  closed  after 
the  A'illard  coup,  and  when  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  succeeded  it  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  river  and  sound  di- 
visions, and  operated  the  portage  roads  at  the 
Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  resigning  in  1882  to 
assist  his  father,  who  had  become  interested  in  a 
number  of  enterprises  at  Oakland,  Cal.  After  six 
years  there  Captain  Ainsworth  went  to  Redondo 
Reach,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  father  and 
R.  R.  Thompson,  the  owners,  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming a  barren  waste  of  land  into  one  of  the 
finest  commercial  ports  of  southern  California. 
The  Redondo  Beach  Company,  Redondo  Railway 
Company,  and  Redondo  Hotel  Company  were  ad- 
juncts in  the  development  which  brought  into  e.K- 
istence  a  magnificent  hotel,  narrow  gauge  rail- 
way, a  wharf  suitable  for  the  largest  ships  afloat 
and  many  other  improvements.  Captain  George 
remained  in  charge  of  this  vast  property  six  years, 
when  his  father's  death  occurred,  which  com- 
pelled his  return  to  Oregon  as  administrator  of 
his  father's  estate.  Returning  to  Portland  he  at 
once  assumed  control  of  the  business  affairs  with 
the  details  of  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar,  as 
he  had  been  associated  intimately  with  his  father 
from  early  boyhood,  in  his  more  mature  years  be- 
coming a  co-worker  and  a  companion  of  the  elder 
man.  His  own  death  occurred  but  a  little  later, 
as  he  died  October  20,  1895. 

Mr.  Ainsworth  was  a  man  of  many  admirable 
personal  characteristics,  being  public-spirited  and 
earnest  for  the  welfare  of  whatever  comnumity 
he  had  made  his  by  a  residence.  Though  not  a 
|)olitician  in  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term 
l^e  was  strongly  identified  with  the  Democratic 
party  and  spared  no  efforts  to  advance  the  prm- 
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ciples  which  he  endorsed.  His  ability  being  rec- 
ognized by  the  local  leaders  in  California  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  nomination  of  United  States 
senator,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election,  while 
the  canvass  was  in  progress,  himself  being  absent 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  business  in  eastern  states. 
In  the  accumulation  of  property  he  was  uniformly 
successful,  for  his  shrewd  business  judgment 
went  hand  in  hand  with  an  ambitious,  enterpris- 
ing spirit  and  wide  profits  were  the  result.  He 
was  a  lover  of  sports,  being  fond  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  appreciated  a  good  joke  and  could  tell 
many.  At  his  death  he  had  large  holdings  in 
California  as  well  as  landed  property  in  Portland 
and  vicinity,  and  left  his  family,  for  whom  he  had 
always  cared  with  an  exceptional  kindness  and 
thought,  well  provided  for  in  the  matter  of  this 
world's  goods.  Personally  he  was  a  man  of  be- 
nevolent and  kindly  disposition,  in  religious  faith 
a  Presbyterian,  in  which  church  he  officiated  as 
elder.  Fraternally  he  was  a  iMason,  and  was 
identified  with  the  Blue  Lodge,  Chapter,  Com- 
mandery.  Consistory  and  Scottish  Rite,  and  was 
always  active  in  lodge  work. 

June  i6,  1875,  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Margaret  Sutton,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  descendant  of  a  long-lived 
Boston  family  of  English  ancestry.  The  parents, 
John  and  Anna  B.  (Doland)  Sutton,  came  to 
Portland  in  1870,  and  in  January,  three  years 
later,  the  father  was  lost  at  sea,  aboard  the 
George  S.  Wright,  and  the  mother  now  makes 
her  home,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ainsworth.  The  other  chil- 
dren of  her  father's  family  were  Julia,  who  mar- 
ried G.  B.  Wright,  of  British  Columbia ;  Mave, 
who  married  Otis  Sprague,  of  Tacoma ;  James, 
who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  located  in  Portland ;  John,  a  native  of 
Portland,  who  is  now  located  in  California  and 
engaged  in  scientific  research  ;  Albert,  an  archi- 
tect, of  San  Francisco ;  Herbert,  born  in  Portland, 
in  the  employ  of  a  lumber  company,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  Jennie  K.,  who  was  married  in  Tacoma  to 
-\.  D.  Wheeler,  a  mining  expert,  of  British  Co- 
lumbia;  and  Ada  v.,  a  resident  of  Boston,  and 
the  widow  of  A.  E.  Bull.  The  four  last  named 
of  the  children  were  graduates  of  the  Portland 
high  school.  Two  children  blessed  the  union  of 
A'lr.  and  Mrs.  Ainsworth :  Lawrence  Sutton, 
born  in  Portland,  April,  1877,  and  now  purser  on 
the  steamer  Regulator,  makes  his  home  with  his 
mother ;  and  Mabel,  born  in  Portland,  became 
the  wife  of  Edwin  Mays,  and  they  have  two  chil- 
dren, George  Ainsworth  and  Eunice.  This  fam- 
ily is  also  included  in  that  of  Mrs.  Ainsworth, 
who  in  May,  1899,  removed  from  her  home, 
"Pagoda  Mlla,"  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  became  a 
resident  of  Portland. 


CAPT.  JACOB  KAMM,  about  whom  centers 
the  development  of  river  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities  in  Oregon,  and  who  for  many 
\ears  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  numerous  gigantic  enterprises  in 
Portland,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  types  of 
mankind  residing  in  the  region  known  as  the 
Pacific  northwest.  Perhaps  no  other  man  living- 
to-day  in  Portland  has  been  more  intimately  as- 
sociated with  all  that  has  tended  to  give  this  city 
the  great  commerciar  prestige  it  now  boasts,  and 
surely  no  man  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  development  more  hear- 
tily and  unselfishly  than  he.  A  brief  resume  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  this  pioneer 
builder,  illustrating  the  various  steps  in  his  up- 
ward career,  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  the  young 
men  of  the  present  generation  who  start  out  in 
life  no  more  fully  equipped  than  he  to  attain 
success. 

^  Jacob  Kamm  was  born  in  Canton  Glarus, 
Switzerland,  December  12,  1823.  His  father  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  Swiss  army  to 
make  a  home  for  himself  and  his  family  among 
the  broader  opportunities,  offered  in  America, 
bringing  with  him  his  son  Jacob,  then  eight 
years  of  age.  Four  years  after  their  arrival  his 
father  died  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans, 
leaving  his  twelve-year-old  son  to  solve  for  him- 
self the  problems  of  life  in  a  strange  land.  Some 
foreshadowing  of  the  ambitious  dream  of  the 
elder  Kamm  must  have  come  to  him  at  the 
period  when  his  capabilities  and  the  possibilities 
of  success  in  this  country  of  wonderful  resources 
first  began  to  dawn  upon  the  son,  and  has,  per- 
chance, followed  unremittingly  into  the  strenu- 
ous activity  which  has  characterized  all  his  ma- 
turer  years. 

Soon  after  the  father  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  Orleans,  the  younger  Kamm  secured  a  po- 
sition in  the  office  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
the  foreman,  who  was  a  personal  friend.  After 
the  death  of  this  friend,  a  new  foreman  was  se- 
cured and  Mr.  Kamm  was  forced  to  look  else- 
where for  a  position.  For  a  time  he  remained 
in  the  city,  working  at  whatever  came  his  way, 
until  November,  1837,  when  he  went  to  St 
Louis.  Here  he  secured  a  position  as  cabin  boy 
on  the  Ark,  a  small  steamer  plying  the  Illinois 
river.  While  en  route  from  the  southern  city 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  smooth-talking 
stranger,  who  robbed  him  of  all  his  money  with 
the  exception  of  ten  cents,  the  whole  amount  of 
his  capital  on  arrival  in  St.  Louis.  In  his  new 
position  as  cabin  boy  he  felt  his  limitations,  and 
having  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  he  improved 
all  his  spare  time  mastering  the  details  of  marine 
engineering.  Expert  workmanship  brought  him 
into  contact  with  concerns  who  oitered  him  pay- 
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ing  positions,  and  he  soon  managed  to  save 
enough  mone_\-  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the  Belle 
of  Hatchie,  a  steamboat  which  he  ran  until  his 
health  gave  way  under  the  unbroken  strain  to 
which  he  was  subjected.  After  disposing  of 
his  interest  in  this  boat  he  put  in  a_  number  of 
years  as  engineer  on  packet  boats  plying  between 
St.  Louis,  Keokuk  and  New  Orleans.  At  that 
time  the  requirements  demanded  of  engineers 
before  they  were  licensed  to  ply  their  vocations 
were  very  high.  Mr.  Kamm  received  his  diplo- 
ma from  the  Engineers'  Association  of  the  state 
of  Missouri.  Owing  to  impaired  health,  Mr. 
Kamm  sought  relaxation  and  change,  and  with 
a  party  of  friends  he  crossed  the  plains  in  1849, 
locating  in  the  mines  around  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  secured  a  position  as 
engineer  on  a  steamboat  running  on  the  Sacra- 
mento and  Feather  rivers  in  California.  A  well- 
remembered  incident  connected  with  these  pi- 
oneer days  of  California  was  the  meeting  of 
Mr.  Kamm  and  Lot  Whitcomb  in  Sacramento 
in  1850.  As  the  result  of  this  meeting  Mr. 
Kamm  decided  to  come  to  Milwaukee,  then  a 
flourishing  hamlet  above  Portland,  in  order  to 
install  the  machinery  ordered  for  the  steamer 
Lot  Whitcomb.  This  proved  a  herculean  task, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  implements  with 
which  to  work,  the  sole  equipment  being  a  bel- 
lows and  anvil.  Mr.  Kamm's  assistant,  a  black- 
smith by  the  name  of  Blakesley,  happened,  for- 
tunately, to  be  ingenious  and  painstaking,  and 
(he  combined  application  of  the  two  men  re- 
sulted in  the  manufacture  of  crude  tools  which 
filled  the  demand.  Considerable  trouble  grew 
out  of  the  construction  of  the  boilers,  which  ar- 
rived from  New  York  in  twenty-two  separate 
sections,  and  as  there  were  no  boiler  makers  in 
the  west  at  the  time  Mr.  Kamm  was  compelled 
to  figure  out  a  way  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
That  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency  was  dem- 
onstrated to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned 
when  the  Lot  Whitcomb  proudly  steamed  out  of 
the  harbor,  a  substantial  and  thoroughly  reliable 
craft,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  equipped  in  this 
port.  On  this  historic  occasion  the  man  behind 
the  engines  was  Mr.  Kamm,  and  he  continued  to 
operate  her  machinery  until  she  was  sold  and 
taken  to  California. 

With  Messrs.  Abernethy,  Clark  and  Ains- 
worth  associated,  with  him  in  the  ownership, 
Mr.  Kamm  constructed  the  first  stern-wheel 
steamer  built  in  Oregon,  the  Jennie  Clark.  This 
also  proved  an  undertaking  of  considerable  pro- 
portions, for  the  machinery  had  to  be  brought 
in  a  sailing  vessel  around  the  Horn,  entailing  a 
great  expense  and  risk,  but  Mr.  Kamm  had  great 
faith  in  the  enterprise  and  when  his  first  partner, 
a  ATr,  Hall,  stepped  out  he  got  the  above 
gentlemen  to  take  a  quarter  interest  each,  while 


he  put  up  the  money  for  the  balance.  The  Car- 
rie Ladd.  another  pioneer  water  craft  of  Ore- 
gon, was  the  nucleus  of  what  afterward  became 
know  as  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany. This  vessel  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Kamm,  and  was  owned  by  him 
in  partnership  with  others.  He  was  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  which  was  organized  in  i860,  with 
Mr.  Kamm  as  chief  engineer,  which  position  he 
filled  until  1865.  He  afterward  sold  his  interest, 
which  was  the  second  largest,  to  a  syndicate, 
which  in  turn  transferred  its  stock  to  that  gigan- 
tic enterprise  known  as  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company.  Another  company  which 
in  its  days  of  independent  prosperity  operated 
extensivel}^  on  the  Willamette,  and  which  even- 
tuall}'  was  merged  into  the  Oregon  Railroad  and 
Navigation  Company,  was  the  Willamette  Trans- 
portation Company,  of  which  Mr.  Kamm  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  principal  stockholders. 
At  one  time  he  also  owned  that  well-known 
ocean  coasting  steamer,  the  George  S.  Wright, 
which,  after  passing  into  the  hands  of  Ben  Hol- 
liday,  was  wrecked  in  Alaskan  waters.  Although 
at  one  time  Mr.  Kamm  thought  of  going  out 
of  the  steamboat  business  entirely,  his  plans 
were  changed  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
chiefly  through  having  loaned  money  to  a  friend, 
with  steamboat  property  as  security. 

With  his  years  as  invaluable  experience  in 
this  direction,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Kamm 
has  been  identified  with  the  organization  of 
most  of  the  large  steamboat  transportation  com- 
panies of  the  northwest,  or  that  to  some  extent 
he  has  been  interested  in  railroads.  In  1872, 
through  a  business  transaction,  Mr.  Kamm  came 
into  possession  of  the  Carrie,  a  small  steamer, 
which  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Van- 
couver Transportation  Company.  In  February, 
1874,  the  company  was  incorporated  with  Mr. 
Kamm  as  president,  a  position  which  he  has 
held  up  to  the  present  time.  His  next  venture 
was  his  connection  with  the  Ilwaco  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company,  but  his  interests  in  this 
concern  were  disposed  of  some  years  ago.  As- 
sociated with  others,  Mr.  Kamm  built  the 
Norma,  which  is  the  only  boat  that  has  passed 
through  the  famous  Box  Canyon  on  the  Snake 
river  without  being  wrecked. 

While  practically  his  whole  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  navigation  Mr.  Kamm  has,  nevertheless, 
found  the  time  to  take  up  other  business  mat- 
ters, and  was  at  one  time  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  National  Bank  of  Portland,  and 
he  is  also  a  prominent  stockholder  in  several 
other  banks  in  the  cit>-.  His  interests  have  ex- 
tended to  Astoria,  wlierc  he  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  present 
enterprising  community.     He  is  president  of  the 
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First  National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  one  of 
the  heaviest  taxpayers  of  Astoria.  He  also  has 
valuable  property  in  San  Francisco ;  and  in 
Portland  owns,  among  other  property,  the  large 
business  block  bearing  his  name. 

The  beautiful  home  occupied  by  Mr.  Kamm 
and  his  wife  in  Portland,  consisting  of  fourteen 
acres  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  in  the  early  '60s,  outside 
the  city  limits.  At  the  present  time  it  is  hedged 
in  by  the  stress  of  commercialism  and  handsome 
residences,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
landmarks  which  bind  the  past  to  the  present. 
This  home,  with  its  countless  memories  of  early 
days,  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing women  of  Portland,  to  whose  co-operation 
and  unceasing  sympathy  this  honored  pioneer  at- 
tributes a  large  share  of  his  success  in  life. 
Mrs.  Kamm,  whose  marriage  to  the  subject  of 
this  brief  memoir  occurred  September  13,  1859, 
was  formerly  Caroline  A.  Gray,  daughter  of  the 
late  William' H.  and  Mary  A.  "(Dix)  Gray.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kamm  are  the  parents  of  one  son, 
Charles  T.  Kamm,  who,  like  his  father,  has  won 
a  captaincy. 

Mr.  Kamm  became  identified  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  in  St.  Louis,  July  27,  1847,  and  was 
one  of  the  earlv  members  of  Multnomah  Lodge 
No.  I,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Oregon  City.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  the  third  oldest  Mason  in  the 
state  of  Oregon ;  is  a  member  of  Clackamas 
Chapter  R.  A.  M. ;  Portland  Commandery  No.  i, 
K.  T. ;  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i .  Scottish  Rite ; 
and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.  He  is  a  member 
and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  generous  contributor  to- 
ward its  maintenance. 

Success  has  come  to  Mr.  Kamm,  the  result 
of  his  own  efforts,  and  that  too  in  the  face  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  handicaps — ill  health,  as 
from  }-oune  manhood  to  the  present  time  he  has 
been  a  sufiferer  and  there  have  been  many  times 
when  it  was  only  by  superhuman  efforts  th^t 
he  kept  himself  from  giving  up  the  struggle. 
Jacob  Kamm  is  a  typical  representative  of  the 
stalwart  founders  of  the  civilization  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  in  his  integrity,  his  broad-mind- 
edness and  his  resourcefulness,  has  met  the  de- 
mands of  our  splendid  western  citizenship.  Per- 
sonally he  is  a  man  possessed  of  numerous  strik- 
ing and  delightful  characteristics.  Those  who 
know  him  best,  the  representatives  of  the 
younger  generation  as  well  as  those  who,  like 
him,  have  spent  many  years  in  useful  operations 
in  Oregon,  cheerfully  accord  him  a  rank  among 
the  most  enlightened,  useful,  public-spirited, 
kind-hearted  and  generous  citizens  of  the  state ; 
and  in  him  they  find  a  man  whose  support  of 
all  worthy  movements  calculated  to  enhance  the 


commercial,  industrial  and  social  standing  of  the 
meiroijolis  of  Oregon  comes  from  entirely  unsel- 
fish motives.  That  he  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
northwest  is  a  tribute  to  his  personal  worth,  his 
indefatigable  industry  and  perseverance  in  the 
face  of  obstacles  that  would  have  seemed  insur- 
mountable by  many  others,  and  his  determina- 
tion, inherited  from  his  study  father,  to  accom- 
plish what  he  could  toward  success  by  honesty 
and  industry  alone.  These  characteristics  have 
made  his  life  what  it  has  been — reflecting  great 
credit  upon  himself,  and  a  source  of  the  greatest 
inspiration  to  those  young  men  of  the  present 
generation  whose  only  hope  of  reward  may  be 
found  in  doing  what  lies  before  them  in  the  line 
of  duty  with  a  firm  determination  to  adhere  to 
a  policy  of  integrity,  watchfulness  and  perse- 
verance. 


MRS.  CAROLINE  AUGUSTA  KAMM. 
The  history  of  Oregon  were  indeed  incomplete 
without  due  mention  of  the  family  to  which  Mrs. 
Caroline  Augusta  Kamm,  wife  of  one  of  Ore- 
gon's noblest  and  most  resourceful  pioneers,  be- 
longs, or  of  the  place  which  she  herself  has  oc- 
cupied these  many  years  in  the  hearts  of  her 
many  friends.  Mrs.  Kamm  was  born  at  Lapwai, 
Oregon  territory,  now  Idaho,  October  16,  1840, 
and  is  the  oldest  daughter  born  to  William  H. 
and  Mary  A.  (Dix)  Gray,  pioneers  respectively 
of  1836  and  1838. 

The  Gray  family  is  one  of  the  very  earliest 
to  settle  in  Oregon,  and  their  impress  upon  the 
institutions  which  served  as  a  nucleus  for  later 
large  achievements  was  marked  in  the  extreme. 
William  Henry  Gray  was  born  in  Fairfield,  N. 
Y.,  September  8,  1810,  and  in  1836  was  selected 
by  the  American  Board  of  Missions  as  secular 
agent  in  Oregon.  On  the  trip  across  the  plains 
he  joined  Whitman  and  Spaulding  and  their 
wives  at  Liberty  Landing,  Mo.,  and  the  subse- 
quent trials  of  this  courageous  little  band  have 
been  already  often  recorded.  Thev  succeeded  in 
reaching  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  September  2, 
1836,  and,  having  partially  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion in  the  west,  Mr.  Gray  undertook  again  the 
perilous  trip  over  the  plains,  that  he  might  marry 
Mary  A.  Dix,  who  was  born  in  Champlain 
county,  N.  Y.,  January  2,  1810.  The  marriage 
ceremony  took  place  February  25,  1838,  Mrs. 
Gray  being  the  daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, who  had  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  mis- 
sionary work.  In  1838  this  courageous  couple 
set  forth  upon  their  life  mission  in  the  west, 
taking  with  them  three  other  missionaries  and 
their  wives,  and  locating  at  Fort  Lapwai,  Idaho. 
The  zeal  of  the  missionaries  is  understood  when 
it   is  known  that  two  weeks   after  their  arrival 
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Mrs.  Gray  had  started  a  school  for  Indians  under 
a  pine  tree  in  the  wilderness,  and  had  a  member- 
ship of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred.  Nor  were 
her  efforts  confined  to  teaching  the  children,  for 
during  leisure  hours  she  instructed  the  mothers 
in  keeping  their  homes  clean,  in  the  art  of  mak- 
ing bread,  and  also  taught  them  to  cut  and  make 
the  clothes  for  their  families.  The  following 
Alarch  her  pine  tree  school  was  exchanged  for 
more  satisfactory  quarters  in  a  little  log  build- 
ing without  any  floor  and  with  puncheon  seats, 
and  this  advance  in  accommodations  was  the 
signal  for  renewed  effort  to  give  the  Indians  in 
Idaho  the  benefits  of  an  uplifting  civilization. 
In  1838  both  Dr.  Gray  and  his  wife  received 
certificates  from  Rev.  Dr.  Greene  of  New  York 
as  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions,  both  of  which  now  hang  in  the 
historical  rooms  together  with  their  passports. 

In  July,  1842,  Mr.  Gray  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  the  same  year  made  a  trip  to  the  Will- 
amette \''alley  where  he  became  trustee  and  con- 
tractor, and  built  the  old  Oregon  Institute,  since 
known  as  the  Willamette  University.  In  1843 
he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  formation  of 
the  provincial  government,  and  in  1845  h^  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Clacka- 
mas county.  From  1842  until  1844  he  lived  with 
him  family  in  Salem,  and  from  then  until  1846 
made  his  home  in  Oregon  City.  He  then  re- 
moved to  the  Clatsop  Plains,  where,  aided  by 
his  wife  and  three  others,  he  organized  the  first 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oregon.  During  the  lat- 
ter years  of  their  lives  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  lived 
principally  in  Astoria,  and  her  death  occurred 
in  Clatsop  county  in  1881,  while  that  of  her 
husband  occurred  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Kamm  in 
Portland  November  14,  1889. 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  man  of  diversified  gifts,  and 
besides  being  a  practicing  physician  for  many 
vears,  was  a  writer  of  no  mean  merit.  Of  his 
History  of  Oregon,  written  in  1870,  Rev.  Geary, 
D.  D.,  when  asked  for  his  opinion,  said  emphat- 
ically :  "True,  every  word  of  it,  but  you  told 
too  much."  To  Dr.  Gray  is  due  the  distinction 
of  performing  the  first  operation  of  trephining 
of  the  skull  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  Indian 
boy  who  was  thus  benefited  by  his  skill  spread 
his  good  fortune  up  and  down  through  the  for- 
ests. In  the  order  of  their  birth  the  children 
born  to  this  noble  pioneer  couple  are  as  follows : 
Capt.  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  who  died  in  Astoria  Octo- 
ber 26,  1902,  and  was  ex-state  senator  and  ex- 
county  judge  of  Clatsop  county ;  Caroline  A., 
Mrs.  Kamm;  Mary  S.,  the  deceased  wife  of  Mr. 
Tarbel!  of  Tacoma.  Wash. ;  Sarah  F..  now  Mrs. 
.\bernethv  of  Coos  countv,  Ore. ;  Capt.  William 
Polk;  Capt.  A.  W.,  of 'Portland;  and  Capt. 
James  T.,  also  of  Portland. 


Mrs.  Kamm  is  a  very  popular  and  well  in- 
formed woman,  and  is  full  of  generous  impulses 
and  unbounded  sympathy.  Her  name  is  at  the 
head  of  many  charities,  although  unostenta- 
tiously she  gives  much  towards  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering.  In  her  travels  through  the 
country  with  her  husband  she  has  accumulated 
a  horde  of  interesting  information,  and  is  par- 
ticularly enlightening  about  the  early  times  in 
which  her  parents  took  so  prominent  a  part. 


CHARLES  E.  LADD.  Of  Charles  E.  Ladd 
it  may  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  spite 
of  wealth.  The  incentive  which  is  supposed  to 
animate  the  average  actions  of  men  being  want- 
ing, he  has  yet  developed  a  business  capacity 
beyond  the  average,  and  which  has  placed  him 
in  the  front  ranks  of  captains  of  industry  on 
the  coast.  It  is  usual  to  praise  those  who  suc- 
ceed in  spite  of  poverty ;  they  have  an  enormous 
advantage,  in  that  if  ambitious  they  must  work. 
The  man  of  inherited  wealth  possesses  already 
all  that  the  average  successful  man  craves  as  a 
result  of  labor.  Mr.  Ladd  has  ignored  every 
incentive  save  that  of  desiring  to  maintain  a 
family  prestige  splendidly  established  by  his 
father,  W.  S.  Ladd,  one  of  the  best  remembered 
of  the  early  pioneers  whose  unceasing  toil  won 
him  a  handsome  competency. 

A  native  son  of  Portland,  Charles  E.  Ladd 
was  born  in  1857  ^'^d  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  and  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1881,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Returning 
to  Portland,  he  became  president  of  the  Port- 
land Planing  Mills,  and  upon  the  death  of  his 
father  became  identified  as  manager  with  the 
banking  firm  of  Ladd  6j  Tilton.  Besides  the 
numerous  corporations  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected, Mr.  Ladd  is  a  director  in  the  Portland 
Library  Association ;  a  member  of  the  board  and 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Exposition ;  a  member  of  the  University, 
Commercial,  Arlington  and  Multnomah  Clubs ; 
and  a  member  and  director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  Somerville,  Mass.,  Mr.  Ladd 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah  L.  Hall,  a 
native  of  Somerville.  The  family  are  members 
of  the  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 

William  S.  Ladd,  whose  worth-while  career 
is  extensively  written  of  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  died  in  Portland.  January  6,  1893,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  the  following  children :  Wil- 
liam M.,  head  of  the  banking  house  of  Ladd  & 
Tilton;  Charles  E.,;  Mrs.  H.  ].  Corbett  of  Port- 
land; Mrs.  F.  B.  Pratt  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
and  J.  Wesley,  also  associated  with  the  banking 
house  of  Ladd  &  Tilton.  The  latter  institution. 
founded  bv  the  elder  Ladd  and  Mr.  Tilton,  and 
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now  owned  entirely  by  the  Portland  family  of 
Ladd,  is  one  of  the  most  solid  financial  institu- 
tions this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  one 
of  the  most  substantial  in  the  country. 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  BROWNELL.  Among- 
the  distinguished  lawyers  and  lawmakers  of  Ore- 
iLTon  George  C.  Brownell  is  numbered,  and  for 
tlic  third  term  he  is  serving  in  the  state  senate, 
leaving  the  impress  of  his  individuality  upon  the 
legislation  which  has  been  enacted  during  the 
])eriod  of  his  connection  with  the  general  assem- 
bly. A  native  of  the  Empire  state,  he  was  born 
in  Willsboro,  N.  Y.,  August  lo,  1858,  the  second 
in  the  family  of  seven  children  born  unto  Am- 
brose and  Annie  (Smith)  Brownell.  Of  Eng- 
lish ancestry,  the  Brownell  family  was  founded 
in  New  England  at  an  early  period  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  country.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  a  native  of  New  York,  born  in  Essex 
county,  whence  he  removed  to  Columbia  county, 
where  his  last  days  were  passed.  He  was  a  me- 
chanic, but  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  put 
aside  all  business  and  personal  considerations  in 
order  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  as 
a  member  of  Company  F,  One  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  New  York  infantry,  which  was  as- 
signed to  duty  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  took  part  in  a  number  of  engagements  and 
on  one  occasion  was  severely  wounded.  His  wife 
was  a  native  of  Addison  county,  \'t. 

After  acquiring  bis  literary  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  an  academy,  George  C. 
Brownell  took  up  the  study  of  law  under  the 
direction  of  Charles  L.  Beale,  member  of  con- 
gress living  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Albany,  in 
1882,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  entered 
upon  his  professional  career  in  Frankfort,  Kans., 
where  he  engaged  in  practice  with  marked  suc- 
cess, winning  prestige  at  that  bar,  and  in  public 
affairs  he  was  also  prominent,  serving  as  mayor 
of  Frankfort  in  1884-85.  On  the  6th  of  January, 
1886,  he  removed  to  Ness  City,  Kans.,  and  the 
same  year  was  appointed  attorney  for  the  Den- 
ver, Memphis  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  extending 
from  Chetopa,  Kans.,  to  Pueblo,  Colo.  A  large 
private  practice  was  also  accorded  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  skill  and  ability  in  the  line  of  his 
chosen  profession,  and  for  two  years  he  served  as 
county  attorney  of  Ness  county,  Kans. 

Since  June,  1891,  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
(  )regon  City  and  a  practitioner  at  its  bar.  and  to- 
day a  distinctively  representative  clientage  is  ac- 
corded him  in  recognition  of  his  capability.  He 
has  broad  and  comprehensive  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  possesses  a  keenly 
analytical  mind,  prepares  his  cases  with  great 
care  and  precision  and  therefore  seldom  fails  to 
gain  the  verdict  desired.     But  Mr.  Brownell  has 


not  confined  his  attention  solely  to  the  practice  of 
law,  having  been  a  factor  in  the  lawmaking  body 
of  the  state.  In  1892  he  was  made  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  party  for  state  senator,  but 
declined  to  accept  the  nomination  because  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  for  less  than  a  year. 
He  was,  however,  in  the  county  convention,  made 
chairman  of  the  degelation  to  the  state  conven- 
tion and  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  central 
committee  of  Clackamas  county  and  had  charge 
of  the  convention  that  year.  In  1894  he  was 
nominated  for  the  position  of  state  senator  by 
acclamation  and  defeated  Hon.  W.  A.  Stark- 
weather, who  had  been  a  member  of  the  first 
constitutional  convention  of  Oregon  and  was  an 
ex-representative  and  a  former  register  of  the 
land  office,  Mr.  Brownell  being  elected  by 
a  plurality  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  In  1898,  after  the  most  bitter  contest 
that  had  occurred  in  the  county  in  years, 
he  was  renominated  by  acclamation,  cover- 
ing every  one  of  the  thirty-six  precincts 
of  the  county,  and  in  the  June  election  he 
defeated  Hon.  W.  S.  Wren  by  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  votes.  In  the  special  ses- 
sion of  1898,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Republican 
caucus  to  present  the  caucus  man,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Simon,  to  the  joint  assembly  as  the  can- 
didate for  United  States  senator.  In  1900  Mr. 
Brownell  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  Republicans  of  Clackamas  county  for  mem- 
ber of  congress.  In  1902  he  was  a  third  time 
nominated  for  state  senator  by  acclamation  and 
after  a  hard  contest  before  the  people  defeated 
the  Hon.  George  W.  Grace,  by  a  plurality  of 
six  hundred  and  ninety-five.  During  the  session 
of  1901  Mr.  Brownell  took  an  active  part  in  the 
election  of  a  United  States  senator,  and  it  was 
he  who  on  the  fortieth  ballot,  when  hope  of  elect- 
ing a  senator  was  about  gone,  presented  the  name 
of  John  H.  Mitchell,  who  was  later  elected. 
.A.gain  during  the  session  of  1903-04,  when  Mr. 
Brownell  was  serving  as  president  of  the  senate, 
he  was  successful  in  having  his  candidate  for 
United  States  senator,  Hon.  C.  W.  Fulton, 
elected,  and  in  the  speech  made  by  Senator  Ful- 
ton directly  after  the  deciding  ballot  had  been 
cast,  he  gave  Senator  Brownelf  the  full  credit  for 
what  he  had  accomplished. 

Mr.  Brownell  has  been  a  very  active  and  val- 
uable member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  state 
legislature  and  his  labors  have  been  a  potent 
factor  in  framing  legislation  enacted  during  his 
terms  of  service.  He  was  the  author  of  and  in- 
troduced into  the  senate  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum resolution  to  amend  the  state  constitu- 
tion :  was  the  author  of  the  law  which  provided 
that  supervisors  should  be  elected  instead  of  ap- 
pointed;  and  at  each  session  he  introduced  a 
bill   to   authorize   the   calling  nf   a   constitutional 
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convention  to  revise  the  organic  law  of  the  state 
and  finally  secured  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  the  senate  in  1901,  but  it  was  defeated 
in  the  house  by  two  votes.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  elect  precinct  assessors,  in- 
stead of  county  assessors,  and  this  also  passed 
the  senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  house  by  a 
vote  of  two.  He  introduced  the  bill,  and  secured 
its  ])assage  through  the  senate,  exempting  to 
everv  laboring  man  that  was  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily thirty  days'  wages  from  attachment  and 
execution  for  debt,  and  this  passed  the  house 
and  became  a  law.  In  the  senate  Mr.  Brownell 
offered  resolutions  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  handling  of  school  funds 
of  Oregon  and  was  made  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  whose  report  gave  a  shortage  of 
$31,000  in  the  school  funds,  and  thus  prevented 
other  fraudulent  use  of  money  appropriated  for 
educational  work  in  the  state.  On  May  20,  1903, 
Mr.  Brownell  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
at  the  state  capital  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Oregon. 

In  Rockland,  Mass.,  Mr.  Brownell  was  mar- 
ried to  Aliss  Alma  C.  Lane,  a  native  of  the  Bay 
state.  They  have  two  adopted  sons,  Howard 
and  Ambrose,  the  former  a  law  student.  Mrs. 
Brownell  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Mr.  Brownell  belongs  to  various  fraternal 
organizations,  holding  membership  relations  with 
the  Knights  of  the  ]NIaccabees,  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men and  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

While  not  engrossed  with  his  labors  as  a  leg- 
islator, Mr.  Brownell  finds  that  his  time  is  fully 
occupied  with  a  large  and  growing  law  practice 
of  a  distinctively  representative  character.  He 
is  especially  strong  as  a  trial  lawyer,  being  a 
forceful,  eloquent  speaker,  whose  deductions  fol- 
low in  logical  sequence  and  whose  analyzation 
of  a  cause  and  the  application  of  the  points  of 
law  which  apply  thereto  is  correct  and  compre- 
hensive. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  FULTON.  The  ju- 
nior United  States  senator  from  Oregon  is  Hon. 
Charles  W.  P'ulton,  a  statesman  of  eminent  abil- 
ity, one  of  the  foremost  attorneys  of  Clatsop 
county,  and  a  man  of  exceptional  talent  and  high 
cjiaracter.  .\  resident  of  Astoria,  he  is  prominent 
in  legal,  political,  fraternal  and  social  circles,  and 
is  deservedly  popular  and  esteemed  as  a  citizen. 
.•\  son  of  Jacob  Fulton,  he  was  born  August  24. 
1853,  in  Lima,  Allen  county,  Ohio,  the  same 
county  in  which  his  paternal  grandfather,  Loami 
Fulton,  was  born. 

.\  native  of  Allen  county,  Ohio,  Jacob  Fulton 
was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  when  voung,  learned 


the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder.  He  subse- 
quently removed  with  his  family  to  Harrison 
county,  Iowa,  locating  on  a  farm  in  Magnolia. 
During  the  Civil  war,  he  served  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  Company  A,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  being  in  the  Department  of  the 
Tennessee  until  forced  to  resign  on  accovmt  of  ill 
health,  in  1864.  Removing  to  Pawnee  City, 
Neb.,  in  1870,  he  was  successfully  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  until  his  death.  He  married 
Eliza  IMcAllister,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  left  an  orphan 
in  early  childhood.  She  survived  her  husband, 
anil  still  resides  in  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  Of  the 
eight  children  that  blessed  their  union,  one  daugh- 
ter and  five  sons  grew  to  years  of  maturity. 
Four  of  the  sons  became  residents  of  Astoria, 
namely:  Giarles  W.,  the  special  subject  of  this 
brief  biographical  review ;  George  C,  an  attor- 
ney, in  partnership  with  his  brother  Charles  ;  Dr. 
J.  A.,  a  well-known  physician ;  and  Dr.  A.  L.,  a 
prominent  physician,  who  died  at  his  home  in 
Astoria  in  1900. 

Obtaining  his  elementary  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Magnolia,  Iowa,  whither  his  par- 
ents removed  when  he  was  a  child  of  two  years, 
Charles  W.  Fulton  afterwards  completed  the  full 
course  in  the  Pawnee  City  Academy.  Ambitious 
to  enter  the  legal  profession,  he  accomplished  his 
desire  by  virtue  of  hard  work,  studying  law 
under  Judge  A.  H.  Babcock,  now  of  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  in  the  meantime  teaching  school  winters 
in  order  to  assist  in  defra}'ing  his  expenses. 
Being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April,  1875,  Mr. 
Fulton  immediately  came  to  Oregon,  and  the  fol- 
lowing three  months  taught  school  in  Waterloo, 
Linn  county.  Going  in  July  of  that  year  to  As- 
toria, he  found  that  the  entire  population  of  Clat- 
sop county  was  but  seventeen  hundred  souls,  and 
that  Judge  Bowlby,  Judge  Elliott.  Gen.  O.  F. 
Bell,  J.  Taylor  and  W.  L.  McEwan  were  the  only 
attorneys  in  the  city  of  Astoria,  and  of  these 
Judge  Bowlby  and  Air.  Ta\-lor  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. Opening  a  law  office.  Mr.  Fulton  at  once 
began  tlie  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  has 
continued  until  the  present  time.  He  has  met 
with  most  excellent  success,  having  so  much  busi- 
ness to  attend  to  that  in  1884  he  admitted  his 
brother,  George  C.  Fulton,  to  an  effual  partner- 
ship, and  both  are  kept  busily  employed  in  look- 
ing after  the  interests  of  their  large  clientele. 

One  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Fulton  has  ever  been  influential  and  active  in 
local  and  national  affairs,  and  since  1884  has  done 
much  campaign  work  at  every  state  election.  .As 
state  elector  in  7888,  he  was  selected  to  carry  the 
vote  for  President  Harrison  to  Wa.shington  in 
February,  1889,  having  previously  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  him  to  the  presidency, 
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and  in  1892  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention held  in  jNIinneapolis,  Alinn.  For  two 
terms  he  served  as  city  attorney  for  Astoria.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  state  senator,  and  served  two 
years.  Again  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1890, 
he  served  from  1891  until  1893,  in  the  meantime 
lielping  to  re-elect  Senator  Mitchell  as  United 
States  senator,  and  serving  in  1893  as  president 
of  the  senate.  In  1898  Mr.  Fulton  was  elected 
state  senator,  and  served  in  the  .'pecial  session  of 
that  }'ear,  and  in  the  sessions  from  1899  imtil 
1901,  in  the  latter  year  being  again  president  of 
the  senate.  In  1902  he  was  re-elected  state  sen- 
ator, and  in  the  biennial  session  of  1903  was 
elected  United  States  senator,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office  March  5.  1903,  at  a  special  session  of 
the  United  States  senate. 

Mr.  Fulton  married,  in  Astoria,  Miss  Ada 
Hobson,  who  was  born  at  Clatsop  Plains,  a 
daughter  of  John  Hobson,  who  came  to  Clatsop 
county  with  the  first  wagon  train  of  emigrants  to 
cross  the  plains,  arriving  in  1843.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fulton  have  one  child.  Frederick  C.  Fulton. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Fulton  is  a  member  and  past 
e.xalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  and  of  the  Ancient  (  )rder  of 
United  Workmen. 


IRA  F.  POWERS,  SR.  The  long  .and  promi- 
nent association  of  Mr.  Powers  with  tjie  com- 
mercial aiifairs  of  Portland,  togethei  with  his  high 
character  as  a  man,  his  kindness  as  a  friend  and 
his  liberal,  philanthropic  spirit,  gave  him  a  place 
of  influence  and  honor  among  his  fellow-towns- 
men and  caused  the  news  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred September  8,  1902,  to  be  every  here  re- 
ceived with  regret.  The  family  of  which  Mr. 
Powers  was  a  member  was  established  at  Little- 
ton, Mass.,  very  early  in  the  history  of  America, 
and  the  lineage  is  traced  back  in  England  as  far 
as  the  twelfth  century.  In  1683  the  letter  "s" 
was  added  to  the  original  name  of  Power,  thus 
giving  it  its  present  form.  Many  generations 
continued  to  reside  in  New  England,  but  finally 
Levi  Powers  ^migrated  from  ^'ermont  to  Balls- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  Mary  Frost. 
Among  their  children  was  Ira  F.  Powers.  Sr., 
who  was  born  at  Au  Sable,  Clinton  countv,  N. 
v..  in  1831.  From  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
self-supporting.  However,  though  he  had  little 
opportunity  to  acquire  an  education  in  schools, 
he  gained  a  broad  fund  of  knowledge  in  the 
great  school  of  experience,  and  few  men  of  his 
day  had  a  more  thorough  business  education  than 
he.  though  it  was  wholly  self-acquired.  When 
news  came  of  the  discoverv  of  golrl  in  Cali- 
;nrnia,  he  came  to  the  coast  via  Cape  Horn,  and 


-though  his  faith  in  mining  was  not  great,  he  fol- 
lowed the  general  trend  of  emigrants,  and  ex- 
perimented as  a  miner,  the  result  being  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  to  induce  him  to  remain  in 
the  occupation  for  about  thirteen  years.  Mean- 
while he  prospected  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Idaho. 

The  spring  of  1865  found  Mr.  Powers  in 
Portland,  where,  in  partnership  with  A.  Bur- 
chard,  he  engaged  in  the  second-hand  furniture 
business,  continuing  the  same  profitably  until 
all  was  lost  in  the  fire  of  1875.  Meantime,  in 
1872,  he  had  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture  under  the  firm  title  of  Donly,  Beard 
&  Powers,  their  plant  being  located  at  Wills- 
burg.  During  1875  he  started  a  factor}-  on 
Water  street  near  the  foot  of  Montgomerv,  but 
later  removed  the  plant  to  South  Portland, 
where  he  had  a  tract  of  three  acres.  In  1893  the 
business  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
Ira  F.  Powers  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
himself  as  president,  and  this  position  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  the  meantime  he  had  other 
interests  of  an  important  nature,  chief  among 
these  being  his  connection  with  the  banking  bus- 
iness, his  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Manufacturers'  Association,  his  ' 
work  as  a  builder  of  the  Morrison  street  bridge 
and  also  as  a  stockholder  in  the  Madison  street 
bridge.  Fraternallv  he  was  a  charter  member  of 
Pilot  Peak  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F..  but  allowed  his 
membership  in  this  body  to  lapse  in  later  years. 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  In  ]\Iasonrv  he  was  first 
a  member  of  Gold  Run  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in 
California,  and  later  of  Harmonv  Lodge  No.  12, 
of  Portland,  in  which  he  officiated  as  treasurer 
for  twelve  years.  After  coming  to  Portland 
he  also  became  associated  with  Portland  Chap- 
ter No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Commanderv  Xo. 
I,  K.  T.,  and  Al  Kader  temple,  N.  M.  S.  In 
politics  he  was  a  pronounced  Republican. 

In  disposition  he  was  large-hearted  and  gen- 
erous, and  was  one  of  Portland's  most  philan- 
thropic citizens,  a  friend  to  the  needy  and  es- 
pecially kind  to  homeless  boys.  It  is  said  that 
at  times  he  had  as  many  as  five  such  bovs  in  his 
own  home,  doing  all  he  could  to  train  them  for 
positions  of  usefulness  and  honor  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Largely  through  his  efforts  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society  was  organized  in 
Portland,  and  in  many  other  wavs  he  was  en- 
abled to  help  those  who  were  homeless  and 
friendless. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Powers  occurred  in 
i860  and  united  him  with  Minnie  Wilson,  who 
died  four  years  later,  k'a\'ing  a  son,  Frederick, 
now  living  in  Maine.  In  1870  he  was  again 
married,  his  wife  being  Mary  Sullivan,  who  was 
bnrn  in  New  York  City  and  cnnie  with  Ikt  par- 
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ents,  D.  and  Jessie  Sullivan,  to  the  west  in  an 
early  day,  later  accompanying  her  mother  from 
Cilifornia  to  Oregon.  She  died  in  1875,  leaving 
an  (inlv  son,  Ira  F..  Jr.  The  last  named  was 
born  in  Portland,  in  1872,  and  at  seventeen  3'ears 
of  age  entered  his  father's  store,  where  for  three 
vcars  he  studied  business  methods  and  the  de- 
tails of  that  special  enterprise.  For  a  year  he 
engaged  in  the  furniture  business  at  Lagrande, 
Ore.,  after  which  he  traveled  as  salesman  for 
1  leywood  Bros.  &  Wakefield  Co.,  his  route  com- 
]irising  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Washing- 
ton. While  as  a  commercial  traveler  he  was 
successful,  yet  it  was  his  father's  wish  and  his 
own  desire  to  enter  into  business  for  himself, 
and,  accordingly,  in  August,  1902,  he  resigned 
from  the  road  and  became  secretary  of  the  Ira 
F.  Powers'  Manufacturing  Company.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  concern.  His  furniture  establish- 
ment is  situated  at  No.  190  First  street,  where 
both  a  wholesale  and  retail  business  is  con- 
ducted, and  where  four  floors,  50x100  feet,  fur- 
nish ample  space  for  storage  and  exhibit  pur- 
poses. The  sales  are  not  limited  to  Portland,  but 
extend  throughout  the  entire  northwest.  To 
supply  the  constant  demand  for  extension  and 
center  tables,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  the 
firm's  specialty,  modern  machinery  has  been  in- 
troduced, until  now  the  plant,  operated  ten  hours 
a  day,  has  a  capacity  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
tables  per  month. 

In  many  of  his  business  and  fraternal  connec- 
tions Mr.  Powers  has  followed  the  example  of  his 
father.  He  is  identified  with  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade, 
Harmony  Lodge  No.  12,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is 
likewise  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club  and 
the  Multnomah  Athletic  Club.  In  politics  he  is 
a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
is  his  ambition  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
business  honor  and  intelligence  established  by 
his  father  and  to  increase  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  the  concern  of  which  he  is  the 
head.  In  succeeding  to  the  business,  he  has  be- 
fore him  the  example  of  his  father  to  stimulate 
him  to  an  increased  ambition,  knowing  that  he 
cannot  better  honor  his  predecessor  in  business 
than  by  keeping  all  of  his  transactions  above  crit- 
icism and  sustaining  the  high  reputation  already 
gained  by  the  company. 


HON.  JOSEPH  S.  HUTCHINSON.  On 
the  arrival  of  Joseph  Hutchinson  from  York- 
shire, England,  he  took  his  family  to  Iowa  and 
settled  near  Dubuque,  but  soon  removed  to 
Shullsburg,   Lafayette    county,    Wis.,    and    there 


supplemented  the  tilling  of  a  farm  by  work  as  a 
lead  ore  smelter.  His  life  was  protracted  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-seven.  His  wife  had 
died  of  cholera  during  their  residence  in  Iowa 
when  forty-six  years  old.  At  the  time  of  cross- 
ing the  ocean  their  son.  Christopher,  was  a  small 
boy,  and  hence  his  early  recollections  were  prin- 
cipally of  frontier  scenes  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 
Following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  he  took 
up  work  in  lead  ore  smelting,  and  continued  in 
the  same,  in  various  towns,  until  about  1881. 
While  living  in  Grant  County, Wis.,  he  served  two 
terms  in  the  state  legislature.  From  Wisconsin 
he  went  to  Oregon,  and  in  1897  began  prospect- 
ing in  Dawson,  Alaska,  later  going  to  Nome, 
where  he  staked  a  rich  claim,  but  through  a  fraud- 
ulent entry  in  the  land  office  he  was  defrauded 
of  what  was  justly  his.  Thereupon  he  returned 
to  Portland. 

While  living  in  Wisconsin  Christopher  Hutch- 
inson married  Susan  Oatey.  who  was  born  near 
Land's  End,  Cornwall,  England,  and  came  to 
America  with  her  father,  Samuel  Oatey,  settling 
in  Shullsburg.  After  a  time  as  a  salaried 
employe  in  lead  mines,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  mine  superintendent  in 
Cuba,  later  returning  to  Wisconsin.  In  the 
family  of  Qiristopher  Hutchinson  there  were 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom 
are  in  Oregon,.  Joseph  S.  being  the  third 
son  and  fourth  child.  He  was  born  in  .Shulls- 
burg, Wis.,  July  7,  1868,  and  attended  the  gram- 
mar and  high  school  of  his  native  town.  After 
completing  his  schooling  he  learned  the  barber's 
trade.  In  1891  he  came  to  Portland,  where  he 
took  up  work  at  his  trade.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Barbers'  Union,  in  October,  1899,  he  was 
chosen  its  first  president.  It  was  through  his 
instrumentality  that  the  union  was  organized  and 
placed  upon  a  solid  basis ;  it  has  proved  a  wise 
step,  and  many  have  profited  by  the  sick  benefits 
offered.    Death  benefits  also  are  given. 

In  Portland,  December  i,  1895.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son married  Lelah  Hendershott,  who  was  born 
in  Marion  county.  Ore.,  and  by  whom  he  has 
two  children.  Howard  and  Corrine.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Maccabees  and  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  is  also 
counselor  of  the  Order  of  Pendo.  Politically  he 
is  a  stanch  Republican,  loyal  to  his  party  and  a 
worker  for  its  success.  In  1902  he  was  nomin- 
ated on  the  Republican  ticket  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature  representing  Multnomah  county  and 
was  duly  elected,  since  which  time  he  has  served 
in  that  capacity  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. ]\Iarch  6,  1903,  he  was  appointed  license 
inspector  in  the  office  of  the  city  auditor,  which, 
under  the  new  charter,  comes  within  the  ci\il 
service  regulations. 


C^y%.^.jt^  Kl^:- 
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HON.  NEWTON  CLARK.  A  varied,  event- 
ful and  interesting  career  preceded  the  coming 
of  Hon.  Newton  Clark  to  Portland  in  1889,  his 
chief  incentive  in  thus  selecting  this  city  for  his 
home  being  the  better  to  fulfill  his  important  re- 
sponsibility as  grand  recorder  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men of  the  state  of  Oregon,  a  position  which  he 
has  maintained  with  special  distinction,  and  for 
a  longer  time,  than  any  other  man  in  the  state. 

A  native  of  McHenry  county,  111.,  Mr.  Clark 
was  born  May  27,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas 
L.  and  Delilah  (Saddoris)  Clark,  and  grandson 
of  Richard  Clark.  The  latter  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  served  in  the  war  of  181 2  under  General 
Harrison.  At  a  later  date  he  settled  in  Indiana, 
still  later  taking  up  his  residence  in  McHenry 
county,  111.,  whence  he  removed  to  the  farm  near 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  there  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent.  Thomas  Clark  was  born  in  In- 
diana, and  in  time  followed  the  family  fortunes 
to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  In  1863  he  removed 
with  his  own  family  to  Golden  City,  Colo.,  where 
he  farmed  at  the  foot  of  Table  mountain  until 
coming  to  Oregon  in  1877.  The  journey  hence 
was  via  the  overland  trail,  and  was  accomplished 
with  horse  teams  and  wagons,  the  travelers 
halting  at  a  farm  on  Hood  river,  in  Wasco  county, 
where  Mr.  Clark  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one 
years.  His  wife,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  was  a 
daughter  of  Henry  Saddoris,  an  early  resident 
of  McHenry  county,  111.  Mrs.  Clark,  who  lives 
with  her  son  Newton,  her  only  child,  still  retains 
her  bright  faculties,  and  takes  a  great  interest 
in  the  career  of  her  son. 

After  completing  his  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Newton  Clark  gradu- 
ated from  Bronson  Institute  at  Point  Bluff,  and 
thereafter  taught  school  for  a  couple  of  years. 
This  peaceful  occupation  was  interrupted  by  the 
demand  for  his  services  in  the  Civil  war,  and  he 
was  mustered  into  Company  K,  Fourteenth  Wis- 
consin \'olunteer  Infantry,  at  Fond  du  Lac.  in 
September,  1861.  This  well-known  regiment 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
luka.  Holly  Springs,  Champion  Hill,  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  (at  which  place  Mr.  Clark  veteran- 
ized), the  Red  River  expedition  under  General 
Banks,  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  Yellow  Bayou,  the 
siege  and  battle  of  Mobile,  and  the  battle  at  Fort 
Blakely  and  Spanish  Fort.  Having  charge  of 
the  headquarter's  train  of  Maj.-Gen.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Pherson,  who  commanded  the  Seventeenth  Army 
Corps  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  furnishing  the  United  States  flag 
which  was  floated  from  the  cupola  of  the  court- 
house in  the  capitulated  citadel  on  the  morning 
of  its  surrender  upon  that  memorable  Fourth  of 
July.  After  the  capture  of  Mobile  Mr.  Clark 
was  placed  on  guard  duty  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 


and  was  thus  employed  until  his  mustering  out  at 
Mobile,  in  the  fall  of  1865.  At  Corinth  he  was 
promoted  and  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
of  his  company,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to 
the  position  of  quartermaster  and  first  lieutenant 
of  the  regiment,  serving  thus  until  the  close  of 
hostilities. 

Following  his  military  services  Mr.  Clark  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  the  paternal  farm  near 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  in  1869  removed  to  Dakota 
as  a  government  surveyor,  where  for  seven  years 
he  was  engaged  in  running  township  and  sec- 
tion lines  over  the  greater  part  of  the  territory, 
now  called  North  and  South  Dakota.  He  had 
his  own  corps  of  assistants,  and  while  surveying 
also  managed  to  engage  in  farming  with  consid- 
erable profit.  He  was  identified  with  many  of  the 
pioneer  undertakings  in  the  great  Dakotas,  and 
among  other  things  to  his  credit  built  the  first 
frame  house  in  Minnehaha  county,  now  in  South 
Dakota,  and  which  was  located  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  Sioux  Falls,  but  now  adjoins  the 
city  Hmits.  Mr.  Clark  served  for  one  term  in 
the  territorial  legislature  which  met  at  Yankton 
in  1875,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  county  com- 
missioners of  Minnehaha  county  for  three  years. 
Clark  county,  S.  D.,  was  named  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Clark. 

In  1877  Mr.  Clark  joined  his  father  at  Fort 
Laramie  and  with  him  came  overland  to  Oregon, 
the  journey  taking  from  the  middle  of  June  until 
the  1st  of  September,  from  the  Fort  to  Hood 
River,  Oregon.  Here  Mr.  Clark  bought  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  school  land,  combin- 
ing farming  with  surveying,  and  eventually  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  survey  section 
and  township  lines  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
This  occupation  proved  a  hazardous  one,  and  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  spent  mostly  in  the  Cascade 
mountains,  he  was  often  obliged  to  carry  his  food 
on  horseback,  and  when  the  exceeding  roughness 
of  the  roads  made  this  impossible  he  had  to  carr}' 
it  on  his  back.  This  life  gave  him  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Cascade  mountains  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  party  of  white  men  to 
visit  the  interesting  Lost  Lake  lying  northwest 
of  Mt.  Hood.  The  great  glacier,  lying  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Mt.  Hood,  known  as  the  Newton 
Clark  Glacier,  bears  his  name. 

In  April,  1889,  Mr.  Clark  was  appointed  to  his 
present  high  office  of  grand  recorder  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  soon  after- 
ward took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  Port- 
land. He  still  owns  the  Hood  River  farm, 
which,  however,  is  rented  to  other  parties. 

In  Baraboo,  Wis.,  Mr.  Clark  married  Mary 
Ann  Hill,  a  native  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  and 
who  was  reared  in  Wisconsin,  a  daughter  of 
William  Hill,  who  served  in  a  Wisconsin  reg;i- 
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nient  during  tlie  Civil  war.  Three  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  of  whom  Lewis 
is  a  civil  engineer  in  Portland ;  Grace,  Mrs. 
Dwinnell,  resides  in  Baraboo,  Wis. ;  and  Jeanette 
is  assistant  recorder  to  her  father.  Mr.  Clark 
became  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  in  1881,  in  which  year  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Riverside  Lodge  No.  68  at 
Hood  River,  and  still  retains  said  membership. 
He  served  as  master  workman,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  previous  to  his 
present  appointment.  He  served  as  representative 
to  Supreme  Lodge  at  Sioux  Falls  with  the  degree 
of  honor.  In  Masonic  circles  he  is  also  well 
known,  and  is  still  a  member  of  the  Minnehaha 
Lodge  No.  5,  of  Sioux  Falls.  As  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  he  is  identified  with 
Canby  Post  No.  67,  of  Hood  River,  of  which  he 
is  past  commander,  and  ex-aide  on  the  depart- 
ment staff.  A  stanch  Republican,  he  has  never 
interested  himself  in  political  undertakings  fur- 
ther than  to  cast  his  vote.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  his  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


licans.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Native  Sons  of 
Oregon  and  of  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic 
Club.  Actively  identified  with  the  Taylor  Street 
Alethodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  has  promoted 
its  welfare  tnrough  his  intelligent  and  faithful 
service  as  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees. 


ADOLPH  A.  DEKUM.  With  the  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  afforded  by  the  success- 
ful career  of  his  father,  the  late  Frank  Dekum, 
and  Vv'ith  an  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  future  of 
Portland,  his  native  city,  Adolph  A.  Dekum  has 
conducted  expanding  and  important  business  in- 
terests. In  Portland,  where  he  was  born  Febru- 
ary 28,  1865,  he  received  the  advantages  of 
study  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
then  gained  his  initial  experience  in  the  hard- 
ware business  through  a  clerkship  with  the 
Honeyman  Hardware  Company.  During  1888 
he  embarked  in  business  with  his  brother,  Otto 
C,  under  the  firm  name  of  Dekum  Bros.,  the 
two  conducting  a  wholesale  and  retail  hardware 
trade  at  No.  245  Washington  street.  In  1895 
he  bought  his  brother's  interest  and  has  since 
conducted  the  business  alone,  his  present  loca- 
tion being  Nos.  131-33  First  street,  where  he 
has  a  double  store,  fitted  with  all  the  heavy 
ware,  tins,  shelf  goods  and  hardware  needed  by 
the  retail  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  management  of  his  ex- 
tensive business,  Mr.  Dekum  acts  as  trustee  of 
his  father's  estate,  having  entire  charge  of  the 
.same.  Both  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  the  benefit  of  his  member- 
ship and  keen  business  and  progressive  spirit. 
His  marriage,  in  Warren,  Ohio,  united  him  with 
Linda  E.  Andrews,  who  was  born  in  that  state 
and  graduated  from  the  school  of  her  native 
town  of  Warren.  Her  father,  Francis  Andrews, 
was  a  large  stock  and  wool  buyer  of  that  place. 
In  politics   Mr.   Dekum   votes   with   the  Repub- 


JUDGE  ARTHUR  L.  FRAZER,  one  of  the 
eminent  jurists  of  Portland,  was  born  in  Polk 
county,  Ore.,  November  22,  i860,  a  son  of  John 
A.  and  Sarah  (Nicklinj  Frazer,  natives  respec- 
tively of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia.  John  A. 
Frazer  was  an  educator  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  life,  having  ciualified  therefor  at  Hanover 
College  in  Indiana.  He  engaged  in  teaching  in 
Kentucky,  and  in  1854  crossed  the  plains  with 
ox  teams,  settling  in  Polk  county,  where  he  im- 
proved a  place,  and  combined  the  occupations  of 
small  farming  and  teaching  ahnost  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  Salem,  in  July,  1866.  Al- 
though born  in  a  Democratic  community,  his 
father  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  man,  and  the 
son  profited  by  his  enlightened  example.  As  a 
Republican  he  was  well  known  in  Polk  county, 
and  represented  it  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1864.  On  the  maternal  side  Judge  Frazer  comes 
of  colonial  ancestry,  the  Xicklin  family  being 
closely  allied  with  that  of  General  Washington. 
John  H.  Xicklin,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  was 
an  early  settler  of  Iowa,  and  an  immigrant  to 
Oregon  in  1852.  He  settled  on  Salt  Creek,  Polk 
county,  where  he  built  the  pioneer  sawmill  of  the 
county,  conducting  the  same  with  considerable 
success.  Afterward  he  built  a  mill  in  Salem, 
where  is  now  located  the  old  Kinney  mill,  and 
his  death  occurred  while  carrving  on  this  latter 
industry.  IMrs.  Frazer,  who  died  in  March, 
1866,  four  months  before  her  husband,  was  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Lamberton,  of  Hillsboro.  and 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  two  of  whom 
are  living.  Of  these.  Hough  N.  is  clerk  of  Gil- 
liam county. 

Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  five  years,  the 
youth  of  Judge  Frazer  was  characterized  by  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  especially  after 
leaving  the  home  of  his  uncle  in  Salem,  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  For  some  time  he  lived  among 
strangers,  worked  hard  on  farms,  and  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  serious  and  respon- 
sible phase  of  life.  As  happens  sometimes  in 
most  unexpected  manner,  this  lonely  youth  be- 
came known  to  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Buffum, 
vcrv  early  settlers  in  the  state,  having  come  here 
in  1845-  These  people  of  resource  and  large 
heart  proved  benefactors  indeed,  and  through 
their  instrumentality  the  possibilities  of  life  were 
opened  up  to  a  receptive  and  keen  intelligence, 
and  what  is  better  a  grateful  one.  Through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Bufifum  the  lad  was  sent  to  the 
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state  university  at  Eugene,  where  he  displayed 
studious  traits,  and  from  which  he  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  in  1882.  Thus  started 
on  the  highway  of  worth-while  things;  the  way 
was  opened  for  the  study  of  law,  for  which  he 
had  long  entertained  a  preference,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  acted  in  the  capacity  ot  principal  of 
the  Amity  school.  In  1883  Mr.  Frazer  entered 
the  law  office  of  ex-United  States  Senator 
James  K.  Kelly,  at  Portland,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  October,  1884.  For  a  few  years 
following  he  practiced  law  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Kelly,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
Washington,  conducted  an  independent  practice. 

In  1898  Mr.  Frazer  was  elected  circuit  judge 
of  the  fourth  judicial  district  of  Oregon,  and  as- 
sumed control  of  the  office  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  succeeding  Judge  Shattuck,  of  department 
I.  Judge  Frazer  is  noted  for  his  equitable  rul- 
ings, his  large  grasp  of  general  law,  and  his  in- 
variable fairness  in  all  matters  that  come  under 
his  jurisdiction.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Bar  Association,  the  Oregon  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Native  Sons,  Abernethy  Cabin  No.  i. 
In  Portland  he  became  identified  with  the  Will- 
amette Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Independent  (Jrder  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ar- 
tisans, and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 

In  Portland  Judge  Frazer  married  Dora 
Francis,  a  native  of  Clackamas  county,  and 
daughter  of  Stephen  D.  Francis,  who  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Francis  removed  from  Massachusetts  to  Ver- 
mont, from  there  to  Illinois,  and  to  Clackamas 
county,  via  the  plains,  in  1854,  locating  eventually 
in  Mt.  Tabor.  Mrs.  Frazer,  who  was  educated  in 
Portland,  is  the  mother  of  four  children,  the 
order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows  :  Kenneth 
Francis,  born  in  1890;  Genevieve,  born  in  1892; 
Dorothy,  born  in  1895  ;  and  John  Hough,  born 
in  1900. 


HON.  RUFUS  MALLORY.  Ever  since  the 
early  days  of  American  settlement  the  Mallory 
family  has  been  identified  with  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  original  immigrant,  Peter  Mallory, 
having  crossed  the  ocean  in  1643  ^''"^'  settled  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  From  him  descended  David 
Mallory,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a  lifelong 
resident  of  that  state,  from  which  he  went  forth 
to  do  service  in  the  colonial  army  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
therein  the  government  donated  to  him  a  land 
warrant  in  Missouri,  which  was  afterward  lo- 
cated by  his  grandson.  His  son,  Samuel,  was 
born  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  August  9,  1782,  and  in 
early  life  settled  at  Coventry,  N.  Y.,  later  going 
to  Allegany  county,  that  state,  and  finally  to 
Steuben  county.     With  the  exception  of  a  short 


period  devoted  to  seafaring  he  made  agricul- 
ture his  occupation.  In  religion  he  was  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  His  death  occurred  August  19,  1854,  at 
Cireenwood. 

The  wife  of  Samuel  Mallory  was  Lucretia 
Davis,  who  was  born  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  and  died 
in  Greenwood,  N.  Y.'  Her  father,  Col.  John 
Davis,  a  native  of  that  state,  of  Welsh  extrac- 
tion, served  with  such  valor  in  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  times  of  peace,  as  in  times  of  war, 
he  was  a  leader  among  men,  and  he  left  the  im- 
press of  his  personality  upon  his  locality  in  such 
imperishable  memory  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth  is  still  celebrated  at  High  Rock  Grove, 
where  he  lived.  Nine  children  comprised  the 
family  of  Sanuiel  and  Lucretia  ]\Iallorv,  of 
whom  the  following  survive  ;  Augustus,  of  Hepp- 
ner.  Ore.,  now  more  than  eighty-three  years  of 
age :  Mrs.  Maria  Slocum,  of  Heppner,  who  is 
eighty-two  years  of  age ;  Mrs.  Hallock,  who  is 
seventy-nine,  and  Mrs.  Abigail  Wallace,  seventy- 
five,  both  of  Heppner ;  Homer  H.,  of  New  York ; 
and  Rufus  of  Portland.  The  last  named  was 
born  at  Coventry,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
June  ID.  1 83 1,  and  as  a  boy  attended  district 
schools  in  Allegany  and  Steuben  counties,  af- 
terward studying  in  Alfred  University.  From 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  alternated  teaching  with 
attending  school,  and  in  this  way  paid  for  what 
schooling  he  received,  in  the  meantime  taking  up 
the  study  of  law. 

Going  to  Iowa  in  1855,  Mr.  Mallory  became  a 
pioneer  teacher  at  New  London,  Henry  county, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  Meantime  a 
study  of  the  resources  of  the  west  had  decided 
him  as  to  his  future  course,  and  in  1858  he 
started  via  Panama  for  Oregon,  making  the  trip 
by  ship  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  overland 
via  Red  Blufif  and  Shasta,  riding  muleback  over 
the  mountains.  On  his  arrival  at  Roseburg  he 
found  a  teacher  was  needed,  so  stopped  there, 
accepted  the  school,  and  remained  for  fifteen 
months  as  teacher.  During  i860  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Jackson.  Josephine 
and  Douglas  counties.  The  people  of  Douglas 
county  in  1862  elected  him  to  represent  them  in 
the  legislature,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  vear  he  re- 
moved to  -Salem.  Later  he  served  for  two  vears 
as  district  attorney  for  the  third  district,  includ- 
ing Linn,  Polk,  Marion  and  Yamhill  counties. 
Snortly  after  his  retirement  from  that  office  in 
1866  he  was  nominated  for  congress  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  received  a  fair  majoritv  over  J.  D. 
Fay.  While  a  member  of  congress  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
which  stands  out  in  his  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  eventful  incidents  of  his  life.     In  tlie  bodv 
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of  which  he  was  a  member  were  some  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  our  country  has  ever  had. 

For  a  short  time  after  his  retirement  from 
congress  Mr.  MalIor\'  was  engaged  in  profes- 
sional practice.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Marion  county  in  the  state  legislature,  and 
during  his  term  of  service  had  the  honor  of  be- 
ing chosen  speaker  of  the  house.  President 
Grant  in  1874  tendered  him  the  appointment  of 
United  States  District  Attorney,  to  which  position 
he  was  reappointed  under  the  Hayes  administra- 
tion, his  service  continuing  until  1882.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  term  the  government  chose  him 
to  act  as  special  agent  in  relation  to  some  mat- 
ters at  Singapore,  Asia,  and  he  accordingly 
visited  that  city,  afterward  continuing  around 
the  world,  his  trip  being  completed  in  seventy- 
eight  days.  On  his  return  to  Oregon  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883,  he,  with  C.  B.  Bellinger,  entered  the 
law  firm  of  Dolph  &  Simon  under  the  firm  name 
of  Dolph,  Bellinger,  Mallory  &  Simon.  The  con- 
nection continued  until  Judge  Bellinger  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Cleveland  as  United  States 
District  Judge  for  Oregon,  when  Judge  Strahn 
was  admitted,  the  firm  becoming  Dolph,  Mallory, 
Simon  &  Strahn.  On  the  death  of  Judge 
Strahn  the  title  became  Dolph,  Mallory  &  Si- 
mon, and  on  the  election  of  Mr.  Simon  to  the 
United  States  senate  another  change  was  made 
to  Dolph,  Mallory,  Simon  &  Gearin. 

The  record  of  Mr.  Mallory  in  professional  cir- 
cles brings  his  name  into  mention  in  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  most  noted 
cases  in  Portland.  One  of  his  specialties 
has  been  to  act  as  attorney  for  defen- 
dants in  damage  suits.  For  some  time  he  was 
attorney  for  various  railroads,  but  on  the  segre- 
gation of  the  roads  he  withdrew.  On  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  Bar  Association  he  became 
a  charter  member  and  later  was  honored  by  elec- 
tion as  its  president.  In  the  organization  of  the 
Columbia  River  &  Northern  Railroad  Company 
he  was  an  active  factor,  and  has  since  aided  in 
pushing  the  work  of  construction  from  the  Col- 
umbia River  northeast  to  Goldendale.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  City  &  Suburban  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  United  States  National  Bank,  and 
acts  as  attorney  for  both  corporations.  While 
living  in  Roseburg  he  married  Lucy  Rose,  who 
was  born  in  Michigan  and  by  whom  he  has  a 
son,  Elmer  E.,  attorney-at-law,  of  Portland. 
Mrs.  Mallory  is  a  daughter  of  Aaron  Rose,  a 
native  of  New  York  and  pioneer  of  Michigan, 
who  came  overland  to  Oregon  in  1851  and 
founded  the  town  of  Roseburg,  where  he  settled 
upon  a  tract  of  si.x  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
Until  his  death  in  1901  he  was  closelv  connected 
with  the  building  up  of  the  town. 

During  the  existence  or  the  Whig  party  Mr. 
Mallory  was  one  of  its  adherents.     In   1852  he 


voted  for  Winheld  Scott.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  he  identified  himself 
with  the  same  and  lias  since  been  loyal  to  its 
principles  and  candidates.  In  1868  he  was  sent 
as  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  held  in 
Chicago,  at  which  time  General  Grant  was  nomi- 
nated for  president.  Again,  twenty  years  later, 
he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention held  in  Chicago,  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  his  support  to  Benjamin  Harrison,  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  for  the  first  time.  On 
two  occasions  the  Republicans  of  the  state,  in 
convention  assembled,  have  honored  him  bv 
electing  him  president  of  the  meeting. 


LAWRENCE  A.  McNARY.  In  tracing  the 
genealogy  of  the  McNary  family,  it  is  found 
that  Hugh  McNary,  a  Mrginian  by  birth  and  a 
member  of  a  Colonial  family  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion, identified  himself  with  the  pioneers  of  Ken- 
tuck}',  where  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  in  the  task  of  clearing  a  home  from 
the  wilderness.  During  the  Revolution  he  and 
a  brother  served  with  the  patriot  forces,  and  the 
gun  that  he  carried  was  kept  by  the  famil\-  and 
afterwards  brought  to  Oregon. 

Alexander,  son  of  Hugh  McNary,  was  born  in 
Kentuck}-,  whence  he  moved  to  Morgan  county, 
111.  In  1845,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  two 
daughters  and  three  sons,  he  crossed  the  plains 
by  ox  team,  after  having  spent  the  winter  of 
1844  and  1845  ''I  Missouri.  The  trip  was  a  mem- 
orable one,  and  rendered  especially  dangerous  bv 
the  participation  of  a  portion  of  the  immigrants 
of  that  year  in  the  Meek-Cut-Ofif  expetlition, 
when  a  man  named  Meek  attempted  to  find  a 
shorter  road  for  intending  settlers  in  the  Oregon 
territory,  but  became  lost  in  the  mountains.  The 
family  of  Mr.  McNary,  with  many  others,  were 
subjected  for  many  days  to  suffering  from  alo- 
sence  of  water,  proximity  to  hostile  bands  of  In- 
dians and  the  ever  present  anxiety  of  winter 
overtaking  them  before  civilization  could  be 
reached ;  but  they  finally  made  their  way  to  the 
old  trail  and  on  to  Oregon,  arriving  at  The 
Dalles  after  a  journey  of  six  months.  Thence 
they  jjroceeded  by  raft  to  Portland,  where  they 
camped  in  Decemlier,  1845.  The  city  at  that 
time  had  only  one  store  and  about  one  dozen 
houses. 

From  Portland  Alexander  McNary  proceeded 
to  Polk  county,  where  he  located  a  donation  land 
claim,  and  ultimately  acquired  an  improved  es- 
tate of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  remaining 
on  that  homestead  until  his  death,  about  the  year 
i860,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years.  In  his 
familv  there  were  the  following  named  sons  and 
flaughters ;  Sarah  E.,  who  married  A.  C.  R. 
Shaw,  and  died  in  Fresno  county,  Cal.,  in  1901, 
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at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years;  Hugh  M.,  who 
was  born  in  Morgan  county,  111.,  and  was  a 
youth  of  eighteen  when  the  family  came  west, 
and  who  died  at  Salem,  Ore.,  in  1891  ;  Alex- 
ander W.,  a  farmer,  who  died  in  Polk  county  in 
1898;  Catherine,  who  married  John  C.  Allen, 
and  died  in  Polk  county  about  i860;  and  Davis, 
who  died  in  Polk  county  about  the  year  1862. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Hugh  McNary 
took  a  claim  in  Polk  county,  and  thereafter  fol- 
lowed farming  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to 
Wasco  county  and  settled  on  Eight  Mile  Creek, 
eight  miles  from  The  Dalles.  His  attention  was 
given  largely  to  freighting  from  The  Dalies  to 
the  mines  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  later 
devoting  himself  to  the  cattle  business.  He  after- 
wards removed  to  Klickitat  county.  Wash.,  where 
he  continued  in  the  cattle  business  until  the  year 
1876,  when  he  removed  to  Salem,  still  continu- 
ing to  be  a  large  land  owner,  having  about  one 
thousand  acres  in  Linn  and  Polk  counties.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Salem  in 
1891,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
His  wife,  Catherine  Frizzell,  who  was  born  in 
Green  county,  Mo.,  and  now  resides  in  Portland, 
was  one  of  the  six  children  of  Rees  and  Lilly 
Frizzell,  who  brought  their  family  to  Oregon  in 
1852.  The  father  died  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state  before  the  completion  of  the  journey,  and 
the  mother  died  in  the  year  1887,  at  her  home- 
stead in  Polk  county. 

Hugh  and  Catherine  McNary  had  seven  chil- 
dren, namely ;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Smith,  of  Vale, 
Ore. ;  Anna  L.  and  Lillian  M.,  who  reside  at 
Salem ;  Angelo  P.,  a  stock  raiser  in  Wheeler 
county ;  Lawrence  A.,  an  attorney  of  Portland ; 
Hugh  P.,  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Salem;  and  Wilson  D.,  a  physician  in  the  State 
Insane  Asylum. 

The  education  of  Lawrence  A.  McNary,  who 
was  born  in  Wasco  county,  in  the  year  1866,  was 
obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem,  and  later 
at  the  Willamette  LTniversity,  where  he  took  a 
three  years'  course.  In  1888  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  with  Richard  and  E.  B.  Williams,  of  Port- 
land. In  June,  1890,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  at  once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
with  ex-Governor  W.  W.  Thayer,  who  at  that 
time  had  just  retired  from  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  which  continued  until 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  Judge  Thaver, 
In  1902  the  Republicans  of  Portland  nominated 
him  for  the  office  of  city  attorney.  He  was 
elected  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Julv  of 
that  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  While  the 
duties  of  that  office  naturally  require  close  at- 
tention, and  while  in  addition  to  these  responsi- 
bilities he  retains  the  oversight  of  his  general 
practice,  he  still  keeps  in  touch  with  all  move- 
ments looking  toward   the   welfare   of   die   citv. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar,  the 
Multnomah  Club,  the  Commercial  Club  and  Port- 
land Lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  His  capable, 
though  brief,  record  as  an  office  bearer  has  added 
prestige  to  the  name  of  one  of  Oregon's  oldest 
and  most  honored  families. 


CAPT.  JOSEPH  KELLOGG.  Especial  inter- 
est attaches  to  the  records  of  those  pioneers,  who, 
during  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
braved  the  dangers  of  the  unknown  west,  the 
perils  from  wild  animals  and  even  more  savage 
Indians,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  redemption 
of  the  Pacific  coast  region  and  counting  no  sac- 
rifice too  great  that  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
their  home  locality.  Such  an  one  was  Capt. 
Joseph  Kellogg  of  Portland,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  People's  Transportation  Company  of  the 
Willamette,  and  a  man  widely  known  and  uni- 
versally honored. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Kellogg  family  shows 
that  they  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
during  the  colonial  period  and  numerous  of  their 
representatives  were  prominent  in  the  old  Bay 
state.  The  captain's  grandfather,  Joseph  Kel- 
logg, Sr.,  was  born  in  Vermont  and  became 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  at  St.  Albans. 
During  the  Revolutionarj'  war  he  served  under 
General  Putnam,  and  some  years  afterward  re- 
moved to  Longdale,  Canada,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  magistrate  and,  it  is  said,  married  the 
first  couple  in  the  town.  Next  in  line  of  descent 
was  his  son,  Orrin,  who  was  born  at  St.  Albans, 
Vt.,  in  1790,  and  who  married  Margaret  Miller 
in  Canada  in  181 1,  taking  her  back  with  him  to 
Vermont.  The  following  year  they  visited  Can- 
ada and,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  were 
compelled  to  remain  there  until  hostilities  ceased. 
Thus  it  happened  that  their  son,  Joseph,  who 
was  born  June  24,  1812,  first  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  light  upon  foreign  soil,  but,  by  act  of  con- 
gress, all  children  born  under  such  circumstances 
were  regarded  as  native-born  sons  of  our  repub- 
lic. After  the  war  was  ended  the  family  crossed 
into  the  States  and  settled  near  the  present  site 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  but  soon  moved  to  a  farm  on 
the  Maumee  river  in  Ohio.  There  the  son  grew 
to  manhood  and,  in  1844,  married  Estella  Bush- 
nell,  who  was  born  in  Litchfield,  N.  Y.,  February 
22,  18 18,  and  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  Ohio 
at  the  age  of  two  years. 

The  family  started  for  Oregon  in  1847,  3-'itl 
here  the  parents  remained  until  death,  the  father 
dying  at  eighty-five  and  the  mother  when  sev- 
enty. Of  their  twelve  children  nine  attained 
mature  years  and  seven  settled  in  Oregon, 
namely :  Joseph ;  George,  who  built  and  ran 
a  boat  on  the  Columbia  river  and  was  also  a 
graduate     physician     and     active     practitioner; 
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Elisha  and  Jason,  chief  engineers  on  boats  owned 
by  Joseph ;  Edward,  a  farmer  in  southern  Ore- 
gon;  Phoebe  and  Charlotte,  who  died  in  Ore- 
gon. While  still  a  boy  Joseph  Kellogg  learned 
the  millwright's  trade  and  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  built  a  frame  bridge  across  the  Ottawa  river 
which  at  the  time  was  pronounced  the  best  bridge 
on  the  river.  In  Ohio  his  uncle  had  let  a  sub- 
contract to  a  millwright  who  built  the  mill,  but 
the  work  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  uncle  asked 
his  nephew  to  rebuild,  which  was  done  promptly 
and  well.  Inspired  by  this  success,  he  took  con- 
tracts to  build  mills  in  different  parts  of  Ohio, 
but  the  country  was  low  and  swampy,  causing 
him  to  suffer  with  fever  and  ague.  Believing 
the  west  afforded  better  climatic  and  financial 
openings,  he  determined  to  seek  a  home  there. 
November  24,  1847,  ^^^  ^"d  his  family  started  on 
the  long  journey.  The  following  winter  they 
spent  at  St.  Joe,  where  they  outfitted  with  an 
ox-train.  As  soon  as  the  grass  was  long  enough 
to  provide  feed  for  the  oxen,  they  resumed  their 
journey.  When  but  a  short  distance  out  they 
met  Joe  Meek,  who  was  hastening  east  with  the 
news  of  the  Whitman  massacre  and  the  Cayuse 
war.  Undaunted,  although  saddened  by  this 
news,  the  party  proceeded  on  their  way. 

Among  the  members  of  the  company  was  P.  B. 
Cornwall,  who  afterward  became  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  California.  Some  time  before  this  a  few 
Masons  in  Oregon  had  sent  to  Missouri  for  a 
charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  grand  lodge 
of  that  state  October  19,  1846,  authorizing  the 
formation  of  Phoenix  Lodge  No.  123.  It  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Cornwall  to  be  delivered  to  his 
Masonic  brethren  in  Oregon,  but,  while  crossing 
the  plains,  he  learned  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  and  decided  to  go  there.  Having 
found  that  the  Kelloggs,  father  and  son,  were 
good  Masons,  he  placed  the  charter  in  their  care, 
to  be  delivered  to  Joseph  Hull  in  Oregon.  Jo- 
seph Kellogg  accepted  the  responsibility  and 
placed  the  charter  in  a  small  rawhide  trunk, 
which  he  himself  had  made  in  Canada  in  1834, 
and  which  was  cylindrical,  with  a  flat  bottom, 
two  feet  long  and  one  foot  deep.  This  trunk  he 
locked  and  put  in  the  bottom  of  his  wagon,  and 
in  due  time  the  charter  was  delivered  to  Mr. 
Hull.  Besides,  he  had  the  honor  of  assisting  to 
establish  Multnomah  Lodge  No.  i,  the  first  Ma- 
sonic lodge  in  Oregon,  and  of  this  he  was  the 
first  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Oregon  a  donation 
claim  was  secured  by  Orrin  Kellogg  between 
Milwaukee  and  Oregon  City,  and  this  in  time  he 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  profitable  estates 
in  the  whole  region.  Though  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  energy  and  determination 
enabled  him  to  cope  with  all  the  hardships  of 
frontier  life.     One   of   the   first   tanneries   there 


was  put  up  by  him  and  he  was  also  a  pioneer  in 
raising  fruit.  The  subject  of  navigation  on  the 
lower  Willamette  and  Columbia  early  engaged 
his  attention,  and  he  was  the  first  of  the  family 
of  river  captains  bearing  the  name  of  Kellogg. 
His  interest  in  progressive  movements  was  shown 
when  he  accompanied  the  expedition  of  his  son. 
Dr.  George  Kellogg,  in  the  opening  of  Yaquina 
bay  to  commerce.  A  man  of  superior  ability  and 
broad  mind,  he  was  qualified  for  the  difficult  task 
of  opening  a  new  region  to  settlement  and  add- 
ing a  great  commonwealth  to  our  nation's  gal- 
axy of  states. 

While  the  father  was  thus  engaged,  his  son, 
Joseph,  was  no  less  active  and  progressive.  Lo- 
cating a  claim  at  Milwaukee,  he  laid  out  the 
town  and  built  a  sawmill,  having  with  him  as 
partners  in  the  venture  Lot  Whitcomb  and  Will- 
iam Torrence.  In  the  fall  of  1848  he  began 
building  a  schooner  which  was  completed  that 
winter  and  sent  to  San  Francisco  with  a  load  of 
produce  for  the  mines.  On  its  arrival  the  vessel 
and  cargo  were  sold,  and  a  larger  schooner  pur- 
chased, which  was  used  in  carrying  lumber  from 
Portland  to  Sacramento.  In  a  short  time  suffi- 
cient money  had  been  made  to  enable  the  owners 
to  secure  the  barque  Lausanne  and  a  pair  of 
engines  and  boilers,  also  a  complete  outfit  for  a 
steamer.  In  the  spring  of  1850  they  began  to 
build  the  Lot  Whitcomb,  the  first  steamboat  of 
any  size  built  in  Oregon.  The  launching  of  this 
steamer  on  Christmas  day  of  the  same  year  was 
the  occasion  of  general  rejoicing,  but  the  day 
had  a  sad  ending  in  the  explosion  of  a  cannon 
and  the  death  of  a  ship  captain. 

The  business  of  the  firm  increased  with  grati- 
fying rapidity.  A  flour  mill  was  erected  in  Mil- 
waukee and  later  Captain  Kellogg  built  the  Mer- 
chant mill  in  Portland.  Two  vessels  made  regular 
trips  to  Sacramento,  laden  with  lumber,  the  selling 
of  which  brought  large  profits  to  the  firm.  When 
the  original  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  firm 
of  Bradbury,  Eddy  &  Kellogg  was  established, 
and  the  standard  flour  mills  were  erected,  which 
for  years  were  the  most  extensive  in  the  state. 
In  1863  he  built  the  steamer  Senator,  which  was 
later  sold  to  the  People's  Transportation  Com- 
pany, an  organization  formed  in  1 86 1  by  a  num- 
ber of  influential  men  whose  object  was  to  navi- 
gate both  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers. 
However,  by  reason  of  an  agreement  made  with 
the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  they 
confined  their  work  to  the  \\'illamette  river. 
About  1867  the  company  built  the  basin  above 
the  falls  to  facilitate  the  portage.  This  work, 
which  was  superintended  by  Captain  Kellogg, 
stands  today  a  monument  of  his  engineering 
skill.  With  tlie  steamer  Onward  he  began  the 
navigation  of  the  Tualatin,  and  built  a  canal  be- 
tween that  river  and  Sucker  lake,  thereby  mak- 
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ing  it  possible  to  bring  freight  to  Oswego  and 
thence  to  Willamette.  About  the  same  time  he 
laid  out  the  village  of  Oswego. 

Shortly  after  the  People's  Transportation  Com- 
pany disposed  Of  its  interests  in  1870,  the  Wil- 
lamette Transportation  Company  was  organized, 
with  Captain  Kellogg  as  vice-president  and  a  di- 
rector, and  as  superintendent  of  the  building  of 
the  steamers.  Governor  Grover  and  Beaver. 
However,  these  interests  were  soon  sold,  and  he 
formed  a  new  company  with  his  brother  Jason 
and  his  two  sons,  placing  his  boats  on  the  Co- 
lumbia, on  the  line  to  Washougal  and  the  Cowlitz. 
The  two  steamers,  Joseph  Kellogg  and  Toledo, 
were  erected  under  his  supervision,  and  his  two 
sons  were  placed  in  command  of  them.  They 
are  still  on  the  Cowlitz  route  and  navigate  that 
river  into  the  heart  of  Washington.  This  cor- 
poration, known  as  the  Joseph  Kellogg  Trans- 
portation Company,  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  Oregon,  and  has  proved  a  source  of  profit  to 
its  enterprising  officers.  In  order  to  sail  as  far 
up  the  Cowlitz  as-  possible,  the  company  built  the 
Chester,  the  lightest  draught  steamboat  in  the 
country,  drawing  only  seven  inches,  and  being 
used  principally  between  Castle  Rock  and  Toledo. 
Another  boat  owned  by  the  company  is  the 
Northwest. 

Possessing  the  characteristics  of  a  public- 
spirited  citizen,  Captain  Kellogg  has  done  much 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  advance 
its  interests.  About  1857  ^^  "^^'^^  actively  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph  line  to  be  constructed 
between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  the 
first  in  the  state  of  Oregon.  At  his  mill 
were  sawed  the  cedar  posts  for  the  section 
between  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  An- 
other public-spirited  enterprise  which  he  fostered 
by  a  generous  contribution  was  the  building  of 
the  old  macadam  road  between  Portland  and  the 
White  House,  the  first  road  of  its  kind  in  the 
northwest  and  still  the  best  drive  out  of  Portland. 
In  early  days  it  was  his  hope  that  Milwaukee 
might  prove  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  but  he 
has  since  discerned  that  the  growth  of  Portland 
is  advantageous  for  the  entire  state,  as  thereby 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  lower  river  are 
massed  at  one  point,  rather  than  divided  between 
some  point  higher  up  on  the  same  river  and  an- 
other place  on  the  Columbia  river.  Old  river 
men  declare  that  Captain  Kellogg  is  the  most 
efficient  pilot  who  ever  guided  boats  on  the 
lower  Willamette,  and  he  performed  success- 
fully the  feat  of  taking  vessels  past  Ross  Island 
to  her  dock,  which  it  seems  impossible  to  do 
now.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  a  license 
and  is  now  the  oldest  river  pilot.  Though  now 
advanced  in  years  he  is  still  a  first-class  nav- 
igator, with  a  clear  eye,  a  steady  hand  and  a  vig- 
orous muscle,  and  were  the  necessity  to  arise  he 


could  hold  his  own  with  the  river  men  of  the 
present   generation. 

In  politics  Captain  Kellogg  is  a  stanch  Re- 
publican. One  of  the  recollections  of  his  Ohio 
experiences  is  connected  with  a  rally  in  1840, 
attended  by  thirty  thousand  people  and  addressed 
by  General  Harrison.  It  was  the  captain's  priv- 
ilege to  meet  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe  and  he 
entertains  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  kindly  pres- 
sure of  his  hand  and  cordial  expression  of  inter- 
est. As  might  be  expected  of  so  influential  a 
pioneer,  he  holds  membership  in  the  Oregon 
Historical  and  Pioneer  Association,  among 
whose  membership  none  is  more  highly  regarded 
than  he.  In  Masonry  he  ranks  high.  June  27, 
1872,  he  became  a  member  of  Portland  Lodge 
No.  55,  and  in  1858  identified  himself  with  Clack- 
amas Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  but  is  now  connected 
with  Portland  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.  He  is 
also  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason  of  the  thirty-second 
degree.  September  11,  1891,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  organization 
of  the  first  lodge  in  Oregon,  he  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Masonic  Veteran  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  bringing  the  charter  safely  through 
in  the  perilous  journey  over  the  plains.  At  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  August  II,  i8go,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  Veteran  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  vice-president  for  Oregon. 
The  lofty  principles  of  Masonry  have  been  incul- 
cated into  his  life.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  ex- 
emplify the  teachings  of  the  order,  carrying  out 
its  precepts  of  kindness  and  brotherly  love, 
which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  his  religion. 

Three  sons  were  born  to  the  union  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Kellogg,  of  whom  the  youngest,  Har- 
vey, died  in  infancy.  The  oldest,  Orrin,  is  also 
represented  in  this  volume,  as  is  the  second  son, 
Charles  H.,  whose  death  August  7,  1889,  was 
recognized  as  a  heavy  loss  to  the  river  interests 
and  the  steamboat  business. 


CAPT.  ORRIN  KELLOGG.  JR.  The  name 
of  Kellogg  has  been  indelibly  impressed  upon 
the  navigation  history  of  the  northwest,  any  rec- 
ord of  which  would  be  incomplete  without  con- 
siderable mention  of  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg,  and 
his  capable  sons,  Capt.  Orrin  and  Capt.  Charles 
H.  Kellogg.  The  former  of  these  sons,  who  is 
also  the  older,  was  born  in  Wood  county,  Ohio, 
October  16,  1845,  and  was  two  years  of  age 
when  the  family  started  for  the  far  west.  His 
earliest  recollections,  therefore,  are  associated 
with  the  Pacific  coast  regions,  particularly  with 
the  village  of  Milwaukee,  where  he  attended  the 
common  schools.  Habits  of  industry  and  perse- 
verance were  early  impressed  upon  him.  and  at 
an  earlv  age.  when  most  bovs  are  care-free,  he 
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began  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  farm  and 
the  management  of  the  sawmill.  Upon  removing 
to  Portland  he  attended  the  Central  school  and 
still  further  enlarged  his  education  by  a  course 
in  the  Portland  Business  College,  of  which  he 
was  among  the  first  graduates. 

Leaving  scljool,  he  took  up  the  occupation  of 
steamboating  on  the  Tualatin  river,  first  as  en- 
gineer and  later  as  captain  of  the  steamer  On- 
ward. Since  then  he  has  given  his  attention 
mainly  to  navigation  interests,  although  for  a 
time  he  owned  and  conducted  a  dry  goods  store 
in  Hillsboro.  Returning  to  Portland  in  1874  he 
resumed  steamboating,  and  has  since  operated 
on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers.  In 
1878  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  steamer 
Toledo,  owned  by  the  Joseph  Kellogg  Trans- 
portation Company,  of  which  corporation  he  is 
president.  In  the  running  of  his  steamer  he  has 
sought  to  accommodate  ranchers  all  along  the 
line  of  the  boat,  giving  each  a  landing,  taking 
their  produce  on  his  boat,  selling  it  at  market, 
and  bringing  back  the  money,  or  purchasing  for 
the  ranchers  any  farm  machinery,  household 
goods,  etc.,  that  they  might  need.  His  accom- 
modating spirit  has  made  him  very  popular,  and 
he  has  a  host  of  warm  friends  among  the  people 
of  the  Cowlitz  country.  In  addition  to  accom- 
modating farmers  he  has  done  much  other  im- 
portant "work.  Through  his  influence  govern- 
ment aid  was  secured  for  the  Cowlitz  river  im- 
provement, and  the  resources  of  the  company 
were  drawn  upon  to  further  the  same.  As  a 
result  of  his  broad  and  progressive  policy  his 
company  gained  control  of  the  trade  of  the  Cow- 
litz country,  opened  up  a  valuable  region  for 
settlement,  developed  thriving  villages  from  pas- 
ture lands  and  gave  the  ranchers  a  market  for 
their  produce  at  reasonable  freight  rates,  thus 
preventing  railroad  monopoly.  Due  credit  must 
be  given  him  for  these  satisfactory  results. 

While  living  at  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  Captain  Kel- 
logg married  Margaret  Ellen  West  fall  June  5, 
1870.  They  have  three  children,  Stella  May, 
Ruby  Ethel  and  Chester  Orrin.  Mrs.  Kellogg 
was  born  in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  May  30, 
1850,  and  came  to  Oregon  with  her  father,  Na- 
than Westfall,  settling  first  at  West  Chehalem 
and  later  going  to  Hillsboro,  where  she  remained 
until  after  her  marriage. 


CAPT.  CHARLES  H.  KELLOGG.  Through 
a  close  identification  with  the  river  interests  of 
Oregon,  dating  from  his  early  childhood  until 
his  lamented  death.  Captain  Kellogg  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  chosen  occupation 
and  was  recognized  as  the  most  efficient  steam- 
boat man  in  the  northwest.  Old  and  experienced 
navigators,  such  as  Captain  Couch,  gave  him  un- 


stinted praise,  and  even  those  unfamiliar  with 
steamboating  recognize  him  as  an  expert  in  the 
business.  The  native  talents  he  possessed, 
coupled  with  his  long  experience,  made  him  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  successful  pilots  that 
ever  guided  their  crafts  through  the  lower  Wil- 
lamette and  the  Columbia. 

The  second  son  of  Capt.  Joseph  Kellogg,  in 
whose  sketch  appears  the  family  history,  Capt. 
Charles  H.  Kellogg  was  born  in  W^ood  county, 
Ohio,  October  i,  1846.  His  earliest  recollections 
are  of  Oregon,  to  which  state  he  was  brought 
by  his  parents  in  infancy.  As  a  boy  he  attended 
the  district  school  at  Milwaukee,  Ore.,  alid  later 
was  a  student  in  the  Central  school  and  academy 
at  Portland,  completing  his  education  in  the  Port- 
land Business  College,  of  which  he  was  among 
the  first  graduates.  His  initial,  knowledge  of  the 
river  business  was  gained  under  Captain  Baugh- 
man.  As  soon  as  qualified  to  assume  command 
of  a  vessel  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Senator, 
a  steamer  owned  by  the  People's  Transportation 
Company  and  plying  between  Portland  and  Ore- 
gon City.  When  the  company's  interests  were 
sold  to  Ben  Holladay,  he  relinquished  his  posi- 
tion and  identified  himself  with  other  interests. 
On  the  completion  of  the  locks  at  Oregon  City, 
he  had  the  honor  of  piloting  the  first  steamer 
through  the  locks.  For  a  time  he  was  captain 
of  the  Governor  Grover  on  the  Willamette  river, 
and  later  commanded  various  boats  for  the  Ore- 
gon Steam  Navigation  Company.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Joseph  Kellogg  Transportation 
Company  he  became  a  stockholder,  and  was  first 
its  vice-president  and  then  its  treasurer,  and  had 
command  of  the  steamer  Joseph  Kellogg  until 
his  death. 

The  first  marriage  of  Capt.  C.  H.  Kellogg  oc- 
curred February  2,  1870,  and  united  him  with 
Miss  Emma  E.  Goode  of  Oregon  City.  His  sec- 
ond marriage  took  place  in  January,  1882,  his 
wife  being  IVIiss  Mary  Ellen  Copeland,  of  Scap- 
poose.  Ore.,  by  whom  he  had  two  children.  Pearl 
and  Earl  Joseph.  While  he  was  still  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  a  hope  of  enjoying  many  years  of 
usefulness  and  honor,  death  came  to  Captain 
Kellogg  August  7,  1889,  removing  one  whose 
death  was  a  source  of  sincere  mourning  among 
all  of  his  associates  and  whose  memory  is  still 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  wliom  he  was 
endeared. 


CAPT.  W.  H.  SMITH.  A  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Clackamas  county.  Captain 
Smith  is  now  spending  his  last  years  in  ease  and 
retirement  at  his  beautiful  home  in  Parkplace. 
Retiring  in  nature,  he  has  never  cared  for  the 
emoluments  of  public  office,  preferring  rather  to 
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give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  own 
business  interests.  A  native  of  Ohio,  liis  birth 
occurred  in  Washington  county,  December  14, 
1840,  a  son  of  John  A.  Smith,  who  was  born 
in  Parkersburg,  W.  \  a.,  where  for  a  time  he 
hved  after  reaching  mature  years,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Oliio.  In  1855  he  settled  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Missouri,  and  ten  years  later  found 
him  bound  for  Oregon  with  a  large  party  who 
were  also  seeking  a  home  in  the  undeveloped 
northwest.  The  journey  across  the  plains  was 
made  with  ox  teams.  The  encounters  with  the 
Indians  were  many  and  thrilling.  Indeed  they 
were  compelled  to  organize  the  band  into  a  mili- 
tary train,  of  which  Captain  Knight  was  made 
the  commander  and  F.  M.  Dodson  orderly  ser- 
geant. Soon  after  reaching  Oregon,  Mr.  Smith 
settled  in  Clackamas  county,  taking  up  a  home- 
stead from  the  government.  Here  he  resided 
until  1878,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Pomeroy,  Wash.,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  and  here  he  lived  the  balance  of  his  life, 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
His  wife,  Eliza  B.  Brewer,  whose  birth  occurred 
in  Ohio,  was  a  daughter  of  Peter  Brewer,  a 
native  of  New  York.  His  death  took  place  in 
Lewis  county,  Mo.,  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  farmer  and  partici- 
pated in  the  war  of  1812. 

In  Washington  county,  Ohio,  where  his  birth 
occurred,  Captain  Smith  spent  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  thus  gaining  a  good  foundation  for  the 
niany  busy  and  useful  years  before  him.  The 
five  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war  were  spent  in  Missouri  on  a  farm. 
When  the  call  for  troops  was  made.  Captain 
Smith  was  not  slow  to  respond,  and  in  May, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Home  Guards  of  Colonel 
Moore.  Later,  however,  he  enlisted  in  the  Elev- 
enth Missouri  Cavalry,  the  latter  company  be- 
ing consolidated  with  the  Second  Missouri  Cav- 
alry, and  was  afterwards  known  as  Company  L. 
From  private  he  advanced  to  orderlv  sergeant, 
and  later  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  finally 
was  brevetted  captain,  commanding  company  L, 
Siecond  Missouri  Cavalry.  During  his  service 
he  was  engaged  in  encounters  at  Cape  Girardeau 
and  Pilot  Knob ;  was  in  Price's  raid  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  in  1864,  also  in  the  battle  of 
■Mine  Run.  His  experience  with  the  James  Boys 
and  Quantrell's  men  was  one  that  will  always 
be  remembered.  After  four  years  of  noble  serv- 
ice spent  in  defense  of  his  country,  he  was  mus- 
tered out,  April  7,  1865. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Smith 
made  the  trip  to  Oregon  via  the  plains.  His 
first  employment  was  found  in  a  saw  mill  on 
the  Clackamas  river,  near  Oregon  City.  Here 
he    remained    for    about    twenty    years,    during 


which  time  he  assisted  in  changing  the  mill  to 
a  paper  manufactory.  Feeling  convinced  that 
the  growing  west  offered  a  good  field  for  in- 
vestment, he  purchased  the  Buck  donation  claim, 
which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acres.  At  one  time  he  owned  fifteen  acres  in 
what  is  now  Parkplace  and  laid  out  an  addition 
which  was  called  Smith's  addition  to  Parkplace. 

On  May  7,  1871,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Smith  with  Miss  Louise  Rivers,  a  native  of 
Canada.  Her  father,  Israel  Rivers,  was  born 
in  New  York,  of  French  descent,  his  parents 
going  to  Canada  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  there  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
After  rearing  his  family  the  father  took  his  wife 
and  children  and  started  for  the  west,  locating 
for  a  time  in  Illinois  and  Kansas,  but  finally 
settled  in  Clackamas  county  in  1866,  and  here 
they  still  reside.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Smith  have 
three  living  children,  as  follows ;  Charles  E., 
a  resident  of  Parkplace;  Fred  W.,  graduated 
from  the  Parkplace  high  school,  the  Corvallis  col- 
lege and  the  Portland  business  college,  and  is 
now  employed  as  a  railway  mail  clerk;  Katie, 
the  wife  of  Paul  Freytag,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  in  Oregon  City. 

In  political  belief  Captain  Smith  is  a  Repub- 
lican and  for  thirty  years  has  served  his  district 
as  school  director.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Blue  Lodge,  A..  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Union  Veterans' 
Union 

While  Captain  Smith  has  led  a  life  of  retire- 
ment, he  has  nevertheless  neglected  none  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  and  at  all  times  he  has 
been  found  ready  and  willing  to  do  his  share. 
No  movement  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  his 
adopted  state  or  county  has  went  by  without  his 
firm  and  active  support.  He  is  a  type  of  citi- 
zenship which  stands  for  all  that  is  good  and 
pure.  His  record  is  an  honorable  one  and  with 
those  who  know  him  his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond. 


CAPT.  JAMES  H.  McMILLEN.  The  first 
member  of  the  McMillen  family  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  is  the  great-grandfather,  James  Mc- 
Millan, a  native  of  Scotland,  who  upon  immigrat- 
ing to  America  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  His 
eldest  son,  also  named  James  McMillan,  served 
valiantly  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  latter's 
eldest  son,  Joseph  McMillen,  it  will  be  noted, 
changed  the  spelling  of  the  family  name,  and  this 
has  been  the  style  used  by  subsequent  members 
of  the  family.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  but  in  early  life  removed  to  Attica, 
where  he  learned  the  millwright's  trade.  At 
Pompey,  N.  Y.,  he  erected  a  mill,  and  in  1826  he 
removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  erected  the  First 
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give  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  own 
business  interests.  A  native  of  Ohio,  liis  birth 
occurred  in  Wasliington  county,  December  14, 
1840,  a  son  of  John  A.  Smith,  who  was  born 
in  Parkersburg,  W.  \  a.,  where  for  a  time  he 
lived  after  reacliing  mature  years,  but  later  re- 
moved to  Ohio.  In  1855  hs  settled  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Missouri,  and  ten  years  later  found 
him  bound  for  Oregon  with  a  large  party  who 
were  also  seeking  a  home  in  the  undeveloped 
northwest.  The  journey  across  the  plains  was 
made  with  ox  teams.  The  encounters  with  the 
Indians  were  many  and  thrilling.  Indeed  they 
were  compelled  to  organize  the  band  into  a  mili- 
tary train,  of  which  Captain  Knight  was  made 
the  commander  and  F.  M.  Dodson  orderly  ser- 
geant. Soon  after  reaching  Oregon,  Mr.  Smith 
settled  in  Clackamas  county,  taking  up  a  home- 
stead from  the  government.  Here  he  resided 
until  1878,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to 
Pomeroy,  Wash.,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of 
land  and  here  he  lived  the  balance  of  his  life, 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
His  wife,  Eliza  B.  Brewer,  whose  birth  occurred 
in  Ohio,  was  a  daughter  of  Peter  Brewer,  a 
native  of  New  York.  His  death  took  place  in 
Lewis  county,  Mo.,  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  was  a  farmer  and  partici- 
pated in  the  war  of  1812. 

In  Washington  county,  Ohio,  where  his  birth 
occurred,  Captain  Smith  .=pent  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  thus  gaining  a  good  foundation  for  the 
many  busy  and  useful  years  before  him.  The 
five  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war  were  spent  in  Missouri  on  a  farm. 
When  the  call  for  troops  was  made,  Captain 
Smith  was  not  slow  to  respond,  and  in  May, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Home  Guards  of  Colonel 
Moore.  Later,  however,  he  enlisted  in  the  Elev- 
enth Missouri  Cavalry,  the  latter  company  be- 
ing consolidated  with  the  Second  Missouri  Cav- 
alry, and  was  afterwards  known  as  Company  L. 
From  private  he  advanced  to  orderly  sergeant, 
and  later  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  finally 
was  brevetted  captain,  commanding  company  L, 
Second  Missouri  Cavalry.  During  his  service 
he  was  engaged  in  encounters  at  Cape  Girardeau 
and  Pilot  Knob ;  was  in  Price's  raid  in  Inde- 
pendence, Mo.,  in  1864,  also  in  the  battle  of 
•Mine  Run.  His  experience  with  the  James  Boys 
and  Ouantrell's  men  was  one  that  will  always 
be  remembered.  After  four  years  of  noble  serv- 
ice spent  in  defense  of  his  country,  he  was  mus- 
tered out,  April  7,  1865. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Smith 
made  the  trip  to  Oregon  via  the  plains.  His 
first  employment  was  found  in  a  saw  mill  on 
the  Clackamas  river,  near  Oregon  City.  Here 
he    reniaineu    for    about    twenty    years,    during 


which  time  he  assisted  in  changing  the  mill  to 
a  paper  manufactory.  Feeling  convinced  that 
the  growing  west  offered  a  good  field  for  in- 
vestment, he  purchased  the  Buck  donation  claim, 
which  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acres.  At  one  time  he  owned  fifteen  acres  in 
what  is  now  Parkplace  and  laid  out  an  addition 
which  was  called  Smith's  addition  to  Parkplace. 

On  May  7,  1871,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Smith  with  Miss  Louise  Rivers,  a  native  of 
Canada.  Her  father,  Israel  Rivers,  was  born 
in  New  York,  of  French  descent,  his  parents 
going  to  Canada  when  he  was  a  young  man, 
and  there  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 
After  rearing  his  family  the  father  took  his  wife 
and  children  and  started  for  the  west,  locating 
for  a  time  in  Illinois  and  Kansas,  but  finally 
settled  in  Clackamas  county  in  1866,  and  here 
they  still  reside.  Captain  and  ]\Irs.  Smith  have 
three  living  children,  as  follows :  Charles  E., 
a  resident  of  Parkplace;  Fred  W.,  graduated 
from  the  Parkplace  high  school,  the  Corvallis  col- 
lege and  the  Portland  business  college,  and  is 
now  employed  as  a  railway  mail  clerk;  Katie, 
the  wife  of  Paul  Freytag,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  in   Oregon   City. 

In  political  belief  Captain  Smith  is  a  Repub- 
lican and  for  thirty  years  has  served  his  district 
as  school  director.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Blue  Lodge,  A.-  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  LTnion  Veterans' 
L^nion 

While  Captain  Smith  has  led  a  life  of  retire- 
ment, he  has  nevertheless  neglected  none  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  and  at  all  times  he  has 
been  found  ready  and  willing  to  do  his  share. 
No  movement  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  his 
adopted  state  or  county  has  went  by  without  his 
firm  and  active  support.  He  is  a  type  of  citi- 
zenship which  stands  for  all  that  is  good  and 
pure.  His  record  is  an  honorable  one  and  with 
those  who  know  him  his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond. 


CAPT.  JAMES  H.  McMILLEN.  The  first 
member  of  the  McMillen  family  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  is  the  great-grandfather,  James  Mc- 
Millan, a  native  of  Scotland,  who  upon  immigrat- 
ing to  America  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  His 
eldest  son,  also  named  James  McMillan,  served 
valiantly  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  latter's 
eldest  son,  Joseph  McMillen,  it  will  be  noted, 
changed  the  spelling  of  the  family  name,  and  this 
has  been  the  style  used  by  subsequent  members 
of  the  family.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  but  in  early  life  removed  to  Attica, 
where  he  learned  the  millwright's  trade.  At 
Pompey,  N.  Y.,  he  erected  a  mill,  and  in  1826  he 
removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  erected  the  First 
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Presbyterian  Church,  besides  many  other  struct- 
ures, and  also  followed  milhvrighting  to  quite 
an  extent.  Going  to  Lodi,  that  state,  in  1829, 
he  continued  at  his  trade  there,  building  mills 
along  Cattaraugus  creek,  and  in  the  year  1836 
he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Desplaines  river  also  engaged  in  erecting  mills. 
Working  his  way  further  west  we  next  hear  of 
his  crossing  the  plains  in  1852.  In  Oregon  City 
he  at  once  began  to  work  at  his  trade,  also  as- 
sisting in  the  building  of  steamboats  and  similar 
work.  In  1856  he  went  back  to  his  home  in  the 
east,  going  by  way  of  Panama,  and  upon  return- 
ing to  the  west  brought  his  wife  with  him.  Set- 
tling in  Forest  Grove,  he  there  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  dying  in  1890.  His  wife, 
formerly  Ruth  Gannett,  was  a  native  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Gannett, 
who  participated  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  minute 
man.  He  was  of  English  descent  and  came  of 
good  old  Puritan  stock.  Airs.  Ruth  IMcMillen 
died  at  her  home  in  Forest  Grove,  when  more 
than  ninety  years  of  age. 

In  the  family  of  Joseph  McMillan  there  were 
seven  children,  five  of  whom  came  to  Oregon 
and  three  of  whom  are  living  at  this  writing,  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  In  Attica,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  born  May  10,  1823,  James  H.  Mc]\Iillen 
spent  his  childhood  years,  and  in  the  schools  of 
Ohio  received  his  early  knowledge  of  books. 
Going  to  Illinois  with  the  family  in  1836,  he 
continued  his  studies  there  for  a  time,  but,  finally, 
wishing  to  begin  his  business  career,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  commenced  to  learn  his  father's 
trade,  and  this  he  found  of  inestimable  value,  as 
future  years  proved.  March  14,  1845,  he  took  up 
the  weary  march  across  the  plains  by  ox-teams 
and  did  not  arrive  at  Oregon  City  until  October 
25  of  that  year.  Work  at  his  trade,  however, 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  almost  immediately  he 
found  employment  in  Governor  Abernethy's 
mill.  The  massacre  of  the  Whitman  party  in 
December,  1847,  incensed  the  settlers  and  inau- 
gurated what  is  known  as  the  Cayuse  Indian  war. 
Mr.  McMillen  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer 
and  was  made  first  duty  sergeant  in  the  first  com- 
pany of  Oregon  riflemen,  doing  service  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  The  Dalles.  Here  he  found  work  at  his 
trade  and  for  a  time  was  employed  in  building 
fortifications  for  the  defense  of  the  soldiers.  After 
a  service  of  sixty-eight  days  he  was  discharged, 
as  his  services  were  needed  in  repairing  Gover- 
nor Abernethy's  mill,  which  furnished  flour  for 
the  soldiers.  After  performing  this  task  satisfac- 
torily he  was  again  ready  to  shoulder  his  gim,  and 
wherever  he  could  be  of  use  in  subduing  the  In- 
dians, there  he  was  found  ever  ready  to  perform 
his  duty  toward  the  settlers.  In  the  spring  of 
1849  he  was  one  of  the  argonauts  that  sought 


the  gold  fields  of  California,  but  unlike  the  great 
majority  of  them  his  eiTorts  were  crowned  with 
more  than  a  modicum  of  success.  From  the 
American  river  and  its  tributaries,  along  which 
his  labors  lay  principally,  he  took  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  yellow  dust,  and  in  the  Oregon  can- 
yon, ten  miles  east  of  Coioma,  he  took  out  as 
much  as  $700  in  a  single  day. 

Although  he  spent  but  a  few  months  in  the  gold 
fields  he  returned  in  December  of  1849  $8,000 
richer  than  when  he  started  out  in  the  spring. 
On  the  Tualatin  plains  in  Washington  county 
he  bought  a  large  farm,  and  to  this  he  added 
until  he  had  nine  hundred  acres  in  the  tract.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  been  employed  at  his  trade, 
and  many  mills  all  over  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  stand  as  monuments  to  his  handi- 
work. 

In  1865  Mr.  McMillen  sold  his  farm  on  the 
Tualatin  plains  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Willam- 
ette purchased  a  forty  acre  tract  not  far  from 
the  steel  bridge.  A  few  years  later  he  laid  out 
McMillen's  addition  to  East  Portland,  but  this  has 
been  almost  entirely  disposed  of,  although  he 
still  retains  three  blocks  on  the  river  front,  where 
he  has  built  up  a  fine  residence  property.  Since 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Portland  he  has  built 
several  mills,  one  of  which  was  for  Mr.  Weidler, 
in  whose  employ  he  remained  as  millwright  for 
twelve  years. 

A  sketch  of  Mr.  McMillen's  life  would  be  in- 
complete were  no  mention  made  of  his  identifi- 
cation with  the  North  Pacific  History  Company, 
which  published  the  History  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  known  everywhere,  and  especially  in 
the  west,  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant. 
He  helped  organize,  was  one  of  the  incorpo- 
rators of  the  company  and  was  its  president.  To 
him  should  be  given  the  credit  for  a  large  part 
of  the  historical  matter  contained  in  the  work, 
especially  the  early  history  of  Oregon,  which 
his  associations  here  in  pioneer  days  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  produce. 

In  Polk  county,  Ore.,  in  December,  1845,  Mr. 
McMillen  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Wise, 
a  native  of  New  York  state.  She  died  eleven 
months  later,  leaving  a  son,  Frank,  who  died 
when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  In  Portland  oc- 
curred his  second  marriage,  which  united  him 
with  Miss  Tirzah  Barton,  a  native  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Ed- 
ward Barton,  who  in  185 1  came  to  Oregon  witli 
his  family,  and  who  still  conducts  a  carriage 
manufactory  in  Portland.  Of  the  second  mar- 
riage the  following  children  were  born  :  Ernest, 
who  died  in  1891 ;  Justus  and  Union,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  and  six  respectively ;  Myrtle, 
who  died  in  her  twelfth  year  and  whose  abilitv 
as  a  natural  artist  was  very  apparent ;  Constant, 
who  was  killed  in  an  elevator  accident  when  in 
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his  twenty-second  year ;  Right  H.,  of  Washing- 
ton ;  June,  the  wife  of  Julius  Ordway,  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Portland ;  and  Ivy  M., 
wife  of  William  J.  Glover,  shipping  clerk  for 
Bell  &  Co.,  of  Portland. 

Aside  from  his  private  interests  Mr.  McMil- 
len  has  served  his  fellow  citizens  in  numerous 
capacities.  For  four  years  he  was  councilman  in 
East  Portland,  and  for  twelve  years  was  director 
and  clerk  of  the  school  board.  Educational  mat- 
ters have  always  claimed  a  goodly  share  of  his 
attention  and  he  materially  assisted  in  building 
the  schoolhouses  in  this  vicinity.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  Mason,  holding  membership  in  Washington 
Lodge  at  East  Portland.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  held  the  office  of  president  in  the  First  Spirit- 
ual Society  of  Portland,  with  which  he  still  holds 
membership.  He  is  also  interested  in  the  Monu- 
ment Association  and  is  now  its  efficient  treas- 
urer. This  association  erected,  in  1903,  in  Lone 
Fir  cemetery,  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  who 
participated  in  the  Mexican,  Cayuse  Indian, 
Civil  and  Philippine  wars.  Mr.  McMillen  is  a 
member  of  the  Pioneer  Society  and  the  Historical 
Society,  in  both  of  which  he  takes  an  interested 
part.  For  seven  years  he  held  the  office  of  cap- 
tain of  Multnomah  Camp  No.  2,  Indian  War 
Veterans,  which  comprises  the  soldiers  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Cayuse  Indian  war,  and  is  now 
serving  as  treasurer.  Politically  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, upholding  its  principles  upon  every  occa- 
sion. 


PROF.  REUBEN  F.  ROBINSON.  Early 
representatives  of  the  Robinson  family  in  Amer- 
ica identified  themselves  with  the  colonists  of 
Virginia,  and  from  that  commonwealth  sent  forth 
of  their  bravest  and  best  to  fight  for  the  patriot 
cause  during  the  Revolution.  Reuben  Robinson, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  Col.  William  Robinson  of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  left  Virginia  and  set- 
tled in  east  Tennessee,  and  from  there  went 
to  Missouri.  He  possessed  the  hardihood  and 
dauntless  courage  of  the  frontiersman  and  it 
was  but  natural,  when  the  tide  of  emigration 
turned  toward  the  Pacific  coast,  that  he  should 
decide  to  seek  a  home  beyond  the  Rockv  moun- 
tains. With  ox  teams  in  1852  he  started  across 
the  plains.  The  long  and  eventful  journey  came 
to  an  end  near  Junction  City,  Lane  county.  Ore., 
where  he  took  up  a  donation  claim  and  made 
it  his  home  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  not 
only  managed  his  farm  but  taught  school  for 
several  terms  during  the  early  period  of  Oregon 
settlement. 

Prior  to  the  removal  of  Reuben  Robinson  to 
the  west,  his  three  sons,  George  D..  Washington 
and  William,  in  1849  'lad  crossed  the  plains 
toward    the   setting    sun.      Washington    died    in 


Qalifornia  and  afterward  William  settled  at 
Jacksonville,  Ore.  The  other  son,  George  D., 
,who  was  born  in  the  Cumberland  mountain  re- 
gion of  east  Tennessee,  engaged  in  mining  for 
a  year  in  California,  but  in  1850  came  on  horse- 
back to  Oregon,  swimming  his  horse  across 
rivers  and  camping  out  at  night  wherever  he 
happened  to  be.  After  arriving  in  Lane  county 
he  seized  the  opportunity  of  attending  school 
for  several  short  terms,  but  Oregon's  school 
facilities  in  the  early  '50s  were  not  such  as  to 
hold  ambitious  young  men  long.  He  afterwards 
engaged  in  farming  and  in  hauling  produce  to 
the  miners  of  Southern  Oregon,  About  1865 
he,  with  his  family,  moved  to  Polk  county  and 
improved  a  farm  near  Dallas.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  of  '68  he  drove  a  large  band  of 
cattle  to  Bitter  Root  Valley,  Mont.  Returning 
the  same  year,  he  bought  land  and  continued  his 
farming  interests  near  Dallas,  sending  his  older 
children  to  the  Dallas  school.  Believing  that  a 
change  of  climate  would  prove  beneficial  to  his 
wife,  who  was  in  ill  health,  in  1880  he  removed 
to  Washington  and  settled  near  Spokane,  where 
he  bought  and  brought  under  cultivation  a  de- 
sirable tract  of  land,  on  which  he  lived  for  a 
number  of  years.  Being  physically  unable  to 
continue  the  hard  work  of  the  farm,  he  sold  it 
and  returned  to  his  home  in  Dallas.  His  wife 
died  in  the  spring  of  1900  and  was  buried  in 
the  Odd  Fellows  cemetery  at  Dallas.  Since 
1900  he  has  made  his  home  with  his  children  in 
Portland  and  Dallas,  where  he  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  municipal  afifairs,  favors  educational 
improvements  and  reforms,  believes  thoroughly 
in  the  public  school,  the  free  library  and  other 
agencies  for  uplifting  humanity,  and  casts  a  Re- 
publican vote  at  every  general  election. 

The  marriage  of  George  D.  Robinson  in  Lane 
county  in  1854  united  him  with  Sarah  Richard- 
son, a  native  of  Iowa  and  the  granddaughter  of 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  from  Pennsylvania.  Her 
father,  William  Richardson,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  of  Scotch  descent,  and  settled  in 
Iowa  during  the  early  days.  He  served  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  Accompanied  by  his  family, 
he  crossed  the  plains  in  1852  and  settled  in 
Lane  county.  Ore.,  but  later  removed  to  Polk 
county,  where  he  died  in  1885. 

In  the  family  of  George  D.  and  Sarah  Robin- 
son there  were  the  following-named  children : 
John  W.,  who  is  now  a  farmer  in  Polk  county ; 
George  Washington,  who  died  in  infancv ;  Reu- 
ben F.,  county  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Multnomah  county :  S.  Elvira,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Cahill, 
of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Abraham  L.,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  grain  business  at  Waverly,  Wash. ; 
S.  Grant,  who  is  connected  with  the  Union 
Market  Company  in  Portland ;  Mary  A.,  wife 
of   J.    Card,    of   Dallas;    Georgia,    who    died    in 
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infancv ;   and  J.   Curtis,   who   is   with   the   Great 
Northern    Railroad   Company   in   Spokane. 

\Miile  the  family  were  living  near  Jvmction 
City,  Ore.,  R.  F.  Robinson  was  born  December 
9,  1861.  As  a  boy  he  attended  district  schools 
in  Polk  county  aiid  for  four  years  (1880-84) 
was  a  student  in  La  Creole  Academy,  the  inter- 
vening vacations  being  devoted  to  teaching  in 
Polk  county.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his 
academic  course  he  not  only  kept  up  with  his 
classes,  but  also  acted  as  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics. After  his  graduation  he  was  chosen 
first  assistant  teacher  in  the  academy  and  in  1885 
became  principal.  This  position  he  resigned  in 
1886  in  order  to  accept  the  office  of  county 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Polk  county,  to 
which  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in  1888,  he  was 
elected  principal  of  Central  school  and  the  East 
Portland  high  school.  On  the  consolidation  of 
the  city,  the  latter  school  was  merged  into  the 
Portland  high  school,  and  he  continued  as  prin- 
cipal of  Central  school  until  1900,  when  he  was 
elected  superintendent  of  schools,  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  by  a  majority  of  about  three  thou- 
sand. The  duties  of  the  office  he  assumed,  in 
August  of  1900,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Robinson's  serv- 
ice as  superintendent  of  schools  of  Polk  county 
he  continued  to  act  as  academy  principal  as 
well,  but  finding  his  new  office  required  con- 
stant attention,  "he  resigned  his  principalship, 
and  then  gave  much  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  system  there,  re-writing  the 
records  of  the  school  districts.  Since  then  no 
county  superintendent  in  Polk  county  has  ever 
divided  his  time,  but  has  devoted  his  attention 
exclusively  to  official  duties.  As  a  teacher  his 
experience  has  been  varied.  He  has  taught  in 
country  schools,  has  been  principal  of  an  acad- 
emy and  principal  of  a  high  school,  besides 
acting  as  superintendent  of  schools.  In  the  lat- 
ter capacity  he  made  a  special  study  of  methods 
of  instruction  for  institute  work,  and  since  1900 
he  has  acted  as  an  instructor  in  a  large  number 
of  institutes  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  He 
has  closely  organized  the  schools  of  the  county 
and  carefully  guards  the  educational  interests 
wherever  industry  and  close  attention  will  avail. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  is  the  regu- 
lar instructor  of  the  Multnomah  Teachers'  Prog- 
ress Club,  an  organization  of  teachers  formed 
for  the  study  of  methods  and  practical  school 
problems. 

Aside  from  his  educational  work.  Professor 
Robinson  has  taken  a  course  in  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1898,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and 
during  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 


He  has  not  practiced  law,  but  studied  it  for  the 
benefit  that  would  accrue  to  his  regular  work. 
This  knowledge  of  law  he  finds  of  importance 
to  him  in  his  chosen  profession.  Politically  he 
is  a  Republican  and  always  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  county  afl^airs.  While  at  Dallas  he  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Jennings  Lodge  No.  9,  but  is 
now  connected  with  Washington  Lodge  No.  46, 
of  Portland ;  also  Washington  Chapter,  R.  A. 
M.  In  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
he  is  connected  with  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  4,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  leading  officer.  For  five 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon  and  is  now 
connected  with  the  board  of  arbitration.  The 
^^'oodmen  of  the  World  also  number  him  among 
their  members.  His  marriage  occurred  at  Dal- 
las in  1885  and  united  him  with  Ella  E.  Hal- 
lock,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  this  state. 
Her  father,  Ezra  Y.  Hallock,  a  native  of  Long 
Island,  came  via  the  Horn  to  Oregon  in  1852 
and  settled  in  Polk  county,  where  he  engaged 
in  milling.  The  family  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  consists  of  six  children,  namely :  Carl 
H.,  Earl  N.,  Frank  L.,  Reubey  Faye,  Warde. 
and  Claude. 


CAPT.  RICHARD  HOYT.  Yet  another  of 
the  pioneers  of  this  state  whose  active  life  began 
upon  the  high  seas,  and  who  eventually  sailed 
into  Portland  harbor  to  identify  his  activities 
with  the  upbuilding  of  the  city,  was  Capt.  Rich- 
ard Hoyt,  from  whose  life  many  useful  and  in- 
teresting lessons  may  be  drawn.  Although  he 
died  February  2,  1862,  there  are  many  still  living 
who  recall  his  genial  and  hospitable  nature,  his 
capacity  for  entertainment  and  his  shrewd  bttsi-. 
ness  ability.  In  fact  the  proverbial  inability  of 
mariners  to  either  make  or  retain  money  never 
applied  to  him,  for  he  possessed  none  of  the  ten- 
dencies which  tempt  seamen  to  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, and  left  his  family  unusually  well  pro- 
vided for. 

Captain  Hoyt  came  of  a  family  represented 
among  the  very  early  settlers  of  New  England. 
He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August 
7,  1816,  his  father,  Richard,  being  an  edu- 
cator and  farmer  during  his  active  life.  As 
is  usually  the  case,  the  seafaring  life  appealed  to 
Richard  Hoyt  while  he  was  still  a  lad,  and  when 
rebelling  at  a  supposed  want  of  opportunity  in 
his  immediate  family  circle.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  ran  away  from  home  and  shipped 
before  the  mast  on  a  sailing  vessel,  which  seemed 
a  calling  for  which  he  was  best  fitted.  He 
liked  the  work,  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
sea  breezes  advanced  rapidly  in  nautical  mat- 
ters. Arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
was   given    command    of    a    vessel    for    Captain 
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Prince,  and  was  delegated  to  sail  from  Portland, 
Ale.,  to  European  ports.  His  adventures  upon 
the  deep  were  many  and  exciting,  the  present 
order  and  system  upon  the  high  seas  not  being 
in  use  at  that  time. 

While  in  port  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  1842,  Air. 
Hoyt  married  Alary  Ann  Middleton,  who  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  August  9,  1818, 
and  reared  and  educated  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Shortly  after  the  marriage  he  set  out  on  a 
whaling  voyage  in  the  north,  and  though  in- 
tending to  be  absent  but  a  few  months  was  gone 
three  years.  He  came  to  Oregon  as  master  of 
a  vessel  in  1847,  bringing  missionaries  for  the 
Alethodist  Church,  the  voyage  taking  eight 
months.  Among  them  were  "Father"  Wilbur, 
the  founder  of  the  "Old  Portland  Academy," 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  equally  well  known,  both 
accompanied  by  their  families.  Again  in  1849 
he  brought  another  load  of  missionaries  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  church,  and  this  time  he 
left  his  ship  in  Portland,  secured  his  discharge 
papers,  and  went  to  the  mines  in  California. 
His  first  practical  experience  on  land  proved 
disappointing  and  unprofitable,  and  the  seasoned 
sailor  naturally  turned  his  thought  to  the  water 
which  he  loved  so  well.  Therefore,  he  began 
boating  on  the  Sacramento  river,  but  in  this 
venture  he  failed  to  realize  his  expectations.  In 
the  meantime,  in  1851,  he  sent  east  for  his  wife 
and  son ;  his  brother,  George  W.  Hoyt,  was  dele- 
gated to  bring  them  safely,  via  the  Isthmus  of 
.  Panama,  to  the  coast. 

Arriving  in  Portland  in  the  fall  of  1851,  Cap- 
tain Hoyt  located  his  family  in  a  house  owned 
by  Captain  Irving  on  Second  street,  and  five 
years  later  he  purchased  a  quarter  of  a  block  on 
the  corner  of  Sixth  and  Morrison  streets,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1862.  As  soon  as  he 
came  here  he  interested  himself  in  boating,  and 
for  his  purpose  bought  a  vessel,  fitted  it  with 
new  machinery,  and  christened  it  the  Multno- 
mah. The  Multnomah  certainly  had  a  success- 
ful career,  and  while  plying  between  Portland 
and  Astoria,  towed,  freighted,  and  also  carried 
the  mails.  About  this  time  he  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Eliza  C.  Anderson,  a  well  known  river 
boat  of  its  day,  but  the  Multnomah  claimed  his 
attention  to  the  last,  rewarding  him  handsomely 
for  the  investment.  The  mail  contract  which 
he  had  signed  with  the  government  did  not  ex- 
pire until  a  year  after  his  death,  and  his  wife 
was  obliged  to  fulfill  the  contract,  which  her 
experience  with  her  husband  amply  fitted  her  to 
do.  She  continued  to  live  in  the  home  on  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Alorrison  streets  until  1878, 
and  then  went  to  make  her  home  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Phillips,  until  her  death,  September 
I,  1893.  Airs.  Hoyt  was  a  woman  of  large 
heart   and   practical   ideas.      She   was  well   edu- 


cated and  well  read,  and  kept  pace  with  her  fam- 
ily in  their  studies  and  interests.  She  had  a 
brother.  John  Middleton,  who  was  a  wagon 
maker  by  trade,  and  who  came  to  Portland  at 
an  early  day,  plying  his  trade  when  there  was 
great  need  of  mechanics  and  master  workmen. 
Richard  Hoyt,  the  oldest  son  of  the  captain,  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  m  1847,  ^'id  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Willamette  University  and  the  old 
Portland  Academy.  He  was  fourteen  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  but  young  as 
he  was,  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
river,  and  was  able  to  take  the  Alultnomah  from 
Portland  to  Astoria.  He  married  and  had  three 
children,  Herbert  H.,  Christina,  who  died  aged 
eighteen  years,  and  Lindley.  Sarah  M.  was  born 
in  Portland  in  1853,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  St.  Helen's  Hall.  Her  mar- 
riage with  P.  F.  Phillips  occurred  in  1875,  her 
husband  being  a  native  of  St.  Johns,  New  Bruns- 
wick. Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Phillips,  but  John  Richard,  the  oldest  son, 
died  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  Ralph  died 
Alarch  3,  1903,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The 
other  children  are :  Alinnie  S. ;  Aimee  W. ; 
Alaude  AI. ;  and  Hazel  and  Harry,  twins.  Alary 
Frances  Hoyt  was  born  in  1856  and  for  her 
first  husband  married  T.  S.  Carr,  by  whom  she 
had  two  children,  a  son  who  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  and  a  daughter,  Ethel,  now  the 
wife  of  Alarcus  Eddy  Spaulding,  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.  For  her  second  husband  Mrs.  Carr  mar- 
ried Loyal  B.  Stearns,  and  at  present  makes 
her  home  in  Portland.  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  a  de- 
voted member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  towards  the  support  of  which  her  hus- 
band liberally  contributed,  although  he  was  not 
a  member. 


JOHN  H.  JONES.  One  of  the  most  kindly 
and  gracious,  as  well  as  substantial  and  forceful 
representatives  of  past  and  present  commercial 
activity  in  Oregon,  is  John  H.  Jones,  president 
of  the  Jones  Lumber  Company,  and"  the  oldest 
active  lumber  merchant  in  the  state,  if  not  in 
the  northwest.  This  venerable,  liberal  and  thor- 
oughly successful  manipulator  of  western  oppor- 
tunities was  born  on  a  farm  near  Carthage,  N. 
Y.,  October  3.  1832,  a  son  of  Justus  and  a  grand- 
son of  Elihu  Jones,  the  former  of  whom  lost  his 
father  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age  and  was 
thus  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at  an  early 
age.  His  mother  afterward  married  a  Air.  Hal- 
sey,  and  he  himself  was  apprenticed  to  a  black- 
smith in  New  Jersey,  from  which  condition,  akin 
to  servitude,  he  escaped  and  ran  away  to  Canada. 
While  in  the  Dominion  he  married  and  settled 
on  a  farm,  an  1  later  removed  to  Carthage.  N. 
Y.,    where    he    farmed    and   plied   his   trade    for 
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many  years.  He  died  in  1847.  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-seven  years. 

Justus  Tones  was  born  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
March  14.  1807.  In  1845  he  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Keokuk.  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  until  the  fall  of  1848.  He  then  re- 
moved his  family  to  Lakeview,  Dane  county, 
Wis.,  traveling  with  o.x  teams,  where  they  made 
their  home  until  the  spring  of  1852.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  prospects  in  Wisconsin,  he  once 
more  hitched  up  his  ox  teams,  loaded  his  wag- 
ons and  started  on  the  long  journey  for  Port- 
land; and  notwithstanding  the  many  dangers 
and  deprivations  incident  to  such  a  trip  in  those 
days,  arrived  safely  at  Fort  Laramie,  July  4, 
1852,  after  having  traveled  three  months  and 
three  days.  November  2^]  following  the  fam- 
ily reached  Portland,  and  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  he  and  his  two  sons  made  the  first 
settlement  at  Clatskanie,  Columbia  county.  The 
pioneer  family  at  once  engaged  in  logging  and 
lumbering  with  fair  success,  but  at  the  end  of 
three  years  the  father  returned  to  Portland, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  He 
died  at  the  Jones  sawmill  in  1893,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighty-five  years.  His  wife,  Lois  Hast- 
ings, was  a  daughter  of  John  Hastings,  who 
went  from  Massachusetts,  about  1800,  and  set- 
tled in  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  where  Mrs. 
Tones  was  born.  The  family  came  of  Puritan 
stock  and  were  related  to  the  famous  Bacon  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Jones  died  in  Oregon  in  1879,  1^^^" 
iiig  two  children,  of  whom  Elihu  King,  her 
youngest  sen,  resides  in  Portland. 

Upon  removing  with  his  family  to  Iowa  in 
1845,  John  H.  Jones  attended  the  district  schools 
at  intermittent  intervals,  and  experienced  the 
same  unsatisfactory  advantages  after  settling  in 
Dane  county,  Wis.,  in  1848.  \\nien  the  family 
set  out  over  the  plains  in  1852  he  drove  an 
ox  team  to  Fort  Boise,  and  was  there  attacked 
with  bilious  fever,  from  the  ravages  of  which  he 
was  relieved  by  the  incessant  care  of  his  mother. 
Arriving  in  Portland  in  the  fall  of  1852  he  spent 
the  winter  in  the  city,  and  in  the  spring  located 
on  a  farm  in  Clatskanie,  in  what  is  now  Colum- 
bia county,  which  remained  his  home  for  three 
years.  In  1855  he  located  at  Cedar  Mills,  Wash- 
ington county.  Ore.,  seven  miles  from  Portland, 
and  there  erected  and  operated  the  small  water- 
wheel  mill  which  marked  the  beginning  of  his 
career  as  a  lumber  merchant.  This  mill  was  en- 
tirely of  his  own  construction,  and  in  it  he  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  until  1870, 
when  he  located  in  Portland.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  he  had  returned  to  the  east  in  1862, 
via  Panama,  and  in  1864  married  Jane  Catherine 
Osborne,  a  native  of  New  York,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  his  mill  in  Oregon,  by  way  of  the 
Panama  route. 


In  1871  Air.  Jones  erected  a  steam  mill  on  the 
Alacadam  road.  This  was  burned  in  1873,  re- 
built at  once,  and  again  destroyed  in  a  similar 
manner  in  July,  1889,  through  sparks  from  the 
railroad  locomotives.  Just  prior  to  the  last  dis- 
aster he  had  dissolved  partnership  in  the  milling 
firm,  but  his  brother  rebuilt  the  property  and 
he  again  took  an  interest  and  incorporated  the 
firm  of  E.  K.  Jones  &  Co.  in  1891.  The  Jones 
Lumber  Company,  incorporated  in  1901,  grew 
out  of  the  latter-named  concern,  and  Mr.  Jones 
became  its  president,  as  he  had  been  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  mill  has  a  maximum  capacity  of 
fifty  thousand  feet  per  day,  and  its  output  is 
shipped  to  California  and  many  eastern  points. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Jones  has  extended 
his  abilities  into  various  lines  of  development. 
Several  business  and  other  structures  in  the  city 
are  due  to  his  faith  in  the  continued  prosperity 
of  his  adopted  state,  and  he  owns  besides  sev- 
eral residences  and  some  country  property.  Mr. 
Jones  is  at  the  present  time  the  oldest  active 
lumberman  in  this  section,  and  though  seventy 
years  of  age  still  retains  the  business  ability  and 
fine  personal  traits  which  have  brought  about 
his  remarkable  success  in  the  west.  He  has 
given  abundant  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of 
the  opportunities  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
bv  investing  heavily  in  town  and  country  prop- 
erty, and  has  in  many  ways  taken  an  active  part 
in  those  afifairs  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
general  development  of  his  adopted  home. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Jones  died  in  1875,  leaving 
four  children :  Elizabeth  Lois,  wife  of  William 
Towne  of  Holyoke,  Mass. ;  Lovina  Dell,  wife  of 
W.  H.  Grindstaif  of  Portland;  Birdie  Lucy, 
wife  of  George  D.  Schalk  of  Portland;  and  Her- 
man Halsey,  manager  of  the  Jones  Lumber 
Company. 


HERMAN  HALSEY  JONES.  Among  the 
younger  business  men  of  Portland,  Herman  Hal- 
sey Jones,  secretary,  treasurer  and  manager  of 
the  Jones  Lumber  Company,  is  securely  fortified 
in  a  position  whose  responsibilities  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully shouldered  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  sagacious  representatives  of  the 
commercial  world  of  the  Pacific  northwest. 
While  it  is  true  that  opportunities  of  no  mean 
nature  were  placed  within  his  grasp  when  he 
stood  upon  the  threshold  of  his  business  career, 
his  record  proves  that,  unlike  many  a  young. man 
similarly  situated,  he  was  possessed  of  powers  of 
discernment  and  judgment  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities  from 
his  first  effort  to  the  present  time. 

The  family  to  which  Mr.  Jones  belongs  has  a 
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record  for  enterprise,  energy  and  initiative  work 
extending  through  several  generations.  The 
history  of  the  identification  of  the  fam- 
ily with  the  industrial  interests  of  Oregon 
began  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago  when,  in 
1852,  Justus  Jones,  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  came  from  his  pioneer 
home  in  Wisconsin  and  established  one  of  the 
earliest  lumber  industries  of  this  state  in  the 
vicinity  of  Portland.  His  son,  John  H.  Jones, 
took  up  this  business  where  the  pioneer  left  off, 
and  the  representative  of  the  third  generation  is 
now  energetically  engaged  in  prosecuting  the 
business  developed  by  his  father,  whose  advanced 
age  renders  him  willing  to  allow  the  brunt  of 
the  great  responsibilities  attached  to  the  conduct 
of  the  enterprise  to  fall  upon  the  younger  and 
more  active  man. 

Herman  Halsey  Jones  was  born  in  Portland, 
March  17,  1870,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness conducted  by  his  father,  and  after  entering 
the  employ  of  the  mill  in  1890,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,  he  learned  all  the  details  of 
the  business  in  its  various  departments.  When 
the  firm  of  E.  K.  Jones  &  Co.  was  incorporated  in 
1891  he  was  elected  to  the  directorate,  and  filled 
the  position  of  vice-president  until  assuming  the 
positions  of  secretary  and  manager  in  1898. 
Upon  the  organization  of  its  successor,  the  Jones 
Lumber  Co.,  in  1901,  he  became  its  secretary, 
treasurer  and  manager.  The  mill,  located  at  No. 
1280  Macadam  street,  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  thou- 
sand feet  per  day  of  ten  hours,  and  the  yard, 
located  at  Fourth  and  Columbia  streets,  is  the 
largest  retail  yard  in  Portland.  The  mill  is  op- 
erated by  steam  power,  has  double  circular  saws, 
lath  mill,  box  shook  plant  and  moulding  plant, 
and  its  products  are  shipped  to  California  and 
many  eastern  points. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Mamie  C.  Morris,  a  native  of  England, 
and  a  daughter  of  David  A.  Morris,  foreman 
of  the  WiUamette  Steel  &  Iron  Works.  She 
came  to  the  LTnited  States  with  her  parents  in 
1876,  and  has  resided  in  Portland  since  1879. 
They  are  the  parents  of  a  son,  named  Morris 
Giesy.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon,  and  in  political  affiliation  is  a 
Republican,  though  not  a  seeker  for  public 
honors.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Portland  City  Retail  Lumber  Company,  a 
clearing  house  association  for  the  lumber  mer- 
chants of  this  city.  He  is  one  of  the  energetic 
and  typically  western  business  men,  possessing 
personal  attributes  which  cannot  fail  to  keep  him 
among  the  foremost  in  business  and  social  af- 
fairs. 


ROCKEY  PRESTON  EARHART.  During 
his  public  service,  which  lasted  over  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  Rockey  Preston  Earhart  be- 
came a  prominent  and  influential  figure  in  the 
legislative  life  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  serving 
almost  constantly  in  some  capacity  during  this 
time,  and  unlike  many  other  public  men  every 
succeeding  position  lifted  him  higher  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people  whom  he  served.  Always 
a  careful,  thorough  business  man,  punctual  in 
the  discharge  of  duties,  and  alwa^'s  implicitly 
trusted,  Mr.  Earhart  took  a  firm  stand  on  every 
question  which  affected  the  people  morally,  so- 
cially or  financially  and  they  well  knew  that  their 
interests  were  upheld  by  a  representative  in 
every  way  worthy  of  their  trust  and  confidence. 
Personally  he  was  a  man  who  influenced  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  through  the 
possession  of  a  courteous,  kindly  disposition  and 
a  forceful,  speaking  magnetism,  winning  many 
friends,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  frank,  warm 
and  loyal  attachment,  which  could  not  but  be 
reciprocated.  His  splendid  optimism,  from 
which  fine  quality  the  greatness  of  the  world 
has  grown,  caused  him  to  be  sought  for  at 
every  gathering,  political  or  otherwise,  for  he 
was  an  eloquent  and  engaging  conversationalist, 
describing  with  striking  force  whatever  had 
come  within  his  line  of  vision.  Such  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  Mr.  Earhart  must  stand  for 
all  time  as  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  magnificent 
statehood  which  has  been  erected  in  the  north- 
west, and  though  gone  from  mortal  sight,  as  all 
must  go,  he  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
knew  him  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Earhart  was  born  in  Franklin  county, 
Ohio,  June  23,  1836,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  private  schools  of  his  native  state,  where 
he  gained  a  practical  business  training.  He 
left  his  home  in  1855  and  came  to  Oregon  bv 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  seeking  a 
broader  scope  for  his  abilities.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  this  section  he  came  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  public  men  of  the  day,  and  they,  recognizing 
the  ability  which  was  needed  in  all  departments 
of  the  growing  west,  secured  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment as  clerk  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment at  Ft.  Yamhill,  then  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Robert  McFeely,  who  later  became  a 
general  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  quar- 
termaster P.  H.  Sheridan,  then  an  almost  un- 
known soldier.  Mr.  Earhart  remained  in  this 
department  until  1861,  this  date  being  the  signal 
for  the  departure  of  Sheridan,  who  went  toward 
the  states  to  off^er  his  services  in  putting  down 
the  rebellion,  during  which  time  he  served  val- 
iantly in  the  Yakima  Indian  war,  rendering  val- 
uable assistance  to  the  officials  under  whom  he 
.served.  In  1861  he  embarked  in  a  merchandis- 
ing enterprise  in  Yamhill  and  Polk  counties,  con- 
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tinuing;  so  engaged  for  ihrcc  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  married,  July  2,  1863,  to  Miss  N.  A. 
Burden,  who  was  herself  a  young  pioneer  to 
the  coast. 

Judge  Job  Burden,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Earhart, 
was  one  of  the  first  judges  appointed  in  that 
cuunt}-,  and  was  a  pioneer  of  Oregon.  His  home 
was  in  Sangamon  county,  111.,  and  from  that 
state  a  parti,-  of  emigrants,  of  whom  the  judge 
and  his  family  were  members,  came  in  1845, 
equipped  with  supplies,  wagons  and  ox  teams. 
The  journey  occupied  six  months,  the  close  of 
which  found  them  safely  located  in  the  western 
state.  Judge  Burden  followed  farming  in  Polk 
county  and  endured  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions of  the  early  settler,  and  by  his  earnest  and 
persevering  work  proved  his  substantial  qualities 
as  a  citizen  of  the  county  in  which  he  made 
his  home.  He  and  his  wife  died  there  at  ad- 
vanced ages.  Of  their  six  children  three  daugh- 
ters survive,  Mrs.  Earhart  having  been  born  in 
Illinois  in  1844  and  thus  crossed  the  plains  at 
the  age  of  one  year.  Of  the  children  which 
blessed  her  union  with  Mr.  Earhart,  Alice  A. 
is  the  wife  of  H.  F.  Gibson,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
Eva  T.  is  the  widow  of  F.  H.  AUiston,  of  Port- 
land ;  Clara  E.  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  George  F. 
Koehler,  of  Portland ;  and  Agnes  L.  is  the  wife 
of  W.  A.  Holt,  also  of  this  city.  They  were  all 
born  in  Oregon  and  were  educated  in  the  public 
and  best  private  schools  which  the  country  af- 
forded. 

Mr.  Earhart  engaged  in  merchandising  until 
he  received  an  appointment  as  United  States 
Indian  Agent  at  the  Warm  Springs  Agency,  to 
succeed  Colonel  Logan,  remaining  for  about  a 
year,  when  he  was  followed  by  Capt.  John  Smith. 
For  some  time  after  this  he  served  as  chief  clerk 
and  special  Indian  agent  under  Superintendent 
Huntington,  and  was  secretary  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  general  govern- 
ment to  treat  with  the  Klamath  and  Modoc  In- 
dians. In  1868  he  again  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  at  Salem.  Ore.,  and  continued  there 
until  1872.  In  conjunction  with  other  citizens 
Mr.  Earhart  was  active  in  maintaining  peace  at 
the  capital  during  the  troublesome  times  when 
the  Civil  war  was  in  progress  and  when  an  out- 
break might  have  occurred  but  for  the  courage 
and  coolness  of  a  few  citizens  who  were  pre- 
pared for  active  service  at  any  moment.  In 
1870  Mr.  Earhart  was  called  upon  to  represent 
Marion  county  in  the  legislature,  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  was  there  instrumental  in  securing  the 
first  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings  in  the  state.  He  moved  to  Portland  at 
the  close  of  the  term  and  was  engaged  for  some 
time  in  the  business  department  of  the  Dally 
Bulletin.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the 
stirvcyor   general's   office   in    1874   and    success- 


fully maintained  this  position  until  1878,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  to  which  he  had  been  elected.  He  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  and  reorganized  and  sys- 
tematized the  btisiness  of  the  office,  and  so  ac- 
ceptably did  he  discharge  his  duties  that  he  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican 
state  convention  for  renomination  and  secured 
a  majority  of  twenty-five  hundred  votes  in  the 
June  election,  1882.  His  second  term  was  as 
eminently  satisfactory  as  the  first,  and  upon  his 
retirement  his  administration  was  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  both  parties.  From  1885  to  1887  he 
served  as  adjutant  general  of  the  state,  and  in 
1888  was  elected  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Multnomah  county,  and  re-elected  for  a  second 
term,  which  was  never  completed.  In  i8go  he 
was  appointed  collector  of  customs,  a  position 
which  was  also  interrupted  by  the  summons  of 
death.  During  his  last  residence  in  Portland 
Mr.  Earhart  was  instrumental  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  incorporation  of  the  Northwest  Insur- 
ance Company,  taken  up  by  the  prominent  men 
of  the  city  of  Portland,  and  in  this  company  Mr. 
Earhart  was  appointed  manager,  which  position 
he  held  for  a  nimiber  of  years.  His  death  oc- 
curred at  his  home  in  Portland,  No.  365  Twelfth 
street,   south.    ]\Iay    11,    1892. 

In  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Earhart  was  very 
])rominent,  having  been  made  a  Mason  in  1863 
and  had  held  every  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
fraternity.  In  1872  he  was  elected  grand  secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge,  serving  until  1878, 
when,  in  recognition  of  past  services  in  that 
body,  he  was  elected  to  the  high  and  honorable 
position  of  grand  master  and  re-elected  in  1879. 
He  was  also  sovereign  grand  inspector  and  at- 
tained the  thirty-third  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite 
in  Oregon.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  first  commandery  of  Knights  Templar  estab- 
lished on  the  north  Pacific  coast,  and  served  for 
four  years  as  eminent  conmiander,  and  upon  his 
retirement  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
Masonic  jewel.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
grand  commander  of  Knights  Templar  of  the 
state.  Religiously  he  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
"Tes:ational  Church. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  H.  FLANDERS.  A  httle 
more  than  a  decade  ago  the  city  of  Portland  was 
called  upon  to  give  up  one  of  the  men  wliose 
character  has  truly  left  an  ineradicable  impres- 
sion upon  the  moral,  social  and  commercial  life 
of  that  city :  whose  purity  of  thought,  word  and 
action  has  placed  him  as  one  apart  from  the 
large  number  of  those  who  gave  their  strength 
and  manhood  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  west ;  who. 
thougli  long  passed  awa}-,  is  still  remembered  by 
the  many  friends  who  loved  him  and  the  many 
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who  knew  his  worth  through  the  kindness  which 
he  had  shown  them  in  the  day  of  their  need. 
Captain  Flanders  hved  a  life  of  such  usefulness, 
intelhgent,  practical  and  Qiristian,  giving  freely 
of  all  wherewith  he  was  blessed,  in  every  busi- 
ness enterprise  earnest  for  the  advancement  of 
the  growth  of  the  city  but  ever  guarding  his  own 
honor  and  that  of  the  community,  the  word  be- 
ing the  key  note  to  the  blamelessness  of  his  en- 
tire life.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  life  is  herewith 
given,  his  participation  in  the  early  history  of  the 
city  numbering  him  as  unc  of  the  representative 
citizens. 

George  H.  Flanders  was  born  in  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  December  25,  1821,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  old  New  England  family,  the  English 
ancestor  having  come  to  that  state  in  1640.  There 
the  father,  John,  was  also  born.  From  his  earli- 
est boyhood  Captain  Flanders  followed  the  sea, 
engaging  in  manhood  in  foreign  trade,  and 
finally  he  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  western 
states,  a  splendid  faith  in  their  future  justifying 
the  removal  here.  In  the  year  1848  he  came 
with  his  brother-in-law.  Captain  Couch,  in  a  ves- 
sel of  his  own  named  "Palos."  around  the  Horn 
to  San  Francisco  and  a  little  later  became  a  resi- 
dent of  our  city,  where  he  remained  throughout 
the  remaining  years  of  a  long  and  useful  life, 
closely  identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
the  city  and  the  development  of  her  resources. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  Captain  Flanders 
never  revisited  his  home  in  the  eastern  states,  so 
entirely  content  did  he  become  in  the  life  and 
interests  which  were  his  as  a  citizen  of  this 
section.  He  was  first  connected  with  Captain 
Couch  in  the  building  of  the  wharf  which 
extended  from  Ankeny  to  Davis  street  and 
was  known  by  the  names  of  the  two  men, 
and  Captain  Flanders  also  built  the  Greenwich 
wharf.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business  here  and  in  transportation 
between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  and  also 
owned  one-fourth  of  the  Couch  donation  land 
claim,  now  known  as  Couch  addition  to  the  city. 
In  connection  with  Captain  Couch  he  built  the 
first  Masonic  temple  in  the  city,  located  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Burnside  streets,  this  being 
one  of  the  first  brick  buildings  here  erected.  One 
of  the  most  important  positions  which  the  cap- 
tain filled  was  that  of  United  States  hull  inspec- 
tor, succeeding  to  this  upon  the  death  of  Captain 
Couch,  and  maintaining  honorably  and  creditably 
the  same  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  resigning. 

In  fraternal  relations  Captain  Flanders  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  belonging  to  Wil- 
lamette Lodge,  and  in  religion  he  was  a  consci- 
entious member  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  in 
which  he  officiated  as  vestrynjan  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  No-\-ember  22.  7892.     He  married 


Maria  L.  Foster,  born  in  Winthrop,  Me.,  also 
blessed  with  the  ancestry  of  a  sturdy  Puritan 
family,  and  she  now  makes  her  home  in  the  old 
home  in  this  city. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  MELDRUM.  From  an 
early  period  in  the  history  of  America  the  Mel- 
drum  family  has  been  identified  with  its  growth, 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  its  members  have 
been  associated  with  the  pioneer  element.  Will- 
iam Meldrum.  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
settled  in  Kentucky  as  early  as  1804.  while  that 
state  was  yet  in  its  infancy  and  unredeemed  from 
the  wilderness.  At  a  later  date  he  became  a 
pioneer  of  Illinois,  settling  near  Carrollton. 
where  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  busy 
life.  John,  a  son  of  this  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Shelby  county,  Ky.,  in  March,  1808,  and  became 
a  stonemason  and  builder,  following  that  occupa- 
tion both  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

As  early  as  1845  '^he  Meldrum  family  started 
on  the  long  and  difficult  journey  across  the 
plains.  The  family  consisted  of  John  Meldrum. 
his  wife,  Susanna  Depew  (Cox)  ;\Ieldrum,  and 
their  four  children.  Starting  from  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  in  April,  they  followed  the  Platte 
and  Green  river  route,  and  landed  at  Oregon 
City  in  October,  1845.  The  third  in  order  of 
birth  among  the  children  was  John  'V\^  ,  who  was 
born  near  Burlington,  Iowa,  December  17,  1839. 
From  the  age  of  six  years  he  has  been  a  resident 
of  Oregon.  Almost  his  earliest  recollections  are 
therefore  of  the  far  west,  with  its  pioneer  en- 
vironment and  sparsely-settled  communities. 
The  hardships  and  privations  incident  to  opening 
up  a  home  in  the  wilderness  he  experienced  while 
yet  a  boy.  and  in  his  later  years  he  has  looked 
back  upon  the  past  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  changes  which  time  has  wrought  in  our  pop- 
ulation, improvements  and  well-being.  His  edu- 
cation was  such  as  the  early  schools  of  the  state 
afforded,  but  has  been  supplemented  by  self- 
culture  and  habits  of  reading  and  close  observa- 
tion. His  father  had  a  claim  near  Ilwaco,  Wash., 
and  for  a  time  he  remained  there,  assisting  in 
clearing  the  land,  but  about  1856  he  returned  to 
Oregon  City.  The  next  few  years  witnessed  a 
number  of  changes  in  his  life.  For  a  time  he 
taught  school,  for  two  years  read  law.  and  for 
four  years  worked  in  the  Florence  and  other 
mines. 

About  1865  Mr.  Meldrum's  attention  for  the 
first  time  began  to  be  turned  to  surveying.  For 
a  period  of  twenty  consecutive  years,  excepting 
only  one  year,  he  was  employed  as  United  States 
deputy  surveyor,  and  meantime  worked  in  everv 
part  of  Oregon,  as  well  as  in  Idaho.  In  1888 
he  was  elected  county  surveyor  of  Clackamas 
countv,   and   two   ^ears   later   was   honored   with 
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the  office  of  county  judge,  which  officer  was  at 
that  time  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  In  this  position  his 
knowledge  of  engineering  was  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  in  the  betterment  of  the  county  roads, 
then  everywhere  in  a  deplorable  condition  during 
all  except  the  summer  months  of  the  year. 
Realizing  that  no  permanent  improvement  could 
ever  come  under  the  labor  tax  system  of  working 
the  roads,  then  employed,  he  devoted  his  ener- 
gies to  the  abolishment  of  that  system,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  money-tax  system  in  his 
county.  But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  his 
term,  in  1892,  when  a  new  commissioner,  R. 
Scott,  of  Milwaukee,  whose  ideas  on  road  build- 
ing coincided  with  those  of  the  judge,  came  into 
the  board,  that  it  was  possible  to  make  the 
change.  As  soon  as  practicable  thereafter  the 
change  of  systems  was  made,  and  although  con- 
siderable opposition  was  encountered  at  first, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  it  soon  became 
evident  from  the  amount  of  actually  permanent 
improvement  already  accomplished  on  the  county 
roads  that  the  new  system  of  working  the  pub- 
lic highways  was  much  better  and  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  county  since  that  time.  The 
result  has  been  greatly  improved  roads,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  the  people,  from  actual  experience, 
have  learned  to  appreciate,  and  many  who  at 
first  opposed  the  change  now  bless  the  judge 
who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  judge  has  a  comfortable  country  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Willamette  river,  one-half  mile 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Clackamas  river.  On 
September  25,  1872,  in  Oregon  City,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  judge  and  Miss  Ceorgiana  Pope  was 
solemnized.  j\lrs.  Meldrum  is  a  native  of  Ore- 
gon City,  and  a  niece  of  Governor  Abernethy. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  namely : 
Charles  E.,  of  Oregon  City ;  Eva  S.,  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school  of  the  same  place ;  and  David 
T..  a  student  at  Cornell  University. 

During  1898  Mr.  Meldrum  was  appointed 
special  agent  for  the  general  land  office,  exam- 
ining surveys  in  Nevada  and  Wyoming,  where 
he  remained  for  ten  months,  filling  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  1902  he  was  elected  county  sur- 
veyor of  Clackamas  county,  which  office  he  is 
now  filling.  The  experience  of  his  past  surveying 
expeditions  adapts  him  admirably  for  his  present 
position,  and  he  is  filling  it  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  the  county.  Since  1869  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  En- 
campment, besides  having  filled  the  chairs  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which  he 
is  still  a  member.  For  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Oregon  City,  in  the  work  of 
which  he  is  warmly  interested,  as  well  as  being 


a  generous  contributor  to  its  maintenance.  From 
the  time  of  casting  his  first  vote  he  has  been  a 
stanch  Republican,  and  was  one  of  the  four  dele- 
gates-at-large  from  Oregon  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention  which  nominated  McKinley  and 
Hobart.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Society 
and  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  and  is  at  all 
times  interested  in  anything  pertaining  to  pioneer 
days   in   Oregon. 


ROBERT  C.  KINNEY  was  a  son  of  Samuel 
Kinney  and  a  nephew  of  Gov.  William  Kinney 
of  Illinois.  He  was  born  in  Belleville,  St.  Clair 
county.  111.,  in  1813,  of  Kentucky  parentage.  He 
pre-empted  a  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the 
.Mississippi  river  which  he  thought  eligible  as  a 
site  for  a  future  city.  Here  he  built  a  hotel 
and  wharf  and  laid  out  a  town,  and  ran  a  boat 
between  this  point  and  St.  Louis.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  founder  of  Muscatine,  and  a  pioneer  of 
Iowa.  For  a  time  he  engaged  in  the  flouring 
and  sawmilling  business,  and  also  read  law  with- 
Judge  Hastings,  a  prominent  member  of  the  early 
bar  of  San  Francisco.  In  1847,  accompanied  by 
his  family  he  crossed  the  plains  via  the  Platte 
route  and  Oregon  trail,  making  the  journey  with 
ox  teams.  Near  Lafayette  he  took  up  a  donation 
claim  under  the  territorial  laws  of  Oregon. 

Attracted  by  the  news  of  wonderful  gold  mines 
in  California  he  joined  the  throng  of  adventur- 
ous spirits,  who  have  since  rendered  that  state 
and  epoch  brilliant  by  their  achievements  in  many 
fields,  and  during  a  part  of  1848-49  shared  their 
hardships  and  their  fortunes.  Returning  to  his 
farm  in  the  latter  year  he  devoted  himself  to 
its  improvement  for  a  time,  but  re-entered  the 
milling  business  in  1859  by  the  purchase  of  the 
McMinnville  mills,  and  finding  the  business 
profitable  and  to  his  taste,  added  the  purchase 
of  the  fiour  mills  at  Salem  in  1875  and  removed 
thither  with  his  family.  This  enlargement  of  his 
business  called  for  branch  offices  in  Portland, 
San  Francisco  and  Liverpool,  England.  To  this 
.Salem  milling  company  belongs  the  credit  of 
chartering  the  first  vessel  for  the  shipment  of 
flour  from  Portland  to  Liverpool,  China,  Hin- 
doostan  and  elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  and  to 
Montevideo  in  South  America.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  this  growing  and  profitable  business 
Mr.  Kinney  found  his  sons  to  be  capable  and 
successful  lieutenants,  and  hence  the  business 
which  they  pioneered  has  grown  to  its  present 
importance.  But  these  growing  interests  did  not 
withdraw  Mr.  Kinney's  attention  from  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  and  his  sterling  sense  and  sound 
judgment  were  called  for  by  his  fellow  citizens 
to  aid  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  first 
constitution   for  Oregon. 

Through  his  marriage  tf)  Eliza   lligelow  ,  k.  (,  . 
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Kinney  Ijccamc  connected  with  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  \Vis.  ^Irs.  Kinney  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  an  early  age  ac- 
companied her  father.  Daniel  Bigelow.  to  Illi- 
nois, thence  to  Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Bigelow 
engaged  in  sawniilling.  The  little  mill  which  he 
operated  became  the  nucleus  of  a  village,  which 
he  called   Mil-waukee. 

In  the  family  of  R.  C.  Kinney  there  were  eight 
children  who  attained  mature  years,  and  of  these 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living. 
Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Smith  is  a  resident  of  Astoria. 
and  her  sons.  Senator  J.  H.  Smith  and  A.  M. 
Smith,  are  prominent  attorneys  of  the  same 
place.  Albert  W.  Kinney,  who  was  in  the  mill- 
ing business  with  his  father,  died  in  Salem  in 
1882.  This  son.  together  with  William  S.  and 
AI.  J.  Kinney,  continued  in  the  business  pro- 
jected by  their  father,  and  William  S.  Kinney 
was  the  president  and  manager  of  the  Clatsop 
Sawmill  Company  until  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1899.  Augustus  C.  Kinney,  the  Astoria  physi- 
cian so  well  known  as  a  specialist  in  tuberctdosis, 
was  among  the  first  advocates  of  the  germ  the- 
ory of  the  origin  of  this  disease,  and  had  come 
to  be  recognized  in  this  country  as  an  authority 
in  this  field  before  the  demonstrations  of  Koch 
of  Germany  removed  all  doubt  by  the  discovery 
of  the  tubercular  bacillus.  His  well  consid- 
ered articles  in  medical  journals  and  before 
medical  societies  had  before  that  attracted 
much  attention  from  medical  men  and  now  a 
large  practice  in  his  special  field  is  a  part  of  his 
reward.  Alfred  Kinney,  a  younger  brother  and 
a  physician  and  surgeon  in  general  practice  lives 
in  Astoria,  where  he  stands  high  in  his  profes- 
sion. Mrs.  Josephine  Walker  lives  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mrs.  Eliza  Peyton,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  E. 
Pevton.  lives  in  Redlands,  Cal. 


MARSHALL  J.  KINNEY,  the  fourth  son 
of  R.  C.  Kinney,  was  an  infant  when  the  family 
came  to  Oregon  in  1847.  He  was  educated  in 
the  puljlic  schools  of  the  state  and  in  the  Mc- 
Minnville  Academy.  After  the  completion  of 
his  education  he  entered  into  the  employ  of  his 
father,  where  he  soon  mastered  the  details  of 
the  business.  In  1868  he  went  to  San  Fran- 
cisco to  take  charge  of  a  branch  office  there. 
Though  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age  the  busi- 
ness, nmning  into  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  per  annum,  and  extending  across  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  was  conducted 
with  such  good  judgment  as  to  command  the  con- 
fidence of  his  business  associates  of  all  classes 
in  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  the  entire  approval 
of  his   father  in  Oregon. 

The  death  of  liis   father,  in   1875.  and  nf  liis 


older  brother  soon  after,  and  the  consequent  sale 
of  the  Salem  mills,  recalled  him  to  Oregon,  where, 
in  1876,  he  became  interested  in  the  salmon  pack- 
ing business  in  Astoria.  Through  his  enterprise 
there  was  built  up  what  was  at  the  time  the 
largest  salmon  cannery  in  the  world.  Not  satis- 
fied with  the  methods  of  canning  then  in  vogue, 
he  introduced  improved  machinery  and  methods, 
and  in  this  way  brought  the  business  up  to  a 
high  plane  of  activity  and  success.  About 
seventy-five  thousand  cases  were  packed  an- 
nually, and  the  Kinney  brand  of  salmon  be- 
came known  in  every  part  of  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Astoria  business,  he  established 
canneries  at  Chilcoot  and  Cape  Fox.  in  Alaska, 
and  started  the  cannery  at  Fairhaven.  Wash., 
of  which  he  is  still  president. 

In  addition  to  his  canning  interests,  which  con- 
tinue to  be  large  and  valuable,  for  twenty  years 
or  more  Mr.  Kinney  has  engaged  in  the  lumber 
manufacturing  business  with  his  brother.  Will- 
iam, president  of  the  Clatsop  Mills  Company. 
The  mills  have  a  large  capacity,  manufacturing 
lumber  from  the  timber  fields  of  Oregon.  The 
company  owns  valuable  tracts  on  the  Columbia 
river  and  in  the  coast  counties,  which  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  concern. 
In  1899  Mr.  Kinney  removed  his  office  to  Port- 
land, where  he  has  since  made  his  home  and  his 
business   headquarters. 

yir.  Kinney  is  a  life  member  of  the  Occidental 
Lodge  of  Masons  in  San  Francisco.  ,\mong  the 
other  organizations  with  which  he  is  connected 
are  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association,  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society,  and  others  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. In  San  Francisco  he  married  Margaret 
Morgan,  who  was  born  in  that  city  and  died  there, 
leaving  a  daughter,  Harriet  M.  His  second  mar- 
riage united  him  with  Narcissa  White  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  gained  a  national  reputation 
through  her  distinguished  services  in  the  cause 
of  temperance.  (An  account  of  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Kinney  will  be  found  in  the  following  sketch.) 


NARCISSA  WHITE  KINNEY.  If  we  were 
asked  to  characterize  Narcissa  White  Kinney  we 
would  write :  The  grand  law  of  her  being  was 
to  conclude  whatsoever  she  undertook.  No  mat- 
ter what  its  difficulties  nor  how  small  its  worth, 
slie  held  to  it  until  she  had  mastered  everv  de- 
tail, finished  it,  and  made  the  result  of  it  her 
own.  Carefully  she  studied  the  matter  in  hand 
and  with  indomitable  energy,  perseverance  and 
skill  carried  forward  to  completion  the  ideas  she 
evolved  and  finally  crystallized  into  living  prac- 
tical issues.  Hence,  whatever  she  did  liore  the 
inefifaceable  impress  of  her  personalitv. 

Mrs.  Kinncv  came  of  good  stock.  She  was 
Scotch-Irish    by    inheritance,    and    for    grit    and 
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grace  there  seems  to  be  no  better  combination. 
Her  ancestors  on  both  sides  hail  from  "bonnie 
Scotland,"  but  stopped  on  their  way  to  America, 
for  several  generations,  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
Her  mother's  maiden  name  was  Wallace,  and 
familv  records  show  that  she  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Adam  Wallace,  who  was  burned  at 
the  stake  in  Scotland  for  his  religion.  The 
thrilling  account  of  his  steadfast  faith  and  tri- 
umphant death  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  the  sombre  records  of  "Fox's  Book  of 
Martvrs."  At  his  death  his  two  sons,  David 
and  Moses  Wallace,  fled  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, whence  Narcissa's  grandfather,  Hugh  Wal- 
lace, emigrated  to  America  in  1796  and  located 
in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania.  Her 
father's  ancestor,  Walter  White,  suflfered  mar- 
tyrdom for  his  religion  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  and  four  of  her  far-away  grand- 
fathers— two  on  each  side  of  the  house — fought 
side  by  side  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Mrs.  Kinney's  father.  George  W.  White,  was 
a  Christian  gentleman  of  high  moral  character 
much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
an  intelligent  man.  a  deep  thinker,  well  posted 
in  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  history,  and_  es- 
pecially in  the  sacred  scriptures.  He  realized 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  liberal  edu- 
cation and  labored  hard  to  give  his  children  the 
very  best  attainable  in  that  early  day.  He  spent 
the"  greater  part  of  his  life  on  a  part  of  the  old 
homestead  taken  up  by  his  father.  At  seventy 
years  of  age  he  was  suddenly  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  which  occurred  near  his  home  in  1883. 

The  mother,  Susanna  Kerr  Wallace,  was  born 
in  Ireland  and  came  to  America  with  the  family 
when  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  personality,  very  energetic  and  full  of 
resources,  deeply  pious,  and  carried  her  religion 
into  her  every-day  life  in  such  a  way  as  early 
to  impress  her  children  with  their  need  of  spirit- 
ual guidance.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight 
children,  one  boy  and  seven  girls,  all  of  whom 
honored  their  father  and  their  mother  in  their 
lives.  The  youngest  daughter,  Maria,  from 
early  girlhood  longed  to  become  a  missionary 
to  the  foreign  field,  and  finally  gained  the  con- 
sent of  her  parents  to  study  medicine  and  so 
prepare  herself  for  the  work  of  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. After  graduating  from  a  medical 
.school  in  New  York  City,  she  took  up  work  in 
the  slums  of  the  city  for  one  year  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  foreign  field.  In  1886  she  sailed 
for  India  under  the  board  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  on  reaching  her  destination 
began  work  in  Sialkote.  In  a  few  years  she 
formulated  plans,  raised  funds,  and  founded  a 
medical  hospital  there,  which  has  proven  an 
inestimable  blessing  to  the  afflicted  and  diseased 
women  and  children  in  that  benighted  land,  and 


is  considered  by  the  church  as  a  powerful  factor 
in  civilizing  and  christianizing  those  depraved 
and  ignorant  heathen.  After  eight  years  of 
arduous  labor.  Dr.  White  returned  to  America 
broken  in  health,  with  but  little  hope  of  ever 
being  able  to  return ;  but  after  several  years  her 
health  was  restored,  and  in  1902  she  again  sailed 
for  India  to  devote  the  remaining  years  of  her 
life  to  her  chosen  work. 

Xarcissa  White,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Grove  City,  Pa.,  in  1854.  She  was 
the  sixth  daughter,  the  youngest  of  the  family 
but  one.  She  received  her  primary  education  in 
the  Grove  City  public  schools,  and  was  later 
graduated  from  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  high  honors,  distinguishing 
herself  as  a  writer  and  speaker  and  showing 
such  marked  ability  as  a  teacher  diat  she  was 
immediately  elected  principal  of  the  training 
school  in  Edinboro,  Pa.  She  labored  here  for 
some  time  and  was  sent  out  through  the  state 
to  organize  county  institutes,  where  she  gave 
instruction  in  chart  work  and  elocution.  So  en- 
ergetically did  she  prosecute  her  work  that  her 
health  gave  way  and  she  was  laid  aside  for  two 
years. 

During  these  years  the  great  temperance  cru- 
sade was  in  progress,  and  its  outgrowth,  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union — which 
has  now  become  such  a  powerful  organization — 
was  in  its  incipiency,  but  was  claiming  public 
attention.  Miss  White,  among  others,  became  in- 
terested in  the  movement,  and  after  studying 
carefully  its  aims  and  methods,  became  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  need  and  importance 
of  its  work  and  felt  it  her  duty  to  work  under 
the  auspices  of  that  organization.  With  her,  a 
duty  known  was  a  duty  perfonned.  She  at  once 
joined  the  white  ribbon  ranks,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Grove  City  Union,  and  in  a  short 
time  county  president,  then  state  superintendent 
of  scientific  temperance  instruction,  and  in  that 
position  did  an  immense  amount  of  work.  She 
visited  county  institutes  and  gave  instruction  in 
the  scientific  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcoholics 
and  narcotics  upon  the  Inunan  system,  in  such 
a  logical  wav  as  to  elicit  warm  commendations 
from  educators  generally.  .A^ll  this  work  was 
gradually  preparing  lur  for  the  larger  field  she 
was  soon  to  occup\'.  In  1880  she  was  called  to 
the  platform  exchisively.  Slie  was  made  a 
national  lecturer  and  organizer,  and  in  that 
capacity  visited  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
Union,  also  Canada  and  British  Columbia. 

During  these  years  Narcissa  White  had  de- 
veloped wonderfully.  Naturally  she  possessed 
a  keen,  logical  mind,  a  most  ]icrsuasive  manner, 
a  quick,  sparkling  wit  and  a  charming  person- 
ality. Her  face  was  handsome  and  expressive, 
one    that     would    attract    attention     among    the 
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crowds.  She  had  a  lofty,  graceful  bearing  and 
a  fine  physique.  Her  address  was  dignified, 
without  a  suggestion  of  haughtiness.  She  was 
gracious  to  everyone,  yet  without  a  trace  of 
superiority.  Her  success  as  a  platform  orator 
was  remarkable.  She  had  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  the  entire  coterie 
engaged  in  reform  and  educational  work 
and  was  sought  far  and  near  and  everywhere 
hailed  with  delight.  Her  presence  was  mag- 
netic ;  her  voice,  which  she  had  carefully  culti- 
vated, was  clear  and  penetrating,  so  flexible  and 
sympathetic  that  she  swayed  her  audience  at  her 
will.  She  brought  to  the  platform  such  intense 
enthusiasm  that  it  was  contagious,  and  impelled 
her  hearers  to  give  assent  to  her  earnest  plead- 
ings. 

As  a  champion  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
in  shaping  and  carrying  forward  the  great  re- 
forms of  her  day,  she  had  no  mean  part.  Her 
great  heart  was  stirred  to  its  very  depths  by 
the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  defenseless  women 
and  children  by  the  liquor  traffic,  and  her  deep 
sense  of  right  and  justice  was  outraged  by  the 
protection  the  traffic  received  from  our  national 
and  civic  government,  so  she  threw  her  whole 
soul  into  the  battle  for  prohibition  and  her  strong 
personality  and  burning  eloquence  left  their  im- 
press upon  every  community  she  visited  in  our 
great  commonwealth. 

Miss  White  twice  visited  the  Pacific  coast  in 
the  interest  of  temperance  and  did  most  effective 
work  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  particularly  in 
securing  temperance  legislation.  During  these 
tours  she  met  and  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Marshall  J.  Kinney,  at  that  time  the  proprietor 
of  several  of  the  largest  fish  canneries  on  the 
Columbia  river.  Mr.  Kinney's  family  was 
among  the  pioneers  of  Oregon,  known  all  over 
the  coast.  The  father  and  five  stalwart  sons 
have  been  identified  with  many  of  the  large  in- 
dustries which  have  attracted  immigration  to 
the  northwest.  In  1888  Miss  White  left  the 
lecture  field  to  become  the  wife  of  Mr.  Kinney, 
and  came  to  Astoria,  "the  city  by  the  sea."  to 
make  her  home.  Here  she  soon  found  many 
avenues  for  work,  and  her  fertile  brain,  ever 
active,  among  other  things  developed  plans  for 
elevating  and  christianizing  the  hundreds  of  fish- 
ermen in  the  employ  of  her  husband.  Mr.  Kin- 
ney, being  in  full  sympathy  with  all  her  work, 
gave  her  free  rein,  and  she  opened  a  mission 
and  taught  those  ignorant  men  and  women — 
many  of  them  Russian  Finns — new  ideas  of  life. 
She  opened  to  them  the  Scriptures  and  led  many 
of  them  to  the  feet  of  the  Master. 

Mrs.  Kinney  was  a  devoted  Christian,  reared 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  after 
her  removal  to  Oregon  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian  Church.     She  was  identified  with  all  the 


activities  of  the  church,  and  was  especially  in- 
terested in  the  foreign  mission  work  in  India, 
where  her  sister  labored.  In  her  will  she  left 
her  wedding  ring,  a  valuable  diamond,  to  the 
India  mission.  It  was  to  be  sold  and  the  money 
used  for  furthering  the  work  there. 

Mrs.  Kinney  was  also  a  philanthropist.  She 
planned  largely  to  promote  education  in  Oregon 
by  assisting  in  establishing  libraries,  organizing 
Chautauquas  and  summer  schools,  and  repeat- 
edly lectured  before  such  assemblies  and  before 
the  state  universities  and  colleges.  She  was  also 
the  center  of  a  large  social  circle  of  cultured 
and  refined  people.  Her  sparkling  wit,  quick 
repartee  and  winning  manner  made  her  a  gen- 
eral favorite  at  all  social  gatherings. 

In  1894  she  was  elected  president  of  the  Ore- 
gon W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  position  she  held  until 
about  one  year  before  her  death,  when  her  fail- 
ing health  compelled  her  to  resign.  She  was  a 
most  efficient  president,  a  model  presiding  officer, 
and  possessed  great  executive  ability.  She  was 
a  careful  financier,  and  had  the  faculty  of  im- 
parting to  her  followers  a  measure  of  her  own 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  By  her  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  cause  she  represented  she  in- 
spired all  with  whom  she  labored  to  do  their  very 
best.  She  knew  no  such  word  as  failure,  so  her 
administration  was  one  of  progression  and  wide 
influence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1899  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinney 
left  Astoria  and  went  to  Portland  to  reside.  She 
was  not  robust,  but  was  not  an  invalid  by  any 
means,  and  in  her  new  home  was  entering  into 
such  work  as  presented  itself.  She  was  appa- 
rently as  well  as  usual  when,  without  warning, 
she  was  stricken  and  yielded  up  her  life  forty- 
eight  hours  after  she  was  taken  ill.  It  seemed 
a  strange  dispensation  of  Providence  that  had 
called  her  away  in  the  midst  of  her  usefulness 
and  at  the  very  zenith  of  her  mental  power> 
These  things  we  cannot  fathom  and  may  not 
question. 

We  will  not  say,  "God's  ordinance 
Of  death  is  blown  in  every  wind ;  " 

For  that  is  not  a  common  chance 
That  takes  away  a  noble  mind. 

We  know  only  that  God  called  her,  and  she 
obeyed.  We  know,  too,  that  her  consecrated 
life — single-hearted,  generous,  pure  and  noble — 
has  left  an  influence  which  will  rest  like  a  bene- 
diction upon  her  adopted  state  and  upon  all  who 
came  in  touch  with  her,  and  that  it  will  go  on 
and  on,  spreading  and  growing  and  blessing  even 
generations  vet  to  come. 


HON.  SAMUEL  BRUCE  HUSTON.  The 
ancestral  history  of  Samuel  Bruce  Huston  has 
been  one  of  close  connection  with  America  and 
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her  devclopnifiit  from  the  early  colonial  epoch 
of  the  nation.  James  Huston,  the  great-great- 
grandfather of  our  subject,  was  born  in  the  little 
rock-ribbed  country  of  Wales,  whence  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the  new  world,  braving 
the  dangers  incident  to  an  ocean  voyage  at  that 
time.  He  lived  first  in  Delaware  and  afterward 
in  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  and  his  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  bravery  was  manifest  in  the  early  times 
when  the  French  and  Indian  war  was  in  prog- 
ress, for  during  that  contest  he  served  as  an 
officer.  When  "the  yoke  of  British  oppression 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  colonists  resolved 
to  sever  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  he 
joined  the  Continental  army  and  fought  for  the 
independence  of  the  nation.  Hon.  Alexander 
Huston,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  and  immigrating 
to  pioneer  districts  took  up  his  abode  in  Nelson 
county,  Ky.,  whence  in  1809  he  removed  to  In- 
diana, and  in  both  states  he  visited  Indian 
camps.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Indiana,  and  he  aided  in 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  foundation  upon 
which  was  reared  the  superstructure  of  the  com- 
monwealth. His  son,  Samuel  M.  Huston,  the 
grandfather,  was  born  in  Nelson  county,  Ky., 
ere  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Indiana.  In 
the  latter  state  he  engaged  in  farming,  and  in 
Salem,  Ind.,  Oliver  Huston,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  was  born  and  reared.  He,  too,  followed 
farming  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  and  of  New 
Philadelphia,  and  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out 
he  responded  to  his  cotmtry's  call  for  troops,  en- 
listing in  Company  G.  Eighteenth  Indiana  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  went  to  the  front,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  in  1862,  he  was  killed, 
thus  laying  down  his  life  upon  the  altar  of  his 
country.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Lucretia  Naugle,  was  born  in  Washington 
county.  Ind.,  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Naugle,  who 
was  born  near  Washington,  Pa.,  and  became  a 
pioneer  farmer  of  Indiana,  whence  in  1842  he 
removed  to  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
raising  cattle.  His  son,  Benjamin  Naugle, 
served  in  the  war  for  the  independence  of  Tex- 
as, and  during  the  Civil  war  fought  with  the 
Texas  Rangers.  He  died  in  the  Lone  Star  state. 
Tradition  says  that  the  great-grandfather  Nau- 
gle was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  died  in  Illinois  and  of 
her  three  children  but  one  is  now  living. 

Samuel  Bruce  Huston  of  this  review  was  born 
in  Salem,  Ind.,  March  16,  1858,  and  spent  the 
first  eight  years  of  his  life  in  that  state,  but 
after  his  father's  death  he  became  a  resident  of 
Crawford  county.  111.,  where  he  was  reared  upon 
a  farm,  while  in  the  district  schools  he  acquired 
his  education  until  he  had  prepared  for  entrance 
into  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School,  where 


he  spent  three  years.  He  was  enabled  to  ac- 
quire his  more  advanced  mental  training  be- 
cause of  the  money  which  he  had  previously 
earned  in  teaching,  and  his  determination  to  se- 
cure an  education,  even  in  the  face  of  difficulties, 
showed  forth  the  elemental  strength  of  his  char- 
acter, which  has  been  developed  with  the  pass- 
ing years,  making  him  a  strong  man  in  those 
qualities  and  characteristics  which  are  essential 
to  a  successful  career. 

Entering  upon  the  study  of  law  Mr.  Huston 
spent  one  year  as  a  student  in  Robinson,  111., 
his  reading  directed  by  George  N.  Parker,  after 
which  he  entered  the  law  office  of  the  firm  of 
Heffron  &  Zaring,  in  Salem,  Ind.,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1879.  For  four  years  there- 
after he  occupied  a  clerical  position  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  be- 
tween Trinidad  and  Santa  Fe,  and  in  1883  he 
came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Forest  Grove,  where 
he  remained  for  a  year.  In  February,  1884, 
he  located  in  Hillsboro  for  the  practice  of  law 
and  soon  gained  a  distinctively  representative 
clientage,  his  practice  being  not  confined  within 
the  limits  of  this  county  but  extending  through- 
out the  state  and  embracing  much  important  lit- 
igation. The  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  profession,  the  careful  re- 
gard evinced  for  the  interests  of  his  clients,  and 
an  assiduous  and  unrelaxing  attention  to  all  the 
details  of  his  cases  have  brought  him  a  large 
business  and  made  him  successful  in  its  conduct. 
As  his  financial  resources  have  increased  he  has 
made  judicious  investments  in  real  estate  and 
is  now  the  owner  of  farm  property  in  Wash- 
ington county  and  business  property  in  Port- 
land. 

In  Forest  Grove  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Huston  and  Miss  Ella  Geiger,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Geiger,  who  came  to  Oregon  across 
the  plains  in  1839,  ^""^  fo''  many  years  was  a 
successful  and  prominent  physician  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  his  death  occurring  in  1901, 
when  he  was  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hus- 
ton :     Blanche,   Oliver  and   Carl. 

The  qualities  of  leadership  are  dominant  in 
Mr.  Huston,  and  his  fellow  citizens,  recogniz- 
ing his  worth  and  ability,  have  frequently  called 
him  to  office.  He  has  served  and  at  the  present 
time  is  filling  the  position  of  councilman,  has 
been  city  attorney  and  mayor  of  the  city  and 
for  nine  years  he  was  a  school  director,  acting 
as  president  of  the  board  for  a  part  of  that 
time.  Still  higher  political  honors  awaited  him, 
for  in  1892,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate,  serving  in  the  ses- 
sions of  1893  and  1895,  during  which  time  he 
secured  the  passage  of  a  number  of  important 
bills,  including  the  one  to  stop  the  sale  of  school 
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lands  or  indemnity  lands  and  providing  for  the 
appointment,  by  the  governor,  of  a  commis- 
sioner to  select  and  list  all  of  the  lands  the  state 
had  lost  by  reason  of  donation  claims,  home- 
stead claims  and  forest  reserves,  where  the  same 
covered  school  sections.  This  became  a  law  and 
has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  state  and  ma- 
terially increased  the  school  fund.  It  was  also 
due  to  Mr.  Huston  that  there  was  a  bill  passed 
making  it  a  criminal  offense  to  point  firearms, 
either  loaded  or  unloaded,  at  any  human  being. 
In  1896  Mr.  Huston  became  a  gold-standard 
Democrat  and  is  now  a  Republican.  The  step 
which  he  thus  took  is  indicative  of  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  honest  convictions.  He  is  ever  fear- 
less in  what  he  believes  to  be  right  and  never 
weighs  his  actions  in  this  regard  in  the  scale  of 
policy.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  is  now  (1903)  president, 
and  holds  a  position  of  prestige  at  the  bar  as 
well  as  in  political  circles,  for  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence  and  his  forceful 
presentation  of  a  case  before  court  or  jury  have 
secured  him  high  honors  and  gratifying  suc- 
cesses at  the  Oregon  bar. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  WORTH.  En- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  all  true  Oregonians  are 
the  pioneers  who  blazed  the  way  for  progress  and 
enlightenment  on  the  coast,  and  though  many  of 
them  have  long  since  passed  beyond  the  ken  of 
those  comprising  the  teeming  present,  their 
names,  if  not  their  faces  and  voices,  are  familiar 
to  the  student  of  state  history.  Such  an  one  was 
John  Quincy  Adams  Worth,  an  early  merchant 
of  California  and  Oregon,  a  pioneer  of  1855,  and 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  for  two  terms.  At  the  time  of  his 
birth,  February  2,  1824,  Mr.  Worth's  parents, 
Joseph  and  Charlotte  (Ellison)  Worth,  were  liv- 
ing in  Starksborough,  Vt.,  where  the  father  was 
conducting  quite  a  millwright  business.  From 
Vermont  the  family  removed  to  New  York,  and 
from  there  to  Ohio,  later  locating  in  Wrights- 
town,  Wis.,  where  the  elder  Worth  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worth, 
Sr.,  lived  together  in  harmonv,  rearing  their  large 
family  of  ten  children  in  comparative  comfort, 
and  training  all  in  ways  of  industry  and  strict 
morality.  Two  children  died  in  infancy,  and 
the  majority  of  the  others  lived  to  an  advanced 
age.  Lionel  died  in  Illinois ;  Guy  C.  died  in 
Alton,  Iowa :  William  E.  died  in  San  Francisco, 
of  wliich  town  he  was  a  pioneer,  and  where  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  L'nion  Iron  Works  for 
many  years ;  Richard  K.  died  on  the  way  to  the 
gold  mines  of  California  in  1849;  Eliza  Ann,  Mrs. 
Turnbull,  died  in  Ohio;  George  W.  died  in  in- 
fancy;  Samuel  M.  died  in  May.    1901,  in   San- 


dusky, Ohio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a  mer- 
cantile business;  Arthur  W.  came  from  Califor- 
nia to  Oregon  in  1855,  was  an  architect  and 
builder,  and  died  a  bachelor,  November  13,  1866; 
Martha  J.  married  Philip  DeWalt,  lived  in  Ohio 
for  many  years  and  died  in  Florida;  Harriet  A., 
Mrs.  Alorrison,  died  in  Wisconsin;  John  Q.  A. 
died  in  Oregon,  February  26,  1867 ;  and  Vincent 
died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

The  Worth  family  was  established  in  America 
by  very  early  emigrants  who  settled  in  Nan- 
tucket off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  and  whose 
children  subsequently  dispersed  and  founded  fam- 
ilies of  their  own  in  various  eastern  states.  The 
solid  and  reliable  English  traits  of  character  were 
shared  by  all  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  Worth,  and  were  trained  into  use- 
fulness by  a  common  school  education,  and  prac- 
tical lessons  taught  at  home.  After  completing 
his  education  at  Newark,  Ohio,  John  applied  him- 
self to  learning  the  tailor's  trade,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Sandusky,  and  entered  into  a  dry  goods 
business  with  his  brothers,  later  being  taken  in  as 
a  partner.  They  were  successful,  accumulating 
considerable  mone}-,  and  with  this  the  brothers 
came  to  California  via  Cape  Horn  in  1852,  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras 
county,  where  they  started  a  general  store,  and 
operated  a  pack  train,  teaming  to  Sacramento. 
At  the  same  time  iNIr.  \\'orth  had  interests  in  sev- 
eral mines  thereabouts,  but  his  combinations 
proved  trying  for  his  health  and  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  them  at  the  end  of  three  years.  After 
selling  out  the  brothers  went  to  Albany,  Ore., 
and  spent  the  winter,  going  later  to  Orleans, 
where  they  engaged  in  business  for  one  year.  Mr. 
Worth  founded  the  little  town  of  Peoria,  and  with 
his  brother  operated  a  store  in  connection  with 
the  growing  of  its  industries.  He  was  successful 
and  prominent  in  his  locality,  was  regarded  as  a 
benefactor,  and  very  progressive  man,  and  his 
death  in  1867  left  a  void  difficult  to  fill.  He  was 
a  Democrat  from  his  first  voting  days,  and  aside 
from  two  terms  in  the  legislature,  filled  various 
positions  of  trust  in  his  respective  communities. 
He  was  fraternally  connected  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  was  a  sociable, 
genial  man,  interested  in  churches  and  schools 
and  all  that  had  to  do  with  the  fundamental  well 
being  of  his  district. 

In  1862  Mr.  Worth  was  united  in  marriage  in 
Brownsville,  Ore.,  with  Miss  Geary,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1842,  and  who,  since  his  death, 
has  reared  her  children  on  the  farm  in  Linn 
county,  although  she  permanently  located  in  Port- 
land in  1889.  Three  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Worth,  Edward  Geary,  the  oldest,  hav- 
ing been  born  April  13,  1863.  Mr.  Worth  is  a 
man  of  education  and  ability,  and  was  trained  at 
the  L'''niversity  of  Eugene,  eventually  succeeding 
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to  the  position  of  superintL-ndenl  of  lighthouse 
construction  for  the  government,  located  in  Port- 
land. He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  Joseph  E.,  the  second  son  in  the 
family,  was  born  October  14,  1864,  and  in  1901 
married  Leona  Henderson.  He  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer during  the  first  years  of  his  business  Hfe, 
taking  up  that  profession  after  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity of  Eugene.  November  5,  1890,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  drug  business  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Irvine, 
after  three  years  assuming  his  present  position 
as  sole  manager  of  the  drug  enterprise.  Mr. 
Worth  is  a  public  spirited  and  popular  man,  is 
fraternally  widely  known,  and  is  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  he  has  passed 
all  of  the  chairs  ;  the  Anchor  Lodge  No.  45,  A.  O. 
U.  W. ;  the  Artisans,  Golden  Rod  Assembly  No. 
108;  and  the  Multnomah  Camp,  W.  O.  W.  Ada 
Lillian,  the  only  daughter  of  the  family,  was  born 
April  6,  1867,  and  married  Alva  O.  Condit,  in 
March,  1891.  Mrs.  Condit  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Monmouth  Normal  School,  and  her  husband  is  a 
practicing  attorney  of  Salem. 


EDWARD  RACHFORD  GEARY.  A  brave, 
patient  and  richly  endowed  nature  was  called 
from  various  fields  of  activity  through  the  death 
of  Edward  Rachford  Geary,  September  3,  1886, 
but  though  so  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  months, 
years  nor  great  changes  will  place  a  limit  on  the 
extent  and  usefulness  of  his  ministerial,  educa- 
tional and  general  accomplishments.  While  giv- 
ing all  praise  to  this  pioneer  of  1851  for  his  suc- 
cessful manipulation  of  resources,  it  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  certain  advantages  aided  in  his  rise  to 
prominence,  not  the  least  being  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily strong  constitution,  a  stature  developed 
to  six  feet,  and  inherited  traits  which  have  al- 
ways been  associated  with  the  best  and  most 
virile  blood  of  England.  These  same  ancestors 
were  peculiar  in  one  particular,  in  that  all  were 
devoted  to  a  seafaring  life,  only  one  son  being 
left  to  perpetuate  the  Geary  name  of  nine  genera- 
tions, the  others  were  killed  in  the  British  navy. 

Born  in  Hagerstown,  Washington  county.  Md., 
April  30,  181 1,  Mr.  Geary  was  one  of  four  sons 
(two  reaching  maturity),  born  to  his  parents, 
Richard  and  Margaret  (White)  Geary,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  an  educator,  and  removed  with 
his  family  to  Pennsylvania  in  1823.  Edward  was 
six  years  older  than  his  brother,  John,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  equally  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  life,  and  moulded  his  tendencies  into 
broad  and  liberal  channels.  John  Geary  won  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  that  of 
general  in  the  Civil  war,  and  he  became  the  first 
mayor  of  San  Francisco,  having  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia at  an  carlv  dav.     He  carried  scars  from 


wounds  in  both  wars,  and  aside  from  this  distinc- 
tion, won  more  than  local  prominence  as  a  poli- 
tician. At  the  time  of  his  death  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  si.xty,  he  had  just  completed  his 
second  term  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Ed- 
ward Geary  early  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  min- 
istry, and  after  graduating  from  the  Jefferson 
College,  Pa.,  entered  the  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary.  Afterward  he  went  to  Alabama,  or- 
ganized and  conducted  an  academy  for  three 
years,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  1838,  married  Harriet  Rebecca  Reed,  whom  he 
had  known  as  a  child.  Miss  Reed  was  born  in 
New  Berlin,  Pa.,  May  24,  1814,  and  received  an 
excellent  education  in  her  native  state.  Soon  after 
the  marriage  the  young  people  removed  to  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Geary  had  charge  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Fredericksburg  for  twelve 
years,  during  this  time  having  other  church  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  state.  His  first  wife  died 
February  17,  1844,  leaving  two  children,  Mrs. 
Martha  L.  Perham,  of  Butte,  Alont.,  and  Mrs. 
Worth.  For  a  second  wife  ^Ir  Geary  married 
Nancy  Merrick  Woodbridge,  a  native  of  New 
York,  who  was  born  near  Owego,  Tioga  county, 
January  17,  1818.  Mrs.  Geary  died  in  Oregon  in 
1889,  having  borne  eight  children,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Of  the  other  children,  John 
White  Geary  is  a  physician  of  Burns.  Ore. ; 
Elizabeth  W.  died  in  Eugene  in  1885;  Ellen  E. 
lives  in  Astoria ;  \\'oodbridge,  a  graduate  of 
^^^est  Point,  was  stationed  first  in  Texas,  and 
then  at  Fort  Parker,  N.  Y.,  later  at  Mackinac, 
Mich.,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  becoming  an  in- 
structor in  tactics  in  the  Agricultural  College  in 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  and  from  there  enlisting  in  the 
Spanish-American  war,  his  death  occurring  as 
major  and  acting  captain  at  the  battle  of  Malla- 
bon,  Philippine  Islands ;  Dr.  Edward  P.  Geary, 
of  Portland,  Ore. ;  and  May  L.,  who  died  in  early 
childhood. 

Mr.  Geary  came  to  Oregon  in  the  year  1851 
as  representative  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, to  look  after  the  church  and  school  work. 
By  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  he  reached  San 
Francisco,  and  from  there  embarked  on  a  sail- 
ing vessel  for  Astoria,  coming  from  there  up  the 
river  to  Oregon  City,  and  thence  on  the  upper 
river  aboard  the  first  lx)at  to  make  the  trip,  known 
as  the  Little  Hoosier.  Upon  arriving  in  Oregon 
he  found  work  much  less  advanced  than  he  antici- 
pated, and  instead  of  a  ready  means  of  livelihood 
in  his  chosen  occupation  he  was  obliged  to  turn 
his  attention  to  secular  work.  He  organized  a 
school  and  in  connection  preached  as  opportunity 
oflfered,  and  about  this  time  was  appointed  secrc- 
tarv  to  Genera!  Palmer,  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs.  Later  he  succeeded  General  Palmer  in 
this  important  responsibility,  in  April,  1859.  In 
1856  he  had  removed  to  Linn  county  from  his 
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former  home  near  Lafayette,  settlint;-  upt)n  a 
claim  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  some 
years.  For  a  time  he  was  interested  m  a  general 
merchandise  business,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
sent  east  to  purchase  machinery  for  the  woolen 
mills  at  Brownsville,  the  second  enterprise  of  the 
kind  in  the  state  of  Oregon.  The  burning  of  this 
mill  entailed  great  loss  to  its  promoters,  Mr. 
Geary  sustainmg  a  portion  of  it  himself.  He 
^afterward  became  interested  in  another  general 
store,  but  sold  out  the  same  upon  becoming  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Albany  college,  of  which 
he  served  as  president.  For  some  time  he  served 
as  county  judge,  although  he  never  aspired  to 
political  recognition ;  in  the  meantime  he  had 
purchased  a  farm  near  Albany,  making  this  his 
headquarters  while  associated  with  the  college  and 
judiciary.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Eugene,  where 
he  built  a  home  and  was  instrumental  in  locating 
the  university  at  that  place.  This  college  enlisted 
his  sympathy  and  co-operation,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents,  and  a  substantial  contributor  to  its  finan- 
cial welfare. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Geary  had  preached  in 
many  churches,  most  of  which  he  himself  or- 
ganized and  started  upon  their  self-supporting 
careers.  The  gospel  was  to  him  a  living  force 
in  the  every  day  affairs  of  men,  and  after  its  ap- 
plication, came  all  else  that  made  living  desirable. 
No  call  was  too  remote,  or  entailed  too  arduous 
toil  for  his  ready  response,  and  at  one  time  he 
rode  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  on  horse- 
back to  Portland  to  converse  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  missions  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  He  possessed  a  magnetic  and 
forceful  personality,  impressing  all  with  his 
sincerity  and  truth,  facts  observable  es- 
pecially in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  the 
very  early  times,  when  he  used  to  secure  treaties, 
thus  averting  disaster  on  many  occasions.  Many 
experiences  of  a  startling  nature  came  his  way 
while  intent  upon  his  errands  of  mercy,  and  on 
one  occasion  while  going  through  the  almost  im- 
penetrable woods  he  was  attacked  by  bears  and 
succeeded  in  killing  one  with  the  butt  of  his  gun. 
He  had  the  faculty  of  adapting  himself  to  all 
conditions  and  circumstances,  and  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  tents  and  huts  of  the  early  settlers, 
as  in  the  ministerial  halls  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  in  1884, 
having  served  in  a  similar  capacity  on  a  prior 
occasion.  Thus  was  the  life  of  Mr.  Geary  cast 
in  useful  and  distinguished  mould,  and  whether 
as  a  preacher,  merchant,  educator  or  agriculturist, 
he  maintained  a  settled  faith  in  goodness  and  suc- 
cess, as  understood  by  the  larger  minds  of  the 
world,  never  losing  track  of  the  gospel  of  hu- 
manity, which  smoothed  his  way  in  times  of  dis- 


tress and  seeming  failure,  and  encouraged  his 
progress  in  the  way  lo  which  nature  and  inclina- 
tion had  called  him. 


CHARLES  N.  WAIT,  attorney  at  law 
and  agriculturist  of  Clackamas  county,  was 
born  in  Oregon  City,  this  county,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1856,  and  bears  a  name  prominently 
identified  with  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state  of 
Oregon.  His  American  ancestors  were  connect- 
ed with  the  early  history  of  the  extreme  eastern 
states,  his  paternal  great-great-great  grandfather, 
Benjamin,  having  been  born  in  Connecticut, 
from  which  state  he  emigrated  to  Hatfield,  Mass. 
This  remote  forefather  was  never  wanting  in 
physical  or  moral  prowess,  and  because  of  his 
bold  frontier  experiences  was  known  as  an  In- 
dian annihilator.  His  fighting  ability  seems  to 
have  been  inherited  by  his  son.  John,  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Whately  Company,  under  Capt. 
Henry  Stiles,  and  afterward  a  sergeant  in  Capt. 
Russell  Kellogg's  company,  on  the  Bennington 
alarm.  Joel,  the  son  of  John,  followed  the  mar- 
tial fortunes  of  Washington  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  was  in  both  the  Hatfield  Com- 
pany, commanded  by  Captain  Graves,  and  the 
company   of   Captain    Murry. 

Judge  Aaron  E.  Wait,  father  of  Charles  N., 
and  first  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 
was  born  in  Whately,  Franklin  county,  Mass., 
December  26,  1813,  a  son  of  Aaron  Wait,  also  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  soldier  during  the 
war  of  1812.  Aaron  Wait  married  Sarah  Mor- 
ton, a  native  of  Whately,  and  daughter  of  Solo- 
mon ^lorton,  representative  of  a  prominent 
Massachusetts  family.  Four  children  were  born 
of  this  union,  Eunice,  Clementine,  Charles  G., 
and  Aaron  E.,  the  latter  the  youngest  of  the  fam- 
ily. Aaron  Wait  died  when  his  namesake  son 
was  an  infant,  and  his  wife  afterward  married 
again,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lad  lived  with 
his  grandfather  until  his  fourth  year,  and  then 
with  his  uncle  until  he  was  eight  years  old.  His 
education  was  difficult  of  attainment  owing  to 
the  lack  of  necessary  funds,  and  was  chiefly  ac- 
quired while  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  four 
years  at  the  broom  maker's  trade  in  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  his  spare  money  defraying  the  expenses 
attached  to  his  schooling.  For  some  time  he 
subsequently  engaged  in  teaching  in  New  York, 
and  in  1837  removed  to  the  state  of  Michigan, 
where  he  studied  law  in  Centerville,  St.  Joseph 
county,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michi- 
gan in  1842.  Before  leaving  the  state  he  was 
the  military  secretary  to  Governor  John  S.  Barry. 

Accompanied  by  Judge  Lancaster,  Mr.  Wait 
made  preparations  to  cross  the  plains  in  1847. 
there  being  forty  wagons  in  the  train  and  a  large 
number  of  stock.     The  journey  was  not  attended 
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bv  anv  disastrous  occurrences,  although  ternhc 
storms  made  progress  difficult  at  tmies.  It  is 
recorded  that  [ud^e  W'^h  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  Indians  with  his  glasses,  which  he 
wore  for  near-sightedness,  and  which  the  red 
men  believed  to  endow  him  with  almost  super- 
natural powers,  permitting  him  to  see  enormous 
distances  and  through  practically  everything 
The  judge  persisted  in  watching  the  cattle  and 
horses  at  night,  and  came  near  dealing  out  the 
death  penalty  to  a  would-be  horse  thief,  who, 
however,  dropped  into  the  tall  grass  when  he 
foimd  he  was  discovered,  and  managed  to  sneak 
away  to  safety.  Arriving  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Wait 
settled  in  Oregon  City,  and  here  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law  with  ex-Senator  James 
K.  Kelley,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1849  he  varied  his 
practice  by  going  down  into  California  on  a 
little  seventeen  ton  vessel,  intent  upon  claim- 
ing a  share  of  the  gold  for  which  thousands 
were  striving.  He  was  fairly  successful  as 
a  miner,  his  largest  find  in  one  place  during 
the  course  of  a  day  being  $60.  and  his  largest 
all  around  find  in  a  day  was  $100. 

Upon  returning  to  Oregon  Judge  Wait  became 
connected  with  the  Cayuse  War  Commission, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  accomplished  practi- 
cally nothing.  His  service  was  marked  by  ex- 
treme fairness  to  all  concerned,  and  he  audited 
nearly  all  of  the  war  claims,  and  every  claim 
he  allowed  was  met  precisely  as  he  had  made  it. 
The  judge  practiced  under  the  provisional  and 
territorial  laws  of  Oregon,  and  was  elected  to 
the  circuit  bench  in  the  fourth  judicial  district 
and  later  served  as  the  first  chief  justice  of  Ore- 
gon, immediately  after  the  admission  of  Oregon 
as  a  state  in  1859.  He  held  many  important 
offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  townsmen, 
practically  his  only  defeat  taking  place  after  his 
nomination  to  the  senate  in  1862.  From  a  large 
legal  practice  Judge  Wait  gradually  drifted  into 
real  estate  speculations,  and,  as  seems  natural 
with  so  many  active  men,  chose  to  spend  his  later 
life  amid  the  peace  and  quiet  of  farming  enter- 
prises. In  1876  he  removed  onto  his  six  hun- 
dred acre  farm  near  Canby,  remained  there  for 
eight  years,  and  then  went  back  to  Portland, 
where  he  lived  until  1897.  The  same  year  he  re- 
turned to  the  Canby  farm,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred December  13,  1898.  He  was  a  very  large 
land  owner,  had  two  thousand  acres  in  Jackson 
county,  Ore.,  his  Canby  farm  of  six  hundred 
acres,  and  enough  other  Oregon  land  to  make 
up  five  thousand  acres.  In  Washington  he 
owned  one  thousand  acres.  No  finer  type  of  the 
gifted  and  substantial  citizen  has  invaded  the 
ranks  of  law  and  agriculture  in  Oregon,  and  to 
none  has  been  accorded  more  universal  esteem, 
or    generous    appreciation    of    splendid    personal 


characteristics.  Judge  Wait  married  Mary  Ann 
.Sprenger,  who  was  born  in  McConnelsville, 
Ohio,  a  daughter  of  a  merchant  who  was  born  in 
Germany  and  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
young  man,  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
latter  state  Mr.  Sprenger  removed  to  McConnels- 
ville,  Ohio,  from  where  he  emigrated  to  Linn 
county,  Ore.,  his  death  eventually  occurring  on 
his  donation  claim  at  an  advanced  age.  Of  the 
first  marriage  of  Judge  Wait  three  children  were 
born,  of  whom  Charles  X.  is  the  only  one  living. 
Of  the  second  marriage  contracted  by  the  judge 
three  children  were  born,  but  only  one  matured, 
.\nna  Evelyn,  the  deceased  wife  of  Frank  Han- 
ford,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  education  of  Charles  N.  Wait  was  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  which 
training  was  supplemented  by  a  course  at  the 
Bishop  Scott  grammar  school.  His  first  busi- 
ness experience  was  as  general  timekeeper  on 
construction  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company,  whose  employ  he  entered  in 
1880,  and  with  whom  he  remained  for  eight 
years.  In  1888  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the 
money  order  department  of  the  Portland  post- 
office,  and,  owing  to  close  confinement  and  con- 
sequent effect  upon  his  health,  resigned  at  the 
end  of  two  years.  For  the  following  two  years 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  deputy  United  States 
marshal  under  John  Myers,  after  which  he  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  Oregon  State 
University,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated 
with  honors.  In  June,  1891,  ]Mr.  Wait  began  to 
practice  in  Portland,  and  in  1897  removed  to  the 
old  homestead  in  Canby,  since  which  time  he  has 
combined  the  management  of  the  large  estate 
with  the  general  practice  of  law.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  political  affiliation,  and  has  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  aflfairs  of  his  party  in  Oregon. 
For  one  term  he  was  deputy  city  attorney  of 
Portland,  and  he  was  secretary  of  the  state  cen- 
tral committee  when  Cleveland  was  last  elected. 
Also  Mr.  Wait  has  been  mayor  of  Canby  for  one 
term.  He  is  fraternally  associated  with  the  .\n- 
cient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which  he 
is  past  master;  the  Warner  Grange,  of  which 
he  is  past  master ;  the  Elks ;  the  Red  Men ;  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 

The  first  marriage  of  J\Ir.  Wait  was  contracted 
in  Clackamas  county  widi  Laurena  J.  Marks, 
who  died  July  20,  1891,  leaving  one  son  and  two 
daughters."  October  2,  1895.  ^Nlr.  Wait  married, 
in  \Vashington,  Wilhelmina  Woicka.  who  was 
born  in  Portland,  and  whose  father,  William,  a 
jeweler  by  trade,  was  born  in  Germany.  Mr. 
Woicka  came  to  .America  as  a  young  man,  and 
died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Of  this  union  there 
have  been  born  two  sons,  .\aron  E.  and 
George  N. 
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JOHN  COLGATE  BELL.  With  nearly 
ninety  years  behind  him  the  iiKMiiory  of  John 
Colgate  Bell  goes  back  over  the  better  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  recalls  the  changes 
which  the  years  have  brought  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  individual.  As  a  mere  lad  his  hand  was 
shaken  by  La  Fayette  on  his  tour  of  the  country 
in  1824,  and  he  has  listened  to  the  retailing  of 
happenings  of  the  two  wars  with  Great  Britain, 
by  his  grandfather,  William  Bell,  who  served  as 
a  soldier  under  Washington  at  Brandywine  and 
other  battles  of  note,  fighting  valiantly  for  his 
adopted  country,  for  he  was  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  and  by  his  father,  also  William  Bell,  who 
served  as  major  of  cavalry  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  father  was  a  pioneer  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky and  he  himself  has  put  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  between  him  and  the  scene  of  his 
birth,  enduring  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  early  days  and  now  enjoying  the  affluence 
and  prosperity  which  a  wise  use  of  opportunities 
entail. 

The  birth  of  Air.  Bell  occurred  in  Mount 
Sterling,  Montgomery  count}-,  Ky.,  February  24, 
1814.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  early  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  en- 
gaged as  a  wholesale  hat  merchant.  In  1834  he 
went  to  Missouri,  where  his  death  occurred  at 
the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  His  wife,  for- 
merly Virlinda  Grimes,  was  born  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  and  died  in  Missouri  at  the  age 
of  fifty  years.  Of  their  four  children  the  only 
one  now  living  is  J.  C.  Bell,  of  this  review.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  academy  of  his  na- 
tive town,  his  hrst  employment  being  as  a  clerk 
in  a  store  there.  When  his  parents  removed 
to  the  state  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bell,  then  twenty 
^•ears  old,  accompanied  them,  and  there  bought 
a  farm  and  engaged  in  raising  tobacco,  in  which 
cmploN'ment  he  remained  for  two  years,  in  1837 
entering  the  mercantile  world  as  a  wholesale  and 
retail  grocer  of  Clarksville,  Pike  county.  Mo. 
This  business  was  successfully  conducted  for 
aliout  three  years,  when  he  went  to  New  Or- 
leans for  eighteen  months  and  then  to  Platte 
countv.  Mo.,  where  he  passed  the  ensuing  ten 
vears.  While  in  that  location  he  was  married 
in  Weston,  in  1845,  to  Sarah  E.  Ward,  who 
was  born  in  Greenup  county,  Ky.,  in  1829,  after- 
ward becoming  a  resident  of  Fleming  county, 
where  she  was  reared  and  educated.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Gen.  Thompson  Ward,  a  com- 
mander in  the  war  of  181 2,  and  an  attorney  and 
politician,  representing  his  district  in  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature  for  sixteen  years.  He  moved 
to  Weston.  Mo.,  and  in  1854  came  to  Oregon, 
crossing  the  plains  with  ox  teams  in  a  journey 
of  five  months.  He  settled  in  Salem,  where  he 
followed  farming  and  stock  raising  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 


)cars.  His  wife,  wli(j  before  her  marriage  was 
Sarah  Ivountz,  died  in  Salem,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years.  Besides  Mrs.  Bell  the  other 
daugiiter  of  this  family  now  living  is  Mrs.  Nancy 
Belf,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Belt,  of  Salem. 

In  1850  Dr.  Belt  brought  his  family  to  Oregon 
and  Mr.  Bell  accompanied  them,  leaving  his  own 
wife  in  their  Missouri  home  until  he  had  first 
tried  the  western  life.  They  set  out  primarily 
for  the  gold  fields  of  California,  leaving  May  i 
of  that  year,  but  through  delays  they  changed 
their  intentions  and  came  instead  to  Oregon.  On 
the  way  they  fell  in  with  Major  Davis  and  came 
to  Portland,  but  left  Mr.  Davis  here  while  they 
journeyed  on  to  Salem,  which  city  was  the 
scene  of  about  twenty  years  of  the  practical  busi- 
ness life  of  Mr.  Bell.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  manager  of  a  store  at  The  Dalles, 
where  he  was  employed  in  hauling  supplies  to 
the  soldiers  as  well  as  carrying  on  a  large  trade 
with  the  Indians.  Major  Tucker  was  the  com- 
manding officer  and  Mr.  Bell  had  been  appointed 
by  Colonel  Loring.  He  built  the  first  house  and 
occupied  it  at  The  Dalles  before  the  officers 
were  in  their  own  quarters.  L'ntil  1851  Mr.  Bell 
remained  there,  then  sold  out,  and  purchasing 
thirty-two  pack  mules,  conducted  a  pack  train 
from  Salem  to  Yreka,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  occupation  was 
continued  for  a  3'ear.  The  year  following  he 
returned  to  Missouri  and  in  1854  came  back 
across  the  plains  with  his  family.  During  this 
trip  they  experienced  the  horror,  while  camping 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oyhee  river,  of  witnessing  a 
massacre  of  a  party  of  emigrants  by  Indians, 
which  would  probably  have  been  their  own  fate 
had  not  Mr.  Bell  performed  a  strategic  move- 
ment which  averted  the  danger.  In  Salem  Mr. 
Sell  opened  a  general  merchandise  establishment 
and  continued  the  same  for  many  years,  also 
buying  a  farm  near  that  city,  where  he  engaged 
in  stock  raising  and  cultivation  of  wheat,  this 
latter,  however,  occupying  his  attention  for  only 
three  years.  After  selling  his  business  in  Salem 
in  1870  and  also  his  farming  interests  he  re- 
tired from  active  duties  until  his  appointment 
bv  Cleveland  as  postmaster  of  Astoria,  at  which 
time  he  moved  his  family  there  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  four  and  a  half  years.  In  1890 
he  removed  to  Portland,  which  has  since  re- 
mained his  home,  conducting  until  his  retirement 
a  real  estate  business  here,  in  which  he  met 
with  the  uniform  success  which  had  character- 
ized the  efforts  of  his  life. 

Throughout  his  entire  residence  in  this  state 
Air.  Bell  has  been  associated  with  the  enterprises 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, taking  an  active  part  in  all  affairs  that 
have  come  within  his  range  of  influence,  which 
has,    fortunately,    been    wide    and    far-reaching 
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through  his  business  contact  with  the  people  of 
the  state.  In  1861  he  was  one  of  the  stock- 
holders of  The  Arena,  in  Salem,  the  first  Demo- 
cratic paper  of  the  city,  and  the  same  year  as- 
sisted very  materially  in  the  election  of  Colonel 
Baker  to  Congress,  his  tragic  death  at  Ball's 
Bluff,  in  1861,  being  especially  felt  by  those  who 
had  sent  him  as  their  representative.  In  1864, 
while  Mr.  Bell  was  in  San  Francisco,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  nominated  him  for  state  treasurer, 
but  he  was  defeated  at  the  election.  He  has 
been  very  active  in  the  Democratic  conventions, 
acting  as  delegate  to  the  state,  county  and  local 
meetings.  While  living  in  Weston,  Mo.,  he 
gave  much  aid  in  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war, 
assisting  in  recruiting  the  regiments  of  Colonel 
Donovan  and  General  Price,  both  being  organ- 
ized at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Mr.  Bell  then  ranked 
as  lieutenant-colonel.  . 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bell  were  born  ten  children, 
of  whom  two  died  in  infancy  in  Missouri  and 
one  at  the  age  of  two  years  in  Salem ;  Nancy 
Garnett,  born  in  Missouri,  married  Walter  Jack- 
son and  died  in  Portland,  leaving  two  children, 
.Mice  Bell  and  Harold,  who  now  make  their 
home  in  that  city ;  Laura  W.,  born  in  Missouri, 
married  J.  H.  D.  Gray,  formerly  county  judge 
of  Astoria,  Ore.,  but  who  is  now  deceased ;  they 
became  the  parents  of  eight  children ;  William  T. 
is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  in  Enter- 
prise, Ore.,  and  has  three  children,  two  sons  and 
one  daughter,  namely :  Memory,  Burnett  and 
Helen ;  Alice  is  the  wife  of  S.  Z.  Mitchell,  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  manager  of  the  General 
Electric  and  Improvement  Company,  and  they 
have  one  son,  Sidney  A. ;  Sarah  Blanche  is  the 
wife  of  Capt.  R.  E.  Davis,  who  is  connected 
with  the  Willamette  Iron  Works,  and  they  have 
one  son,  Robert  Bell ;  Genevieve  is  the  wife  of 
C.  M.  Maxwell,  an  electrician  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  they  have  two  sons,  Allyne  and  John  C. ; 
Robert  Edward  is  married  and  engaged  as  an 
electrician  in  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  sons  were  all 
educated  in  Salem  LIniversity,  and  the  daughters 
in  the  parochial  school.  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  all  making  their  home  with  their  parents 
until  marriage,  trained  to  domesticity  by  the 
father,  who  has  always  cared  more  for  his  home 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  Mr.  Bell  is  a 
member  of  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon, 
and  fraternally  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  or- 
der, having  been  made  a  ]\Iason  in  Clarksville, 
Mo.,  in  1837.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Mult- 
nomah Chapter,  R.  A.  A-I.,  at  Salem. 


FRANK  S.  FIELDS,  County  Clerk  of  Mult- 
nomah county,  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  Portland  and  its  vicinity  for  a 
period   of    more    than    a    quarter   of    a    century. 


During  that  time  his  career  has  caused  him  to 
become  recognized  as  a  man  of  most  estimable 
personal  qualities,  who  is  unselfishly  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  those  movements  calculated  to 
enhance  the  numerous  advantages  of  the  city 
and  the  state  as  a  desirable  place  of  residence, 
as  well  as  to  educate  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
many  material  advantages  offered  by  the  com- 
monwealth to  men  of  energy  and  enterprise. 

His  father,  Samuel  H.  Fields,  was  born  near 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1821,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  made  an  orphan.  In  his  youth  he  went  to 
Missouri  with  the  intention  of  assisting  in  the 
pioneer  development  of  that  state.  There  he 
learned  his  trade,  that  of  mason,  and  about  1854 
removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  business  as  a  contractor  and 
builder.  Subsequently  he  carried  on  operations 
in  the  same  calling  in  Kilbourn  City  and  New- 
Lisbon,  in  that  state.  In  1875  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon and  purchased  a  tract  of  twelve  and  one- 
fourth  acres  in  Mount  Tabor,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  fine  fruit  farm.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  Mount  Tabor,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1896.  During  the  Civil  war 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Wisconsin 
Infantry.  His  widow,  who  before  her  marriage 
was  Luconda  Hamilton,  now  makes  her  home  in 
Mount  Tabor.  In  their  family  are  four  chil- 
dren, namely ;  Eliza  J.,  wife  of  E.  J.  Brubaker, 
postmaster  of  and  merchant  in  Mount  Tabor ; 
Louis  R.,  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad;  Charles  E., 
who  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Portland ;  and  Frank  S.,  the  youngest  child  in 
the  family. 

Frank  S.  Fields  was  born  April  13,  1862,  in 
New  Lisbon,  Juneau  county.  Wis.,  where  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  his  life  were  spent.  With 
his  parents  he  came  to  Ciregon  in  1875,  attending 
school  at  Mount  Tabor  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  sixteen.  In  young  manhood  he  began  his 
business  career  by  becoming  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor in  Oregon.  For  eight  years  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Halsey.  Ore.,  as  telegraph  operator 
and  agent  for  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
Company.  His  entry  into  public  life  occurred 
in  1887,  when  he  began  a  two  years'  term  as  city 
recorder  of  Halsey.  He  also  served  one  term 
as  mayor.  In  1890  he  engaged  with  his  brother, 
Charles  E.,  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Port- 
land, the  firm  name  being  C.  E.  &  F.  S.  Fields. 
They  laid  out  an  addition  of  eight  acres  north- 
west of  Mount  Tabor,  Summit  Addition  to 
Mount  Tabor  (comprising  sixteen  acres).  Sum- 
mit Annex  to  the  same  place  (ten  acres),  and 
Mount  Tabor  Central  Tract  Addition  (eight 
acres).  They  also  laid  out  Mount  Tabor  Com- 
mercial Block,  a  tract  of  one  acre  where  f'- 
postoffice  now   stands,  and  a  five-acre  addition 
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knuvvn  as  East  Paradise  Springs,  besides  other 
plots.  Frank  S.  Fields  is  now  retired  from  the 
tirm,  which  is  known  as  Fields  &  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Alisky  building. 

In  1893  Mr.  Fields  was  appointed  deputy 
clerk  of  the  county  court,  under  H.  C.  Smith, 
and  this  post  he  filled  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  or  until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In 
[902  the  Republicans  of  Multnomah  county 
nominated  him  for  the  office  of  county  clerk, 
and  he  was  elected,  assuming  the  duties  of  that 
office  July  7  of  that  year.  At  the  time  he  entered 
the  office,  the  law  passed  in  1901  consolidating 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  county  court,  recorder 
of  conveyances  and  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
into  one  office,  to  be  known  as  couiU}-  clerk,  took 
effect.  The  enactment  of  this  law  resulted  in 
the  saving  to  Multnomah  county  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually,  as  under  the  old  regime 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  deputies  were  em- 
ployed in  the  three  departments,  whereas  the 
work  is  now  done  by  a  reduced  force  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Fields.  He  has  always 
exhibited  a  keen  interest  in  educational  matters, 
and  for  some  time  served  on  the  Mount  Tabor 
school  board  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  holding 
this  position  until  his  election  to  the  office  of 
county  clerk.  Although  not  identified  by  mem- 
bership with  any  religious  body,  he  does  all  in 
his  power  for  the  promotion  of  good  along  all 
avenues,  and  aids  all  worthy  measures  by  ma- 
terial support.  His  wife  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Frater- 
nally he  is  connected  with  Mount  Tabor  Lodge 
No.  42,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Mount  Tabor  Camp, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  holding  the  office  of 
council  commander  in  the  lodge  at  Mount 
Tabor,  with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  the  Artisans  and  the  United  P)rotherhoo',I 
of  Railroad  Employes.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  Salem,  Ore.,  April  24.  1883,  j\Ir.  Fields 
was  married  to  Bessie  E.  Lindsay.  .She  was  born 
in  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  but  reared  in  Salem,  where 
she  removed  with  her  parents  in  girlhood.  Her 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  was 
supplemented  by  the  full  course  in  Willamette 
University,  from  which  she  was  graduated. 
They  are  the  parents  of  three  children.  Vera  M., 
a  graduate  of  the  Portland  high  school ;  Frank 
H.  and  Grace  G. 


WILLIAM  BARLOW.  In  this  great  north- 
western country,  with  its  boundless  possibili- 
ties, and  but  imperfectly  developed  resources, 
its  remoteness  from  the  cradle  influences  of  New 
England,  and  its  diversified  interests  beckoning 
the  traveler  from  afar,  the  large  hearted,  cour- 
ageous   and    far-sighted    pioneer    is    revered    for 


what  he  has  accomplished,  and  for  the  strength 
and  hope  which  his  sterling  characteristics  have 
infused  into  all  departments  of  activity.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  in  process  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  Barlow  family,  different  members 
of  which  have  made  perceptible  inroads  into 
tlic  opening  of  Oregon,  and  who,  in  their  attain- 
ments and  characters,  are  representative  of  the 
most  far-reaching  and  helpful  pioneership. 
Pending  the  completion  of  this  interesting  nar- 
rative, it  is  a  pleasure  to  enumerate  the  salient 
points  in  the  careers  of  the  best  known  members 
of  the  family,  with  reference  especially  to  their 
association  with  the  state  of  Oregon. 

\'ery  early  records  credit  the  Barlows  with, 
emigration  from  Scotland,  and  with  settlement 
near  Plymouth  Rock,  Mass.  Virginia  became 
the  home  of  the  later  members  of  the  family, 
in  which  state  the  paternal  great-grandfather, 
John,  was  born,  and  where  he  enlisted  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  time  attaining 
to  the  rank  of  captain. '  His  son,  William,  the 
paternal  grandfather,  was  also  born  in  Virginia, 
and  after  going  into  Kentucky  with  Daniel 
Boone  to  fight  the  Indians,  liked  the  state  so 
well  that  he  forthwith  settled  therein.  In 
Nicholas  county  he  owned  a  large  farm,  and 
reared  a  large  family,  his  death  occurring  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Samuel  K.  Barlow,  the  father  of  William,  and 
son  of  William,  was  born  in  Nicholas  county, 
Ky..  and  in  his  youth  learned  the  tailor's  trade. 
When  twenty-eight  years  old  he  removed  to  In- 
diana, but  later  took  up  his  residence  near  Peoria, 
Fulton  county.  III,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Black 
Hawk  war.  Subsequently  he  pioneered  where 
Chicago  now  stands,  but  because  there  was  no 
prophet  to  advise  him.  refused  to  pay  $400  for 
the  property  upon  which  now  towers  one  of  the 
greatest  centers  of  activity  in  the  world.  At 
that  time  the  prairie  around  antl  bordering  on 
Lake  Michigan  was  unbroken  by  farm  houses 
or  barns,  and  in  the  woods  there  roamed  game 
of  various  kinds,  as  yet  unfrightened  by  the"  gun 
or  wily  scheme  of  the  pale  faced  hunter.'  Ignor- 
ing the  chance  to  buy  up  the  future  site  of  Chi- 
cago, Mr.  Barlow  started  from  Fulton  county 
to  cross  the  plains,  March  30,  1845,  his  means 
of  transportation  consisting  of  four  teams  of 
three  yoke  of  oxen  each.  With  his  famih-  he 
traveled  alone  to  Independence,  Mo.,  where  the 
band  was  increased  to  one  thousand  wagons,  and 
divided  up  into  different  companies.  Mr.  Bar- 
low was  captain  of  the  company  bearing  his 
name,  and  faithfully  guarded  the  interests  of 
his  charges  through  all  the  dreary  months  on 
the  trail.  The  way  was  via  the  Platte  and  the 
Sweet  Water  rivers,  the  journe>-  being  rather 
a  pleasant  one,  and  singularly  free  from  annoy- 
ances   of    Indians    or    the    ravages    of    disease. 
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Slowlv  the  cavalcade  moved  into  the  Willamette 
valley",  travel  stained  but  hopeful,  and  ready  to 
(1(1  ami  dare  to  an  extent  unappreciated  by  peo- 
ple under  any  other  circumstances. 

William  Barlow  helped  very  materially  to 
build  the  first  wagon  road  over  the  Cascade 
mountjiins.  Previous  to  1845,  all  immigrants 
coming  to  western  Oregon  came  to  The  Dalles 
and  were  conveyed  by  bateaux  down  the  Colum- 
bia to  the  Willamette  valley.  Air.  Barlow's 
father  determined  to  make  the  route  one  con- 
tinuous journey  by  land.  He  and  William  Rec- 
tor blazed  the  'route  and  S.  K.  Barlow's 
family  and  a  few  helpers  followed.  Upon  Will- 
iam Barlow,  the  oldest  son.  devolved  much  of 
the  responsibility  and  work  of  the  undertaking. 
He  and  John  M.  Bacon  were  the  first  men  to 
test  the  road.  Following  the  blazed  trees  made 
by  the  pathfinders,  they  made  the  trip  on  foot 
to  the  Foster  settlement,  where  provisions  were 
procured  to  take  back  to  the  hungry  wonien 
and  children  who  were  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  mountain  road.  The  road  was 
eightv  miles  long;  sixty-five  miles  of  it  were 
cut  through  the  primeval  forests  and  canyons 
of  the  mountain  slopes.  The  late  Judge  Mat- 
thew P.  Deady,  of  the  United  State  supreme 
court,  said  of  it :  "The  construction  of  the  Bar- 
low road  contributed  more  toward  the  prosperity 
of  the  Willamette  X'alley  and  the  future  state 
of  Oregon  than  any  other  achievement  prior  to 
the  building  of  the  railways  in   1870." 

Christmas  eve,  1845,  Mr.  Barlow  arrived  with 
his  family  in  Oregon  City.  He  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  Illinois,  and  had  money  with  which 
to  start  life  in  the  west.  He  bought  a  hotel 
for  which  he  paid  $2,000,  later  sold  to  his  son, 
William,  and  also  took  up  a  claim  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  near  the  city,  which  he 
eventually  sold'  for  $5,000.  Later  he  bought  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  upon  a  portion  of  which 
the  town  of  Barlow  has  since  been  built  and 
named  in  his  honor,  and  this  land  he  sold  for 
,$6,000.  In  the  meantime  he  had  purchased  land 
in  Canemah,  and  thither  he  repaired  to  spend 
his  last  years,  his  death  occurring  there  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mr.  Barlow  was  one 
of  the  splendid  personalities  which  illuminated 
the  pioneer  days  of  Oregon,  and  who.  by  his 
fine  grasp  of  existing  opportunities,  furnished 
a  worthy  example  to  all  would-be  promoters  of 
western  interests.  He  was  fashioned  somewhat 
on  the  Cromwellian  order,  was  of  Scotch  an- 
cestry, and  fearless  almost  to  audacity.  He  de- 
spised lies  and  soft  people,  and  never  stooped 
to  a  small  meanness  during  the  course  of  his 
long  and  well  ordered  life. 

While  living  among  the  crude  conditions  of 
Indiana  S.  K.  Barlow  married  Susanna  Lee, 
who    was   born    in    South    Carolina,   and    whose 


father.  William  Lee,  was  born  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Lee's  father  was  a  colonel  in  the  British  army, 
and  fought  for  the  crown  for  seven  years.  In  time 
he  changed  his  tactics  and  fought  against  rather 
than  for  England,  for  which  evidence  of  in- 
subordination he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  in 
a  dungeon  for  a  year.  After  his  release  he  sent 
his  two  boys,  William  and  Frank,  to  America, 
and  William  settled  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  where 
he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  and  during  the 
first  engagement  at  Charleston  a  shell  burst, 
causing  him  to  be  crippled  for  Hfe,  and  cutting 
short  his  military  service.  Nevertheless,  he 
lived  to  a  good  age,  for  he  was  sixty  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  South  Carolina.  His  widow  and 
her  children  removed  to  Kentucky,  and  later  to 
Indiana,  settling  near  Yincennes.  but  the  mother 
finally  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis, 
and  died  there. 

William  Barlow,  son  of  the  pioneer,  was  boi"n 
ten  miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  October 
26,  1822,  and  was  reared  in  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois. He  was  the  second  oldest  of  the  five  sons 
and  two  daughters  born  to  his  parents,  and  like 
the  rest  of  the  family  availed  himself  of  such 
education  as  was  procurable  at  the  little  log- 
subscription  school-house.  He  came  across  the 
plains  with  his  father,  and  bought  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  near  the  Clackamas 
river,  and  within  six  miles  of  Oregon  City. 
After  disposing  of  this  land  at  a  profit  he  went 
on  the  Molalla  river  and  bought  a  section  of  land 
upon  which  he  planted  fifty  acres  in  wheat.  In 
1848  he  sold  his  property  to  Matthias  Sweaglt. 
a  friend  of  the  old  days  in  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
who  paid  him  $2,000  in  gold.  What  this  amount 
of  money  meant  may  be  best  judged  when  it  is 
known  that  it  was  very  scarce  at  that  time,  and 
that  what  little  currency  was  to  be  had  included 
English.  Canadian,  jMexican  and  various  other 
kinds.  Later  Mr.  Barlow  brought  up  in  Ore- 
gon Citv,  where  he  bought  wheat,  made  it  into 
flour,  and  after  getting  in  a  supply  of  one  thou- 
sand barrels  of  the  latter  commodity  talked  it 
over  with  his  partner  and  decided  that  one  ought 
to  buy  the  other  out.  As  no  Barlow  ever  thought 
of  backing  down,  the  flour  was  soon  under  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  the  Barlow  side  of  the 
house,  and  a  rise  in  the  price  of  flour  enabled 
him  to  sell  at  an  enormous  profit.  This  happy 
chance  proved  the  beginning  of  the  success  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  and  placed  to  his  credit  what  was 
then  a  comfortable  competence. 

In  1849  Mr.  Barlow  left  his  flouring  business 
and  went  down  to  the  mines  of  California  on 
horseback,  and  during  his  absence  from  home 
collected  a  varied  assortment  of  experience,  al- 
beit his  success  as  a  miner  did  not  reach  large 
proportions.     The  Indians  showed  him   a  great 
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deal  of  unsolicited  attention,  and  while  endeav- 
oring to  turn  them  from  the  error  of  their  ways 
he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  superior- 
ity of  numbers  and  fighting  prowess,  and  re- 
treat to  a  safe  haven.  His  object  par  excellence 
was  to  regain  possession  of  a  fine  riding  horse 
of  which  the  red  men  had  relieved  him,  but  it 
is  feared  the  horse  had  henceforth  a  much  be- 
decked and  savage  master.  After  his  flour  sale 
Mr.  Barlow  bought  the  Lovejoy  donation  claim 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  the  hills 
hack  of  where  Canemah  now  stands,  and  after- 
ward he  went  into  partnership  with  A.  F.  Hedges 
in  laying  out  the  town  of  Canemah.  The  part- 
ner went  to  New  Orleans  in  1850,  bought  an 
engine  for  a  steamboat  and  saw  mill,  and  a  fine 
stock  of  general  merchandise,  and  when  he  re- 
turned Mr.  Barlow  took  the  stock  of  goods  and 
saw  mill,  and  the  partner  took  the  boat,  and  all 
went  merrily  and  successfully  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  The  land  back  of  Canemah 
increased  in  value  and  sold  at  a  large  profit,  and 
the  way  of  the  pioneers  was  brightened  by  more 
than  anticipated  success. 

Upon  purchasing  his  father's  place  at  Barlow 
Prairie  in  1852,  Mr.  Barlow  was  practically  free 
from  other  business  obligations,  and  in  a  position 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  fine  property.  A  modern  residence  was  un- 
fortunately burned  in  1884,  but  Mr.  Barlow  at 
once  arranged  for  a  larger  and  more  commo- 
dious residence.  No  more  beautiful  rural  resi- 
dence contributes  by  its  harmony  and  appropri- 
ateness to  the  agricultural  well  being  of  Clacka- 
mas county,  nor  is  any  farm  more  admirably 
m.anaged  or  finely  cultivated.  Located  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  it  has  its  own  way 
station  and  warehouse,  and  while  essentially  a 
country  home,  is  in  close  proximity  to  town-  in- 
terests. At  one  time  Mr.  Barlow  was  asked  to 
put  up  $2,500  and  thus  become  half  owner  of 
the  land  upon  which  Portland  has  since  been 
huilt.  the  other  man  in  the  case,  Dan  Lonsdale, 
having  paid  $5,000  for  it  in  leather.  He  after- 
wards traded  a  portion  of  the  same  land  for  the 
leather  with  which  he  had  bought  it  to  a  tannery 
located  on  the  property.  Mr.  Barlow  was  de- 
terred from  entering  into  this  transaction  through 
the  advice  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  went  for 
counsel,  and  whose  opinion  he  valued  more 
than  that  of  anyone  else  in  the  world.  ]\Ir.  Bar- 
low has  been  foremost  in  all  public  enterprises 
in  his  locality,  his  force  of  character,  akin  to  that 
of  his  father,  forcing  him  unwittingly  into  all 
that  has  called  for  strength  and  concerted  action. 

lie  early  saw  that  the  climatic  conditions  of 
his  adopted  state  were  suitable  for  orchard  cul- 
ture and  next  to  Mr.  Llewellan  of  Milwaukee, 
was  the  first  to  establish  an  apple  nursery.  In 
1852  he  imported   from   Illinois,   by   way  of  the 


Horn,  a  bushel  of  black  walnuts,  and  a  fine  grove 
of  bearing  trees  attest  the  success  of  this  experi- 
ment. In  public  enterprises,  Mr.  Barlow's  name 
was  among  the  originators  of  the  Oregon  State 
h'air,  the  first  woolen  mill  in  Oregon,  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  telegraph  line,  and  in  i860  he 
gave  up  his  residence  and  part  of  his  farm  for 
the  establishment  of  barracks  for  the  First  Ore- 
gon \'olunteers.  In  1861  he  moved  to  Oregon 
City  and  was  enthusiastic  in  sanitary  organiza- 
tions for  the  Union  boys.  Mr.  Barlow  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  the  county  seat 
for  ten  }-ears,  when  he  returned  to  the  Barlow- 
farm,  where  he  has  resided  continuoush'  for 
thirty-two  years. 

He  is  a  Republican  in  political  affiliation,  and 
has  served  as  county  commissioner  and  assessor, 
and  was  nominated  representative  from  Clacka- 
mas, but  resigned  on  account  of  sickness.  His 
political  enthusiasm  led  him  to  give  an  inaugural 
ball  and  dinner  in  honor  of  Lincoln's  first  inau- 
guration. When  Col.  E.  D.  Baker  arrived  in 
Oregon,  Mr.  Barlow  drove  him  to  Salem  in  his 
family  carriage.  This  carriage  is  now  a  histori- 
cal relic,  having  been  shipped  to  Governor  Aber- 
nethy  via  the  Horn  in  1859.  Mr.  Barlow  pur- 
chased it  on  its  transit  and  has  owned  and  used 
it  ever  since. 

Mr.  Barlow  often  expresses  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  two  great  political  movements  of  the 
last  decade  in  these  words :  "There  is  just  as 
good  material  in  a  woman  to  make  an  honest  and 
intelligent  voter  as  there  is  in  a  man,  and  there 
is  just  as  good  material  in  silver  to  make  an 
honest  dollar  as  there  is  in  gold."  He  is 
fraternally  associated  with  the  Masons,  and 
bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  liv- 
ing member  in  Multnomah  Lodge  No.  i ,  the  first 
lodge  organized  on  the  coast. 

In  1852  Mr.  Barlow  married  Mrs.  Martha 
Ann  Partlow  Allen,  of  which  union  there  have 
been  born  three  children,  of  whom  Mary  is  one 
of  the  well  known  educators  of  the  state,  and  is 
possessed  of  great  natural  talent  for  her  chosen 
occupation.  Jennie,  the  second  daughter,  is  de- 
ceased ;  and  Cassius  LT.  is  managing  his  father's 
farm,  and  is  an  exceedingly  capable  and  popular 
member  of  the  younger  generation  of  Oregon 
promoters.  Mr.  Barlow  is  now  eighty-one  years 
old,  but  possesses  a  keen  memory  of  all  his 
pioneer  exploits.  A  habit  of  reading  formed  in 
youth  is  a  great  solace  to  him  in  his  old  age. 
His  wife  died  in  1901,  and  his  two  children  are 
now  administering  to  the  comfort  of  his  declin- 
ing years. 


ROBERT  ARMINGTON  IRMNE.  A  fam- 
ily of  exceptionally  substantial  standing  in  the 
annals  of  this  state  is  that  of   which   Dr.   E.   L. 
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Irvine,  a  well  known  medical  practitioner  of  Port- 
land, represents  the  third  generation.  His  father, 
Rohcrt  Armington  Irvine,  and  his  grandfather, 
Jesse  Irvine,  were  born  in  Kentucky,  the  former 
in  1824,  and  the  youth  of  lx)th  was  characterized 
by  a  hard  struggle  for  existence.  Both  of  these 
men  had  strong  and  leading  traits  of  character, 
and  came  of  a  long  lived  and  vigorous  family, 
longevity  being  particularly  marked  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  which  was  English,  the  paternal  side 
furnishing  the  Scotch  perseverance  and  conser- 
\atism  so  much  needed  and  appreciated  in 
pioneer  localities. 

In  his  young  manhood  Robert  Irvine  married 
Miss  Berry,  presumably  of  Kentucky,  and  in 
1852,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  children, 
his  mother,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
crossed  the  ]jlains  to  Oregon,  accomplishing  the 
long  distance  between  his  old  and  adopted  home 
with  ox  and  horse-teams  in  six  months.  The 
hope  of  his  emigration  was  dimmed  ere  he  had 
tested  its  wisdom  or  value,  for  his  daughter  died 
en  route  and  was  buried  in  the  bottoms  on  the 
Platte  river,  his  wife  later  succumbing  to  the 
rigors  of  the  overland  trail  at  the  Cascades.  John, 
the  son  of  the  family,  alone  remains  of  his  first 
marriage,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  is  engaged 
in  farming  in  Linn  county.  Mr.  Irvine  started 
out  with  more  than  the  usual  equipment  for 
travel,  having  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  and 
fifty  horses.  Even  this  number  proved  insuffi- 
cient, owing  to  disease  and  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians,  and  in  order  to  complete  his  journey 
in  comfort  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  horse  on 
the  way.  His  mother  located  in  the  little  town  of 
•Salem,  and  her  own  was  the  first  grave  to  be  dug 
in  the  desolate  Lee  Mission  cemetery,  since  so 
thickly  populated.  Her  son,  Samuel,  died  on  the 
farm  near  Salem ;  James  died  on  a  farm  adjoining 
his  brother  Robert's  in  Linn  county;  Benjamin 
is  living  retired  in  Lebanon;  Jesse  is  a  resident 
of  Corvallis  and  his  son  is  editor  of  the  Times; 
Mary  E.  and  her  husband.  Charles  Claggett,  lived 
in  .Salem,  but  both  are  now  deceased ;  Margaret 
J.,  deceased,  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Miller,  and 
died  in  Lebanon  in  1902;  and  Elizabeth,  deceased, 
became  the  wife  of  James  Claggett.  brother  of 
her  sister's  hu.sband.  Of  this  large  family  which 
started  out  so  bravely  and  fornmlated  their  plans 
over  brightly  burning  camp  fires,  tramping  cease- 
lessly from  morning  till  night  over  rough  roads, 
and  in  many  ways  enduring  great  hardships, 
Elizabeth  and  her  husband  stcjpped  in  Portland ; 
Mary  and  her  husband  left  the  train  at  Salem ; 
and  the  others  went  on  to  Linn  county,  taking  up 
such  claims  as  their  means  permitted  or  their  re- 
quirements demanded.  Thus  was  established  in 
the  western  wilds,  and  in  touch  with  the  enor- 
mous  fertility  and   resource  of  a  great   stale,  as 


large  a  family  as  reached  Oregon  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  1852. 

Recovering  somewhat  from  the  disaster  which 
visited  him  on  the  plains,  Robert  Irvine  married, 
in  1853,  Sarah  Jane  Smith,  who  was  born  in 
CJliio  in  1834,  and  with  her  parents,  who  were 
natives  of  Kentucky,  and  had  previously  lived 
in  Ohio,  came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  Her  father, 
Elijah  Smith,  was  a  man  of  means,  and  after  ar- 
riving in  the  far  west  was  able  to  avert  much  of 
the  discomfort  which  rendered  hard  and  discour- 
aging the  lives  of  the  early  settlers.  He  located 
first  in  Linn  and  afterward  in  Marion  county,  his 
death  occurring  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Amanda  Bossier,  in  the  Waldo  Hills,  at  the  age 
of  ninety  three  years.  He  was  a  doctor  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  man  of  leading  traits  of  character, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  and  other 
advancements,  by  which  he  was  surrounded  in 
Oregon,  and  wielding  an  influence  in  financial  and 
general  circles.  Besides  his  youngest  child,  Mrs. 
Irvine,  he  had  ten  other  children,  the  order  of 
their  birth  being  as  follows  :  John,  the  postmaster 
of  Lebanon ;  Hiram,  a  retired  farmer  living  in 
Salem ;  William,  a  graduate  of  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Willamette  L'niversity.  who  died 
at  Turner,  Ore. ;  Elijah,  a  capitalist  of  Medical 
Lake,  Wash. ;  Abner,  living  in  Marion  county ; 
Taylor,  a  resident  of  Salem,  Ore. ;  Susan,  the 
deceased  wife  of  William  Peebler,  of  Lebanon; 
Mary,  the  wife  of  George  Matleer,  of  Heppner ; 
and  Amanda,  the  wife  of  John  Bossier,  of  Mac- 
leay,  Marion  county. 

Robert  Irvine  settled  on  a  farm  near  Scio,  Linn 
county,  and  through  the  exercise  of  business  judg- 
ment accumulated  six  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  before  his  death.  He  lived  on  his  farm 
until  1868.  in  which  year  he  was  elected  sherifif  of 
Linn  county,  and  removed  to  .A.lbany  to  better 
attend  to  his  dvities.  and  because  of  the  superior 
educational  facilities.  He  was  re-elected  sheriff 
in  1870.  and  after  completing  his  term,  in  1872 
]nu'chased  a  farm  on  the  prairie  near  Albany, 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  for  several  years. 
.\ftcr  retiring  from  active  business  life  in  .-Mbany, 
he  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  in 
1 886  was  elected  state  senator,  finishing  the  term, 
and  also  the  second  term  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected. His  political  service  was  characterized 
by  wise  and  conservative  methods,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  those  who  placed 
him  in  power.  His  name  was  a  household  one 
through.out  the  county  and  state,  and  carried  with 
it  both  influence  and  power.  Attending  all  state 
and  county  conventions,  his  acquaintance  with  the 
proniinent  men  of  the  state  was  naturally  large, 
and  his  large  estates,  both  in  the  county  and  city 
of  Albany,  gave  him  an  unquestioned  financial 
standing.  He  was  a  promoter  of  education,  mor- 
ality, and  good  government,  and  whenever  called 
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upon  in  any  popular  cause,  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tion for  a  large  and  generous  contribution.  Many 
years  ago  he  became  a  member  of  the  Alasonic 
lodge  of  Albany,  in  which  his  genial  personality 
and  good  fellowship  were  greatly  appreciated. 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  profited  by 
his  membership  and  support,  and  it  is  said  of  him 
that  he  was  consistent  in  his  attendance,  harmon- 
izing his  Sunday  and  everyday  life,  and  applying 
the  beneficent  Golden  Rule  in  all  of  his  depart- 
ments of  activity.  The  widow  who  survives  him 
lives  at  the  old  home  in  Albany.  His  oldest 
daughter,  Margaret  Ellen,  is  the  wife  of  Lark 
Bilyeu,  an  attorney  of  Eugene ;  E.  L.  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland;  Mary  is  the  wife  of  A.  B.  Slau- 
son,  assistant  librarian  of  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
and  Amanda  is  the  wife  of  E.  L.  Thompson  of 
Portland. 

E.  L.  Irvine,  one  of  the  well  known  medical 
practitioners  of  Portland,  was  born  on  his 
father's  farm  near  Albany,  April  12,  1858,  and 
was  educated  primarily  in  the  public  schools, 
afterward  attending  the  Albany  College  and  the 
Willamette  University,  completing  the  English 
course  in  the  latter  institution.  After  spend- 
ing two  more  years  on  his  father's  farm 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr. 
J.  L.  Mill,  of  Albany,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing a  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  Willamette  University,  from 
which  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1883.  After  a 
medical  practice  of  three  years  in  Portland  he 
was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Oregon  State  Insane  Asylum  under  Harry  Lane, 
maintaining  the  position  four  years.  Dr.  Irvine 
possesses  the  broad  and  liberal  tendencies  of  his 
father,  and  his  participation  in  public  affairs  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Maintaining  the  best  ten- 
ets of  his  profession  of  infinite  possibilities,  he 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  in  his  diagnosis  and  treatment  dis- 
closes individual  theories  based  on  profound  re- 
search and  of  demonstrated  merit.  Dr.  Irvine  is 
a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Society, 
a  member  and  medical  examiner  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Degree  of  Honor  and  the  United 
Artisans.  Politically  he  supports  the  man  best 
qualified  to  serve  the  public  interests.  In  Albany, 
in  1882,  Dr.  Irvine  married  Laura  Robertson,  a 
native  of  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  and  daughter  of  W. 
H.  Roberston,  deceased.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robertson,  his  widow  married  Christopher  Houk 
and  made  her  home  in  Albany.  E.  Lloyd,  the 
only  child  of  Dr.  Irvine,  who  was  born  in  Albany, 
August  7,  1883,  was  educated  in  the  high  school 
of  Portland,  and  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  his 
medical  studies.  After  severing  his  association 
with  the  Oregon  State  Insane  Asylum,  Dr.  Irvine 
located  in  Albany,  in  1891,  and  in  1900  came  to  a 
large  field  of  activity  in  Portland.     Already  his 


former  success  is  being  duplicated,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  all  who  have  watched  his  meritorious 
career  that  substantial  appreciation  and  encour- 
agement may  reward  his  scholarly  attainments 
and  unquestioned  allegiance  to  science. 


WESLEY  JACKSON.  To  the  pioneers  of 
Oregon  the  present  generation  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  that  will  never  be  paid.  They  were 
men  who  were  truly  cast  in  heroic  mold.  Few 
had  money,  and  it  certainly  required  a  sturdy 
nature  and  a  perseverance  that  today  is  rarely 
fovmd  in  men.  Men  in  1850  were  known  for 
their  true  worth.  All  were  animated  by  a  com- 
mon hope.  The  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Oregon  was  great.  They  were  noble  men  and 
too  much  cannot  be  said  or  done  in  their  honor. 
To  this  class  of  men  belonged  the  gentleman 
whose  name  forms  the  caption  of  this  review.  A 
native  of  New  York,  his  birth  occurred  in  the 
village  of  Medina,  and  here  the  days  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  were  passed.  A  few  weeks 
of  the  year  were  spent  in  the  school-room,  but 
in  those  days  the  services  of  the  youth  were  of 
too  much  value  to  be  wasted  in  school.  He 
was  needed  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
Mr.  Jackson  left  his  home  in  1849  ^"d  joined 
the  thousands  who  were  emigrating  westward. 
San  Francisco  was  reached  after  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage  around  the  Horn,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  spent  in  mining  on  McCamel 
Hill.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  with  the  capital 
he  had  accumulated,  Mr.  Jackson  came  to  Port- 
land on  the  vessel  Ajax,  and  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  opened  a  crockery  store.  From  a  very 
small  beginning  he  gradually  built  up  a  business 
that  was  not  only  the  largest  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, but  was  one  of  the  most  important  of 
its  kind  in  the  Pacific  northwest.  Each  year 
for  a  considerable  period  he  w'ould  go  east  and 
purchase  his  supply  of  goods  and  at  the  same 
time  he  would  also  buy  in  large  quantities  for 
other  firms  in  different  lines  of  business.  Mr. 
Jackson  continued  in  this  line  of  business  until 
1883  and  during  that  time  he  became  one  of 
the  best  known  business  men  in  the  west.  His 
reputation  was  an  enviable  one  and  the  success 
that  crowned  his  efforts  was  but  the  natural 
results  of  diligence,  enterprise  and  honesty.  On 
disposing  of  his  crockery  business  in  1883,  he 
organized  and  established  the  North  Pacific 
Manufacturing  Company,  which  under  his  ju- 
dicious and  efficient  oversight  became  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  citv  of  Port- 
land. The  plant  was  constructed  under  his  per- 
sonal supervision  and  the  company  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  buggies,  carriages  and 
wagons,  transacting  a  business  that  aggregated 
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$100,000  per  annum.  From  the  plant  the  Jack- 
son vehicles  were  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  through  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Washington.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  here 
were  manufactured  the  first  street  cars  used  on 
the  Pacific  coast  which  were  run  on  the  streets 
of  Portland.  To  assist  them  in  the  production 
of  their  high-grade  vehicles,  hardwood  lumber 
was  ordered  from  the  east  and  reached  here  via 
the  Horn.  However,  the  establishment  and 
oversight  of  so  large  a  business  overtaxed  the 
physical  powers  of  the  founder  and  owner,  and 
his  sudden  death.  May  10,  1891,  was  a  direct 
result  of  overwork. 

While  Mr.  Jackson  was  at  all  times  a  man 
who  had  many  business  matters  to  occupy  his 
attention,  he  nevertheless  was  one  of  the  most 
public  spirited  citizens  of  Portland.  No  move- 
ment that  was  calculated  to  be  of  material  bene- 
fit to  the  city  went  by  without  his  support.  His 
time  and  means  were  always  at  the  disposal  of 
any  interest  deserving  the  support  of  good  citi- 
zens. Among  the  many  enterprises  with  which 
he  was  connected  was  the  Portland  Telephone 
Exchange  which  he  aided  in  starting.  He  was 
also  actively  identified  with  the  Transcontinental 
Line.  Fraternally  he  was  a  Mason  and  politically 
he  supported  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  he  never  had  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  polit- 
ical struggles  of  his  party.  He  was  ever  on  the 
side  of  right  and  when  called  upon  he  always 
responded. 

While  still  a  resident  of  jNIedina,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Jackson  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fran- 
ces Aloore,  a  native  of  that  city  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland.  Three  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  as  follows :  Wesley  James,  who  died 
in  1876,  while  attending  school  at  Andover, 
Mass. ;  Annie  G.,  now  Mrs.  Shofner  of  Port- 
land ;  and  Carl  H.,  a  sketch  of  whom  follows. 


CARL  H.  JACKSON.  A  native  son  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr.  Jackson  has  established  an  enviable 
reputation  among  the  business  men  of  Portland. 
A  son  of  Weslc}'  Jackson,  he  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Portland  on  January  26,  1870. 
When  old  enough  he  entered  the  public  schools, 
which  he  continued  to  attend  until  his  gradua- 
tion in  1886.  Soon  after  he  entered  the  office 
of  his  father,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  buggies,  carriages,  etc.,  and  here  he 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
turing business.  In  1892,  one  year  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  and  immediately  closed  out 
the  same.  The  plant  was  remodeled  as  a  planing- 
mill  and  handed  back  its  charter.     The  Northern 


Pacific  Planing  Mill  Company  was  formed  with 
]\Ir.  Jackson  as  president  and  manager.  The 
dimensions  of  the  mill  are  sixty-five  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  being  three  stories  in  height, 
with  large  warehouses  and  sheds.  Two  blocks 
bounded  by  Twenty-second  and  Thurman  streets 
are  utilized  for  the  mill,  which  in  addition  to  its 
planing  business  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  sash,  doors  and  building  materials.  As  time 
has  passed  the  output  of  the  concern  has  been 
enlarged  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  the  city. 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Jackson  for  what  he 
has  accomplished.  In  all  of  his  transactions  he 
has  shown  a  conservative  spirit  which  is  usually 
the  accompaniment  of  old  age,  but  when  found 
in  youth  or  middle  age,  with  qualities  of  energy, 
enthusiasm  and  determination,  produce  almost 
invariably   gratifying    results. 

Though  not  active  in  politics,  Air.  Jackson  is 
a  firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  He  has  never  had  the  time  nor  the 
inclination  to  seek  public  office,  preferring  rather 
to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  his  business.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Hoo  Hoos ;  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen ;  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  ;  Modern  Woodmen  of  America ;  and 
the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  the  planing 
mill  company  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  or- 
ganizing of  the  Oregon  Sash  and  Door  Com- 
pany, and  for  a  time  served  as  its  vice-president 
and  secretarv. 


RICHARD  B.  KNAPP.  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  identified  with  the  business 
of  Knapp,  Burrell  &  Company,  agricultural  im- 
plement dealers,  and  also  president  of  the  Bag- 
gage and  Omnibus  Transfer  Company,  the  larg- 
est concern  of  its  kind  north  of  San  Francisco, 
is  one  of  the  very  early  settlers  in  Portland,  his 
residence  in  this  city  dating  from  July,  1859.  He 
has  lived  to  witness  the  growth  of  the  metropolis 
of  Oregon  from  a  city  of  a  little  less  than  three 
thousand  inhabitants  to  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  prosperous  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. .\nd  in  this  wonderful  development  Mr. 
Knapp  has  been  a  factor  of  more  than  ordinary 
strength,  his  influence  always  having  been  cheer- 
fully extended  in  behalf  of  all  those  movements 
having  for  an  end  the  establishment  of  a  firm 
foundation  for  a  future  city  which  might  proper- 
ly- be  accorded  a  rank  among  the  most  progres- 
sive municiijalities  of  the  country,  and  a  commer- 
cial and  industrial  community  known  as  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  consideration  on  the  part 
of  foreign  countries.  Though  he  has  not  yet 
reached    the    age    when    his    life    work    may    be 
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said  to  be  complete,  he  is  able  to  see,  in  the  status 
of  Portland  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  a  most  optimistic  outlook  for  her  future 
greatness  among  the  newer  cities  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Knapp  was  born  in  Geneva,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  July  28,  1839.  His  father,  Auren 
Knapp,  and  his  grandfather,  Caleb  Knapp,  the 
latter  the  founder  of  the  family  in  Ohio,  were 
natives  of  Sheffield,  Conn.  Auren  Knapp  was 
engaged  in  farming  near  Geneva  for  many  years, 
but  his  death  occurred  in  Clatsop  county.  Ore., 
in  1884,  in  which  county  he  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  in  retirement.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  JM.  Burrell,  was  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  of  her  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters all  but  one  daughter  attained  maturity.  Of 
the  children  two  of  the  daughters  never  came 
west,  and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Higley, 
is  still  living  in  Ohio.  Jabez  B.  Knapp,  another 
son,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  became  a  teacher  in 
the  south,  crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  and  engaged 
in  general  merchandise  business  in  Portland  in 
1855.  In  1870  he  disposed  of  his  mercantile 
interests  here,  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness at  Knappton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river.  He  finally  retired  to  his  dairy  farm  on 
the  banks  of  that  river,  where  his  death  occurred 
April  17,  1900,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years 
and  eight  months.  Fraternally  he  was  a  Mason. 
Kirk  Knapp,  the  second  oldest  son,  died  in  Ohio 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years;  while  Auren,  Jr., 
came  to  Oregon,  via  Panama,  about  1868,  and 
died  while  engaged  in  logging  on  the  Columbia 
river. 

After  completing  the  course  at  the  academy  at 
Kingsville,  Ohio,  Richard  B.  Knapp  removed  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Wis.,  in  1858,  and  spent  the 
winter  of  that  year  in  the  pineries  of  that  state. 
In  the  spring  of  1859  he  started  for  Oregon, 
going  by  way  of  New  York  City,  Panama  and 
San  Francisco.  In  July,  1859,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Portland,  he  secured  employment  with 
the  firm  of  Knapp  &  Hull,  dealers  in  agricultural 
implements.  In  i860  ]\Ir.  Hull  retired  from  the 
business,  and  the  firm  became  Knapp,  Burrell  & 
Co.  In  1862  R.  B.  Knapp  secured  an  in- 
terest. In  those  days  they  were  obliged  to  bring 
their  goods  around  the  Horn,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm  went  east  each  year  to  secure 
the  needed  supply.  So  successful  did  they  be- 
come that  they  were  enabled  to  establish  branch 
stores  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  the  house 
soon  became  well  known  throughout  the  western 
states.  In  the  spring  of  1870  J.  B.  Knapp  re- 
tired from  the  business,  which  was  continued  by 
M.  S.  Burrell  and  R.  B.  Knapp  until  Mr.  Bur- 
rell's  death  in  1885.  R.  B.  Knapp  then  incorpor- 
ated the  concern  afterward  known  as  Knapp, 
Burrell  &  Company,  which  experienced  an  era 
of    uninterrupted    prosperity    extending    over    a 


period  of  several  years,  establishing  a  reputation 
for  enterprise  and  business  integrity  unexcelled 
throughout  the  entire  west.  Mr.  Knapp  is  now 
retired  from  active  business  cares,  although  he 
still  retains  the  presidency  of  the  Baggage  and 
Omnibus  Transfer  Company,  of  which  he  was 
the  principal  organizer  and  largest  stockholder. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  been  interested  in 
various  enterprises  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  interests,  and  his  sound  business 
judgment,  his  keen  insight  into  commercial  af- 
fairs, and  his  resourcefulness  are  generally  rec- 
ognized. 

In  political  faith  Mr.  Knapp  is  a  Republican. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Arling- 
ton Club,  from  all  of  which  he  has  since  resigned. 
Fraternally  he  is  associated  with  Willamette 
Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Portland  Chapter 
No.  3,  R.  A.  M.,  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i,  A. 
&  A.,  Scottish  Rite,  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N. 
M.  S. 


HON.  ROBERT  D.  INMAN.  The  typical 
western  man  is  popularly  conceived  as  a  man  of 
liberal  ideas,  of  generous  and  hospitable  instincts, 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  adventurous  enterprise, 
and  withal  hardy  and  courageous.  He  is  not 
punctilious  in  minor  questions  of  etiquette  or  in- 
clined to  make  much  of  mere  forms  and  cere- 
monies. He  is  a  friend  to  his  friends,  a  man 
of  sterling  integrity  and  of  firmness  of  charac- 
ter developed  by  habits  of  self-reliance.  Such 
men  are  the  state  builders  whose  names  and  deeds 
are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  newer  states  of 
the  American  commonwealth.  To  this  class  be- 
longs Hon.  Robert  D.  Inman,  who  in  spite  of  the 
disadvantages  of  youth  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  influential  friends  has  risen  to  a  position 
of  affluence.  A  native  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Inman  was 
born  in  Miami  county,  near  Piqua,  August  11, 
1853,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  sons  and  two 
daughters  born  to  Asa  and  Lucinda  (Kendall) 
Inman,  natives  of  the  Buckeye  state,  where  the 
latter  is  still  living.  The  family  was  established 
in  America  during  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
first  emigrant  from  England  presumably  settling 
in  Vermont,  as  the  paternal  grandfather  was  born 
in  that  state,  and  became  a  pioneer  of  Miami 
county,  Ohio,  and  later  engaged  in  farming  near 
Marshalltown,  Iowa.  The  paternal  great-grand- 
father. Ahab  Inman,  served  his  country  "in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Asa  Inman  was  a  natural 
mechanic  and  when  a  youth  engaged  in  contract- 
ing and  building,  which  occupation  he  followed 
all  his  life.  During  the  Civil  war  he  manifested 
his  patriotism  for  his  country  by  enlisting  in  the 
service  and  at  the  battle  of  Shi'loh  he  fell  while 
valiantly   defending  the  stars  and   stripes.     His 
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wife  reared  the  children  in  ways  of  nsefnlness 
and  honor,  and  proved  a  veritable  helpmate  to 
her  husband. 

When  but  two  years  of  age  the  parents  of 
Hon.  Robert  D.  Innian  removed  from  Ohio  to 
Iowa  and  settled  near  JNIarshalltown,  where  the 
family  lived  until  the  father  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
war.  They  then  returned  to  Ohio,  where  young 
Inman  attended  the  public  schools  as  opportunity 
afforded,  but  in  those  days  the  youths  were 
obliged  to  spend  most  of  their  time  assisting  the 
family  in  the  struggle  for  a  living,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  Mr.  Inman  began  his  career  as  a 
tow-boy  on  the  old  Ohio  canal.  Various  occupa- 
tions engaged  his  attention  until  1865,  when  he 
joined  a  large  train  of  emigrants  bound  for  the 
Pacific  coast,  under  the  leadership  of  William 
Davidson.  The  trip  consumed  seven  months  and 
its  members  were  forced  to  endure  many  hard- 
ships. At  Rock  creek  they  were  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  six  of  the  party  were  killed. 
Arriving  in  Oregon,  Mr.  Inman  worked  for  a 
time  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Davidson  in  Washington 
county,  and  in  June,  1869,  he  located  in  Portland, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  employed  by  the  west 
side  road  cutting  ties.  He  next  secured  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad, 
serving  his  time  from  brakeman  to  fireman. 
After  severing  his  connection  with  the  railroad 
he  became  identified  with  the  John  Wilson  circus, 
remaining  with  the  exhibition  for  the  following 
two  years.  A  year  was  thereafter  spent  in  the 
employ  of  G.  W.  Shaver,  and  in  1875  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Willamette  steam  mills,  and 
after  being  in  the  yards  for  a  short  time  was 
promoted  to  a  position  in  the  machinist  depart- 
ment, where  he  remained  for  the  next  seven 
years.  During  this  time  he  developed  a  remark- 
able mechanical  ability,  which  was  probably  in- 
herited from  his  father,  and  later,  when  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Lum- 
ber Company  as  one-quarter  owner  and  director, 
he  was  well  qualified  for  the  superintendency  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  mill  and  the  placing 
of  the  machinery.  In  1889  he  resigned  his  direc- 
torship and  sold  his  interests  in  this  company, 
having  been  identified  with  the  concern  for  seven 
years. 

His  next  venture  in  the  lumber  industry,  of 
which  he  was  a  thorough  master,  occurred  in 
i8go,  when,  in  partnership  with  Johan  Poulsen, 
the  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Company  was  in- 
corporated ■\vith  Mr.  Inman  as  president  and  Mr. 
Poulsen  as  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  mills 
were  constructed  in  1889  and  in  1890  was  inaug- 
urated a  lumber  business  which  has  since  devel- 
oped into  the  largest  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  in 
fact  the  business  transacted  by  this  company  is 
one  of  the  largest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the 
mill  is  considered  to  he  the  swiftest  in  the  west. 


Beginning  with  a  capacity  of  thirty-five  thousand 
feet  of  sawed  lumber  per  day,  the  output  has 
been  increased  to  four  hundred  thousand  per 
twenty-four  hours,  or  one  hundred  million  per 
year.  The  mills  are  equipped  with  large  circular 
saws,  planing  apparatus,  and  sixteen  hundred 
■horsepower  engine.  The  goods  are  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  a  large  share  going  to  the 
Orient.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  the  enterprise  is  thus  of  great  value 
as  a  commercial  center,  and  a  promoter  of  all 
around  activity.  To  ]\Ir.  Inman  is  due  the  credit 
for  a  number  of  important  patents,  among  them 
being  a  power  set  works  for  setting  out  the  log 
on  the  carriage. 

Aside  from  his  connection  with  milling  mat- 
ters Mr.  Inman  is  variously  associated  with  busi- 
ness and  social  affairs  in  Portland.  While  al- 
ways a  very  busy  man.  he  has  nevertheless  found 
time  to  perform  the  duties  falling  to  the  lot  of 
good  citizenship  and  there  is  no  man  in  Oregon 
more  interested  in  the  ship  of  state  than  Mr.  In- 
man. At  all  times  a  stanch  Democrat,  he  has 
been  very  active  in  promoting  and  supporting 
the  interests  of  his  party,  and  as  a  public  servant 
has  rendered  altogether  satisfactory  service.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  serv- 
ing in  the  session  of  1893,  and  so  well  did  he 
serve  his  constituents  that  in  igoo  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  on  the  Citizens'  ticket,  and 
during  the  session  of  1901  was  interested  in  sev- 
eral bills,  including  the  street  car  vestibule  bill, 
the  bill  regarding  fees  in  county  offices,  and  the 
Barber's  Sunday  closing  bill.  Recognizing  his 
worth  and  ability  his  party  called  upon  him  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  the  office  of  mayor  of 
Portland,  and  unlike  many,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  senate  and  in  the  election  that  followed 
was  defeated  by  George  Williams,  probably  the 
strongest  man  in  the  opposition  party. 

In  addition  to  his  other  interests  Mr.  Inman  is 
a  director  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  while  for  six  years  he 
has  served  as  water  commissioner.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Masons,  holding  member- 
ship with  Harmony  Lodge  No.  12,  the  Consist- 
ory, and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Hoo  Hoo's,  of  which  he  served  as 
state  snark  for  two  terms,  and  one  term  was  on 
the  supreme  nine.  He  is  also  identified  with  the 
Portland  Rowing  Club,  and  the  Commercial  Club, 
and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Multnomah  Amateur 
Athletic  Club.  A  few  years  ago  he  built  the  Al 
Kader,  a  small  steamer  which  he  uses  as  a  pleas- 
ure boat,  and  which  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  fastest  boat  of  its  kind  in  the  nortiiwest.  In 
1875  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Fran- 
ces L.  Guild,  a  native  of  Oregon,  and  a  "daughter 
of  Peter  Guild,  who  crossed  the  plains  in   1847 
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and  became  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land, 
now  within  the  cit)-  Hmits  of  the  cit_v  of  Portland. 
As  a  result  of  this  union  two  daughters  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Inman',  the  oldest  being 
Minnie  Myrtle,  while  the  younger  is  Ivy  Frances. 
Thus  in  brief  outline  we  give  to  our  readers 
and  to  history  a  sketch  of  a  man,  who  in  face  of 
many  obstacles,  which  at  first  seemed  almost 
insurmountable,  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  success 
step  by  step,  until  today  there  is  no  man  in  Port- 
land or  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  who  is  more  uni- 
versally respected.  His  life  is  a  living  illustra- 
tion of  what  can  be  accomplished  if  one  but  has 
the  perseverance.  His  motto  has  been  "  honesty 
and  fairness  to  all,"  and  with  the  natural  busi- 
ness sagacity  with  which  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed, Mr.  Inman  has  stopped  at  nothing.  It  is 
true  that  he  owes  much  of  his  success  to  his 
wonderful  mechanical  talents  and  in  that  particu- 
lar line  he  has  few  if  any  equals  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  for  to  him  is  accorded  the  honor  of 
being  the  greatest  lumber-mill  man  the  west  has 
ever  known.  While  Mr.  Inman  has  spent  many 
years  before  the  public  he  is  happiest  when  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  is  known  as  a  lov- 
ing husband  and  an  indulgent  father. 


GEN.  OWEN  SUMMERS.  About  the  early 
boyhood  years  of  Genera!  Summers  there  was 
little  to  stimulate  hope  for  the  future  or  to  indi- 
cate his  possession  of  superior  ability  in  military 
aiTairs.  He  was  born  in  Brockville,  Canada, 
June  13,  1850,  and  in  infancy  was  taken  to 
Chicago  by  his  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth  Ann 
Summers,  the  former  of  whom  engaged  in  the 
shoe  business  there.  During  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1856  the  father,  mother  and  one  daugh- 
ter died  of  the  disease,  leaving  four  small  chil- 
dren. Of  these  three  are  living :  James,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Olds  and  Owen,  all  of  Portland.  The  six- 
year-old  boy,  thus  early  orphaned,  soon  saw  the 
dark  side  of  life.  His  was  no  easy  path  to  for- 
tune. He  was  taken  on  a  farm  near  Frankfort, 
Will  county.  111.,  where  he  worked  early  and 
late  for  his  board  and  clothes.  During  a  small 
part  of  the  year  he  was  permitted  to  attend  a 
school  held  in  a  log  building  in  the  township 
where  he  lived. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  he  went  to  La  Center, 
Lee  county.  111.,  and  while  attending  school  there 
he  and  three  schoolmates  (of  whom  he  was  the 
youngest)  left  school  to  enlist  for  service  in  the 
Civil  war.  Going  to  Dixon  he  offered  his  ser- 
vices, but  as  he  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
v/eighed  only  one  hundred  pounds,  and  in  height 
stood  only  five  feet  and  one  inch,  the  enrolling 
officers  were  loath  to  accept  him.  The  examin- 
ing physician,  too,  refused  to  pass  him.  but  the 
energetic,  youthful   volunteer   was   more  than   a 


match  for  them  all.  He  secured  the  aid  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  who  consented  to  be- 
come his  guardian,  and  v/ith  the  permission  of 
this  man  the  physician  was  prevailed  upon  to 
grant  him  a  certificate.  February  i,  1865,  at 
Dixon,  he  was  mustered  into  Company  H,  Third 
Illinois  Cavalry,  and  joined'  his  regiment  imme- 
diately afterward  in  the  eastern  part  of  Missis- 
sippi, later  serving  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Carolinas.  After  a  number  of 
skirmishes  and  cavalry  dashes  he  was  ordered  to 
St.  Louis,  and,  the  war  being  now  closed,  was 
fitted  out  for  an  expedition  against  the  Sioux  in 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  At  the  close  of  that 
service  he  was  mustered  out  December  11,  1865, 
and  returned  to  Lee  county,  111.,  where  he  re- 
sumed farming. 

In  1871  he  went  to  Chicago.  His  recollections 
are  most  vivid  of  the  exciting  scenes  connected 
with  the  great  fire  in  that  city.  At  the  peril  of 
his  life,  he  not  only  saved  his  own  family,  but 
that  of  two  others.  The  rebuilding  of  the  city 
gave  him  considerable  business  as  a  contractor. 
In  January,  1875,  he  came  to  Oregon,  but  after 
ten  days  in  Portland,  proceeded  to  San  Francisco 
and  from  there  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he 
spent  six  weeks.  On  his  second  return  to  San 
Francisco,  he  remained  for  two  years  and  then 
spent  six  months  in  San  Diego  as  a  government 
contractor,  after  which  he  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Coming  to  Portland  in  January,  1879,  h^ 
started  a  crockery  store  at  No.  183  First  street. 
Six  months  later  the  firm  of  Olds  &  Summers 
was  formed,  his  partner  being  J.  C.  Olds,  a 
brother-in-law.  The  firm  dealt  in  crockery, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  and  became  one  of  the 
largest  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  northwest. 
On  losing  their  building  by  fire  in  1886,  they 
moved  into  a  new  building  on  Yamhill  street, 
between  First  and  Second.  Later  they  returned 
to  No.  183  First  street  and  No.  23  Yamhill, 
where  a  three-story  building  had  been  erected, 
they  occupying  the  ground  floor  and  basement  of 
the  arcade.  In  1890  they  moved  into  and  occu- 
pied the  four-story  building  at  Nos.  183-85  First 
street.  In  1895  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  Olds  entering  a  department  store,  and  Mr. 
Summers  continuing  the  business  at  the  old 
place.  A  year  later  he  moved  to  No.  157  Wash- 
ington street  and  No.  1 1 1  Third  street,  where  he 
continued  in  business.  Meantime  he  received  the 
appointment  as  United  States  appraiser  of  the 
port  of  Portland  by  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  delegation  from  Oregon,  and  has  since  filled 
the  position  with  characteristic  intelligence  and 
sagacity.  In  1900  the  crockery  business  was  dis- 
posed of. 

Though  but  a  boy  when  serving  in  the  Civil 
war.  Mr.  Summers  had  gained  a  thorough  and 
practical  knowledge  of  militar\-  afifairs  and  this 
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has  been  of  aid  to  him  in  subsequent  events. 
Through  his  energetic  efforts  a  bill  was  formu- 
lated and  passed  "by  the  legislature  during  the 
session  of  1886.  of  which  he  was  a  member,  by 
which  the  militia  was  organized  into  the  National 
Guard  of  Oregon,  consisting  of  three  regiments. 
Mav  21,  1883,  he  organized  a  company  of  Vet- 
eran Guards,  which  was  composed  of  ex-mem- 
bers of  Civil  war  regiments,  and  of  this  he  was 
chosen  first  lieutenant.  After  the  reorganization 
of  the  military  department  of  the  state,  in  1887, 
he  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  First 
Regiment,  Oregon  National  Guard.  Seven  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. At  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Spain  all 
the  National  Guard  troops  of  Oregon  were  or- 
dered to  Portland  and  consolidated,  and  with 
additional  recruits  formulated  and  constituted 
the  Second  Oregon,  U.  S.  V.,  of  which  company 
Summers  was  given  the  command  by  Governor 
Lord.  May  4,  1898,  the  regiment  went  into 
camp.  On  the  7th,  organization  of  the  field  staff 
was  made,  constituting  the  date  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  regiment.  On  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  the  men  set  sail  for  the  Philippines,  this 
being  the  first  expedition  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  war  in  a  foreign  country.  June  ist 
they  arrived  at  Honolulu ;  June  20th,  entered  the 
port  of  San  Luis  de  Apra,  island  of  Guam ;  June 
2 1  St,  Companies  A  and  D  disembarked  to  effect 
the  surrender  of  the  islands ;  June  28th,  sighted 
Luzon ;  June  30th,  anchored  in  Manila  bay  off 
Cavite ;  July  ist  and  2d,  troops  landed;  August 
I2th,  ordered  to  Manila;  August  13th,  received 
the  surrender  of  fifteen  thousand  Spanish  troops, 
inside  the  walled  city;  August  14th,  removed  to 
barracks  Cviartel  de  Espana,  Calle  Victoria,  Ma- 
nila, Company  F  remaining  as  palace  guard ; 
January  11,  1899,  regiment  began  to  leave 
Cuartel ;  February  Sth,  battle  of  Manila,  and  in- 
surgents driven  from  their  trenches ;  February 
6th,  fighting  all  day  along  the  line,  and  capture 
of  the  water  works ;  February  loth,  battle  of 
Caloocan ;  February  15th,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred prisoners  captured  by  Company  A ;  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  third  battalion  engaged  at  San  Juan 
del  iVIonte;  March  3d,  fighting  at  Santa  Ana; 
March  sth.  Company  C  engaged  on  Mariquina 
road;  same  day.  Company  K  engaged  near  San 
Juan  del  Monte;  March  6th,  Company  G  and 
Hotchkiss  battery  engaged  insurgents  on  Mari- 
quina road ;  March  7th,  G  and  K  engaged  enemy 
near  Mariquina ;  March  loth,  entire  regiment  or- 
dered to  prepare  for  the  front:  March  13th,  ad- 
vanced upon  Guadalupe;  March  14th,  E  and  I 
crossed  river  and  engaged  enemy  opposite  Pasig, 
while  B,  D,  L  and  M  engaged  from  bluff  over- 
looking Pasig;  March  15th,  E  and  I  crossed  river 
and  engaged  enemy  one  mile  in  advance  of  for- 


mer position ;  March  i8th.  Company  D  sent  to  re- 
lief of  Tagui ;  March  19th,  B,  D,  E,  I  and  L  en- 
gaged in  battle  of  Laguna  de  Bey ;  March  20th, 
regiment  returned  to  Manila ;  March  22d,  Com- 
pany F  and  third  battalion  joined  regiment; 
March  24th.  marched  to  Caloocan;  March  25th, 
battle  of  Malabon,  captured  seven  lines  of  en- 
trenchment :  March  26th,  entered  village  of  Ti- 
nageros;  April  nth,  enemy  attacked  Marilac  and 
Bocave  camps ;  April  i6th,  attack  on  outposts 
east  of  Melinto ;  April  23d.  cavalry  engaged  en- 
emy north  of  Santa  Maria; April  24th, Narzogara 
captured ;  April  25th,  capture  of  Angot ;  May 
1st,  capture  of  San  Rafael;  May  3d,  captured 
Baliuag;  May  4th,  captured  Maasin ;  May  13th, 
captured  San  Miguel;  May  17th,  captured  San 
Isidro ;  May  22d,  telegram  received  ordering 
Oregon  to  JNIanila ;  May  23d,  homeward  bound ; 
June  13th,  first  battalion  embarked  on  Newport 
and  third  battalion  on  the  Ohio;  July  13th, 
reached  San  Francisco;  August  7,  1899,  mus- 
tered out.  During  its  term  of  service  the  regi- 
ment had  participated  in  forty-two  engagements. 
Among  the  many  communications  received  by 
General  Summers  bearing  testimony  to  his  ex- 
cellent service  in  the  Philippines,  he  especially 
treasures  the  following : 

"Manila,  P.  I.,  August  30,  1898. 
"Col.    O.    Summers,    Commanding    2d    Oregon, 
U.  S.  V. :  . 

"Sir — I  desire  to  express  to  you  in  very  strong 
terms  my  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which 
you  and  your  regiment  performed  the  verv  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  duties  of  acting  provost  marshal 
and  provost  guard  during  the  time  immediately 
following  the  capitulation  of  Manila.  It  gives 
me  much  pride  and  pleasure  on  the  eve  of  mv 
departure  to  recall  the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
supported  by  all  of  my  troops,  and  the  cheerful 
fortitude  with  which  they  have  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"Wesley  JMerritt, 
"Major-General,  U.  S.  A. 

"June  12,  1899. 
"Sir: 

"Your  regiment,  having  been  relieved  from 
my  command  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to 
the  L^nited  States  for  muster-out,  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  which  I  am  glad  to  avail  myself 
of  expressing  to  you  and  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  your  regiment,  my  high  appreciation  of  their 
gallant  and  faithful  service  while  thev  have  been 
under  my  command. 

"While  I  am  glad  the  regiment  is  to  return  to 
their  homes,  I  regret  to  lose  so  manv  good  sol- 
diers. When  your  regiment  came  to  mv  com- 
mand their  reputation  as  brave  and  gallant  sol- 
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diers  had  preceded  them.  Since  you  have  been 
with  me  our  work  has  been  constant,  arduous  and 
dangerous.  I  learned  very  soon  to  place  implicit 
confidence  in  your  energy,  judgment  and  cour- 
age, and  the  gallantry  and  bravery  of  your  men 
and  officers.  You  have  nobly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  among  the  best  soldiers  of  the 
American  army.  In  saying  farewell  to  the  regi- 
ment, I  wish  you  Godspeed  and  all  the  good  for- 
tune and  prosperity  that  may  and  should  come 
to  you. 

(Signed)  "H.  W.  Lawton, 

"  Major-General  Volunteers. 

"Candaba,  May  23,  1899. 
"Adjutant-General : 

"In  view  of  the  remarkable  successful  engage- 
ments of  Maasin,  Balac  Bridge  and  San  Isidro, 
participated  in  by  the  troops  under  Colonel  Sum- 
mers' immediate  command,  I  recommend  Colonel 
Summers  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  At  least,  I  believe  him 
entitled  to  the  corresponding  brevet.  I  make 
this  recommendation  in  advance  instead  of  in  my 
final  report  on  account  of  his  relief  from  this 
command  and  the  probability  of  immediate  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  My  report  will  con- 
tain recommendations  of  other  officers. 

"Lawton, 
"  Major-General   Volunteers. 

"Manila,  P.  I.,  May  27,  1899. 
"Col.  Owen  Summers,  2d  Oregon  Vol.  Inf. : 

"Sir — Your  regiment  is  about  to  leave  for 
home  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  now  desire  to  convey  to  )'0u 
my  high  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  serv- 
ices of  yourself  and  of  the  Second  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  skill,  ability  and  courage  with  which 
you  have  fought  your  regiment  is  deserving  the 
thanks  of  our  countrymen ;  the  bravery,  deter- 
mined courage,  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  In- 
fantry prove  them  worthy  successors  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Shiloh.  at  Gettysburg  and  in  the 
Wilderness.  Their  gallant  conduct  during  the 
recent  campaign  in  Luzon  has  reflected  credit 
upon  the  state  from  which  they  came. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"Lloyd  Whe.vton, 
"  Brigadier-General  LT.  S.  V. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations,  are  desirous  of 
expressing  their  deep  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
their  admiration  for  the  courage  of  the  Oregon 
soldiers  who  have  so  nobly  offered  their  lives  in 
defense  of  helpless  humanity  in  avenging  the  loss 
of  the  Maine,  in  behalf  of  civilization. 


"Whereas,  The  hearts  of  some  of  our  people 
are  bleeding  as  the  result  of  the  loss  by  sickness 
or  in  battle  of  loved  ones  to  them  most  dear ; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate,  the  house  concur- 
ring. That  the  congratulations,  admiration  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Oregon 
be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Ore- 
gon soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  be  and  is  hereby  extended  to 
the  mourning  friends  of  the  heroic  dead ; 

"That  the  secretary  of  state  be  and  he  is 
hereby  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Ore- 
gon regiment  at  Manila,  and  that  said  officer  be 
and  he  is  hereby  requested,  upon  receipt  of  such 
copy,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  read  to  each  com- 
pany of  his  said  regiment." 

Adopted  by  the  senate,  February  6,  1899. 
T.  C.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Concurred  in  by  the  house,  February  6,  1899. 
E.  V.  Carter, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  quality  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
Second  Oregon  was  indicated  by  a  brief  order  of 
General  Wheaton  at  Melinto :  "Orderly,  over- 
take those  Oregon  grayhounds  on  the  road  to 
Polo  and  order  them  to  Melinto.  Go  mounted  or 
j'ou  will  never  catch  them."  When,  after  the 
victory  at  Malabon,  General  Wheaton  was  asked, 
"Where  are  your  regulars?"  he  pointed  to  the 
Second  Oregon,  saying,  "There  are  my  regu- 
lars." They  were  more  than  once  placed  in  po- 
sitions where  supreme  courage  was  absolutely 
imperative,  and  never  once  did  they  falter  or  fall 
back.    Their  record  is  one  of  unstained  honor. 

On  his  return  to  Oregon  General  Summers 
was  tendered  the  re-appointment  as  United 
States  appraiser  by  the  president,  taking  effect 
September  i,  1899.  I"  addition  he  reorganized 
his  business  and  incorporated  the  Summers  & 
Prail  Crockery  Company,  but  in  February,  1900, 
sold  his  interest  and  has  since  given  his  entire 
attention  to  his  government  position. 

In  Portland,  July  23,  1880,  he  married  Miss 
Clara  T.  Olds,  who  was  born  in  Oregon,  her 
parents  having  been  pioneers  of  1847.  They  are 
the  parents  of  one  son,  Owen  George  Summers. 
Mrs.  Summers  is  identified  with  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Portland,  the  Native  Daughters 
of  Oregon  and  the  Women's  Relief  Corps. 

In  politics  General  Summers  has  always  been 
a  Republican.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Commer- 
cial Club,  at  one  time  was  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  now  associated  with 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being 
past  noble  grand  of  the  Portland  Lodge.  In  187 1 
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he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Apollo  Lodge,  No.  642, 
in  Chicago,  and  afterwards  became  a  charter 
member  of  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  114,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Portland.  At  one  time  he  was  honored 
with  the  position  of  commander  of  the  George 
Wright  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Portland,  and  in  1886 
he  was  elected  department  commander,  serving 
one  term.  An  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  on  his  re- 
turn from  Manila,  the  citizens  of  Oregon  pre- 
sented him  with  a  beautiful  jeweled  sword,  in 
recognition  of  his  meritorious  service  at  the  head 
of  the  Oregon  bovs. 


GEN.  CHARLES  F.  BEEBE.  While  the 
associations  of  General  Beebe  have  been  largely 
along  the  line  of  military  affairs  and  particularly 
with  the  Oregon  National  Guard,  he  has  had, 
nevertheless,  an  interesting  career  as  a  business 
man  and  is  now  identified  with  various  move- 
ments of  an  important  nature  bearing  upon  the 
commercial  progress  of  Portland.  The  family 
of  which  he  is  a  member  settled  in  New  England 
during  the  colonial  era.  His  grandfather,  Silas 
Beebe,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  was  for  years  a 
sailing  master  and  built  and  owned  a  number  of 
vessels  running  out  of  the  harbor  of  Mystic. 
It  was  in  this  seacoast  town  that  Charles  E., 
father  of  Charles  F.  Beebe,  was  born  and  reared, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  New  York  City  in 
youth  to  enter  upon  a  business  life.  From  1840 
until  his  death,  in  1892,  he  was  extensively  en- 
gaged as  a  tea  merchant  and  importer,  the  firm 
of  Beebe  &  Bro.  being  one  of  the  oldest  houses 
of  its  kind  in  the  city.  His  wife  was  Jane  B. 
Wade,  born  in  Springfield,  N.  J.,  and  deceased 
in  1891.  Her  father,  Elias  Wade,  Jr.,  was  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  a  wholesale  grocer 
for  some  years.  From  1865  until  his  death  in 
1878  he  acted  as  managing  partner  for  the  large 
importing  and  shipping  house  of  Grinnell,  Min- 
turn  &  Co.,  of  No.  t^^  South  street.  New  York. 

In  a  family  of  four  children  all  but  one 
attained  mature  years.  Of  these  William  W., 
a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1873,  became  an  attorney 
in  New  York  City  and  later  made  his  home  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  where  he  died.  An- 
other son,  Alfred  L.,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Mines  in  New  York  City,  was  for 
years  assistant  chemist  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health,  but  in  1898  came  to  Portland,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  The  third  son,  Charles  F., 
was  born  and  reared  in  New  York  City  and  in 
1865  was  graduated  from  Flushing  Institute. 
Afterward  he  entered  his  father's  office  at  No. 
149  Front  street,  New  York  City,  and  later  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  house  of  Beebe  &  Bro. 
On  his  withdrawal  in  1879  he  became  interested 


with  Henry  M.  Evans  in  the  cotton  brokerage 
business,  under  the  firm  name  of  Evans  &  Beebe. 
This  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1883,  and 
during  that  year  Mr.  Beebe,  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  A.  M.  Sutton,  came  to  the  west  to  take 
the  agency  for  Sutton  &  Co.,  of  New  York. 
On  his  arrival  in  Portland,  in  January,  1884,  he 
opened  a  branch  house,  starting  the  business  on 
the  1st  of  February,  at  No.  16  North  Front 
street.  In  July  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Sutton 
established  an  agency  in  San  Francisco,  the  two 
acting  as  western  agents  for  the  Dispatch  line 
of  clipper  ships  around  the  Horn  from  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  In  connection  with  the 
Portland  agency,  a  general  ship  chandlery  busi- 
ness was  conducted.  During  1896  Sutton  &  Co. 
discontinued  business  in  Portland,  but  Mr. 
Beebe,  having  become  interested  in  the  city  and 
bound  to  its  people  by  intimate  ties  of  friend- 
ship, decided  to  remain.  January  i,  1897,  the 
Charles  F.  Beebe  Company  was  incorporated 
with  him  as  president,  and  the  firm  has  since 
dealt  in  general  supplies,  imported  pig  iron  and 
coke,  and  conducted  a  general  shipping  and  com- 
mission business.  The  two-story  building  of 
the  firm  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  First  and 
Ankeny  streets. 

Besides  being  at  the  head  of  this  important 
enterprise,  Mr.  Beebe  is  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Lime  and  Plaster  Company,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  lime  and  plaster,  with  plant  four 
miles  from  Huntington.  On  the  organization  of 
the  Adamant  Company  he  became  a  charter 
member  and  is  now  its  secretary,  the  concern 
owning  and  operating  a  mill  at  the  foot  of  Four- 
teenth street.  Though  not  active  in  politics, 
he  is  a  stanch  Republican.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  he  was  president  one  term, 
vice-president  two  terms,  and  has  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  Ar- 
lington Club  has  honored  him  by  election  to 
official  positions,  while  in  the  Commercial  Club 
he  has  twice  been  elected  to  the  presidency.  In 
1903  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor  Williams  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Board,  under  the  new 
charter.  Owing  to  his  thorough  military  train- 
ing he  is  serving  on  the  committee  having  super- 
vision of  the  police  department.  Of  Presby- 
terian faith,  he  still  has  his  membership  in  the 
Madison  Square  Church  in  New  York. 

In  New  York  City  occurred  the  marriage  of 
General  Beebe  to  Miss  Emma  Bowne,  who  was 
born  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  and  received  her 
education  in  Miss  Porter's  School  at  Farming- 
ton,  N.  Y.  Her  father,  Simon  R.  Bowne,  was  a 
member  of  a  very  prominent  Quaker  family  of 
Flushing.  Born  of  her  marriage  are  three  sons, 
namely :  Walter  Bowne,  secretary  of  the  Qiarles 
F.  Beebe  Co. ;  Gerald  E.,  a  member  of  the  class 
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of  1904,  Yale  College;  and  Kenneth,  a  graduate 
of  Portland  Academy. 

After  seven  and  one-half  years  of  service  in 
the  Seventh  New  York  Regiment,  Company  H, 
beginning  February  14,  1871,  Mr.  Beebe  was 
honorably  discharged  in  November  of  1878. 
Immediately  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp, 
with  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  on  the  staff  of 
Brig. -Gen.  J.  M.  Varian,  commander  of 
the  Second  Brigade,  New  York  National  Guard. 
From  time  to  time  he  was  promoted  until  he  was 
brigade-quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
On  the  death  of  General  Varian,  the  command 
of  the  regiment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Louis  Fitzgerald,  and  Captain  Beebe 
was  retained  with  a  very  few  others.  To 
him  came  the  appointment  as  inspector  of  rifle 
practice,  with  the  rank  of  major,  which  position 
he  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1882.  Soon  afterward 
he  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  department  of 
rifle  practice,  with  his  former  rank  of  major, 
under  Gen.  Charles  F.  Robbins,  inspector-gen- 
eral of  rifle  practice  in  New  York,  on  the  gov- 
ernor's staff.  This  office  he  held  until  coming  to 
Oregon,  when  he  resigned. 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Oregon,  in  the  spring  of 
1886,  when  Company  K  was  organized  in  Port- 
land, General  Beebe  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant, then  first  lieutenant,  and  three  months 
later,  when  the  company  was  permanently  organ- 
ized, was  elected  its  captain,  serving  as  such  for 
a  year.  In  July  of  1887  he  was  elected  colonel  of 
the  First  Regiment,  Oregon  National  Guard,  on 
the  organization  of  the  full  regiment.  When  in 
camp  at  Milton,  Ore.,  in  i8gi,  he  was  re-elected 
colonel.  February  22,  1895,  he  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  brigadier-general  in  command 
of  the  Oregon  troops  by  Governor  William  P. 
Lord.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  four 
years  he  was  again  chosen  for  this  responsible 
position,  under  appointment  from  Governor  T. 
T.  Geer,  and  as  such  continues  to  the  present 
writing.  The  Oregon  troops  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing regiments :  Third  Infantry,  O.  N.  G.,  in 
Portland ;  Fourth  Infantry,  O.  N.  G.,  comprising 
companies  in  the  Willamette  valley ;  First  Sep- 
arate Battalion,  in  Eastern  Oregon ;  Light  Bat- 
tery Artillery,  in  Portland  ;  troop  of  cavalry  at 
Lebanon,  and  a  signal  corps  at  Corvallis.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  General  Beebe  has  accom- 
plished much  in  behalf  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Oregon,  for  this  fact  is  known  to  all  in  the  least 
familiar  with  the  development  of  militarv 
affairs  in  this  state,  and  due  credit  is  given  him 
for  his  thorough  work  in  the  development  of  the 
same.  His  connection  with  the  militia  in  New 
York  is  held  in  remembrance  through  his  life 
membership    in    the    Seventh    New    York    Regi- 


ment Veteran  Association.  It  was  in  New  York 
that  he  gained  his  accurate  training  in  military 
tactics  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  been 
invaluable  to  him  since  coming  to  the  coast  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  enabling  him  to  bring 
the  Oregon  National  Guard  into  a  position 
among  the  foremost  among  similar  organizations 
of  the  west. 


FRED  BICKEL.  The  word  pioneer  is  dis-- 
tinctly  applicable  to  that  venerable  citizen,  Fred 
Bickel,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1853,  and  locat- 
ing in  Portland,  materially  assisted  in  the  gen- 
eral upbuilding  of  the  town.  He  started  the 
first  confectionery  store  and  soda  water  manufac- 
tory here  and  has  of  late  years  been  successfulh- 
engaged  in  the  storage  business.  It  is  also  to 
his  credit  to  be  enrolled  among  the  soldiers  who 
were  destined  to  discipline  the  murderous  and 
treacherous  bands  of  Indians  who  infested  the 
plains  and  were  especially  troublesome  during 
the  wars  of  1854,  1855  and  1856.  During  that 
momentous  period  he  volunteered  in  Company 
A,  Oregon  Volunteers,  served  in  eastern  Oregon, 
and  was  mustered  out  and  honorably  discharged 
during  the  summer  of  1856.  He  participated  in 
several  skirmishes  with  the  Indians  in  Walla 
Walla  Valley,  one  of  which  lasted  for  four  days. 

In  his  general  makeup  Mr.  Bickel  embodies  the 
most  desirable  of  Teutonic  traits,  all  of  which 
have  been  fostered  and  developed  by  a  careful 
early  training  and  the  subsequent  necessity  for 
looking  out  for  himself.  He  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Rodenburg,  Germany,  on  the  river 
Fulda,  May  21,  1832,  and  is  a  son  of  George  and 
Elizabeth  Bickel,  natives  respectively  of  Roden- 
burg and  Solz.  George  Bickel  was  a  blacksmith 
up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement,  and  he  brought 
his  family  to  America  about  1846,  locating  in  St. 
Louis.  Of  the  three  children  who  attained  ma- 
turity in  his  family,  Fred  is  the  second  child  and 
oldest  son  and  the  only  one  living.  Like  the 
majority  of  the  German  reared  youths,  Fred 
Bickel  started  out  on  his  own  responsibility  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  upon  landing  in"  St. 
Louis,  after  an  ocean  voyage  of  fifty-three  days, 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  confectioner  for  four 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  two  and  a  half 
years  his  employer  died  of  cholera,  and  the  youth 
thereafter  worked  for  his  employer's  wife  and 
her  brother,  Frank  Dekum,  assisted  by  another 
apprentice.  Eventually  he  came  to  California 
with  Mr.  Dekum,  the  journey  towards  the  coast 
being  replete  with  many  adventures.  From  New 
Orleans  they  sailed  to  Chagres,  Panama,  where 
they  took  a  small  boat  up  the  river  of  that  name 
to  Corcona,  the  head  of  navigation.  Thereafter 
they    walked    twenty-eight    miles    to     Panama, 
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where  they  were  compelled  to  wait  two  weeks 
because  all'  transportation  opportunities  were  en- 
gaged in  advance  for  about  three  months.  The 
travelers  managed  to  secure  passage  on  the  ves- 
sel Anna  Smith,  bound  for  Acapulco,  which, 
however,  was  obliged  to  put  into  port  because  of 
shortage  of  water.  Finally  they  got  aboard  the 
Golden  Gate,  bound  for  San  Francisco.,  which 
city  they  reached  after  two  months,  about  May 
21,  1852. 

In  Shasta  City,  Cal.,  Mr.  Bickel  engaged  in 
business  with  Mr.  Dekum,  but  the  latter  removed 
from  Shasta  City  to  Portland  in  1853.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Bickel  assumed  control  of  the  confection- 
ery shop  left  in  his  charge,  but  in  May,  1853,  it 
was  burned  to  the  ground,  entailing  considerable 
loss.  Shortly  afterward  he  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, whence  he  embarked  on  the  Columbia  for 
Portland,  which  he  reached  in  June  of  that  year. 
Here  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  De- 
kum, under  the  firm  name  of  Dekum  &  Bickel, 
confectioners,  which  was  the  first  enterprise  of 
the  kind  in  the  town,  and  was  located  for  the 
time  being  between  Stark  and  Washington 
streets.  In  1856  he  started  the  first  soda  manu- 
factory in  Portland,  which  he  and  Mr.  Dekum 
ran  for  ten  years,  but  which  is  now  carried  on 
by  other  parties.  At  the  expiration  of  their  re- 
lationship Mr.  Dekum  and  Mr.  Bickel  had  been 
connected  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

After  going  out  of  business  with  his  old  time 
partner  Mr.  Bickel  was  out  of  work  for  a  time, 
l3ut  in  1883  built  the  large  storage  house  which 
he  has  since  managed,  and  which  is  80x100  feet 
ground  dimensions.  The  building  is  four  stories 
in  height,  and  the  front  contains  two  double 
stores.  Mr.  Bickel  has  also  put  up  other  stores 
and  public  buildings  in  Portland,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  a  large  holder  of  town  real  estate. 
He  erected  a  block  on  Second  street,  between 
Ash  and  Ankeny,  which  is  150x112  feet  ground 
dimensions,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  has 
eleven  stores  in  front. 

Through  the  marriage  of  i\Ir.  Bickel  and 
Catherine  Karlskind,  who  was  born  in  St.  Clair 
county,  III.,  near  Belleville,  five  children  have 
been  born :  Caroline  Fredericka,  and  Louise, 
both  of  whom  are  living  at  home ;  George  L.,  a 
strawberry  rancher  on  Hood  river.  Ore. ;  Albert, 
a  clerk  in  Portland;  and  Frederick,  a  collector  in 
Portland.  Mr.  Bickel  is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
but  has  never  been  induced  to  accept  official 
recognition.  He  has  been  prominent  before  the 
public  in  various  capacities,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  organization  of  several  societies  in  which  his 
countrymen  feel  particularly  at  home,  among 
them  being  the  Turn  Verein  and  the  German  Aid 
Society.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  the  Oregon  Pioneers'  Association. 


CAPT.  J.  C.  AINSWORTH.  The  history 
of  Oregon  would  be  incomplete  did  it  fail  to 
give  the  life  record  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth, 
who  was  for  many  years  a  well  known  factor 
in  navigation  and  railwaj'  matters  as  well  as  a 
promoter  of  banking  interests  in  the  northwestern 
country.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Commiger  Ains- 
W'orth,  who  died  when  his  son  J.  C.  was  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age.  Captain  Ainsworth  was  born 
in  Springborough,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  June 
6,  1822,  and  on  the  Mississippi  river  received  his 
first  lessons  in  the  profession  which  afterward 
made  him  famous.  On  arriving  at  man's  estate 
he  was  quickly  promoted  to  the  position  of  pilot 
and  subsequently  to  that  of  master  on  a  passen- 
gen  steamer  plying  between  St.  Louis  and  up- 
river  points.  While  in  this  service  he  first  heard 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  the 
wonderful  possibilities  for  labor  and  capital  in 
that  state.  He  accordmgly  journeyed  to  San 
Francisco  in  1850,  accompanied  by  the  noted 
banker,  William  C.  Ralston,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  went  to  Oregon  to 
take  command  of  the  Lot  Whitcomb.  His  life  in 
the  northwest  from  this  time  until  he  retired, 
nearly  thirty  years  afterward,  was  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  marine  pursuits,  and  to  his  thor- 
ough and  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
all  its  details  was  due  the  marvelous  success 
achieved  by  the  great  transportation  companv  in 
which  he  was  a  leading  spirit  from  the  time  of  its 
inception  until  it  was  merged  from  the  Oregon 
Steamship  &  Navigation  Company  into  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company.  He  was 
president  of  the  latter  company  until  it  was  sold 
to  the  Mllard  syndicate  in  1881,  for  $5,000,000. 
He  built  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  through 
from  California  to  the  Sound,  getting  the  engine 
into  Puget  Sound  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
expiration  of  a  valuable  land  subsidy.  This,  too, 
he  completed,  furnishing  the  means  from  his  own 
pocket.  He  started  the  Ainsworth  National  Bank 
in  1883,  built  the  Ainsworth  Block  in  1881,  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Oak  streets,  and  started  the 
Central  Bank  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  acting  as  its  presi- 
dent until  his  death.  While  Captain  Ainswortli 
made  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  remarkable 
financier  among  the  money  kings  on  both  sides  of 
the  continent,  yet  he  always  remained  a  firm 
friend  of  the  laboring  classes.  Retrenchment 
with  him  did  not  commence  with  a  reduction  of 
salaries.  "Give  the  boys  good  salaries,"  was  a 
sentiment  he  always  expressed,  and  "the  boys," 
since  grown  gray,  many  of  them  in  the  service  of 
less  appreciative  masters,  will  never  forget  the 
kind-hearted  employer  who  appreciated  good 
services  and  acknowledged  the  same  in  a  substan- 
tial manner.  As  an  indication  of  the  regard  in 
which  Captain  Ainsworth  was  held  by  the  people 
of  the  upper  country,  from  whom  much  of  the 
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revenue  of  the  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
panv  was  derived,  an  extract  from  an  article  pub- 
lished in  The  Dalles  Inland  Empire  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Captain  Ainsworth,  is  herewith 
given :  "He  has  been  at  all  times  a  gentlemanly 
public  servant,  a  faithful  custodian  of  the  inter- 
ests of  his  fellow  stockholders  and  the  most  equit- 
able and  merciful  of  employers.  In  fine,  he  has 
been  a  good  friend  to  friends  and  a  semi-foe  to 
enemies.  His  broad  sense  of  justice  has  made 
him  the  object  of  an  almost  filial  degree  of  affec- 
tion from  his  employes,  and  to  his  sagacity  in 
making  three  voluntary  reductions  of  freight 
rates  without  compulsion  in  five  years'  tiyne,  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  are 
largely  attributable." 

Captain  Ainsworth's  friendship  for  his  early 
companion  and  friend,  W.  C.  Ralston,  lasted  until 
the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Ralston,  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  folowing  story  was  told  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner:  "When  Captain  Ainsworth 
and  W.  C.  Ralston  arrived  in  California  they  sep- 
arated. Mr.  Ralston  remained  in  San  Francisco, 
and  engaged  in  the  banking  business  with  Eugene 
Kelly,  while  Captain  Ainsworth  went  to  Oregon 
and  began  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  river. 
Each  was  successful,  and  one  day  Ainsworth  saw 
a  chance  to  increase  his  fortune  if  he  could  be- 
come possessed  of  $100,000.  As  he  desired  this 
amount  very  much  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and 
called  on  his  old  friend,  W.  C.  Ralston,  for  assist- 
ance. The'  details  of  the  plan  were  outlined  and 
the  required  amount  was  promptly  advanced  on 
a  sixtv-day  note.  When  Mr.  Kelly  returned  from 
an  eastern  trip  lie  looked  over  the  aiTairs  of  tlie 
institution  and  noted  the  transaction.  He  was 
much  displeased  with  the  loan  and  insisted  upon 
its  immediate  recall.  Ralston  defended  his  action 
warmly,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  some  words 
passed  between  the  partners.  In  the  meantime 
Ainsworth  had  gone  to  Oregon,  and  the  custom- 
ary notice  was  delayed  until  the  sailing  of  the 
next  steamer.  Ainsworth  concluded  the  deal, 
cleared  up  something  like  $250,000,  and  started 
the  borrowed  money  homeward  within  a  few 
days,  and  the  vessel  which  carried  the  recall 
passed  the  money  on  the  way  to  the  bank.  This 
transaction  so  angered  Ralston  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  partnership  and  opened  the  Bank  of 
California.  Before  retiring  from  the  Oregon 
Steam  Navigation  Company  Captain  Ainsworth 
invested  largely  in  real  estate  in  Tacoma,  and  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  construction  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  between 
the  Columbia  river  and  Puget  Sound.  In  1880 
he  removed  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  where  he  became 
interested  in  local  banking  and  subsequently  ex- 
ploited the  famous  watering  place,  Redondo 
Reach,  expending  nearly  $3,000,000  in  trans- 
forming it  into  one  of  the  finest  seaside  resorts  on 


the  Pacific  coast.  Captain  Ainsworth  died  at  his 
home  near  Oakland,  December  30,  1893,  and  few 
if  any  of  the  pioneers  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  the  northwest  have  left  a  record  which 
will  prove  more  lasting  or  more  creditable. 

The  second  marriage  of  Captain  Ainsworth 
occurred  in  San  Francisco,  the  lady  of  his  choice 
being  Fannie  Bobbitt,  daughter  of  Gen.  Edwin 
Burr  Bobbitt,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  chief 
of  the  Quartermaster  Department,  U.  S.  A.  His 
son,  Lawrence  S.  Bobbitt,  is  second  in  rank  for 
chief  of  ordnance,  stationed  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  and 
his  son,  Edwin  B.  Bobbitt,  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  and  now  a  captain  of  ordnance  stationed  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cnto  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
and  his  wife  were  born  six  children,  five  of  whom 
are  still  living,  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  H. 
B.  Ainsworth  is  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  & 
Redondo  Railroad  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
J.  C.  Ainsworth,  Jr.,  is  represented  in  the  follow- 
ing biographical  sketch.  The  mother  of  this  fam- 
ily survives  her  husband  and  resides  in  Portland. 
Captain  Ainsworth  was  for  years  a  very  promi- . 
nent  Mason,  and  Ainsworth  Lodge  and  Ains- 
worth Chapter,  in  Oregon,  are  named  in  his 
honor.  He  attained  the  thirty-third  degree  and 
was  first  Grand  Master  of  Oregon  and  was  for 
years  active  inspector-general  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  in  the  state 
of  Oregon,  the  highest  post  of  honor  possible  of 
attainment  in  the  state. 

Captain  Ainsworth  was  a  man  fitted  by  his 
excellent  business  qualities  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  the  upbuilding  and  growth  of  a  new  country 
such  as  the  northwest  at  the  time  he  took  up  his 
abode  here,  and  that  he  faithfully  fulfilled  every 
duty  devolving  upon  him  and  carried  forward  to  a 
successful  completion  whatever  he  undertook  was 
a  well  known  fact.  Strict  integrity  and  upright- 
ness were  salient  features  in  his  characteristics, 
and  all  who  knew  him  regarded  him  with  the 
highest  honor  and  respect. 

(For  many  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding biography  credit  is  due  to  Lewis  &  Dry- 
den's  History  of  the  Pacific  Northwest). 


J.  C.  AINSWORTH.  One  of  the  leading  and 
prominent  business  men  of  Portland  is  J.  C. 
Ainsworth,  who  is  active  and  energetic  and  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
commercial  progress  and  general  upbuilding  of 
the  state  in  which  he  lives.  He  is  one  of  Port- 
land's native  sons,  having  been  born  in  this  city 
January  4,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Capt.  J.  C.  and 
Fannie  (Bobbitt)  Ainsworth.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  LTniversity  of  California  in 
1 89 1,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
He  then  took  a  special  course  in  electrical  engin- 
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eering  in  the  same  institution,  graduating  in  1892 
and  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
from  his  ahna  mater.  Subsequent  to  this  he 
spent  one  vear  in  the  Central  Bank  of  Oakland, 
Cal.  In  1894  he  came  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
engaged  in  the  banking  business  for  himself,  with 
the  Ainsworth  National  Bank  and  acting  as  presi- 
dent of  the  same,  which  had  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000.  In  1902  he  consolidated  the  Ainsworth 
National  Bank  with  the  United  States  National, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  National 
Bank,  the  same  having  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000 
and  later  increased  it  to  $300,000.  This  is  one 
of  the  strongest  institutions  on  the  coast.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  Bank,  of  Tacoma,  having  a  cap- 
ital stock  of  $300,000,  and  in  1902  he  succeeded 
Col.  C.  W.  Griggs  as  president  of  the  company. 
He  is  president  of  the  Oregon  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company,  having  a  capitalization  of  $500,- 
000,  and  is  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Pacific  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  institution  has  a  capital  of  $15,000,- 
000,  and  has  lines  extending  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska  with  150,000  subscribers.  He  is  treasurer 
of  the  Portland  Railway  Company;  director  of 
the  Portland  Hotel  Company,  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  the  Portland  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  the  Pacific  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company,  the  Los  Angeles  &  Redondo 
Railway  Company,  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  numerous  others,  including 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair. 

In  Portland,  June  26,  1901,  J.  C.  Ainsworth 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Heitshu, 
who  was  born  in  California.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
is  a  stanch  Republican  in  his  political  views  and 
is  ex-president  of  the  Arlington  Club.  His  relig- 
ious faith  is  indicated  by  his  membership  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Through  his  good  busi- 
ness judgment  he  has  not  only  gained  for  himself 
success  in  life,  but  his  efi^orts  have  been  of  bene- 
fit in  promoting  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  communities  in  which  he  has  been  finan- 
cially interested.  He  is  a  wide-awake,  capable 
man,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  a  good  business 
opportunity.  A  gentleman  of  fine  presence,  genial 
manner  and  handsome  appearance,  his  good  qual- 
ities win  the  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact. 


CAPT.  JOSEPH  A.  SLADEN.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  active  list  of  the  army,  in 
1889,  Captain  Sladen  has  been  a  resident  of 
Portland,  where  he  was  engaged  for  five  vears 
as  special  agent  and  adjuster  for  the  German- 
American  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
January  i,  1894,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
United    States    circuit    court    by    Judge    W.    B. 


Gilbert,  circuit  judge,  which  position  he  still  oc- 
cupies. He  is  also  LInited  States  commissioner, 
to  which  position  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  C. 
B.  Bellinger,  United  States  district  judge. 

Captain  Sladen  was  born  in  Rochdale,  Lanca- 
shire, England,  April  9,  1841,  the  youngest  of 
four  children,  three  boys  and  one  girl.  His 
father  dying  while  he  was  very  young,  his  fam- 
ily came  to  this  country  when  he  was  about  five 
years  of  age.  They  settled  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  left  the 
high  school  to  enter  the  army  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  including  the  famous  battles  of  Chan- 
cellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  With  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  corps  he  went  west  to  the  relief  of 
Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  and  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  under  General  Sherman  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  and  in  the  bat- 
tles incident  thereto.  He  was  also  in  the  March 
to  the  Sea,  and  the  campaigns  through  the  Caro- 
linas,  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville, 
N.  C.  For  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Resaca,  Ga.,  he  was  awarded  a  congressional 
medal  of  honor,  and  in  1866  was  bre vetted  a 
first  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  regular  army 
for  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Jones- 
boro,  which  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Atlanta. 
In  November,  1864,  he  was  commissioned  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Fourteenth  LTnited  States 
Colored  Infantry,  and  thereafter  served  till  the 
close  of  the  war  as  an  aide  upon  the  staflf  of 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.  He  was  appointed  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  Seventeenth  United  States 
Infantry  March  27,  1866,  and  continued  on  duty 
as  an  aide  to  General  Howard,  remaining  on  duty 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  until  1874,  when  he  ac- 
companied that  general  to  the  department  of  the 
Columbia,  with  headquarters  at  Portland.  He 
participated  in  the  Indian  wars  in  that  depart- 
ment, that  of  the  Nez  Perces  in  1877,  ''"cl  that 
of  the  Bannocks  and  Piutes  in  1878.  With  the 
appointment  of  General  Howard  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  LInited  States  Military  Academv  he 
accompanied  that  officer  as  adjutant  general  of 
that  institution,  and  also  accompanied  him  to  the 
department  of  the  Platte,  at  Omaha,  when  that 
general  was  ordered  there  in  1882. 

In  October,  1885,  Captain  Sladen  was  ordered 
on  duty  with  his  regiment,  the  Fourteenth  United 
States  Infantry,  to  which  he  had  been  trans- 
ferred, at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  and 
served  there  as  regimental  quartermaster  until 
promoted  to  the  command  of  his  company  in 
1888.  April  8,  1889,  he  was  retired  from  active 
service  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  right  leg, 
which  had  occurred  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  1891 
he  was  elected  commander  of  the  Grand  Arni\' 
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of  the  Republic  for  the  department  of  Oregon, 
and  served  on  several  occasions  as  aide  on  the 
staff  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  that  organi- 
zation. He  is  a  member,  and  past  commander  of 
Lincoln-Garfield  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  and  also  a  past 
commander  of  the  Oregon  Commandery  of  the 
military  order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

In  Massachusetts  Captain  Sladen  was  united 
in  marriage,  in  1866,  with  Martha  Frances  Win- 
chester, a  native  of  Lowell,  and  of  this  union 
there  have  been  born  four  children.  Fred  Win- 
chester, who  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
June,  1890,  is  now  a  captain  in  the  army,  and  an 
instructor  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, having  been  detailed  at  that  institution  after 
serving  through  the  Philippine  campaigns  as  an 
aide  to  Major-General  Otis ;  Harry  Stinson,  a 
graduate  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  is 
now  with  the  Portland  General  Electric  Com- 
pany ;  Frank  Joseph,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class 
of  1902,  is  a  student  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal College ;  and  Caroline  L.  is  the  wife  of  Capt. 
John  J.  Bradley,  of  the  Fourteenth  United  States 
Infantry. 

Captain  Sladen  is  prominent  in  Masonic  cir- 
cles. He  was  made  a  Mason  in  B.  B.  French 
Lodge,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1866,  and  was 
afterwards  master  of  Mount  Hood  Lodge  at 
Vancouver,  Wash.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason,  and  is  identified  with  the  Oregon  Con- 
sistory, and  El  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Port- 
land ;  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  is  sociallv  a 
member  of  the  Arlington  Club.  Although  so 
long  connected  with  affairs  military,  and  every 
inch  a  soldier  in  bearing  and  general  deportment. 
Captain  Sladen  possesses  a  geniality  and  good 
fellowship  which  have  won  him  many  and  lasting 
friends,  and  he  has  evinced  in  his  latter  dav  un- 
dertakings shrewd  business  and  executive  ability. 


WILLIAM  FRAZIER.  In  the  record  of  the 
life  of  a  successful  man  there  is  always  much  of 
interest,  and  particularly  is  this  true  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  is  forced  to  begin  the  battle  of  life 
in  extreme  youth,  unaided  and  penniless.  No 
greater  source  of  inspiration  can  be  offered  a 
young  man  of  ambition  than  the  example  afforded 
by  such  a  life  in  the  maturity  of  its  success. 

The  death  of  his  parents  when  he  was  a  mere 
child  forced  William  Frazier  to  undertake  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  self-support  at  a  ver\' 
early  age,  but  the  self-reliance  thereby  developed 
proved  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him.  Though 
the  years  of  his  youth  were  less  free  from  care 
than  those  of  most  boys,  the  activities  of  his 
manhood  doubtless  have  been  more  successful 
by  reason  of  these  very  deprivations  and  hard- 
ships of  boyhood.     He  was  born  in  Shelik,  near 


Ross  Shire,  Scotland,  September  15,  185 1,  and 
was  the  second  of  three  sons.  The  oldest,  Hector, 
died  in  Washington ;  the  youngest,  Collin,  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Grande  Ronde  Valley,  Union 
county,  Ore.  His  father,  George  Frazier,  a  ship 
carpenter  by  trade,  was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  off 
the  coast  of  England,  and  subsequently  the  wid- 
owed mother  brought  the  three  sons  to  the  United 
States,  settling  near  Kawanee,  III,  where  she 
died  two  years  later. 

When  the  family  crossed  the  ocean  William 
Frazier  was  a  child  of  six  years.  For  a  time 
after  their  arrival  in  Illinois  all  went  well,  and 
he  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  country 
schools  of  Henry  county.  111.,  three  winter  terms. 
But  with  the  death  of  his  mother  he  was  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  In  1863,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  under  the  escort  of  his  uncle,  John 
McDonald,  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon  as 
a  member  of  a  party  accompanying  a  train  of 
one  hundred  wagons.  At  that  time  the  Indians 
were  particularly  troublesome,  and  his  party  never 
would  have  reached  the  coast  had  it  not  been  for 
a  government  escort  of  thirty-six  mule  teams  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Crawford.  The  great  cavalcade  of 
emigrants  and  soldiers  proved  too  formidable 
for  the  wandering  bands  of  Indians  to  attack, 
and  they  were  permitted  to  pursue  their  course 
unmolested.  One  of  the  wagon  teams  was  driven 
by  the  twelve-year-old  boy,  who  in  many  ways 
proved  himself  a  useful  companion  for  the  older 
men.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  the  coast,  his 
uncle  settled  upon  a  claim  in  Grande  Ronde  \'al- 
Icy  where,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  still 
makes  his  home. 

After  three  months  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Frazier 
went  to  Umatilla  Landing,  where  he  worked  in 
a  dry  goods  store  for  Mr.  Case  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  he  secured  employment  on  a 
pack  train  from  Umatilla  to  Boise  City,  Bannock, 
Albany  and  Placerville,  Idaho,  which  occupation 
he  followed  for  two  years,  riding  the  bell  horse 
and  acting  as  cook  for  the  train.  During  the 
fall  of  1865  he  arrived  in  Portland,  where  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  At  first,  he  followed 
any  occupation  that  presented  itself,  and  availed 
himself  of  such  leisure  as  he  could  command  in 
order  that  he  might  attend  to  his  neglected 
schooling.  For  one  winter  he  attended  Portland 
Academy.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he  bought  an 
interest  in  a  butcher  shop  in  Portland,  but  after 
a  year  or  more  began  to  take  contracts  for  the 
piles  on  the  lower  docks  of  the  Willamette.  This 
work  consumed  two  years,  during  whicli  time 
he  cleared  the  neat  sum  of  $io,ooo.  A  portion 
of  his  earnings  he  invested  in  a  livery  stable, 
which  he  conducted  for  three  years  and  then 
sold.  His  next  enterprise  was  with  L.  A.  God- 
dard,  under  the  firm  name  of  Goddard  &  Frazier, 
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the  two  conducting  a  large  stable  on  Morrison 
and  Second  streets.  In  1883  a  three-story  barn 
was  built,  loo.xioo,  on  Fifth  and  Taylor  streets, 
and  here  he  has  since  engaged  in  business,  being 
with  Mr.  Goddard  until  1897,  and  since  then  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Frazier  &  McLean.  In 
addition  to  the  renting  of  horses  and  vehicles,  he 
has  done  a  large  business  in  buying  and  selling- 
stock.  At  times  he  has  brought  in  three  car- 
loads of  horses  from  Chicago  at  once,  these  being 
sold  principally  to  loggers  and  lumbermen.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  supplied  the  government 
with  horses,  furnishing  five  thousand  for  the 
Manila  campaign,  and  in  all  of  his  contracts  with 
the  government  his  work  was  conducted  with 
sagacity  and  dispatch. 

In  Portland,  in  1873,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
William  Frazier  and  Margaret  E.  Long,  who  was 
born  near  this  city,  her  father,  Edward  Long, 
having  come  from  Ohio  in  1847  ^"d  settled  two 
miles  from  the  city  of  Portland.  The  only  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frazier  is  Charles  R.  Frazier, 
who  graduated  from  a  business  college  and  at- 
tended Leland  Stanford  Lniversity  for  two  years, 
afterward  acting  as  deputy  county  sheriff  under 
his  father.  The  Commercial  Club  and  Riverside 
Driving  Association  number  Mr.  Frazier  among 
their  members.  While  he  is  not  connected  with 
any  denomination,  he  is  a  contributor  to  the 
Baptist  Church,  with  which  his  wife  is  identified. 
Flis  fraternal  connections  include  membership  in 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks ;  Portland  Lodge  No.  55, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i,  thirty- 
second  degree;  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S. 
The  leading  position  he  held  in  the  Republican 
party,  as  well  as  among  the  citizens  of  his  home 
town,  led  to  his  selection  in  1896  for  the  office 
of  county  sheriff,  and  not  only  was  he  elected  at 
that  time,  but  in  1898  and  1900  he  was  honored 
by  re-election,  serving  from  July,  1896,  to  July, 
1902,  when  he  retired  and  did  not  enter  the  lists 
as  a  candidate.  The  qualities  which  he  possesses 
qualified  him  for  the  duties  of  sheriff.  With  a 
robust  mental  and  physical  sturdiness,  he  was 
a  terror  to  evil  doers  and  law-breakers,  and  his 
several  administrations  won  the  commendation 
of  the  law-abiding  element  of  the  county.  As  a 
private  citizen,  as  well  as  in  his  official  capacity, 
he  has  won  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  and  has  gained  a  deserved  prominence 
in  the  city  to  which  he  came,  unknown,  many 
years  ago. 


HON.  SOLOiNION  HIRSCH.  The  Pacific 
slope  has  furnished  to  the  country  many  men  of 
high  intellectual  attainments,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  various  fields  of  endeav- 
or for  which  the  American  commonwealth   has 


become  noted  during  the  past  few  decades.  In 
the  commercial  world  by  far  the  great  majorit} 
of  these  have  been  men  who  began  life  with  no 
resources  excepting  their  own  industry  and  in- 
domitable spirit.  While  the  pioneers  of  the 
great  west  have  been,  as  a  rule,  men  born  and 
reared  in  America,  there  also  have  been  found, 
especially  in  the  years  following  immediately  after 
the  first  great  rush  to  this  country  of  wonderful 
opportunity,  numerous  conspicuous  instances 
where  rare  successes  have  been  the  reward  of 
diligent  application  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
come  from  foreign  shores  to  cast  their  lot  with 
the  ambitious  sons  of  the  east  who  have  sought 
fame  and  fortune  in  this  opulent  region.  The 
history  of  the  operations  of  the  early  settlers  on 
the  coast  has  shown,  however,  that  it  has  been 
men  of  force  of  character  and  determination  only 
(with  rare  exceptions  has  this  been  true)  to  whom 
the  greatest  measure  of  success  has  come.  The 
life  record  of  the  late  Hon.  Solomon  Hirsch  of 
Portland,  e.x-United  States  minister  to  Turkey, 
forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  illustrations  of 
this  obvious  truth — that  personal  character  and 
genuine  worth  count  for  more  in  the  contest  for 
supremacy  in  the  liberal  atmosphere  of  the  west 
than  in  any  other  section  of  this  free  country, 
or  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Even  so 
brief  a  resume  of  the  life  services  of  Mr.  Hirsch 
as  it  is  possible  to  give  in  a  volume  of  this  char- 
acter will  be  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  young 
men  of  the  future  generations  who  start  out 
on  their  careers  no  more  amply  equipped  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  than  he.  The  story,  in  the  tell- 
ing, sounds  like  a  romance. 

Born  in  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  ]March  25, 
1839,  he  was  a  son  of  Samson  Hirsch,  a  member 
of  an  old  and  respected  family  of  that  kingdom. 
There  were  five  sons  in  the  family  who  came  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Leopold,  who  settled  in  Oregon 
as  early  as  1851,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Salem,  and  died  in  1892.  J.  B.  and  Mayer 
were  pioneers  of  1853  in  this  state,  and  also  fol- 
lowed mercantile  pursuits  in  Salem,  where  the 
former  died ;  the  latter  died  in  New  York  in 
1875.  Edward,  who  settled  in  Oregon  in  1858, 
became  a  merchant  in  Salem,  where  he  has  also 
been  prominently  identified  with  public  affairs. 
In  1878  he  was  elected  state  treasurer  of  Oregon, 
and  upon  the  expiration  of  four  years  was  re- 
elected to  the  office.  Further  honored  by  the 
people  of  his  city,  in  i8go  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  state  senate.  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Salem,  an  office  which  he 
fills  at  the  present  time. 

The  youngest  of  the  five. sons  in  the  family, 
Solomon  was  fifteen  years  of  age  when,  in  1854, 
he  set  sail  from  Havre  for  New  York.  After  a 
voyage  of  forty-two  days  he  arrived  at  his  desti- 
nation.     Without   any   delay   he   secured   work 
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as  a  clerk  in  New  York,  and  later  was  similarly 
employed  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  Rochester, 
N.  H.  Meantime,  from  his  brothers,  who  had 
preceded  him  to  Oregon,  he  received  glowing 
reports  of  the  prospects  in  the  west,  and  deter- 
mined to  join  them  in  this  state.  March 
20,  1858,  he  took  passage  on  the  vessel  Star  of 
the  West  for  Aspinwall,  and  after  crossing  the 
Isthmus,  proceeded  on  the  Golden  Gate  to  San 
l-'rancisco,  where  he  made  a  short  stop.  From 
there  he  came  to  Portland,  landing  here  in  April, 
1858.  His  objective  point  was  Salem,  but  l;e  soon 
moved  to  Dallas,  where  he  opened  a  retail  store, 
continuing  there  until  1861.  A  later  location  was 
Silverton,  Marion  county,  where  he  conducted  a 
mercantile  business  until  the  fall  of  1864.  Upon 
returning  to  Portland  he  became  a  partner  of  L. 
Fleischner  and  A.  Schlussel,  under  the  firm  title  of 
L.  Fleischner  &  Co.,  wholesale  merchants  occupy- 
ing a  store  on  Front  street,  between  Stark  and  C3ak 
streets.  In  1875  the  concern  was  consolidated 
with  that  owned  by  Jacob  Mayer,  and  the  name 
thereupon  became  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co.,  under 
which  style  it  operates  at  the  present  time.  The 
members  of  the  firm  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hirsch  were :  Solomon  Hirsch,  Isaac  N. 
Fleischner,  Marcus  G.  Fleischner,  M.  A.  Mayer 
and  Samuel  Simon.  The  trade  built  up  by  this 
firm,  as  manufacturers  and  importers  of  dry  goods 
and  men's  furnishings  has  extended  into  Wash- 
ington, Idaho  and  Montana,  besides  reaching 
into  every  part  of  Oregon. 

In  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Hirsch  was  a  Alason, 
and  the  manner  of  his  initiation  into  the  order 
may  testify  to  the  great  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held.  Amongst  the  oldest  prerogatives  of  a  grand 
master  of  Masons,  very  rarely  conferred  or  ex- 
ercised, is  the  right  of  conferring  the  degree  of 
Masonry  without  the  usual  scrutiny  of  the  can- 
didate by  secret  ballot.  In  the  history  of  the 
order  in  the  state  of  Oregon  that  prerogative  has 
been  exercised  but  once — in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hirsch  and  Cyrus  A.  Dolph,  who  together,  in 
1902,  were  so  distinguished,  in  the  language  of 
the  craft  being  made  Masons  "at  sight."  The 
honor  may  be  somewhat  inexplicable  to  those  not 
identified  with  the  order.  But  Masons  will  un- 
derstand that  this  compliment  was  a  recognition 
of  the  honor,  the  probity,  the  character,  the 
noble  life,  the  high  principles  of  the  man  thus 
welcomed  into  the  greatest  secret  order  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hirsch  took  place  in 
Portland,  February  i,  1870,  and  united  him  with 
Josephine,  daughter  of  Jacob  Mayer,  a  native  of 
New  Orleans.  There  are  four  children  in  the 
family,  namely:  Ella,  Sanford,  Mai  and  Clemen- 
tine. 

The  public  service  of  Mr.  Hirsch  was  as  note- 
worthy   as    his   private    business   career.      As    a 


member  of  the  state  legislature  during  the  session 
of  1872  he  assisted  in  electing  United  States 
Senator  Mitchell.  In  1874  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  his  district  in  the  state  senate,  and 
four  years  later  was  again  elected  to  that  office. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term,  in  1882, 
he  was  re-elected,  and  served  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  session  of  1885.  During  his  latter  period 
of  service  he  again  gave  his  support  to  Mr. 
Mitchell ;  but  failing  to  bring  his  candidate  suc- 
cess, turned  his  support  to  J.  N.  Dolph,  who  was 
elected.  During  the  session  of  1880  he  was  hon- 
ored by  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
senate.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  third  term  he 
declined  further  renomination  and  returned  to 
private  life.  Nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  particularly  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  party,  were  not  content 
to  allow  him  to  remain  aloof  from  public  affairs. 
In  1885  they  brought  his  name  before  the  people 
as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate.  A 
few  of  the  minority  Republicans  had  their  own 
candidate,  but  Mr.  Hirsch  was  the  choice  of  the 
majority  of  his  party.  When  the  matter  was 
taken  up  by  the  legislative  body  of  which  he  was 
at  the  time  a  member,  he  lacked  but  one  vote  of 
being  elected.  Had  he  cast  that  vote  for  himself, 
he  would  have  gained  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
senate,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so  and  there- 
fore lost  the  office.  An  occurrence  so  unusual  was 
widely  commented  upon  at  the  time  and  has  never 
been  forgotten.  During  his  service  as  state  sen- 
ator he  supported  scores  of  important  bills. 
Among  these  was  an  assignment  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  (1878),  to  which  he  introduced 
an  amendment  giving  it  many  features  in  common 
with  the  more  recently  adopted  national  bank- 
ruptcy law. 

In  1888  Mr.  Hirsch  went  abroad  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Mr.  Fleischner  in  Vienna.  While 
there  he  was  taken  sick  and  went  to  Carlsbad 
for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  While  still  taking 
a  course  of  treatment,  in  1889,  he  received  a 
cablegram  from  the  state  department  notifying 
him  of  his  appointment  as  United  States  minister 
to  Turkey.  The  appointment  came  without  solic- 
itation on  his  part,  and  naturally  was  an  entire 
surprise.  At  first  Mr.  Hirsch  felt  constrained  to 
decline  on  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health, 
b,ut  finally  decided  to  accept  upon  receiving  per- 
mission from  the  department  to  continue  his 
treatment  as  long  as  necessary,  and  also  permis- 
sion to  return  home  after  the  formal  presentation 
of  his  letters  of  credence.  In  June,  1889,  he 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Sultan  granted 
him  an  audience  for  the  presentation  of  hisletters. 
Immediately  afterward  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  arranged  his  business  affairs  preparatory 
to  an  extended  absence,  and  then,  accompanied 
by   his    family,   returned   to   Europe   in   October 
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of  the  same  vear.  He  remained  at  his  post  until 
the  summer  of  1891,  when  he  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  return  to  the 
United  States  and  tender  his  resignation.  Arriv- 
ing in  Washington,  he  called  upon  President  Har- 
rison, but  found  the  latter  unwilling  to  accept 
his  resignation.  At  the  urgent  request  of  the 
chief  executive  Mr.  Hirsch  withdrew  his  request 
to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
and  returned  to  Turkey  in  December,  1891,  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  the  next  year 
his  resignation  would  be  accepted,  as  the  death 
of  his  business  partner  in  1890  rendered  his 
return  to  Portland  desirable.  Again,  in  October, 
1892,  he  returned  to  Washington,  and  this  time 
he  was  allowed  to  resign  the  post,  as  agreed  upon, 
the  president  tendering  hi'm  the  most  flattering 
acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  character  of  his 
services  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  a  post  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty  during  a  most  criti- 
cal period  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Not  only  was  his  work  highly  accept- 
able to  the  department  of  state,  but  the  mission- 
aries located  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  also  tendered  him  the  most  cordial  resolu- 
tions in  recognition  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to 
their  welfare,  and  interests.  In  1897  President 
McKinley  offered  him  the  same  post,  or  that 
of  United  States  minister  to  Belgium,  as 
preferred,  but  his  business  demanded  his  presence 
at  home  and  he  felt  obliged  to  decline  the  honor. 

While  not  himself  seeking  the  honor,  many  of 
the  most  influential  citizens  of  Oregon  had  looked 
forward  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  Mr. 
Hirsch  to  the  United  States  senate  in  1903. 
Many  of  his  warmest  adherents  predicted  that 
nothing  could  have  prevented  his  election :  and 
this  is  now  the  generally  accepted  belief.  It  is 
but  an  echo  of  the  best  public  opinion  to  recoril 
in  this  brief  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Pacific  slope,  that  the 
state  of  Oregon  could  have  furnished  no  more 
capable,  sincere  ,or  highly  qualified  man  for  the 
office ;  and  that  if  he  might  have  been  spared  to 
round  out  his  useful  life  in  this  position,  the  state 
would  have  been  represented  at  Washington  by 
a  gentleman  possessed  of  such  a  broad  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  and  the  needs  of  the  region  he 
represented,  as  to  make  him  the  peer  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  that  great  body. 

In  the  midst  of  private  affairs  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance,  and  public  services  of  an 
invaluable  nature,  Mr.  Hirsch  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  best  interests  of  his  home  city.  Through 
his  unselfish  labors  as  a  memlier  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  as  president  of  Beth  Israel  Con- 
gregation, and  as  a  life  member  of  the  Portland 
Library  Association,  he  promoted  local  interests 
in  the  social,  educational  and  religious  world. 
The  Republican  party  at  all  times  had  the  benefit 


of  his  counsel  and  advice ;  and  his  services  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Central  Committee 
in  1882,  and  again  in  1896,  will  be  remembered  as 
instrumental  in  perfecting  the  organization  of 
the  party  on  a  basis  which  has  made  its  operations 
in  great  political  campaigns  vastly  more  easy  and 
successful.  Chiefly  as  the  result  of  his  labors, 
the  Republicans  of  Oregon  elected  a  governor  in 
1882  for  the  first  time  in  many  years ;  and  in 
the  memorable  campaign  of  1896,  when  every 
possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Republican  suc- 
cess was  raised  by  the  adherents  of  the  free  silver 
party,  his  management  of  the  campaign  was  such 
as  to  save  the  state  to  his  party.  It  has  since 
been  said  by  thoughtful  party  leaders  that  the 
same  result  probably  would  have  been  attained 
through  no  other  management. 

The  career  of  this  useful  man  of  affairs  and 
distinguished  citizen  of  Portland  was  terminated 
by  his  death  December  15,  1902.  Among  the 
many  eulogistic  editorial  utterances  following  this 
sad  event,  we  give  place  to  the  following  from  the 
Portland  Labor  Press,  which  is  particularly  felic- 
itous as  coming  from  the  leaders  of  the  great 
masses  of  laboring  men  of  Portland,  by  whom  Mr. 
Hirsch  was  regarded  as  a  friend  in  all  that  the 
term  implies : 

"Mr.  Hirsch,  while  a  man  of  large  affairs  and 
one  whose  impress  was  felt  in  many  ways  and 
walks  of  life,  has  left  behind  him  the  universal 
respect  and  regard  of  our  entire  people.  He  was 
a  large  employer  of  labor,  and  his  uniform  justice 
and  fairness  in  his  relations  as  an  employer  won 
the  confidence  and  guaranteed  to  his  house  the 
faithfulness  of  those  dependent  upon  him  for 
employment.  The  great  factory  of  the  Fleischner- 
Mayer  Co.,  employing  over  three  hundred  people 
in  the  manufacture  of  men's  garments,  will  live 
long  after  him  as  a  monument  to  his  enterprise 
and  far-sightedness.  While  in  the  congested 
cities  of  the  eastern  states  it  is  found  necessary 
to  enact  the  most  stringent  laws  compelling 
rigid  inspection  of  factories  of  this  character,  the 
Fleischner-Mayer  plant  is  a  recognized  model  for 
health,  cleanliness  and  up-to-date  hygienic  and 
sanitary  appointments.  Could  it  be  said  that  the 
future  manufacturers  would  all  be  like  Solomon 
Hirsch,  Oregon  would  not  need  to  burden  her 
statutes  with  laws  governing  sweat-shop  methods 
in  the  making  of  men's  wear.  The  working  people 
can  rightly  feel  that  in  the  death  of  this  good  man 
they  have  lost  a  true,  tried  and  just  friend,  and 
their  sympathies  will  go  out  to  those  closer  and 
dearer,  who  mourn  his  loss." 

.\t  the  services  held  in  his  memory  at  Temple 
lieth  Israel  on  Sunday,  January  4,  1903,  a  large 
concourse  of  his  personal  friends,  including  prac- 
tically all  the  most  prominent  men  in  Portland 
and  many  people  from  the  lowlier  walks  in  life 
who  esteemed  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  able  thus 
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to  honor  the  memory  of  one  dearly  beloved  by  all, 
were  in  attendance.  Eulogistic  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise  and  ex- 
Attorney-General  George  H.  Williams,  the 
present  mayor  of  Portland.  Dr.  Wise's  estimate 
of  the  ciiaracter  and  services  of  Mr.  Hirsch  may 
be  summed  up  briefly  in  the  following  excerpts 
from  his  address : 

"Solomon  Hirsch  was  a  man  of  ideals.  Man 
of  affairs  though  he  was,  he  did  not  permit  him- 
self to  become  the  servant  of  his  business,  or  the 
slave  of  his  possessions.  He  remained  master 
of  himself  and  all  that  he  possessed.  Virtue  he 
pursued,  and  knowledge  high  ;  with  him  the  two 
were  closely  allied,  for  in  his  life  to  know  was  to 
do.  \'irtue  he  pursued  from  the  beginning  unto 
the  end  of  his  days,  and  knowledge  high  through 
all  his  busy,  crowded  life,  with  the  ardor  of  a 
youthful  lover. 

"In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  he  might  be 
styled  a  self-made  man,  for  he  rose  from  very 
humble  beginnings  unto  high  place,  with  no  aid 
from  without,  unaided  save  by  Him  of  whose 
help  and  guidance  his  life  was  a  grateful  and 
pious  acknowledgment.  Self-made  though  he 
was,  no  one  could  have  been  further  removed 
from  the  arrogance  and  boastfulness  of  the  merely 
successful  man  who  believes  only  in  himself  and 
in  his  own  prowess ;  though  self-made,  he  was 
God-fearing  and  God-revering. 

"Solomon  Hirsch  proved  his  Americanism  not 
only  by  the  probity  of  his  conduct  in  public  life, 
which  but  served  to  make  his  personal  character 
conspicuous,  so  that  adapting  the  words  of  Theo- 
dore Parker  "his  private  character  became  a  pub- 
lic force,'  but  especially  in  his  resentment  of  the 
inhuman  attitude  of  some  European  powers  to 
his  fellow-Jews.  *  *  *  The  cry  of  the  hounded 
Roumanian  Jewish  expatriate  wrung  that  noble 
heart  which  bled  for  the  sorrows  and  sufferings 
of  his  people. 

"I  would  say  that  his  love  of  the  race  and  relig- 
ious fellowship  whence  he  was  sprung  rivaled 
his  devotion  to  his  adopted  country.  If  rivalry 
there  was  between  his  attachment  to  his  mother- 
faith  and  his  loyalty  to  his  fatherland,  it  was  a 
rivalry  that  tended  to  deepen  his  attachment  and 
strengthen  his  loyalty  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
So  faithfully  did  he  cherish  the  religion  of  his 
fathers  that  I  have  long  thought  that,  if  he  was 
ambitious,  it  was  because  he  hoped  to  serve  his 
people  by  representing  them  honorably  and  worth- 
ily in  public  life.  Eagerly  he  welcomed  every 
opportunity  to  win  and  merit  the  world's  respect 
for  the  Jew.  *  *  *  The  religion  he  professed 
impelled  him  to  nobilit}-  of  action.  Full  as  was 
his  life  of  deeds  and  achievements,  it  was  fullest 
of  the  little  kindnesses  and  tendernesses  and  cour- 
tesies, the  little  and  great  benevolences  which 
endeared  him  to  his  fellow-men.    Disciple  of  the 


House  of  Israel  unswervingly  faithful,  citizen  of 
his  adoptive  country  gratefully  patriotic,  settler 
of  the  northwest  sternly  honorable,  if  none  of 
us  can  take  his  place,  each  of  us  can  take  pattern 
and  inspiration  from  his  life." 


JOHN  MILTON  HODSON.  The  Hodson 
family  are  quite  numerous,  being  represented  in 
England,  Canada  and  all  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  middle 
states.  There  are  three  forms  of  spelling  the 
family  patronymic:  Hodgson  (the  old  English 
form ) ,  Hodgin,  and  Hodson,  the  latter  being  used 
by  probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  The  genealogy  of  the  particular  branch 
to  which  the  subject  of  this  article  belongs  is 
traced  to  Robert  Hodgson,  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  who  served  in  Ireland  from  about  1645 
to  1650.  After  the  death  of  Robert,  his  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter,  came  to  America,  in 
1660,  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  sons  locating 
in  New  York.  The  other  son,  George  Hodgson, 
settled  on  Sassafras  creek,  in  Susquehanna 
county.  Pa.,  in  which  vicinity  many  of  his  de- 
scendants now  reside.  His  son  John  lived  and 
died  upon  the  old  homestead. 

Robert  Hodgson,  the  son  of  John,  removed  to 
North  Carolina  about  1750,  settling  near  Guil- 
ford Courthouse,  where  he  reared  a  large  family, 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  Nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  of  the  latter  about  1800  found  homes 
in  the  then  new  territories  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
Jonathan  Hodgson  removed  to  Clinton  county. 
Ohio,  with  his  family  in  181 1,  and  there  cleared 
out  a  large  farm  and  reared  a  family  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  born 
in  North  Carolina,  prior  to  the  removal  of  the 
family  to  Ohio.  Matthew  Hodgson  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1795,  and  came  with  the  family 
to  Ohio,  where  in  1820  he  was  married  to  Hannah 
Hunt.  About  this  date,  by  almost  unanimous 
consent,  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Hodgson 
family  dropped  the  letter  "g"  from  the  name,  as 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  it  had  always 
been  considered  a  silent  letter.  Matthew  Hod- 
son, who  was  a  farmer  and  wheelwright,  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Ohio  until  1852,  when  he 
removed  to  Hancock  county,  Ind.,  his  death  oc- 
curring there  in  1875.  The  Robert  Hodgson  who 
removed  from  Pennsylvania  to  North  Carolina 
was  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
(Quakers)  and  nearly  all  of  his  descendants  have 
adhered  to  the  faith  of  that  church.  The  family 
of  Matthew  Hodson  consisted  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Asa  H.  Hodson  removed  from 
Indiana  to  Oregon  in  1879,  settling  in  McMinn- 
ville,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business. 
His  death  occurred  in  1889.  His  son,  Orlando  O. 
Hodson,  continues  the  business  established  by  his 
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father  and  is  meeting  with  success  in  his  under- 
takings. 

John  Milton  Hodson  was  born  near  New 
Vienna,  Ohio,  August  24,  1839,  and  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Hancock  county, 
Ind.,  in  1852.  The  education  which  he 
received  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  was  supplemented  by  a  course  in 
the  National  Normal  University  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio,  and  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  as 
teacher  and  superintendent  in  the  schools  of  In- 
diana. In  1872  he  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business  as  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the 
Winchester  (Ind.)  Journal,  but  in  1880  he  sold 
out  and  engaged  in  the  orange  business  in  Flori- 
da, following  this  for  some  time.  Not  being 
pleased  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that 
country,  he  returned  to  Indiana  in  1881,  and  two 
years  later  removed  to  Oregon,  locating  in  Lane 
county.  He  founded  what  was  known  as  the 
Eugene  Register,  publishing  the  same  until  1888. 
In  1890  he  came  to  Portland  as  deputy  collector 
of  customs  for  the  port  of  Portland,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  three  years,  or  until  Cleveland's 
administration  was  inaugurated,  when  he  re- 
signed. For  four  years,  dating  from  the  fall  of 
1894,  he  was  interested  in  the  firm  of  Irwin- 
Hodson  Co.,  printers  and  blank  book  manufac- 
turers, as  secretary  and  accountant.  All  through 
his  busy  life  he  has  been  engaged  in  buying,  im- 
proving and  selling  real  estate,  which  is  his  prin- 
cipal business)  at  the  present  time. 

October  17,  1861,  Mr.  Hodson  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Martha  A.  Rawls,  who  passed  to 
the  spirit  life  in  1881,  leaving  a  daughter,  Ger- 
trude. In  1883  he  married  Winona  Coffin,  a 
great-niece  of  the  famous  abolitionist,  Addison 
Coffin.  In  1865  Mr.  Hodson  was  made  a  jMason 
in  Golden  Rule  Lodge  No.  16,  of  Knightstown, 
Ind.,  and  was  exalted  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and 
knighted  in  the  bodies  of  Knightstown  in  1870. 
Since  coming  to  Oregon  he  has  attained  the 
thirty-third  degree,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite,  being  crowned  an  honorary  inspector 
general  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  south- 
ern jurisdiction,  by  Illustrious  I.  W.  Pratt,  in 
January,  1902.  At  this  writing  he  is  preceptor 
of  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i.  His  official  rela- 
tions with  the  craft  have  been  almost  continuous 
since  he  was  made  a  Mason,  having  served  in 
nearly  every  station  within  the  gift  of  his  breth- 
ren. He  is  a  past  M.  W.  grand  master,  past 
M.  E.  grand  high  priest,  past  M.  E.  president 
of  high  priesthood,  past  M.  Illustrious  grand 
master  of  the  Cryptic  Rite,  and  past  grand  com- 
mander of  Knights  Templar  of  Oregon.  He  en- 
joys the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Mason  who 
has  passed  the  presiding  chairs  of  all  the  grand 
bodies  in  the  state.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  the  writer  of  ihc  reports  on  correspond- 


ence for  the  grand  lodge,  grand  chapter  and 
grand  commandery.  He  is  an  earnest  supporter 
of  the  principles  and  philosophies  of  the  world's 
greatest  fraternity,  believing  them  the  most  pro- 
found and  valuable  of  any  human  organization, 
and  that  their  most  perfect  demonstration  should 
be  found  in  the  daih-  life  and  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  BATES.  To  foll.n\  ihe 
career  of  George  W.  Bates  from  the  time  when, 
as  a  sturdy  youth  on  his  father's  farm  back  in 
Lee  county,  Iowa,  he  worked  and  played  beside 
the  stream  that  sang  its  refreshing  way  through 
the  meadows,  and  in  which  he  ofttimes  plunged 
to  dissipate  the  noon-day  heat,  were  to  travel 
faster  and  with  more  accomplishable  vigor  than 
is  either  consistent  or  profitable  to  average  mor- 
tals. Yet  so  seemingly  exhaustless  is  the  pres- 
ent vitality  and  resourcefulness  of  this  intrepid 
promoter  of  western  enterprises,  so  varied  are 
his  interests,  and  so  splendid  his  grasp  of  the 
opportunities  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  that 
one  is  constrained  to  look  forward  rather  than 
back,  and  to  expect  as  well  as  appreciate. 

Of  Teutonic  ancestry,  Mr.  Bates  was  born  in 
Lee  county,  Iowa,  November  21,  1851,  and  lived 
among  the  home  surroundings  until  his  seven- 
teenth year.  His  father,  Nicholas,  was  born  in 
Germany,  and  came  to  America  with  the  grand- 
father Bates,  locating  in  Iowa  when  that  part 
of  the  country  was  yet  a  territory.  Nicholas 
farmed  for  many  years  in  Iowa,  but  spent  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  with  his  son,  Hon. 
George  W.  He  married  Matilda  Harris,  a  native 
of  Illinois,  and  member  of  an  old  southern  fam- 
ily. Mrs.  Bates  died  in  Iowa  in  1868.  Of  her 
six  children  a  daughter  and  three  sons  are  liv- 
ing. Of  these,  one  son,  J.  W.,  is  a  bridge- 
builder,  at  present  operating  near  Honolulu, 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  William  is  a  resident  of 
San  Francisco. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  George  W.  Bates 
started  out  upon  an  independent  career,  and 
from  the  bottom  learned  all  about  railroading 
and  railroad  building,  finally  completing  his 
instruction  with  laying  track  and  bridge  build- 
ing. In  1874  he  identified  himself  with  the  San 
Francisco  Pacific  Bridge  Company,  and  engaged 
in  building  bridges  and  docks,  and  was  sent  by 
the  same  company  to  Portland  in  1880,  intending 
to  remain  for  three  months.  The  business 
chances  represented  in  this  town  appealed  to  his 
largeness  of  perception  with  considerable  force, 
and  in  due  time  he  found  himself  a  part  of  the 
moving  forces  around  him.  He  constructed  the 
dock  for  William  Reed  in  1880,  and  while  asso- 
ciated with  .\.  S.  Miller  &  Son  contracted  for 
building  the  bridges  between  Roseburg  and  Ash- 
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land,  on  the  California  &  Oregon  Railroad.  He 
was  associated  with  Lee  Hofman  for  eight 
years,  or  until  1890,  and  during  that  time  put  in 
piers  and  steel  bridges  all  through  Oregon.  The 
bridge  across  the  Columbia  river  at  Pasco,  most 
of  the  snow  sheds  and  the  bridge  on  the  Cascade 
division,  and  many  kindred  constructions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state,  are  due  to  his  prac- 
tical grasp  of  an  enormously  interesting  and 
responsible  occupation.  However,  building 
bridges  required  frequent  absences  from  home, 
and  often  called  for  deprivations  and  exposures 
to  extremely  trying  and  inclement  weather,  so 
after  contributing  to  an  unusual  degree  to  the 
promotion  of  bridge  building  in  the  state  Mr. 
Bates  decided  to  engage  in  some  occupation 
more  concentrated  and  less  wearing. 

With  others  similarly  interested,  Mr.  Bates 
•  purchased  the  little  water  plant  in  Albina  and 
organized  the  Albina  Light  and  Water  Com- 
pany. From  a  very  small  beginning  the  plant 
was  enlarged  and  modernized,  and  made  to  con- 
form to  the  most  pressing  needs  of  this  part  of 
the  city.  An  electric  lighting  system  was  intro- 
duced all  over  Albina  and  East  Portland,  for 
which  valuable  franchises  were  secured.  In 
December,  1891,  was  begun  a  deal  with  the 
Portland  General  Electric  Company,  which  was 
carried  through  in  January,  1892,  and  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  company  disposed  of  their 
electric  lighting  business  for  $200,000.  January 
I,  1902,  the  water  business  was  also  sold  for  a 
like  amount.  When  Mr.  Bates  first  bought  the 
water  plant  it  was  realizing  $350  a  month. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Bates  is  engaged  in 
banking  in  Portland,  and  has  under  his  super- 
vision the  Bank  of  Albina,  incorporated  in  the 
spring  of  1893;  the  Multnomah  County  Bank, 
and  the  Albina  Savings  Bank.  During  the  panic 
of  1893,  having  plenty  of  money  on  hand  from 
the  sale  of  the  water  works,  he  used  it  to  enable 
the  Savings  Bank  to  maintain  its  credit,  and  he 
also  bought  the  other  two  banks.  The  banking 
business  is  incorporated  under  the  firm  name 
of  George  W.  Bates  &  Co.  He  built  his  pres- 
ent bank  building  in  1896.  Mr.  Bates  is  also 
interested  in  the  laundry  business,  and  in  1894 
incorporated  the  Union  Laundry  Company,  of 
which  he  is  president,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  laundry  enterprises  in  the  Northwest. 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  1902  on 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Columbia  streets,  has 
three  floors,  and  is  60  x  100  feet  ground  difnen- 
sions.  The  Diamond  Vitrified  Bnck  Company, 
near  A'ancouver,  is  another  enterprise  in  which 
Mr.  Bates  is  interested,  and  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent and  a  director.  This  is  a  verv  large  plant, 
and  its  brick  are  shipped  over  all  the  country. 
For  some  years  he  owned  the  Parker  Mill,  and 


during  that  time  organized  the  Albina  Saw  ^lill 
Company,  of  which  he  became  president,  and 
managed  to  work  up  the  alTairs  of  the  mill  to 
a  high  standard.  This  plant  was  disposed  of  in 
1899,  in  response  to  the  more  pressing  demands 
upon  the  time  of  Mr.  Bates. 

As  a  Republican  Mr.  Bates  has  rendered  the 
same  kind  of  service  to  his  party  which  has  char- 
acterized his  many  business  enterprises.  He 
represented  Multnomah  county  in  the  state  sen- 
ate during  the  sessions  of  1897-99,  ^"d  was  ap- 
pointed police  commissioner  by  Mayor  Frank, 
but  resigned  from  the  same.  Mayor  Mason  also 
appointed  him  police  commissioner,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  by  Governor  Geer 
upon  the  passage  of  the  new  charter.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  attends 
the  Presbyterian  Qiurch,  of  which  his  wife  is  a 
member.  Mrs.  Bates  was  formerly  Miss  L.  M. 
Menzies,  who  was  born  in  Oregon,  and  whose 
father,  Capt.  James  Menzies,  owned  a  home  near 
Sandy,  and  was  a  pioneer  of  that  district.  Three 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates, 
Lloyd,  George  W.,  Jr.,  and  Bruce  Adler. 


MILTON  W.  SMITH.  The  success  which 
has  encouraged  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
practice  of  law  is  another  indication  of  the  abil- 
ity possessed  by  the  native  sons  of  Oregon.  Born 
at  .\urora,  this  state,  July  15,  1855,  he  owes  his 
education  to  our  schools,  where  his  keen  natural 
gifts  were  broadened  by  contact  with  teachers  of 
intelligence  and  superior  ability  as  educators.  In 
1878  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  Pacific 
University,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
west,  and  three  years  later  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alnia  mater.  Im- 
mediately after  graduating  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Deady,  of  the  United 
States  district  court,  at  Portland,  and  continued 
his  readings  until  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
March  of  1881.  During  August  of  the  same 
>  ear  he  established  himself  in"  practice  and  has 
since  won  his  way  to  an  eminent  rank  among  the 
attorneys  of  his  home  city. 

In  addition  to  professional  practice,  Mr.  Smith 
has  officiated  as  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the 
Portland  Library  Association  since  1890,  and  at 
this  writing  is  chairman  of  the  book  committee 
managing  the  library.  Since  1894  he  has  acted 
as  a  director  of  the  Multnomah  Law  Library  and 
during  all  but  three  years  of  this  time  has  been 
its  president.  Ever  since  his  graduation  he  has 
maintained  his  interest  in  his  alma  mater  and  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  offered  to  the 
young  by  this  pioneer  college.  In  his  desire  to 
promote  its  welfare,  he  accepted  the  position  of 
secretary  of  its  finance  committee  and  a  director 
of  the  university,  which  offices  he  now  fills.     At 
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one  time  he  held  office  as  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association.  However,  it  is  not  higher  educa- 
tion alone  that  commands  his  interest  and  en- 
thusiastic allegiance.  In  the  education  of  the 
little  children,  in  seeing  that  their  feet  are  plant- 
ed in  the  right  direction  when  they  ascend  the 
hill  of  learning,  his  interest  is  keen  and  con- 
stant. Indicative  of  this  fact  is  his  efficient  ser- 
vice as  vice-president  of  the  Portland  Free  Kin- 
dergarten. 

As  a  director  Mr.  Smith  is  connected  with  the 
Columbia  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  running 
from  Lyle,  Wash.,  to  Klickitat,  same  state.  The 
Arlington  and  University  Clubs  number  him 
among  their  members,  and  he  is  also  actively  as- 
sociated with  the  State  Bar  Association.  His 
marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in  Portland, 
united  him  with  Alice  Sweek,  who  was  born  in 
Oregon,  her  parents.  John  and  Maria  Sweek, 
having  come  from  Missouri  in  1852  and  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Portland.  Since  the  death  of 
I\Ir.  Sweek  his  widow  has  continued  to  make 
her  home  in  the  same  locality.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  Ruth,  Josephine  and 
Marion.  As  yet  Mr.  Smith  has  not  identified 
himself  closely  with  politics,  though  he  is  a  firm 
believer  in  Republican  principles.  His  inclina- 
tions are  toward  his  profession  rather  than  pub- 
lic life  or  political  service.  Keenly  aHve  to  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  law,  it  has  been  his 
ambition  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  progress  and 
important  decisions  rendered  bearing  upon  the 
people  or  the  lands  of  Oregon.  One  of  his  lead- 
ing characteristics  has  been  conservatism,  as  op- 
posed to  the  recklessness  sometimes  evinced  by 
the  enthusiastic  and  daring.  This  conservative 
spirit,  however,  is  not  a  bar  to  progress,  but  leads 
him  to  the  exercise  of  great  caution  in  pro- 
nouncing opinions,  so  that  a  decision,  when  once 
given,  is  seldom  clianged,  thus  lending  added 
weight  to  his  counsel  and  advice  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  law. 


FRANK  RIGLER.  During  a  very  early 
period  in  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania  mem- 
bers of  the  Rigler  family  crossed  the  Atlantic 
from  Germany  and  identified  themselves  with 
the  pioneer  families  of  William  Penn's  colony. 
\\'hen  the  Revolutionary  war  came  on  John  Rig- 
ler enlisted  in  the  colonial  army  and  held  rank 
as  captain  under  "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne.  In- 
spired by  the  example  of  his  brother,  the  captain, 
.\ndrew  Rigler,  then  a  mere  boy  in  years,  offered 
himself  to  his  country  and  went  to  the  front 
to  fight  for  independence.  Little  is  known  con- 
cerning Andrew  Rigler.  but  it  may  be  judged, 
from  his  faithful  service  in  the  army,  that  he 
was  a  man  of  courage  and  high  patriotism.  His 
son,  Jacob,  a  lifelong  resident   of  Pennsylvania, 


was  by  occupation  a  farmer,  stock  dealer  and 
nurseryman,  and  died  at  eighty-four  years  of 
age. 

Next  in  line  of  descent  was  Hon.  Henry  Rig- 
ler, who  was  born  and  reared  in  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia,  became  a  large  stock  dealer,  and 
for  a  time  served  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
Originally  a  Whig,  on  the  disintegration  of  that 
party  he  allied  himself  with  the  Republicans. 
In  religion  he  was  a  Presbyterian.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia 
in  1894,  he  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age.  His 
wife,  formerly  Mary  Castor,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia and  died  there  in  1901,  when  seventy- 
nine  vears  of  age.  She  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Quaker  family  that  settled  in  Pennsylvania  with 
William  Penn  and  was  a  daughter  of  a  Mexican 
war  soldier,  who  lost  his  life  while  taking  part 
in  the  battle  of  Monterey. 

In  the  family  of  Hon.  Henry  Rigler  there 
were  ten  children,  all  of  whom  attained  ma- 
turitv,  and  five  sons  and  three  daughters  are 
now  living,  Frank  being  the  sixth  in  order  of 
birth  and  the  only  member  of  the  family  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan- 
uary 9.  1855,  and  as  a  boy  lived  in  the  jjarcntal 
home  near  Frankford  arsenal,  attending  the  Cen- 
tral high  school,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1872.  His  first  employment  was  in  the  city 
engineering  department,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  railroad  engineering  in  Kansas  for  six  months. 
On  his  return  to  the  east,  in  1875,  he  began  to 
teach  in  Bucks  county,  four  miles  from  Doyles- 
town,  where  he  continued  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  His  next  position  was  that  of  vice-jirin- 
cipal  of  the  Boys'  Grammar  school  in  Philadel- 
phia. After  a  year  in  that  position  he  relin- 
quished his  work  on  account  of  throat  trouble. 
Hoping  that  a  change  of  climate  might  prove 
beneficial,  in  January,  1879,  he  came  to  the 
coast,  settling  in  Polk  county.  Ore.,  where  he 
taught  at  Buena  Vista  a  short  time  and  then 
became  principal  of  the  Independence  school. 
In  1882  he  was  elected  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Polk  county  and  for  a  term  filled  that  posi- 
tion with  marked  ability.  On  retiring  from 
office  he  became  superintendent  of  the  \\'alla 
Walla  schools,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen 
months.  From  there,  in  December.  1885.  he 
came  to  Portland  as  principal  of  the  Park  school, 
where  he  remained  until  the  expiration  of  the 
school  year  of  1887-88.  Leaving  Portland,  he 
accepted  a  position  as  superintendent  of  the  ( )re- 
gon  City  schools,  where  he  remained  until  1891. 
On  his  return  to  Portland  he  accepted  the  ]M-in- 
cipalship  of  the  Harrison  street  school,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  until  June  of  1894.  when 
he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  high  school. 

An  acceptable  service  of  two  years  in  the  high 
school  was  followed  by  Professor  Rigler's  elec- 
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tion  as  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  June, 
1896,  and  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Under 
his  supervision  there  are  thirty  school  buildings, 
with  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  and  an 
enrollment  of  thirteen  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred pupils.  The  oversight  of  so  many  teachers 
and  pupils  is  no  slight  responsibility,  yet  it  is 
one  that  he  has  ably  maintained,  and  through 
his  acceptable  service  he  has  won  the  confidence 
of  those  best  adapted  to  estimate  judicious  and 
systematic  educational  work.  He  is  interested  in 
tile  National  Educational  Association,  has  been 
a  member  of  its  National  Council,  and  was  for- 
merly a  director  for  Oregon  in  the  organization. 
Almost  continuously  since  1882  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  state  board  of  examiners  of 
teachers.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  num- 
bers him  among  its  leading  workers,  and  in  the 
office  of  president,  which  at  one  time  he  held, 
he  was  enabled  to  materially  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  success  of  this  body.  His  interest  in 
educational  matters  extends  into  institute  work, 
and  as  an  instructor  in  county  institutes  he  is 
favorably  known  throughout  the  state,  into  all 
parts  of  'which  he  has  gone  to  aid  in  bringing 
before  the  teachers  plans  of  vital  importance  for 
the  prosperity  of  our  public  schools.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club,  in  which  he  was  a  charter 
member.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  his  profession 
and  its  constant  tax  upon  his  mental  and  phys- 
ical powers,  he  has  not  identified  himself  with 
political  affairs,  in  which  indeed  he  has  taken 
no  part  whatever  aside  from  casting  a  Repub- 
lican vote  at  local  and  general  elections. 

During  his  residence  in  Walla  Walla,  in  1884, 
Professor  Rigler  married  Lena  Koehler,  who 
was  born  in  Iowa,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Cedar 
Falls  Normal  School  in  that  state.  Born  of  their 
marriage  are  two  children,  named  Evelyn  S. 
and  Howard. 


JOHN  MARION  LEWIS.  In  John  M. 
Lewis,  treasurer  of  Multnomah  county,  we  find 
a  native  of  the  state  who  has  given  abundant 
evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  cjualities  essen- 
tial to  a  trustworthy,  capable  and  thoroughly 
safe  servant  of  the  public.  He  traces  his  lineage 
back  to  old  families  of  Virginia  and  Tennes- 
see. His  paternal  great-grandfather,  Fielding, 
was  born  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  1767,  but  at 
an  early  age  removed  to  North  Carolina  and 
from  thence  to  East  Tennessee,  where  the  grand- 
father, also  named  Fielding,  was  born  in  181 1. 
Some  time  prior  to  the  year  1830  the  latter  re- 
moved to  Wabash  county.  111.,  and  thence  to 
Missouri,  and  finally  came  to  Oregon  in  1852. 
The    family,   which   included   his   son,    T'lnies    P. 


Lewis,  father  of  John  M.,  started  across  the 
plains  with  an  ox-team  in  the  early  summer  of 
1852,  and  were  six  months  in  reaching  their 
destination,  a  point  near  Brownsville,  Linn 
county,  Ore.  They  crossed  the  Snake  river  at  a 
point  near  the  site  of  Huntington,  followed  the 
general  course  of  that  river  down  to  its  junction 
with  the  Columbia,  thence  down  the  Columbia 
valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  and  thence 
up  the  Willamette  to  Linn  county.  The  voyage, 
at  the  best  fraught  with  peril,  was  in  this  case 
characterized  by  peculiarly  sad  features.  Moun- 
tain fever  and  cholera  broke  out'  in  the  party, 
and  the  bodies  of  four  of  the  family  were  left 
in  graves  along  the  route,  victims  of  the  ravages 
of  these  maladies.  Lucinda  (Moore)  Lewis, 
wife  of  Fielding  Lewis,  died  on  the  banks  of 
Snake  river  near  Birch  creek ;  Charles  Wesley,  a 
son,  died  on  Burnt  river ;  Marion  died  at  the 
Upper  Cascades,  and  Mary  Ellen  died  on  the 
Oregon  side  of  the  river  opposite  Vancouver 
barracks. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Oregon  James  P.  Lewis 
entered  land  in  the  forest,  which  he  at  once 
began  to  clear  and  improve  for  a  home  for  his 
family.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Althouse, 
Josephine  county,  where  he  purchased  a  farm 
upon  which  he  still  resides  and  where  for  two 
terms  he  served  as  county  assessor.  November 
29,  1853,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Tennessee 
T.  Tycer,  the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  who  came  to  Oregon  with 
Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  in  1836.  Tennessee  T. 
Tycer  was  born  in  Linn  county.  Mo.,  a  daughter 
of  Lewis  Tycer,  a  native  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  an  early  settler  of  Linn  county,  Mo.  The 
family  of  the  latter  came  either  from  Virginia  or 
North  Carolina,  and  was  of  French  descent. 
Lewis  Tycer  settled  in  Oregon  in  1853,  crossing 
the  plains  with  his  family.  The  house  which  he 
erected  near  Brownsville  after  abandoning  his 
original  cabin  home,  and  in  which  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  years,  is  still  standing. 
•Of  the  nine  children  born  to  James  P.  and 
Tennessee  (Tycer)  Lewis,  three  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  now  living.  George  W.  is  sheriff 
of  Josephine  county,  and  James  E.  is  a  farmer  in 
that  county.  John  M.  Lewis,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Linn  county,  Ore.,  September 
20,  1855.  Until  1872  that  county  was  his  home, 
but  in  that  year  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
Josephine  county,  attending  the  common  schools 
and  aiding  in  the  duties  of  the  farm  during  the 
summer,  and  later  on  engaging  to  some  extent 
in  mining  during  the  winter.  In  1881  he  arrived 
in  Portland,  and  at  once  set  about  to  improve  his 
education.  In  1882,  after  taking  a  course  in  the 
Portland  Business  College,  he  secured  a  position 
in  the  government  employ,  having  charge  of  the 
mailing  division  in  the  Portland  postoffice  under 
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Postmaster  George  A.  Steel  for  about  three  years. 
When  a  Democratic  official,  C.  W.  Roby,  assumed 
charge  of  the  office,  Mr.  Lewis  continued  to  fill 
his  post  for  eighteen  months,  or  until  he  found 
it  necessary  to  retire  on  account  of  the  inroads 
upon  his  health  caused  by  the  confining  nature 
of  his  work.  For  three  years  after  relmquishmg 
his  position  in  the  postal  service  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  H.  R.  Duniway  Lumber  Company 
in  Ea'st  Portland  as  lumber  inspector.  From 
1888  to  1890  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  councU 
of  East  Portland.  In  the  latter  year  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  postmaster  of  East  Port- 
land, a  post  he  filled  until  the  consolidation  of 
the  cities  of  Portland  and  East  Portland,  when 
the  office  was  discontinued.  Later  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  Station  A,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  place  of  the  old  office  in  East  Portland, 
and  filled  the  place  under  Postmaster  Steel  until 
the  close  of  the  latter's  second  term.  In  1894  he 
entered  the  county  treasurer's  office  as  deputy 
treasurer  under  A.  W.  Lambert,  holding  the 
position  two  years ;  and  was  then  reappointed  to 
the  same  office  by  Ralph  W.  Hoyt,  serving  for 
four  years  more.  This  was  followed  by  his  nomi- 
nation and  election  to  the  office  of  county  treas- 
urer, the  duties  of  which  he  assumed  July  7, 
1902,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

In  Portland.  May  i,  1883.  occurred  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Ella  M.  McPherson,  a 
native  of  Linn  county,  Ore.,  and  a  daughter  of 
W.  A.  McPherson.  The  latter  settled  in  this 
state  about  1850.  and  at  one  time  filled  the  office 
of  state  printer.  His  death  occurred  in  1891. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis, 
one  of  whom,  Herbert  Wayne,  died  at  the  age 
of  two  years.  Those  living  are  Edith,  lone  and 
Wade  V'ernon.  In  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  ruling  elder,  and  is  also  a 
teacher  in  the  Sunday  school  connected  with  that 
society.  In  his  political  views  he  is  a  stanch 
Republican.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Alodern  Wood- 
men of  America,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
He  was  also  a  charter  member  of  Abernethy's 
Cabin  No.   i,  Native  Sons  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Lewis  belongs  to  the  class  of  men  who 
have  shown  by  their  unselfish  interest  in  public 
affairs  that  they  are  warmly  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  those  movements  whose  tendency  is 
to  help  to  give  Oregon  rank  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive, prosperous  and  inviting  commonwealths 
of  the  Union.  His  public  spirit  has  been  abund- 
antly manifested  on  many  occasions,  and  the 
fact  that  Oregon  is  the  state  of  his  nativity  un- 
doubtedly explains,  in  a  measure,  the  extreme 
heartiness  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  with  others, 


on  all  possible  occasions,  in  advancing  the  mater- 
ial interests  01  the  state  and  the  community  in 
which  he  makes  his  home. 


CYRUS  A.  DOLPH.  The  genealogy  of  the 
Dolph  family  in  America  is  traced  to  Balthazar 
De  Wolf,  who  was  born  about  1620,  resided  for 
some  years  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  but  removed 
to  Lyme,  that  state,  in  1664.  By  his  wife,  Alice, 
whom  he  married  in  1645,  he  had  six  children. 
The  oldest  of  the  family,  Edward,  was  born  in 
1646  and  died  in  1712,  after  having  been  a  life- 
long resident  of  Lyme.  By  his  wife,  Rebecca, 
Edward  De  Wolf  had  four  sons,  viz. :  Simon, 
born  in  1671 ;  Charles,  1673;  Benjamin,  1675; 
and  Edward,  Jr.  The  line  of  descent  is  traced 
through  the  second  son,  Charles,  who  spent  the 
active  years  of  his  life  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and 
died  there  in  173 1.  His  wife,  Prudence,  died 
ten  years  after  his  demise.  Their  .son, 
Joseph  De  Wolf,  born  in  171 7,  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle  of  Louisburg,  1757,  while  fighting  in 
the  colonial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  By  the  marriage  of  Joseph  De  Wolf  and 
Tabitha  Johnson  there  was  born  a  son,  Abda, 
through  whom  the  line  of  descent  is  traced.  In- 
heriting the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  father,  Abda 
enlisted  in  the  F"rench  and  Indian  wars  and  later, 
when  war  was  declared  with  England,  showed 
his  zeal  for  liberty  and  independence  by  serving 
in  Colonel  Whiting's  Alban\-  county  regiment, 
New  York  troops.  At  the  time  of  the  conflict 
with  the  French  his  sympathies  being  with  the 
English,  he  and  a  number  of  his  cousins  de- 
cided to  Anglicize  their  family  name  by  changing 
it  to  Dolph.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  present 
mode  of  spelling. 

The  marriage  of  Abda  Dolph  united  him  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Ruth  Coleman, 
of  New  Haven.  Conn.  Their  son.  Joseph,  was 
born  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  June  6.  1767,  engaged 
during  his  active  life  as  a  teacher  and  survevor, 
and  died  December  21,  1827.  The  lady  whom 
he  married,  Elizabeth  Norton  (born  1772.  died 
1839),  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Martha 
Norton,  the  latter  in  turn  a  daughter  of  Jabez  and 
Elizabeth  (Allen)  Norton.  Both  Joseph  and 
Martha  Norton  were  descended  from  Nicholas 
Norton,  of  Weymouth,  Mass,  (1636-60).  Dur- 
ing much  of  his  life  he  made  his  home  at  Ed- 
gartown,  on  Martha's  \'ineyard.  It  is  said  that 
of  the  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty-six  inhabitants 
of  Edgartov^'n  in  1790,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  of  these  were  Nortons.  Probably  as  many 
others  were  descendants  of  Nicholas  in  the 
female  line,  making  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  descendants  in  the  one  hundred  and  thirtv 
years.  Tlie  progenitor  of  the  familv.  Nicholas 
Norton,  bv  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  a  son,  Ben- 
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jamin,  whose  son,  Nicholas,  married  Martha 
Daggett,  and  their  son,  Jabez  Norton,  was  the 
father  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Norton)  Dolph.  Little 
is  known  concerning  the  first  Nicholas,  except 
that  he  was  born  in  1610,  and  died  in  1690,  after 
having  for  years  made  his  home  at  Weymouth 
and  then  at  Edgartown.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  one  of  the  Norton  descendants,  who  married 
a  member  of  the  Daggett  family.  This  family 
traced  its  lineage  to  John  Daggett,  of  Weymouth, 
who  died  in  1642.  By  the  marriage  of  John  Dag- 
gett to  Bathsheba  Pratt,  there  was  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  married  Hannah  Mayhew,  and  their  son, 
Joshua,  married  Hannah  Norton,  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Ruth '  Norton.  Joshua  and  Hannah 
Norton  had  a  daughter,  Martha,  previously 
mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Nicholas  Norton. 

Through  the  wife  of  Thomas  Daggett  the 
family  is  brought  into  relationship  with  the  May- 
hew  family,  of  colonial  fame.  The  founder  of 
this  family  in  America,  Thomas  Mayhew,  was 
born  in  England  in  March  of  1592.  In  1641  he 
obtained  a  grant  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  the  next  year  settled  at 
Edgartown,  whose  inhabitants  were  then  Indians. 
With  him  came  a  few  Englishmen  and  they  in 
turn  were  joined  by  others  from  their  native 
land.  However,  the  population  still  consisted 
almost  wholly  of  Indians.  During  King  Phil- 
lip's war,  when  the  savages  became  hostile  and 
killed  the  white  settlers  all  over  New  England, 
such  was  the  influence  of  Thomas  Mayhew  over 
the  red  men  of  his  islands  that  they  remained 
quiet  and  peaceful,  though  they  might  easily  have 
killed  the  few  white  men,  had  they  so  desired. 
After  a  long  and  honorable  service  as  governor  of 
the  island,  Thomas  Mayhew  died  in  March  of 
1682.  His  son,  Thomas,  was  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  and  so  greatly  beloved  by  them  that  even 
many  years  after  he  perished  at  sea  in  a  ship- 
wreck he  was  seldom  named  by  them  without 
tears.  Other  members  of  the  family  also  became 
prominent,  especially  Experience  (born  1673, 
died  1758),  Zachariah  (1717-1806)  and  Jonathan 
(1720-1766),  the  last-named  distinguished  as  a 
theologian  and  patriot. 

The  genealogy  is  traced  from  Joseph  and  Eliza- 
beth (Norton)  Dolph  to  their  son,  Chester  V. 
Dolph,  who  was  born  at  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Champlain,  February  14,  1812.  and  died 
November  3,  1869.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  V. 
Steele  (born  1813,  died  i88i|),  whose  parents 
were  William  Steele  (1785-1868)  and  Rachel 
\'anderbilt  (1795- 1883).  William  Steele  was  a 
son  of  John  B,  and  Grace  Seville  (Brown) 
Steele.  Rachel  Vanderbiit  was  a  daughter  of 
Cornelius  and  Elizabeth  (Rodman)  Vanderbiit, 
her  father  being  a  member  of  one  of  the  most 
noted  pioneer  families  of  Staten  Island,  in  New 
York. 


In  the  family  of  Chester  V.  Dolph  were  four 
sons,  namely :  Joseph  Norton,  deceased,  late 
United  States  senator  from  Oregon ;  Cyrus  Abda, 
the  subject  of  this  narrative;  and  William  V., 
who  is  living  at  the  old  home  in  New  York,  and 
John  Mathew,  an  educator  of  note  now  living  at 
Port  Jervis,  N,  Y.  Cyrus  Abda  Dolph  was  born 
on  his  father's  farm  near  Havana,  Chemung 
(now  Schuyler)  county,  N.  Y.,  September  27, 
1840.  The  name  of  Abda  was  given  him  in 
honor  of  his  forefather,  Abda  Dolph,  who  was 
born  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  in  1740,  and  served  with 
distinction  during  the  Revolution,  as  did  also 
a  brother,  Charles,  to  whom  congress  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  country  for  military  services.  As 
a  boy  Cyrus  A.  Dolph  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  farm  during  the  summer  and  attended 
the  village  school  during  the  winter.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  teach  school, 
which  occupation  he  followed  from  1859  to  1862. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Civil  war  the 
Indians  on  the  western  plains  took  advantage 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country  to 
harass  emigrants  seeking  to  settle  in  the  west. 
So  serious  did  the  condition  become  that  con- 
gress, during  its  session  of  1861-62,  made  an 
appropriation  to  provide  military  escort  for  emi- 
grants crossing  the  plains  to  Oregon.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  the  two  brothers,  Joseph  Norton 
and  Cyrus  Abda  Dolph,  enlisted  in  a  company 
known  as  the  Oregon  Escort  and  assisted  in 
bringing  a  train  of  immigrants  across  the  country 
to  Oregon  and  Washington,  after  which  they 
received  an  honorable  discharge  at  Walla  W^alla, 
and  thence  came  to  Portland.  In  1866  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  and  took  up  active  practice 
of  the  law.  Ever  since  then  he  has  ranked 
among  the  leading  professional  men  of  Port- 
land. In  June,  1869,  without  solicitation  on  his 
part,  the  Republicans  nominated  him  as  city 
attorney,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  majority, 
serving  the  full  term  of  two  years.  During  a 
temporary  absence  from  the  city,  in  1874,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  state 
legislature,  but  declined  the  honor,  as  he  did  two 
years  later,  when  the  nomination  for  the  state 
senate  was  tendered  him.  In  1891  he  was  urged 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  circuit  judge  of  the 
northern  judicial  district  and  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  northwest. 
However,  feeling  that  an  acceptance  of  the  high 
honor  would  mean  a  life  work  and  thus  inter- 
fere with  other  plans,  he  declined  the  position. 
Notwithstanding  his  refusal  to  accept  official  posi- 
tions, he  is  a  stanch  Republican  and  alwavs  gives 
his  support  to  the  men  and  measures  of  the 
party.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
water  works  committee,  and  at  this  writing  he 
is  regent  of  the  LTniversity  of  Oregon  and  presi- 
dent  of  the   board   of  trustees   of  the    Portlaiid 
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Library  Association.  Associated  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  citizens,  he  organized  the  Security 
Savings  and  Trust  Company,  of  which  Hon.  H. 
W.  Corbett.was  president  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Nor  do  the  movements  and  organizations 
hitherto  mentioned  represent  the  limit  of  Mr. 
Dolph's  activities.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Portland  Savings  Bank  and  the  Commer- 
cial National  Bank  of  Portland.  For  some  years 
he  has  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Terminal  Company  of  Oregon,  and 
has  also  been  financially  interested  in  the  Ore- 
gon Improvement  Company.  Besides  acting 
for  years  as  a  director  of  the  Oregon  &  Califor- 
nia Railroad  Company,  in  1883-84  he  was  re- 
tained as  general  attorney  for  the  corporation. 
From  1883  to  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  di- 
rectorate of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company.  In  1883  Henry  Villard,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, selected  Mr.  Dolph  as  general  attorney 
of  the  first-named  corporation  and  consulting 
attorney  in  Oregon  for  the  latter  company. 
These  positions  he  has  filled  with  efficiency  and 
in  a  manner  indicative  of  his  high  legal  talent. 
The  many  important  and  intricate  questions  that 
have  arisen  in  relation  to  these  two  great  con- 
cerns he  has  handled  with  dispatch  and  decision, 
disposing  of  then"  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  officers  and  stockholders  of  the   companies. 

June  24,  1874,  Mr.  Dolph  married  Eliza  Car- 
dinell,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  daughter  of 
Charles  Cardinell,  of  French-Huguenot  ancestry. 
They  became  the  parents  of  four  children, 
namely:  Joseph  N.,  Hazel  Mills,  William  Van- 
derbilt  and  John  Mathew  Dolph. 

Beginning  in  law  practice  in  Portland,  Mr. 
Dolph  has  since  continued  professional  practice 
in  this  city,  where,  at  different  times,  he  has  been 
associated  as  partner  with  a  number  of  the 
brightest  minds  connected  with  the  bar  of  this 
city  and  state.  In  1883  he  became  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Dolph,  Bellinger,  Mal- 
lory  &  Simon.  Ten  years  later  the  title  was 
changed  to  Dolph,  Mallory,  Simon  &  Guerin,  the 
other  members  of  the  firm  being  Rufus  Mallory, 
Hon.  Joseph  Simon  and  John  M.  Guerin.  all 
men  of  note,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the 
law  in  their  home  city  and  state,  and  forming, 
in  their  association,  a  ])artnership  of  legal  talent 
of  exceptional  strength,  character  and  ability. 


HON.  JOSEPH  NORTON  DOLPH.  The 
life  which  this  narrative  sketclies  began  near 
Watkins,  N.  Y..  at  a  village  then  known  as 
Dolphsburg,  October  19,  1839,  and  came  to  a 
close  in   Portland,  Ore.,  March   10,   1896.     (See 


preceding  sketch  for  the  genealogy  of  the  Dolph 
family).  The  intervening  years  represent  a 
period  of  great  activity  and  high  honors.  Into 
the  life  of  the  boy  at  an  early  age  there  came 
high  aspirations  for  the  future,  and  these  ambi- 
tions were  associated  with  the  west,  in  which  he 
had  become  interested  through  reading  in  the 
Xczv  York  Tribune  Fremont's  "Military  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Coast,"  Washington  Irving's 
"Astoria,"  and  Dr.  Elijah  White's  account  of  mis- 
sionary life  in  Oregon.  The  way  did  not  at 
once  open  for  him  to  seek  a  home  in  the  north- 
west, and  meantime,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
began  to  teach  school,  which  occupation  he  fol- 
lowed for  eight  years.  His  leisure  hours  were 
devoted  to  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Jeremiah 
AIcGuire  at  Havana,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1861  he  re- 
ceived admission  to  the  bar. 

The  hoped-for  opportunity  to  locate  in  the  west 
came  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he  and  his 
brother  enlisted  in  Captain  Crawford's  Company, 
known  as  the  Oregon  Escort,  raised  under  an 
act  of  congress  (1861-62)  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  immigration  of  that  year  against 
hostile  Indians.  As  orderly  sergeant  of  this 
company  he  crossed  the  plains,  receiving  an  hon- 
orable discharge  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  His 
service  during  the  expedition  was  so  satisfactory^ 
that  the  following  year,  when  the  same  captain 
was  again  detailed  to  accompany  an  expedition 
of  similar  character,  he  endeavored  to  secure  the 
services  of  his  former  orderly,  but  the  latter  had 
other  plans  in  view,  and  so  declined. 

In  the  spring  of  1863  Mr.  Dolph  formed  a 
partnership  with  John  H.  Mitchell,  which  con- 
tinued until  the  latter  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate.  Meantime,  in  October  of  1864, 
Mr.  Dolph  was  elected  city  attorney.  He  pre- 
pared and  proposed  important  amendments  to  the 
city  charter,  which  were  afterward  adopted,  and 
he  also  revised  for  publication  the  ordinances  of 
the  city.  In  January  of  1865  President  Lincoln 
appointed  him  LTnited  States  district  attornev  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  and  this  position  he  held 
until  1866,  when  he  resigned  it  to  take  his  seat 
in  the  state  senate.  During  the  session  of  1866 
he  served  in  that  body,  again  taking  the 
seat  in  the  session  of  1868,  but  a  contest 
arising  he  was  deposed  by  a  strict  party  vote. 
However,  the  confidence  maintained  in  his 
ability  by  the  people  was  exhibited  in  1872, 
when  he  was  returned  to  the  senate  by  an  in- 
creased majority,  after  which  he  rendered  effi- 
cient service  in  the  two  succeeding  sessions.  A 
still  higher,  though  strictly  party,  honor  came  to 
him  in  1866,  when  he  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  state  Republican  central  committee,  and  his 
service  of  two  years  in  that  capacity  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  die  greatest  lead- 
ers of  his  party  in  the  northwest.    Not  only  was  he 
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an  eloquent  advocate  of  party  principles,  but  was 
also  a  man  of  remarkable  executive  ability,  thus 
^  admirably  qualified  to  direct  the  functions  of  an 
important  committee.  Perhaps  no  service  ren- 
dered his  party  was  greater  than  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  college  at 
Salem  in  1876.  After  Governor  Grover  had 
given  the  certificates  of  election  to  Cronin,  Mr. 
Dolph  advised  the  course  adopted  by  the  Repub- 
lican electors,  and  on  the  spot  drafted  the  papers 
which  were  by  the  electoral  commission  adjudged 
sufficient  to  establish  the  election  of  Messrs.  Odell, 
Cartwright  and  Watts.  Thus  the  papers  drafted 
by  him  secured  the  return  of  Dr.  VVatts  as  Re- 
publican elector  and  thereby  decided  the  vote  of 
Oregon  in  favor  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  for 
president. 

During  the  early  days  of  Mr.  Dolph's  experi- 
ence as  an  attorney  he  acted  as  counsel  for  the 
Oregon  &  Central  and  the  Oregon  &  California 
Railroad  Companies,  and  also  as  counsel  for  Ben 
Halliday,  who  was  then  running  his  steamships 
from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  and  was  also 
constructing  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad. 
When  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  senate  in  1872  he  retired  from  the  firm, 
and  thereupon  Mr.  Dolph  took  into  the  firm  as 
partners  Judge  E.  C.  Bronaugh,  C.  A.  Dolph  and 
Joseph  Simon.  For  some  years  he  was  retained 
as  attorney  for  the  Oregon  Steamship  Company, 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  the 
( )regon  Improvement  Company,  the  Oregon 
Transcontinental  Company,  and  otlier  corpo- 
rations organized  by  Henry  Villard,  whose 
name  is  so  indissolubly  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  northwest  coast.  He  was  also 
the  adviser  of  the  officers  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  at  Portland,  attorney  for 
various  minor  corporations,  also  president  of  the 
(Oregon  Improvement  Company,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  the  Oregon  Transcontinental  Company. 
The  highest  honor  of  Mr.  Dolph's  life  came  to 
him  in  1883,  when  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Hon. 
Lafayette  Grover,  Democrat,  in  the  L'nited  States 
senate.  Assuming  the  duties  of  his  position,  he 
was  at  once  placed  on  the  committee  on  public 
lands  and  claims.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  coast  defenses.  The 
committee  on  commerce  also  received  the  benefit 
of  his  wide  experience.  Measures  presented  by 
him  in  the  interests  of  navigation  have  become 
laws  and  have  proved  invaluable  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country's  maritime  interests.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
he  also  proved  himself  an  astute  statesman.  In 
1889.  at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself,  without  opposition,  bv 
the  two  legislative  houses,  and  during  his  second 
term  held   practically  the   same  committee   rela- 


tions as  during  the  first.  In  every  respect  he 
proved  himself  a  patriot  and  an  able  statesman, 
and  his  retirement  from  the  senate  in  1895  was  a 
source  of  regret  to  his  colleagues  in  that  body, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  his  home  state.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  of  his  official  service  he 
made  his  home  in  Washington,  where  he  and 
his  wife  (formerly  Augusta  E.  Mulkey)  enter- 
tained on  a  liberal  scale  and  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  extending  a  hearty  welcome  not  only 
to  people  of  that  city,  but  to  visiting  friends  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  Since  his  death,  Mrs.  Dolph 
has  continued  to  make  her  home  in  Washington. 
In  closing  this  resume  of  Senator  Dolph's 
career,  mention  should  be  made  of  his  fraternal 
relations.  In  1876  he  was  elected  Most  Worthy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F., 
State  of  Oregon,  which  position  he  filled  for  one 
year.  Nor  was  his  identification  with  Masonry 
less  conspicuous,  for  in  that  body  he  was,  in  1882, 
elected  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon,  and  in  this  office  he 
showed  the  same  tact,  executive  ability  and  wise 
judgment  characteristic  of  him  in  other  positions. 
In  physique  Senator  Dolph  was  stalwart,  of  im- 
posing appearance,  grave  in  demeanor  and  earn- 
est in  expression,  which  physical  attributes  were 
but  the  outward  expression  of  high  mental  quali- 
fications and  unsullied  honor. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  SHAVER.  One 
of  those  to  whom  the  finding  of  gold  on  the  coast 
opened  up  vistas  of  vast  possibility  was  George 
Washington  Shaver,  erstwhile  farmer,  who 
crossed  the  plains  in  a  party  with  ox  teams  and 
wagons  in  1849,  intent  upon  wresting  from  the 
earth  sufficient  riches  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
many  ambitious  projects.  He  was  born  in  Camp- 
Ijell  county,  Ky.,  March  2,  1832,  and  in  the  south- 
ern state  received  as  fair  an  education  as  his 
father's  many  responsibilities  permitted.  While 
still  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
while  here  became  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of 
the  coast. 

That  Mr.  Shaver  was  successful  in  life  was 
due  partially  to  his  failure  as  a  miner,  else  he 
had  remained  longer  than  a  year  in  California, 
and  this  state  might  never  have  benefited  by  his 
noble  and  capable  citizenship.  Arriving  in  Ore- 
gon in  1850,  he  settled  in  the  Waldo  Hills,  Mar- 
ion county,  from  which  place  he  removed  to 
southern  Oregon,  where  he  again  tried  his  luck 
at  mining.  February  2,  1854,  found  him  in  Port- 
land, where  he  married  Sarah  Dixon,  daughter 
of  a  pioneer  of  that  section,  and  with  whom  he 
returned  to  his  farm  in  Marion  countv.  Here 
four  children  were  born  to  them,  and  six  more 
were  born  after  their  removal  to  Portland  in 
i860,  settling  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Eliza- 
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beth  Irving  addition.  During  his  earl>-  residence 
in  Portland  Mr.  Shaver  found  an  outlet  for  his 
energies  in  the  wood  business,  whose  possibili- 
ties he  seemed  to  appreciate  more  than  any  other 
at  that  time,  and  upon  which  he  embarked  with 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  expectation  of 
success.  For  many  years  he  furnished  the  steam- 
ers plying  between  Portland  and  San  Francisco 
with  all  the  wood  used  in  their  business,  and  he 
further  branched  out  and  furnished  the  wood 
for  river  boats  and  barges.  Large  portions  of 
the  forests  that  reared  their  densely  crowded 
trees  in  the  primeval  days  disappeared  under 
the  necessity  for  providing  timber  to  these  boats, 
and  ?ilr.  Shaver  probably  denuded  more  acres 
of  land  during  his  busy  career  than  did  any  other 
man  of  his  time. 

In  time  Mr.  Shaver  became  president  of  the 
Shaver  Transportation  Company  of  which  his 
son,  Capt.  James  W.,  was  treasurer  and  manager, 
and  thus  was  greatly  enlarged  his  field  of  ac- 
tivity. His  death,  which  occurred  October  26, 
1900,  removed  from  accustomed  haunts  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  founders  of  the  commer- 
cial greatness  of  Oregon.  He  was  not  only  a 
man  of  soimd  business  judgment  and  capacity 
for  observation  and  action,  but  in  his  character 
he  embodied  all  that  is  excellent  and  of  good 
report.  No  worthy  cause  but  profited  by  his 
generosity  and  large  heartedness ;  no  friend  but 
was  benefited  by  his  counsel  and  assistance.  To 
the  end  he  retained  in  increasing  measure  the 
confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  was  ever  associat- 
ed, and  to  his  family  and  friends  left  the  heritage 
of  a  good  name,  and  the  dignity  of  a  small  for- 
tune. 


CAPT.  JAMES  W.  SHAVER.  The  Shaver 
Transportation  Company  occupies  an  altogether 
unique  position  among  the  large  developing  forces 
of  the  great  northwest,  and  has  had  much  to 
do  with  shifting  from  one  place  to  another  the 
products  of  the  dense  forests  for  which  Oregon 
is  famous,  and  for  placing  the  output  of  the 
great  mills  in  their  respective  localities  of  use- 
fulness. No  more  familiar  sights  greet  the  ob- 
server on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers 
than  the  heavily  loaded  barges,  puffing  tow  boats, 
in  advance  of  stealthily  gliding  rafts  of  logs, 
and  other  craft  calculated  to  promote  the  clear- 
ance of  the  enormous  water  business  of  the  state. 

Capt.  James  W.  Shaver,  the  present  head  of 
tlie  Shaver  Transportation  Company,  was  born 
in  Waldo  Hills,  within  five  miles  of  Silver- 
ton,  Ore.,  October  2,  i860.  To  his  father,  Capt. 
George  W.  Shaver,  is  due  the  organization  of 
the  transportation  company.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  in  October,  igoo,  he  was  survived 
by    his    wife,    fornierU'    Sarah    Dixon,    who    was 


born  in  the  east,  and  who  still  lives  at  the 
old  home  in  Portland.  Of  the  ten  children  who 
grew  to  maturity  in  this  household,  four  sons 
and  four  daughters  are  living :  John  R.,  sheritt 
of  Clackamas  county,  and  living  in  Oregon  City : 
Alice,  Mrs.  Wittenberg  of  Portland ;  James  W. : 
Lincoln,  captain  and  chief  engineer  in  Rlultnomah 
county ;  George  i\I.,  interested  in  the  transporta- 
tion company,  and  who  spends  his  summers  in 
Alaska ;  Delmar,  a  captain  in  the  employ  of  the 
company ;  Pearl,  Mrs.  George  Hoyt  of  Portland ; 
and  Susie,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Heintz,  of  Portland. 

Locating  in  Portland  with  his  parents  when 
six  years  of  age,  Capt.  James  W.  Shaver  nat- 
urally received  his  education  here,  and  at  an  early 
age  became  interested  in  his  father's  enterprises, 
which  then  consisted  of  a  livery  business  in  East 
Portland,  as  well  as  a  large  cord  wood  concern. 
They  had  a  wood  yard  in  East  Portland  and  at 
the  Shaver  dock,  and  at  this  early  stage  of  pro- 
ceedings were  of  immense  importance  in  the 
wood  business  of  the  day.  In  1880  Mr.  Shaver 
embarked  in  the  boating  business,  and  with  Henry 
Corbett  and  A.  S.  Foster  bought  out  Mr.  Bureau, 
continuing  business  under  the  name  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Freighting  Company.  The  firm  inaugurat- 
ed its  activities  by  running  the  steamer  Manzan- 
illa,  and  Mr.  Shaver  became  captain  of  the  boat 
and  manager  of  the  company,  which  operated  be- 
tween Portland  and  Clatskanie.  Soon  afterward 
the  father  joined  the  company  and  Mr.  Corbett 
stepped  out,  having  previously  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Foster.  At  this  time,  June  10,  1S93, 
a  re-organization  was  effected,  under  the  name  of 
the  Shaver  Transportation  Company,  the  father 
being  president,  and  the  son  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. In  1889  the  G.  W.  Shaver  was  built  and 
called  after  the  father ;  this  useful  little  craft 
was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long.  The  Sarah 
Dixon,  named  after  the  mother,  took  its  place 
among  other  boats  on  the  rivers  in  1892,  and 
after  that  the  Manzanilla  was  sold,  the  Shaver 
and  Dixon  doing  all  the  work  of  the  company. 
About  1900  the  Shaver  was  sold,  and  the  same 
year  a  tow  boat  called  No  Wonder  was  purchased 
for  towing  logs.  The  next  year,  in  1901,  the  firm 
built  the  Henderson,  also  used  for  towing  pur- 
poses, and  these  boats  are  in  constant  use,  among 
other  undertakings  towing  for  three  of  the  larg- 
est mills  here.  For  many  years  Mr.  Shaver 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  captain  for  the  company, 
but  of  late  years  has  devoted  his  time  to  manag- 
ing the  business,  and  is  still  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. He  of  course  has  a  captain's  license,  and  is 
remarkably  familiar  with  all  phases  of  river  life 
in  this  state.  The  offices  of  the  firm  are  located 
at  the  foot  of  Washington  street. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Shaver  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Annie  Schloth,  who  was  born  in  Port- 
land, and  whose  parents  were  very  early  settlers 
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of  the  state.  Mr.  Shaver  is  variously  identified 
with  social  and  fraternal  organizations  in  the 
county,  among  them  being  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  is  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  the 
public  at  large  place  the  greatest  confidence  in 
his   character  and  business  ability. 


LOT  P.  W.  QULMBY.  In  many  and  varied 
avenues  Lot  P.  W.  Ouimby  has  been  identified 
with  the  business  interests  of  Portland  and  has 
given  no  small  assistance  in  the  material  growth 
of  the  city.  He  has  just  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion of  game  and  forestry  warden  for  the  state 
of  Oregon,  having  received  the  appointment 
in  1898,  his  life  having  previously  been  associ- 
ated as  hotel  keeper  and  liveryman,  of  the  former 
being  one  of  the  oldest  now  living  in  the  city. 
At  one  time  in  the  past  he  served  his  state  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  from  Multnomah 
county,  where  he  upheld  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
general  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Air.  Quimby  comes  of  a  familv  of  Scottish  an- 
cestry, his  father  being  Daniel  Ouimby,  a  native 
of  Vermont,  who  lived  to  be  seventy-two  years 
old.  Besides  engaging  as  a  blacksmith  the  elder 
man  also  followed  farming  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  through  steady  application  and  hard 
labor  he  maintained  a  comfortable  and  even  plen- 
tiful home  for  his  family,  and  though  of  a  limited 
education  himself  was  vitally  interested  in  giv- 
ing the  best  of  advantages  to  his  children.  He 
married  Polly  Woodruff,  also  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, and  she  died  the  year  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  when  she  was  sixtv-nine  years  of 
age.  Of  their  nine  children  two  died  in  infancy, 
and  one  daughter  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  six  grew 
to  maturity,  namely :  Mary  E.,  who  married 
James  Mathewson  and  reared  a  family  (she  died 
in  Massachusetts  in  1890)  ;  H.  A.,  who  is  a 
wholesale  crockery  merchant  in  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Cordelia  M.,  the  widow  of  Hiram  Nich- 
ols, of  Lyndon,  Vt. ;  D.  J.,  a  resident  of  Port- 
land, where  he  is  proprietor  of  the  International 
Hotel ;  L.  P.  W.,  of  this  review,  and  Laura,  wife 
of  Edwin  P.  Swetland,  of  Portland.  The  chil- 
dren were  all  reared  on  the  paternal  farm,  and 
though  advantages  were  necessarily  limited,  two 
daughters  became  teachers  in  the  eastern  states. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Ouimby  occurred  in  Cale- 
donia county,  Vt.,  July  6,  1839.  and  like  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  contributing  his  strength  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  farm  work,  for  about  three  months 
of  the  3'ear  receiving  instruction  in  the  district 
school  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home.  When  seven- 
teen years  old  his  education  was  considered  com- 
plete, so  far  as  further  attendance  was  concerned. 


and  at  eighteen  years  he  went  to  work  on  a  ped- 
dler's wagon,  working  for  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  Nichols,  traveling  through  the  eastern  states 
and  Canada,  though  his  principal  time  was  spent 
in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  This  occu- 
pation was  continued  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Quimby,  but  in  1859  he 
decided  to  try  to  better  his  condition  by  crossing 
the  continent  to  the  less  crowded  states  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  accordingly  left  New  York 
City,  coming  to  California  via  steamer,  by  the 
isthmus,  and  upon  his  arrival  there  he  at  once 
began  placer  mining  in  Columbia.  While  there 
he  became  acquainted  with  D.  O.  Mills  by  selling 
his  gold  dust.  Mr.  Mills  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  this  country  at  this  time.  On  leaving  the 
mines  Mr.  Quimby  went  to  San  Francisco  county 
and  worked  for  three  months  on  a  farm  in  Susan 
valley,  when  he  went  into  the  city  and  engaged 
in  the  water  business,  peddling  this  necessity  of 
life,  and  also  assisting  in  hauling  it  to  many  of 
the  important  buildings  of  the  city.  He  found 
this  a  lucrative  occupation  for  quite  a  time,  but 
finally  engaged  in  the  livery  business,  only  a 
short  time  passing  before  he  had  there  sold  his 
interests  and  opened  a  restaurant  on  Market 
street.  This  also  was  disposed  of,  and  February 
22,  1862,  he  came  to  Portland. 

On  his  arrival  in  this  city  Mr.  Ouimby  formed 
a  partnership  with  W.  H.  Bennetts  and  engaged 
in  the  livery  and  transfer  business  and  forward- 
ing, bringing  to  the  city  the  first  platform  scale 
and  the  first  express  wagon.  In  1864  he  sold  out 
to  John  White,  and  later  purchased  the  livery 
business  of  Sherlock  &  Bacon,  located  on  Third 
street,  remaining  there  for  one  vear,  when  he 
again  sold  out  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Weston  Hotel,  now  known  as  the  Occidental  Ho- 
tel, and  in  partnership  with  Samuel  D.  Smith  re- 
mained one  year  in  that  connection.  Disposing 
of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Smith  he  purchased  the 
American  Exchange,  formerly  the  Lincoln 
House,  and  continued  for  three  years,  when  he 
took  a  partner  in  the  person  of  Charles  Perkins 
and  the  two  continued  together  until  1876,  when 
Mr.  Quimby  again  became  sole  owner  and  re- 
mained such  until  the  loss  of  the  property  by  fire 
in  the  year  1878.  This  meant  a  heavy  financial 
loss  to  Mr.  Quimby  and  he  did  not  immediately 
re-open  the  hotel.  He  was  appointed  receiver 
for  a  grocery  house  about  this  time  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  devote  his  time  to  the  closing  up  of 
those  affairs,  and  not  until  1880  did  he  again 
engage  in  the  hotel  business,  at  this  date  opening 
up  the  Hotel  Quimby,  continuing  successfully 
until  1897,  for  the  first  six  months  having  a  part- 
ner in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hersey.  Upon  sale  of 
the  property  in  1897  ^^r.  Quimby  retired  from 
his  long  accepted  position  as  mine  host,  in  which 
he  had  certainly  met  with  success,  for  the  repu- 
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tation  of  tlie  two  hotels  which  he  conducted  had 
extended  for  a  great  distance  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  the  service  and  accommodation  being  such 
as  to  dehght  the  heart  of  the  traveler.  Follow- 
ing closely  his  withdrawal  from  his  former  in- 
terests came  the  appointment  of  Game  and  For- 
estry warden. 

In  Portland,  in  1866,  occurred  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Quimby,  uniting  him  with  Miss  Amelia 
M.  West  the  daughter  of  Col.  W.  G.  West,  a 
pioneer  of  the  west.  He  established  the  Wells- 
Fargo  route  between  Portland  and  California, 
and  died  while  in  the  employ  of  this  company, 
passing  away  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Quimby  in 
Portland.  Mrs.  Quimby  was  born  in  New  York 
state,  receiving  her  education  in  New  York  and 
California,  and  is  now  fifty-seven  years  old. 
Since  1882  their  home  has  been  at  Fourteenth 
and  Johnson  streets,  where  Mr  Quimby  put  up 
a  house  when  it  was  a  heavily  timbered  tract  of 
land  and  no  streets  in  the  vicinity.  Their  chil- 
dren are  six  in  number,  one  of  whom  died  in  in- 
fancy, the  others  being  as  follows :  Elmer  W.,  a 
scenic  artist  and  traveling  salesman,  his  home 
with  his  parents,  as  he  is  still  unmarried ;  Daisy, 
the  wife  of  L.  Q.  Swetland,  of  Portland,  their 
one  daughter  being  Florence  E. ;  Lottie,  the  wife 
of  Harry  Taylor,  of  White  Horse,  Alaska ;  and 
Polly  and  Daniel,  both  of  whom  are  unmarried. 
All  were  born  in  Portland  and  received  their  ed- 
ucation in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  As  a 
Republican  in  politics  Mr.  Quimby  has  had  many 
offices  tendered  him  but  he  has  not  cared  to  ac- 
cept, as  his  business  interests  have  engrossed  all 
his  time,  though  he  takes  an  active  interest  in 
all  public  matters,  and  is  a  liberal  supporter  of 
every  worthy  movement,  and  especially  has  he 
warmly  advocated  the  improvement  of  public 
thoroughfares.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Hope  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  In  religion  he  was 
reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Baptist  Church. 


HON.  JOHN  McCRAKEN.  There  are  few 
men  now  living  whose  arrival  on  the  Pacific 
coast  antedates  that  of  Mr.  McCraken,  who  first 
landed  on  western  soil  September  17,  1849,  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  development  of  Ore- 
gon ever  since  1850.  The  family  of  which  he 
is  a  member  came  of  Scotch  ancestry,  but  his 
father,  John,  was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
and  in  early  life  associated  himself  with  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  London,  where  his  son  and  name- 
sake was  born  July  11,  1826.  From  that  city  the 
family  crossed  the  ocean  to  America,  settling  in 
New  York  City,  where  the  father  was  establish- 
ing himself  upon  a  substantial  basis  as  a  mer- 
chant at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife,  Sarah 
Pigeon,  was  born  in  England,  of  an  old  English 
family,   and   died    in   Connecticut.      Of   their   six 


children  John  and  his  sister  are  the  sole  sur- 
vivors. He  was  six  years  of  age  when  the  fam- 
ily crossed  the  ocean  in  1832,  and  hence  almost 
his  earliest  recollections  are  of  this  country. 
When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his  father 
died  and  afterwards  his  opportunities  for  an  ed- 
ucation were  very  meager,  for  the  necessity  of 
self-support  soon  presented  itself  to  him.  It  had 
been  his  mother's  hope  that  he  might  enter  the 
ministry,  but  his  tastes  were  distinctly  commer- 
cial and  the  need  of  earning  a  livelihood  deterred 
him  from  taking  up  any  profession. 

For  about  four  years  Mr.  McCraken  was  em- 
ployed as  clerk  in  a  retail  store  at  Fiskville,  R.  I. 
In  1846  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  took 
charge  of  the  books  and  collections  in  a  large 
plumbing  establishment.  Probably  he  would 
have  remained  in  the  east  permanently  had  not 
the  discovery  of  gold  stirred  his  ambition  and 
led  him  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  March  of  1849  he  joined  the  Greenwich  & 
California  Mining  &  Trading  Company,  of 
which  he  became  vice-president  and  a  trustee. 
The  company  bought  a  vessel,  Palmetto,  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  this  was  stocked 
with  supplies  and  other  freight.  Thus  equipped 
for  the  voyage  the  forty-two  members  of  the 
company  started  from  New  York  via  Cape 
Horn,  putting  in  at  Rio  Janeiro  eleven  days  and 
at  V  alparaiso  seven  days,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
six  months  and  nine  days  landing  on  the  beach 
in  the  bay  at  San  Francisco,  September  17,  1849 
The  mechanics  in  the  company  went  on  shore, 
where,  being  offered  $48  a  day  wages,  they  con- 
cluded it  advisable  to  accept  this  offer  rather 
than  work  for  themselves,  so  the  company  dis- 
banded. Mr.  McCraken,  together  with  the  pres- 
ident and  secretary,  remained  to  settle  up  the 
company's  accounts.  A  house  thev  had  brought 
with  them  was  sold  for  $350  per  thousand  feet 
for  the  lumber.  The  pork  and  beef  were  sold  at 
high  prices.  The  profits  were  divided  and  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  company. 

After  a  brief  experience  in  freighting  to  the 
mines,  in  the  spring  of  1850  Mr.  McCraken  em- 
barked in  the  mercantile  business  at  Stockton.  In 
the  fall  he  sold  out  and  went  to  San  Francisco. 
On  the  day  that  California  was  admitted  as  a 
state  he  took  passage  on  a  sailing  vessel  for  As- 
toria, where  he  landed  in  October,  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Portland.  At  that  time  there  was  only 
a  hamlet  of  a  few  buildings.  A  dense  forest  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Second  street,  ind  the  rest  of 
the  town  was  dotted  with  trees.  The  wharf  was 
small,  but  was  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  few 
vessels  that  anchored  here.  Soon  he  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Island  mills  at  Oregon  City, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber and  flour.  The  water  power  was  improved 
by     Methodist     Episcopal     Mission,     and     later 
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bought  by  Lane  &  Thompson,  subsequent  to 
which  Mr.  McCraken  bought  Mr.  Thompson's 
one-fourth  interest.  The  high  water  of  1852 
ruined  the  mills  and  left  the  buildmgs  a  wreck. 
The  work  of  rebuilding  was  at  once  begun,  but 
the  second  venture  did  not  prove  successful  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  wheat,  bought  at  $5  a 
bushel,  was  to  be  used  in  making  flour  to  be  sold 
at  $50  a  barrel,  but  a  drop  in  the  price  of  flour 
to  $6  or  $8  a  barrel  proved  ruinous  to  the  mill, 
which  was  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice. 

Elected  by  the  territorial  legislature  as  chief 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  Mr.  Mc- 
Craken served  in  the  sessions  of  1852  and  1853. 
In  1854  he  was  appointed  United  States  marshal 
of  Oregon  and  Washington  by  President  Bu- 
chanan, serving  almost  two  years.  In  the  fall  of 
1855  he  returned  to  Portland,  where  he  started 
in  the  produce  business,  shipping  to  California 
via  steamers  and  sailers.  The  firm  was  Richards 
&  McCracken,  the  senior  member,  James  Rich- 
ards, being  in  San  Francisco.  A  large  and  suc- 
cessful business  was  established  and  conducted 
until  Mr.  Richards  was  lost  on  the  vessel 
Brother  Jonathan,  which  was  wrecked  off  Cres- 
cent City  while  en  route  to  Portland.  A  subse- 
quent partnership  was  that  of  McCraken,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.,  of  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  and 
later  Aldrich,  Merrill  &  Co.  conducted  the  busi- 
ness in  San  Francisco  for  five  years,  since  which 
time  Mr.  McCraken  has  been  mostly  alone.  The 
J.  McCraken  Company  was  organized  in  1892, 
and  is  now  located  at  the  corner  of  Second  and 
Pine  streets,  where  a  wholesale  business  is  con- 
ducted in  building  materials.  Among  the  ma- 
terials carried  in  stock  are  Roche  Harbor  lime, 
Portland  cement,  building,  casting  and  land  plas- 
ter. King's  Windsor  cement  plaster,  Monterey 
sand,  marble  dust,  mortar  colors,  fire  brick  and 
fire  clay.  Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Craken were  built  the  large  warehouses  on 
Ninth  and  Irving  streets,  covering  three-fourths 
of  a  block,  also  the  warehouses  on  Davis  and 
Pront  streets,  but  these  were  later  sold.. 

The  interests  held  by  Mr.  McCraken  are  not 
limited  to  his  identification  with  the  J.  Mc- 
Craken Company.  For  some  years  he  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  and 
was  the  first  president  of  the  smelter  at  Linton, 
which  position  he  still  holds.  For  some  years  he 
occupied  for  his  homestead  the  block  between  D 
and  E,  and  Seventh  and  East  Park  streets,  but 
this  he  has  sold  to  the  government  for  the  new 
custom  house  site.  His  marriage  took  place  in 
Oregon  City  and  united  him  with  Ada  Pamb- 
run,  whose  father  was  an  officer  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  They  are  the  parents  of  four 
children,  of  whom  the  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  B.  Hurley,  of  Tacoma.  The  sons, 
Henry,   James  and   Robert,   are   connected   with 


the   business    which    their    father   established    in 
1856. 

A  careful  study  of  political  questions  long  ago 
led  Mr.  McCraken  to  ally  himself  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  During  early  days  he  served  as 
president  of  the  city  council,  in  which  he  re- 
mained a  member  for  several  terms.  In  1891, 
1893  and  1 90 1  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature from  Portland,  serving  three  terms. 
In  1891  he  was  interested  in  a  consolida- 
tion bill  for  the  city.  During  his  ser- 
vice in  the  legislature  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  promoting  bills  of  an  important  nature 
and  gave  his  support  to  measures  of  undoubted 
value.  In  religion  he  is  connected  with  Trinity 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  is  senior  warden. 
In  Masonry  his  interest  and  connection  have 
continued  for  many  years.  Initiated  into  the  or- 
der in  Portland,  he  served  as  master  of  the  lodge 
and  during  the  '60s  was  for  two  terms  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon.  For 
two  terms  he  officiated  as  grand  high  priest  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  Oregon.  In  the  Portland 
Commandery  he  has  been  eminent  commander, 
while  he  has  also  reached  the  Consistory  and 
thirty-third  degrees,  being  inspector-general  in 
the  latter.  Among  his  brethren  in  the  Masonic 
order  his  standing  is  the  highest,  as  it  is  also 
among  men  of  commercial  and  executive  ability, 
all  of  whom  recognize  in  him  the  qualities  of  up- 
rightness, tact,  keen  discernment  and  loyalty  to 
his  home  city  that  have  characterized  his  long 
association  with  the  historj'  of  Oregon. 


AMEDEE  M.  SMITH.  Very  early  in  the 
settlement  of  Nova  Scotia  the  Smith  family  re- 
moved there  from  England,  but  subsequently  ex- 
changed the  bleak  and  icebound  shores  of  their 
peninsular  home  for  the  more  prosperous  region 
of  Massachusetts,  and  from  there  proceeded  to 
New  Jersey.  Freeman  Smith,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  became  a  resident  of  Fayette  county.  Pa., 
and  in  1842  established  his  home  on  a  tract  of 
raw  land  near  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders.  A  man  of  rare 
insight  into  causes  and  their  effects,  fortified  bv 
a  determined  will,  and  possessing  the  hardihood 
of  a  pioneer,  he  was  fitted  for  the  task  of  creat- 
ing a  new  town  on  the  edge  of  the  then  wilder- 
ness. His  ability  was  inherited  from  his  father. 
Dr.  Isaac  Smith,  a  successful  physician  and  tal- 
ented man,  who  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
served  as  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  from 
Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  but  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  1777  in  order  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  state. 

In  the  family  of  Freeman  Smith  there  were 
eleven  children.  The  youngest  of  these,  Amedee 
M.  Smith,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Fayette  county.  Pa., 
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ill  1839.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  In- 
fantry, and  served  for  three  years  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  On  being  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  he  learned  the  pottery 
business  in  a  pottery  owned  by  his  brother.  Free- 
man Smith,  in  Iowa.  Meantime  he  had  married, 
and  in  1865.  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  their 
child,  he  came  via  Panama  and  San  Francisco 
to  Portland.  On  this  trip  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  father  and  mother,  who  settled  at  Albany, 
Ore.,  but  in  1866  removed  to  Buena  \'ista,  this 
state,  where  his  father  died  in  1881,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine  years.  During  the  same  year  they 
had  come  by  the  isthmus  to  Oregon,  his  brother. 
Freeman,  had  crossed  the  plains,  and  previous 
to  this,  during  the  "505,  three  other  brothers  had 
come,  Henry,  who  settled  near  Eugene,  James, 
who  died  immediately  on  his  arrival,  and  W.  H., 
who  took  up  land  in  Clatsop  county. 

For  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  Oregon 
Amedee  M.  Smith  made  Albany  his  home,  but  in 
1866  removed  to  Buena  Vista.  Polk  county, 
where,  having  found  suitable  clay  land,  he  and 
his  brother.  Freeman,  and  their  father,  started 
a  pottery,  which  was  the  first  enterprise  of  its 
kind  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  1870  A.  j\I.  Smith 
bought  the  interests  of  his  father  and  brother 
and  continued  alone  until  1883.  Meantime,  in 
1881,  he  had  brought  his  family  to  Portland  and 
established  his  headquarters  in  this  city.  From 
a  very  small  beginning  he  built  up  a  plant  occu- 
pying several  acres  of  ground  at  this  time.  In 
1883,  on  the  river  front  and  Sherlock  avenue,  he 
erected  a  building  200x250,  three  stories  in 
height,  on  a  lot  200.x6oo,  and  put  in  si.x  large 
kilns,  at  the  same  time  incorporating  the  Oregon 
Pottery  Company,  of  which  he  was  president  and 
James  Steel  secretary.  Everything  in  the  line  of 
vitrified  pipes  was  manufactured  there,  while  the 
plant  at  Buena  \'ista  meantime  turned  out  the 
pottery.  On  the  destruction  of  the  Portland 
property  by  fire  in  1890  he  erected  brick  build- 
ings on  the  same  site  and  a  tract  of  land  adjoin- 
ing. The  buildings  occupy  about  300x300  feet, 
three  and  four  stories  in  height,  and  are  equippcvl 
with  steam  boilers  and  engines  of  two  hundred 
horse  power,  with  the  latest  improved  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe,  chimney  pipe, 
flue  lining  and  fire  proofing. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  pottery  business  in 
( )regon  it  was  the  custom  of  the  manufacturers 
to  start  out  from  the  kilns  with  a  load  of  pot- 
tery and  travel  throughout  the  Willamette  valley 
until  all  they  carried  was  sold.  Money  being 
scarce,  often  they  accepted  produce  in  exchange 
for  their  wares.  However,  as  the  population  in- 
creased and  railroads  came  in.  the  capacitv  of 
their  plant  was  also  increased  and  they  made  their 
sales   in   large   quantities,    shipping  by   railroad. 


On  the  death  of  A.  'M.  Smith,  Sr.,  his  son  and 
namesake  was  chosen  president  and  manager  of 
the  Oregon  Pottery  Company.  Two  years  later, 
in  1896,  James  Steel  retired  from  the  concern, 
A\hich  was  then  reorganized  as  the  Western  Clay 
Manufacturing  Company,  with  A.  M.  Smith,  Jr., 
as  president  and  manager ;  \\'.  H.  Britts,  vice- 
president  ;  and  Blaine  R.  Smith,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  company  is  still  doing  business 
under  the  same  name  and  with  the  same  officers 
as  at  first,  the  three  being  also  the  sole  owners 
of  the  plant.  In  1890  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
lery  was  discontinued  and  the  plant  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  manufacture  of  their  other  products. 
Frequent  enlargements  have  been  made  and  to- 
day the  plant  is  the  most  complete  one  of  its  kind 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  products  of  the  kilns 
are  shipped  to  all  points  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
their  trade  extends  as  far  north  as  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alaska.  The}-  also  have  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  office  of  the 
company  is  at  No.  55  Fourth  street,  Portland. 

While  still  in  the  east,  Mr.  Smith  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  E.  Speelman,  who 
was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  daughter  of  A.  E. 
Speelman,  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state  and  a 
glass  blower  by  trade.  On  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  his  eyesight  Mr.  Speelman  gave  up  his 
trade  and  removed  to  Iowa  during  the  early  '50s, 
settling  on  a  farm  near  Marion,  Linn  county. 
Later  he  went  to  Minnesota  and  his  death  oc- 
curred at  \'erndale,  that  state.  In  religion  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  family  of  which  he  was  a  member  came 
from  Germany,  while  his  wife  was  a  member 
of  the  Isherwood  family,  of  English  extraction. 
Seven  children  blessed  the  union  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mary  Speelman.  namely :  Albert  G.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nine  years ;  an  infant  that  died 
in  Iowa ;  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  W.  H.  Britts ; 
Amedee  M. ;  Blaine  R. ;  ]\Iary  E.,  wife  of  Dr. 
F.  C.  Sellwood,  and  Leta  R..  all  residing  in 
Portland.  The  mother  of  these  children  passed 
away  in  1883.  and  for  his  second  wife  Mr.  Smith 
married  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Coulter,  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  and  by  this  union  two  children  were  bom, 
Harold  S.  and  Mildred. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  occurred 
September  29,  1894,  Oregon  lost  one  of  its  hon- 
ored pioneers  and  Portland  was  called  upon  to 
mourn  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  highly  es- 
teemed citizens.  His  death  was  not  only  a  severe 
blow  to  the  industrial  world,  in  which  he  had 
taken  such  an  active  part  and  in  which  he  was 
so  well  known,  but  by  his  demise  Portland  lost 
a  citizen  who  at  all  times  was  in  favor  of  anv 
movement  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  his 
adopted  state  or  county. 

The  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  had  in  him 
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one  of  its  most  sincere  supporters  and  at  his 
death  he  was  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
His  influence  was  ahvays  for  the  good,  and  his 
sympathy,  his  benevolence  and  his  kindly  greet- 
ing will  long  be  remembered  by  all  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact.  His  duties  were  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  care  and  throughout 
life  his  personal  honor  and  integrity  were  with- 
nut  blemish.  His  character,  as  it  was  manifested 
to  his  associates,  was  remarkable  for  its  simplic- 
ity ;  he  had  great  earnestness  and  concentration 
of  purpose ;  in  planning  he  was  deliberate  but 
forcible.  His  wisdom  had  been  largely  gained 
by  observation,  as  the  advantages  of  his  youth 
were  limited.  In  his  business  dealings  he  was 
ever  prompt,  reliable  and  entirely  trustworthy 
and  he  gained  a  greater  degree  of  success  than 
many  who  at  the  start  were  blessed  with  better 
advantages.  

AMEDEE  M.  SMITH,  JR.  At  Buena  Vista, 
Polk  county.  Ore.,  Amedee  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  was 
born  December  i6,  1868.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  he  accompanied  his  father  and  mother  on 
their  removal  to  Portland.  Here  he  attended  the 
grammar  and  high  school,  remaining  in  the  latter 
until  the  senior  year,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  study  on  account  of  ill  health.  Six 
months  were  spent  in  southern  Oregon,  and  then, 
having  regained  his  health,  he  returned  to  his 
home  and  entered  the  business  of  his  father, 
with  which  he  has  since  been  actively  associated. 
At  the  first  he  was  connected  with  the  Buena 
Vista  factory,  but  in  1888  came  to  Portland  as 
superintendent  of  the  plant  here.  In  1890  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  company  as  bookkeeper, 
and  three  years  later  was  elected  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Oregon  Pottery  Company. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1894,  he  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  president,  which  he  held  both  in 
that  company  and  in  the  reorganized  plant. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Alice  M.  Johnson,  who  was  born  at 
Point  Reyes,  Cal.,  her  parents  having  removed 
there  from  Massachusetts.  She  is  a  lady  of  ex- 
cellent education,  having  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Pacific.  In  fraternal  relations  Mr. 
Smith  is  a  Mason,  connected  with  Mount  Tabor 
Lodge  No.  42,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Oregon  Consis- 
tory No.  I,  thirty-second  degree;  and  Al  Kader 
Temple.  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.  "  Politically  he  votes 
with  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  Oregon  Historical  Societv,  es- 
]iecially  interested  in  movements  connected  with 
ihe  perpetuation  of  the  annals  of  the  pioneers. 
.\t  one  time  he  was  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent of  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  work  of  which  he  is  deeplv  inter- 
ested.    Since   1894  he  has  been  connected  with 


the  official  life  of  the  church  and  at  present  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  also  receives  the 
encouragement  of  his  influence  and  financial  aid, 
and  through  his  services  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  he  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
mote its  welfare  in  Portland. 


RE\'.  JOHN  W.  SELLWOOD.  This  well 
known  and  widely  loved  pioneer  minister  of  Ore- 
gon was  born  near  Mendon,  111.,  July  22,  1839, 
and  was  the  son  of  Rev.  James  R.  W.  Sellwood, 
an  Englishman  by  birth  and  for  years  an  Episco- 
pal rector,  holding  pastorates  in  Mendon,  111., 
and  Grahamville,  S.  C.,  thence  coming  to  Oregon 
as  early  as  1856  and  becoming  the  first  rector 
of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Salem.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  owing  to  failing  eyesight,  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  ministerial  work,  and 
thereupon  retired  to  a  farm  near  Milwaukee,  later 
settling  in  Portland,  where  he  died. 

Few  opportunities  came  to  the  boyhood  of 
John  W.  Sellwood  other  than  those  obtained  by 
his  own  determination  and  industry.  The  eldest 
of  five  children,  he  early  proved  himself  the 
mainstay  of  his  parents  and  their  comfort  and 
assistant.  Nor  was  this  merely  the  case  in  mat- 
ters material,  but  especially  so  in  spiritual  affairs. 
From  an  early  age  his  mind  turned  to  thoughts 
of  God.  and  he  cherished  an  ambition  to  follow 
in  his  father's  steps  as  a  missionary  and  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  When  he  was  yet  young  his 
father  removed  to  Grahamville,  S.  C.,  and  in 
1856,  with  a  brother,  John,  decided  to  respond  to 
the  urgent  appeal  of  the  then  bishop  of  Oregon, 
Thomas  F.  Scott,  who  needed  missionaries  to 
labor  in  this  then  frontier  field.  The  two  started 
together  and  en  route  were  the  victims  of  a 
bloody  riot  at  Panama,  from  which  they  barely 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  children,  too,  were 
with  them  and  endured  all  the  horrors  of  those 
hours  of  danger.  When  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  were  to  be  heard  on  all 
sides,  the  eldest  son,  John  W.,  solemnly  conse- 
crated himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
the  decision  then  made  was  never  regretted.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  toil, 
privations  and  vicissitudes,  he  yet  called  it  his 
greatest  glory  that  he  might  preach  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  Christ. 

In  due  time  the  family  arrived. in  Oregon,  but 
the  uncle  had  been  so  seriously  wounded  in  the 
massacre  that  for  months  he  was  unable  to  enter 
upon  his  work,  but  on  regaining  his  health  he 
took  charge  of  Trinity  Church,  Portland.  Rev. 
James  R.  W.  Sellwood  meanwhile  went  to  Salem, 
where  he  became  rector  of  St,  Paul's  Church.  His 
son,  John  W..  pursuant  upon  his  resolve  to  enter 
the  ministry,  gave  himself  to  preparation  for  the 
work,   and  in   1862  was  ordained  deacon  in  St. 
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Paul's  Church,  Oregon  City,  three  years  later 
being  advanced  to  the  priesthood  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  Portland.  At  the  same  time  (July, 
1865)  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Belle  J., 
daughter  of  Rev.  James  L.  and  Frances  (Brown) 
Dalv,  natives  respectively  of  Dublin  and  county 
Sligo,  Ireland,  and  of  Scotch  extraction.  For 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  educational  work 
James  L.  Daly  went  to  Australia,  and  for  some 
time  remained  in  Sydney.  On  account  of  ill 
health  he  came  to  California,  but,  not  finding  the 
social  environment  desirable,  went  to  Honolulu, 
where  he  opened  a  school.  Ill  health  again 
forced  him  to  relinquish  his  work  and  in  1853 
he  came  to  Portland  under  Bishop  Scott,  taking 
up  missionary  work,  in  which  he  proved  an  ef- 
ficient and  consecrated  laborer.  His  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  almost  eighty  years, 
when  he  died  in  Portland  in  1895,  five  years  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  Of  their  ten  children  four 
are  living.  Mrs.  Sellwood  was  born  in  Aus- 
tralia and  received  her  education  in  Punahou 
College,  Honolulu.  Born  of  her  marriage  is  one 
son,  John  J.,  who  is  a  graduate  physician  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  College  and  now 
practicing  in  the  village  of  Sellwood,  founded 
bv  his  great  uncle. 

Immediately  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Sellwood 
became  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Oregon 
City,  in  addition  to  which  he  extended  his  work 
to  Butteville.  Salem,  Mount  Pleasant  schoolhouse, 
Clackamas  Station  and  Canemah,  a  little  town 
one  mile  from  Oregon  City.  As  a  result  of  his 
work  a  large  Sunday  school  was  built  in  Oregon 
City  and  a  chapel  erected  in  Canemah  at  a  cost 
of  $800.  For  two  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Clackamas  county,  and  during  that 
time  visited  even  the  most  remote  schools  and 
sought  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  here, 
it  has  been  said  that  no  missionary  seemed  to 
throw  greater  enthusiasm  into  his  work  than  did 
he  and  certainly  none  enjoyed  the  work  to  a 
greater  degree.  His  ministry  was  a  source  of 
constant  joy  to  him.  He  was  never  happier  than 
when  preaching  to  his  parishioners  and  trjdng 
to  aid  them  in  their  spiritual  life.  No  toil  was 
too  great  that  would  promote  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  church  in  the  particular  field  which  he 
had  chosen  as  his  scene  of  labor.  His  love  for 
Christ  led  him  to  love  every  created  being.  None 
was  too  lowly  to  be  excluded  from  his  sympathy, 
and  none  too  high  to  be  aloof  from  his  afifection. 
Each  one  of  his  congregation  had  a  special  place 
in  his  heart.  His  work  was  so  full  of  delight  to 
him  that  other  occupations  seemed  uninteresting 
in  comparison.  Many  hardships  and  privations 
he  had  to  face  and  more  than  once  Sorrow  was 
his  companion,  yet  never,  through  all  of  his  life, 
did  he  lose  faith  in  his  Creator  and  never  did 
he  lose  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  work 


in  which  he  engaged.  The  humble  successes  that 
came  to  him  were  received  with  a  grateful  heart. 

Though  stanch  in  his  allegiance  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Sellwood  was  not  a 
bigoted  churchman.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pos- 
sessed a  broad  and  catholic  spirit  and  saw  the 
good  in  all,  ever  praying  for  the  reunion  of  a 
divided  Christendom.  As  a  preacher  he  was 
earnest  and  forcible,  never  led  aside  into  sensa- 
tional subjects,  but  clinging  closely  to  "Christ 
and  Him  crucified."  A  text  was  chosen  only 
after  careful  and  prayerful  deliberation,  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  sermon  was  presented  after 
much  prayer.  When  before  his  people  he  lost 
himself  so  wholly  in  his  subject  that  no  trace  of 
self-consciousness  could  be  discerned.  Indeed, 
he  forgot  himself  in  the  message  he  was  to  de- 
liver. 

After  fifteen  years  of  labor  in  Oregon  City  Mr. 
Sellwood  accepted  the  pastorate  of  St.  David's 
Church  in  East  Portland,  where  the  last  ten  years 
of  his  busy  life  were  passed.  From  a  small  con- 
gregation, St.  David's  has  grown  into  a  large 
and  well  organized  parish,  and  this  happy  result 
is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  in  those  days  of 
small  beginnings.  While  he  was  pastor  of  that 
flock,  on  Christmas  eve  of  1899,  after  a  day  of 
severe  illness,  he  insisted  upon  speaking  to  the 
children  at  their  Christmas  exercises,  saying, 
when  his  family  protested,  "I  feel  I  must  look 
into  their  dear,  bright  faces  once  more."  The 
next  day  he  again  went  to  the  church,  hoping  to 
administer  the  holy  communion  to  his  loved  con- 
gregation, but  he  was  taken  with  a  chill  and  was 
carried  from  the  church,  never  more  to  enter  it 
in  life.  Weeks  of  pain  and  illness  were  met  with 
his  accustomed  cheery  and  bright  patience,  and 
finally,  March  12,  1890,  with  the  parting  words 
upon  his  lips,  "All  is  peace,"  he  entered  into  the 
unknown.  A  large  concourse  of  those  who  loved 
him  attended  the  funeral  services,  where  Bishop 
Morris,  in  the  memorial  sermon,  paid  a  deserved 
tribute  to  his  years  of  patient  and  self-sacrific- 
ing toil.  The  organizations  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  passed  resolutions  of  respect. 
The  bishop  and  clerg}'  of  the  diocese  of  Oregon 
adopted  resolutions  bearing  testimony  to  his 
goodness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  spirit. 
Other  organizations  who  took  similar  action 
were  St.  David's  Vestry,  Women's  Guild  of  St. 
David's  parish,  Daughters  of  St.  David's.  Young 
Men's  Guild  of  St.  David's  Church,  St.  Paul's 
jjarish  in  Oregon  City  and  the  convention  of  the 
diocese.  Since  his  death  his  wife,  who  had  been 
his  constant  and  successful  co-laborer  in  the  min- 
istry, has  devoted  herself  largely  to  missionary 
work  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
(Iregon,  and  is  now  registrar  of  the  diocese  of 
Oregon,  and  is  also  the  diocesan  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary. 
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CHARLES  FERDINAND  CANDIANI. 
Cav.  Charles  Ferdinand  Candiani,  M.  D..  has 
been  identified  with  the  medical  fraternity  of  Ore- 
gon for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
during  the  years  of  his  practice  in  Portland 
his  splendid  equipment  for  his  professional  labors 
has  become  widely  recognized  among  his  fellow- 
practitioners  and  the  laity.  In  connection  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession  he  has  for  some 
time  represented  the  Italian  government  in  Ore- 
gon and  Idaho  as  consul. 

Dr.  Candiani  was  born  in  Casale,  Morfirato, 
Italy,  August  20,  1845,  ^iid  is  a  member  of  an 
ancient  \^enetian  family  whose  lineage  has  been 
authentically  traced  back  through  more  tlian 
eight  centuries.  Among  the  many  claims  to  dis- 
tinction surrounding  the  noble  and  romantic  his- 
tor\'  of  his  house  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
five  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  were  recruited  from 
its  ranks,  and  lived  in  all  the  splendor  of  their 
exalted  station  in  the  magnificent  palace  on  St. 
Mark's  Square.  In  Casale,  Count  John  Can- 
diani d'Olivala.  father  of  Dr.  Candiani,  owned  a 
large  and  valuable  estate,  the  ancestral  castle  now 
being  in  possession  of  his  son,  Count  Camelo 
Candiani,  admiral  of  the  Italian  navy  and  senator 
of  the  kingdom.  Count  John  Candiani,  who 
died  in  1872,  was  survived  until  1878  by  his  wife, 
Countess  Eleanore  (Bougeovani)  Candiani.  a 
daughter  of  Count  Allesander,  a  nobleman  claim- 
ing both  French  and  Italian  lineage.  In  the  fam- 
ily of  Candiani  there  were  but  two  sons  of  the 
present  generation,  of  whom  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  is  the  youngest. 

Like  most  Italian  youth  of  noble  birth,  Dr 
Candiani  was  the  recipient  of  exceptional  educa- 
tional advantages,  all  of  which  he  improved  with 
due  appreciation  of  their  importance.  From  the 
oversight  of  a  private  tutor  he  passed  to  the 
L'niversity  of  Turin,  from  which  he  was  first 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
In  1867  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  that  university  with  the  degree  of  . 
doctor  of  medicine.  Following  this  he  took  a 
post-graduate  course  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Naples,  from  which  he  like- 
wise was  graduated,  and  the  following  year 
(1869)  concluded  his  college  studies  by  a  course 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  in  Paris.  Returning 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  soon  appointed  to 
the  post  of  surgeon  of  the  Eighth  regiment, 
Grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  with  a  commission  as 
first  lieutenant,  and  for  eight  years  thereafter 
served  in  all  the  various  camps  of  the  Italian 
army.  These  experiences,  with  which  American 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  so  rarely  equipped, 
have  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  from  a 
professional  standpoint. 

With  this  splendid  medical  training,  Dr.  Can- 
diani came  to  America  in  1875,  crossed  the  con- 


tinent to  Portland,  bringing  with  him  a  colony  of 
his  dbuntrymen,  thirty  men  and  two  women, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  in  this  state  at  the  present 
time.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he  pur- 
chased a  large  farm  near  Dayton,  Yamhill  county, 
where  he  combined  fruit  farming  and  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  for  about  five  years.  After 
disposing  of  this  large  responsibility  he  engaged 
in  practice  at  Cascade  Locks,  soon  after  the  con- 
struction of  the  four  and  one-half  million  dollar 
locks  was  begun,  and  remained  there  until  after 
their  completion,  a  period  of  nearly  ten  years. 
From  that  point  he  came  to  Portland,  where  he 
has  since  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  at  the  same 
time  maintaining  outside  interests  of  consider- 
able importance,  including  some  mining  property 
in  the  Blue  River  district.  As  proof  of  his  faith 
in  the  continued  prosperity  of  his  adopted  home, 
he  has  made  heavy  investments  in  town  and 
country  property. 

January  2"],  1902,  Dr.  Candiani  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  former  sovereign,  Victor  Emanuel, 
a  commission  as  Italian  consul  for  Oregon  and 
Idaho ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  no  more  capable 
or  worthy  representative  of  his  sunny  land  could 
have  been  selected  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
that  government  in  this  section.  In  his  political 
preferences  he  is  a  Republican.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  L^nited  Workmen,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  in  which  he  is  ex- 
amining physician.  He  is  also  a  member  of  and 
examining  physician  for  the  three  Italian  societies, 
Colombo,  Mazini  and  the  Druids.  His  wife,  who 
was  formerly  Stella  Hansen,  was  born  in  Bergen, 
Norway,  and  came  to  Oregon  with  her  parents 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

Personally  Dr.  Candiani  is  a  man  of  great 
culture  and  refinement ;  and  in  his  American  citi- 
zenship he  combines  the  practical  traits  character- 
istic of  the  individuals  of  his  adopted  country 
with  the  rare  courtesy  and  grace  of  the  Venetian 
noble.  In  addition  to  the  time  and  thought  he 
has  devoted  to  research  in  the  realm  of  thera- 
peutics and  surgery,  he  has  enjoyed  a  broader 
reading  along  other  lines,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
gentleman  of  very  superior  intellectual  attain- 
ments. 


J.  D.  CHAPMAN.  No  name  in  Sellwood 
carries  with  it  greater  weight  than  does  that  of 
J.  D.  Chapman,  identified  at  present  with  an  ex- 
tensive real  estate  business,  and  regarded  as  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  original  and  subse- 
quent development  of  the  town.  Were  first  im- 
pressions of  paramount  importance  Mr.  Chap- 
man had  gone  elsewhere  for  western  opportuni- 
ties, for  after  starting  up  a  promising  furniture 
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business  in  1883,  and  getting  a  fair  start  in  the 
then  embr_vonic  community,  fire,  which  is  no 
respector  of  persons,  destroyed  his  plant,  and 
left  him  practically  adrift  upon  a  shallow  finan- 
cial stream.  Thereafter  he  worked  for  a  year 
in  the  Baker  City  gold  mines  for  L.  W.  Nelson, 
but  rheumatism  interfering  with  this  kind  of 
work  he  again  returned  to  Sell  wood,  and  the 
same  year,  in  1886,  helped  to  incorporate  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  street 
commissioner  for  a  year,  and  then  elected  city 
recorder,  an  office  maintained  uninterruptedly 
for  all  but  one  year  until  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  city  of  Portland.  As  an  active  Republican 
he  has  also  been  school  clerk  for  eight  years, 
and  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  during  his 
term  as  city  clerk.  In  December,  1901,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  Sell  wood  station,  a 
suburban  Portland  office,  and  he  also  fills  the 
office  of  notary  public.  At  present  his  real  estate 
operations  are  conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  with  his  partner  he  has  worked  up  a  large 
business  and  enjoys  consequent  large  financial 
returns. 

A  native  of  Macoupin  countw  111..  Mr.  Chap- 
man was  born  October  16.  1843.  and  comes  of  a 
family  long  identified  with  North  Carolina.  His 
father,  John  R.,  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and 
came  to  Illinois  with  his  father,  Richard,  who 
settled  in  Madison  county,  and  after  two  years 
removed  to  Macoupin  county,  where  he  bought  a 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  John  R.  Chap- 
man, who  was  a  local  J^Iethodist  Episcopal 
preacher  for  many  years,  settled  on  land  near 
that  of  his  father  in  Macoupin  county,  where  he 
combined  the  occupations  of  preaching  and 
farming  until  two  years  before  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  when  he  was  stricken  down 
and  continued  to  be  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  his 
days.  The  mother  of  J.  D.  Chapman,  Charity 
Kennedy,  was  also  born  in  North  Carolina,  and 
went  to  Indiana  with  her  parents,  where  her 
father,  Absalom  Kennedy,  settled  for  a  time  but 
eventually  made  his  home  in  Macoupin  county, 
111.  Of  the  six  sons  and  five  daughters 
born  into  the  family  of  John  R.  Chapman,  all 
attained  maturity,  and  nine  are  now  living.  J.  D. 
being  the  fourth  oldest. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  found  'Mr. 
Chapman  with  a  fair  common  school  education, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  and  gen- 
eral business.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  Companv  I. 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Illinois  A^ol- 
unteer  Infantry,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  he  participated  in  several  im- 
portant battles,  amonsr  them  that  of  Fort  Blakc- 
Iv.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Mobile. 
Ala.,  and  discharged  at  Springfield,  111.,  July  12, 
1865.  From  that  vear  until  his  father's  death 
|ie  carried  on  the  home  farm.     In   1872  he  en- 


gaged in  a  general  merchandise  business  in  Witt, 
111.,  and  while  thus  employed  became  prominent 
in  general  town  affairs,  was  postmaster  for  eight 
years,  his  salary  the  first  year  being  $12,  but  as 
time  passed  the  revenue  of  the  office  increased 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  the 
income  had  increased  to  $30  per  month.  He 
was  also  express  and  railroad  agent.  In  1881 
he  came  to  Portland,  and  in  partnership  with 
J.  B.  Knapp  engaged  in  a  commission  business 
on  First  street,  between  Main  and  Madison,  but 
sold  out  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  was  employed 
by  a  real  estate  firm  for  a  year.  Thereafter  be- 
gan his  connection  witli  Scllwood.  of  which  he  is 
now  one  of  the  most  ])roniinent  and  enterprising 
citizens. 

While  living  in  Macoupin  count\-.  111.,  Mr. 
Chapman  married,  in  1871.  Lenora  Wood,  a  na- 
tive of  Illinois,  and  daughter  of  William  Wood, 
born  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  miller  and  mer- 
chant by  occupation.  Mr.  Wood  removed  to  Illi- 
nois at  an  early  day,  where  he  conducted  a  store 
with  marked  success,  and  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  His  brother  was  a 
strong  Abolitionist,  and  had  helped  to  under- 
ground the  negroes  out  of  the  country.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chap- 
man :  William  Russell :  Charity  R. ;  IMaud,  wife 
of  A.  H.  Christopher,  manager  and  owner  of  the 
Olympia  Opera  flouse.  Olvmoia.  Wash. :  and 
Rov,  a  resident  of  Seattle,  Wash. 


FRANCIS  CHALMERS.  Only  the  best  and 
most  progressive  along  agricultural  lines  is  as- 
sociated with  the  name  of  Chalmers,  represented 
in  Washington  county  by  father  and  son,  both  of 
whom  have  embodied  particular  a])titude  and 
high  moral  principle,  and  have  utilized  to  the 
full  the  resources  which  have  come  their  way. 
Of  sturdy  Scotch  ancestry,  Francis  Chalmers 
was  born  at  New  Deer,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
November  18,  1851,  his  father  being  a  native  of 
the  same  part  of  the  countrv.  A  farmer  by  oc- 
cupation, and  an  extensive  Short-horn  raiser,  the 
elder  Mr.  Chalmers  with  his  eldest  son.  .\lex- 
ander,  came  to  Oregon  in  1870  and  purchased 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Wash- 
ington county,  upon  a  portion  of  which  his  son 
Francis  now  lives. 

This  propcrtv  is  a  part  of  the  old  Ben  Cor- 
nelius donation  claim  and  here  Mr.  Chalmers 
made  manv  fine  imj^rovements,  his  long  experi- 
ence in  Scotland  fitting  him  for  speedy  results 
and  the  best  possible  headway.  This  highly  hon- 
ored farmer  and  most  estimable  man  was  killed 
bv  a  bull  on  his  farm  in  i8qo,  leaving  behind  him 
manv  friends,  and  an  enviable  reputation  for  in- 
tcgritv  and  general  wortli.  His  family,  for  which 
he  returned  to  Scotland  in  1871,  consisted  of  his 
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wife  and  seven  children,  three  sons,  Alexander, 
William  and  Francis,  having  come  to  Oregon 
in  1870. 

Francis  Chalmers  remained  on  the  home  farm 
until  his  marriage,  his  education  having  been  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  of  both  Oregon  and 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.  His  wife,  Adeline 
Amanda  Hanky,  is  a  native  of  Canada,  and  of 
this  union  there  were  born  five  children,  Walter, 
Francis,  Elizabeth,  Esther  and  Olive,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  deceased.  At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Chalmers  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  of  land,  one  hundred  and  ten  of  which  are 
under  cultivation.  He  is  engaged  exclusively  in 
the  dairying  business,  and  has  twenty  of  the 
finest  Jersey  cows  in  the  country.  This  farm, 
located  six  miles  northeast  of  Forest  Grove,  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  country,  the  im- 
provements having  been  made  according  to  the 
latest  and  best  plans.  The  neatness  and  con- 
venience of  this  model  dairy  could  not  be  ex- 
celled in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  genial 
and  ver}'  popular  owner  is  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  well-earned  success. 

In  many  senses  of  the  word  Mr.  Chalmers  is 
entitled  to  an  honored  place  in  this  community. 
He  is  broad-minded  and  liberal,  and  is  virtually 
the  head  of  all  worthy  efiforts  at  improvement  and 
advancement.  As  a  member  of  the  school  board 
he  has  advanced  the  cause  of  education,  and  as 
a  member  and  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
he  exerts  a  wide  influence  for  morality  and  right 
living.  In  Sunday  school  work  he  is  also  prom- 
inent, filling  the  office  of  superintendent  and 
bringing  the  school  to  a  high  state  of  usefulness 
and  general  efficiency  during  his  ten  years  of 
active  service.  In  politics  he  is  independent, 
with  strong  proclivities  toward  Prohibition, 
though  reared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican 
party. 


EDWARD  EHRMAN.  The  aliovc  named 
gentleman  is  one  who  at  a  very  early  age  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  while  his 
efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  it  is  a 
result  that  is  the  natural  outcome  if  one  but 
follows  the  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Ehrman  when 
it  became  necessary  for  him  to  decide  as  to  what 
he  would  do  with  opportunities  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  him.  In  youth  he  was  surrounded 
by  environments  similar  to  those  of  many,  and 
that  he  has  passed  others  in  the  great  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  the  world  of  business,  is  due 
entirely  to  his  own  ability,  his  perseverance,  his 
honesty  and  his  strict  attention  to  his  own  busi- 
ness interests.  A  native  of  Baltimore,  ]\Id.,  Mr. 
Ehrman  was  born  March  18,  1854,  and  is  one  of 
the   seven   children   born   to   William   and    Rosa 


(Bettman)  Ehrman,  natives  respectively  of  Licht- 
enfels  and  Bekunstadt,  Bavaria.  William  Ehr- 
man immigrated  to  this  country  in  about  1840, 
and  settled  in  Baltimore,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  business,  which  he  followed  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  wife,  who  is  still 
living,  is  a  resident  of  Baltimore.  She  is  remotely 
separated  from  most  of  her  children,  as  all  of 
her  sons  and  one  daughter  are  on  the  coast.  Of 
her  sons,  M.  Ehrman  is  at  the  head  of  M. 
Ehrman  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  wholesale 
grocers  and  also  interested  in  the  store  here ; 
Joseph  is  one  of  the  partners  of  our  subject,  and 
S.  W.  is  a  partner  of  the  same  concern,  the  three 
residing  in  San   Francisco. 

The  business  life  of  Mr.  Ehrman  began  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he  secured  a  position 
as  errand  boy  in  a  retail  dry  goods  store  in  Bal- 
timore. Two  years  later  he  became  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Elliott  Brothers,  cotton  mer- 
chants, with  whom  he  remained  until  1873. 
Becoming  convinced  that  the  far  west,  where 
the  work  of  developing  was  going  forward, 
would  offer  more  chance  for  promotion  than  the 
developed  east,  Mr.  Ehrman  decided  to  migrate, 
and  in  the  last  year  mentioned  he  joined  his 
brother  in  San  Francisco,  who  at  that  time  was 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 
Accepting  a  position  at  the  very  bottom  Mr. 
Ehrman  started  in  to  learn  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  business.  By  strict  attention  to  whatever 
was  assigned  him  to  do  and  by  perseverance  he 
went  forward  step  by  step,  until  he  mastered  all 
the  details  of  the  grocery  business.  It  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  that  Mr.  Ehrman  came  to  Portland, 
and  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Mason,  an  old  mer- 
chant of  the  city,  formed  a  company  under  the 
name  of  Mason.  Ehrman  &  Co.  The  firm  opened  a 
store  at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Ankeny  streets, 
where  they  remained  until  removal  was  made  to 
the  corner  of  First  and  Burnside  streets.  There 
they  continued  in  business  until  1893,  when  they 
removed  to  their  present  location  at  the  corner 
of  Pine  and  Second  streets.  Five  floors  of  a 
building,  looxioo  feet,  ground  dimensions,  are 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  firm.  Warehouses  are 
located  on  Fourteenth  and  Kearney  streets,  the 
ground  f^oor  dimensions  being  the  same  as  the 
store  building.  In  1898  Mr.  Ehrman  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  partner,  Mr.  Mason, 
who  passed  away  in  March  of  that  year.  Upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Ehrman  and  his 
three  brothers  purchased  the  interest  of  his  late 
partner  and  they  became  sole  owners  of  the 
business,  which  from  a  small  beginning  has  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  grocerv 
houses  in  the  northwest.  In  addition  to  the 
grocery  department,  ^Ir.  Ehrman  has  added  a 
very  complete  line  of  cigars  and  tobaccos.  The 
territorv  covered  bv  the  concern  is  a  large  one 
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and  includes  Oregon,  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
Washington  and  Idaho. 

In  the  city  of  his  birth,  Mr.  Ehrman  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Nettie  Rider,  also 
a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  a  daughter  of  S. 
Rider,  a  dry  goods  merchant  during  his  entire 
life.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ehrman  :  Mason  and  Emily.  As  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Portland 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Ehrman  is  in  a  position  to 
help  any  movement  that  has  for  its  object 
advancement  and  he  is  ever  found  ready  and 
willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  inter- 
ests of  his  adopted  city.  Socially  he  is  connected 
with  the  Concordia  Club,  an  association  organized 
for  purely  social  purposes,  and  the  Commercial 
Club.  Fraternally  Mr.  Ehrman  is  identified  with 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Aside 
from  these  organizations  he  is  variously  associated 
with  benevolent  and  charitable  organizations,  and 
is  a  generous  contributor  toward  all  agencies 
for  the  uplifting  and  help  of  those  in  need.  The 
position  of  Mr.  Ehrman  among  the  business  men 
of  the  Pacific  northwest  is  an  enviable  one.  He 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men  the  world  calls  "self- 
made."  Mr.  Ehrman  has  succeeded,  and  the 
people  of  Portland  are  proud  of  his  record.  He 
has  never  neglected  his  obligations  as  a  citizen, 
and  at  no  time  has  he  been  called  upon  but  what 
he  has  responded.  His  great  faith  in  Oregon's 
future  was  manifested  by  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  and  com- 
missioners, but  after  the  plans  were  well  under 
way,  he  discovered  that  to  continue  would  be  too 
much  of  a  drain  on  his  time  and  therefore  re- 
signed. In  closing  this  short  review  we  will 
state  briefly  that  Mr.  Ehrman  commands  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Portland  and  the  west- 
ern business  world.  He  is  a  typical  example  of 
the  business  man  of  the  coast  to  whom  its  best 
development  is  chiefly  due. 


SAIMUEL  J.  CRAFT.  Previous  to  coming  to 
Oregon  in  1881,  Samuel  J.  Craft  had  an  extend- 
ed experience  as  a  miller  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  had  tested  the  possibilities  of  several  middle 
western  states.  Reared  on  a  farm  in  Lycoming 
county.  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  September  T7, 
1838,  he  left  the  paternal  homestead  when  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  near  Genoa,  De  Kalb 
county.  111.,  worked  on  a  farm  by  the  month  for 
three  years.  At  Chillicothe,  Peoria  county.  111., 
he  learned  the  miller's  trade  and  subsequentlv 
followed  the  calling  eighteen  years  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  during  that  time  owning  at  least  two 
mills. 

Having  disposed  of  his  milling  interests,  Mr. 
Craft  removed  to  Kansas  in   1878,  but  after  an 


experiment  at  farming  on  pre-empted  land  for 
about  three  years  decided  that  the  road  to  wealth 
and  happiness  lay  in  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. He  became  associated  with  Oregon  in  1881, 
having  crossed  the  plains  bv  team,  after  which 
he  located  on  rented  land  near  Mount  Tabor. 
Two  years  later  he  rented  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Hen- 
nessey, which  contains  about  twenty  acres,  and 
upon  which  he  has  set  out  and  caused  to  repro- 
duce many  kinds  of  fruit  and  berries.  Person- 
ally he  is  the  owner  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on 
the  Base  Line  road,  all  of  which  is  cleared  and 
utilized  for  general  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
about  one  acre. 

March  24,  1859,  ^Ir.  Craft  was  united  in  mat- 
rimony with  ^'ictoria  A.  Wing,  of  which  union 
there  have  been  born  two  children,  of  whom 
Henry  A.  is  a  resident  of  Mount  Tabor,  and 
Carrie  M.  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Barrell.  In 
politics  Mr.  Craft  is  a  Democrat,  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  capable  and  enterprising 
members  of  his  communitv. 


O.  F.  COOKE.  So  closely  has  Mr.  Cooke 
been  identified  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  village  of  Sylvan  that  he  is  considered  one 
of  the  leading  men  and  successful  manufacturers 
of  this  portion  of  Multnomah  county.  On  com- 
ing to  Oregon  he  settled  at  Sylvan  and  bought 
a  stock  of  groceries,  embarking  in  business  at  a 
location  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  Dur- 
ing 1892  he  removed  to  his  present  site,  having 
purchased  the  building  here,  and  since  then  he 
has  conducted  a  general  mercantile  business, 
carrying  in  his  store  about  $5,000  in  stock.  The 
management  of  this  store  does  not  represent  the 
limit  of  his  activitv.  for  since  1897  he  has  also 
been  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  hav- 
ing in  that  year  embarked  in  the  business  with 
Reynolds  &  Kenzie.  With  his  brother.  J-  W. 
Cooke,  in  1898  he  bought  the  brick  yards,  and 
the  two  have  since  continued  together  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  high-grade  quality  of  brick. 
In  1901  our  sid^ject  became  interested  in  the 
Portland  Clay  Company,  of  Portland. 

Near  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah.  Mr.  Cooke  was 
born  August  14,  1869.  At  one  vear  of  age  he 
was  taken  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  by  his  parents,  and 
from  there  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  thence  to  South 
Dakota,  where  his  father  took  up  a  homestead 
claim :  later  the  familv  returned  to  Iowa,  .\bout 
1876  thev  came  west  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Port- 
lind,  but  soon  removed  to  Idaho  in  order  to  take 
up  a  government  claim.  A  later  place  of  rcsi- 
drnce  was  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  where  O.  F. 
Cooke  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
Empire  Business  Colleee.  His  acquaintance  with 
the  responsibilities  of  life  began  when  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  secured  employ- 
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ment  on  a  farm.  He  was  promised  $2  per  week, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  his  em- 
ployer cheated  him  out  of  his  wages.  With  the 
enthusiasm  of  youtli,  however,  he  did  not  allow 
this  disappointment  to  discourage  him,  but  at 
once  went  to  another  farm,  and  thereafter,  until 
twenty  years  of  age,  worked  for  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Next  he  bought  and  sold  land  around 
Walla  Walla  and  also  worked  in  grain  elevators. 
For  three  years  he  engaged  in  buying  grain  for 
J.  Q.  Adams  &  Co.,  of  Seattle,  the  principal 
places  of  purchase  being  Gravells,  Fairfield  and 
Parker,  Wash.  On  resigning  this  position  he 
came  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Sylvan,  where  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  After  coming  to  this 
town  he  established  domestic  ties  through  his 
marriage,  in  1900,  to  Miss  Ollie  Gateley.  It  has 
never  been  his  desire  to  hold  office,  but  under  the 
administration  of  President  McKinley,  he  acted 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  friends  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  made  application  for  the  office 
of  postmaster.  The  position  was  tendered  him 
and  filled  efficiently  by  him  during  the  balance  of 
that  administration. 


J.  P.  FINLEY.  The  writer  who  seeks  to 
Ijortray  the  life  and  advancement  of  a  people — 
no  matter  how  far  he  may  be  under  the  control 
of  theories  pointing  otherwise — must  at  last  come 
to  the  individual  and  seek  his  best  material  in 
the  lives  and  records  of  those  by  whom  the  works 
he  would  describe  have  been  performed.  Thus 
biography  becomes  not  merely  a  side  light  to  his- 
tory, but  the  very  essence  and  vitality  of  history 
itself.  In  the  story  of  the  man  of  affairs  you  tell 
that  of  his  times  as  well.  Viewed  thus  it  does  not 
need  to  be  said  that  the  true  story  of  Portland 
cannot  be  told  without  proper  reference  to  the 
men  vi^hose  varied  lines  of  eiTort  have  touched 
almost  every  material  interest  of  the  city  as  well 
as  many  reaching  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  undertak- 
ing establishment  of  J.  P.  Finley  &  Son  in  Port- 
land, is  not  only  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  there  be 
found  a  place  embodying  the  many  original  ideas 
to  be  found  here.  In  the  conduct  of  his  business 
Mr.  Finley  has  drawn  his  inspirations  from  the 
most  successful  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
and  his  own  special  aptitude  and  regard  for  all 
that  is  tactful  and  elegant  have  contributed  their 
quota  to  at  least  environing  a  more  or  less  gloomy 
occupation.  To  the  obliteration  of  this  phase  of 
his  business,  Mr.  Finley  has  devoted  his  best 
energies  and  deepest  thought,  with  the  result 
that  his  recently  completed  building  at  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Madison  streets  is  all  that  is  tvpi- 
cal  of  all  that  is  thoughtful,  considerate,  tactful 
and  eieeant. 


A  native  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Finley  was  born  in 
Saline  county,  near  Jonesboro,  December  30,  1844. 
The  family  was  established  in  this  country  by  his 
grandfather,  Asa  William  Finley,  who  was  born 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  came  to  the  United 
States  with  his  father  in  an  early  day.  The 
family  settled,  first  in  Virginia,  and  later  removed 
to  Missouri.  Here  Asa  William  Finley  owned  a 
large  farm  on  which  he  carried  on  general  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising  the  balance  of  his  life, 
passing  away  in  i860.  He  was  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  man  of  fine  character.  While  still  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia  he  was  married  and  to  him  was 
born  James  W.  Finley,  who  became  father  of  the 
personal  subject  of  this  review.  In  1852  the  father 
gathered  together  his  possessions,  outfitted  and 
started  across  the  plains  for  California,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  seven  children,  the  ox 
team  bringing  them  to  the  desired  destination  at 
the  expiration  of  six  months'  time.  The  family 
found  a  home  on  the  farm  two  and  one  half  miles 
south  of  Santa  Clara,  where  the  father  farmed 
and  raised  stock  and  where  he  died  in  1865.  He 
married  Margaret  Campbell,  who  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  William  Camp- 
bell, a  native  of  Virginia,  who  had  settled 
first  in  Iventucky  and  then  in  Missouri. 
William  Campbell's  brother  settled  in  Oregon 
in  1846  and  the  same  year  William ,  him- 
self, went  to  California,  as  did  also  Wallace 
Finley,  both  locating  near  Santa  Clara,  where 
the  former  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years. 
Mrs.  Finley,  who  died  in  1852,  of  mountain  fever, 
was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  as  follows : 
Rev.  William  A.,  formerly  president  of  the  col- 
lege at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  and  later  holding  the 
same  position  in  the  college  of  Santa  Rosa,  in 
which  place  he  is  now  living  a  retired  life ;  New- 
ton G.,  of  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Sarah  J.,  now  the  wife 
of  Rev.  Joseph  Emory,  a  presiding  elder  in 
southern  California,  and  at  one  time  an  instructor 
in  the  college  at  Corvallis ;  J.  P.,  next  in  order  of 
birth ;  Hugh  McNary,  a  farmer  of  Benton  county. 
Ore.,  and  a  graduate  of  Corvallis  College ;  Anna 
E..  the  wife  of  Dr.  T.  V.  B.  Embree,  of  The 
Dalles,  Ore.,  and  James  B.,  a  railroad  man  of 
Wadsworth,  Nev. 

J.  P.  Finley  was  seven  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  emigrated  westward  to  the  Golden  state, 
and  he  was  therefore  educated  in  his  adopted 
state,  studying  at  the  public  schools  and  at  the 
Pacific  Methodist  College.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  San  Jose.  He  also  took  a  course  in 
mechanical  drawing.  After  a  short  time  spent 
as  a  journeyman  he  began  business  on  his  own 
account.  From  the  first  his  efiforts  were  rewarded 
with  success  and  he  became  one  of  the  leading 
contractors  and  builders  of  central  California, 
and   between    1870-74   constructed   many   of   the 
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most  handsome  residences  of  the  state,  also  num- 
erous pubhc  buildings.  About  this  time,  1870, 
he  also  became  interested  in  the  furniture  and 
undertaking  business  in  Santa  Clara,  in  partner- 
ship with  C.  C.  Morse,  who  later  became  known 
the  world  over  as  a  seedsman.  In  1874,  in  part- 
nership with  J.  P.  Pierce,  they  took  up  the  lumber 
business,  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  sash, 
doors  and  all  building  appliances  on  an  extensive 
scale.  This  later  enterprise  was  conducted  in 
Santa  Clara,  and  the  Enterprise  Mill  &  Lumber 
Company  of  wdiich  Mr.  Einley  was  made  superin- 
tendent and  general  manager,  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  known  in  the  state.  Later  this 
company  was  merged  into  the  Pacific  Maiuifact- 
uring  Company.  In  1879  there  was  added  to  the 
business  the  manufacture  of  caskets  and  general 
undertaking  goods.  So  successful  did  this  ven- 
ture prove  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Air.  Einley, 
a  branch  house  was  opened  in  San  Erancisco  in 
1880.  At  this  time  the  California  Casket  Com- 
pany was  formed,  W.  P.  Morgan  purchasing  one- 
half  the  stock,  while  the  stockholders  of  the 
Pacific  Alanufacturing  Company  purchased  the 
other  half.  The  establishment  of  this  new  concern 
was  found  necessary  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  constantly  increasing  trade,  wdiich  had  been 
so  well  founded  by  the  industry  and  business 
sagacity  of  Mr.  Einley.  After  this  enterprise 
was  securely  established,  Mr.  Einley  devoted  his 
time  to  traveling  through  the  state.  In  1881  he 
made  his  first  trip  for  the  firm  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, British  Columbia,  Nevada  and  Utah,  and 
this,  as  Mr.  Einley  had  prophesied,  was  the 
beginning  of  an  unusual  era  of  prosperity.  As 
time  passed  and  the  trade  in  this  section  increased, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  establish  a  branch  house 
in  Portland,  and  in  i88fi  the  Oregon  Casket 
Compan\-  was  incorporated  and  warerooms  were 
opened  on  Eourth  street,  between  Elanders  and 
Cileason  streets.  This  Mr.  Einley  was  placed 
in  charge  of  and  for  the  following  six  years  he 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  firm  in  this  section  of  the  northwest. 

About  1890.  Mr.  Blnley's  partner,  Mr.  Pierce, 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for  a  number 
of  years,  met  with  reverses,  and  owing  to  that 
and  failing  health  the  interest  owned  by  the 
Pacific  Manufacturing  Company  in  the  Califor- 
nia Casket  Company  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Morgan. 
In  1892.  owing  to  a  disagreement  between  Mr. 
I'^inley  and  Mr.  Morgan's  manager,  Mr.  Einlev 
withdrew  from  the  management  of  the  Oregon 
Casket  Company,  and  also  disposed  of  his  inter- 
est in  the  Pacific  Manufacturing  Company,  thus 
severing  his  connection  with  two  of  the  leading 
business  concerns  of  California,  which  he  had 
practically  organized  and  placed  upon  a  substan- 
tial and  paying  basis,  for  while  he  was  not  the 
moneyed  end  of  the  enterprises,   it  was   largely 


to  him  that  success  was  due.  It  was  he  who  did 
the  planning  and  it  was  he  who  advised  the 
branching  out  and  to  him  is  due  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  extensive  business  now  transacted 
by  the  company,  both  in  California  and  Oregon. 

It  was  in  December,  1892,  that  the  foundation 
for  his  present  business  was  laid.  A  firm  under 
the  style  DeLin,  River  &  Einley  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  a  general  undertaking 
business.  This  partnership  was  continued  for 
over  a  year,  when  Air.  River  was  retired  from  the 
business,  having  been  unable  to  put  up  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money  to  carry  his  share  of  the 
obligations.  Eollowing  this  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  DeLin  &  Einley,  but  in  a  short  time  Mr. 
DeLin  sold  his  interest  to  C.  R.  Reiger,  and  in 
1896  the  firm  became  known  as  Einley  &  Reiger. 
Einancially  Mr.  Reiger  was  not  in  shape  to  keep 
up  his  interest  and  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Einley 
became  the  sole  owner,  continuing  as  such  until 
he  took  in  his  son,  thus  changing  the  name  of  the 
firm  to  J.  P.  Einley  &  Son,  as  it  stands  today. 
While  most  of  Air.  Einley 's  time  has  been  given 
to  the  management  of  his  undertaking  interests 
he  has  branched  out  in  other  lines  and  is  now  the 
president  of  the  Black  Rock  Coal  Company,  oper- 
ating in  Aloro  county,  Ore. 

.\s  before  stated,  Mr.  Einley  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  building  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Madi- 
son streets.  In  all  respects  this  is  the  most  com- 
plete building  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Being  a  practical  w'orkman  himself.  Air.  Einley 
drew  his  own  plans  and  personally  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  same.  Alany  new  and  original 
ideas  are  to  be  seen  throughout  this  model  plant. 
The  chapel  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  to  be 
seen  and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  curtains 
and  an  alcove  it  is  possible  to  shield  the  mourners 
who  do  not  desire  to  be  seen  by  the  people  in 
attendance.  This  is  something  that  is  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  who  shrink  from  the  gaze 
of  the  public  in  their  hours  of  affliction.  The 
morgue,  with  its  cement  floor  and  modern  ap- 
pliances, is  fully  up-to-date,  while  the  embalming 
room  is  fitted  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  a 
constantly  increasing  business.  Adjoining  the 
chapel  is  an  elegantly  appointed  room  in  which 
relatives  and  sorrowing  friends  can  sit  with  the 
departed  one  if  so  wished.  The  basement  is 
fitted  up  into  three  show  rooms  where  all  styles 
and  priced  caskets  can  be  seen.  In  addition  to 
the  roomy  reception  hall  and  private  office  is  a 
beautiful  Turkish  room,  where  absolute  privacy 
is  assured  to  those  who  wish.  The  second  story 
of  the  building  is  arranged  for  living  apartments, 
where  Air.  Einley  and  his  foreman  reside.  Erom 
this  brief  description  one  cannot  realize  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  place.  Everything  that  human 
mind  can  contrive  to  relieve  what  in  most  cases 
are  very  somber  surroundings  can  here  be  found, 
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and  to  the  inventive  mind  and  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Finley  is  due  all. 

As  a  stanch  defender  of  the  men  and  measures 
of  the  Republican  party,  j\lr.  Finley  has  for  some 
years  been  before  the  public,  though  he  is  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  a  politician.  His  first  official 
recognition  occurred  in  1898,  when  he  ran  on  the 
Mitchell  Republican  ticket  for  coroner,  and  while 
he  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  the  disap- 
pointment was  more  than  made  up  for  in  1902, 
when  he  was  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket 
to  the  same  office  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  five  thousand  votes,  his  assumption  of  office 
taking  place  July  7,  1902.  Since  then  much  favor- 
able comment  has  been  made  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  the  cases  that  have  come 
before  him.  In  his  building  is  a  room  which  is 
furnished  with  all  necessary  conveniences  for 
holding  examinations,  etc.  As  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Portland  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Finley  can  at  all  times  be  found 
working  to  further  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
city.  He  is  ever  found  on  the  side  of  right  and 
never  withholds  his  support  from  any  movement 
calculated  to  prove  of  benefit  to  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  Artisans,  the  Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph,  the 
Eagles  and  the  Order  of  Lions. 

Mr.  Finley  was  united  in  marriage  in  1869, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Rucker,  who  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri, and  crossed  the  plains  in  1852.  As  a 
result  of  this  marriage  three  children  have  been  > 
born :  Anna  L. ;  Arthur  L.,  who  is  associated 
with  his  father  in  business;  and  William  L..  a 
student  at  the  University  of  California  and  pros- 
pective graduate  of  1903. 


JAMES  FRANKLIN  DAVIES.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  J.  F.  Davies  has  been  connected  with 
the  hotel  interests  of  the  city  of  Portland,  being 
so  engaged  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  man  in  the  city,  and  to  say  that  he  has 
met  with  success  in  his  efforts  is  unnecessarv  in 
the  light  of  results.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  early  days,  his  father  be- 
ing James  Davies,  whose  name  is  well  known 
through  his  participation  in  the  growth  of  the 
then  wilderness  country.  He  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, January  10,  1800,  and  was  educated  in 
the  subscription  schools  of  Ijis  native  state.  In 
young  manhood  he  moved  to  Ohio  and  engaged 
in  farming  until  1830,  when  he  located  in  Indi- 
ana, there  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
trade,  which  was  that  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner. 
He  built  and  operated  a  saw  mill  at  Jamestown, 
a  town  which  received  its  name  from  iiis  own. 


and  was  prosperous  in  his  work  in  the  middle 
west,  but  having  read  much  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  opening  in  the  northwest,  he  decided  to 
cast  in  his  fortunes  with  a  new  land  as  he  had 
done  once  before.  They  outfitted  with  ox-teams 
and  all  that  was  required  on  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous journey  which  must  be  made  before  they 
could  enter  upon  the  work  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement, leaving  their  home  in  1852,  and  com- 
ing via  Fort  Hall,  Umatilla  and  The  Dalles, 
driving  the  stock  over  the  mountain  trails,  and 
at  the  last  named  city  constructing  a  raft  where- 
with to  cross  the  Cascades,  the  passage  occupy- 
ing two  weeks,  after  which  they  came  by  flat- 
boat  to  Portland.  He  then  took  up  a  donation 
land  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and 
purchased  a  like  amount  of  land  in  Washington 
county,  which  was  entirely  unimproved.  He  set 
to  work  with  the  energy  and  determination, 
which  were  a  large  part  of  his  character,  clearing 
the  timber  from  the  land  and  entering  upon  gen- 
eral farming.     His  death  occurred  there  in  1880. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Davies  was  Mary  Rich- 
ardson, who  was  born  in  Ohio  and  who  crossed 
the  plains  with  him  to  the  new  home  in  Oregon. 
But  the  trip  proved  too  much  for  her  and  one 
of  the  sacrifices  which  Mr.  Davies  made  for  the 
sake  of  giving  his  strength  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  state  was  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  oc- 
curred in  1853,  i"  Washington  county,  about  six 
months  after  their  arrival.  They  had  twelve 
children,  five  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  of 
the  journey,  and  besides  James  Franklin  of  this 
review,  were  as  follows :  Mrs.  John  B.  Kellogg ; 
Rachel,  wife  of  James  McKay,  of  Beaverton, 
Washington  county;  Henry,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
man of  Forest  Grove,  who  was  also  at  one  time  a 
soldier  in  the  regular  army  and  spent  three  years 
in  the  Indian  country  ;  and  Melissa,  wife  of  David 
Smith,  also  of  Beaverton.  For  a  second  wife 
Mr.  Davies  married  Mrs.  Ann  Boyles.  a  widow 
with  three  daughters,  namely :  Mrs.  Trullinger, 
of  Astoria ;  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Noble. 

With  nothing  to  insure  his  success  in  the  new 
country,  as  all  the  stock  which  he  had  brought 
with  so  much  difficulty  across  the  plains  died, 
Mr.  Davies  yet  rose  to  a  position  of  modest 
independence,  financially,  and  became  a  power 
in  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  community 
in  which  he  had  made  his  home.  He  was 
very  materially  interested  in  the  public  schools 
of  Oregon,  assisting  in  organization  and  giving 
liberally  of  his  means  to  their  first  support.  Re- 
ligiously he  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  he  officiated  as  dea- 
con, and  in  the  building  of  Ames  Chapel,  which 
was  put  up  on  his  farm,  he  gave  generously. 
He  was  a  Whig  until  the  formation  of  the  Re- 
publican party  and  he  then  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  i)arty  which  but  followed  out  the 
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course  of  the  first.  Though  influential  in  this 
work  he  never  aspired  to  otiftcial  recognition,  pre- 
ferring the  quiet  life  of  an  unassuming  farmer. 
Fraternally  he  was  a  charter  member  of  Good 
Samaritan  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  organized  in 
1853,  tlie  second  in  the  state. 

James  Franklin  Davies  was  born  in  Elkhart, 
Steuben  county,  Ind.,  January  8,  1845,  and  was 
seven  years  of  age  when  the  journey  was  made 
west.  He  received  his  education  principally  in 
the  district  school  in  the  vicinity  of  their  home 
in  Washington  county,  when  sixteen  years  old, 
attending  for  a  time  the  old  academy  at  Portland. 
He  then  returned  home  and  assisted  his  father 
in  operating  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one, 
when  he  again  came  to  this  city,  engaging  in 
saw  mill  work  for  two  years,  and  with  the  earn- 
ings for  this  period  he  attended  and  graduated 
from  a  commercial  college,  anxious  to  fit  himself 
for  a  position  in  the  business  world.  He  then 
entered  upon  a  clerkship  in  the  grocery  of  Y.  B. 
Delashmut,  where  he  remained  a  year,  after 
which  he  began  upon  the  work  in  which  he  was 
to  pass  so  many  years  of  his  life.  His  father 
conducted  a  hotel  for  some  time  in  Indiana  and 
it  was  in  this  employment  that  he  now  became 
engaged,  for  a  year  acting  as  clerk,  when  he 
shipped  as  steward  in  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for 
China  and  Manila,  and  later  to  New  York  City. 
This  trip  occupied  eleven  months  and  gave  him 
a  wide  range  of  vision  of  the  world,  following 
which,  in  1873,  he  clerked  for  a  year  in  a  hotel 
in  Belfast,  Me.  At  the  close  of  that  period  he 
became  second  steward  on  a  steamer  which  plied 
from  Portland,  Me.,  to  New  York  City,  remain- 
ing for  a  season,  when  he  returned  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  by  steamboat,  via  San  Francisco, 
thence  to  Portland,  the  scene  of  his  first  efforts. 
He  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  National 
Hotel  and  in  1877  occupied  the  same  position  in 
the  St.  Charles.  The  following  year  he  was 
able  financially  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the 
National  Hotel  and  there  he  remained  for  six- 
teen years.  In  the  meantime,  in  conjunction 
with  t-  B.  Kellogg,  he  had  established  the  Mer- 
chant's Hotel,  which  very  soon  acquired  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  best  in  the  state.  In  1895 
he  and  ?vlr.  McCauley  leased  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  and  in  1899  purchased  the  building  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  Captain  Belcher,  with 
Mr.  Davies  now  acting  as  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. In  December  -Captain  Belcher  dis- 
posed of  his  interest  to  a  Mr.  Blaine. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Davies  occurred  in  1866 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Jane  Noble,  and  one 
child  was  born  to  them,  both  mother  and  child 
dying  in  the  fall  of  1867.  In  December,  1883, 
he  was  again  married.  Laura  Fowler  becoming 
his  wife.  Their  one  daughter  is  .'Vrline.  born  in 
July,  1885,  and  is  being  educated  in  St.  Helen's 


Hall.  Mr.  Davies  and  his  family  now  make  their 
home  at  Fourteenth  and  East  ]\lorrison  streets, 
where  he  built  a  residence  in  1901,  though  he  had 
owned  the  property  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
In  politics  Mr.  Davies  is,  like  his  father,  a  Re- 
publican, and  is  also  like  him  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  never  cared  for  political  recognition.  He  is 
a  meniber,  fraternally,  of  Hassalo  Lodge,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  having  joined  the  order  in  1872.  Mrs. 
Davies  belongs  to  the  Rebekahs,  and  religious- 
ly both  herself  and  daughter  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  which  is  liberally  supported, 
as  are  general  movements  of  the  city  by  Mr. 
Davies. 


FERDINAND  DRESSER.  The  Pacific 
northwest,  with  its  rapid  development,  oft'ers 
vast  possibilities  to  the  men  who  have  in  their 
make-up  the  characteristics  which  have  shone 
forth  in  the  great  men  of  the  age.  'Tis  true  that 
while  many  have  succeeded  many  more  have 
failed,  when  at  the  start  all  were  surrounded 
bv  practically  the  same  environments.  The  man 
who  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  as  they 
were  presented  was  the  one  who  today  has 
reached  a  position  of  affluence.  When  Ferdi- 
nand Dresser  started  upon  his  business  career  in 
Portland,  it  was  without  the  influence  of  wealth 
or  friends.  He  began  at  the  bottom  as  a  sales- 
man in  a  grocery  store,  and  that  his  labors  have 
been  well  rewarded  is  the  result  of  his  own  well 
directed  efforts.  Equipped  with  but  a  fair  com- 
mon school  education  and  a  very  limited  busi- 
ness experience,  he  entered  upon  his  career  with 
a  stout  heart  and  a  firm  determination  to  suc- 
ceed ;  perseverance  was  his  capital.  Obstacles 
were  encountered  and  overcome.  Gradually  he 
has  forged  ahead,  until  today  he  is  at  the  head 
of  the  largest  retail  grocery  business  in  Oregon, 
while  the  entire  northwest  contains  few  stores 
equal  to  the  one  conducted  under  the  firm  name 
of  F.  Dresser  &  Co. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  I^Ir.  Dresser  was  born  in 
Osage,  Osage  county.  May  31,  1856,  son  of  Ber- 
nard and  Annie  (Spielbush)  Dresser,  both  na- 
tives of  Germany.  Bernard  Dresser  emigrated  to 
this  country  when  a  youth,  having  spent  a  few 
years  farming  in  the  country  of  his  nativity.  On 
reaching  America  he  settled  in  Osage  county. 
Mo.,  where  he  resided  until  1864,  in  which  year 
he  located  in  Kansas  City,  and  the  following  year 
engaged  in  freighting  between  that  city  and 
Santa  Fe  with  ox  teams.  This  did  not  prove  to 
be  a  very  profitable  venture  and  in  1867  he 
located  in  Shawnee,  Kans..  where  he  opened  a 
grocery  store.  After  some  years  he  returned  to 
Kansas  City  and  there  followed  the  grocery  busi- 
ness until  1876,  in  which  year  he  migrated  to 
Oregon.     The  first  three  vears  of  his  residence 
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in  this  state  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  Washing- 
ton county.  A  later  venture  was  as  manager  of 
a  hotel  in  Portland,  and  in  1887  he  removed  to 
Anaheim,  Gal.,  where  he  became  interested  in 
horticulture.  Here  he  resided  until  1895,  when 
he  returned  to  Portland,  and  two  years  later  his 
death  occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 
His  wife  died  one  year  previous,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years,  leaving  four  children,  namely, 
George  W.,  a  photographer  in  Kansas ;  Bernard, 
a  grocer  of  East  Portland ;  Ferdinand ;  and 
Annie,  the  wife  of  J.  J.  Sharkey,  of  Portland. 

Ferdinand  Dresser  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Kansas  and  also  attended  the  Spaulding 
Commercial  College  of  Kansas  City,  for  one 
year.  From  1874  to  1876  he  was  engaged  in 
business  with  his  father,  and  during  the  latter 
year  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal 
to  Oregon,  and  continued  to  live  with  them  dur- 
ing the  three  years  the  family  resided  in  Wash- 
ington county.  When  the  sire  took  charge  of 
the  hotel  in  Portland,  Ferdinand  assisted  in  the 
work,  but  when  his  father  went  to  California, 
young  Dresser  decided  that  Portland  was  the 
place  for  him.  The  first  year  was  spent  as  a 
salesman  in  a  grocery  store.  Later  he  became 
identified  with  the  wholesale  grocery  firm  of 
Todd  &  Bevin,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
the  firm  went  out  of  business.  In  1882,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Lowell,  he  started  a  grocery 
store  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Hoyt 
streets.  This  business  was  continued  for  one 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  business 
was  disposed  of  and  Air.  Dresser  entered  the 
employ  of  E.  S.  Larson  &  Co.,  wholesale  gro- 
cers. His  next  venture  in  the  business  world 
occurred  in  1883,  when,  in  company  with  James 
Young,  a  grocery  store  was  established  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Jefiferson  streets.  At  the 
end  of  six  months  the  interest  of  Mr.  Young 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lowell,  who  con- 
tinued in  the  business  for  two  years,  when  Mr. 
Dresser  purchased  his  interest  and  continued 
alone  for  one  year.  In  1887,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother-in-law,  F.  W.  W^asher,  a  new  firm 
was  established  under  the  style  F.  Dresser  &  Co.. 
an  association  which  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  building  first  occupied  by  the 
firm  was  sold  in  1893.  In  the  meantime  a  branch 
store  had  been  established  in  East  Portland.  In 
1895  this  store  was  removed  to  the  west  side  of 
the  city  and  quarters  were  secured  in  the  Im- 
perial Hotel  building.  Here  a  wholesale  and 
retail  business  was  continued  until  the  removal 
of  the  firm  to  their  present  location  at  the  corner 
of  Seventh  and  Washington  in  December,  1900. 
The  new  building  they  now  occupy  is  45  x  90 
feet,  ground  dimensions,  while  two  stories  are 
used  by  the  firm.  The  store  is  large  and  roomv 
and   the   stock    is   very   complete.      All    kinds   of 


staple  and  fancy  groceries  are  carried,  also 
meats  and  liquors  for  the  family  trade.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  store  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
in  the  state  and  there  are  few  if  any  in  the  north- 
west that  surpass  it.  Mr.  Dresser  is  a  model 
business  man.  He  thoroughly  understands  his 
business  and  under  his  watchful  eye  the  store 
at  all  times  is  kept  in  perfect  trim.  Here  clean- 
liness is  a  byword  and  the  stock  always  looks 
orderly  and  neat. 

For  twenty-four  years  Mr.  Dresser  has  been 
a  resident  of  Portland,  and  during  that  time  he 
has  risen  from  the  position  of  salesman  to  that 
of  proprietor  of  a  business  of  which  he  may  well 
feel  proud.  To  accomplish  this  end  he  has 
worked  hard,  but  while  at  all  times  a  busy  man, 
he  has  nevertheless  remembered  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  he  is 
found  to  be  deeply  interested  in  any  project  that 
is  intended  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  city  of  his 
adoption. 

In  the  spring  of  1902,  when  the  citizens  of 
Portland  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  hold- 
ing an  exposition  in  honor  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Mr.  Dresser  was  one  of  the  most  active  men 
in  the  city.  At  the  first  meeting  he  was  elected 
a  director  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  he  was 
re-elected.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  ten- 
dencies and  is  always  ready  to  give  his  time  and 
means  in  support  of  public  spirited  enterprises. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Dresser  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Caroline  Washer,  a  native  of 
Freeport,  111.  Seven  children  have  been  born 
of  this  union :  Othelia,  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's 
Academy ;  William,  Edward,  Ferdinand,  Jr., 
Frank,  George  and  Maria. 


JOHN  Q.  A.  HURLBURT,  surveyor  of 
Multnomah  county,  is  descended  from  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  New  England,  the  family 
having  been  founded  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  by 
Thomas  Hurlburt,  a  member  of  the  English 
colony  brought  over  by  Lord  Say-and-Seal  in 
1635.  Mr.  Hurlburt's  paternal  grandfather, 
Heman  Hurlburt,  was  born  in  Arlington,  Vt., 
February  25,  1773,  and  moved  with  his  parents 
into  Canada  at  or  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  is  said  that  his  father  was  a  Loyalist 
and  lost  his  property  through  his  adherence  to 
to  the  crown.  They  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  opposite  Ogdensburg,  and 
near  the  town  of  Prescott.  He  married  Hannah 
Mosier,  whose  mother,  an  Allen,  was  a  near 
relative  of  the  famous  Ethan  Allen.  At  his  death 
he  had  lived  with  his  wife  fifty-five  years.  Four- 
teen of  his  children,  twelve  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, lived  to  maturity,  and  of  these  four  were 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  two  were  lawyers. 
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He  was  a  thrifty  farmer,  and  gave  to  each  of  his 
sons  two  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Thomas  Hurlburt,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  near  Prescott,  Upper  Canada 
(now  Ontario),  March  3,  1808.  In  1832  he  mar- 
ried Ahnira  B.  Adams,  who  was  born  in  New 
England,  a  descendant  from  the  family  from 
which  John  Quincy  Adams  sprang.  She  died  in 
December.  1865,  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Thomas 
Hurlburt  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  served 
as  a  missionary,  principally  among  the  Chippewa 
(Ojibway)  Indians  from  his  early  manhood  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  March  14,  1873,  at  Lit- 
tle Current,  an  Indian  mission  on  the  Manitoulin 
Islands.  During  the  period  of  his  service  he 
traversed  and  became  familiar  with  the  Indian 
country  from  Texas  to  Hudson's  Bay.  He  made 
a  careful  study  of  and  compiled  a  grammar  of 
the  Chippewa  language,  the  original  manuscript 
of  which  is  now  on  file  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  also  much 
interested  in  geology,  and  wrote  many  articles  on 
the  subject.  During  the  '60s  he  occupied  part  of 
his  time  in  editing  and  printing  a  newspaper  in 
the  Indian  language  called  Pctaubun,  or  the  Peep 
of  Day.  He  was  the  father  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom  are  now  living,  viz. :  John  Q.  A. ; 
Horace  and  Frank,  both  living  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon ;  Isabella,  in  Wyoming ;  Maria  King,  in 
Antelope,  Ore. ;  and  Alice  and  Lucy  in  Portland. 

John  Quincy  Adams  Hurlburt  was  born  De- 
cember 13,  1833,  in  Munceytown,  an  Indian 
village  in  Canada  West,  now  Ontario,  located 
on  the  Thames  river  about  twenty  miles  below 
London.  From  his  birth  until  he  was  ten  years 
of  age  he  seldom  saw  any  white  people,  except 
his  father  and  mother,  and  the  Indian  language 
was  practically  his  mother-tongue.  He  could 
speak  it  much  better  than  English  until  he  was 
nearly  fifteen  years  of  age.  He  spoke  the  Indian 
tongue  without  the  white  man's  brogue,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  his  English,  for  until 
he  was  nearly  grown  people  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  Indian  language  thought  he  had  some 
foreign  accent.  When  very  young  he  was  named 
by  the  Indians  Subunung,  which  literally  trans- 
lated means  "Star  Net."  that  being  the  Indian 
name  for  the  Little  Dipper. 

In  1844  Mr.  Htirlburt  removed  from  Canada 
with  his  parents  to  the  Indian  territory  now  called 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  going  by  boat  to  Chicago, 
thence  by  stage  to  Ottawa.  111.,  over  a  very  muddy 
road,  and  often  for  considerable  distances 
without  a  house  or  any  improvements  in  sight. 
From  Ottawa  he  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  by  boat, 
and  thence  by  boat  to  what  was  then  called  West- 
port  Landing,  which  was  then  all  woodlaml  from 
the  landing  clear  back  to  Westport,  a  distance 
of  nearly  seven  miles.  This  section  is  now 
within  the  confines  of  Kansas  Citv.    The  eastern 


part  of  what  is  now  called  Kansas  was  then 
an  Indian  territory,  upon  which  the  government 
had  settled  the  remnants  of  various  tribes  of 
Indians.  These  had  small  villages  and  did  a 
little  farming,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
was  an  uninhabited  rolling  prairie.  These  semi- 
civilized  tribes  were  a  sort  of  buffet  between  the 
settlers  in  ^Missouri  and  the  wild  and  warlike 
tribes  further  west.  It  was  only  a  few  days' 
travel  west  to  where  the  buffalo  were  still  plenti- 
ful, and  parties  of  the  Kaw  or  Kansas  Indians 
went  every  summer  on  btiffalo  hunts,  and  occa- 
sionally had  conflicts  with  the  wilder  Indians  on 
the  plains.  Mr.  Hurlburt  was  present  at  several 
genuine  Indian  war  dances,  where  fresh  scalps 
were  exhibited.  Most  of  the  Kaw  Indians  at  that 
time  had  onl}-  bows  and  arrows,  and  except  the 
breech-clout,  leggins  and  moccasins  were  entirely 
naked  ;  but  they  carried  well-dressed  buffalo  hides 
to  serve  as  blankets.  The  men  generally  had 
the  hair  cut  from  their  heads,  except  a  small 
portion  about  the  crown,  which  was  braided  and 
had  feathers  stuck  in  it,  making  it  conspictious, 
and  which  said  more  plainly  than  words :  "Take 
it  if  you  can."  These  Indians  were  exceedingly 
well  developed  physically,  and  had  wonderful 
endurance.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  great  thieves, 
but  strictlv  honest  among  themselves  and  with 
their  friends.  Mr.  Hurlburt  spent  one  summer 
among  the  Cherokees.  many  of  whom  had  large 
plantations,  owned  hundreds  of  negroes  and  were 
verv  wealthy.  In  many  cases  they  were  well 
educated,  and  they  had  a  newspaper  published  in 
the  Cherokee  language  in  Tahlequa.  Until  he 
was  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  Mr.  Hurlburt 
had  never  been  inside  of  a  school-room  though 
he  had  already  become  quite  proficient  in  arith- 
metic and  the  ordinary  English  branches,  having 
been  taught  principally  by  his  mother.  He  then 
attended  a  school  at  the  Shawnee  mission,  taught 
bv  Professor  Scarrett.  In  1852  his  educational 
opportunities  were  broadened  by  a  course  of  two 
and  a  half  years  at  Mctoria  College  (now  uni- 
versity) at  Coberg,  Ontario,  after  wliich  he  taught 
school  for  a  winter  at  Penetanguishine,  where  he 
had  a  very  full  school,  some  of  his  pupils  being 
able  to  speak  English  alone,  some  French  and 
some  Indian.  But  as  he  could  speak  the  Indian 
language  perfectly,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
French  and  English,  he  got  along  remarkably 
well,  and  was  popular  among  all.  In  the  spring 
of  1855  he  bade  adieu  to  his  school  and  joined  a 
surveying  party  operating  on  Georgian  Bay.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  had  thought  to  become  a  sailor, 
but  this  experience  determined  him  to  take  up  the 
business  of  surveying.  Upon  the  breaking  up 
of  the  party,  late  in  1855,  he  started  for  Kansas, 
but  on  account  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia  he  did 
not  get  anv  further  than  Monroe  county,  Iowa, 
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where  he  engaged  in  surveying  and  served  one 
term  as  county  surveyor. 

In  August,  1862,  Mr.  Hurlburt  enlisted  in 
the  vokinteer  service  for  the  defense  of  the 
Union,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  mustered  in 
as  first  sergeant  of  Company  K,  Thirty-sixth 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out 
as  captain  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  August, 
1865.  During  his  term  of  service  he  participated 
in  several  engagements.  Except  when  wounded 
he  was  never  in  the  hospital,  or  rode  in  an  ambu- 
lance, or  failed  to  go  on  duty  when  called  upon. 
He  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Mark's  Mills,  Ark.,  April  25,  1864,  was  paroled 
shortly  after,  and  with  three  others  was  taken  by 
ambulance  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  thence  home  on 
leave  of  absence  to  Albia,  Iowa,  where  he 
remained  about  a  month ;  but  as  his  leave  had 
expired,  although  his  wound  was  not  yet  healed, 
he  returned  to  what  was  left  of  the  regiment  at 
Little  Rock,  after  which  he  served  as  acting  regi- 
mental quartermaster  until  near  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  experience  was  that  there  was  no  bitter 
feeling  between  the  actual  soldiers  in  the  field. 
They  had  learned  to  respect  each  other,  could 
all  tell  of  kindnesses  shown  them  or  their  com- 
rades by  the  soldiers  of  the  other  side,  and  seemed 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  return  the  kindness. 
Many  of  those  who  participated  in  his  capture 
had  themselves  lately  been  captured  at  Vicksburg, 
and  Were  proud  to  tell  how  well  "the  Yanks" 
had  treated  them.  As  an  instance  to  illustrate 
this  feeling :  After  being  taken  prisoner  Mr. 
Hurlburt  was  placed  under  the  shade  of  a  tree. 
Some  of  the  enemy  went  into  a  field  and  brought 
him  some  bundles  of  rye  from  which  to  make  a 
soft  bed.  To  a  Confederate  captain  who  stopped 
to  talk  with  him  he  spoke  of  having  lost  a  Macki- 
naw blanket  sent  to  him  from  home,  and  the  cap- 
tain gave  him  a  quilt,  all  that  he  had  for  a  bed, 
which  was  tied  behind  his  saddle.  A  woman,  an 
angel  in  disguise,  when  she  heard  the  firing,  and 
knew  that  a  battle  was  in  progress,  tore  up  ever}'- 
thing  she  had  that  was  made  of  cotton  or  linen  to 
serve  for  bandages  for  the  wounded.  She  and  a 
negro  woman,  both  on  horseback,  came  every 
day  with  two  large  baskets  filled  with  pies,  cakes 
and  other  eatables.  One  basket  she  took  into  a 
planter's  house  and  gave  to  the  wounded  bovs  in 
.gray ;  and  then  she  went  around  among  the  negro 
cabins  and  divided  the  contents  of  the  other  basket 
among  the  wounded  boys  in  blue,  many  of  whom 
had  but  a  short  time  to  live.  Generally  on 
handing  something  to  them  she  would  sav  in 
pleading  tones:  "Now  you  won't  come  and  fight 
we  uns  any  more,  will^you?"  From  his  conver- 
sation with  the  southern  soldiers  Mr.  Hurlburt 
believes  that  just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  if  vol- 
unteers had  been  called  for  to  drive  the  French 
out  of  Mexico,  a  large  majority  of  the  southern 


troops  would  have  enlisted,  and  that  they  would 
have  been  proud  to  fight  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  they  still  loved,  although  for  a 
time  fighting  against  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Hurlburt 
returned  to  Monroe  county,  Iowa,  and  soon  after- 
ward obtained  employment  in  the  civil  engineer- 
ing department  of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri 
River  Railroad,  continuing  in  their  employ  until 
1870,  when  he  came  to  Oregon  to  assist  in  the 
surveying  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad. 
In  this  work  he  remained  until  its  discontinuance 
in  1873,  and  during  this  time  he  explored  the 
larger  part  of  the  mountains  of  southern  Oregon 
looking  for  railroad  routes.  He  also  did  consider- 
able work  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  in  charge  of  locating  parties,  and  has 
been  engaged  on  several  contracts  for  surveying 
public  lands  for  the  government.  He  is  now 
probably  the  oldest  surveyor  in  Portland.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  county  surveyor  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  and  was  re-elected  in  1900 
and  1902,  each  time  receiving  a  majority  of  nearly 
two  to  one  over  his  opponent.  When  he  entered 
the  army  he  and  over  two-thirds  of  his  company 
were  Douglas  Democrats.  At  the  second  election 
of  Lincoln  all  but  two  or  three  of  the  votes  in 
the  company  were  cast  for  Lincoln ;  and  having 
once  turned  Republican,  he,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  others,  have  remained  loyal  to  the  partv.  He 
is  a  member  of  Fairview  Lodge  No.  92,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  past  master.  His  mem- 
bership was  originally  in  Albia  Lodge  No.  76, 
of  Albia,  Iowa. 

In  Iowa,  June  4,  1857,  Air.  Hurlburt  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Adams,  a  native 
of  Indiana  and  a  descendant  from  an  old  Vir- 
ginia family  of  that  name.  Of  this  union  there 
were  born  nine  children,  three  of  whom  died  when 
young.  Those  living  are :  Thomas,  formerly 
county  surveyor  and  city  surveyor  of  Portland, 
now  examiner  of  government  surveys ;  Deadv,  a 
barber  in  Portland;  John  and  George,  both  be- 
ginning the  practice  of  surveying  in  and  about 
Portland ;  Mrs.  Isabella  Sill,  of  Spokane,  Wash. ; 
and  Dottie,  wife  of  Waldemar  Seton,  a  lawyer, 
lately  elected  justice  of  the  peace  for  East 
Portland. 


FREDERICK  EMILY.  Various  occupations 
in  difTerent  parts  of  the  LTnited  States  engaged 
the  attention  of  Frederick  Emily  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  his  agricultural  enterprise 
in  Multnomah  county  in  1875.  Born  near 
Marion,  Ohio,  July  12,  1847,  he  was  reared  on 
a  farm,  and  had  the  usual  early  duties  to  per- 
form, interspersed  with  the  diversions  and 
schooling  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  neighbor- 
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hood  companions.  When  thirteen  years  old  he 
hired  out  to  a  farmer  in  another  part  of  the 
state,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  returned  to  the 
parental  farm,  where  he  was  busily  engaged  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war. 

June  4,  1862,  Mr.  Emily  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  G,  Eighty-eighth  Ohio  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Under  command  of  Gen.  Joe  Hooker 
he  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  and  was  employed 
at  guarding  prisoners  and  bounty  jumpers  for  a 
couple  of  years.  In  July,  1865,  he  was  released 
from  the  service,  and  that  same  summer  went 
to  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  to  live  with  his  grand- 
mother. In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  soon  afterward  to 
Lawrence,  tlie  same  state.  On  the  Delaware 
Reservation  he  found  employment  at  cutting 
wood  until  the  spring  of  1866,  and  during  that 
summer  cut  railroad  ties  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  For  the  following  eighteen 
months  he  fulfilled  a  contract  for  cutting  saw- 
logs,  and  in  1867  was  united  in  marriage  with 
M.  J.  Esson,  a  native  of  Canada.  Thereafter 
Mr.  Emily  worked  in  a  saw-mill  for  about  three 
months,  after  which  he  bought  a  span  of  mules, 
with  which  he  removed  to  a  farm  in  Newton 
county,  Mo.,  purchased  from  a  rebel  by  his  step- 
father. In  time  he  became  the  owner  of  eighty 
acres  of  land  partially  improved,  upon  which 
he  lived  for  six  years,  or  until  1875,  in  which 
year  he  left  his  family  behind  and  started  over- 
land to  investigate  the  prospects  in  Oregon. 
Upon  arriving  in  the  Mecca  of  his  desires  his 
available  assets  consisted  of  $6,  a  healthy  body, 
and  unquestioned  determination,  strengthened 
by  his  joy  at  finding  so  many  visible  means  of 
support  available  to  the  industrious  and  capable. 
For  a  time  he  sought  to  add  to  his  $6  by  cutting 
wood  and  driving  a  team,  and  after  collecting  a 
month's  salary  departed  with  a  friend  from  Mis^ 
souri  to  look  over  desirable  farming  lands. 
July  4,  1875,  he  located  his  present  farm,  and 
homesteaded  it  during  the  winters  of  1875-76. 
His  family  having  joined  him  in  1876,  he  built 
a  log  cabin  in  which  to  house  them,  and  this 
continued  to  be  their  residence  until  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  home.  To  the  original 
property,  which  was  heavily  wooded,  Mr.  Emily 
added  forty  acres,  and  at  the  present  time  is 
the  owner  of  eighty  acres,  fifty-five  of  which 
have  been  cleared,  and  are  utilized  for  general 
farming  purposes.  Fruit  constitutes  a  consid- 
erable revenue  on  this  well-developed  property, 
and  eight  hundred  prune  trees  are  among  the 
most  successful  bearers  on  the  place.  In  keep- 
ing with  his  broad-minded  efforts  in  his  chosen 
occupation  is  the  place  which  Mr.  Emily  occu- 
pies in  the  general  community,  where  he  is  noted 
for  his  progressive  views  and  sincere  desire  to 
further  the  general   welfare.     A   Republican   in 


politics,  he  has  materially  aided  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  county  as  road  supervisor,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  he  has  held  several  minor  local 
offices.  He  is  associated  with  the  }il.  A.  Ross 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Pleasant  Home,  and  with  the 
Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emily  have  become  the  parents 
of  the  following  children :  Carrie,  who  married 
George  Gill,  and  resides  near  Latourell  Falls ; 
Glenora,  who  married  J.  Vandever,  of  Trout- 
dale;  Olla,  the  wife  of  Edward  Woodward,  also 
of  Troutdale ;  Allen,  who  resides  at  home ;  Fred, 
of  Washington ;  Roy,  also  of  Washington ;  Joel, 
attending  college  at  Corvallis ;  and  Constance, 
at  home. 


HENRY  FLECKENSTEIN.  In  the  historic 
city  of  Worms,  in  the  province  of  Rhein-Hessen, 
on  the  river  Rhine,  Germany,  Henry  Flecken- 
stein,  one  of  the  substantial  citizens  of  Portland, 
was  born  September  14,  1838.  In  the  shadow  of 
the  Dom  or  cathedral,  with  its  ten  towers,  and 
externally  one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  ecclesi- 
astical structures  in  the  world,  Daniel  Flecken- 
stein,  the  father  of  Henry,  conducted  his  busi- 
ness enterprise  during  his  active  life ;  and  the 
youth  came  and  went  to  the  public  schools,  and 
engaged  in  his  pastimes  in  the  ancient  streets 
bustling  with  activity  long  before  the  coming  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  sacked  by  the  French 
in  1689,  and  where  the  diet  of  Maximilian  was 
convened  in  1495,  and  that  of  Luther  in  1521. 

Among  the  occupations  to  which  Worms  owes 
much  of  its  continued  prosperity  is  that  of  brew- 
ing and  wine  making,  inspired  no  doubt  by  the 
grape  raising  possibilities  of  Rhenish  Germany. 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Henry 
Fleckenstein,  third  oldest  of  his  father's  nine 
children,  and  the  only  one  in  America,  should 
have  turned  his  attention  to  a  mastery  of  the 
brewing  business,  at  which  he  was  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Having  heard  much  of 
the  larger  chances  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  the  young  man  came  to  New  York  in 
i860,  the  sailing  vessel  in  whigh  he  embarked 
landing  on  this  side  after  thirty-five  days'  con- 
test with  wind  and  calm.  Until  1863  he  worked 
at  his  trade  in  St.  Louis,  also  a  brewing  head- 
quarters, and  in  May  of  the  same  year  em- 
barked at  New  York  for  Aspinwall,  from  where 
he  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  proceeded  by 
steamer  to  San  Francisco.  After  a  year  at  his 
trade  in  the  coast  city  he  went  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  intending  to  start  in  business,  but  owing 
to  his  inability  to  secure  a  license,  was  compelled 
to  work  for  others  similarly  employed.  After  a 
thorough  test  of  the  prevailing  conditions  on 
the  islands  he  found  that  his  health  was  im- 
paired and  that  a  change  of  climate  was  impera- 
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tive.  Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he  came  at 
the  end  of  a  month  to  Portland,  where  he  was 
employed  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  Weinhard 
brewery  as  a  foreman,  after  which  he  started 
a  bottling  works  in  the  fall  of  1866.  One  year 
later  was  inaugurated  the  wholesale  liquor  busi- 
ness in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged.  From 
that  time  until  September,  1876,  he  was  alone 
in  the  business.  He  then  sold  one-half  interest 
to  S.  J.  Meyers  and  this  partnership  continued 
until  INIarch  4,  1902,  when  Mr.  Fleckenstein  dis- 
jjosed  of  his  interest  to  Mr.  Meyers.  He  then 
opened  his  present  store  under  the  style  of 
Henry  Fleckenstein  &  Co.,  on  April  ist  of  the 
same  year.  This  venture  has  proved  a  success 
ancl  Mr.  Fleckenstein  is  now  supplying  a  con- 
stantly increasing  trade  in  this  and  other  states. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Fleckenstein  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Christine  Wittmann,  a  native  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Wittmann,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1865,  and 
died  in  the  state  of  his  adoption.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fleckenstein, 
of  whom  Henry  F.  and  B.  F.  are  in  business 
with  their  father ;  Amelia  is  now  Mrs.  Adams ; 
and  Ella  is  living  at  home.  Great  credit  is  due 
Mr.  Fleckenstein  for  his  practical  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  park  system  of  Portland, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  park  commissioners  he 
has  vastly  contributed  to  the  good  work  under- 
taken by  this  body.  He  has  filled  a  number  of 
political  offices  in  Portland,  among  them  being 
that  of  councilman  of  the  fifth  ward  for  one 
term.  Socially  and  fraternally  he  is  well  known, 
being  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Commercial  Club. 


HON.  M.  A.  FLINN,  U.  D.  While  his  pro- 
fessional interests  and  public  services  have  en- 
grossed Dr.  Flinn's  attention  to  a  great  degree, 
they  have  not  done  so  to  the  exclusion  of  mat- 
ters historical  or  of  general  interest,  and  we  find 
him  identified  with  many  interests  which  natural- 
ly would  engage  the  attention  of  the  historian  or 
scientist — and  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
pioneer  history  of  Oregon.  He  has.  at  various 
times,  contributed  to  the  historical  literature  of 
the  state  by  the  preparation  of  articles  on  early 
incidents  of  historic  interest.  Among  these  con- 
tributions which  created  the  most  widespread  in- 
terest were  one  on  the  Whitman  massacre,  and 
on  the  pioneer  physicians  of  Oregon,  practically 
all  of  whom  were  living  at  the  time  Dr.  Flinn 
first  located  in  the  state  for  practice.  To  his 
discovery,  about  1866,  we  owe  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  fossil  bed  in  the  John  Day  country. 


Bridge  Creek  valley,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
richest  bed  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  This  re- 
markable deposit  came  under  his  observation 
while  he  was  prospecting  at  the  time  he  was 
also  a  medical  student,  and  he  at  once  notified 
Professor  Condon  concerning  the  matter  and 
asked  him  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
bed.  Shortly  after  this  he  discovered  the  process 
necessary  to  make  arrow  heads,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  pressing  a  piece  of  bone  against  the 
sharp  edge  of  the  obsidian  or  flint,  thus  chipping 
it  oil,  which  results  in  an  arrow  head  similar  to 
those  found  in  old  Indian  collections. 

Dr.  Flinn  has  been  a  life  long  experimenter 
with  the  wild  plants  and  native  shrubs  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  seedling  fruits,  and  is  the  orig- 
inator of  the  Flinn  cherry,  which  is  one  of  Ore- 
gon's finest  fruits.  Being  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  large  cherries,  a  free  bearer,  good  keeper  and 
a  fine  shipping  variety,  it  will  prove  of  great  com- 
mercial value  to  the  state.  The  doctor  has  spent 
a  considerable  part  of  his  time  during  the  past 
two  years  in  sending,  free  of  cost,  buds  and  scions 
of  the  Flinn  cherry  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  distribute  the  variety  as  widely 
as  possible. 

The  eldest  of  eight  children.  Dr.  Flinn  was 
born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  June  i,  1841, 
and  spent  his  early  childhood  in  Auburn,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  accom- 
panied the  family  to  Dodge  county.  Wis.,  set- 
tling near  Columbus  and  aiding  in  clearing  a 
farm  from  the  forest.  His  mother  came  to  Ore- 
gon when  advanced  in  years,  and  died  at  The 
Dalles  in  1901,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  One  of 
his  brothers,  W.  D.,  a  graduate  of  Rush  Medical 
College,  Chicago,  and  a  major  in  the  Twenty- 
third  Wisconsin  Infantry  during  the  Civil  war, 
engaged  in  practice  at  Redwood  Falls,  Minn., 
until  his  death  in  1899.  Another  brother,  P.  H., 
is  a  railroad  contractor  and  lives  at  The  Dalles. 
The  third  brother,  T.  C,  is  also  connected  with 
Oregon  railroads.  Two  sisters,  Annie  and  Mag- 
gie Flinn,  reside  at  The  Dalles,  Ore.  One  sister, 
Mrs.  Julia  Johnson,  lives  at  Danville,  Wis.,  and 
another  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Townly,  lives  at  Co- 
lumbus, Wis. 

Coming  via  New  York  and  Panama  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  1863,  Dr.  Flinn  spent  a  year  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity,  and  meantime  continued 
the  study  of  medicine,  which  lie  had  begun  in 
Wisconsin.  About  the  same  time  he  tried  his 
luck  in  the  mines  of  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
The  life  of  a  miner,  however,  seemed  to  him  to 
possess  too  great  an  element  of  uncertainty  to  be 
desirable,  and  after  some  experience  in  that  line 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  business. 
Later  he  became  a  student  with  Drs.  Carpenter 
and  Chase,  who  were  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the   medical   department   of  Willamette   Univer- 
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sity.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  surgeon  for  the 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  five 
years  remained  in  that  agency,  meantime  taking 
advantage  of  a  leave  of  absence  to  complete  his 
medical  education  in  Willamette  University, 
from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1872.  Upon  resigning  his  position  at  the  agency 
in  1875,  he  removed  to  Vancouver,  where  he 
practiced  until  December,  1877,  and  then  settled 
at  Gervais,  Marion  county.  Ore.,  where  he  built 
up  a  large  practice,  and  also  served  as  council- 
man and  mayor,  and  for  seven  years  as  school 
director.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Marion  county  in  the  Oregon  state  legislature, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  session  of 
1885  and  the  special  session  of  1886.  ^Meantime 
he  had  removed  from  Gervais  and  temporarily, 
until  the  completion  of  his  term  of  office,  he  es- 
tablished his  home  in  Salem.  Two  months  later, 
on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  special  ses- 
sion, he  came  to  Portland,  in  1886,  and  has  since 
continuously  practiced  his  profession  in  this  city. 
Inmiediately  after  removing  to  this  city  he  was 
elected  professor  of  physiologv  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Oregon,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
success  until  1901,  when  he  resigned  the  chair. 
Since  then  he  has  devoted  his  attention  wholly 
to  his  large  and  important  practice  in  Portland, 
where  he  has  his  office  in  the  Logus  building. 
East  Washington  and  Grand  avenue. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  State  Medical 
Association  of  Oregon,  Dr.  Flinn  became  one  of 
its  charter  members  and  at  one  time  held  the  of- 
fice of  vice-president.  His  marriage  took  place 
at  The  Dalles  in  1871  and  united  him  with 
Amanda  McCorkle,  who  was  born  on  the  plains 
while  her  parents  were  crossing  the  country  to 
( )regon.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of  Capt.  John 
Smith,  who  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  the 
Warm  Springs  Reservation  by  President  Lincoln 
in  1861  and  served  until  his  death  in  1882.  In 
|)olitics  Dr.  Flinn  is  a  Republican,  a  firm  believer 
in  party  principles  and  platform.  During  his 
legislative  experience,  in  the  session  of  1885,  he 
introduced  a  medical  bill,  but  it  failed  of  passage 
by  one  vote.  Two  years  later  it  was  modified 
and  in  its  amended  form  passed  the  legislature. 
This  was  the  bill  that,  as  slightly  amended,  is 
now  known  as  the  state  medical  law,  and  governs 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  state 
of  Oregon.  In  its  essential  features  it  is  the  bill 
prepared  by  Dr.  Flinn,  who  deserves  credit  for 
the  pioneer  work  of  interesting  the  people  and 
the  legislature  in  this  important  measure. 


Floss,  and  here  is  conducted  a  paying  and  prac- 
tical general  farming  and  stock-raising  enter- 
prise. Lender  the  well  directed  energies  of  the 
owner  fifty  acres  have  been  relieved  of  their 
burden  of  timber,  seed  planted,  and  expected 
harvests  gathered. 

Were  Mr.  Floss  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  farming  he  would  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  means 
of  livelihood,  for  he  is  a  practical  baker  by  trade, 
an  occupation  destined  to  be  in  demand  until 
the  end  of  time.  He  was  born  in  Germany, 
January  4,  1845,  ^""^1  '^^d  the  early  training  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  youth  of  Teutonic 
ancestry  and  birth.  At  the  usual  time,  also, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  departed  from  the 
family  shelter  and  apprenticed  himself  to  learn 
a  trade.  The  baker's  trade  appealed  most 
strongly  to  him,  and  he  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  learning  it  in  all  its  details.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  he  completed  his  trade  and 
during  the  following  two  years  he  traveled 
through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  working  at 
his  trade  in  the  different  cities.  Ambitious  by 
nature  and  far  sighted  by  instinct,  he  emigrated 
to  America  in  1873,  and  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
worked  at  his  trade  for  a  short  time.  He  there- 
after lived  and  labored  in  St.  Louis  until  1880, 
during  which  year  he  came  to  Portland,  Ore., 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  located  on  the 
farm  which  he  now  owns  and  works.  He  has 
displayed  public  spiritedness  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  adopted  country,  and  may  be  counted 
on  to  further  any  just  and  worthy  effort  at  im- 
provement. A  Democrat  in  political  preferment, 
he  is  yet  very  liberal  in  his  tendencies,  and  be- 
lieves that  principle  rather  than  party  should 
prevail  in  local  and  national  elections.  He  is 
the  friend  of  education,  and  has  rendered  effi- 
cient service  as  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  clerk  of  the  same,  for  the  past  seventeen 
\ears. 


C.  F.  LOUIS  FLOSS.  A  tract  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Multnomah 
county  is  the  treasured  possession  of  C.  F.  Louis 


J.  A.  FISHER.  Although  Mr.  Fisher's  farm 
is  not  as  large  as  a  great  many  in  his  vicinity, 
yet  upon  his  five  acres  he  has  done  excellent 
work,  literally  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  as 
when  he  purchased  the  land  in  1872  it  was  heav- 
ily covered  with  timber.  His  birth  occurred  in 
Germany,  in  the  year  1826,  and  in  his  native  land 
he  was  employed  in  a  hotel  when  a  bov,  at  an 
early  age  starting  out  on  his  own  account.  It  is 
a  custom  in  the  old  country  for  all  the  sons  to 
learn  a  trade,  and  in  this  Mr.  Fisher  was  not 
an  exception.  At  an  early  age  he  learned  the 
confectioner's  trade,  and  this  he  found  of  value, 
when,  later  on,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  look 
for  employment.  In  1848  he  immigrated  to 
America,  following  the  example  of  many  an- 
other voung  man  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
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the  broader  opportunities  offered  here  tlian  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Fatherland.  Not  being  par- 
ticularl)'  impressed  with  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, at  which  he  first  landed,  he  proceeded  to 
St.  Louis,  and  was  there  engaged  at  his  trade, 
in  addition  to  conducting  a  confectionery  store. 
Quincy,  III.,  next  attracted  his  attention  as  a 
good  location,  and  there  he  also  opened  a  bakery 
and  confectionery  establishment.  Hearing  of 
the  wonderfid  advantages  of  the  far  west,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  content  until  he  had  seen  and 
tasted  for  himself,  and  in  1856  we  find  him  in 
San  Francisco.  Going  to  Portland  six  months 
later,  he  ran  a  boarding  house  for  one  year,  but 
later  embarked  in  a  line  with  which  he  was  more 
familiar,  opening  a  confectionery  store,  and  sub- 
sequently adding  a  baker)'.  Engaging  in  this 
line  of  endeavor  until  1872,  he  then  purchased 
his  five-acre  tract  near  Mount  Tabor,  before 
alluded  to.  It  was  a  discouraging  sight  when 
he  saw  it  the  first  time,  and  judging  from  its 
prosperous  appearance  today  all  will  agree  that 
he  is  due  much  praise  for  results  obtained. 

While  in  Quincy,  111.,  Mr.  Fisher  met  the  lady 
who  was  destined  to  share  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  was  there  married  to  Ann  Mary  Kaiser  in 
1853.  She  was  born  in  Switzerland,  June  2, 
1823,  and  immigrated  to  America  in  1846.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fisher  have  four  children,  named  in 
the  order  of  their  birth  as  follows :  August, 
Charles,  Martha  Lauretta  and  George  W.  The 
family  are  identified  with  the  German  Reformed 
Church  and  Mr.  Fisher  is  a  Republican  in  his 
political  sentiments.  The  family  name  was  for- 
merly spelled  Fischer. 


GEORGE  GRAHAM.  Although  living  a 
retired  life  in  Cornelius,  a  thriving  little  town  of 
Washington  county,  George  Graham  has  experi- 
enced the  satisfaction  of  conducting  a  farm  for 
many  years  in  this  well-favored  locality,  and  has 
won  a  competence  by  reason  of  well-applied  en- 
ergy. He  was  born  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  July  25, 
1815,  and  is  the  son  of  George  Graham,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  a  weaver  by  occupation  during 
his  entire  active  life.  The  father  was  a  fairly 
successful  man,  and  at  his  trade  was  reckoned 
an  expert.  In  his  young  manhood  he  married 
Mary  Murray,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  and 
who  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
George.  The  father  had  two  other  wives,  and 
reared  a  large  family  of  children. 

Soon  after  his  mother's  death  George  Graham 
was  taken  into  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Egbert,  where 
he  remained  until  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  then  qualified  as  a  carpenter,  having  finished 
which  trade  he  removed  to  New  York  City  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  and  there  found  employment 
at   carpentering   for  a   couple   of  years.     While 


in  the  cast  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah 
J.  CJgden,  with  whom  he  returned  to  New  Jer- 
sey, which  continued  to  be  the  family  home  for 
nine  years.  At  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mr.  Graham 
farmed  for  about  nineteen  years,  and  later  lived 
and  farmed  in  Kansas  for  ten  years. 

In  1883  Mr.  Graham  became  associated  with 
Oregon,  where  he  bought  his  present  farm  in 
Washington  county,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  which  was  disposed  of  at  a 
profit  in  i8g6.  Two  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Graham,  of  whom  George  H.  died  in 
New  York,  and  Frederick  is  still  living  in  Cor- 
nelius. Mr.  Graham  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and 
has  filled  several  positions  of  trust  and  honor 
in  the  community.  He  is  a  fine  type  of  the  man 
developed  by  his  own  strength  and  natural  apti- 
tude, and  is  entitled  to  the  praise  and  esteeni 
so  gladly  bestowed  by  his  favored  fellow-towns- 
men. 


J.  M.  GREEAR.  On  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  side  of  his  family  J.  M.  Greear  traces 
his  descent  from  Revolutionary  sires,  who  cour- 
ageously followed  the  fortunes  of  Washington 
in  support  of  Colonial  independence.  He  was 
born  in  Grayson  county,  Va.,  November  27, 
1851,  and  is  the  second  youngest  of  the  four 
children  born  to  William  and  Leanza  (Pugh) 
Greear,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Virginia, 
a  daughter  of  a  Virginia  farmer,  and  grand- 
daughter of  a  Revolutionary  hero.  William 
Greear  was  also  born  in  Virginia,  and  was  a 
son  of  Shadrach,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution.  A 
merchant  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
life,  William  Greear  removed  to  Texas  when  his 
son  J.  M.  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  settled 
upon  a  new  farm,  where  he  raised  grain  and 
stock.  With  the  need  of  his  services  in  the 
Civil  war  he  enlisted  and  became  captain  of  a 
Texas  regiment  under  Gen.  John  Morgan.  He 
was  destined  never  to  return  to  his  family  and 
farm  in  Texas,  for  after  being  captured  in  Ohio, 
he  died  at  Fort  Douglas.  With  him  in  the  serv- 
ice was  his  son  J.  T. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  J.  M.  Greear  became  the 
])ractical  head  of  the  desolate  family  in  Texas, 
who  were  left  without  other  resource  than  a 
barren,  partially  developed  farm.  He  remained 
thereon  until  1876,  and  during  that  year  re- 
moved to  near  Henrietta,  Clay  county,  Tex., 
where  he  bought  a  farm  and  engaged  in  the  cat- 
tle business  until  1879.  In  Texas  he  also  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  in  Bellevue, 
and  at  the  same  time  bought  and  sold  cattle  with 
considerable  success  until  his  removal  to  Hills- 
boro.  Ore.,  in  1889.  In  his  adopted  state  Mr. 
Greear  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising 
until   1891,  in  which  year  he  became  interested 
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in  the  Climax  Milling  Company,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Red  Jacket  Mill,  established  in  1884,  and 
incorporated  under  its  present  name  in  1888. 
Since  1891  he  has  been  head  miller  and  manager, 
and  the  business  is  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  Hillsboro,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  Wash- 
ington county.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  is  one 
hundred  barrels  a  day,  and  the  commodities 
turned  out  are  graham  and  whole  wheat  flour, 
breakfast  foods,  and  the  Moss  Rose  Brand  of 
wheat  flour,  the  latter  of  which  brings  the  best 
price  of  any  flour  manufactured  in  the  Willa- 
mette Valley.  Mr.  Greear  and  his  son  are  the 
two  largest'  stockholders  in  the  milling  com- 
pany. In  connection  with  the  mill  Mr.  Greear 
owns  a  ranch  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Hills- 
boro, which  is  devoted  to  grain  raising. 

A  Prohibitionist  in  politics,  Mr.  Greear  has 
attained  to  some  prominence  in  local  political 
undertakings,  and  has  been  a  candidate  for  state 
senator.  He  is  fraternally  associated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which 
he  is  past  noble  grand ;  the  Rebekahs :  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which 
he  is  past  master  workman.  While  in  Texas 
Mr.  Greear  married  Bettie  L.  Bridges,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  of  this  union  there  have  been 
born  four  children :  J.  Claude,  a  partner  with  his 
father;  R.  L.,  apprenticed  to  his  father  at  the 
milling  trade;  Pearl;  and  Harold.  J.  Claude  is 
a  young  man  of  much  promise,  receiving  his 
education  at  the  State  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Portland  Business  College,  and  fills  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  Climax  Milling  Com- 
pany, in  which  he  is  a  stockholder.  He  is  fra- 
ternally identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  Lodge  No.  61.  The  family 
are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  which  J.  i\I.  Greear  is  a  trustee. 


ISAAC  H.  GOVE.  Like  all  the  pioneers  of 
1849  who  were  drawn  to  the  Pacific  coast  by 
news  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  Mr.  Gove  has 
many  interesting  memories  of  those  days.  As  a 
boy,  his  home  was  in  the  remote  eastern  part 
of  this  continent.  Born  in  Limington,  York 
county,  Me.,  November  2,  1828,  he  spent  the 
years  of  his  early  youth  on  a  farm  there,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  began  to  work  at  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  in  Portland,  ]\Ie.  His  remuneration 
for  one  summer's  work  was  only  $5,  although  he 
was  to  have  received  much  more,  and  with  this 
meager  sum  he  returned  home  and  entered 
school.  In  the  spring  of  18.44  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton by  boat  and  there  served  three  years'  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  carpenter's  trade,  receiving 
$10  per  month  and  board  in  return  for  his  serv- 
ices. The  first  two  winters  he  returned  home 
and    attended    school.      The  year  of  1848  found 


him  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed during  the  construction  of  the  dam  on 
the  Connecticut  river.  Returning  to  Boston,  he 
went  from  there  to  Reading,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed at  his  trade. 

The  fall  of  1849  found  Mr.  Gove  joining  a 
party  of  men  bound  for  California.  By  paying 
$150  he  was  given  passage  around  Cape  Horn 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  ship  Marcia  Cleaves,  of 
which  William  Tracy  was  captain.  After  a  voy- 
age of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  days  he 
reached  his  destination,  only  to  learn  that  two 
days  before  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  one 
of  those  devastating  fires  which  were  so  com- 
mon in  those  early  days.  The  necessity  for  the 
immediate  reconstruction  of  buildings  furnished 
him  prompt  work  at  large  wages,  and  often  he 
was  paid  as  high  as  $10  per  day.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  severe  illness  he  would  have  accumu- 
lated a  large  sum,  but  the  expenses  thus  entailed 
reduced  his  earnings  materially.  During  the 
summer  of  1850  he  came  on  a  sailing  vessel  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  spending  forty-two  days  on  the 
water.  Here  he  found  only  a  few  small  stores, 
some  rude  dwellings  and  a  post  office  occupying 
a  rude  log  cabin  at  the  corner  of  Washington 
and  Front  streets.  His  stay  in  Portland  was  of 
short  duration  as  he  continued  on  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Samuel  S.  White,  two  miles  from  Ore- 
gon City,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  during 
the  winter,  in  company  with  two  other  men  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  next  location  was 
Salem,  where  he  took  a  contract  to  enclose  a 
hotel,  known  as  the  Marion  House,  and  owned 
by  John  Ford.  A  few  months  later,  after  the 
completion  of  this  contract,  he  started  for  the 
mines,  being  accompanied  by  a  companion, 
Charles  Howard,  who  made  the  trip  with  him 
around  the  Horn.  Providing  themselves  with  an 
outfit  in  Portland,  consisting  of  two  yokes  of 
oxen,  mining  tools  and  cooking  utensils,  etc., 
they  started  for  the  mines,  but  on  reaching  Rose- 
burg  they  sold  out  and  both  returned  to  Salem. 
Later  Mr.  Gove  purchased  another  supply  con- 
sisting of  a  pack  horse  and  a  horse  to  ride, 
and  went  to  Shasta.  He  visited  various  mines 
in  Oregon  and  the  Sacramento  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  a  short  time  was  in  Reading. 
The  sununer  and  winter  of  i8=;i-52  were  spent 
about  six  miles  from  ]\Iarysville,  Cal.,  on  the 
Yuba  river,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming, 
and  in  December,  1851,  was  similarly  employed 
on  the  Bear  river;  while  there  he  met  witli  quite 
an  exciting  incident  that  came  near  ending  his 
career.  It  seems  there  had  lieen  two  or  three 
days  of  heavy  rain  and  the  Bear  river  was  a 
raging  torrent.  .\s  it  was  raining,  work  on  the 
farm  had  been  laid  aside  and  the  gentleman  for 
whom  he  was  working.  Colonel  Lewis,  asked 
him  to  go  across  the  river  to  a  blacksmith  shop 
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and  liave  some  repairs  made  on  a  plow.  In 
company  with  a  companion,  Harry  Hodgins,  (he 
two  men  started  to  cross  the  river  in  a  log  dug- 
ont  that  might  be  safe  in  smooth  waters,  but 
in  the  swollen  torrent  it  was  far  from  being  a 
seaworthy  craft.  The  swift  current  drove  them 
into  a  bunch  of  brush,  which  turned  the  boat 
across  the  stream  and  in  an  instant  both  of  the 
men  were  floundering  in  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Bear.  Luckily  the  accident  occurred  near  a  tree. 
Mr.  Gove  was  a  good  swimmer  and  caught  hold 
of  Harry  Hodgins,  bringing  him  to  the  tree, 
and  both  drew  themselves  up  into  the  lower 
branches.  It  was  an  awful  position  to  be  in,  as 
the  icy  waters  had  chilled  them  to  the  bone,  and 
apparently  there  was  no  way  in  which  they  could 
reach  shore  or  make  themselves  heard  by  a 
chance  passerby,  but  that  was  their  only  chance 
for  life,  as  no  man  living  could  have  breasted 
that  current  and  swam  to  shore,  so  they  both 
began  calling  for  help  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Continuing  for  about  an  hour,  first  one  would 
crv  out  and  then  the  other.  At  last  they  were 
heard  and  two  men  started  out  from  the  shore 
in  a  good  sized  boat  and  soon  they  were  once 
more  on  terra  firma,  thankful  that  they  had  been 
rescued  from  what  at  one  time  seemed  sure  death. 

Returning  to  Portland  in  the  fall  of  1852,  Mr. 
Gove  found  employment  at  his  trade.  From 
1855  to  i860  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  this  city,  and  then  went  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  where  he  carried  on  a  feed  yard  one  sum- 
mer, in  company  with  Thomas  Todd.  On  re- 
turning to  Portland  he  engaged  in  contracting 
and  building  until  1880,  when  he  settled  on  his 
present  farm,  near  Sylvan,  Multnomah  county. 
On  this  homestead,  in  1858,  he  had  married  Miss 
Orpha  T.  Humphrey,  whose  father,  Homan 
Humphrey,  took  up  the  land  from  the  govern- 
ment in  an  early  day.  As  a  result  of  this  union 
nine  children  were  born,  the  following  of  whom 
are  living :  Alice,  Olive,  Howard,  Arthur,  Sum- 
ner and  Winnifred.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr. 
Gove  was  solemnized  in  1896,  at  Monrovia,  Cal., 
and  united  him  with  Miss  Rosina  F.  Young,  by 
whom  he  has  two  children :  Evadna  \'.  and 
Rosina  M. 

The  home  place  consists  of  eighty  acres  of 
partially  improved  land,  in  addition  to  which  Mr. 
(iove  has  another  tract  of  sixtv  acres  in  Wash- 
ington county,  besides  owning  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Portland.  Since  1875  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  Church  of  Portland.  In  poli- 
tics he  votes  with  the  Republican  part}-.  In  the 
summer  of  1866,  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
the  east  for  a  visit.  He  was  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  on  July  4,  when  the  great  fire  which 
destroyed  that  city  broke  out.     His  people  were 


all  living  at  that  time,  but  they  have  all  passed 
away  since  with  the  exception  of  one  sister,  who 
makes  her  home  near  the  old  homestead. 


CHARLES  HOWARD  GAYLORD,  secre- 
tary of  the  Portland  Hotel  Company  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  hotel  men  in  the  state  of 
Oregon,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest 
colonial  families  in  New  England,  founded  in 
this  country  by  William  Gaylord,  who  came  from 
Hull,  England,  in  1630,  and  established  a  home 
in  the  wilderness  of  Connecticut.  From  this 
pioneer  the  line  of  descent  is  through  Walter, 
Joseph,  Benjamin,  Levi,  Jedediah,  Harry  Nelson 
and  Charles  Howard.  Levi,  paternal  great- 
grandfather of  Charles  H.  Gaylord,  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  his  origi- 
nal commission,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  having  been  written 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  signed  June  10, 
1776,  by  John  Hancock.  In  1777  he  was 
commissioned  ensign  by  Governor  Trumbull 
of  Connecticut,  and  in  1780  became  a  captain 
in  the  state  militia  of  Connecticut.  His 
son,  Jedediah,  Mr.  Gaylord's  paternal  grand- 
father, removed  from  Connecticut  to  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1785,  and  in  1790  bought  the 
farm  of  John  Harper,  the  founder  of  Harpers- 
field,  Delaware  county,  upon  which  his  death 
occurred  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 
His  wife,  formerly,  Lydia  Newcomb,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  old  New  England  family,  died 
in  1844..  Jedediah  Gaylord  was  not  less  patriotic 
than  his  sire,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to 
serve  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812. 

L'pon  the  old  John  Harper  farm  in  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  Harry  Nelson  Gaylord,  father  of 
Charles  H.,  was  born  May  17,  1814.  He  was 
reared  to  farm  work,  and  knew  no  other  occupa- 
tion ;  and  the  same  farm  continued  to  be  culti- 
vated by  his  industry  up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  to  Belleville,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
where  his  death  occurred  March  15,  1890.  He 
was  a  Republican  in  political  preference,  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  wife, 
PhcEbe  (Smith)  Gaylord,  was  born  in  Harpers- 
field,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1817,  a  daughter  of  Ezekiel 
Smith,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  in  earlv  life 
followed  the  sea.  He  became  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
married  Elizabeth  Dunshee,  who  survived  him 
by  many  years.  Mrs.  Gaylord,  whose  death 
occurred  February  16,  1879,  was  the  mother  of 
but  two  children,  of  whom  the  younger,  Henry 
Arthur,  principal  of  the  academy  at"  Belleville, 
N.  Y.,  died  March  11,  1890. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  preliminary  studies 
in    the    public    schools    of    Harpersfield,'  N.    Y., 
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wlicre  he  was  born  February  15,  1840,  Charles 
H.  Gaylorcl  attended  the  academy  at  Stamford, 
N.  Y.,  after  which  he  taught  school  three  winters, 
his  summers  being  spent  in  work  on  the  home 
farm.  His  mercantile  experiences  began  in  1862, 
at  which  time  he  engaged  in  the  flour  and  feed 
business  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  After  eighteen 
months  he  entered  a  dry  goods  store,  and  in  this 
business  he  was  interested  for  seven  years  as 
cashier  and  bookkeeper.  For  seven  years  there- 
after he  conducted  a  grocery  business  in  Oswego. 
Removing  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1878,  he  spent 
a  year  there  as  clerk  in  the  auditing  department 
of  the  Kansas  City,  F"t.  Scott  &  Gulf  Railroad. 
In  1879  'is  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where, 
from  May  23.  1879,  to  May  22,  1889,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs  Railroad  Company,  for  three  years  as 
clerk  and  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  term  of 
service  as  storekeeper.  This  post  was  resigned 
to  accept  that  of  supply  agent  for  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with  head- 
quarters in  Portland ;  and  in  this  capacity  he 
served  for  six  months,  or  until  the  removal  of  the 
general  offices  of  the  company  to  Omaha,  whither 
he  did  not  desire  to  go.  He  continued  to  remain 
in  Portland,  however,  and  in  April,  1890,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Portland  Hotel  Company, 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  hotel  owned  by 
that  company,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  best-equipped  hotels  in  the 
United  States.  Each  succeeding  year  he  has 
been  re-elected  to  this  important  and  responsible 
position,  for  the  performance  of  whose  duties 
he  is  eminently  qualified  by  nature  and  experi- 
ence, possessing,  as  he  does,  the  geniality,  good- 
fellowship,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  business 
sagacity  and  tact  necessary  for  the  successful 
entertainment  of  the  traveling  public,  whose 
demands  are  growing  greater  year  by  year. 

In  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  December  29,  1868,  Mr. 
Gaylord  was  united  in  marriage  with  Myra  A. 
Sweet,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Tilly,  who  came  over 
in  the  Mayflower.  C)f  this  union  there  have  been 
born  three  children  :  Daisy  Louise  ;  Harry  Sweet, 
who  is  connected  with  the  Richet  Company  of 
Portland ;  and  Howard  F.,  at  present  a  traveling- 
salesman  with  r.ell  &  Co.  of  Portland.  Mr. 
Gaylord  is  and  always  has  been  a  Rcjiublican 
in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  tlie  National 
Union.  In  religion  he  is  iilcntified  with  the' 
First  Congregational  Church,  of  which  he  has 
been  clerk  for  several  years ;  and  he  is  algo  sec- 
retary of  the  Oregon  Home  Missionary  .Society 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Personally  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  have  learned 
to  know  him  best,  who,  by  association  with  him 


in  business,  social  and  religious  circles,  are  in 
a  position  to  appreciate  the  many  fine  qualities  in 
his  character. 


ANDREW  GRAF.  Among  the  agricultur- 
ists of  Multnomah  county  who  have  abandoned 
remunerative  trades  for  the  more  peaceful  occu- 
pation of  tilling  the  soil  may  be  mentioned  An- 
drew Graf,  a  former  machinist,  and  the  present 
owner  of  a  well  developed  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  acres.  Originally  heavily  tim- 
bered. ]\lr.  Graf  has  experiencetl  the  trying  per- 
sonal effort  necessary  for  the  clearing  of  his 
property,  and  he  has  also  experienced  to  a  grati- 
iying  degree  the  abundant  .harvests  yielded  by 
the  primeval  richness  of  the  soil. 

Inheriting  the  thrift  and  energy  of  his  Teu- 
tonic ancestors,  ^Ir.  Graf  was  born  in  Germany 
in  April.  1855,  and  remained  on  his  father's 
farm  until  1 88 1.  Arriving  in  the  United  States, 
he  located  in  St.  Louis,  working  in  the  machine 
shops  of  that  city  for  two  years,  and  in  1883 
came  to  Oregon  and  homesteaded  the  farm  upon 
which  he  has  since  lived  and  prospered.  Fine 
improvements  have  been  brought  about,  modern 
machinery  introduced  to  save  time  and  labor, 
and  every  department  of  the  farming  enterprise 
is  conducted  along  advanced  and  therefore  prof- 
itable lines. 

With  him  from  Germany  came  the  first  wife 
of  Mr.  Graf,  who  was  formerly  Ana  M.  Foster, 
and  who  died  leaving  one  child,  .\lfred  E.  The 
second  Mrs.  Graf  was  named  Theresa  Middle- 
set,  and  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  the  order 
of  whose  birth  is  as  follows :  Elsie,  Eliza,  Mar- 
tha, Albert  and  Fritzie.  As  a  stanch  upholder 
of  Republican  institutions  Mr.  Graf  has  served 
the  interests  of  the  community  as  school  direc- 
tor, but  he  has  never  shown  a  disposition  to  de- 
vote more  time  than  necessary  to  political 
undertakings.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  and  is  a  man  of  high  moral  principle 
and   many   fine  personal  attributes. 


T.  M.  HINES.  For  fifty-five  years  T.  M. 
Hines  has  been  a  resident  of  Oregon,  coming  to 
this  state  in  its  pioneer  days  when  its  forests 
were  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  its  mountains  hard 
to  climb.  Its  streams  were  then  unbridged  and 
few  of  the  thriving  towns  which  we  see  at  the 
present  time  had  been  established.  All  was  wild 
and  unimproved  and  into  this  pioneer  region 
Mr.  Hines  made  his  way,  here  to  establish  his 
home  and  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
present  prosperity  and  upbuilding  of  Oregon. 
He  was  born  near  P'ranklin,  Mo.,  ]\Iay  i,  1819, 
and  is  the  last  member  and  also  the  only  sur- 
vivor of  a   familv  of   seven   children   born   unto 
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Wesley  and  Elizabeth  (Davis)  Hines.  The  an- 
cestral history  of  the  family  can  be  traced  back 
to  Virginia  and  it  is  known  that  the  Hines  lin- 
eage is  Welsh.  John  Hines,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  born  in  the  Old  Dominion  and 
served  his  country  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  at  an  early  day  and  afterward 
took  up  his  abode  in  Howard  county.  Mo., 
where  he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  resident  of  Cole  county, 
where  his  death  occurred.  Wesley  Hines  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  did  service  for  his  country 
in  the  Indian  wars  of  Missouri.  He  became  a 
farmer  of  Howard  county  and  afterward  of  Ray 
county,  Mo.,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Caldwell 
county,  that  state,  when  he  was  sixty  years  of 
age.  He  married  Elizabeth  Davis,  a  daughter  of 
Augustus  and  Mary  (Halliday)  Davis,  and  vmto 
them  were  born  seven  children. 

T.  M.  Hines,  of  this  review,  was  reared  upon 
the  home  farm  in  Missouri,  remaining  a  resi- 
dent of  Howard  county  until  thirteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Ray  county,  where  he  spent  seven 
years,  later  becoming  a  resident  of  De  Kalb 
county.  He  had  obtained  his  education  in  one 
of  the  pioneer  log  school-houses  near  his  home 
and  he  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  home 
farm  until  attaining  his  majority,  when  he  pur- 
chased wild  land  in  De  Kalb  county.  Mo.,  and 
began  agricultural  pursuits  on  his  own  account. 
Not  a  furrow  had  been  turned  nor  an  improve- 
ment made  upon  his  property,  but  he  at  once 
began  to  clear  and  break  the  tract  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  and  in  course  of  time  it  was 
developed  into  a  productive  farm.  He  became  in- 
terested, however,  in  the  reports  which  he  heard 
concerning  Oregon,  and  resolved  to  seek  a  home 
in  the  far  northwest.  Before  he  started,  how- 
ever, he  had  a  dream  of  the  country  in  which  he 
saw  clearly  the  land  and  the  waterways  of  west- 
ern Oregon.  So  vivid  was  his  dream  that  he 
said  when  he  reached  the  state  it  all  seemed 
familiar  to  him.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1848,  he 
left  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  traveling  with  a  train  of 
thirty  wagons  drawn  by  oxen.  In  the  company 
were  the  Watts  and  Roberts  families.  They  jour- 
neyed by  way  of  the  Oregon  trail,  reaching  this 
state  on  the  ist  of  September,  and  on  the  25th 
of  the  same  month  Mr.  Hines  located  in  Yamhill 
county,  where  he  secured  a  claim  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  on  the  Tualatin  river  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Washington  county.  With 
characteristic  energy  he  began  its  improvement 
and  development,  fenced  the  land  and  carried  on 
the  raising  of  grain  and  stock.  In  1858,  however, 
he  removed  to  Forest  Grove,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  the  following  year  he  sold 
his  original  farm.  Later  he  purchased  four 
hundred    and    nineteen    acres    adjoining    Forest 


Grove  on  the  south.  This  was  bottom  land,  on 
which  he  took  up  his  abode  and  for  many  years 
he  successfully  operated  the  fields,  cut  the  hay 
and  meadows  and  raised  his  stock  on  the  verdant 
pasture  lands.  Eventually,  however,  he  dis- 
posed of  this  property  and  bought  a  farm  at  the 
head  of  Lousignot's  Lake. 

Mr.  Hines  was  married  in  Missouri  to  Miss 
Mary  Buckingham,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  many  years  they  traveled  life's  journey  hap- 
pily together,  but  were  separated  by  death  in 
December,  1901,  Mrs.  Hines  being  called  to  the 
home  beyond.  In  their  family  were  five  children  : 
Cicero,  who  is  now  living  in  Forest  Grove ; 
George,  who  died  in  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  in  1900; 
Willis,  who  died  in  Washington  county  in  1869, 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years ;  Thomas,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  months ;  and  Charles,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  is  con- 
ducting a  drug  store  in  Forest  Grove.  Mr.  Hines 
has  always  given  his  political  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party  since  its  organization,  believing 
firmly  in  its  principles.  The  history  of  the 
pioneer  settlement  of  Washington  county  would 
be  incomplete  without  his  life  record,  for  when 
Oregon  was  cut  off  from  the  advantages  and 
comforts  of  the  east  by  the  long  hot  stretches  of 
sand  and  b}'  mountains  he  made  his  way  across 
the  plains,  braving  all  of  the  hardships  and  trials 
of  pioneer  life  in  order  to  make  a  home  in  the 
northwest — rich  in  its  resources,  yet  unclaimed 
from  the  dominion  of  the  red  man. 


CHARLES  RAYMOND  DAVIS.  Portland, 
in  fact  the  entire  Pacific  northwest,  is  a  country  of 
young  men,  who  without  any  special  advantages 
of  youth  have  risen  to  positions  of  affluence  and 
power.  Among  the  young  men  of  Portland  who 
belong  to  this  class  of  American  citizens  is 
Charles  R.  Davis,  organizer  and  owner  of  the 
C.  R.  Davis  Fuel  Company.  Of  old  New  Eng- 
land ancestry,  Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Holland, 
Orleans  county,  Vt.,  March  29,  1869,  a  son  of 
Hon.  S.  M.  and  Malhala  (Buckland)  Davis,  the 
former  being  a  native  of  Orleans  county,  Vt., 
while  the  latter  was  born  in  Canada,  a  daughter 
of  Erastus  Buckland,  who  claimed  Massachusetts 
as  the  state  of  his  nativity.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Hon.  Elisha  Davis,  was  born  in  the  Old 
Bay  state,  and  when  a  young  man  settled  in 
\'ermont.  Here  he  cleared  a  farm  from  the 
wilderness  and  later  became  prominent  politically 
and  otherwise.  He  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
politics,  and  not  only  served  his  community  as 
selectman  for  many  years,  but  was  also  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature.  Hon.  S.  M.  Davis,  the 
father  of  Charles  R.,  was  a  farmer  and  stock 
raiser,  and  in  the  latter  line  conducted  a  very  ex- 
tensive business.     He  used  to  take  large  droves 
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of  cattle  to  Boston  and  Montreal,  and  was  thus 
employed  until  disposing  of  his  interests  in  Oc- 
tober, 1902.  Like  his  father  he  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  politics,  and  for  many  years  served 
as  selectman,  and  also  represented  his  county  in 
the  state  legislature.  He  was  the  only  child  born 
to  his  mother,  who  before  marriage  was  Miss 
Eliza  French.  She  passed  away  in  February, 
1902,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-six  years. 
Hon.  S.  ^I.  Davis,  who  is  still  living  retired  in 
Portland,  is  the  father  of  two  children,  of  whom 
Hattie,  now  Mrs.  G.  F.  Kilbourne,  of  Fossil, 
Ore.,  is  the  oldest,  and  C.  R.  the  youngest. 

Unlike  most  of  the  youths  of  his  day,  Charles 
R.  Davis  received  the  benefits  of  a  good  school- 
ing, and  after  finishing  in  the  public  schools  his 
studv  was  supplemented  by  a  course  in  the  Wes- 
leyaii  College  at  Stanstead.  Canada,  which  he  at- 
tended for  two  years.  During  his  vacations  he 
assisted  his  father  in  the  cattle  business  and  as 
a  young  chap  of  few  years  he  used  to  accompany 
his  father  on  the  trips  to  Boston  and  Montreal, 
he  performing  his  share  of  the  duties.  The  cat- 
tle business,  however,  was  not  the  line  of  business 
that  appealed  to  him  and  after  mature  delibera- 
tion he  decided  that  the  far  west  offered  better 
opportunities  for  the  young  man  than  the  more 
crowded  east,  and  December  2"/.  1888,  he  bade 
adieu  to  home  and  friends  and  January  3,  1889. 
he  arrived  in  The  Dalles.  Soon  after  he  secured 
a  position  with  McFarlain  &  French,  general 
merchants  of  that  place,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
one  vear  he  changed  his  occupation  by  accepting 
a  place  on  the  ranch  of  Oilman  &  French  in  east- 
ern ()regon.  After  one  year  spent  in  this  man- 
ner he  came  to  Portland  and  entered  the  store  of 
J.  K.  Gill  as  a  salesman,  where  he  remained  until 
December  20,  1892.  He  then  accepted  a  clerk- 
ship with  Ladd  &  Tilton,  bankers,  and  by  strict 
attention  to  the  interests  of  his  employer  he  was 
finally  advanced  to  the  position  of  bookkeeper, 
which  he  resigned  in  June.  1898. 

His  next  venture  was  for  himself  and  in  the 
same  year  he  organized  the  Forbes-Davis  Fuel 
Company,  the  plant  being  located  at  No.  181 
East  Water  street.  In  May,  1901,  Mr.  Forbes' 
share  of  the  company  came  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Davis,  and  he  organized  the  C.  R.  Davis 
Fuel  Company,  locating  at  No.  287  East  Morri- 
son street,  on  the  east  approach  to  the  bridge.  A 
warehouse,  100x150  feet,  ground  dimensions, 
gives  ample  facilities  for  supplying  the  constantly 
increasing  patronage.  The  company  has  a  leased 
wharf  and  own  their  own  barges.  Down  the 
Columbia  river  seventy-five  men  are  constantly 
employed  in  cutting  wood  during  the  winter  time. 
the  com])any  having  established  the  practice  of 
Inlying  up  large  tracts  of  fir  and  other  woods. 
Iieing  thus  independent,  from  the  foundation  of 
their  business  up.    At  the  present  time  there  are 


piled  up  in  the  forests  eighteen  thousand  cords  of 
wood.  For  the  convenience  of  the  force  of 
men  employed  the  company  has  established,  a 
store  and  general  commissary  department. 

While  JNIr.  Davis  has  little  time  for  outside 
interests,  he  has,  nevertheless,  become  an  active 
member  of  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade,  and 
among  the  younger  business  men  of  the  city  there 
is  none  that  takes  a  more  lively  interest  in  its 
welfare,  and  all  movements  intended  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  city  of  his  adoption  have  his  active 
support.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  holding 
membership  with  Willamette  Lodge  No.  2,  .A.. 
F.  &  A.  M.;  Knights  of  Pythias,  Mount  Hood 
Lodge ;  and  the  Ancient  (Jrder  of  United  Work- 
men. 

In  marriage  Mr.  Davis  was  united  with  Miss 
Edith  Marsh,  who  is  also  a  native  of  Holland, 
\T.,  and  as  a  result  of  this  union  two  children 
have  been  born,  Hattie  Constance  and  Stephen 
Marsh. 


DR.  CHARLES  HINES.  Among  the  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Washington  county  is  Dr. 
Charles  Hines,  who  has  attained  prestige  as  a 
representative  of  the  medical  profession  and  has 
also  been  honored  with  election  to  the  state  leg- 
islature. He  is  the  representative  of  a  pioneer 
family,  and  the  work  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment which  was  begun  by  his  father  has  been 
carried  forward  by  him.  A  son  of  T.  M.  Hines 
and  a  grandson  of  ^^'esley  Hines,  he  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  near  Forest  Gi^ve,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1858.  His  great-grandfather  was  John 
Hines,  who  was  of  Welsh  descent  and  became 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  loyal- 
ly aiding  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  The 
grandfather  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  whence 
lie  removed  to  Missouri,  settling  first  in  Howard 
count)',  and  afterward  in  Cole  county,  where  he 
died. 

T.  M.  Hines,  the  father  of  the  doctor,  was 
born  near  Franklin,  ]\Io.,  and  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mary  Buckingham,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  a  daughter  of  John  Buckingham, 
who  died  in  Missouri.  The  father  of  the  doctor 
is  still  living,  but  his  mother  passed  away  in 
1901.  They  came  to  Oregon  in  1848  and  since 
that  time  T.  M.  Hines  has  been  an  interested 
witness  of  progress  and  improvement  here,  nor 
has  he  been  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  sub- 
stantial developn.ient  of  his  adopted  county.  In 
the  family  were  five  children,  two  of  whom  are 
yet  living,  the  brother  being  Cicero,  a  retired 
farmer  living  in  Forest  Grove. 

Dr.  Hines  was  reared  upon  the  home  farm  in 
W^ashington  county,  attending  the  ]-)ublic  schools 
in  his  early  youth  and  afterward  entering  Tuala- 
tin   .■\cademy,    where    he    prepared    for    college. 
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Subsequently  he  became  a  student  in  Pacific  Uni- 
versit}'.  In  early  life  he  manifested  special  apt- 
ness in  his  studies  and  great  fondness  for  intel- 
lectual improvement,  and  throughout  his  life  he 
has  been  a  reader  and  student.  L'nder  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Wilson  Bowlby  he  took  up  the  study 
of  pharmacy,  preparatory  to  studying  medicine, 
and  remained  with  that  physician  for  two  years. 
In  1885  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  also  spent  two 
years,  after  which  he  matriculated  in  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College,  of  New  York  City, 
being  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1888 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 

Well  equipped  for  his  chosen  profession  by 
broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  Dr.  Hines 
then  returned  to  Oregon  and  opened  an  office  in 
La  Grande,  Union  county,  where  he  continued 
until  1891,  at  which  time  he  took  up  his  abode 
in  Dallas,  Polk  county.  Two  years  later  he 
came  to  Forest  Grove,  where  he  remained  for 
a  similar  period  and  then  removed  to  Jackson- 
ville, Ore.,  in  1895.  During  his  residence  there 
of  four  years  he  served  for  two  years  as  county 
coroner.  In  1900  he  returned  to  Forest  Grove, 
where  he  opened  an  office  and  has  since  been 
successfully  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  On  the  ist  of  November,  1901, 
he  purchased  the  drug  store  belonging  to  M.  E. 
Austin  and  has  since  conducted  the  enterprise 
with  good  success.  He  also  owns  a  ranch  on 
Gales  Creek,  which  he  rents.  The  doctor  is  a 
man  of  good  business  capability  as  well  as  wide 
professional  knowledge,  and  in  the  management 
of  his  farm  and  store  he  displays  sound  judg- 
ment and  executive  force. 

In  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  the  doctor  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  Devlin,  who  was 
born  in  Ashland,  Ore.,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
state  normal  school  located  in  Ashland.  They 
have  one  child,  Willis.  Both  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends,  and  their  pleasant  home  is  cele- 
brated for  its  gracious  hospitality.  The  doctor 
has  served  for  one  term  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Forest  Grove,  but  still  higher  official 
honors  awaited  him,  for  in  1902  he  was  nominat- 
ed by  the  Republican  party  for  state  legislature 
and  was  elected  over  the  fusion  candidate  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  hundred,  the  largest 
vote  given  to  any  one  on  the  legislative  ticket. 
This  was  certainly  a  compliment  to  his  personal 
popularity  and  indicated  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  is  therefore  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  twenty-second  biennial  ses- 
sion in  1903.  During  the  senatorial  contest  of 
1903  Dr.  Hines  was  one  of  the  thirty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  who  supported  the  can- 
didacy of  Hon.  Charles  W.  Fulton  for  the  LTnited 
.States  senate,  casting  his  ballot  for  him  from  the 


beginning  to  the  end  of  the  memorable  contest. 
Fraternally  he  belongs  to  Holbrook  Lodge  No. 
30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  a  past  master, 
is  also  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  is  medical  examiner  for  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  He  is  likewise  medical  examiner 
for  the  New  York  Mutual,  the  Penn  Mutual, 
the  Union  Mutual  of  Maine,  the  Bankers  of 
Iowa  and  the  Provident  Savings  and  Life,  and 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  companies.  In  the 
line  of  his  profession  he  is  connected  with  the 
Washington  County  Medical  Society,  the  State 
Medical  Association  and  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Earnest  effort,  close  application  and 
the  exercise  of  his  native  talent  have  won  him 
prosperity  and  prestige  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  prominence,  and  although  he  has  prac- 
ticed in  Forest  Grove  for  but  a  brief  period  he 
has  here  a  large  and  growing  patronage.  Patriot- 
ism in  matters  of  citizenship  may  well  be  termed 
one  of  the  salient  features  of  his  career  and  his 
public  life  is  as  honorable  as  his  private  history. 
He  is  widely  known  as  a  man  of  integrity, 
straightforward  in  all  that  he  does,  and  his  fellow 
townsmen  entertain  for  him  a  warm  regard. 


ARTHUR  K.  BENTLEY.  The  Bentley  fam- 
ily was  founded  in  America  in  the  early  Colonial 
davs  by  an  Englishman  of  that  name  who  settled 
in  New  York  City.  The  records  of  the  family 
show  that  some  of  its  representatives  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Hon.  John  Bentley,  paternal  grandfather  of  Ar-, 
thur  K.  Bentley,  a  native  of  New  York  state,  im- 
migrated to  Wisconsin  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
that  state,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Mil- 
waukee, where  for  many  years  he  plied  his  voca- 
tion as  contractor  and  builder.  Many  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  structures  in  that  city 
which  were  erected  during  the  early  period  of  its 
growth  were  the  result  of  his  skill  and  superior 
handiwork.  Nor  was  his  service  to  his  city  lim- 
ited to  the  erection  of  durable  and  substantial 
structures.  In  numerous  other  ways  he  proved 
himself  a  worthy  citizen  and  public-spirited  man. 
Especially  was  his  service  efficient  and  able  in  the 
Wisconsin  state  legislature,  in  which  he  served 
with  distinction  in  both  houses.  He  filled  at  vari- 
ous times  other  offices,  including  those  of  council- 
man of  Milwaukee,  and  sheriff  of  his  county. 
While  a  resident  of  New  York  he  was  made  a 
>,Iason,  and  after  his  removal  to  Milwaukee  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge  No. 
175,  and  a  member  of  the  commandery.  In  re- 
ligion he  was  of  the  Congregational  faith.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  more  than  eight v 
years  of  age. 

In   the   family   of   Hon.   John    Bentlev   was    a 
son,  Thomas,  who  was  born  in  Milwaukee.    Like 
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his  father,  he  became  a  contractor  and  builder, 
having  charge  of  important  works  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  may  be  said  that 
no  contractor  has  a  higher  reputation  for  reha- 
ble  work  than  he.  Many  pubHc  and  private 
buildings  in  large  cities,  especially  throughout  the 
middle  west,  bear  testimony  to  his  consummate 
skill  and  workmanship.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  waterworks 
system  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Like  his  father,  he 
is  a  Knight  Templar  in  Masonry.  His  wife. 
Emily  King,  was  born  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  of  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh  descent,  and  accompanied  her 
father,  Walter  King,  to  Milwaukee,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  and  cooperage  trade.  Of 
her  marriage  to  Mr.  Bentley  four  children  were 
liorn,  namely  :  Arthur  King,  of  Portland  ;  W.  J., 
a  resident  of  Milwaukee,  and  secretary  of  the 
Bentley  Construction  Company ;  John,  a  resident 
of  San  Francisco,  who  has  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Bentley  Construction  Company  in  that  city 
and  vicinity ;  and  Horton,  a  student  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Cincinnati. 

The  eldest  of  the  four  sons,  Arthur  King 
Bentley.  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  October 
19,  1872,  and  received  a  public  school  education, 
.■supplemented  by  a  course  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison  and  a  trade  school  in  New 
York  City.  In  order  to  assist  his  father,  he 
alaandoned  his  studies  at  the  university,  and  in 
1894  became  president  of  the  Bentley  Construc- 
tion Company.  At  a  later  date  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  concern,  his  father  becoming 
the  president.  As  an  officer  of  this  corporation 
he  assisted  in  the  supervision  of  the  erection  of 
many  buildings  on  the  Columbian  Exposition 
grounds  at  Chicago,  and  since  then  has  had 
charge  of  other  important  contract  work  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country.  The  government  rec- 
ords show  that  the  Bentley  Construction  Com- 
pany has  erected  more  federal  buildings  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  have  been  in  the  west.  Two  of  the 
finest  buildings  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  erected 
under  their  supervision,  namely  :  the  postoffice 
luiilding  in  San  Francisco  and  the  federal  build- 
ing in  Portland.  The  last  named  was  begun  in 
.\pril,  1898,  and  completed  in  1900,  while  the 
construction  of  the  San  Francisco  Ijuilding  oc- 
cupied four  years. 

While  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Portland,  Mr. 
I'lentley  organized  the  Adamant  Company,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  vice-president  and  man- 
ager. This  company  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  superior  wall  plaster,  a  product 
which  it  ships  to  all  part  of  the  country.  He 
is  also  the  head  of  the  Oregon  Lime  and  Plas- 
ter Company,  of  which  he  is  vice-president  and 
manager.  This  company  owns  and  operates  large 
kilns  and  extensive  gypsum  deposits  at  Hunting- 


ton, Ore.  Mr.  Bentley  also  retains  his  interest 
in  the  Bentley  Construction  Company,  of  which 
he  is  still  treasurer. 

Though  the  management  of  these  three  inter- 
ests, each  of  considerable  magnitude,  renders  him 
a  very  busy  man,  he  has  found  time  for  active 
participation  in  local  affairs.  In  June,  1902,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  fourth  ward  in  the 
Portland  city  council,  receiving  the  largest  ma- 
jority of  any  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket 
in  the  city.  In  various  ways  he  has  exhibited  a 
sincere  and  unselfish  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  city,  and  has  become  rec- 
ognized as  a  thoroughly  representative  young- 
man. 

In  Milwaukee,  in  1893,  Mr.  Bentley  was  mar- 
ried to  Florence  Clason,  a  graduate  of  Milwaukee 
Downes  College.  They  have  one  child,  Florence. 
The  lodge  of  which  his  grandfather  was  a  char- 
ter member.  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  175,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Milwaukee,  was  the  first  Masonic  body 
with  which  Mr.  Bentley  was  associated  ;  and  he 
afterward  became  a  member  of  Excelsior  Chap- 
ter No.  40,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Wisconsin  Comman- 
dery  No.  I,  K.  T.  During  his  residence  in  Mil- 
waukee he  was  for  two  years  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard.  \'arious  social  organizations  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Milwaukee 
number  him  among  their  members,  besides  which 
he  is  identified  with  the  Arlington  Club,  the 
Commercial  Club  ( in  which  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors),  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  the 
^^'averlv  Golf  Club,  all  of  Portland. 


JOHN  A.  ANDERSON.  Of  sterling  quali- 
ties and  excellent  attainments,  John  A.  Anderson 
attracts  to  himself  a  more  than  passing  notice 
of  works  well  done  and  success  deservedly 
achieved,  for  it  has  been  entirely  the  result  of 
his  own  efforts.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he 
was  forced  to  seek  his  own  livelihood,  with  noth- 
ing to  guard  or  guide  him  but  the  strong  integ- 
rity and  judgment  inherited  from  his  Scottish 
ancestry,  and  with  this  small  beginning  in  the 
scale  of  life  he  has  risen  to  a  position  of  promi- 
nence in  his  adopted  city,  the  esteem  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends  being  his. 

In  his  humble  home  at  Arbroath,  Scotland, 
John  A.  Anderson  was  born  June  5,  1855.  the 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Mills)  Ander- 
son, both  of  whom  were  natives  of  that  country, 
the  latter  being  born  in  July,  1807,  at  Dundee, 
where  she  now  lives  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  The  father  was  superintendent 
of  a  large  bleach  field,  and  died  in  1857.  Be- 
sides our  ]\Ir.  Anderson  there  were  the  following 
children  in  the  family :    Alexander,  manager  of 
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a  large  mill  at  Brechin,  Scotland;  James,  mana- 
ger of  a  large  clothing  establishment  at  his  home 
place ;  William,  foreman  in  a  brass  foundry  at 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  Agnes,  now  married  and  mak- 
ing her  home  in  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  and  Elizabeth, 
who  lives  in  Scotland.  All  received  an  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  the  town  in  which 
they  lived,  but  the  parents  being  in  straitened 
circumstances  the  children  were  compelled  at  a 
youthful  age  to  become  self-supporting.  On 
leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  John 
A.  Anderson  became  a  laborer  in  the  mills, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years,  in  the  mean- 
while attending  the  night  school  of  the  town. 
When  fifteen  he  apprenticed  himself  to  Alex- 
ander Gordon  for  a  term  of  four  years,  intending 
to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade.  After  a  period 
of  two  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Gordon  died,  and 
the  indenture  ceased.  Mr.  Anderson  then  went 
to  Dundee,  where  he  worked  in  a  shop  for  about 
a  ^■ear,  when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  going 
to  sea,  engaging  as  carpenter  on  the  whaler  Arc- 
tic, under  the  command  of  Captain  Adams,  and 
sailing  in  1873  for  the  waters  about  Newfound- 
land. Their  first  voyage  lasted  for  three  months, 
being  a  search  for  seals,  and  with  bountiful  re- 
turns for  the  time  spent  the  ship  returned  to 
Dundee.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  made 
another  trip  to  St.  David's  straits  after  whales 
and  this  was  also  a  financial  success,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary he  was  once  more  in  Dundee,  disembark- 
ing from  the  one  to  enter  upon  a  cruise  on  a 
small  bark  called  the  Mary  Low,  which  made  a 
trip  to  the  west  coast  and  returned  to  Antwerp 
with  a  cargo  of  nitrate.  A  fourth  and  last  trip 
was  made  to  Cardiff,  where  a  general  cargo  was 
loaded  for  San  Francisco,  and  after  a  passage  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  days  that  port 
was  safely  reached.  Desiring  then  to  terminate 
his  relations  with  the  ship's  company,  Mr.  Ander- 
son was  paid  for  his  services,  and  coming  ashore, 
he  at  once  sought  and  found  employment  as 
pattern-maker  in  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  that 
city,  where  he  remained  for  a  year. 

Coming  to  Portland  at  the  close  of  that  time, 
in  October,  1876,  Mr.  Anderson  secured  work 
in  Vancouver  barracks,  as  carpenter  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department,  remaining  for  four 
years  on  a  comfortable  salary,  when  he  came 
into  the  city  of  Portland  and  found  employment 
with  the  Oregon  Furniture  Company  and  re- 
mained with  them  uninterruptedly  until  1895. 
holding  various  positions  in  the  factory.  In 
that  year  he  entered  upon  his  present  business, 
which  is  that  of  a  shipwright,  and  though  estab- 
lished on  a  small  scale  it  has  been  the  work  of 
only  a  few  years  to  bring  it  to  the  present  remu- 
nerative proportions.  He  now  emplovs  from 
thirty  to  forty  men  in  season  and  plies  his  trade 
on  the  Willamette  river  sailing  vessels,  his  loca- 


tion having  been  since  his  entrance  into  the  busi- 
ness at  No.  246  Ash  street. 

In  1882  Mr.  Anderson  married  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Williams,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Williams,  who  came  from  Iowa  to 
Oregon  and  served  in  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment for  years,  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Vancouver.  The  daughter  crossed  the  plains 
with  her  parents  in  1867.  Mr.  Anderson  erected 
a  modern  and  handsome  home  at  No.  397 
Twelfth  street  in  1901,  and  there  he  and  his 
wife  enjoy  their  domestic  life.  In  August,  1892, 
Mr.  Anderson  made  a  trip  to  the  old  country, 
where  he  spent  about  a  month  among  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood.  His  business  has  the  merit  of 
being  interesting  as  well  as  remunerative,  as  he 
comes  in  contact  with  people  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  his  own  keen,  broad  mind  responding 
to  this  means  of  growth  as  it  has  always  done, 
this  having  really  been  the  means  of  his  early 
education,  combined  with  a  wide  and  well- 
directed  reading  which  has  made  him  a  well 
informed  man,  in  touch  with  the  events  of  the 
day  and  alive  to  the  interest  which  they  excite. 
In  politics  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  Republican,  and 
though  importuned  many  times  to  accept  office 
he  has  always  declined,  though  giving  his  best 
efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. Fraternally  he  is  a  charter  member  of 
Web  Foot  Camp,  No.  65,  W.  O.  W.,  and  also 
belongs  to  the  British  Benevolent  Society.  Both 
himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  for  many  years  he  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  Hall  Street  Church, 
there  officiating  as  steward.  In  church  and 
charitable  work  he  has  always  been  a  liberal  sup- 
porter, and  in  all  public  movements  giving  both 
time  and  money  to  the  advancement  of  those  he 
deems  worthy  of  his  advocacy. 


HERMANN  H.  BOGE.  A  resume  of  the 
developers  of  Washington  county  would  be  in- 
complete without  due  mention  of  the  worth- 
while agricultural  efforts  of  Hermann  H.  Boge, 
who  has  a  well  improved  farm  six  miles  south 
of  Hillsboro.  Mr.  Boge  inherits  a  liking  for 
farming,  his  grandparents  and  parents  having 
spent  their  active  lives  following  this  occupation. 
His  father  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
America  about  1849,  '""is  wife  joining  him  in  the 
new  location  the  following  year.  The  parents 
settled  in  Illinois,  near  Quincy,  where  Hermann 
H.  Boge  was  born  June  3.  1858,  he  being  the 
oldest  of  the  four  children  in  the  family. 

In  his  youth  H.  H.  Boge  was  reared  to  farm- 
ing, and  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  started 
in  at  independent  farming  upon  the  old  place, 
which  he   rented   four  years,  and  of  which  he 
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made  a  great  success.  He  then  came  to  Oregon 
and  bought  the  farm  of  eighty  acres  south  of 
Hillsboro,  where  he  Uved  for  nine  years,  and 
then  sold.  Thereafter  he  settled  upon  his  pres- 
ent farm,  six  miles  south  of  Hillsboro,  and  has 
in  the  meantime  made  many  fine  improvements, 
including  a  commodious  residence  and  modern 
barn.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising,  and  in  addition  conducts  a 
thresher,  bailer  and  chopper. 

Mr.  Boge  is  independent  in  politics,  and  inva- 
riably votes  for  the  best  man  for  the  office,  rather 
than  party.  For  four  terms  he  has  served  as 
school  clerk,  and  during  that  time  materially  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  education  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. October  17,  1889,  Mr.  Boge  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Anna  Weiler,  who  was  born 
in  Hancock  county,  111.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boge  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cliurch. 


other  children  are  as  follows:  Robert,  David, 
James,  Ida,  Lewis  and  Annie.  Alice  and  Jessie 
both  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Mr. 
Benfield  has  variously  served  his  county  as  an 
office  holder,  and  has  creditably  filled  the  posi- 
tions of  road  supervisor  and  school  director. 
He  is  independent  in  political  affiliation,  invar- 
iably taking  the  part  of  the  organization  which 
he  thinks  best  represents  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  of  which  he 
has  been  treasurer  for  three  years. 


FRED  BENFIELD.  The  life  of  Fred  Ben- 
field,  one  of  the  successful  agriculturists  of  Mult- 
nomah county,  has  been  a  varied  one,  and  it  has 
been  his  privilege  to  circle  the  earth  three  times, 
and  to  associate  with  the  people  of  many  climes. 
Like  so  many  who  breathe  the  salt  laden  air  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  and  who  have  before  them 
an  early  example  of  seafaring  existence,  he 
started  out  upon  a  life  before  the  mast  at  the 
early  age  of  eleven.  Born  in  these  far  northern 
isles,  February  13,  1843,  his  first  years  were 
passed  in  his  native  surroundings  and  at  Sea 
Beach,  and  his  first  venture  upon  the  seas  was 
as  a  cabin  boy.  His  watery  fortunes  led  him  to 
New  York  the  winter  after  embarking  upon  his 
first  trip,  and  he  then  came  west  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  where  he  started-  away  on  a  sailing 
vessel  for  China.  After  diverse  happenings  in 
different  ports  and  seas  he  found  himself  in 
Chicago,  111.,  in  1861,  and  for  the  following  ten 
years  exerted  his  nautical  knowledge  and  extend- 
ed experience  upon  the  Great  Lakes. 

After  coming  to  Oregon  in  1875  ^'f''-  Benfield 
located  in  Portland,  and  after  two  years  and  a 
half  of  different  kinds  of  employment  home- 
steaded  forty  acres  of  land  near  Latourell  Falls. 
To  reach  this  property  he  came  up  the  river  on  a 
scow  to  Rooster  Rock,  and  with  his  family  oc- 
cupied the  new  and  uncultivated  land  for  about 
ten  years.  He  then  purchased  a  right  and  home- 
steaded  his  present  place  of  forty  acres,  upon 
which  he  has  made  extended  and  modern  im- 
provements, and  carried  on  general  farming  on 
a  large  scale.  An  important  factor  in  his  success 
has  been  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his  wife, 
who  was  formerly  Charlota  Wilkie,  and  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom 
are  deceased.     In  the  order  of  their  birth   the 


JAMES  S.  BACON  has  earned  his  own 
living  since  nine  years  of  age,  and  his  suc- 
cess as  a  farmer  and  merchant  in  Columbia 
county  is  due  solely  to  the  practical  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  hard  school  of  self  tu- 
ition. He  was  born  in  Hillsdale,  Alich.,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1843,  and  in  1846  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Morris,  111.,  where  he  lived  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family  until  1852.  The  father 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ambition  and  discern- 
ment, and  in  the  spring  of  1852  started  overland 
with  his  family  and  possessions,  the  trip  consum- 
ing about  six  months.  The  family  remained  at 
St.  Helens,  and  the  father  took  himself  down 
into  the  mines  of  California,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  However,  his  children  saw  him 
for  a  short  time  in  1853,  a  year  after  his  depart- 
ure, when  he  returned  to  bury  his  wife,  who  did 
not  long  survive  the  change  of  climate  and  sur- 
roundings. 

On  a  farm  in  Columbia  county,  and  at  Deer 
Island,  James  S.  Bacon  received  the  greater  part 
of  his  early  training,  and  at  the  age  of  nine  be- 
gan to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  farm  hand.  After 
five  vears  of  this  kind  of  work  he  also  went  to 
California,  but  after  a  year  in  the  mines  became 
disillusionized  as  far  as  mining  was  concerned, 
and  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  henceforth  to 
other  parts  of  the  country.  In  Columbia  county. 
Ore.,  Mr.  Bacon  farmed  for  about  five  years 
before  going  to  the  mines  in  Idaho  in  1863,  and 
after  two  years  in  the  latter  state,  returned  to 
Columbia  cotmty,  where  in  1865  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  McNuIty.  Of  this 
union  nine  children  were  born,  as  follows  :  Jennie 
L.,  Mrs.  Miller,  of  Portland:  ]\Iarv  E..  w'ife  of 
Capt.  J.  E.  Copeland,  of  Portland  :'lda  N.,  Mrs. 
Edward  Collins,  of  Portland :  Annie  M.,  Mrs. 
Charles  Hart,  of  Hood  River,  Ore. ;  James  A.,  a 
resident  of  Columbia  county :  Ella  and  Jesse  W., 
both  of  whom  reside  in  Portland,  and  Walter  S. 
and  Ethel,  the  two  latter  still  at  home  with  their 
parents. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bacon  located  on  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  near  Warren,  and 
managed  the  same  with  considerable  success  until 
starting  a  mercantile  business  in  Warren  in  1891. 
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At  the  same  time  he  has  attended  to  the  affairs  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  management  of  the 
postoffice  has  given  general  satisfaction.  He  has 
also  held  the  offices  of  school  director  and  road 
supervisor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  has  made 
many  improvements  on  the  public  highways. 
Though  not  a  party  man,  yet  his  general  fitness 
for  official  service  has  made  him  the  choice  of 
both  political  parties.  Fraternally  Mr.  Bacon  is 
identified  with  Lodge  No.  32,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
St.  Helens,  and  as  past  master  he  represented  his 
lodge  at  the  grand  lodge.  A  broad  minded  and 
enterprising  man,  Mr.  Bacon  exerts  a  wide  in- 
fluence in  all  matters  of  general  interest  in  his 
cnnimunitv. 


HON.  FRED  A.  BANCROFT,  postmaster 
of  Portland,  ex-state  senator,  and  until  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1903,  freight  agent  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  in  Portland,  is  descended 
from  Puritan  ancestry,  the  family  having 
been  established  in  Massachusetts  bay  col- 
ony during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  not  long  after  the  landing  of  the  May- 
flower. Many  members  of  the  family  have  be- 
come conspicuous  in  the  various  walks  of  life, 
not  only  in  New  England,  but  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  His  paternal  great-grandfather 
held  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  a  Massachusetts 
regiment  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
his  native  state.  A  son  of  the  latter,  Azariah 
Bancroft,  a  native  of  Granville,  Mass.,  became 
the  founder  of  the  family  in  Licking  county, 
Ohio,  in  which  locality  he  was  a  very  early  pio- 
neer farmer.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  181 2.  His  son,  William  W.  Bancroft,  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  brief  memoir,  was  like- 
wise a  native  of  Granville,  Mass..  and  a  man 
of  rare  intellectual  attainments.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  and 
from  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
While  still  a  comparatively  yomig  man  he  became 
identified  with  Granville,  Ohio,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  very  successful  practice  for  many  years  without 
interruption ;  and  there  he  died,  among  the 
friends  he  had  made  by  reason  of  his  numer- 
ous fine  personal  attributes  and  profound  profes- 
sional knowledge.  His  wife,  formerly  Anna 
Wright,  was  born  in  Granville,  Mass.,  a  daughter 
of  Spencer  Wright,  a  lieutenant  in  the  war  of 
181 2  and  a  pioneer  farmer  and  tanner  of  Gran- 
ville, Ohio.  She  also  came  of  Revolutionary 
stock,  her  paternal  grandfather  having  held  a 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army, 
in  which  he  served  with  distinction.  The  first 
American  ancestors  of  the  Wright  family  were 
Puritans,  and  were  intimately  connected  bv 
blood   with   the  hi.storic   Cooley   family.      ( )f  the 


eight  childern  born  to  William  W.  and  Anna 
(Wright)  Bancroft  but  two  are  living,  and  of 
these  a  sister,  Mrs.  Stella  Suksdorf,  resides  in 
San  Diego,  Cal.  The  eldest  son,  W.  W.  Ban- 
croft, served  for  six  years  as  clerk  in  the  United 
States  district  court  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  His 
death  occurred  in   San  Francisco  in   i88g. 

Hon.  Fred  A.  Bancroft  was  born  in  Granville, 
Ohio,  December  7,  1849.  After  completing  his 
studies  at  the  Granville  high  school,  he  entered 
the  academy  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  course.  He  subsequently 
took  the  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  at  Den- 
nison  University  at  Granville,  Ohio,  leaving  that 
institution  in  1869  to  go  to  San  F"rancisco,  via  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  San  Francisco  he  was 
first  engaged  to  work  for  his  cousin,  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  well  known  in  later  years  at  the 
historian  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  whose  book  and 
stationery  store  he  had  charge  of  the  school  books 
and  supplies.  In  1871  he  traveled  in  Europe  for 
about  six  months.  L'pon  his  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco he  assumed  his  old  position,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1872.  In  the  latter  year  he  came  to 
Portland,  where  he  established  a  book  and  sta- 
tionery store ;  but  after  eighteen  months  of  in- 
creasing prosperity  he  sold  out  the  business  to 
Gill  &  Steele.  In  1874  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
local  office  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
in  East  Portland,  filling  the  position  for  about 
eighteen  months.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
freight  and  ticket  agent  for  the  same  company 
in  East  Portland.  When  the  Portland  station 
was  established  in  1889  he  was  transferred  to 
this  agency,  and  has  occupied  the  post  since  that 
time  continuously.  While  in  1876  but  eight  men 
were  employed  in  this  department,  he  had  the  su- 
pervision of  about  one  hundred  men  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  March  i,  1903. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bancroft  has  always  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party,  to  whose  inter- 
ests, national,  state  and  local,  he  has  been  ardently 
devoted.  For  one  term  he  served  in  the  citv 
council  of  East  Portland.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  serving  during  two  sessions. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  he  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  bill  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
( )regon  National  Guard,  an  institution  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
state ;  and  of  the  bill  making  a  substantial  ap- 
propriation for  the  Oregon  State  University.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  bill  providing  for  ten 
per  cent,  installment  payment  of  assessments  for 
street  improvement  and  sewer  construction  in 
Portland.  On  January  8.  1903,  President  Roose- 
velt transmitted  to  the  I'nited  States  senate  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Bancroft  to  the  office  of  post- 
master of  Portland,  to  succeed  Allen  B.  Croasman. 
The  nomination  was  confirmed  January   13,  and 
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Mr.  Bancroft  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office 
March  I  following.  This  appointment  was  made 
after  a  prolonged  controversy,  during  which  the 
partisans  of  the  rival  candidates,  one  of  them 
the  incumbent  of  the  office  at  the  time,  were  very 
active,  one  faction  bringing  every  possible  m- 
fluence  to  bear  upon  the  president  to  secure  the 
retention  of  the  official  then  in  office.  Mr.  Ban- 
croft's petition  was  signed  by  thirteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  voters  of  Portland,  and  his^  can- 
didacy was  warmly  supported  by  United  States 
Senator  Mitchell  and  Representatives  Tongue 
and  Williamson. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Bancroft  is  identified  with 
Willamette  Lxidge  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
with  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Commercial  Club.  He  was  married  June  i, 
1876,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  A.  G.  Cunningham, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  she  was  born.  Her 
father,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  was  for  sev- 
eral years  secretary  of  the  Atlantic  &  Mississippi 
Steamship  Company.  In  1871  he  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  became  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon &  California  Railroad  Company  during  the 
period  when  the  construction  of  the  road  was  in 
progress,  but  resigned  his  post  after  its  com- 
pletion. He  then  originated  the  present  Bull 
Run  waterworks  of  Portland,  had  the  survey  for 
the  system  made,  began  its  construction  with  his 
own  private  capital,  but  eventually  disposed  of  it 
to  the  city.  During  the  Civil  war  ]\Ir.  Cunning- 
ham was  for  a  time  in  command  of  a  Federal 
transport  upon  the  Mississippi  river.  Four  sons 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft : 
Arthur,  deputy  clerk  of  Multnomah  county ; 
George,  employed  in  the  United  States  custom 
house  in  Portland ;  Harold  and  Alan. 

In  conclusion  it  is  but  just  to  make  a  record 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bancroft  has  frequently  given 
abundant  evidence  of  the  possession  of  a  high 
public  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  contribute  of  his 
influence  and  his  means  toward  the  success  of 
all  worthy  movements  calculated  to  advance  the 
material  interests  of  Portland  and  the  state  of 
( )regon.  His  career  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
the  ambitious  young  men  of  the  present  genera- 
tion whose  sole  capital  in  their  first  steps  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  life  is  their  energy, 
industry  and  such  native  capabilities  as  nature 
may  have  bestowed  upon  them.  For  it  was  witli 
these  resources  alone  that  Mr.  Bancroft  embarked 
upon  his  business  career,  and  the  position  he  has 
attained  in  this  country  of  boundless  resources  is 
the  result  of  his  own  unaided  efforts  in  that 
direction. 


C.  B.  BUNNELL.  As  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser  C.  B.  Bunnell  has  maintained  the  agricul- 
tural   prestige  of   Clackamas    county,    and    has 


come  to  the  front  in  promoting  any  enterprise 
calculated  to  elevate  the  general  tone  of  the  com- 
munity. He  is  one  of  the  many  sons  of  Ohio 
who  have  brought  their  conservative  eastern 
training  to  leaven  western  enthusiasm  and  chaos, 
and  in  so  doing  has  won  an  enviable  reputation 
for  desirable  personal  characteristics.  A  native 
of  Portage  county,  Ohio,  he  was  born  August 
II,  1832,  his  father,  Charles,  being  a  native  of 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Bunnell  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  and  after  the 
latter's  death  he  continued  to  live  with  his  mother 
until  his  marriage.  With  his  newly  wedded  wife 
he  removed  to  Ohio  in  1831,  bought  a  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Portage  county, 
which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  western  re- 
serve. In  1848  he  took  up  land  in  Winnebago 
county.  111.,  near  Rockford,  and  lived  thereon 
until  removing  to  De  Witt,  Clinton  county,  Iowa, 
in  1856.  Near  De  Witt  he  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  upon  which  he  lived  and  farmed 
until  1865,  in  which  year  he  sold  his  farm  and 
broke  up  housekeeping.  In  1 87 1  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon, for  a  part  of  the  time  living  with  his  son, 
C.  B.  He  married  Margaret  Barlow,  who  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  a  daughter  of  Nathan 
Barlow,  who  also  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and 
who  was  a  distiller  of  herbs  by  occupation,  his 
death  occurring  in  his  native  state  at  the  age  of 
about  fiftv-five  years.  Twelve  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunnell,  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  of  whom  C.  B.  is  the  oldest. 

During  his  youth  C.  B.  Bunnell  followed  the 
fortunes  of  his  family,  lived  in  Ohio.  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  and  was  one  of  the  large  train  that 
wound  its  way  across  the  plains  in  1853.  On 
this  memorable  occasion  there  were  thirty-six 
wagons,  representing  twenty-five  families,  Mr. 
Bunnell  being  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Albie 
M.  The  band  of  emigrants  experienced  many  of 
the  deprivations  and  dangers  incident  to  land 
travel  in  those  days,  and  the  Indians  gave  many 
demonstrations  of  hostility  and  ill-will.  Mr. 
Bunnell  settled  in  Clackamas  county  in  1856, 
and  the  same  year  married  Louise  Jane  Crow,  a 
native  of  Missouri,  who  crossed  the  plains  with 
her  parents  in  1847.  Eler  father,  George  Crow, 
was  born  in  Germany,  settled  in  Missouri,  and 
in  Clackamas  county  bought  a  donation  claim  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death  in  1852,  when  between  sixty  and  sev- 
enty years  of  age.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his 
active  life,  and  managed  to  accumulate  quite  a 
property.  On  his  farm  Air.  Bunnell  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and  makes  a  special- 
ty of  gardening.  When  he  purchased  the  tract 
of  forty  acres  it  was  all  wild  land,  but  he  now 
has  thirty-five  acres  under  cultivation,  while  the 
remainder  is   used   for  grazing.     He  also  owns 
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one  hundred  'and  thirty  acres  in  Washington 
county,  near  Tigardville,  which  is  mostly  im- 
proved, and  which  is  rented  to  tenants.  Mr. 
Bunnell  has  filled  many  positions  of  trust  in  the 
community,  and  as  a  Democrat  has  served  his 
county  as  road  supervisor  for  two  terms  in  this, 
and  one  term  in  Washington  county,  and  he  has 
also  promoted  the  cause  of  education  as  a  school 
director  in  both  Clackamas  and  Washington 
counties.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  is 
variously  identified  with  social  and  business  af- 
fairs in  his  neighborhood. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Bunnell  died  in  Clacka- 
mas coimty  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years, 
leaving  six  children,  the  order  of  whose  birth  is 
as  follows :  Orrila,  now  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Port- 
land ;  John  Frederick,  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser 
of  Klickitat  county.  Wash. ;  James  and  Frank, 
also  farmers  in  Washington ;  George,  also 
residing  in  the  same  state ;  and  Amanda,  Mrs. 
Goetz,  of  New  Mexico.  The  present  wife  of 
Mr.  Bunnell  was  formerly  Lucinda  Jane  Hicklin, 
a  native  of  Washington  county,  Ore.,  and 
daughter  of  William,  born  in  Indiana,  and  who 
came  across  the  plains  in  1847.  ^^-  Hicklin 
settled  on  the  Tualatin  river  in  Washington 
county.  Ore.,  improved  his  claim,  sold  it,  and 
returned  to  Kansas,  where  his  death  occurred. 
Six  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunnell, 
of  whom  Ralph  is  deceased ;  Elmer  W.  lives  with 
his  father :  Irene  and  Alvin  B.  are  deceased ; 
Bertha  V.  is  at  home,  as  is  also  Lvdia  J. 


CHARLES  L.  BROWN.  A  man  of  marked 
ability  in  musical  circles  is  the  present  director 
and  manager  of  Brown's  Military  Band  and  Or- 
chestra of  Portland,  which  has  gained  a  wide- 
spread and  well  deserved  reputation  through  a 
uniform  excellence  in  the  rendition  of  an  un- 
usually brilliant  repertoire.  Charles  L.  Brown, 
who  has  been  a  resident  of  Portland  since  Janu- 
ary 27.  1889,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  years 
in  the  intervening  time,  was  born  in  Livermore, 
Androscoggin  county,  Me..  July  3,  1853,  a  son 
of  Reuben  P.  Brown,  who  was  a  farmer  and  died 
at  his  home  in  1866.  Mr.  Brown  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  until  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age,  an  apt  pupil  in  his 
studies.  He  inherited  a  musical  talent  and  at  an 
early  age  he  began  to  show  the  possibilities  which 
lay  before  him  in  musical  fields,  learning  when 
quite  young  to  play  the  violin  and  cornet  with 
remarkable  proficiency.  When  fifteen  vears  old 
the  plan  of  older  heads  was  to  educate  him  in 
some  useful  trade  and  thus  fit  him  for  his  part 
in  the  problems  of  the  day.  Obedientlv  he  went 
to  Boston  and  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  as 
a  mechanic,  remaining  so  engaged  for  two  vears, 
though  he   never  completed   the   work.      During 


this  time  he  had  kept  up  his  musical  education, 
and  being  now  older  and  more  competent  to  de- 
cide for  himself  as  to  his  life's  vocation  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  talent  would  be  more 
remunerative  than  an  uncongenial  employment 
at   a   trade. 

For  several  years  following  this  decision  Mr. 
Brown  traveled  with  various  musical  and  the- 
atrical companies,  always  as  a  leader  of  orches- 
tra, in  this  way  acquiring  an  education  not  fouu'l 
in  any  book.  In  1879  his  travels  had  taken  him 
to  Colorado,  where,  around  Leadville,  mining- 
had  just  opened  and  business  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  there  he  decided  to  locate, 
with  a  partner  establishing  a  store  dealing  en- 
tirely in  musical  merchandise.  He  continued  so 
engaged  for  three  years,  meeting  with  prosper- 
ous returns,  but  at  the  close  of  that  period  he 
sold  to  his  partner  and  again  entered  the  musical 
fields,  in  which  he  remained  actively  engaged 
until  January,  1889,  when  he  came  to  Portland 
and  secured  the  leadership  in  the  principal  the- 
ater of  the  city,  conducting  the  same  for  about 
a  year.  At  this  time  the  Marquam  Grand  had 
just  been  completed,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  en- 
gaged by  Manager  Hayman  to  furnish  the  or- 
chestra for  the  new  theater.  This  position  he  ably 
maintained  for  four  years,  when  he  spent  one 
year  in  San  Francisco,  and  there  joined  a  mining 
company  and  went  with  them  to  Peru,  remain- 
ing in  South  America  for  two  years.  At  the 
close  of  that  period  he  returned  to  his  chosen 
profession,  locating  in  Portland.  He  has  always 
been  looked  upon  as  a  leader  in  various  move- 
ments in  his  calling  and  in  1898  he  was  the 
founder  and  organizer  of  the  Portland  Svm- 
phony  Orchestra,  and  for  three  yearse  acted  as 
the  conductor  of  the  same.  By  combining  his 
business  ability  and  musical  talent  he  has  suc- 
cessfully carried  through  many  difficult  enter- 
prises that  have  reflected  credit  upon  himself  anrl 
those  associated  with  him.  In  all  the  movements 
toward  the  organization  of  bands  he  has  taken 
a  leading  part  as  well  as  maintaining  them,  and 
today  Brown's  Military  Band  and  Orchestra  is 
the  leading  musical  organization  of  the  citv.  His 
idea  has  always  been  to  give  the  people  the  best 
talent  that  could  be  obtained  and  his  band  has 
given  indisputable  evidence  of  this  in  their  pro- 
ductions. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  work  of 
providing  open  air  concerts  in  the  public  parks 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  commercial 
and  social  importance  of  the  city.  In  i8gi  he 
began  the  task  of  raising  funds  for  a  series  of 
band  concerts  to  be  held  in  the  City  Park,  but 
as  the  people  had  not  been  educated  to  the  ne- 
cessity as  a  pleasure  he  was  unable  to  carrv  out 
his  plans.  Nothing  daunted  by  his  first  failure, 
1903  found  him  again  in  tliis  campaign  and  how 
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well  he  has  succeeded  is  attested  by  the  choice 
music  discoursed  to  the  general  public.  He  has 
demonstrated  his  executive  ability  in  many  in- 
stances and  has  thrown  himself  into  the  vari- 
ous matters  where  there  has  been  a  halt,  and 
carried  them  through  to  a  financial  success.  He 
has  since  its  organization  in  1899  acted  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Musicians"  Mutual  As- 
sociation, Local  No.  99  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians.  In  1902  he  opened  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Billiard  Parlor  and  conducts  a  first 
class  business,  which  is  also  headquarters  for  the 
musicians  of  the  city,  being  centrally  located  at 
No.  128  Sixth  street.  The  sturdy  way  in  which 
Mr.  Brown  has  risen  to  his  present  position  in 
the  face  of  every  obstacle  has  won  him  the 
commendation  of  all  who  appreciate  worth  and 
ability.  In  all  public  matters  he  has  given  with 
as  lavish  a  hand  as  his  means  would  permit  in  his 
desire  to  add  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  citi- 
zens and  the  citv. 


HERMAN  R.  BIERSDORF,  M.  D.  In  de- 
spite of  the  fact  that  he  is  young  both  in  years 
and  in  his  profession,  Dr.  Herman  R.  Biersdorf 
has  made  for  himself  a  pleasing  record  for  the 
short  time  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Portland.  In  addition 
to  the  general  practice  which  he  carries  on  from 
his  office  in  the  Dekum  building,  he  has  been  va- 
riously interested  in  other  aflfairs,  as  a  member 
of  the  Multnomah  Medical  Society  being  active 
in  the  work,  and  also  belongs  to  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society.  Lender  Mayor  Williams  he  was  ap- 
pointed health  commissioner,  as  such  discharging 
his  duties  efficiently. 

The  parents  of  Dr.  Biersdorf,  George  and 
Hannah,  were  both  natives  of  Germany,  and  on 
coming  to  the  United  States  they  located  in 
Goodhue  county,  Minn.,  where  the  father  fol- 
lowed farming  until  1891,  when  he  came  to 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  after  engaging  in  a  success- 
ful business  career  for  a  few  years  he  retired 
from  active  life,  now  living  in  this  city  at  the  age 
of  si.xty-one  years.  His  family  numbers  the  fol- 
lowing children :  Llerman  R.,  of  this  review, 
born  in  Zumbrota,  Goodhue  county,  Minn.,  June 
T2,  1873;  George,  a  farmer  and  stockman  of 
Washington  county ;  Mrs.  George  Zetzman,  of 
Washington  county ;  and  Mrs.  Lena  Detlophs, 
also  of  that  county.  Herman  R.  Biersdorf  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town, 
afterward  graduating  from  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  New  \J\m  College  in  1892.  He 
then  came  to  Portland,  where  his  parents  had  lo- 
cated and  here  he  entered  the  L^nivcrsitv  of  Ore- 
gon, graduating  from  the  medical  department  in 
1896,  and  the  following  year  serving  as  house 
surgeon  at   St.  Vincent's  Hospital.     In  1897  he 


opened  an  office  in  the  Dekum  building  and  be- 
gan the  general  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Biersdorf  has  been  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing man\'  valuable  mining  and  coal 
corporations  in  Oregon,  all  of  which  are 
paying  handsome  dividends,  the  workings  of 
these  various  investments  receiving  the  personal 
attention  of  the  doctor.  He  has  also  invested  in 
farm  property  holdings  from  time  to  time  which 
keep  him  interested  personally  in  the  growth  of 
the  country.  In  politics  Dr.  Biersdorf  is  a 
stanch  Republican  but  has  never  had  any  aspira- 
tions for  official  recognition.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Portland  Commercial  Club  and  has  served 
on  various  important  committees  of  the  same, 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  evincing  a  decided  public  spiritedness  and 
being  very  liberal  in  the  support  of  such  meas- 
ures as  he  deems  worthy  of  his  advocacy.  He  is 
a  member  religiously  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  very 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Young  ]\Ien's  Christian 
Association. 

Dr.  Biersdorf  was  married  in  1897,  in  Port- 
land, to  Miss  Clara  Schroeder,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  state  of  which  he  was  a  native,  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  She  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  H.  C.  and  Minnie  Schroeder,  the  former  a 
furniture  dealer  on  the  cast  side.  He  is  a  native 
of  Wisconsin  and  came  to  Portland  about  1888. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Biersdorf  have  two  children,  Ed- 
gar and  Lillian,  sharing  the  home  located  at  No. 
504  Williams  street.  In  the  following  orders 
Dr.  Biersdorf  acts  as  medical  examiner :  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America ;  Woodmen  of  the 
World  ;  Royal  Neighbors  of  America  ;  Woodman 
Circle ;  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  Modern 
Maccabees.  He  is  a  member  and  medical  direct- 
or of  the  Independent  Order  of  Lions,  a  substan- 
tial order  of  Portland.  As  medical  examiner  he 
also  serves  the  Bankers  Life  Insurance  Company, 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa :  the  Indiana  State  Life, 
and  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  of  New  Jersey. 


WILLIAM  BUTLER.  Previous  to  coming 
to  Oregon  in  1884,  William  Butler,  one  of  the 
enterprising  dairymen,  general  farmers  and  stock 
men  of  Multnomah  county,  was  for  many  years 
engaged  in  mining  in  different  parts  of  this  coun- 
try and  England.  In  fact,  when  but  a  small 
boy  in  Monmouthshire,  England,  where  he  was 
born  February  t2,  1838,  he  was  initiated  into 
the  hard  and  cheerless  occupation  of  coal  mining, 
and  continued  to  be  thus  employed  until  emi- 
grating to  America  in  i860. 

At  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Mr.  Butler  worked  in  the 
mines  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where  the  demand  for  his  ser- 
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\iccs  during  the  Civil  war  appealed  to  all  that 
was  patriotic  and  chivalrous  in  his  nature.  En- 
listing as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Second  West 
\'irginia  Cavalr)-,  he  was  mustered  in  at  Point 
Pleasant  for  three  years,  his  first  encounter  with 
the  actualities  of  war  occurring  at  Lewisburg. 
He  saw  much  of  the  terrible  side  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  his  impressions  were  materially 
strengthened  upon  being  captured  at  Soup  Creek 
in  1863,  while  a  member  of  a  scouting  party. 
The  inside  of  Libby  prison  was  no  longer  a  sur- 
mise, for  he  was  immured  within  its  gloomy 
walls  from  the  time  of  his  capture  to  June  28, 
and  was  paroled  about  the  middle  of  August. 
From  Annapolis  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase, 
and  was  exchanged  in  December,  1863.  After 
rejoining  his  regiment  at  Charlestown,  W.  Va.. 
he  participated  in  a  raid  at  Lynchburg  under 
General  Hunter,  after  which  he  was  sent  into  the 
Shenandoah  valley  under  General  Sheridan,  and 
was  overtaken  with  illness  at  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester. After  coming  out  of  the  hospital  Mr. 
Butler  went  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  served 
the  government  until  his  discharge  from  the  ser- 
vice, June  30,  1865. 

Again  in  Iowa,  Mr.  Butler  resumed  his  interest 
in  coal  mining,  and  for  several  years  filled  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  mines  at  Cleve- 
land, Lucas  county.  1884  found  him  carrying 
out  a  project  to  settle  in  Oregon,  where  he  home- 
steaded  a  claim  on  section  14,  Multnomah  coun- 
tv.  and  lived  thereon  for  seven  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  he  removed  to  his  present 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  where  he 
has  since  carried  on  general  farming,  stock-rais- 
ing and  dairying.  Mr.  Butler  was  married  in 
October,  1863,  to  Mary  Ashman,  of  which  union 
there  have  been  born  the  following  children : 
Richard  A. ;  Sadie,  now  Mrs.  Bramhall :  Joshua 
R.  and  David  G.,  twins ;  Arthur  H. :  Thomas ; 
Abraham :  and  William.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  has  served  the  interests  of 
the  community  as  road  supervisor  for  three 
years.  As  a  Mason  he  is  identified  with  Bridal 
Veil  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  past  master,  and  he  is 
also  a  member  and  past  grand  of  Lodge  No.  loi, 
T.  O.  O.  E.  Mr.  Butler  is  present  master  of  the 
Grange,  and  is  connected  with  various  other 
social  organizations.  He  is  one  of  the  enterpris- 
ing and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  this  county, 
and  his  success  is  a  matter  of  local  pride  among 
his  neighbors  and  friends. 


OSCAR  E.  BOTKIN,  M.  D.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  residence  in  Mount  Tabor  in  1883, 
Dr.  Oscar  F.  Botkin,  the  first  permanent  physi- 
cian of  the  place,  has  been  intimately  connected 
with  medical  and  surgical  afl^airs  in  the  county. 
Equipped  with  experience  of  the  most  practical 


kind,  he  has  kept  in  the  front  ranks  of  those  who 
follow  the  profession  of  healing,  his  kindly  and 
tactful  personality  contributing  much  to  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  with  which  he  is  generally 
regarded.  A  native  of  Morgan  county,  Ohio, 
Dr.  Botkin  was  born  June  8,  1841,  and  was  quite 
young  when  his  parents  started  overland  for  C)re- 
gon.  The  journey  was  attended  with  failure, 
however,  for  the  mother  was  taken  ill  in  Illinois, 
near  Springfield,  and  in  consequence  a  settlement 
was  made  the  following  year,  in  1853,  in  Van 
Buren  county,  Iowa.  On  this  farm  the  doctor 
was  rearetl  to  maturity  and  gained  his  education 
at  the  public  schools  and  the  academy  at  Troy, 
Iowa. 

Into  an  otherwise  uneventful  youth  came  the 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  during  the  Civil 
war.  and  at  the  first  call  for  troops  he  enlisted 
in  April,  1861,  as  a  private  in  Company  E,  Sec- 
ond Iowa  Infantry,  afterward  re-enlisting  in  the 
Third  Iowa  Cavalry,  Company  G.  The  second 
Iowa  regiment  was  engaged  in  skirmishing  along 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joe  river,  and  after  a  trip  to 
St.  Louis,  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Don- 
elson,  Pittsburg  Landing  and  Corinth.  While 
with  the  Third  Iowa  Cavalry  he  was  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Holly  Spring,  Old  Town  Creek 
and  other  engagements  of  equal  importance.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  time  the.  doctor  was  under 
the  command  of  James  Wilson,  but  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  under  a  physician's  care  in  the 
hospital  at  Edgefield,  across  the  river  from 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  service,  in  July, 
1865,  Dr.  Botkin  returned  to  Iowa,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1866  began  reading  medicine,  after 
which  he  graduated,  March  10,  1876,  from  the 
St.  Louis  JNIedical  College,  now  the  State  L^niver- 
sity.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  removed  to  Jersey- 
ville.  111.,  and  engaged  in  practice  until  1883, 
in  which  year  he  removed  to  Oregon  in  search  of 
lost  health,  settling  at  Mount  Tabor.  From  the 
first  he  received  a  fair  amount  of  professional 
patronage,  and  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  practitioners  in 
his  part  of  the  county.  He  has  found  time  also 
to  interest  himself  in  political  undertakings,  and 
the  Republican  party  in  Multnomah  county  has 
few  more  enthusiastic  promoters.  During  1890 
and  1891  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
from  Multnomah  county,  and  he  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1885,  serving  in  the  capacity 
for  four  years.  While  a  resident  of  Illinois  he 
was  also  prominent  in  political  affairs  and  was 
postmaster  under  the  administrations  of  Grant 
and  Garfield. 

Through  his  marriage  with  ^liss  Agnes  Watts, 
in  1863.  six  children  were  born  into  the  familv, 
namely :  Amos  W.,  a  practicing  physician  of 
Athena,  Ore. ;  Jessie,   formerly  a  school  teacher 
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and  now  the  wife  of  W.  W.  Sibro)-,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  Ida,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Graham,  a 
druggist  of  Mount  Tabor;  James  O.,  living  at 
home,  and  two  children  now  deceased. 

In  ]Masonry  Dr.  Botkin  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs  in  the  blue 
lodge  and  at  present  is  a  member  of  the  ]\Iount 
Tabor  Lodge  No.  42,  also  of  the  Washington 
Chapter  No.  18.  of  Portland,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Council  No.  3.  of  Portland.  With  W.  W. 
Sibroy,  Thomas  Graham  and  Louis  Normander. 
he  erected  the  Masonic  Hall  at  Mount  Tabor,  in 
1893,  the  enterprise  proving  a  success  worthy  the 
men  whose  ambition  and  progressiveness  came  to 
popular  need.  October  2,  1892,  the  building  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  circles  have  also  profited  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  doctor,  who  is  associated  as  sur- 
geon and  ex-soldier  with  the  Ben  Butler  Post 
of  Sunnyside.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  remained  a  contributing 
member  until  1867,  when  he  united  with  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Barton  county,  AIo.  While 
a  resident  of  that  place  he  planned  and  con- 
tributed largely  toward  the  erection  of  a  hand- 
some church  edifice.  Up  to  1893  he  remained  a 
faithful  member  of  that  denomination.  In  that 
year  he  withdrew  his  support  and  adopted  a  less 
conservative  religion,  and  to-day  he  lives  as  close 
to  the  bible  and  its  teachings  as  he  did  when  a 
church  member.  By  his  deeds,  the  doctor  does 
all  in  his  power  to  uplift  and  encourage  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  is  a  member  to  righteous 
living. 

The  oldest  medical  practitioner  in  Mount  Ta- 
bor, Dr.  Botkin  has  that  love  for  and  devotion 
to,  his  profession  which  have  brought  to  him  suc- 
cess and  secured  him  a  place  among  the  ablest 
representatives  of  the  medical  fraternity  in  the 
northwest.  He  stands  high  in  his  profession  and 
enjoys  the  personal  friendship  of  a  number  of  the 
most  noted  physicians  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is 
widely  and  favorably  known,  always  prompt  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  man  in  Multnomah  county  has  more  real 
friends  or  is  held  in  higher  regard  than  he. 


CHARLES  KREBS.  The  fine  brick  manu- 
factory at  the  corner  of  Division  and  Forty-third 
streets,  of  which  the  Krebs  Brothers  are  the  pro- 
prietors, deserves  special  mention  when  an 
enumeration  is  made  of  the  prominent  business 
enterprises  located  in  Portland.  Although  or- 
ganised as  recently  as  1898,  the  success  due  to 
unwearied  efforts  in  the  production  of  a  good 
article  has  been  the  reward  of  the  proprietors, 
Charles,  r)tto,  Emil  and  Walter  Krebs.  The 
plant,  which  is  modern  in  every  respect,  is  run 


by  steam,  and  has  a  capacity  for  turning  out 
twenty  thousand  brick  per  day  or  two  million  a 
year.  The  location  is  excellent  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  their  product,  and  as  they  also  own  a 
clay  bank  their  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
first-class  brick  are  unexcelled. 

Bernard  Krebs  was  born  near  Koln,  Germany, 
and  in  that  country  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
his  life  were  spent.  When  seventeen  years  old, 
however,  he  immigrated  to  America,  settling  in 
Frankenmuth,  Mich.,  where  he  became  an  ap- 
prentice to  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  later  en- 
gaged in  the  business  for  himself.  Going  to 
Kansas  in  1870,  he  engaged  in  farming  near 
Marysvillc.  Marshall  county,  and  in  conjunction 
he  also  carried  on  a  blacksmith  shop.  Subse- 
quently going  to  Arkansas,  near  Cabin  Creek, 
Johnson  county,  he  engaged  in  raising  cotton, 
but  in  1888  came  to  Portland  and  his  interests 
have  since  been  centered  in  the  west.  After  en- 
gaging in  the  cordwood  business  for  a  time  in 
Portland,  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Middletown, 
Washington  county,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  endeavor  near  Jackson.  Cal.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
Union  were  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Michigan 
Infantry,  and  for  two  years  he  followed  the  sol- 
dier's life.  He  is  now  in  his  si.xtieth  year,  and 
though  not  as  robust  as  formerly,  is  still  able  to 
carry  on  his  business.  His  wife,  formerly  Mary 
Catherine  Schoeflfer,  was  born  in  Monroe,  Mich., 
the  daughter  of  George  Schoefifer,  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  Germany.  He  followed  the  black- 
smith's trade  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  for  a  time,  but 
later  removed  to  Frankenmuth.  that  state,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1901,  when  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year. 

To  Bernard  and  ]\Iary  C.  (Schoefifer)  Krebs 
were  born  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing, as  follows :  Mrs.  IMary  Crouch,  of  Lou- 
isiana :  Charles :  George,  who  resides  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  Otto,  Emil  and  Walter,  the  three  latter 
interested  with  Charles  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick ;  Mrs.  Emma  Councilman,  residing  in  Mid- 
dleton.  Ore. ;  Herman,  also  a  resident  of  Port- 
land ;  and  Lena  and  Bernard,  who  reside  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  third  child  in  this  large  family  was 
Charles,  who  was  born  in  Frankenmuth,  ^lich.. 
January  12,  1870.  When  he  was  quite  young 
the  family  moved  to  Kansas,  where  his  boyhood 
days  were  spent  until  he  was  about  thirteen  years 
of  age.  the  family  at  that  time  migrating  to  Ar- 
kansas. His  educational  privileges  were  such 
as  were  afforded  by  the  district  schools,  and  of 
these  he  made  the  best  possible  use.  so  that  when 
he  entered  the  business  world  he  had  a  good 
foundation  upon  which  to  build.  Upon  coming 
to  Portland  in  1888  he  and  his  father  took  the 
contract  for  clearing  the  land  and  cutting  the 
cordwood  upon  the  Woodstock  tract,  and  in  the 
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meantime  young  Charles  became  interested  in 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  which  business  he 
learned  thoroughly.  In  1898,  in  partnership 
with  three  brothers,  he  organized  what  is 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  brickyard  in  Port- 
land, and  there  may  be  found  all  the  latest  de- 
vices for  the  manufacture  of  brick  known  to  the 
trade.  His  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  in 
Middletown,  Ore.,  united  him  with  Miss  Eva 
Broockman,  who  is  a  Russian  by  birth.  Five 
children  were  born  of  this  marriage,  as  follows : 
Charles,  Jr. ;  George,  Walter,  Otto  and  Ru- 
dolph. In  his  religious  affiliations  Mr.  Krebs  is 
a  member  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  He 
is  known  as  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  is 
a  good  representative  of  the  progressive  and  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Portland  who  are  of  Ger- 
man parentage,  and  who  retain  the  same  frugal, 
industrious  habits  of  that  nationality. 


JOHN  BELDON  KELLOGG.  As  one  of 
two  living  pioneers  in  the  hotel  business  in  the 
city  of  Portland  Mr.  Kellogg  is  distinguished 
by  his  long  and  thoroughly  successful  career  in 
that  work,  in  addition  to  which  he  is  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  one 
who  has  earnestly  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  western  commonwealth.  When  he  made  the 
trip  across  the  plains  he  did  not  come  alone,  and 
there  are  now  many  who  claim  relationship  with 
him,  also  as  pioneers  of  the  state,  making  a 
strong,  sturdy  clan  as  members  and  citizens  of 
the  community. 

John  Beldon  Kellogg  was  born  in  Ashland 
county,  Ohio,  October  7,  1829,  the  son  of  Syl- 
vanus  Kellogg,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
became  a  pioneer  of  Ohio,  and  in  1838  settled  in 
Indiana,  where  his  death  occurred.  His  wife, 
Isabel,  had  died  six  years  before.  The  children 
now  living,  besides  John  B.,  are  as  follows : 
Nancy,  residing  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  widow  of 
George  Emerson ;  Margaret,  a  resident  of  To- 
ledo ;  Mary,  one  of  twins  born  to  the  parents, 
the  widow  of  Fred  Chapin,  also  of  Toledo.  A 
strong  constitution  upon  which  long  life  is  built 
is  the  heritage  of  this  family.  Mr.  Kellogg  was 
but  eight  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed 
to  Indiana,  settling  in  Steuben  county,  where  he 
received  an  early  education  in  the  district  schools, 
afterward  attending  Oberlin  College,  where  he 
took  an  English  course,  ably  fitting  him  for 
everyday  business  life.  His  father  being  a  tanner 
he  assisted  in  the  tan  yard,  becoming  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  business  which 
should  stand  him  in  stead  in  case  more  desirable 
work  should  fail  him  in  future.  He  married  in 
Indiana  Miss  Jane  Da  vies,  February  7,  1852,  and 
in  March  of  the  same  year  the  familv  started  for 
the    west   in    company    with   James    Davies,    the 


father  of  his  wife,  and  his  entire  family.  For 
more  complete  details  of  James  Davies  refer  to 
the  sketch  of  James  Franklin  Davies.  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  work,  the  name  having 
become  a  familiar  one  in  this  part  of  Oregon 
through  the  elder  man"s  connection  with  many  of 
the  important  and  broadening  movements,  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  of  the  state  which 
he  had  chosen  for  his  home.  He  is  buried  in 
Crescent  Cemetery,  land  donated  by  Mr.  Davies, 
and  where  his  wife  and  babe  were  the  first  to 
be  interred. 

Mr.  Kellogg  came  with  his  wife's  parents  upon 
this  journey  of  six  months,  made  with  ox-teams, 
via  Fort  Hall,  Cmatilla  and  The  Dalles,  at  the  first 
place  finding  a  habitation,  the  second  an  agency 
and  the  first  house  on  the  trip  was  seen  in  the 
last.  On  their  arrival  here  they  located  for  but 
a  short  .time  in  the  village  of  Portland,  after 
which  they  settled  ten  miles  west  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Kellogg  there  taking  up  a  timber  claim  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  a  part  of  which 
he  at  once  cleared  and  built  a  log  cabin.  Soon 
after  he  went  into  partnership  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  Spanish  saddle-trees,  and  later 
put  in  a  stock  of  leather  and  made  the  entire 
saddle  and  also  engaged  in  harness  making,  con- 
tinuing for  six  years.  He  then  went  into  part- 
nership with  William  Graham  and  built  a  saw- 
mill on  Fanno  creek,  and  operated  it  with  water 
power  for  about  six  years,  when  they  sold  out, 
and  Mr.  Kellogg  removed  to  Portland,  settling 
here  in  1866.  He  first  located  at  the  head  of 
Canyon  Garden  on  Tenth  street  and  Clay,  and 
later  built  on  Madison  street.  For  a  period  of 
time  he  engaged  in  teaming  and  conducting  a 
dairy  business,  remaining  so  occupied  for  two 
years,  when,  in  1868,  he  purchased  a  large  build- 
ing and  opened  a  boarding  house  on  Madison 
street,  between  Front  and  First  streets.  From 
this  beginning  he  branched  out  on  a  much  larger 
scale  and  continued  very  successfully  until  he 
met  with  the  misfortune  of  being  burned  out. 
Nothing  daunted  b\'  this  discouragement  he 
began  again,  faith  in  his  own  ability  and  ulti- 
mate success  buoying  him  up  to  face  any  disaster. 
Later  the  National  Hotel  was  built  for  his  use 
and  he  was  there  located  for  over  twenty  years. 
In  connection  with  J.  F.  Davies  he  then  opened 
the  Merchant's  Hotel,  which  was  reputed  to  be 
the  best  in  the  city  or  state,  and  conducted  this 
successfully  until  the  panic  struck  the  city  and 
even  continuing  for  three  years  when  business 
was  well-nigh  annihilated  by  the  financial  crisis. 
Since  that  time  he  has  lived  retired,  in  1889  com- 
ing to  his  present  home  which  he  himself  had 
erected. 

Of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  Kellogg  and  his 
wife,  Ida  J.  is  the  wife  of  J.  O.  Hanthorn,  of 
Portland,  who  has  been  connected  for  many  years 
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witli  the  first  canning  industry  of  the  city ;  they 
have  four  children,  namely:  Claud.  Wesley, 
Faith  and  Hazel,  the  last  named  now  deceased; 
Ernest  E.,  whose  sketch  appears  below,  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Callie  Knox,  and  their 
children  are:  Arthur,  Ray  and  Corrinne ;  and 
Anna  is  the  wife  of  H.  D.  Long,  of  Portland, 
their  children  being  as  follows:  Ruthoriel  and 
Jack  B.  The  children  of  Mr.  Kellogg  were  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Portland  and  Anna 
is  a  graduate  of  the  high  school.  In  fraternal 
orders  Mr.  Kellogg  is  quite  a  prominent  man, 
having  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  in  Indiana.  January,  1852,  and  in  Port- 
land was  the  organizer  of  the  second  lodge  of 
that  order  in  the  state,  in  April,  1852,  and  the 
only  charter  member  now  living.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  has 
passed  all  the  chairs  and  also  belongs  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  Ellison  Encampment,  and  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  belongs  to  the  :Mystic  Lodge  and  has 
passed  all  the  chairs  of  the  order,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  Mrs.  Kel- 
logg belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  Rebekahs,  and 
with  one  other  lady  represents  the  charter  mem- 
bers of  the  lodge  established  in  1867.  Relig- 
iously she  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  belongs  to  the  Ladies"  Aid  Society. 
In  his  political  affiliations  Mr.  Kellogg  casts  his 
ballot  with  the  Republican  party  and  in  these 
interests  he  has  often  been  called  upon  to  serve 
in  a  public  capacity,  in  Washington  county  act- 
ing for  three  years  as  assessor,  deputy  sheriff 
three  years,  and  as  a  member  of  the  city  council 
for  a  like  period  of  time,  as  alderman  from  the 
old  Third  ward.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  given  no  little 
material  assistance  to  the  growth  and  advance- 
ment of  the  city,  the  same  standard  which  he  has 
applied  to  his  life  being  carried  into  the  work 
which  he  gave  as  public  service.  Througii  his 
own  efforts  he  has  become  a  well  read  man,  keep- 
ing in  touch  with  the  events  of  the  day  as  the 
only  means  of  intelligent  and  able  help  in  the 
world  of  affairs.  He  is  a  inuch  valued  member 
of  the  societv  of  Portland. 


ERNEST  EUGENE  KELLOGG.  An  inter- 
esting business  is  that  of  E.  E.  Kellogg,  who 
started  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  now  has  one 
of  the  best  equipped  boat  houses  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  his  stock  being  valued  at  $12,000.  He 
turns  out  a  combined  tow  and  excursion  boat, 
naphtha  launches,  row  boats,  etc.,  and  holds  pa- 
pers licensing  him  as  engineer  and  captain  of  the 
Willamette  district.  The  position  of  competency 
and  affluence  which  Mr.  Kellogg  has  attained  has 
truly  been  the  result  of  earnest,  patient  and  in- 
telligent   work,    having    throughout    his    entire 


career  given  his  personal  supervision  to  the  em- 
ployment which  he  took  up  in  1887,  his  practical 
ideas  and  forceful  plans  bringing  about  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  ambitions. 

Ernest  Eugene  Kellogg  is  a  native  son  of  the 
state,  having  been  born  in  Washington  county. 
Ore.,  November  27,  i860,  the  son  of  John  B. 
Kellogg.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  city  of  Portland  and  as  a  lad  engaged 
with  his  father  in  the  hotel  business.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years  he  decided  to  open  a 
wood  }-ard,  in  which  employment  he  remained 
for  only  a  year,  when  he  returned  to  his  former 
labors,  purchasing  his  father's  interest  in  the 
hotel  business,  and  with  D.  E.  Perley  continued 
in  the. work  for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  disposed  of  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Perley  and  the  same  year  entered  upon  the  work 
which  has  given  him  such  excellent  returns. 
-Naturally  he  began  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  fact 
that  he  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  to  so  great 
an  extent  is  evidence  of  the  riuahty  which  has 
given  to  the  west  another  man  whose  character 
is  laid  on  the  foundation  which  he  himself 
erected. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Kellogg  occurred  in 
1887.  the  daughter  of  Jerry  and  Hester  Knox 
becoming  his  wife.  Before  his  death  Mr.  Knox 
was  a  house  mover  in  Portland  and  his  daughter 
was  born  here  in  1869.  In  fraternal  relations 
Mr.  Kellogg  became  an  Odd  Fellow  when  he 
was  twenty-one  years,  and  is  now  identified  with 
Good  Samaritan  Lodge,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  \Voodmen  of  the  World.  Politically  he  is 
a  Republican,  but  has  never  taken  an  especially 
active  interest  in  political  movements. 


HENRY  BAMFORD.  It  is  certain  that  were 
Henr\'  Bamford  to  abandon  his  present  lucrative 
farming  enterprise  in  Washington  county  he 
could  command  a  fair  livelihood  as  a  weaver,  a 
trade  which  he  learned  in  his  youth,  and  to  which 
he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life.  This  prom- 
inent and  very  successful  resident  of  the  vicinity 
of  Gales  Creek  was  born  in  Dukinfield,  Cheshire, 
England,  September  14,  1833,  and  in  his  youth 
received  the  practical  education  and  training 
which  is  the  heritage  of  the  sons  of  the  British 
Isles.  His  father  was  a  bookkeeper  during  the 
course  of  his  active  life,  and  reared  to  years  of 
usefulness  five  children,  most  of  whom  learned 
some  trade  in  their  native  land. 

Having  completed  his  trade  of  weaver,  and  es- 
tablishing a  business  of  his  own  in  his  native 
town,  Mr.  Bamford  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  Crook,  who  was  born  in  the  same  town, 
and  represented  a  well-known  family  of  Che- 
shire. In  1854  he  brought  his  wife  to  America, 
settling  first  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  worked 
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at  his  trade  for  about  five  years.  Thereafter  he 
Hved  in  various  points  in  New  England,  and  in 
1859  took  iip  his  residence  in  Illinois,  where  he 
relinquished  his  trade  in  favor  of  farming,  and 
where  he  lived  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
four  years.  Most  of  the  children  in  the  family 
were  born  in  Illinois,  the  order  of  tlieir  birth  be- 
ing as  follows :  Alice  Ann,  deceased ;  an  un- 
named infant,  deceased:  John  L.,  of  Illinois; 
Edwin  A.,  of  Portland,  Ore. ;  Charles  H.,  living 
on  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father,  and 
James  A.,  of  Portland. 

In  1883  Mr.  Bamford  disposed  of  his  Illinois 
interests  with  some  regret,  his  long  association 
having  endeared  him  to  many  people  with  whom 
he  was  associated.  Upon  arriving  in  Oregon 
he  located  at  once  upon  the  farm  which  is  still 
his  home,  which  consists  of  forty  acres,  and  here 
he  is  engaged  in  general  farming.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical and  enterprising  agriculturist,  and  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  progress  along  farming  lines  as 
gathered  from  the  press  and  general  sources. 
He  is  prominent  in  church  afifairs,  being  especial- 
ly active  in  the  Congregational  Church,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  deacons  and  trustees.  Frater- 
nally he  is  connected  with  the  Masons.  Mr. 
Bamford  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  although 
not  desiring  office  for  himself  has  worked  on 
many"  occasions  for  his  friends,  and  those  whom 
he  considered  worthy  of  serving  the  public  in- 
terests. 


WILLIAM  H.  POPE.  During  the  early 
history  of  Massachusetts  the  Pope  family  became 
identified  with  its  growth  and  progress,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  its  representatives  have 
been  citizens  of  sterling  worth,  contributing  to 
the  welfare  of  the  communities  with  which  they 
have  been  associated.  One  of  the  name,  Seth 
Pope,  left  his  plow  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
patriots  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  A  son  of  this 
Revolutionary  soldier  bore  the  name  of  Yet  Seth, 
and  inherited  his  father's  martial  spirit,  display- 
ing patriotism  and  courage  during  his  service  in 
the  war  of  1812.  The  third  to  bear  the  name  of 
Seth  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1802,  and, 
while  no  opportunity  came  to  him  to  serve  his 
country  in  wars  as  his  father  and  grandfather 
had  done,  he  early  showed  a  love  for  scenes  of 
adventure  and  excitement.  As  a  boy  he  sailed 
the  high  seas  in  the  West  India  trade.  For  many 
years  he  was  master  of  the  Liverpool  packet. 
Zephyr,  after  which  he  made  several  trips  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  later  owned  a  brig  (operated 
by  his  brother)  and  a  schooner  (which  he  com- 
manded). When  news  came  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  he  at  once  determined  to  follow 
the  trend  of  emigration  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Disposing  of  his  schooner,  in  1850  he  sailed  in 


his  brig.  Nonpareil,  around  the  Horn  and  up  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business,  having  brought  a  cargo  of  lumber  with 
him.  His  brig  sailed  between  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  until  1854,  meantime  carrying  lumber 
and  other  cargo,  but  during  the  latter  year  he 
sold  the  vessel  in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to 
other  affairs. 

Having  become  interested  in  a  general  mer- 
cantile trade  with  the  Indians  at  St.  Helens,  Ore., 
in  1850,  Captain  Pope  conducted  this  business 
until  1857,  when  he  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  heavy  timber  land,  four  miles  from  St. 
Helens.  Out  of  the  brush  and  forest  he  cleared  a 
valuable  farm,  and  the  years  that  followed  were 
given  to  its  improvement.  In  1881  he  retired 
from  active  pursuits  and  removed  to  Portland, 
where  he  died  in  1886,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
During  his  residence  in  Columbia  county  he 
served  several  terms  as  county  judge,  but  with 
this  exception  he  adhered  to  his  rule  to  devote 
himself  to  private  affairs  rather  than  public 
matters.  As  a  sea  captain  he  was  energetic,  re- 
sourceful, never  discouraged  and  never  over- 
whelmed by  impending  disaster.  It  is  said  that 
during  his  entire  seafaring  life  he  never  lost  a 
ship,  but  the  brig  which  he  brought  to  California, 
after  having  been  sold  to  other  parties  and  fitted 
out  as  a  whaling  vessel,  was  lost  on  its  first  whal- 
ing expedition.  He  married  Mary  Henwood,  who 
was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  died  at  Fair- 
haven,  Mass.,  when  her  younger  son,  William  H., 
was  a  child  of  three  years.  Her  father,  William 
Henwood,  was  a  hotel  man  in  East  Cowes,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Born  April  11,  1839,  William  Henwood  Pope 
passed  his  early  years  principally  in  his  native 
town  of  Fairhaven,  though  for  a  time  he  lived 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  Much  of  his  time  was 
spent  with  an  uncle,  Ephraim  Pope,  a  farmer 
and  deep  water  fisherman,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  the  boy's  father,  took  a  most  kindly  interest 
in  his  welfare.  Fair  educational  advantages  were 
given  him.  including  a  course  of  study  in  the 
Fairhaven  public  school,  Woodbury  College, 
Fairhaven  high  school,  and  Perry's  Business 
College  in  New  Bedford.  During  the  fall  of 
1853  he  sailed  on  the  Eagle  Wing  around  Cape 
Horn,  reaching  San  Francisco  after  a  voyage  of 
one  hundred  and  five  days.  Several  weeks  were 
spent  in  San  Francisco,  from  which  city  he  pro- 
ceeded on  the  brig  Clarendon  to  St.  Helens,  Ore., 
joining  his  father  and  entering  the  store  as  a 
clerk.  During  the  Indian  war  of  1855-56  he 
served  with  the  troops  on  guard  duty,  although 
not  regularly  enlisted  or  mustered  into  the 
service.  When  Oregon  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1859  '^^  was  clerking  in  the  postoffice 
at  St.  Helens.  In  those  days  mail  was  received 
via  steamer  once  a  week.     The  old  ship,  Colum- 
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bia.  sailed  into  liarljor  and  he  at  once  received 
and  opened  the  mail.  The  first  news  that  greeted 
his  eyes  was  the  action  of  congress  in  admitting 
Oregon  as  a  state.  Delighted  with  the  news,  he 
uncovered  and  fired  an  old  cannon,  and  the  noise 
at  once  brought  the  people  of  the  town  to  the 
spot  in  order  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  cele- 
bration. Without  doubt  this  was  the  first  shot 
fired  to  celebrate  the  admission  of  Oregon  as  a 
state. 

Going  to  Portland  in  1859,  ^^^'-  Pope  secured  a 
clerkship.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Olym- 
pia,  where  he  was  deputy  county  recorder  for 
about  ten  months.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Tulalip  Indian  reservation  fifty  miles  north  of 
Seattle  as  clerk  and  interpreter,  remaining  there 
until  December  of  1861,  when  he  became  clerk 
in  a  store  in  \'ancouver,  Wash.  A  year  later  he 
went  to  The  Dalles  as  clerk  in  a  commission 
house.  During  1863  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
master and  station  agent  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Palouse  river,  but  the  closing  of  the  trail  and  the 
calling  in  of  the  soldiers,  in  November,  1863, 
caused  him  to  return  to  Vancouver.  The  next 
month  he  went  to  Olympia,  crossing  the  country 
on  horseback.  The  day  after  his  arrival  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  opened  and  he  was  appointed 
assistant  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
acting  as  such  until  the  close  of  the  session.  His 
next  venture  was  as  a  prospector  in  the  vicinity 
of  Walla  Walla,  where  he  also  conducted  a  hotel 
for  the  administrator  of  an  estate.  After  some 
time  prospecting  in  the  Cascade  range,  in  the 
spring  of  1865  he  began  prospecting  in  the  Coeur 
d"Alene  mountains  during  the  first  excitement  of 
mining  there.  Out  of  twenty-eight  men  who 
started  for  these  mountains,  only  seven  remained 
and  prospected,  and  these  seven  endured  every 
hardship  .and  privation,  finally  returning  to  civili- 
zation almost  starved,  and  without  the  satisfaction 
of  having  even  seen  the  color  of  gold.  In  October 
of  1865  he  tried  his  luck  in  the  mines  of  Montana, 
where  he  remained  a  year.  The  fall  of  1866 
found  him  at  Pend  ( )reille  lake,  where  he 
worked  at  sawmilling  and  then  as  clerk  in  a 
store.  During  1867  he  went  to  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
where,  after  six  months  as  a  clerk,  he  was 
appointed  bookkeeper  in  the  Bank  of  Idaho. 
Six  months  later  he  was  made  manager  of  a 
branch  bank  at  Idaho  City  owned  by  the  same 
company.  January  i,  1874,  he  took  charge  of 
Iheir  Silver  City  bank,  which  he  opened,  put  in 
rumiing  order  and  then  managed  successfuUw 
(  )n  his  return  to  San  Francisco,  in  April.  1876, 
he  embarked  in  the  real  estate  and  commission 
business  on  Montgomery  street.  Two  years  later 
he  removed  to  Bodie,  Cal.,  where  he  was  manager 
of  a  banking  house.  Meantime  he  had  not  for- 
gotten his  old  love  for  the  mines,  and  during 
March  of   1881   he  went  to  the  mines  at  Tomb- 


stone, Ariz.,  and  those  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  where 
he  was  foreman  and  bookkeeper  of  a  group  of 
mines  and  stamp  mill.  In  1882  he  w^nt  to  New 
Mexico  and  three  months  later  pursued  his  way 
to  Denver,  where  he  spent  three  months,  from 
there  going  to  the  Gunnison  country  of  south- 
western Colorado  and  engaging  in  prospecting 
for  two  and  one-half  years.  A  later  experience 
was  that  of  clerk  at  Crested  Butte,  Gunnison 
county.  During  1886  he  turned  his  attention  to 
prospecting  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  in  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  after  which  he  returned  to  Denver 
and  secured  employment  as  a  clerk.  The  year 
1889  found  him  in  I'ictou,  Colo.,  where  he  ran  a 
store  for  a  year.  Ten  months  were  subsequently 
spent  at  Ogden,  Utah,  in  the  real  estate  and  com- 
mission business. 

On  account  of  illness  Mr.  Pope  left  Ogden  for 
San  Francisco,  and  in  1891  came  to  Portland, 
but  for  some  months  afterward  was  too  ill  to 
engage  in  business.  As  soon  as  he  had  regained 
his  health  he  entered  the  county  commissioner's 
office  as  accountant.  During  the  legislative 
session  of  1895  the  office  of  county  auditor  was 
created  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
missioners as  the  first  county  auditor  of  Mult- 
nomah county,  holding  the  office  until  July  7, 
1902.  under  appointment.  The  legislature  of 
1 901  made  the  ofifice  elective  instead  of  appoint- 
ive, and  he  thereupon  retired,  since  which  time 
he  has  acted  as  manufacturer's  agent  and  has 
also  devoted  some  time  to  the  management  of  his 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Clack- 
amas county,  nine  miles  from  Portland.  His 
political  affiliations  are  with  the  Republican  part}-. 
While  in  Pictou  he  served  as  postmaster  and  in 
other  places  acted  as  deputy  postmaster.  About 
1868  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  internal 
revenue  at  Boise  City,  which  ofifice  he  filled  for  a 
year.  Among  the  organizations  with  which  he 
is  identified  are  the  State  Historical  .Society  and 
the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association. 


ISAAC  KAY,  of  INIount  Tabor,  is  one  of  the 
town's  most  enterprising  merchants,  as  well  as  a 
promoter  of  all  that  is  stable  and  progressive  in 
the  municipality.  Although  born  in  Lancaster- 
shire.  England,  July  16,  18^9.  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  .\merica,  whither  he 
reuKived  with  his  mother,  Sarah  (Roydes)  Kay, 
in  1S57.  The  steamer  Caledonia  brought  the 
iTother  and  two  children  to  Montreal,  Canada, 
from  wliich  cit\'  they  remov°d  via  the  'akes  to 
Xortli  Alton.  Ill,  where  John  Kay,  the  father,  who 
had  emigrated  to  .\merica  in  1849,  was  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
Isaac  Kay,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  who  had  learned  the  grocery  business 
of  his  father,  embarked  upon  an  independent  busi- 
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iiess  along  the  same  line  at  North  Alton,  con- 
tinuing thus  from  1870  until  1876.  After  dis- 
posing of  his  grocery  interests  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  the  same  year  and  bought  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  which  was  cleared  and  improved,  and  now 
constitutes  the  well  known  Kay  tract  in  the 
Mount  Tabor  district.  For  thirteen  years  the 
new  owner  of  Oregon  property  lived  on  the  land 
for  which  he  had  paid  $1,700,  and  out  of  which 
he  eventually  took  $17,000.  After  going  out  of 
the  small  fruit  industry  he  embarked  in  his  pres- 
ent general  merchandise  business  with  E.  S.  Bru- 
baker,  and  bought  the  present  store  of  J.  H. 
Struble.  The  firm  carry  a  complete  line  of  the 
commodities  most  in  demand  in  cosmopolitan  lo- 
calities, and  the  courtesy  and  consideration  shown 
patrons  has  been  a  by  no  means  unimportant  fac- 
tor in  building  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business. 
At  the  time  of  purchase  the  store  housed  the 
postoffice,  and  since  then  Mr.  Kay  has  had  charge 
of  the  interests  of  Uncle  Sam,  except  during  the 
Cleveland  administration,  although  Mr.  Brubaker 
holds  the  commission. 

The  beautiful  Kay  home  in  ?^Iount  Tabor  is 
presided  over  by  his  two  daughters,  Ida  and 
Madge.  Mr.  Kay,  who  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
has  been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
party,  and  among  other  official  undertakings  has 
been  clerk  of  the  school  board  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
he  is  a  deacon,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of 
which  he  contributes  with  characteristic  gener- 
osity. Strict  business  integrity,  a  sincere  desire  to 
please,  and  managerial  ability  of  a  high  order 
have  encompassed  the  success  of  this  popular  and 
wide-awake  citizen. 


JOHAN  POULSEN,  manager  of  the  Innian- 
Poulsen  Co.,  was  born  in  northern  Slesvig  in 
18^9,  and  in  1865  became  connected  with  the 
lumber  business.  The  year  1870  witnessed  his 
emigration  to  this  country  and  after  a  few  years 
spent  in  the  east  came  to  Portland  in  1876.  In 
1890,  he,  together  with  Robert  D.  Inman  and 
George  Rae,  established  the  Inman-Poulsen  lum- 
ber manufacturing  concern,  with  which  enterprise 
he  has  since  been  connected. 


WILLIAM  D.  ADAMS,  one  of  the  retired 
farmers  of  Clackamas  county,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  August  8,  1835,  and  is  a  son  of  James 
A.  and  Sarah  (Miller)  Adams,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  North  Carolina,  and  farmers  by 
occupation.  While  yet  a  young  boy  William  D. 
Adams  removed  with  his  parents  from  North 
Carolina  to  Knox  county,  111.,  where  the  father 
bought  a  farm  and  lived  thereon  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.     He  was  fairly  successful  in  life. 


and  left  to  his  children  an  example  of  well  ap- 
plied industry  and  honorable  dealing.  Owing 
to  the  necessity  for  work  on  the  home  farm  Will- 
iam D.  was  unable  to  attend  school  with  any 
regularity,  his  chief  opportunities  in  this  direc- 
tion being  confined  to  a  short  time  during  the 
cessation  of  work  in  the  winter  time.  However, 
he  was  an  observing  lad,  and  sufficiently  ambi- 
tious to  desire  something  to  fall  back  on  besides 
the  occupation  of  farming.  He  therefore  applied 
himself  to  learning  the  carpenters'  trade,  having 
completed  which  he  worked  at  the  same  for  some 
time  in  Knox  county.  111.  In  1859  he  married 
Lucina  Loveridge,  who  was  born  in  New  York 
state  in  1839,  and  thereafter  engaged  in  farming 
for  some  years. 

In  1865  Mr.  Adams  sold  his  Knox  county  in- 
terests and  came  west  with  a  wagon  and  five 
teams  of  horses,  arriving  at  his  destination  in 
Oregon  August  20,  having  started  April  12. 
The  next  spring  he  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  comprising  a  part  of  the  Gor- 
don donation  claim,  but  which  he  afterward  sold 
to  buy  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  George 
Reese.  At  the  present  time  he  owns  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  seventy-five  of  which  are  under 
cultivation.  There  were  few  improvements  on- 
the  land  at  the  time  of  purchase,  but  Mr.  Adams 
has  shown  the  true  western  enterprise,  and  has 
accomplished  most  gratifying  results.  In  1890 
he  rented  his  farm  to  his  youngest  son  and  has 
since  lived  a  retired  life  in  Alolalla.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  among  the  offices  cred- 
itably maintained  by  him  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  school  director  and  road  supervisor. 

Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams,  all  of  whom  were  given  good  common 
school  educations.  George,  the  oldest  in  the  fam- 
ily, lives  in  Molalla  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond  lives 
in  Rock  Creek ;  Mrs.  Lucy  Briggs  lives  in  Ore- 
gon ;  Frank  is  in  Washington  ;  Mrs.  Etta  Har- 
less  is  a  resident  of  Molalla ;  Mrs.  Effie  Engle 
also  lives  in  Molalla ;   and  Addison  is  deceased. 


WILLIAM  SCHULMERICH.  The  farm  of 
William  Schulmerich,  five  and  a  fourth  miles 
from  Hillsboro,  which  contains  three  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  two  hundred  of  which  are 
under  cultivation,  may  be  described  as  an  ideal 
stock  and  dairy  farm,  under  excellent  manage- 
ment, and  remarkably  remunerative.  Besides  the 
two  hundred  acres  of  cultivated  land  there  are 
eighty  acres  in  pasture,  the  balance  of  the  farm 
being  under  heavy  timber.  Mr.  Schulmerich  is 
engaged  principally  in  stock-raising,  making  a 
specialty  of  hogs  and  cattle.  He  has  a  finely  ap- 
pointed dairy,  consisting  of  thirty  milch  cows, 
with  ample  accommodations  for  the  same,  and 
admirable  facilities  for  caring  for  cream  and  but- 
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ter.  The  farm  has  two  silos  with  a  capacity  of 
fifty  tons  each,  and  this  departure  the  owner 
thinks  a  great  thing  for  dairymen.  He  is  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  all  developments  along 
the  line  of  his  chosen  occupation,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  enlightened  agricul- 
turists and  stock  men  in  Washington  county. 

A  native  son  of  the  Golden  West.  Mr.  Schul- 
merich  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Placerville,  Cal.,  May  5,  1861,  and  when 
fourteen  \-ears  of  age  removed  with  his  parents 
to  a  farm  four  miles  south  of  Hillsboro,  Ore., 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  when  twenty-one  years  of 
age  went  to  Portland  for  the  summer,  but  then 
returned  home,  and  in  1885  and  1886  was  fore- 
man on  the  ranch  of  George  \'.  James.  In  1887 
he  came  to  the  farm  which  is  now  his  home, 
bringing  with  him  his  wife,  whom  he  had  just 
married,  and  who  was  formerly  Annie  Schmitt. 
Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  six  children  : 
Henrietta:  Frank;  Herbert;  Margaret;  Elmer; 
and  Wesley,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Schul- 
merich  has  taken  a  decided  interest  in  politics, 
although  he  owes  allegiance  to  no  particular 
party.  He  ran  for  the  legislature  on  the  Union 
ticket  in  1902,  and  for  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner in  1897,  and  was  defeated  by  only  a  small 
majority.  In  December,  1902,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Dairy  Association.  He  has 
been  road  supervisor  for  three  terms,  and  school 
director  for  nine  years.  Fraternally  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Masonic  Order  of  Hillsboro.  as 
well  as  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  the  same 
town. 


R.  SPENCER  JEWETT.  September  5.  1902, 
was  the  seventy-third  birthday  anniversary  of  R. 
Spencer  Jewett,  who  was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio, 
and  who  for  many  years  has  been  connected  with 
land  ownership  and  extensive  stock-raising  and 
farming" enterprises  on  Sauvie's  Island.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years  Mr.  Jewett  went  with  his 
parents,  Leonard  and  Emma  (Brown)  Jewett. 
to  Iowa  City,  and  later  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in 
both  of  which  places  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  At  the  early  age  of  twelve  years  he 
began  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  deck  hantl  on 
a  river  boat,  and  for  the  following  ten  years 
was  thus  occupied. 

An  important  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Jewett,  and  one  which  opened  up  vistas  of  possi- 
bility to  his  ambitious  young  manhood,  was  the 
trip  across  the  plains  in  1850,  with  ox  teams  and 
wagons,  and  which  consumed  six  months  in  the 
undertaking.  .\t  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  he  kept  a  mess 
house  until  the  .spring  of  1851,  when  he  departed 
for  Sauvic"s  Island  and  lived  for  a  short  time. 
The  summer  of  1851    fnimd  him  among  the  most 


enthusiastic  of  the  gold  seekers  of  California, 
but  after  a  trial  of  six  months  his  fervor  seems 
to  have  diminished  in  favor  of  the  slower  but 
more  certain  methods  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
In  1853  Mr.  Jewett  went  to  the  Rogue  river 
country,  and  for  eleven  years  was  an  important 
addition  in  his  neighborhood,  where  he  main- 
tained with  credit  and  fair  financial  returns  a 
ferry,  hotel  and  store.  He  also  discovered  and 
operated  the  celebrated  Jewett  mine  for  two 
years.  Thereafter  he  went  to  Portland  and  man- 
aged the  Lincoln  hotel  for  a  year,  after  which 
he  bought  an  interest  in  the  Burnt  River  toll 
road,  and  ran  two  ferries  for  twelve  years. 

Upon  returning  to  Sauvie's  Island  \h.  Jewett 
took  possession  of  the  old  Leonard  Jewett  dcma- 
tion  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  which 
has  since  been  his  special  pride  and  care,  and 
where  he  has  been  engaged  principally  in  the 
stock  business.  Associated  with  him  is  his 
brother,  T.  D.  Jewett,  who  is  half  owner  of  the 
farm.  Public  spirited  and  enterprising,  Mr. 
Jewett  has  variously  served  the  interests  of 
Multnomah  county,  and  creditably  maintained 
his  position  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  on 
the  Independent  ticket  in  1874. 


HON.  OTTO  SCHUMAX.X.  Zeitz.  a  walled 
town  of  Prussian  Saxon\',  located  on  the  river 
White  Elster.  and  twenty-three  English  miles 
southwest  of  Leipzig,  for  several  generations 
has  been  the  home  of  the  Schumann  family,  of 
which  Hon.  Otto  Schumann  is  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative and  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Portland.  He  was  born  in  Wefensleben,  Sax- 
ony, November  22,  1855,  and  comes  naturally  by 
the  occupation  of  marble  merchant,  for  his  father 
was  a  sculptor  and  marble  dealer  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  January  8,  1901,  and  his  grand- 
father was  engaged  in  the  marble  trade  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  mother,  Leopoldine 
(Rasch)  Schumann,  was  also  a  native  of  Wef- 
ensleben. and  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Leberecht 
Rasch,  a  surgeon  in  the  Napoleonic  wars  as  a 
member  of  the  Schill  Free  Corps,  previous  to 
which  he  had  been  impressed  into  the  I'Vench 
service  in  Russia  by  Napoleon,  but  managed  to 
escajie  before  the  famous  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Mrs.  Sclnunann.  who  died  in  Zeitz,  was  the 
mother  of  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  in 
.\merica.  (  )tto  being  the  oldest  of  the  sons  in  the 
family. 

At  a  very  early  age  Otto  Schumann  began  to 
learn  the  marble  business  from  his  father  in 
Zeitz,  having  completed  which  he  became  a  jour- 
neyman marble  cutter,  his  territory  being 
throughout  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
.\ustria.  ^^'hile  traveling  in  this  manner  he  be- 
came   familiar    with    the    principal    points   of   in- 
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cerest  in  these  countries,  of  which  he  can  most 
interestingly  converse  at  the  present  time.  Upon 
returning  to  Germany  he  entered  the  army  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Magdeburg  fusiliers,  Regiment 
36,  and  after  serving  for  the  allotted  two  years 
was  honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral. After  his  military  service  he  attended  the 
technical  schools  in  Holzmunden  and  Munich, 
and  after  being  graduated  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course,  became 
superintendent  of  the  construction  of  a  large 
railroad  depot  at  Landau,  Bavaria.  Not  fully 
content  with  his  prospects  in  the  Uld  World,  he 
emigrated  to  America  in  1882,  and  while  carving 
stone  in  Chicago,  111.,  devoted  his  leisure  time  to 
the  mastery  of  the  English  language,  of  which 
he  knew  practically  nothing  when  he  first  came 
to  this  country.  He  remained  in  Chicago  for  a 
year  and  three  months,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
1883  came  to  Portland  and  worked  at  his  trade 
for  a  year.  He  then  started  the  marble  business, 
in  which  he  has  since  been  engaged,  and  which 
is  now  located  at  No.  204  Third  street. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  all  his  varied  ex- 
perience in  the  marble  business,  few  can  excel 
Mr.  Schumann  in  the  Cjuality  of  his  work,  or  in 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  conduct  an  industry  of 
that  kind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  has  re- 
ceived a  most  gratifying  patronage  from  those 
who  appreciate  artistic  and  correct  marble  re- 
production, and  that  his  reputation  is  by  no 
means  a  local  one.  Both  monumental  and  build- 
ing marble  and  granite  are  prepared  at  his  shops, 
and  most  of  the  ambitious  undertakings  along 
this  line  in  the  state  owe  their  being  to  the  ex- 
perienced hands  employed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Schumann.  In  1902  and  1903  he  built 
the  monument  to  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers 
erected  in  Riverview  cemetery.  In  1903  his 
works  turned  out  a  handsome  and  costly  memo- 
rial to  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  four  wars 
since  and  including  the  Mexican  war,  which 
was  placed  in  the  Lone  Fir  cemetery.  His  con- 
cern furnished  the  stone  for  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Hibernian  building  and 
manv  others  of  equal  prominence.  Among  the 
monuments  to  which  particular  attention  should 
be  called  is  that  of  ex-Senator  H.  W.  Corbett. 
of  F.  M.  Warren,  of  Edward  S.  Kearney,  of 
Thomas  Robertson  and  many  others.  In  1903 
he  began  the  work  upon  the  construction  of 
the  monument  to  Lewis  and  Clark  to  be  erected 
in  Portland  by  the  citizens  chiefly  interested 
in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  It  is  to 
be  a  single  shaft  thirty  feet  high,  weighing 
forty-six  tons,  in  four  pieces,  and  constructed 
of  granite  from  Granite  Point  on  the  Snake 
river  in  eastern  Oregon.  It  will  be  erected 
in  the  city  park  and  will  cost  about  $15,000. 
The  shops  where  all  this  work   is  accomplished 


are  modern  in  equipment  and  complete  in  de- 
tail, and  fitted  with  electric  power  for  carving 
and  lettering,  and  with  pneumatic  tools.  Mr. 
Schumann  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  making 
designs  and  plans  for  decorations,  monuments, 
etc.,  in  which  he  has  come  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  artistic  craftsmen  on  the  coast. 
Without  his  knowledge,  the  political  probity 
of  Mr.  Schumann  was  rewarded  in  1900  by  his 
nomination  to  the  state  legislature  on  the  Citi- 
zens' ticket,  and  he  was  elected  by  one  of  the 
highest  majorities  on  the  ticket.  During  the 
session  he  managed  to  secure  the  passage  of 
several  important  bills.  Mr.  Schumann  is  fra- 
terallv  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks :  Lodge  No.  6  of  the  Red  Men ; 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  the  Red  Men  he  is 
past  grand  sachem  of  the  state  of  Oregon.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Portland  Turn  Verein 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  five  years  he  was 
connected  with  the  First  Regiment,  Oregon  Na- 
tional Guard,  as  a  corporal  in  the  engineer 
corps.  He  is  a  member  ot  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church.  Mr.  Schumann  is  one  of  the 
broad-minded,  progressive  and  adaptive  Ger- 
man-American citizens,  whose  desirable  national 
characteristics  have  so  admirably  fitted  into 
northwestern  conditions. 


EUGENE  S.  JENNE.  A  name  interwoven 
with  the  most  substantial  development  of  Mult- 
nomah county  is  that  of  Jenne,  of  which  Eugene 
S.,  son  of  an  ambitious  pioneer  father,  is  a 
worthy  representative.  He  was  born  on  Lime- 
stone Hill.  Wood  county,  W.  Va.,  October  23, 
1847.  '^'s  father.  Lemuel  S.,  having  been  born  in 
Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1817.  The  elder 
Jenne  v\'as  a  farmer  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career  com- 
bined this  useful  occupation  with  various  other 
activities.  About  1852  he  started  across  the 
plains  with  five  yoke  of  oxen,  his  family  and  rel- 
atives and  many  friends  accompanying  him.  Tlie 
travelers  started  from  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  and  were  six 
months  on  the  overland  trail,  experiencing  the  de- 
privations and  dangers  which  belonged  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  so  hazardous  an  adventure.  They 
came  out  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy  river.  Ore.,  and 
spent  the  winter  on  the  Columbia  Slough,  after 
which  the  father  came  to  the  place  now  occupied 
by  his  sons,  which  is  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  extent.  The  farm  was  first  occupied  by 
the  family  in  February,  1853,  and  the  following 
}ear  Lemuel  S.  Jenne  went  to  Sierra  countv, 
Cal..  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  fifteen 
years,  working  in  the  mines  in  the  winter  and  on 
the  farm  in  the  summer  time.  The  faniilv  moved 
to  California  in  1837,  and  made  that  their  home 
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until  1867.  In  1869  the  father  returned  to  his 
Oregon  farm  for  good,  and  there  his  death  oc- 
curred February  19.  1876.  His  wife,  Susan  E. 
(  Buckley  j  Jenne,  was  born  in  Wood  county,  W. 
Va.,  nea'r  Belleville,  February  4,  1825,  and  died 
Tune  29,  1887.  She  was  the  mother  of  seven 
children,  viz. :  Eugene  S. :  Rhoda  A.,  deceased : 
William  G.,  living  in  California ;  Dora  A.,  Mrs. 
Xorman,  deceased ;  Platoff  P.,  living  on  the  home 
farm;  Commodore  S.,  a  resident  of  Wendling, 
Ore. ;  and  Mary  E.,  the  wife  of  W.  H.  Norman. 

Of  the  original  donation  claim  of  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  acres  taken  up  by  the  elder  Jenne, 
eighty  acres  have  been  cleared.  The  brothers 
who  occupy  the  old  homestead  are  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  dairying,  and  have  twenty 
cows  and  fifty  head  of  stock.  They  are  enter- 
prising and  progressive,  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  the  management  and  conduct  of  their 
large  interests. 

In  1891  ]Mr.  -Jenne  married  Miss  Mattie  Beard, 
of  Limestone  Hill,  W.  Va.,  and  they  have  one 
son,  William  Forest,  who  was  born  July  10,  1893. 
Air.  Jenne  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  hib  district,  has  been  road  super- 
visor for  a  number  of  years,  and  is  at  present 
school  director.  In  political  affiliation  he  is  in- 
dependent, voting  for  principle  rather  than  party. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Mount  Tabor  Presbyterian 
Church. 


HENRY  E.  REED,  secretary  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  September  14,  1866,  at  which  time  his 
father,  Philip  Reed,  was  connected  with  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard.  The  year  after  his  birth, 
in  1867.  our  subject  was  brought  to  California 
by  his  parents,  and  when  five  years  of  age  was 
brought  to  Portland,  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  His  first  .association  with 
printer's  ink.  in  1882,  was  in  the  capacity  of  com- 
positor on  the  IVillamettc  Fanner,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  had  advanced  to  proofreader  and 
reporter  on  the  Daily  A'Czvs.  In  1887  he  went 
to  the  Orcgoniai!  and  in  time  became  assistant 
city  editor.  In  1892  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  circuit  court  on  the  citizen's  ticket,  and  held 
office  for  two  years.  In  i8g6  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  special  edition  department  of  the  Orc- 
fi;o)iian.  continuing  thereafter  as  editorial  writer 
and  traveling  correspondent,  and  representing  it 
in  the  Oregon  legislature  in  1889,  in  the  first 
Washington  legislature  in  NovemJaer,  1889,  ^"d 
again  in  the  special  Washington  legislature  of 
1890,  and  the  regular  session  of  1891.  In  Octo- 
Iht.  1901,  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  still  continued 
his  wiirk  with  the  Orc;^oiiiaii.  and  completed  the 


New  Year's  edition  of  sixty-four  pages.  The 
number  of  pages  in  this  issue  of  the  paper  is  im- 
portant as  indicating  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
volume  of  reading  matter  over  that  of  the  first 
edition  gotten  out  by  Mr.  Reed  in  1889,  and 
which  contained  but  twenty-four  pages. 

When  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  was  inaugurated  in  1902, 
Mr.  Reed  was  elected  secretary,  and  after  the 
organization  of  the  exposition  company,  he  was 
elected  to  the  office. 


JUEL  B.  BATES.  The  well  conducted  little 
farm  of  Joel  Bates  in  Multnomah  county  bears 
innumerable  evidences  of  the  thrift  and  enter- 
prise of  its  successful  owner.  Forty  acres  in 
extent,  it  was  purchased  in  1889,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  fifteen  acres  are  cleared  and  available 
for  crops  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  for  a  limited 
number  of  live  stock.  The  improvements  are  the 
best  known  to  the  agricultural  world,  and  so  far 
Mr.  Bates  has  cause  for  congratulation  for  his 
admirable  disposal  of  the  opportunities  by  which 
he  is  surrounded. 

A  native  of  Bridgeville,  Sullivan  county,  N. 
Y..  Mr.  Bates  was  born  February  13,  1844,  and 
when  four  years  of  age  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Stevens  Point,  Portage  county.  Wis.  His 
father  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  lumber 
business,  and  the  son  naturally  assisted  him  in 
his  work,  thus  acquiring  a  fair  knowledge  of  that 
line  of  occupation.  Practically  tmeventful  was 
his  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war  found  him  ready  and  anxious 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Union  as  his  country 
should  direct.  September  30,  1861,  he  enlisted 
for  three  years  in  the  Third  Wisconsin  Battery 
under  General  Thomas,  and  was  sent  first  to 
Racine  and  afterward  to  Louisville,  Ky.  Many 
important  engagements  were  participated  in  by 
his  regiment,  among  others  being  Stone  River 
and  Chickamauga.  In  1864  Mr.  Bates  re-enlist- 
ed in  the  army,  and  was  with  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  sea,  his  mustering  out  occurring 
July  3,  1865. 

P'ollowing  his  war  experience  Mr.  Bates  lived 
for  a  time  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and  subsequently 
engaged  in  farming  near  the  town  for  several 
years.  From  Wisconsin  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and 
thence  to  Nebraska,  leaving  the  latter  state  in 
1887  for  Oregon. 

September  17,  1865,  Mr.  Bates  married  Mary 
S.  Rowley,  born  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  December, 
1843.  Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  five 
children :  Abbie  G.,  who  married  Thomas  Miller : 
Charles  H. ;  Lewis  F. ;  Edith  E. ;  and  Gilbert  C. 
Mr.  Bates  is  a  Republican  in  political  affiliation, 
but  prefers  rather  his  quiet  home  life  and  daily 
labors  to  the  stress  and  strife  of  political  agita- 
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tion.  He  is  respected  and  honored  by  all  who 
know  him,  and  a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity is  predicted  for  him  in  the  county  which 
has  profited  by  his  admirable  citizenship  and 
worth-while  accomplishment. 


WILLIAM  M.  JACKSON.  The  present 
treasurer  of  Washington  county  is  a  typical  north- 
westerner,  who  has  gained  his  experience  along 
the  rough  places  of  life  and  built  his  business 
and  social  success  upon  a  foundation  of  his  own 
making.  That  persistency  and  force  of  character 
which  overcame  the  obstacles  of  extreme  youth 
and  physical  immaturity,  and  gained  his  admis- 
sion as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Civil  war,  have 
been  equally  apparent  in  subsequent  years  as  im- 
portant factors  of  development.  As  in  the  case  of 
many  who  have  served  their  country  with  like 
courage  and  distinction,  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  created  a  precedent  and  inspiration  for 
later  undertakings,  for  in  the  camp  and  field  was 
brought  to  light  all  that  was  noble  and  worthy 
in  the  manly  sons  of  the  country. 

A  native  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Jackson  was  born  near 
Crawfordsville,  Montgomery  county,  July  13, 
1846,  and  comes  of  sturdy  Scotch-German  an- 
cestry. His  father,  Hugh,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  in  which  state  the  paternal  grandfather, 
H.  M.,  had  settled  on  a  plantation,  after  coming 
from  his  native  land  of  Scotland.  Hugh  Jackson 
came  north  with  his  mother  after  his  father's 
death,  and  was  about  twenty-one  years  old  when 
he  settled  on  a  farm  near  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
In  1849  the  family  removed  to  Van  Buren  county, 
Iowa,  and  in  1854  to  Mahaska  county.  While  in 
Indiana  Mr.  Jackson  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Eliza  Hufstedler,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  daughter  of  Martin  Hufstedler,  who  was 
born  in  Germany.  Her  family  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Indiana,  and  finally  to  Van  Ruren 
county,  Iowa,  where  the  father  died.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs  Jack- 
son, who  died  in  1852,  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
Jamep  M.  also  served  in  the  Civil  war,  as  a  private 
in  Company  K,  Thirty-third  Iowa  Volunteers, 
his  enlistment  taking  place  in  1863,  and  his  ser- 
vice continuing  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  wounded  during  the  service,  and  eventually 
settled  in  Sellwood,  Ore.,  his  present  home.  Hugh 
Jackson  enlisted  in  tne  war  when  within  but  a  few 
montlis  of  the  age  limit,  and  chose  his  sons'  regi- 
ment, they  having  already  enlisted.  After  eight 
months'  experience  on  the  battlefield  he  located 
in  Washington  county,  Kans.,  where  he  home- 
steaded  land,  and  where  his  death  occurred.  He 
was  a  Republican  and  a  memlier  of  the  Grand 
Army  of   the   Republic. 

William  i\I.  Jackson  was  three  years  of  age 
when   the  family  moved  by  wagon  to  Iowa,   in 


which  state  he  attended  the  district  schools  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  seriously  think  of  entering 
the  ranks,  this  being  natural,  as  he  was  the  eldest 
son.  However,  a  very  small  stature  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  enlistment  as  a  private,  and  he  was 
forced  to  resort  to  the  expediency  of  entering  the 
service  as  a  drummer  boy.  At  the  expiration  of 
a  year,  in  October,  1862,  he  was  mustered  in  as 
a  private  in  Company  K,  Thirty-third  Iowa  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  the  same  company  in  which  he 
had  served  as  drummer  boy,  and  of  which  his 
uncle,  Capt.  Thornton  Mcintosh,  was  formerly 
in  command.  Company  K  ultimately  formed  a 
part  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Gordon  Granger.  After 
participating  in  the  battles  of  Vicksburg,  Cham- 
pion Hill  and  Chickamauga.  Mr.  Jackson  was 
transferred  to  the  western  army  and  sent  to 
Arkansas  to  co-operate  with  the  Red  River  cam- 
paign on  retreat.  At  the  battle  of  Jenkins  Ferry 
the  regiment  was  sadly  devastated,  and  only 
about  half  of  the  brave  soldiers  ever  returned 
to  their  homes.  The  campaign  was  so  severe 
that  Mr.  Jackson  came  forth  shattered  in  health 
and  carrying  permanent  reminders  of  his  depri- 
vations and  exposures.  His  command  partici- 
pated in  the  siege  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  after  the 
surrender  was  sent  to  Texas  under  General  Sheri- 
dan, and  there  operated  against  the  unfortunate 
Maximilian.  In  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr.  Jackson 
was  mustered  out  August  15.  1865,  and  was 
honorably  discharged  September  5  ,  1865,  in 
Davenport,  Iowa. 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  the  war  he  had 
not  had  a  very  extended  schooling,  and  after 
the  restoration  of  peace  he  attended  the  Oskaloosa 
high  school  for  a  year.  In  August,  1866,  he  mar- 
ried Mary  E.  Smith,  of  Montgomery  county, 
Ind.,  and  of  this  union  there  were  bom  three 
children  :  Prof.  Otis  E.,  a  graduate  of  the  Wave- 
land  ( Ind. )  high  school,  and  an  educator  for 
seventeen  years;  Leona  M.,  the  wife  of  R.  C. 
Vaught  of  Portland;  and  Walter  M.,  bookkeeper 
for  the  Salem  Woolen  Mills  Store,  Portland. 
The  fall  following  his  marriage  Mr.  Jackson 
moved  by  wagon  to  Washington  county,  Kans., 
where  he  homesteaded  a  claim  and  lived  thereon 
until  the  grasshoppers  and  drought  made  life 
unbearable,  after  which  he  settled  in  Waveland. 
Ind.,  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  Dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  of  his  residence  there  he  be- 
came one  of  its  prominent  and  substantial  citizens. 
In  Sheridan  county,  Kans.,  to  which  he  removed 
in  1885,  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Hoxie  until  1893,  and  during  that  time  was 
justice  of  the  peace  for  six  years:  After  locating 
in  Oregon  he  bought  a  small  fruit  farm  near 
Dilley,  ^Vashington  county,  and  while  engaging  in 
horticulture  for  a  couple  of  years  was  also  justice 
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of  the  peace  and  notary.  In  1902  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  comitv  treasurer  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  after  being  elected  by  a  safe  majorit} 
assumed  control  of  the  office  July  8,  1902,  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  The  better  to  fulfill  his 
duties  to  the  coiinmunity  he  removed  to  Hillsboro 
the  same  year. 

There  is  no  more  prominent  man  in  Grand 
Armv  of  the  Republic  circles  in  Oregon  than  Mr. 
Jackson,  whose  experiences  as  a  soldier  predomi- 
nate over  other  events  of  his  life,  and  are  vividly 
recalled  even  through  the  haze  of  years.  Hoxie 
Camp  No.  246,  Sons  of  Veterans,  of  Hoxie, 
Kans.,  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Jackson,  and  he 
served  as  its  first  captain.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  and  ex-president  of  the  Washington 
County  \'eteran  Association ;  charter  member  and 
ex-president  of  the  Iowa  Veteran  Association ; 
was  adjutant  of  the  Northwest  Kansas  Veteran 
Association ;  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  James 
B.  Matthews  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Forest  Grove. 
In  Indiana  he  joined  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
was  past  master  of  Waveland  Lodge  No.  300. 
and  is  now  a  member  of  Forest  Grove  Lodge. 
As  a  Republican  he  cast  his  first  presidential 
vote  for  U.  S.  Grant,  and  he  is  an  ex-member  of 
the  county  committee.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Dilley,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  prior  to 
moving  to  Hillsboro  served  for  six  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 


DAVID  SMITH.  When  leaving  his  native 
\"irginia,  David  Smith,  Sr..  sojourned  for  a 
short  time  in  Clarion  county,  Ohio,  and  there  his 
son  and  namesake  was  born.  Soon  he  removed 
to  Lima,  Ind.,  where  he  settled  upon  a  farm. 
The  vounger  David  in  early  manhood  crossed 
the  plains  to  Oregon,  leaving  Indiana  April  17, 
1 85 1,  and  arriving  in  this  state  about  the  1st  of 
September.  Immediately  he  established  his  home 
at  Aurora,  where  he  bought  a  sawmill  and 
erected  a  gristmill,  conducting  the  two  enter- 
prises a  few  years.  During  1855  he  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Yamhill  county,  where  he  be- 
gan farm  pursuits  on  Panther  creek.  After  two 
years  there  he  removed  to  a  farm  near  Lafay- 
ette. In  1876  he  settled  in  Forest  Grove,  where 
he  is  now  living  retired.  At  various  times  he 
has  been  called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  noteworthy  among 
these  positions  being  that  of  representative  from 
Wasliington  county  to  the  state  legislature  for 
nnc  term  and  judge  of  Yamhill  county  for  a 
term.  In  politics  he  has  always  supported  Re- 
])ublican  tenets. 

The  marriage  of  David  Smith  united  him 
with  Ann  Maria  \\niitc,  who  was  liorn  in 
Marion  county,  Ohio.     Her  father.  Dr.  Thomas 


White,  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  at 
an  early  age  settled  in  Ohio,  whence  he  went 
to  Indiana  and  in  1852  crossed  the  plains,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  eight  children.  Es- 
tablishing his  home  in  Aurora,  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  during  his  remaining 
years.  He  died  in  1859,  when  sixty-two  years  of 
age.  In  the  family  of  David  Smith  and  wife 
there  are  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  ^lilton 
W.,  is  a  leading  lawyer  of  Portland.  The 
younger,  Henry  Clay,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Med- 
ical College  and  is  now  a  practicing  physician  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  where  he  has  a  large  and  impor- 
tant practice. 


JOSEPH  COPELAXD,  one  of  the  large 
farmers  of  Columbia  county,  was  born  in  Cham- 
paign county,  111.,  July  9,  1828,  and  was  reared 
to  the  occupation  of  which  he  has  since  made  so 
great  a  success.  His  youth  was  practically  un- 
eventful, and  his  education  and  diversions  were 
akin  to  those  of  the  average  farm  reared  boy. 

After  making  his  home  in  Illinois  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  Mr.  Copeland  carried  out  a  long 
intended  project  in  1856,  during  which  year  he 
came  to  the  coast  via  Panama,  his  journey  hither 
being  enlivened  by  an  encounter  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  isthmus.  Arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  due  tmie  he  engaged  in  mining  and 
prospecting  for  a  couple  of  years,  after  which 
he  came  to  Oregon,  and  for  about  four  years 
found  employment  as  a  carpenter  at  Cascade. 
The  following  two  years  he  was  employed  on  a 
government  contract  at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and 
the  next  four  years  found  him  in  the  car  shops 
of  the  Oregon  Railroad  <x  Navigation  Company. 

After  leaving  the  navigation  company  Mr. 
Copeland  bought  seven  hundred  acres  of  land 
near  Warren,  where  he  engaged  in  stock-raising 
and  an  extensive  dairying  business  for  several 
years,  and  met  during  that  time  with  more  than 
expected  success.  He  then  came  to  the  farm 
upon  which  he  has  since  made  his  home  and 
where  he  has  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  under  cultivation.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  raises 
a  little  fruit,  and  has  a  pleasant  home.  Thrice 
married,  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Copeland  was 
formerly  Mary  Salfy,  who  became  the  mother 
of  one  child,  William  H.,  who  is  a  stockman  in 
southern  (Oregon.  The  second  Mrs.  Copeland 
was  named  Eliza  Bennett  before  her  marriage, 
and  she  bore  her  husband  four  children,  of 
whom  Issac  H.  is  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Columbia  county.  The  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  is  the  wife  of  J.  H.  V.  Fuller  of 
Spokane,  Wash.  Dora  lives  at  Portland :  and 
losie  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  twelve.     For  a 
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third  wife  Mr.  Copelanci  married  Mary  D. 
Stevens,  of  which  union  there  have  been  born 
two  children,  Ray  J.  and  Joseph  L. 

Although  thoroughly  independent  from  a  po- 
litical standpoint,  Mr.  Copeland  has  not  been 
without  political  influence,  actuated  no  doubt 
by  his  eminent  fitness  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
ests. He  has  served  as  road  supervisor  for  sev- 
eral terms ;  as  school  clerk  for  three  terms ;  and 
as  treasurer  of  Columbia  county  for  three  terms. 
He  is  a  man  of  broad  mind  and  liberal  tenden- 
cies, and  his  influence  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  development  of  his  district  has  invariably 
been  exerted  on  the  side  of  progress  and  sta- 
bilitv. 


GEORGE  HARTNESS.  From  a  line  of 
Quaker  ancestry  has  been  transmitted  many  of 
the  quiet,  sturdy  qualities  which  have  distin- 
guished the  lives  of  those  people  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  to  find  a  place  in  the  character  of 
George  Hartness,  an  early  pioneer  of  Oregon, 
and  a  faithful,  earnest  and  intelligent  citizen  of 
the  commonwealth  which  was  born  of  the  hard- 
ship and  desolation  of  those  well  remembered 
times.  It  is  through  the  maternal  line  that  Mr. 
Hartness  is  indebted  for  this  blood,  the  records 
of  the  mother's  family  having  been  kept 
since  1682,  when  Christopher  Pennock  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  himself  a  pioneer  in  both  cause 
and  country,  and  from  him  have  descended  a 
wide  number  of  families  who  now  make  their 
homes  in  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
in  which  latter  state  family  reunions  are  held 
annually,  three  of  which  Mr.  Hartness  has  at- 
tended. These  people  are  of  a  long  lived  race, 
successful  in  their  undertakings,  clinging  princi- 
pally to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  has 
iDrought  them  all  a  fortune  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. They  are  justly  proud  of  their  ancestry 
and  their  inheritances,  one  of  which  is  "Primitive 
Hall."  located  in  Chester  county,  Fa.,  so  widely 
known  in  history,  and  they  have  aimed  to  keep 
their  standard  of  morality,  mentality  and  physique 
to  that  height  attained  by  the  first  American 
member  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Hartness,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Hart- 
ness. was  an  Oregon  pioneer  in  1850  and  located 
then  on  the  same  block  where  the  son  now  makes 
his  home.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 5.  1817.  and  in  his  native  state  received  a 
good  education.  When  a  young  man  he  removed 
to  Ohio  and  there  found  employment  in  a  brick- 
yard, having  been  engaged  in  this  work  since  his 
first  entrance  into  the  business  world.  He  there 
married  Miss  Alice  Clay  in  1842  and  then  opened 
a  brickyard  where  all  the  work  was  done  b\' 
hanil.  but  being  a  great  reader  he  had  naturally 


gotten  hold  of  much  pertaining  to  the  opening 
up  of  the  northwest  and  was  much  impressed  by 
the  account.  He  finally  sold  out  his  interests, 
determined  to  try  life  in  the  west,  and  leaving 
his  family  he  went  to  New  York  City  and  came 
direct  to  Portland  via  the  isthmus.  Taking  vig- 
orous hold  of  the  opportunity  which  he  believed 
he  saw  in  this  city  he  was  soon  established  in  a 
brickyard,  the  first  of  its  kind  here.  He  was 
then  located  on  Glisson,  near  Seventh  street. 
Continuing  to  meet  with  success  in  his  work  he 
sent  for  his  family  in  1854  and  they  came  by  the 
same  route,  traveling  by  steamship  to  Portland, 
being  seven  days  on  the  journey  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Hartness  owned  a  quarter  interest 
in  the  Couch  claim,  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city.  Mr.  Hartness  withdrew 
from  the  business  in  1865,  while  his  son  con- 
ducted the  work  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
death  of  Mr.  Hartness  occurred  in  Virginia  in 
1884,  while  his  wife,  born  July  12.  1820,  in  Mas- 
sillon.  Ohio,  died  in  Oregon.  The  children  born 
to  them  were  as  follows,  five  in  Ohio  and  one  in 
Oregon :  Two  who  died  in  early  childhood ; 
Thomas  M.,  who  died  in  1873,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years ;  Adelia  J.,  who  married  Sam- 
uel S.  Douglas  and  died  in  1872,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years;  George,' of  this  review,  and 
Charles,  born  February  17,  1848,  now  the  en- 
gineer for  the  Oregon  Steel  Company  of  Port- 
land, where  he  makes  his  home  with  his  wife. 

George  Hartness  was  born  in  Massillon,  Ohio, 
September  7,  1844.  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  Portland  Academy.  From 
his  earliest  boyhood  he  worked  in  his  father's 
brickyard  and  for  two  years  following  his  ma- 
jority he  conducted  the  business.  He  then  with- 
drew from  that  work  and  in  1872  accepted  a  po- 
sition with  the  Oregon  Transfer  Company  as 
clerk  on  docks,  at  that  time  all  transfers  being 
made  by  teams  to  boats.  He  remained  in  the 
employ  of  this  company  for  fourteen  years,  and 
at  the  close  of  that  period  only  left  to  become  a 
partner  in  the  Northwestern  Transfer  Company, 
in  which  he  was  elected  as  secretary.  The  com- 
pany started  on  a  very  modest  basis,  rising  to 
its  present  remunerative  proportions  through  the 
excellent  management  and  business  judgment  of 
Mr.  Hartness  and  others.  He  relinquished  his 
position  of  secretary  in  December.  iQOi,  and  in 
January,  1903,  he  disposed  of  his  interests,  on 
account  of  failing  health  feeling  a  withdrawal 
from  active  cares  a  necessity.  Since  that  time 
he  has  occupied  his  time  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of 
farming  interests,  having  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  in  Washington  county, 
which  is  now  fully  improved.  In  1875  he  built 
the  residence  wherein  he  now  makes  his  home, 
at  294  Flanders  street,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
old  settlers  who  has  remained  upon  the  original 
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location,    this   property,   when   taken   up   by   his 
father,  being  heavily  timbered. 

In  1898  Mr.  Har'tness  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Candace  M.  Boyle,  who  was  bom  near 
Atwater,  Ohio,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1892,  and 
they  have  one  son.  George  Mctor,  born  July  31, 
1900.  A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Hartness 
has  never  sought  office,  but  has  given  every  aid 
and  interest  in  public  movements  which  prom- 
ised a  betterment  in  the  conditions  in  the  city  or 
community,  liberally  upholding  church  and  all 
charitable  works.  As  a  pioneer  he  is  a  member 
socially  of  the  Pioneer  Society  of  Oregon  and  the 
Pioneers  Historical  Society.  Fraternally  he 
joined  Hassalo  Lodge  No.  15,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in 
1871,  and  has  passed  all  the  chairs,  and  belongs 
to  Ellison  Encampment  No.  2 ;  he  has  twice  been 
representative  to  Grand  Lodge.  Mrs.  Hartness 
is  a  member  of  the  Rebekahs.  Mr.  Hartness 
was  made  a  Mason  in  1888  in  Portland  and  is 
now  a  member  of  Willamette  Lodge  No.  2  and 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  having  taken  the  thirty-sec- 
ond degree. 


MANLEY  H.  SHIPLEY.  The  founder  of 
the  Shipley  family  in  America  was  Thomas  John 
Shipley,  who  came  from  England  about  1816 
and  settled  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  later  removing 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died.  His 
son  and  namesake  was  born  in  England  and  was 
seventeen  years  of  age  when  the  family  crossed 
the  ocean  to  the  United  States.  After  his  mar- 
riage to  Lovina  Rowley,  daughter  of  Elihu  Row- 
ley, a  soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  removed  to 
a  farm  in  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  and  when  his 
son,  M.  H.,  was  four  years  of  age  settled  in 
Licking  county,  Ohio.  From  there  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  where  he  and  his  wife  both  died. 
Of  their  twelve  children  who  attained  mature 
years  five  are  now  living.  Three  sons,  John, 
Elihu  and  Edwin,  were  soldiers  from  Wisconsin 
in  the  Civil  war. 

Near  Coventry,  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  M.  H. 
Shipley  was  born  April  20,  1825.  As  a  boy  he 
attended  school  in  a  log  building,  where  the 
method  of  instruction  was  as  crude  as  the  room 
itself.  Much  of  his  time  he  was  employed  at 
making  pens,  in  which  task  he  excelled  his 
teacher.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  be- 
gan to  teach  school,  receiving  $50  for  his  ser- 
vices the  first  winter.  Later  he  worked  in  a 
wagon  shop  for  $5  a  month,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  five  months  his  employer  invited  him  to 
become  partner  and  made  him  business  manager. 
However,  the  confinement  did  not  prove  health- 
ful, and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  de- 
cided to  seek  another  occupation  and  location. 
In  1849  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  a  "prairie 
schooner"  and  en  route  passed  through  Chicago, 


which  he  remembers  as  a  wretched  little  swampy 
village,  offering  no  inducements  to  an  enterpris- 
ing farmer.  Proceeding  to  Alarquette  county, 
Wis.,  he  took  up  a  claim  in  the  reservation  near 
Ripon.  Three  years  later  the  land  came  into  the 
market  and  he  then  bought  and  cleared  it,  thus 
acquiring  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  About 
1856  he  bought  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
which  he  sold  two  years  later.  His  next  pur- 
chase consisted  of  about  six  hundred  acres  of 
hay  land  near  Princeton,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  hay  business.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  build  roads  and  dig  a  canal,  besides  the  task 
of  erecting  large  barns  and  securing  adequate 
hay  presses.  Shipments  were  made  mostly  to 
Green  Bay.  The  flood  of  1871  caused  his 
meadow  to  be  under  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
summer  and  ruined  his  crop,  as  well  as  des- 
troyed a  portion  of  his  improvements. 

Somewhat  discouraged  by  these  experiences 
Mr.  Shipley  decided  to  seek  a  home  in  the  far 
west.  The  year  1873  found  him  in  Oregon, 
where  he  rented  a  tract  of  about  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  and  engaged  in  general  farming. 
As  soon  as  it  became  practicable  he  entered  the 
hay  business.  In  1879  he  began  to  buy  and  sell 
ha>-  with  his  son-in-law,  John  E.  Bailey,  whom 
he  later  bought  out,  continuing  alone.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  in  1879  he  baled  the  first 
hay  in  Oregon,  putting  it  in  bales  compact 
enough  to  load  a  car  to  its  capacity;  ten  tons. 
Shipments  were  made  to  Portland  and  the  Sound 
country.  For  twenty-three  years  he  continued 
in  the  baled  hay  business  and  meantime  in  com- 
pany with  E.  W.  Haines  sold  over  eleven  thous- 
and tons  to  the  government  for  shipment  to 
Manila.  Without  exception  he  was  the  largest 
hay  dealer  in  the  state,  and  none  had  larger  hay 
warehouses  than  he.  During  1901  he  sold  out 
and  retired  from  the  business.  At  one  time,  at 
the  request  of  the  government,  he  sent  a  sample 
of  his  hay  to  Washington  for  examination. 
\  >  lien  placed  in  comparison  with  hay  raised  in 
other  parts  of  the  northwest,  his  was  given  the 
premium.  This  was  due  to  his  care  in  selecting 
rich  bottom  land  suitable  for  hay-raising  and  also 
to  his  long  experience  which  made  him  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  of  raising  hay.  At  times 
ne  employed  forty-three  men,  and  his  two  presses 
were  never  idle,  night  nor  day. 

In  Ohio  in  1847  Mr.  Shipley  married  Miss 
Marietta  Scovel,  who  was  born  in  that  state  and 
died  in  Wisconsin.  Four  children  were  born  of 
tnis  union,  namely :  Emeline,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  one  year;  Charles  Franklin,  who  died  in 
Forest  Grove ;  Melissa,  who  died  in  Wisconsin  : 
and  Silas  M.,  attornev-at-law  in  Seattle.  Wash. 
The  second  wife  of  I\Ir.  Shipley  was  Elizabeth 
L.  (  Nye)  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  died  in  Wisconsin.     The  only  child  of  that 
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marriage  is  Nettie  S.,  wife  of  E.  W.  Haines,  of 
Forest  Grove.  There  were  also  two  adopted 
daughters,  Minnie,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bailey,  and  Mary, 
both  deceased.  The  present  wife  of  Mr.  Shipley 
was  Susan  L.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
whom  he  married  in  Wisconsin.  In  religion 
Mrs.  Shipley  is  a  worshiper  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  while  Mr.  Shipley  is  of  the  Uni- 
tarian belief.  In  politics  he  supports  the  Re- 
publican party. 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WEHRUNG.  While 
in  various  lines  of  activity  Mr.  Wehrung  has 
been  most  helpful  to  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  his  home  town,  Hillsboro,  and  his  state,  chief 
among  these  interests  being  his  successful  la- 
bors as  state  senator,  perhaps  no  movement  with 
which  he  is  connected  holds  a  more  important 
place  in  his  thoughts  or  is  of  more  vital  concern 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  his  service  as 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Geer, 
March  14,  1899,  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  reappointed 
by  Governor  Chamberlain.  Since  then  he  has 
acted  as  president  of  the  board,  and  it  is  due 
to  his  indefatigable  efforts  that  the  enterprise 
has  proved  a  gratifying  success.  Under  his 
direct  supervision  was  held  the  forty-second 
annual  fair  of  the  state  board,  at  the  fair 
grounds,  Salem.  Ore.,  in  September,  1902, 
when  $10,000  was  distributed  in  premiums 
on  live  stock,  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products.  Various  days  were  set  aside  for 
special  organizations  or  interests,  Tuesday  be- 
ing editor's  day :  Friday  Woodmen  of  the 
World  day  and  Saturday,  Pioneer  and  Grange 
day.  To  assist  the  president  of  the  board, 
various  standing  committees  contributed  their 
quota,  among  these  being  those  of  finance, 
publication  and  programme,  speed  programme, 
premium  list  and  transportation,  each  in  charge 
of  men  of  recognized  ability  and  business  judg- 
ment. 

In  the  county  of  Washington,  where  he  now 
resides,  William  H.  Wehrung  was  born  March 
22,  1861.  His  father,  Henry,  an  Alsatian  by 
birth  and  a  cabinetmaker  by  trade,  came  to 
,\merica  in  1848,  locating  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In 
1852  he  proceeded  via  Panama  to  San  Francisco, 
with  the  intention  of  mining  for  gold,  but  one 
month  later  he  proceeded  to  Portland,  and  two 
weeks  later  came  to  Hillsboro,  where  he  helped 
to  build  the  first  court  house.  Under  his  direct 
supervision  was  started  the  first  furniture  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  Hillsboro,  where,  in 
addition  to  constructing  furniture,  he  has  made 
sash,  doors,  etc.,  all  by  hand.  His  enthusiasm 
and  enterprise  were  contagious  and  around  him 


were  soon  grouped  a  number  of  progressive, 
energetic  business  men.  The  store  that  he  built 
still  stands,  as  does  also  the  old  court  house, 
though  the  latter  now  occupies  a  different  loca- 
tion from  its  original  site  on  Main  street.  In 
1854  he  erected  the  Tualatin  house,  the  first 
hotel  in  Hillsboro,  dressing  all  the  lumber  by 
hand.  The  following  year  he  closed  his  store 
and  entered  the  volunteer  service  in  the  Indian 
war,  participating  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Yakima  Indians.  In  1882  he  engaged  in  the 
general  merchandise  business,  in  which  his  son 
soon  joined  him.  The  Wehrung  block  of  two 
stories  was  built  in  1889,  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Second  streets,  50x100  feet.  From  his 
earliest  identification  with  the  state  of  Oregon 
he  has  been  interested  in  farming,  and  in 
the  meantime  has  cleared  and  improved  a  val- 
uable farm.  Included  in  his  estate  is  a  tract 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  adjoining 
Hillsboro,  besides  other  farms  in  different 
parts  of  Washington  county.  Upon  the  or- 
ganization of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hills- 
boro, in  which  he  was  interested,  he  was 
elected  a  director,  and  has  occupied  that  post  up 
to  the  present  time.  Though  not  active  in  busi- 
ness at  the  present  time,  he  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  H.  Wehrung  &  Sons,  occupying 
the  Wehrung  block,  and  carrying  a  full  line  of 
general  merchandise.  It  is  said  that  theirs  is 
the  largest  business  of  its  kind  in  Hillsboro,  and 
without  doubt  none  is  more  important  or  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence.  Besides  the  manage- 
ment of  his  private  interests,  Henry  Wehrung 
has  served  as  school  director,  helped  to  build 
the  first  school  in  Hillsboro,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  city  council  several  terms.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  Mason,  and  is  now  the  oldest  liv- 
ing Mason  in  Hillsboro,  having  affiliated  with 
the  order  on  St.  John's  day,  1855.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  Church.  By  his  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  Emerick,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois  and  crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents 
to  Washington  county  about  1848,  he  has  four 
children,  namely :  Charlotte,  wife  of  George  W. 
Patterson,  of  Portland;  Mary,  wife  of  David 
Corwin,  of  Washington  county ;  William  H., 
state  senator  and  president  of  the  state  board  of 
agriculture :  and  G.  A.,  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
H.  Wehrung  &  Sons. 

From  his  earliest  boyhood  William  H.  Weh- 
rung was  familiar  with  business  matters  and  in- 
terests, hence  on  taking  up  active  pursuits  for 
himself,  he  was  ■  admirably  qualified  to  succeed 
in  his  undertakings.  From  1879  to  1882  he 
worked  at  the  cabinetmaker's  trade  under  his 
father,  and  in  the  latter  }ear  became  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  general  mercantile  store,  later  ac- 
quiring an  interest  in  the  enterprise.  The  charge 
of  the  store  is  in  his  hands,  and  he  has  superin- 
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tended  it  to  such  good  effect  that  it  now  ranks 
among  the  finest  industries  of  its  kind  in  the 
locahtv.  In  addition,  he  owns  farming  interests 
in  Washington  county.  In  the  city  where  he 
now  hves,  he  was  married  to  Mary  A.  Boscow, 
daughter  of  Peter  Boscow.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  daughters,  Ethel  G.  and  Ahce 
Catherine. 

A  leading  Democrat  of  this  locality,  Mr. 
Wehrung  nas  been  chairman  of  the  county  cen- 
tral committee  of  his  party,  also  a  member  of 
the  state  central  committee,  and  for  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Hillsboro  city  council.  In 
1900,  as  the  nominee  of  the  Union  ticket,  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  by  a  majority  of 
four  hundred  and  four,  in  a  county  that  usually 
gives  a  Republican  majority  of  five  hundred. 
During  his  service  in  the  senate  he  has  served 
on  various  committees  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  constituents  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  state.  He  was  made 
a  Mason  in  Tualatin  Lodge  No.  6,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  is  a  member  of  Portland  Lodge  No.  142,  B. 
P.  O.  E.,  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  a  member  of  the  First  Regiment, 
Oregon  National  Guard.  At  one  time  he  held 
the  presidency  of  Griffin's  Cabin  No.  8,  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon,  in  which  he  is  still  an  active 
worker.  At  this  writing  he  is  president  of  the 
Hillsboro  Board  of  Trade,  an  organization  hav- 
ing for  its  aim  the  extension  of  the  city's  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  enhanced  prosperity  of 
its  business  men. 


L.  C.  HENRICHSEN.  The  career  of  L.  C. 
Henrichsen,  president  of  the  L.  C.  Henrichsen 
Comi)anv,  jewelers,  of  Portland,  has  been  one 
continued  line  of  ambitious  strides  toward  the 
end  attained ;  and  the  lesson  of  his  life  should 
be  a  source  of  great  inspiration  to  the  young- 
men  of  the  present  generation  who  start  out 
to  fight  the  Dattle  of  life  with  no  greater  equip- 
ment than  that  which  he  carried  when  the 
struggle  for  success  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Henrichsen  was  born  near  Varde,  Jut- 
land, Denmark,  March  9,  1839.  His  father, 
Heinrich,  was  a  native  of  the  same  part  of  Den- 
mark, and  represented  a  family  identified  for 
manv  years  with  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Jutland.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  place  called 
Noberg,  upon  which  his  entire  life  was  spent, 
and  where  both  himself  and  his  wife  passed  to 
their  reward.  Of  the  nine  children  reared  by 
this  couple,  five  came  to  Oregon.  Of  these, 
Niels  arrived  in  1857,  was  first  a  cabinet  maker 
in  Vancouver,  and  later  engaged  in  the  flour 
mill  business  near  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  where 
he  met  death  by  accident.    J.  J.,  of  "Vancouver, 


died  in  December,  1902 ;  Jep,  probably  died  in 
Wisconsin ;  .Anna  is  the  wife  of  Capt.  John 
Brown,  of  the  life-saving  station  on  Shoalwater 
Bay. 

The  estate  of  Noberg,  Jutland,  continued  to 
be  the  home  of  L.  C.  Henrichsen  until  he  had 
arrived  at  his  fifteenth  year,  and  there  he  re- 
ceived his  education.  Upon  leaving  home  he  was 
first  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker  at  Apenrade, 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  formerly  a  Danish  pos- 
session, and  at  the  end  ot  five  years  went  to 
^onderborg,  also  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  work  at  his  trade  for  eighteen 
months.  In  i860  he  left  for  Hamburg  with  the 
determination  to  set  sail  for  America,  whose 
opportunities  had  appealed  to  him  as  much 
broader  and  better  in  every  way  than  those  of- 
fered an  ambitious  }-oung  man  in  the  old  coun- 
try. In  October  of  that  year  he  embarked  on 
the  ship  Dan,  bound  for  San  Francisco  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn.  Upon  arriving  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  the  vessel  was  found  to  be 
so  badly  damaged  by  the  storms  through  which 
she  had  passed  that  the  captain  decided  to  put 
into  Montevideo  for  repairs.  During  the  four 
and  one-half  months  of  enforced  residence  in 
the  South  American  city,  Mr.  Henrichsen  was 
practically  independent,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  excelled  in  a  trade  so  generally  supported  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  found  no  difficulty 
in  securing  employment  as  a  watchmaker.  As 
soon  as  the  vessel  was  placed  in  fit  condition  the 
journey  was  resumed,  and  the  Dan  reached  the 
Golden  Gate  September  25,  i86r,  three  hundred 
and  forty-four  days  out  from  Hamburg.  I'^rom 
San  Francisco  Mr.  Henrichsen  continued  north- 
ward to  Portland,  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  reach- 
ing this  city  the  following  October,  where  he 
almost  immediately  found  employment  at  his 
trade  in  the  jewelry  store  of  George  Collier 
Robbins. 

Mr.  Henrichscn's  first  winter  in  Portland, 
however,  was  a  hard  one,  for  all  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  this  city  were  in  a  state  of  depression, 
and  he  thought  he  could  improve  his  prospects 
1)\-  establishing  a  jewelry  store  in  \'ancouver. 
Wash.  Eighteen  months  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  N'ancouver  did  not  offer  the  opportuni- 
ties which  he  was  searching  for,  and  he  there- 
fore returned  to  Portland,  where  for  the  suc- 
ceeding three  and  a  half  years  he  worked  at  his 
trade  for  Jacob  Cohen.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  he  purchased  the  business  of  his  em- 
Ijlover.  In  1867  he  established  his  present  busi- 
ness at  No.  149  Front  street,  under  the  firm 
name  of  L.  C.  Henrichsen  &  Co.  For  five  years 
he  was  associated  in  business  with  Gustav  Han- 
sen, whom  he  then  bought  out  and  removed  to 
No.  140  First  street,  where  he  continued  alone 
for    some   time.      Subseiiueiitlv    for   seven    vears 
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he  was  identihed  witn  H.  Greenberg.  After 
purchasing  the  interest  of  the  latter  he  con- 
tinued alone  until  incorporating  the  L.  C.  Hen- 
richsen  Company,  December  5,  1896,  with  him- 
self as  president,  E.  O.  Mattern  as  secretary, 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  McKibben  as  treasurer.  In 
1895  the  business  had  been  removed  to  its  pres- 
ent location.  No.  284  Washington  street,  where 
the  concern  maintains  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  complete  jewelry  and  optical  establish- 
ments in  the  northwest.  Mr.  Mattern,  the  op- 
tician of  the  company,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  expert  in  his  line  in  the  northwest,  and 
came  originally  from  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Bradley  Horological  and 
Ophthalmic  College  of  Peoria,  111. 

In  Portland,  in  1866,  Mr.  Henrichsen  mar- 
ried Hannah  Winter,  who  was  born  in  Apen- 
rade,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  who  is  the  mother 
of  two  children,  i\nna,  wife  of  E.  O.  Mattern, 
and  Laurena,  wife  of  W.  F.  McKibben.  Mr. 
Henrichsen  is  a  Republican  in  political  affilia- 
tion, is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Harmony  Lodge  No.  12,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  is  now  connected  with  Portland 
Lodge  No.  55,  of  which  he  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber. He  is  also  a  member  of  Perfection  Lodge 
No.  I,  Rose  Croix  Lodge  No.  i,  Oregon  Con- 
sistory No.  I,  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S. 

Mr.  Henrichsen  is  a  man  possessed  of  ster- 
ling personal  characteristics,  and  is  not  only  at 
the  head  of  his  trade  in  Portland,  but  enjoys 
an  enviable  reputation  as  a  promoter  of  all 
worthy  enterprises  calculated  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
resided  for  so  many  years.  He  is  a  man  of 
genial  and  engaging  personality,  and  he  has  en- 
deavored to  make  both  his  home  and  his  place 
of  business  two  of  the  attractions  of  Portland. 
His  store  on  Washington  street  invariably  is  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  strangers  visiting  the 
city  frequently  comment  upon  the  fascinating 
arrangement  of  the  beautiful  articles  therein 
displayed. 


LOYAL  E.  KERN.  One  of  the  most  exten- 
sive brick  manufacturers  in  Portland  is  Loyal  E. 
Kern,  a  native  of  this  cit}-,  his  birth  occurring 
January  ig,  1862.  His  father,  John  W.  Kern, 
was  a  native  of  Washington  county,  111.,  to  which 
locality  the  paternal  grandfather,  William,  had 
removed  from  his  native  state  of  Pennsvlvania 
at  a  very  early  day.  The  grandfather  was  a 
saddler  by  trade,  but  in  Washington  county  en- 
gaged in  farming,  and  also  conducted  one  of  the 
pioneer  flour  and  sawmills.  This  verv  earlv 
settler  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  Wash- 
ington  county,   where   he   built   his   mill   on   the 


banks  of  a  swift  flowing  stream,  and  succeeded 
in  denuding  a  large  slice  of  territory  in  his  im- 
mediate vicinity.  To  his  dying  day  he  recalled 
with  pride  an  incident  connected  with  the  com- 
pletion of  his  mill,  and  the  sawing  of  his  first 
log.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  roll  the  heavy  log 
onto  the  carriage,  a  stranger  passing  on  horseback 
and  seeing  his  difficulty,  dismounted  from  his 
horse  and  assisted  him  in  the  task.  This  tall, 
lank  and  ungainly  individual  happened  to  be  none 
other  than  the  great  emancipator.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Small  wonder  that  the  pioneer,  destined 
to  spend  many  years  amid  the  almost  primeval 
conditions  of  Washington  county,  followed  the 
career  of  his  assistant  with  increasing  interest, 
and  was  ever  grateful  for  an  insight  into  that 
helpfulness  to  others  which  constituted  the  key- 
note of  the  character  of  the  great  Lincoln.  In 
185 1  William  Kern  brought  his  family  to  Port- 
land, soon  after  locating  in  Washington  county, 
this  state,  and  established  a  sawmill  near  Sylvan. 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  Portland  and 
followed  his  trade  as  saddler,  later  still  locating 
on  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  in  Multnomah  county,  two  miles  southeast 
of  Portland,  ninety-two  and  a  half  acres  of 
which  is  now  owned  by  his  grandson.  Loyal  E. 
He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  did  this  successful 
and  resourceful  saddler  and  sawmill  man,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three  left  to  his  heirs  a  prop- 
erty of  considerable  extent. 

John  W.  Kern,  the  father  of  Lo\al  E.,  was 
liorn  on  the  pioneer  farm  in  Washington  county, 
III.  and  was  thirteen  years  of  age  when  the  fam- 
ily came  to  Oregon  in  185 1.  Arriving  in  Port- 
land he  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a  general 
store,  later  engaging  in  the  wood  business,  and 
after  that  ran  the  steamer  U.  S.  Grant  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Astoria  route  in  opposition  to 
the  (Jregon  Steamship  &  Navigation  Company. 
He  then  engaged  in  farming  on  the  Clinton  Kelly 
donation  claim,  of  which  he  owned  two  hundred 
acres,  and  which  he  operated  with  fair  results  for 
several  years.  He  was  a  man  of  general  ability, 
and  had  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  his  range 
finder,  a  device  for  locating  distance,  being  at 
present  in  the  patent  office.  Mr.  Kern  died  in 
1900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife,  Sarah  (Kelly)  Kern,  a  native  of 
Somerset  county,  Ky.  Mrs.  Kern  is  a  daughter 
of  Clinton  Kelly,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1847, 
locating  in  ( )regon  City.  He  was  a  local  preacher 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  his  last 
years  were  spent  on  a  donation  claim  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  near  Portland,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  1875,  at  the  age  of  sixtv-six  A 
more  complete  sketch  of  Mr.  Kelly  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  Nine  children  were  born  to 
John  \\\  Kern  and  his  wife,  eight  of  whom  are 
living.  Loyal  E.  being  the  oldest;    Marv  is  the 
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wife  of  F.  G.  Leo  of  Portland :  Millie  is  the  wife 
of  George  Hawes  of  Portland;  Clinton  W.  is 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
Portland;  Annie  is  the  wife  of  Allen  Yerex  of 
Portland;  Eugenia  is  the  wife  of  George  T. 
Fawcett ;  Beatrice  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  T. 
Hurd  of  Lafayette.  Ore.;  and  Vera  is  living  at 
home. 

In  Portland  Loyal  E.  Kern  attended  the  public 
schools,  principally  grammar  school  No.  2,  now 
the  Clinton  Kelly  school.  He  lived  with  his  fa- 
ther until  of  age,  and  then  began  to  farm  on  the 
old  home,  continuing  thus  for  about  six  years. 
In  the  spring  of  i8go  he  inaugurated  a  brick  in- 
dustry on  a  part  of  the  old  Kelly  donation  claim 
on  Powell  street,  near  Fortieth,  his  machinery 
being  horse  power.  In  1900  he  located  at  his 
present  place  at  Twenty-eighth  and  Division 
streets,  and  the  same  year  put  in  a  steam  plant 
with  a  capacity  of  twenty  thousand  brick  per  day. 
In  1902  he  established  another  yard  on  the  corner 
of  Forty-first  and  Division  streets,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  sixteen  thousand  brick  per  day.  In 
all  Mr.  Kern  is  able  to  turn  out  thirty-six  thou- 
sand brick  per  day,  and  it  is  estimated  that  he  has 
manufactured  over  three  million  brick.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  City  Brick  Agency, 
and  was  its  agent  for  a  year,  resigning  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  Mr.  Kern  is  interested  among  other 
things  in  the  Portland  Clay  Company,  and  is  at 
the  head  of  the  general  brick  industry  of  Oregon. 

In  Portland,  October  24,  1883,  Mr.  Kern  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Helen  M.  Hawes.  who 
was  born  in  Ontario.  Canada,  a  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel Hawes.  a  native  of  Suffolk,  England.  The 
paternal  grandfather.  John  Hawes.  was  the  es- 
tablisher  of  the  family  in  Ontario,  and  he  oper- 
ated a  farm  and  raised  live-stock.  Daniel  Hawes 
was  also  a  farmer  until  his  retirement  to  Portland 
in  1886.  and  here  he  is  still  living  with  his  wife, 
formerly  Elizabeth  Brady.  Mrs.  Hawes  was 
born  in  Antrim,  Ireland,  and  is  a  daughter  of 
William  Brady,  who  brought  his  family  to  To- 
ronto when  a  comparatively  young  man.  She 
became  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  nine  of 
whom  are  living :  John,  principal  of  a  school  in 
Athena.  L'matilla  county,  Ore. ;  Harriet,  now 
Mrs.  ^^'illiam  A.  Richardson  of  San  Francisco; 
Hannah,  living  in  Portland  ;  William,  also  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland ;  Frances,  now  Mrs.  William 
Blinco  of  Portland;  Helen,  now  Mrs.  Kern; 
George,  of  Portland;  Bennington,  of  Portland ; 
and  Maggie,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  of  Port- 
land ;  Charles  is  deceased.  Si.x  children  have  been 
bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kern :  Ethel,  a  graduate  of 
the  high  school,  class  of  1901  ;  Bessie,  who  will 
graduate  from  the  high  school.  igo6;  Hattie  Bea- 
trice ;  Mary  Helen ;  Emily  Ramona.  who  died  in 
.■\pril.  1902,  at  the  age  of  eight  years ;  and  Russell 
Lowell.   Mr.  Kern  is  a  Republican  in  national  poli- 


tics, and  has  served  as  clerk  of  the  school  board 
for  one  term.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  \\'oodmen  of  the  World,  and  with  the  Native 
Sons  of  Oregon,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  family  attend  the 
Evangelical  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Kern  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


WARREN  ELLSWORTH  THOMAS.  No 
name  in  Portland  is  more  prominently  con- 
nected with  civil  law  than  is  that  of  Hon.  War- 
ren Ellsworth  Thomas,  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chamberlain  &  Thomas,  law^-ers.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  born  in  IMillville,  Lycoming  county.  Pa., 
.November  21,  1 86 1,  his  family  having  been 
identified  with  Millville  since  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  The  paternal  great-grandfather, 
known  as  Iroii  John  Thomas,  had  the  largest 
iron  furnaces  at  Millville  of  any  in  that  section 
of  the  coimtry.  and  his  industry  was  especiallx' 
marked  antl  known  during  Revolutionary  times. 
The  blood  of  Welsh  ancestors  flowed  through 
his  veins,  and  he  possessed  great  strength  of 
character  and  capacity  for  large  undertakings. 
He  was  accidentally  killed  by  being  thrown 
from  a  sleigh. 

One  half  mile  from  the  old  furnace  which 
kept  things  lively  around  '76  was  a  flour  mill  on 
the  banks  of  Larry's  creek,  the  water  of  which 
swept  by  with  surprising  power,  and  kept  the 
huge  wooden  wheel  in  a  constant  state  of  agi- 
tation. This  mill  in  time  rose  to  five  stories 
in  height,  and  had  a  large  capacity.  Its  entire 
upbuilding  was  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
grandson  of  the  iron  manufacturer,  another 
John,  and  the  father  of  Hon.  \\'.  E.  Thomas. 
The  father  was  born  at  Millville,  and  lived  until 
1876.  His  wife,  Ann  E.  (Marshall)  Thomas, 
was  also  born  in  Millville.  and  is  a  daughter 
of  Mathew  Marshall,  a  native  of  Lycoming 
county,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  whose  par- 
ents came  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mrs. 
Thomas,  who  lives  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  is  the 
mother  of  one  daughter  and  one  son. 

Hon.  Warren  Ellsworth  Thomas  prepared  to 
enter  La  Fayette  College,  but  through  the  in- 
fluence of  ex-member  of  congress  W.  H.  Arm- 
strong, he  became  interested  in  law,  entered  the 
office  of  his  counsellor,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Penns\lvania  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Through  the  advice  of  his  said  friend  he  came 
west  in  January.  1884.  and  established  his  per- 
manent residence  in  Portland.  .-\t  first  he  was 
a  member  of  the  nrm  of  Killin.  Starr  &  Thomas, 
from  1890  until  1893,  and  the  following  year 
the  firm  name  became  Starr  &  Thomas,  l^pon 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Starr  in  1897  the  firm 
name  became  Chamberlain  &•  Thomas,  and  as 
such  has  since  continued  to  exert  an  important 
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influence  in  the  professional  world  of  Portland. 
Mr.  Thomas  makes  a  specialty  of  civil  law,  and 
in  this  connection  has  been  identified  with  many 
of  the  most  prominent  cases  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Aside  from  his  legal  standing  in  the  commun- 
ity Mr.  Thomas  is  entitled  to  special  credit  as  a 
broad  minded,  astute  and  incorruptible  poli- 
tician, thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  principles 
and  issues  of  the  Republican  party.  Although 
active  for  many  years  previous  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  his  party,  he  came  ])rominently 
before  the  public  first  in  1890,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  by  a  large  majority, 
and  served  in  the  sixteenth  biennial  session  of 
1891.  During  the  session  he  was  chairman  of 
the  military  committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
judiciarv  committee.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
securing  the  election  of  Senator  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Thomas  was  not  a  cadidate  in  1892,  but  in  1896 
he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  was  one  of  the  members  who  tried  to  organ- 
ize the  house,  but  the  opposition  would  not 
come  in.  Mr.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  ex-director  of  the  Multnomah  Law  Library 
Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Commer- 
cial and  Arlington  Clubs,  and  ex-member  of  the 
Multnomah  Club.  The  family  of  Mr.  Thomas 
consists  of  his  wife,  formerly  Lalla  R.  Dalton, 
a  native  of  Portland,  and  daughter  of  an  Oregon 
pioneer,  and  one  child,  Jeannette  B. 


CHARLES  DAUGHERTY.  This  land 
owner  and  successful  general  farmer  of  Clack- 
amas county,  residing  near  Molalla,  was  born 
in  Pike  county.  III,  February  12,  1848,  a  son 
of  Giles  D.  and  Polly  (Doke)  Daugherty,  na- 
tives of  Virginia.  During  his  entire  active 
life  Giles  D.  Daugherty  was  a  blacksmith  and 
farmer,  living  in  various  places.  When  a  young 
man  he  moved  from  Virginia  to  Missouri  and 
from  there  to  Pike  county.  111.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  blacksmithing  and  farming.  In  1852 
he  crossed  the  plains  with  his  wife,  and  her 
death,  as  a  result  of  the  hardships  of  the 
hazardous  journey,  made  the  expedition  a  sor- 
rowful one  for  him.  Arriving  in  Oregon  he 
took  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  in  Polk  county  and  there  lived  for 
a  few  years,  after  which  he  removed  to  Spring 
Valley,  near  Lincoln,  Polk  county.  Eventu- 
ally this  farm  was  exchanged  for  one  near 
Hubbard,  Marion  county,  which  he  improved 
and  placed  under  cultivation.  In  turn  it  was 
traded  to  advantage  for  a  farm  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  near  Molalla,  Clacka- 
mas county.  On  the  last  farm  he  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  years.     Both   as  a  farmer 


and  blacksmith  he  was  prospered.  While  in- 
dustriously planning  and  executing  his  life 
work  he  maintained  the  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  was  associated.  He  was  three  times 
married.  Of  his  first  marriage  there  were 
nine  children,  Charles  being  the  youngest  of 
these. 

The  necessity  of  assisting  in  the  support  of 
the  family  while  he  was  still  quite  young  in- 
terfered with  the  education  of  Charles  Daugh- 
erty, but  in  later  years  he  more  than  made  up 
for  the  lack  of  early  advantages.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  he  left  the  home  farm  in  Clack- 
amas county  and  started  out  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, engaging  as  a  farm  hand  for  his 
neighbors  in  the  county.  Later  he  worked 
on  a  farm  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon.  When 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  returned  to  Clack- 
amas county  and  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  unimproved  land,  which  was 
covered  with  brush  and  timber.  Out  of  this 
tract  he  has  made  a  pleasant  home  and  fine 
farm.  His  land  has  yielded  him  excellent  and 
gratifying  returns  for  the  time  and  labor  in- 
vested. 

Through  his  marriage  with  Mary  E.  Sawtell 
]\Ir.  Daugherty  became  allied  with  one  of  the 
pioneer  families  of  Oregon,  for  Henry  S.  Saw- 
tell,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Daugherty,  came  here 
about  1852,  locating  on  a  farm  near  Molalla, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  forty-three.  He 
was  born  in  England,  and  before  coming  to 
the  coast  lived  for  some  years  in  Illinois.  Five 
sons  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daugh- 
erty :  William  H.,  Louis  A.,  George  E.,  Otis 
Ray  and  Fred  G.  Mr.  Daugherty  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  given 
it  his  earnest  support  for  many  years.  Al- 
though not  an  office  seeker,  and  averse  to  pub- 
licity in  any  form,  he  has  creditably  served  as 
a  member  of  the  school  board  for  several 
years.  He  is  broad  minded  and  enterprising, 
and  ranks  with  the  most  energetic  and  helpful 
members  of  the  community. 


WARREN  SIMMONS.  A  native  son  of 
Oregon,  Warren  Simmons,  one  of  the  large 
land  owners  and  extensive  farmers  of  Clacka- 
mas county,  was  born  at  Howell  Prairie,  No- 
vember 2,  1862.  His  father,  A.  B.  Simmons, 
was  born  in  Illinois,  and  was  a  farmer  during 
his  entire  active  life.  The  elder  Simmons  left 
Illinois  at  a  very  early  day,  crossed  the  plains 
with  six  yoke  of  oxen,  and  after  a  six  months' 
trip  landed  at  Dallas,  Ore.,  in  about  1845. 
From  there  he  went  to  Portland  for  a  short 
time,  and  eventually  settled  at  Howell  Prairie, 
in  Marion  county,  where  he  took  up  a  donation 
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claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land. 
The  next  year  he  went  down  into  California 
and  worked  in  the  mines  long  enough  to  con- 
vince himself  that  he  was  not  a  born  miner 
and  could  expect  little  from  a  long  continua- 
tion of  this  occupation.  Again  returning  to 
his  donation  claim  he  worked  and  improved 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  died  in  com- 
paratively comfortable  circumstances  by  rea- 
son of  his  well  applied  industry.  His  first  wife, 
formerly  Sarah  Swigle,  who  died  in  1863,  was 
the  daughter  of  an  Oregon  pioneer  who  crossed 
the  plains  and  took  up  a  claim  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  near  Molalla  Corners.  Mr. 
Simmons  married  again  in  1869,  and  this  wife 
has  a  dowry  interest  in  one  hundred  and  ten 
acres  of  land  left  by  her  husband.  Into  the 
family  of  A.  B.  Simmons  were  born  the  fol- 
lowing children:  Ulysses  S.,  of  Silverton, 
Ore. ;  Mrs.  Lode  Dickerson,  of  Umatilla  coun- 
tv.  Ore. ;  Mrs.  Abigail  Horn,  of  Umatilla 
county,   and   Warren,   of   Liberal,   Ore, 

Warren  Simmons  lived  on  his  father's  claim 
until  1889,  and  during  that  year  purchased  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  land  on  Howell 
Prairie.  Here  he  lived  until  1901,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  farm  on  which  he  now  lives.  He 
also  owns  a  fourth  interest  in  one  hundred 
and  ten  acres  left  by  his  father.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  among  his  other  stock  has  eleven  head  of 
cattle  and  fifty-one  hogs,  Mr.  Simmons  mar- 
ried, in  1893,  Lucinda  Webb,  who  was  born 
near  Gervais,  Marion  county.  Ore.,  a  daughter 
ot  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  state.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sim- 
mons, Lida  and  Sadie,  A  Republican  in  pol- 
itics, Mr.  Simmons  has  served  as  road  super- 
visor for  one  year,  and  as  clerk  and  school  di- 
rector for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  fraternally 
connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 


JAMES  WRIGHT  SHARP.  Among  the 
worthy  residents  of  Portland  it  is  but  just  to 
say  that  Mr.  Sharp  occupies  a  well  deserved 
place,  for  he  has  always  been  honest,  indus- 
trious and  enterprising,  and  as  a  result  occu- 
pies an  important  position  and  enjoys  the  re- 
spect of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
His  father,  Peter  Sharp,  a  dyer  by  trade,  was 
born  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  his 
death  occurred.  His  wife.  Elizabeth  Sharp, 
was  born  in  Clackmannanshire,  Scotland, 
where  she  died.  The  only  child  born  to  this 
worthy  couple  was  James  Wright,  the  date  of 
the  event  being  April  10.  1853.  In  the  little 
old-fashioned     burgh       of      Borrowstounness, 


twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh,  his  childhood 
years  were  spent,  and  for  four  years,  from  thir- 
teen until  seventeen,  was  employed  in  a  foun- 
dry there.  At  the  latter  age,  however,  he  de- 
termined to  go  to  sea,  and  accordingly,  in 
1870,  he  sailed  from  Borrowstounness,  or 
Bo'ness,  in  a  small  schooner  and  for  two 
years  sailed  the  deep  sea.  Settling  upon  terra 
firma  once  more,  in  1872  we  find  him  in  San 
Francisco,  going  there  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
but  he  later  went  to  the  province  of  Tarapaca, 
then  a  part  of  Peru,  but  now  incorporated  as 
a  part  of  Chile,  and  until  1874  was  employed 
in  the  saltpetre  mines  in  that  arid  country. 
Subsequently  for  a  short  time  he  was  in  Pan- 
ama, later  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  early 
spring  of  1875  he  went  to  Mendocino  county, 
Cal.,  where  for  three  years  he  was  employed  in 
the  redwood  forests  which  are  so  abundant 
there. 

;\Ir.  Sharp's  identification  with  the  milling- 
business  dates  from  August  5,  1878,  at  which 
time  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Pacific 
Rolling  Mills  in  San  Francisco.  Beginning  at 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder,  he  worked  his 
way  up  steadily,  thoroughly  familiarizing  him- 
self with  every  detail,  and  finally  was  given  the 
position  of  heater,  which  he  filled  efficiently 
from  1879  until  1892.  In  September  of  the 
latter  year  he  came  to  Portland  and  accepted 
the  same  position  with  the  Portland  Rolling 
Mills  at  the  time  they  were  founded,  and  held 
the  same  eight  and  one-half  months.  Going 
to  San  Francisco  again,  he  resumed  his  old 
position  with  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  and 
after  filling  the  same  for  two  years,  once  more 
came  to  Portland  and  was  heater  in  the  mills 
for  some  time,  or  until  the  mills  were  closed 
down.  \A'hen  business  was  resumed  later  on 
he  was  made  foreman,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  he  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  which  has  come  to  his  employers, 

Wliile  in  San  Francisco,  June  8,  1880,  Mr, 
Sharp  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary 
Duncan,  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  she  came  to  America 
with  her  parents,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
June  8,  1870.  Five  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sharp,  as  follows:  John,  who 
is  an  ironworker;  Isabelle  Elizabeth,  Mary 
Jane,  James  S.  and  Jessie  Hope.  For  eighteen 
years  Mr.  Sharp  has  been  connected  with  the 
.\ncient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  holding 
membership  in  Eureka  Lodge.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Portland  receives  his  sup- 
]iort,  and  he  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  aid 
in  all  measures  which  tend  toward  bettering 
liis  fellowmen.  Politically  he  votes  with  the 
Republican  party. 
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HON.  PHIL  METSCHAN.  Truth  is  always 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  in  the  lives  of  even  the 
most  dignified  of  men  is  an  element  of  romance. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  record  of  Phil  Metschan, 
the  president  of  the  Imperial  Hotel  Company  of 
Portland,  and  ex-state  treasurer  of  Oregon.  Lit- 
tle did  the  boy  of  fourteen  foresee  the  future 
that  awaited  him  as  he  crossed  the  ocean,  in  a 
three-masted  clipper,  and  during  the  tedium  of 
forty  days  on  shipboard  amused  himself  by  pon- 
dering upon  what  he  would  do  in  America.  But 
the  dreams  of  the  boy  never  turned  to  the  far- 
distant  shores  of  the  Pacific,  nor  did  they  reveal 
to  him  the  honors  which  the  future  held  for  him 
as  Destiny  awaited  his  coming  to  the  sunset  sea. 

In  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  Phil  Metschan  was 
born  March  24,  1840,  a  son  of  Frederick  LI.  and 
Caroline  C.  (Schiricke)  Metschan,  natives  of 
the  same  province.  His  father  was  a  graduate 
of  Heidelberg  College,  which  was  founded  in 
1386,  and  is  the  oldest  university  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  an  attache 
of  the  Duke  of  Hesse.  Like  all  of  his  family,  he 
adhered  to  the  Lutheran  religion.  His  death 
occurred  in  February,  1875,  and  three  years  later 
his  widow  came  to  America  with  three  of  her 
daughters.  Her  death  occurred  in  Canyon  City, 
Ore,,  in  1884.  Of  her  eight  children  three  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons  survive,  one  son.  Max,  being  a 
deputy  in  the  office  of  the  internal  revenue  col- 
lector at  Tacoma. 

When  Phil  Metschan  arrived  in  Cincinnati  he 
had  only  $4.75  with  which  to  begin  in  the  new 
world.  However,  he  had  two  uncles  there,  and 
one  of  them  took  him  into  the  meat  market  to 
learn  the  butcher's  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1858 
he  went  to  Leavenworth,  Kans,,  and  began  in 
business  in  Shawnee  market,  but  was  taken  ill 
and  forced  to  change  his  occupation.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement,  and 
he  joined  the  throng  of  gold-seekers  westward 
bound.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Denver  and  thence  to  California  Gulch 
(now  Leadville),  where  he  opened  a  meat  mar- 
ket. Returning  to  Leavenworth  in  the  fall  of 
t86o,  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  went 
back  to  California  Gulch,  but  soon  joined  an 
expedition  for  the  far  west,  traversing  the  pony 
express  route  and  landing  in  Sacramento  just 
before  the  floods  of  1861.  During  the  winter  he 
was  employed  on  General  Hutchinson's  ranch. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  he  started  for  the  Caribou 
mines  in  British  Columbia,  but  a  short  stay 
in  ^'ictoria  convinced  him  of  the  futility  of  the 
enterprise  and  he  returned  to  the  State's,  arriv- 
ing in  Portland  in  June,  1862.  Soon  afterward 
he  went  to  Canyon  City,  Grant  county.  Ore., 
where   he    followed    mining   and    prospecting   at 


first,  and  then  opened  a  meat  market,  conducting 
the  same  and  a  general  mercantile  business  until 
1890. 

After  settling  in  Canyon  City  Mr,  Metschan 
married  Miss  Mary  Schatim,  who  was  born  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  died  in  Salem, 
Ore,,  in  1895.  His  second  marriage  took  place 
in  San  Rafael,  Cal.,  and  united  him  with  Mrs. 
F.  D,  Sweetser,  who  was  born  in  Canada  and 
accompanied  her  parents  to  California,  His 
children,  all  born  of  his  first  marriage,  are  named 
as  follows :  Frank,  a  stockman  at  Silvies,  Har- 
ney county,  Ore, ;  Anna,  whose  husband,  George 
H.  Cattanach,  is  an  attorney  of  Canyon  City  and 
ex-representative ;  Mrs.  Amelia  Meredith,  of 
Salem ;  Julia,  Mrs.  Griffith,  whose  husband  is  a 
physician  in  the  state  insane  asylum  at  Salem ; 
Phil,  formerly  cashier  of  the  Grant  County  Bank 
and  now  proprietor  of  the  Paris  hotel  at  Hepp- 
ner.  Ore. ;  Otto,  who  is  engaged  in  the  stock 
business  in  eastern  Oregon;  Anton  H,,  a  clerk 
in  the  Wells-Fargo  Bank ;  Lillian ;  and  Edward 
who  is  attending  the  Pennsylvania  Dental  Col- 
lege at  Philadelphia. 

During  his  residence  in  Grant  county  Mr, 
Metschan  was  a  prominent  factor  in  Repubhcan 
politics.  For  four  years  he  held  the  office  of 
county  treasurer,  for  two  years  served  as  county 
clerk,  and  for  four  years  officiated  as  county 
judge,  after  which  (1888-1890)  he  again  served 
as  county  clerk.  In  1890  the  Republicans  placed 
him  on  their  ticket  for  state  treasurer  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  hundred, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  Democratic  governor 
was  elected  by  five  thousand  majority.  He  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  office  in  January,  1891,  and 
about  the  same  time  established  his  home  in 
Salem,  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was 
re-elected  by  a  plurality  of  twenty-three  thousand 
over  his  Democratic  opponent,  his  victory  prov- 
ing not  only  his  popularity  as  a  man  but  also  his 
successful  administration  in  the  high  office  with 
which  he  had  been  honored.  In  January,  1899, 
his  second  term  being  ended  and  a  constitutional 
limit  of  office  reached,  he  retired  from  tlie  posi- 
tion in  which  he  had  served  with  distinguished 
fidelity  and  efficiency.  In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
purchased  the  Imperial  hotel  and  incorporated 
the  Imperial  Hotel  Company,  of  which  he  is 
president  and  which  has  enlarged  the  hotel  and 
increased  its  capacity. 

Any  reference  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Metschan 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  his  fra- 
ternal relations.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Can- 
yon City  Lodge  No.  34,  A.  F.  &  A.  M..  of  which 
he  is  past  master.  During  1896-97  he  was  hon- 
ored with  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Oregon.  He  was  raised  to  the  Royal 
Arch  degree  in  Blue  Mountain  Chapter  No.  7, 
of  Canyon  City,  in  which  he  is  past  high  priest. 
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For  a  tiiiu'  connected  with  Oregon  Comman- 
dery  No.  i.  K.  T..  he  later  became  a  charter 
member  of  DeMolay  Comniandery  No.  S,  K.  T., 
of  Salem,  and  is  also  identified  with  Oregon  Con- 
sistory No.  I,  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S., 
of  Portland.  \\'hile  in  Canyon  City  he  was  in- 
itiated into  the  Odd  Fellows  as  a  member  of  Ho- 
bah  Lodge  No.  22,  in  which  he  is  past  noble 
grand.  During  1881-82  lie  officiated  as  grand 
master  of  the  grand  lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  Ore- 
gon. In  the  Grand  Encampment  he  is  past  grand 
patriarch,  and  also  acted  as  supreme  representa- 
tive to  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  in  session  at 
Los  Angeles  and  later  at  Denver.  Other  organi- 
zations to  which  he  belongs  are  Hope  Lodge 
No.  I,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  Lodge  No.  142,  B.  P. 
O.  E.,  both  of  Portland.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Illehee  Club  of  Salem,  in  which  he  bore 
a  prominent  part,  he  was  chosen  its  president, 
and  since  leaving  Salem  has  still  retained  his 
connection  with  the  societv. 


JOHN  W.  YORK,  now  deceased,  was  a  pio- 
neer of  Oregon  of  1852,  settling  in  this  state  in 
the  fall  of  that  year.  He  was  born  in  Jackson 
county,  Ga.,  near  Raleigh,  in  1800.  and  was  an 
only  child  of  James  and  Aletha  Wright  York. 
He  came  of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry.  His 
grandfather  was  killed  by  the  Tories..  His 
father,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  together  with  two 
brothers,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  but  a  year  old  John  Wright  York  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  there 
his  father  died,  after  which  the  mother  was  mar- 
ried again  and  removeil  with  her  family  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  subject  of  this  review  lived  for 
a  few  years.  He  then  returned  to  Missouri  and 
later  w'ent  to  Illinois.  He  acquired  his  education 
by  the  fireside,  for  there  were  no  schools  of  any 
importance  in  the  localities  in  which  he  lived. 
He,  however,  became  a  well  read  man,  possess- 
ing a  natural  aptitude  for  intellectual  work.  He 
continually  broadened  his  knowledge  by  reading, 
observation  and  investigation  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  time  and 
energies  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  When  a 
young  man  he  was  licensed  to  exhort  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1826  was 
licensed  to  preach.  He  was  then  given  charge  of 
a  circuit :  it  required  eight  weeks  to  visit  the 
different  congregations  therein.  His  speech  was 
always  correct,  his  arguments  forceful,  his  logic 
convincing,  and  he  exerted  strong  influence  in 
behalf  of  Oiristianity  and  the  development  of 
upright  manhood  among  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  York  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  P.  Collier,  who  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Ky.,  in  1812.  They  became  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  but  five  of  the  numl)er  died  in 


infancy  or  early  childhood.  ^lartha  C,  the  eld- 
est, was  born  in  Carrolton,  Green  county.  111., 
February  5,  1831 ;  Ann  Aletha  w^as  born  at  Car- 
rolton, Green  county.  111.,  January  3,  1833;  and 
Emily  Y.  was  born  at  Waterloo.  ^lonroe  county, 
III,  January  24,  1835.  They  came  with  the 
family  to  Oregon  in  1852.  ^lartha  Cordelia  was 
married  to  William  Masters  at  Dayton,  Ore., 
^lay  13,  i8C)o,  and  her  family  history  is  given  in 
the  sketch  of  his  life  given  elsewhere.  Ann  Ale- 
tha became  the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  G.  Belknap  in 
( 'regon.  They  reared  four  children,  of  whom 
three  are  yet  living :  Charles,  Mary  and  Rosa. 
Mrs.  Belknap  died  in  May,  1880,  in  California, 
where  she  had  lived  since  1869.  Her  husband, 
however,  still  survives.  Emily  Y.,  the  other 
member  of  the  family  of  Mr.  York,  is  a  graduate 
of  Willamette  University  of  Oregon,  being  the 
first  to  pursue  a  full  course  in  that  institution. 
She  afterward  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  for  one  winter  and  for  several  years  was 
a  teacher  in  the  "Old  Portland  Academy."  She 
became  the  wife  of  A.  W.  Moore,  of  Olympia, 
Wash.,  who  died  within  a  few  years,  and  she  is 
now  living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Houck,  in  Roseburg,  Ore. 

In  1842  Mr.  York,  of  this  review,  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in 
St.  Clair  county.  111.  He  was  at  that  time 
preaching  in  central  Illinois,  being  connected  with 
the  Illinois  Conference.  He  afterward  wedded 
Nancy  S.  Barrett,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Barrett, 
of  Farmington,  Mo. ;  she  died  of  cholera  in  1844, 
only  ten  months  after  their  marriage.  For  his 
third  wife  he  chose  Mrs.  Parmelia  Ann  Ouinton, 
nee  Bush.  On  account  of  the  ill  health  of  his 
wife  he  started  for  the  northwest  in  1852,  hoping 
that  she  would  be  benefited  by  change  of  climate. 
This  hope  was  realized,  for  her  health  soon  im- 
proved and  she  lived  imtil  December  17,  1880, 
when  she  passed  away  in  Corvallis  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  years. 

Mr.  York  was  the  owner  of  three  farms  in  Illi- 
nois, which  he  had  purchased  at  different  places 
where  he  was  engaged  in  his  ministerial  labors. 
He  started  overlantl  with  ox  teams  and  he  also 
had  a  fine  stock  of  horses  and  cattle.  On  the 
15th  of  April,  1852.  he  left  Carlisle,  III.,  and 
arrived  in  Oregon  in  October  of  that  year. 
While  on  the  trip  the  Indians  stole  his  stock, 
and  cholera  broke  out  among  the  members  of  the 
party,  one  of  the  number  dying  of  that  disease. 
There  were  eighteen  young  laclies  and  seventeen 
young  men  in  the  train  of  twenty  wagons  and 
the  part>-  w^ts  therefore  a  lively  one  and  the  trip 
enjovable.  When  the  family  arrived  in  Oregon 
Mr.  York  had  only  ox  teams  to  haul  his  car- 
riage and  w'agons.  Making  his  way  to  Cor- 
vallis he  there  located  a  claim  of  three  hundred 
and  twentv  acres.  u|Min  which  lie  cstabli'^lieil  hi'^ 
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home,  giving  his  attention  to  its  cultivation  antl 
improvement.  He  never  discontinued  his  labors 
in  the  ministry,  however,  but  preached  for  one 
year  at  Corvallis,  for  two  years  at  .Albany,  for 
one  year  in  the  ^Mohawk  valley  and  for  one  year 
as  presiding  elder  of  the  Umpqua  district. 
Throughout  his  entire  life  he  preached  the  gos- 
pel and  was  stationed  for  a  time  at  Dayton,  Ore., 
and  later  at  Rock  Creek,  near  Oregon  City. 
Throughout  his  residence  in  this  state  he  re- 
mained in  the  Willamette  valley,  save  for  the 
period  of  two  years  spent  in  the  Umpqua  valley. 
He  covered  his  circuit  on  horseback,  being  one  of 
the  pioneer  preachers  of  the  northwest.  He  was 
on  that  circuit  when  the  first  church  was  built 
at  Corvallis  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he 
never  faltered  in  his  efforts  to  establish  Chris- 
tianity upon  a  firm  basis  in  this  state. 

In  early  life  Mr.  York  was  a  strong  Whig,  and 
afterward  became  a  stalwart  Democrat,  while  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  gave  a  stanch  sup- 
port to  the  Union  cause.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
form,  strong  and  rugged,  and  proved  a  very  use- 
ful citizen  of  the  Sunset  state  from  pioneer  times 
down  to  his  death.  Selling  his  farm  he  removed 
to  Corvallis,  where  he  lived  for  about  twenty- 
five  years,  spending  his  last  few  years  in  retire- 
ment. There  is  no  measurement  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  strength,  extent  and  scope  of 
his  labors,  but  it  is  well  known  that  his  influence 
was  a  powerful  factor  for  good  in  the  early  days 
of  Oresfon. 


WILLIAM  MASTERS.  They  who  planted 
civilization  in  the  northwest,  who  braved  the  dan- 
gers and  trials  of  pioneer  life,  are  fast  passing 
awav.  On  the  roll  of  the  honored  dead  appears 
the  name  of  William  blasters,  who  was  a  pioneer 
of  Oregon  of  1852.  He  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  17,  181 9.  a  son  of  Christopher  Masters, 
who  was  born  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  March  17, 
1778,  and  died  in  Fairfield,  Ind..  November  6, 
1859,  and  Mary  (Kerling)  Masters,  who  was 
lx)rn  November  14,  1781,  and  died  August  10, 
1838.  In  the  family  were  fourteen  children,  of 
whom  William  was  twelfth  in  order  of  birth.  On 
the  home  farm  he  was  reared  and  in  the  district 
schools  he  obtained  his  early  education,  which  was 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  study  in  a  college  in 
Indianapolis,  where  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  Gen- 
eral Burnside.  He  went  to  Indiana  when  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  In  early  life  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship as  cabinetmaker  there,  later  he  re- 
moved to  Fairfield,  Franklin  county.  Ind.,  where 
he  followed  his  trade. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  that  place  that 
William  Masters  was  united  in  marriage  '■n  Miss 
Mary  Garrison.  They  became  the  parents  of  four 
children  during  their   residence  in  the  east.      In 


1852  they  started  with  their  family  on  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  to  Oregon.  It  was  with 
the  hope  of  more  rapidly  acquiring  a  fortune  and 
of  establishing  a  good  home  for  his  family  that 
Mr.  Masters  came  to  the  Sunset  state.  After 
traveling  for  long  weary  months,  just  as  the  train 
crossed  the  Sandy  river,  Mrs.  ]\Iasters  and  two 
children  died  and  are  now  buried  in  Lone  Fir 
cemetery.  The  party  arrived  at  their  destination 
in  September,  1852,  having  made  the  journey  with 
ox  teams.  Mr.  Masters  located  in  Portland, 
where  he  opened  a  wagon  shop  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Jacobs,  continuing  in  that  business  at 
the  corner  of  Second  and  ]Morrison  streets  until 
1859,  when  he  sold  out.  He  then  became  a  part- 
ner in  an  enterprise  for  the  packing  and  shipping 
of  apples  to  California  and  in  this  was  very  suc- 
cessful for  a  number  of  years.  He  then  opened  a 
general  mercantile  establishment,  forming  a  co- 
partnership with  F.  Harbaugh  and  W.  W.  Baker, 
being  thus  engaged  until  1863,  when  he  went  to 
the  Caribou  mines,  driving  a  band  of  cattle. 
\Mien  the  Indians  became  hostile  and  waged  war 
against  the  settlers  in  1855-56,  he  volunteered  for 
service  when  recruits  were  called  for,  going  to 
the  Cascades,  where  the  Indians  were  committing 
depredations,  with  a  company  of  volunteers  from 
Portland. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  i860,  Mr.  Masters  was 
married  in  Dayton,  Ore.,  to  Martha  Cordelia 
York,  and  with  his  wife  he  came  to  Portland  to 
live.  By  his  first  marriage  he  had  four  children : 
Lewis  L.  and  Mary,  who  died  at  the  same  time 
the  mother  passed  away ;  S.  LaFayette,  who  was 
born  in  1848  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Tenino, 
Wash. :  and  J-  Wilbur,  who  was  born  in  the  year 
1850  and  died  in  January,  1891.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant of  North  Yakima  and  at  his  death  left  four 
sons  and  a  daughter.  LaFayette  is  a  farmer  and 
is  married  and  has  nine  living  children.  By  his 
second  marriage  Mr.  Masters  became,  the  father 
of  three  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancv. 
William  York,  born  April  i,  1862,  is  mentioned 
later  in  this  connection.  Francis  K.,  the  other 
child,  was  born  March  20,  1872.  Both  were  born 
in  Portland.  Francis,  after  graduating  from  the 
public  schools  in  Portland,  attended  the  State 
University  at  Eugene  for  one  year,  was  a  student 
in  the  law  school  at  Portland  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  abstract 
business. 

William  Masters  was  ever  a  stanch  advocate 
of  Republican  principles  and  an  active  worker  in 
this  party,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote its  growth  and  insure  its  success.  He  was 
honored  with  several  public  offices  and  positions 
of  trust:  from  1872  until  1874  he  served  as  treas- 
urer of  Multnomah  county.  No  one  was  ever  in 
doubt  as  to  the  position  he  occupied  in  regard  to 
public  affairs,  for  he  was  fearless  and  outspoken 
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in  defense  of  his  honest  convictions.  In  his  busi- 
ness affairs  he  prospered.  He  hved  in  Yakima 
for  eight  years,  where  he  was  interested  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  and  in  Portland  he  engaged 
in  speculating  in  land,  buying,  improving  and 
then  selling  property.  He  became  well-to-do,  and 
was  widely  known  as  a  successful  business  man. 
During  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  lived 
retired  from  active  business  cares.  He  started 
out  in  hfe,  however,  empty-handed  and  the  suc- 
cess which  he  achieved  was  due  to  his  own  well 
directed  efforts.  He  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  seven  times  suffered  loss  by  fire.  After  com- 
ing to  Portland  he  purchased  a  home,  his  place 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  block  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Morrison  streets.  He  also  lived  on 
Jefferson  street  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  for 
three  years  and  for  fourteen  years  at  the  corner 
of  Jackson  and  Sixth  streets,  there  spending  his 
last  days,  his  death  occurring  in  that  home  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1897.  In  the  ]\Iethodist  Episcopal 
Church  he  was  a  ver}-  active  and  helpful  member. 
He  belonged  to  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist 
Qiurch,  was  a  leader  in  its  work  and  was  liberal 
in  his  contributions  to  its  support.  He  also  gave 
generously  to  other  worthy  causes.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  held  the  oldest  membership  in  the 
First  Methodist  Church  here.  He  gave  an  unfal- 
tering allegiance  to  the  temperance  cause  and  was 
found  as  a  champion  of  all  measures  pertaining 
to  the  moral  progress  of  the  community. 

William  York  Masters,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  history  of  his  honored  father,  pur- 
sued his  early  education  in  the  "Old  Portland 
Academy."  and  afterward  in  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis.  where  he  pursued  a  full 
course  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  in  the  class  of  1882.  He  then  read  law 
with  the  firm  of  Killin  &  Moreland,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1884.  He  then  formed  a  co- 
partnership with  Judge  J.  C.  INIoreland,  which 
was  maintained  for  some  time,  and  since  the  dis- 
solution of  the  partnership  Mr.  Masters  has  been 
alone  in  practice.  He  was  a  stockholder  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Abstract  Company, 
which  in  1901  was  re-organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  Abstract  Guaranty  &  Trust 
Company,  with  Mr.  Masters  as  its  vice-president 
and  attorney.  The  office  of  the  company  is  now 
located  in  the  Failing  building.  He  also  enjoys 
a  lucrative  general  law  practice,  is  a  capable  at- 
torney, having  broad  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  which  he 
applies  with  accuracy  and  correctness  to  the  points 
in  litigation. 

William  Y.  Masters  was  married  in  Corvallis 
March  31,  i88fi,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Bell,  who 
was  born  in  Corvallis  and  is  a  daughter  of  H.  M. 
Bell.  Thev  have  three  sons  and  two  daughters, 
William  H.,  Bertha  B.,  Edward  W.,  Alfred  R. 


and  Margaret  E.     The  family  home  is  at  No.  605 
Sixth  street  in  Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Masters  are  members  of  the  First 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  cotmcil  in  1901-02,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Samaritan  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  which  he 
is  past  grand,  also  a  member  of  the  Encamp- 
ment. He  likewise  belongs  to  Industry  Lodge, 
A.  O.  U.  W.,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  college  fraternity  when  in  college. 
He  is  now  an  active  factor  in  professional  circles 
of  the  city  and  is  not  only  a  worthy  representative 
of  an  honored  pioneer  family,  but  also  deserves 
mention  in  this  volume  by  reason  of  his  own  per- 
sonal worth  and  prominence. 


WILLIAM  W.  PLLMPTON.  Few  of  the  na- 
tive sons  of  Oregon  have  attained  a  more  en- 
viable position  in  the  business  circles  of  Portland 
than  the  gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  brief  review.  The  greater  percent- 
age of  the  men  who  have  become  actively  iden- 
tified with  the  upbuilding  of  Portland,  and  in 
fact  the  entire  Pacific  northwest,  are  men  who 
have  emigrated  from  the  more  developed  east, 
where  they  received  the  full  benefits  of  fine  schools 
and  the  experience  of  men  who  for  years  had 
been  successful  in  the  carrying  on  of  various  en- 
terprises. Thus  to  the  young  men  of  the  north- 
west especial  credit  is  due  when  in  the  face  of 
the  keen  competition  of  thorough  going  business 
men  with  much  older  heads,  they  have  reached 
a  position  of  affluence. 

William  \\'.  Plimpton  is  a  descendant  of  an 
old  English  family,  a  member  of  which,  John 
Plimpton,  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1636  and 
settled  at  Medfield,  Mass.  Here  the  descendants 
of  the  family  lived  for  many  j^ears,  and  here  in 
1826  the  father  of  our  subject,  S.  B.  Plimpton, 
was  born.  He  followed  the  shoemaker's  trade 
for  a  few  years,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
the  family  ties  being  broken  by  the  death  of  his 
parents,  and  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  via 
the  Horn.  The  first  year  was  spent  in  the  mines, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came  to  Oregon,  and 
at  Rainier,  in  Columbia  county,  he  took  up  a 
donation  claim  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  i860 
he  removed  to  Westport.  Here  he  met  with 
success  and  continued  farming,  and  later  re- 
moved to  Oak  Point,  and  still  later  returned  to 
Westport,  whence  he  removed  to  Willsburg, 
where  he  is  now  living.  In  1853  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Lydia  P.  Wrisjlit.  who 
was  born  at  South  Reatling.  now  Wakefield, 
Mass.  Oi  the  children  born  of  this  marriage, 
three  attained  maturity,  William  W.  beinsr  the 
oldest;  Sarah  is  now  the  wife  of  H.   T.  Winter- 
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botham,   of   California;   and   Ortley   is   an   elec- 
trician, now  residing  in  Oregon. 

William  W.  Plimpton  is  indebted  to  the  public 
schools  of  Oregon  for  his  preliminary  education, 
which  was  supplemented  by  study  in  the  gram- 
mar schools  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  years,  in  1871,  Mr.  Plimpton 
made  his  first  start  in  life  by  obtaining  a  position 
with  Knapp,  Burrell  &  Co.,  implement  dealers  in 
Portland.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  he  steadily 
worked  his  way  upward,  step  by  step,  and  from 
the  office  he  was  promoted  to  the  shipping  de- 
partment, later  had  charge  of  the  order  depart- 
ment, in  fact  learning  thoroughly  every  phase  of 
the  business.  That  his  services  were  greatly  ap- 
preciated is  shown  by  the  term  of  years  he  was 
with  the  firm,  with  which  he  severed  his  con- 
nection at  the  end  of  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
resigning  in  January,  1896.  Profiting  by  the  ex- 
perience he  had  here  gained  he  at  once  took  the 
necessary  steps  to  organize  the  Western  Storage 
&  Transfer  Company.  The  following  six  years 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  and  development  of  the  business. 
From  the  first  the  enterprise  proved  to  be  a  suc- 
cess and  with  Mr.  Plimpton  at  the  helm  it  rapidly 
came  to  the  front,  and  in  1902,  when  he  turned 
the  management  over  to  his  son,  it  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  substantial  concerns  in  the 
city.  The  warehouses,  erected  tmder  the  per- 
sonal supervision  of  Mr.  Plimpton,  are  modern 
in  construction  and  ample  in  size,  covering  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  two  hundred  feet,  ground 
dimensions.  As  stated,  in  1902,  Mr.  Plimpton 
severed  his  connection  with  the  business,  doing 
so  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  a  position  with 
the  Acme  Harvester  Company  of  Peoria,  111., 
as  assistant  manager  of  their  Portland  office. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Plimpton  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Alice  J.  Miller,  also  a  native  of  Oregon, 
being  the  second  daughter  of  Adolph  and  Betsy 
Miller,  who  were  early  pioneers  and  located  at 
Portland  in  1853.  Of  the  children  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Plimpton,  William  M.  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  Scott  Academy  and  is  now 
occupying  his  father's  former  position  with  the 
Western  Storage  &  Transfer  Company ;  their 
other  child,  Ethel  W.,  is  now  the  wife  of  James 
D.  M.  Abbott,  of  Portland. 

In  politics  Mr.  Plimpton  is  an  unswerving  Re- 
publican, but  he  has  never  had  the  time  or  in- 
clination to  take  an  active  part  in  the  campaigns 
of  his  party.  Although  his  time  and  attention 
have  been  devoted  to  his  business  interests,  Mr. 
Plimpton  is  a  firm  supporter  of  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  be  of  benefit  to  the  city  and  state. 
While  there  are  many  men  who  have  risen  from 
the  ranks  there  are  none  that  deserve  more  credit 
for  what  they  have  accomplished  than  does  Mr. 
Plimpton. 


CAPT.  JOHN  T.  APPERSON.  It  is  seldom 
throughout  the  incipient  stages  of  growth,  down 
to  a  period  covering  many  years  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  progressive  commonwealth,  that  to  any 
one  man  is  accorded  a  foremost  place  by  general 
consent.  New  countries  in  these  latter  days  of 
steam  and  electricity  develop  often  with  rapidity  ; 
new  issues  are  met  by  new  leaders,  while  those 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  society  rarely  retain 
their  hold  on  affairs  for  any  extended  period  of 
time.  In  this,  however,  Oregon  has  been  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and  the  career  of  Capt.  John 
T.  Apperson  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  ex- 
ception. Coming  to  Oregon  when  the  country 
was  an  undeveloped  wilderness,  no  settled  social, 
political  or  business  order,  he  has  exerted  a  con- 
tinually increasing  influence  in  the  various  lines 
of  development  which  have  added  to  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  the  state.  Apart  from  his  busi- 
ness life,  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  build- 
ers of  our  state.  The  results  of  his  high  integrity 
and  of  his  efforts  to  elevate  the  tone  of  society 
and  keep  pure  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity, make  a  double  claim  upon  our  respect 
and  recognition.  Fortunate,  indeed,  has  it  been 
for  the  state,  that  its  political  leaders,  like  our 
subject,  have  been  men  whose  social,  religious 
and  domestic  relations  have  stimulated  and  hon- 
ored the  highest  of  her  people.  The  lessons  of 
such  lives  are  the  best  inheritance  of  a  state  or 
people. 

John  T.  Apperson  was  born  in  Christian 
county,  Ky.,  December  24,  1834,  a  son  of  Bev- 
erly Apperson,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jamestown  on  the  banks  of  the  James  river,  and 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Jane  Gilbert  Tubbs. 
a  native  of  Tennessee.  Ten  children  were  born 
of  this  union,  as  follows :  Beverly,  who  died 
when  young ;  Sarah ;  Matilda  Jane ;  John  T. ; 
Harriett  Rebecca ;  Albert  A. ;  Dona  Elvira ; 
Jacob  R. ;  Susan  H. ;  and  Milton  M.,  who  died 
in  childhood.  Beverly  Apperson  was  a  planter 
and  farmer,  and  after  his  marriage  removed  to 
Kentucky.  In  1835  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Missouri,  living  for  a  time  near  Springfield,  and 
later  locating  near  Neosha,  Newton  county. 
This  father  was  ambitious  for  his  family  and  in 
order  to  better  their  conditions  joined  an  expe- 
dition bound  for  the  coast,  in  which  there  were 
one  hundred  wagons  and  much  live  stock.  The 
journey  was  a  tedious  one  and  much  trouble  was 
experienced  with  the  Indians,  especially  so  with 
those  at  Umatilla,  who  were  afterward  connected 
with  the  Whitman  massacre.  Little  did  the  hope- 
ful band  think  that  ere  their  journey's  end  was 
reached,  death  would  take  from  their  midst  one 
of  its  most  stalwart  and  hardy  members,  but  the 
grim  messenger  strikes  where  least  expected  and 
at  Ham  Fork,  Beverly  Apperson  died  of  an  attack 
of  fever  and  was  buried  in  a  lonely  grave,  remote 
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from  home  and  kindred.  Heartbroken,  the 
mother  and  nine  children  continued  on  their 
wav  to  the  new  Eldorado,  which  to  them  was 
Oregon  City,  where  a  cousin  and  son-in-law  re- 
sided. The' first  winter  in  Oregon,  however,  was 
spent  near  Portland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy, 
where  the  cattle  were  wintered  and  where  the 
mother  took  up  a  claim  afterward  abandoned.  In 
the  spring  of  1848  the  family  removed  to  Lawns- 
dale,  where  the  mother  found  employment  in  a 
tannery  owned  by  the  cousin.  Here  this  brave 
woman  labored  for  her  flock  and  gave  to  them 
the  few  advantages  then  obtainable. 

John  T.  Apperson,  of  whom  we  are  writing, 
remembers  well  the  long  journey  across  the 
plains,  and  although  but  thirteen  years  of  age, 
he  did  his  share  of  the  labors  incident  to  the 
life  of  the  pioneers.  He  remained  at  home  and 
worked  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  fam- 
ily. With  the  breaking  out  of  the  gold  excitement 
in  California  in  1849,  'he  family  came  to  Port- 
land, and  John  T.  departed  for  the  Golden  state. 
For  a  time  he  mined  on  the  Yuba  river  and  Deer 
creek,  meeting  with  considerable  success,  but  ow- 
ing to  the  state  of  his  health  he  was  obliged  to 
seek  other  employment,  and  two  years  were  spent 
in  ranching  and  cattle  raising.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  Mr.  Apperson  returned  to  Oregon 
and  for  three  years  was  in  the  employment  of  the 
Milling  and  Transportation  Company,  and  there- 
after engaged  in  steamboating,  his  first  boat  be- 
ing the  Rival,  its  course  being  between  Oregon 
City  and  Portland.  Being  possessed  of  an  eco- 
nomic nature  he  saved  from  his  earnings  and  in 
time  was  able  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the  boats 
Clinton  and  Union,  freight  and  passenger  car- 
riers plying  between  Oregon  City  and  Dayton. 
He  continued  in  this  line  of  business  until  1861, 
when  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  offered 
an  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to  display  his 
patriotism.  Mr.  Apperson  was  among  the  first 
to  lay  down  the  business  duties  of  life,  and  as  a 
private  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Oregon  Cavalry 
from  which  position  he  was  later  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  Instead  of  following  out  the 
original  intention  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, the  government  sent  them  into  eastern  Ore- 
gon, Washington  territory  and  Idaho,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  fighting  Indians  and  bushwhack- 
ing. Mr.  Apperson  continued  in  the  service  until 
1865,  in  which  year  he  obtained  his  honorable 
discharge.  He  at  once  took  up  his  old  occupa- 
tion, that  of  steamboating.  which  he  followed  for 
the  next  five  years. 

During  these  years  spent  on  the  river  and  in 
the  army  Mr.  Apperson  had  gained  an  acquaint- 
ance which  extended  over  a  large  territory.  In 
those  days  it  was  hard  to  find  men  who  were 
capable  to  handle  the  reins  of  government.  Those 
were  the  da\s   when  the  state   was  being  made 


and  it  needed  men  of  unquestioned  ability,  of 
honesty  and  integrity.  A  Republican  in  politics, 
!Mr.  Apperson  had  always  been  found  thoroughlv 
abreast  of  the  times  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
principles  of  his  party.  Recognizing  his  worth 
and  ability  his  party  made  their  first  call  upon 
him  in  1870,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  He  served  his  constituents 
well  and  in  1874  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  office 
of  sheriff,  to  which  position  he  was  later  elected. 
His  administration  was  so  satisfactory  that  his 
party  determined  to  keep  him  in  public  office, 
and  in  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate, 
where  he  served  from  1878  to  1882.  No  mem- 
ber was  more  active  than  he.  Bills  that  were 
calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the  state  always  had 
his  active  and  hearty  support.  r)ther  political 
honors  came  to  Mr.  Apperson  in  1884,  when  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Conven- 
tion held  in  Chicago,  at  which  time  he  labored 
earnestly  for  the  nomination  of  James  G.  Blaine. 
Four  years  later,  in  1888.  he  was  again  called 
upon  to  serve  in  the  legislature,  and  in  1889  he 
was  appointed  registrar  of  the  United  States 
land  office  at  Oregon  City,  which  position  he 
held  for  the  succeeding  four  years.  Since  re- 
tiring from  the  latter  position  he  has  Hved  in 
retirement  from  public  office.  Twenty-four  years 
of  his  life  have  been  given  to  his  state.  His 
record  is  an  honorable  one  over  which  there  falls 
no  shadow  of  shame  or  dishonor. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Apperson  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Masons  in  the  state  and  is  the  oldest 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  having  joined  Multnomah 
Lodge  in  1858,  of  which  he  is  past  master.  He  is 
also  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  has  passed  the  chairs  in  both 
branches  of  the  order,  and  has  been  grand  repre- 
sentative of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
United  States  and  attended  the  convention  held 
in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  1882.  In  1872  he 
served  as  grand  master  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 

All  his  life  Captain  Apperson  has  been  a  stanch 
supporter  of  educational  matters  and  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  schools 
in  the  state.  In  1885  a  law  was  enacted  creating 
a  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis.  In  the  same  year  Captain 
Apperson  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
by  Governor  Moody,  and  at  this  time  he  is  still 
serving.  For  seven  years  he  was  president  of 
the  board  and  during  that  time  he  won  the  ap- 
preciation of  all.  On  his  retirement  from  the 
office  of  president  the  board  passed  resolutions  of 
thanks  and  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  office.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  matters  Mr.  Apperson  has  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  agricultural  conditions 
of  Oregon  and  for  many  years  was  a  member 
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of  the  state  board,  while  for  ten  years  he  served 
as  president  of  the  same. 

In  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  jMr.  Apperson  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  A.  Elliott, 
a  native  of  Missouri  and  a  daughter  of  William 
Elliott,  who  was  born  in  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  a 
farmer  during  his  active  life.  Mr.  Elliott  crossed 
the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1846,  and  has  lived  for 
many  years  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Apperson. 
To  his  credit  is  courageous  service  in  the  Indian 
wars  and  a  life  of  devotion  to  his  family. 

If  space  permitted  the  writer  could  say  much 
more  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Captain  Apperson. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  Willamette  Valley  more 
deserving  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fel- 
low-men than  he.  His  life  is  like  an  open  book — 
open  to  all.  He  has  lived  a  life  of  high  purpose. 
His  interest  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
his  adopted  state  has  been  sincere,  and  by  ex- 
ample he  has  endeavored  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  morality  and  progress  in  all  of  the  avenues 
of  his  activity.  It  is  to  such  men  the  present  gen- 
eration owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  will  never 
be  paid.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  or  done  in 
their  honor.  They  are  the  men  that  have  made 
Oregon  one  of  the  greatest  of  states  and  their 
lives  are  well  worthy  of  emulation. 


CAPT.  GEORGE  ANSON  PEASE.  Not  a 
few  of  the  fortunes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
great  northwest  have  come  from  the  waters  of  its 
many  rivers,  for  steamboating  has  not  been  the 
least  of  the  remunerative  employments  of  this 
section.  Capt.  George  Anson  Pease  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  who  realized  the  possible  profit  of  such 
work,  his  early  observation  having  taught  him  as 
much,  for  his  mother  had  six  brothers  engaged 
in  boating  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  here  in  1850  he  became 
so  employed  and  continued  so  throughout  his 
entire  business  career.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact 
that  he  has  been  successful  in  a  financial  way, 
and  the  general  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
men  bespeak  that  greater  one  which  can  only  be 
won  by  years  of  trustworthiness.  In  1861  Cap- 
tain Pease  rescued  forty  people  from  a  flood, 
proving  those  qualities  which  have  always  dis- 
tinguished his  life. 

The  father  of  Captain  Pease,  Norman  Pease, 
was  an  architect  and  builder  of  New  York  state 
and  said  to  be  the  best  in  his  trade  throughout 
the  state.  He  was  born  in  Ohio  and  after  his  re- 
moval to  New  York  he  married  Harriet  McAllis- 
ter, a  representative  of  a  Scotch  family,  and  he 
died  January  4,  1847,  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
years,  while  she  came  to  Oregon  in  1862  and 
made  her  home  in  Oregon  City  until  her  death 
in  1890,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  She  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 


infancy,  the  others  being  as  follows :  George 
Anson,  of  this  review,  the  oldest  child,  and  the 
only  son,  born  in  Stuyvesant  Landing,  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  September  30,  1830;  Maria  A., 
now  the  wife  of  Alexander  Warner,  of  Mt. 
Tabor;  Martha  E.,  the  widow  of  John  Howser, 
at  the  time  of  her  mother's  death  being  in  Port- 
land, but  now  living  in  New  York  City;  Jane, 
who  became  the  wife  of  A.  M.  Cannon  and  died  in 
Spokane  Falls,  Wash.,  in  1893;  Harriet  E.,  the 
widow  of  Capt.  C.  W.  Pope ;  and  Pamela,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Alfred  Herring  and  died  in 
Portland,  in  1887.  Captain  Pease  and  his  sisters 
were  all  educated  in  the  subscription  schools  of 
his  native  state,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he 
became  connected  with  his  father  to  learn  the 
carpenter  and  joiner's  trade,  and  at  the  death  of 
his  father  he  finished  his  apprenticeship  with  an- 
other man.  He  remained  at  home  until  1849, 
when  he  set  out  for  the  west,  his  trip  being  made 
by  way  of  the  Horn,  bis  arrival  safely  accom- 
plished September  30,  1849.  He  remained  in  Sac- 
ramento for  a  time  and  spent  the  winter  in  the 
mines,  where  he  met  with  success,  which  was 
turned  into  failure  through  his  trust  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  was  working.  Having  lost  all  that 
he  had  gained  he  decided  to  go  north  and  try  his 
fortune  in  Oregon,  arriving  here  in  July,  1850, 
where  he  has  ever  since  remained.  He  purchased 
a  couple  of  boats  and  ran  them  from  Milwaukee 
to  (Oregon  City  and  later  from  Portland.  In  185 1 
the  first  steamboat  was  brought  to  the  Willamette 
river  and  Captain  Pease  secured  a  position  as 
clerk  and  deck-hand,  remaining  for  six  months, 
the  first  boats  being  the  Hoosier,  Oregon,  Can- 
ema  and  Franklin.  With  others  Captain  Pease 
bought  The  Elk  in  1858  and  Onward  in  i860,  and 
became  pilot  and  captain  of  the  steamer  Hoosier 
in  1851.  In  1863  he  built  a  boat  which  he  called 
the  Enterprise  and  ran  on  the  upper  river,  which 
proved  a  profitable  undertaking  and  later  it  was 
put  into  The  People's  Transportation  Company. 
For  some  years  the  captain  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  but  later  they  sold  the  Benja- 
min Holliday  and  he  remained  in  his  employ  as 
superintendent  of  the  river  lines.  Mr.  Holliday 
afterward  sold  out  to  the  Oregon  Steamer  and 
Navigation  Company  and  Captain  Pease  still  re- 
mained as  master  in  the  employ  of  that  company 
until  he  resigned  and  became  a  pilot  in  1879,  after 
some  years  going  to  work  for  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company.  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Lfnited  States  govern- 
ment dredge.  W.  S.  Ladd,  and  remained  success- 
fully until  May.  1903,  when  he  resigned  and  quit 
active  work. 

In  Linn  City,  in  1857,  Captain  Pease  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Mildred  A.  Moore,  who 
was  born  in  Illinois  and  came  to  Oregon  when  she 
was  five  years  old.    She  died  in  Portland,  whither 
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the  family  had  rL-nio\e<l  in  iS()8,  in  October,  1889, 
when  thirty-seven  years  old,  the  mother  of  four 
children,  of  whom  two,  Francis  A.,  aged  six,  and 
George  E.,  aged  two,  are  deceased,  while  the  liv- 
ing are  Archibald  L.,  who  is  married  and  has  two 
sons,  George  Norman,  a  student  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  A.  Leroy.  a  student  of  Hill  Military 
Academy;  and  Harriet  M.,  residing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  wife  of  T.  J.  Colbert,  manager  of  the 
carpet  department  of  the  Emporium,  and  they 
have  two  children :  Mildred  Grace,  now  Mrs. 
Peters,  and  George  Pease  Colbert.  The  children 
of  Captain  Pease  were  all  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oregon  City  and  Portland.  Frater- 
nally the  captain  is  a  prominent  man,  having  been 
made  a  Mason  in  1855,  in  Oregon  City,  and  hav- 
ing acted  as  master  of  Multnomah  Lodge,  which 
is  the  oldest  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  and  belongs 
to  the  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  charter  member  of 
Scottish  Rite  and  member  of  Al  Kader  Temple. 
He  belongs  socially  to  the  Pioneers'  Association 
of  Oregon  and  Historical  Society,  and  in  the  line 
of  his  business  belongs  to  the  Masters  and  Pilots' 
Association  of  Untied  States  Steam  Vessels. 
Captain  Pease  is  a  self-made  man  and  the  success 
which  he  has  achieved  may  be  traced  to  that  de- 
cision of  character  which  impelled  him  to  grasp 
a  difficulty  as  soon  as  presented  and  use  every 
strength  and  purpose  of  his  intellect  to  overcome 
it  and  lift  himself  to  a  higher  position  among  his 
fellow  men. 


KENNETH  A.  J.  MACKENZIE,  M.  D.  The 
founder  of  the  Mackenzie  family  in  America  was 
Roderick  Mackenzie,  a  member  of  an  old  family 
of  Scotland  and  himself  a  native  of  Ross  Shire. 
The  ancient  families  of  Langwell  and  Aldy, 
Earls  of  Cromartie  and  Brahan,  are  meiubers  of 
the  same  family.  When  a  young  man  he  settled 
in  Canada  where  he  soon  became  identified  with 
the  operations  of  the  famous  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, first  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  subse- 
quently rising  to  be  chief  factor  in  the  service. 
Through  his  keen  intelligence  and  rare  executive 
ability  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  of  influence 
among  the  company's  officers,  and  his  work  at  the 
various  posts  where  he  was  stationed  reflected 
the  highest  credit  upon  his  capabilities  and  his 
devotion  to  the  company's  interests.  Upon  re- 
tiring from  active  business  he  purchased  a  home- 
stead at  Melbourne,  Quebec,  on  the  St.  Francis 
river,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  1896.  Throughout  his  life  he  adhered 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
which  faith  he  had  been  reared.  His  wife,  who 
also  died  in  1896.  was  Jane  ^Mackenzie,  a  native 
of  Fort  William,  in  the  Lake  Superior  district. 
Her   father,  also   named   Roderick    Mackenzie,   a 


native  of  Ross  Shire,  Scotland,  likewise  became  a 
chief  factor  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  for  years  was  stationed  in  the 
northwest,  eventually  dying  in  the  Red  River 
settlement,  where  he  owned  a  large  farm. 

In  the  family  of  which  Dr.  Mackenzie  was 
the  eldest  son  there  were  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Of  these,  Peter  is  a  well-known  ad- 
vocate in  Quebec,  and  rendered  able  service  as 
a  representative  of  his  district  in  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  Thomas  is  a  farmer  in  Australia. 
Francis  A.  is  engaged  in  business  in  jMontreal. 
One  of  the  daughters,  Isabella,  is  married  to  R. 
Lea  Barnes,  manager  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Bank ; 
and  resides  in  Portland,  while  the  other,  Jane 
Mackenzie,  continues  to  occupy  the  old  home- 
stead. 

Kenneth  A.  J.  Mackenzie  was  born  in  Cum- 
berland House,  Manitoba,  January  13,  1859.  As 
a  boy  he  was  afforded  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages, attending  the  Nest  .\cadeniy  in  Scot- 
land, later  the  high  school  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
and  subsequently  being  graduated  from  Upper 
Canada  College  in  Toronto.  Having  decided  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  in  1877  he  matricu- 
lated in  McGil!  University,  where  he  took  a  com- 
plete course  of  lectures,  being  graduated  in  1881 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  C.  M.  With  a  desire 
to  broaden  his  professional  knowledge  before 
undertaking  active  practice,  he  went  to  Edin- 
burg,  Scotland,  where  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  L.  R.  C.  P.  and  S.  E.  In  the  hospitals  and 
clinics  of  Berlin,  \'ienna,  Paris  and  London  he 
had  further  advantages  of  the  highest  importance 
to  one  whose  ambition  was  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Upon  returning  to  America,  Dr.  Mackenzie, 
in  1882,  located  in  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  has 
since  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  skill 
in  surgery  and  accuracy  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment in  general  practice.  By  his  professional 
brethren  he  is  at  this  time  freely  accorded  the 
position  of  pre-eminence  among  the  practitioners 
of  ( Vegon,  and  ranks  as  the  peer  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  distinguished  medical  scientists  of 
the  Pacific  slope.  Aside  from  his  large  private 
practice,  he  has  been  variously  identified  with  im- 
|3ortant  interests  properly  associated  with  his  pro- 
fessional work.  For  twenty  years  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  Oregon 
State  University.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  to 
the  staiT  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  where  his 
broad  knowledge  and  observation,  extending  into 
the  hospitals  of  the  medical  centers  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  this  country,  made  his  services  es- 
pecially valuable.  He  has  also  held  the  post  of 
chief  surgeon  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion   Company,      His  high    standing  among  the 
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members  of  the  profession  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  honored  by  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Oregon  State  Medical  Association 
and  of  the  Portland  Medical  Societ),  in  both 
of  which  organization  he  has  been  an  active 
laborer.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Surgeons.  Fraternally  and 
socially  he  is  identified  with  the  University  Club 
and  the  Arlington  Club,  and  is  a  life  member  of 
the  Portland  Library  Association.  In  religious 
connections  he  is  a  member  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  of  Portland,  and  is  a  contributor  to  the 
success  of  other  movements  of  a  religious  and 
benevolent  nature. 

On  1885  Dr.  Alackenzie  married  Cora  Hardy 
Scott,  a  native  of  Louisiana,  and  a  daughter  of 
Pliny  and  Cora  Hardy  of  St.  Landry's  parish, 
La.  She  died  in  1901.  Their  children  are 
named  as  follows :  Ronald  Seaforth.  Jean  Stuart, 
Barbara  and  Kenneth  A.   I.,  ]r. 


COL.  HENRY  E.  DOSCH.  In  noting  the 
history  of  the  Dosch  family  we  find  they  were 
prominent  in  military  affairs  in  Germany,  where 
Col.  John  B.  Dosch  and  his  father.  Col.  Ernest 
Dosch,  were  officers  in  the  army ;  and  the  former 
had  two  brothers  who  also  held  high  rank  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  At  the  close  of  an  hon- 
orable career  in  the  army  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service,  and  subsequently,  with  a  record  of 
which  he  might  well  be  proud,  he  retired  to  his 
large  estate  adjoining  Kastel-Mainz,  and  there 
his  last  years  were  passed.  His  wife,  Anna,  was  a 
daughter  of  Ulrich  Busch,  a  large  and  wealthy 
lumber  merchant  of  Kastel-Mainz ;  her  brother, 
Adolphus  Busch,  has  since  become  one  of  the 
most  prominent  residents  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In 
her  family  of  seven  children  one  son  and  one 
daughter  survive,  the  former  being  Col.  Henry 
E.  Dosch,  of  Portland,  proposed  director-general 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  and  commis- 
sioner of  the  board  of  horticultural  commission- 
ers of  Oregon. 

In  his  native  town  of  Kastel-Mainz,  where 
he  was  born  June  17,  1841,  Col.  Henry  E.  Dosch 
received  excellent  educational  advantages.  On 
the  completion  of  the  regular  course  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Kastel-Mainz,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  large  importing  oil  house, 
where  he  served  for  three  years.  In  March  of 
i860  he  came  to  America  and  secured  employ- 
ment as  bookkeeper  in  St.  Louis.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  as  member  of 
General  Fremont's  body  guard,  serving  as  such 
until  November,  1861,  when  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  men  composing  the  guard  were  honor- 
ably discharged.  At  the  battle  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,   these   valiant   guardsmen   met    and    routed 


three  thousand  Confederates  in  a  desperate  con- 
flict that  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon  until 
dark.  During  this  engagement  Mr.  Dosch  was 
wounded  in  the  right  leg.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  this  baptism  of  fire  would  dis- 
courage Mr.  Dosch  from  further  efforts  to  enlist ; 
but  not  so.  On  the  expiration  of  his  time  he 
endeavored  to  secure  admission  into  the  volun- 
teer service,  and  in  March  of  1862  was  accepted 
as  a  member  of  Company  C,  Fifth  Missouri 
Cavalry.  Later,  on  account  of  losses  in  the  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  these  regiments  were  consolidated 
and  he  then  resigned.  A  later  office  was  that  of 
sergeant  of  Company  C,  after  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  sergeant-major  of  the  regiment  and 
then  adjutant,  and  for  the  last  three  months  he 
was  acting  colonel.  On  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  regiments,  in  1863,  he  resigned  his  position 
and  retired  from  the  service. 

The  first  experience  of  Colonel  Dosch  with 
western  life  and  environment  was  gained  in  1863, 
when  he  crossed  the  plains  with  ox-teams  and 
after  two  weeks  in  Salt  Lake  City  continued  his 
journey  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.  For  a  time  lie 
was  connected  with  the  Wells-Fargo  pony  ex- 
press, and  at  one  time  he  walked  from  Omaha 
to  Sacramento  and  thence  to  San  Francisco.  In 
April  of  1864  he  became  bookkeeper  and  cashier 
for  a  firm  dealing  in  miner's  supplies  at  The 
Dalles.  The  next  year  he  embarked  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  at  Canon  City,  Ore.,  and  contin- 
ued until  the  loss  of  his  stock  and  store  by  fire 
led  him  to  come  to  Portland  in  1871.  In  this 
city  he  conducted  a  wholesale  business  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  line  for  nineteen  years,  having 
his  establishment  on  Front  street.  The  mental 
and  nervous  strain  incident  to  the  building  up  of 
a  large  wholesale  business  proved  very  trying 
and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  retire,  in  order  that 
his  health  might  not  be  permanently  injured. 
Being  of  too  active  a  temperament  to  enjoy  com- 
plete rest,  he  turned  his  attention  to  horticulture, 
a  science  which  has  always  possessed  the  keenest 
fascination  for  him.  In  1889  the  governor  of 
Oregon  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  board  of 
horticultural  commissioners  and  each  succeeding 
governor  has  re-appointed  him  to  the  office. 
During  his  term  of  service  five  volumes  of  bien- 
nial reports  have  been  issued.  Those  published 
in  1899  and  1901  have  been  adopted  as  text 
books  at  Cornell  University,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, University  of  Wisconsin.  Stuttgart  Uni- 
versity in  Germany,  and  various  colleges  in 
England. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  has  Colonel  Dosch  more 
materially  aided  in  the  progress  of  Oregon  and 
in  bringing  before  the  world  a  knowledge  of  its 
resources,  than  through  his  connection  with  ex- 
hibits of  the  products  of  the  state.  During  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  an  exhibit  was  inaugu- 
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rated  that  attracted  much  attention  from  people 
who  previously  had  been  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  state's  possibilities.  Through  his  efforts 
the  legislature  was  interested  in  the  exhibit  and 
an  appropriation  was  made,  thereby  enhancing 
the  success  of  the  enterprise.  A  later  project 
which  he  superintended  was  the  exhibit  of  the 
products  of  Oregon  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Ex- 
position at  Omaha.  So  successful  was  he  in  this 
work  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  position 
in  connection  with  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Inter-State  and  West 
Indies  Exposition  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  One  of 
the  highest  honors  of  his  life  came  to  him  with 
his  appointment  as  director-general  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  to  which  he  is  now  giving 
much  time  and  thought.  During  1903  he  will 
have  charge  of  an  exhibit  at  Ozaka,  Japan,  and 
while  visiting  this  International  Exposition  it 
is  his  hope  to  arouse  an  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  Japanese  and  induce  them  to  make  an  exhibit 
at  Portland  during  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position. 

There  is  probably  no  citizen  of  Portland  whose 
knowledge  of  horticulture  is  broader  and  more 
thorough  than  that  possessed  by  Colonel  Dosch. 
In  his  office  as  commissioner  of  the  state  board 
of  horticultural  commissioners,  he  has  directed 
its  operations  and  headed  its  work  in  the  direction 
of  bringing  to  the  people  of  the  state,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Oregon  soil, 
its  possibilities  as  a  horticultural  center,  and  the 
special  fruits  suited  to  various  localities.  Often 
he  has  accepted  invitations  to  contribute  to  hor- 
ticultural journals,  and  the  articles  appearing 
therein  over  his  signature  always  command  a 
wide  reading.  His  association  with  the  board  of 
horticultural  commissioners  has  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  fruit-growing  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  to  those  having  a  knowledge 
of  his  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  board's 
reports  the  accepted  value  of  the  reports  is  a 
tribute  to  his  accuracy  and  judgment.  It  may 
be  doubted  if  any  measure  has  contributed  more 
to  the  development  of  Oregon's  horticultural  re- 
sources than  the  act  of  legislature,  approved 
February  25,  1889,  for  the  creation  of  a  state 
board  of  horticulture ;  and  it  may  also  be  doubted 
if  any  one  member  of  the  board  has  contributed 
in  so  great  a  degree  to  its  success  as  has  Colonel 
Dosch.  As  originally  created,  the  board  of  hor- 
ticulture consists  of  six  members,  appointed  by 
the  governor,  secretary  of  state  and  state  treas- 
urer. One  member  represents  the  state  at  large, 
while  the  others  represent  five  districts,  namely : 
first  district,  Multnomah,  Clackamas.  Yamhill, 
Washington,  Columbia,  Clatsop  and  Tillamook 
counties ;  second  district,  Marion,  Polk,  Benton, 
Lincoln,  Linn  and  Lane  counties ;  third  district, 
Douglas,    Jackson,    Klaniatli,    Josephine,    Coos, 


Curry  and  Lake  counties;  fourth  district,  Wasco, 
Sherman,  Morrow,  Gilliam  and  Crook  counties; 
and  fifth  district,  Umatilla,  Union,  Wallowa, 
Baker,  Malheur,  Harney  and  Grant  counties. 
The  members  reside  in  the  districts  for  which 
thev  are  appointed  and  are  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  practical  experience  in  or  knowl- 
edge of  horticulture.  Appointment  is  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  present  officers  of  the  board 
are  E.  L.  Smith,  president ;  L.  T.  Reynolds,  treas- 
urer, and  Henry  E.  Dosch,  secretary,  while  the 
representatives  of  districts  are  as  follows : 
W.  K.  Newell,  first  district;  L.  T.  Reynolds, 
second  district ;  A.  H.  Carson,  third  district ; 
Emile  Schanno,  fourth  district ;  Judd  Geer,  fifth 
district ;  and  E.  L.  Smith,  state-at-large. 

The  marriage  of  Colonel  Dosch  was  solemnized 
at  Canon  City,  Ore.,  in  1866,  and  united  with 
him  Marie  Louise  Fleurot,  who  was  born  in 
France  and  received  her  education  in  Portland. 
They  are  the  parents  of  six  children  now  living, 
namely  ;  Ernst,  who  is  a  merchant  at  Skagway, 
Alaska ;  Lillie,  Camelia,  Arno,  Roswell  and  Mar- 
guerite. The  family  attend  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church  of  Portland,  in  which  Colonel  Dosch 
for  a  time  officiated  as  treasurer. 

For  several  terms  he  was  commander  of  Lin- 
coln-Garfield Post  No.  3,  G.  A.  R.  During  his 
residence  in  Canon  City  in  1867  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  is  now  identified  with  Minerva  Lodge 
in  Portland.  During  1887-88  he  was  grand 
master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Oregon.  In  politics 
he  has  always  been  allied  with  the  Democratic 
party,  but  during  the  campaigns  of  1896  and 
1900  connected  himself  with  the  gold  wing  oi 
that  party,  not  being  in  favor  of  a  sixteen-to-one 
standard.  During  the  long  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  west  he  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
progress  in  the  world  of  thought  and  action,  anil 
while  especially  devoted  to  the  great  northwest, 
yet  has  no  narrow  spirit  of  prejudice,  but  is 
loyal  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  interested 
in  worldwide  progress.  Frequent  trips  to  the 
east,  as  well  as  several  voyages  across  the  ocean 
to  the  old  home  land,  have  brought  to  him  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  development  of  our 
nation  and  the  influence  of  modern  thought  in 
the  old  world ;  but,  while  loyal  to  the  land  of 
his  birth,  he  believes  the  history  of  the  future 
ages  is  to  be  written  by  the  LTnited  States  and 
especially  by  that  portion  thereof  lying  beyond 
the  Rockies. 


EARL  C.  BRONAUGH,  JR.  From  his  earli- 
est recollections  identified  with  the  history  of 
Portland,  Mr.  P.ronaugh  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
opportunities   offered   by   his   home   cit>-,   and    is 
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one  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  its  possi- 
bilities. He  was  born  in  Cross  count}'.  Ark., 
February  26,  1866,  and  when  two  years  of  age 
was  brought  to  Oregon  by  his  father,  E.  C. 
I^ronaugh.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Portland,  and  was  completed  at  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1888,  with  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  Three  years  later  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma 
neater.  He  began  the  study  of  law  while  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  Whalley,  llronaugh  &  Northup, 
and  afterward  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  l;niversity  of  Oregon,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1890,  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
During  June  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  taking  up  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  he  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Bronaugh,  jMcArthur.  Fenton  &  Bro- 
naugh,  which,  by  the  death  of  Judge  McArthur, 
in  1897,  and  the  retirement  of  the  senior  Bro- 
naugh, was  changed  to  Fenton,  Bronaugh  & 
Muir.  The  latter  partnership  was  dissolved  in 
February,  1900,  and  later  the  firm  of  Bronaugh 
&  Bronaugh  was  organized  by  Mr.  Bronaugh 
and  .his  cousin,  Jerry  Bronaugh,  the  two  now 
conducting  a  general  practice  and  acting  as  at- 
torneys for  a  number  of  corporations.  Mr.  Bro- 
naugh has  made  a  specialty  of  the  law  of  real 
property,  and  has  been,  since  1900,  attorney  for 
several   foreign   loan   companies. 

Mr.  Bronaugh  was  married  in  San  Jose,  Cal., 
to  Miss  Grace  Huggins,  a  native  of  Iowa.  They 
now  have  four  children :  Elizabeth,  Lewis, 
Earl  C,  Jr.,  and  Polly.  The  family  is  connected 
with  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Qiurch  of  Port- 
land, in  which  Mr.  Bronaugh  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  and  for  eight  years  has  been 
Sunday  school  superintendent.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Arlington  Club,  University  Club,  State 
Bar  Association  and  Alumni  Association  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  and  Phi  Delta  Phi  are  among 
the  organizations  to  which  he  belongs.  During 
his  university  work  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Chase  Chapter  of  Legal  Fraternity,  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  University  of  Oregon.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  A.  O.  L'.  W.  and  the  Royal 
Arcanum.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  Seventh  ward  in  the  city  council,  and  served 
two  years,  meantime  being  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  streets,  health  and  police,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  LTnder 
appointment  by  the  legislature  in  1901  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  charter  board  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  executive  de- 
partment and  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
legislative   department. 


EARL  C.  BRONAUGH.  In  the  last  half 
century  the  lawyer  has  been  a  pre-eminent  factor 
in  all  affairs  of  private  concern  and  national  im- 
portance. He  has  been  depended  upon  to  con- 
serve the  best  and  permanent  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  is  a  recognized  power  in  all 
the  avenues  of  life.  He  stands  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  is  a  representative  of  a  profession  whose 
followers,  if  they  would  gain  honor,  fame  and 
success,  must  be  men  of  merit  and  ability.  Such 
a  one  was  Earl  C.  Bronaugh,  who  passed  away 
■  March  6,  1899,  after  a  connection  of  thirty- 
one  years  with  the  bar  of  Oregon,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  never  was  an  attorney  in  the 
state  who  was  held  in  higher  respect  by  his  asso- 
ciates. Coming  to  the  state  at  a  time  when 
the  work  of  development  had  just  begun,  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  substantial  growth  and 
upbuilding  of  the  same.  Unostentatious  in  man- 
ner, he  never  allowed  himself  to  become  a  pub- 
lic man,  preferring  to  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

At  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  members  of  the  Bronaugh  family,  who 
were  French  Huguenots,  fled  to  Scotland  for 
refuge,  and  from  there  came  to  America.  The 
emigration  must  have  taken  place  some  time  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  as  members  of  the  family 
took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Jeremiah  Bronaugh,  the  father  of  the  personal 
subject  of  this  review,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
where  the  family  had  settled  at  a  very  early 
day.  In  about  1846,  Mr.  Bronaugh  became  a 
pioneer  of  western  Tennessee,  and  still  later 
removed  to  Arkansas,  where  he  lived  the  balance 
of  his  life.  In  early  manhood  he  was  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  but  the  most  of  his 
life  was  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  By 
marriage  he  was  united  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Clapp,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Earl  B.  Clapp,  of  Ab- 
ingdon, Va.  Dr.  Clapp  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  served  as  surgeon  during  the  war 
of  181 2  with  the  Virginia  troops.  He  married 
Elizabeth  Craig,  of  Abingdon,  a  daughter  of 
Capt.  Robert  Craig.  Captain  Craig  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1787  he  removed  to  the 
Old  Dominion.  During  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence he  served  under  Washington  during 
two  campaigns.  He  was  also  very  active  in  pro- 
moting patriotic  societies,  organizing  many  in 
different  portions  of  the  country.  He  died  in 
Abingdon  in  1834,  aged  ninety  years.  For 
seventy  years  he  was  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dr.  Earl  B.  Clapp 
was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Clapp,  a  native  of 
Dorchester,  England,  who  came  to  this  country 
in  1633,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  descendants  of  the  familv  resided  until  some 
time  prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  when  Dr.  Clapp 
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migrated  to  Mrginia,  being  the  first  member 
of  the  family  to  leave  the  New  England  states. 
His  marriag'e  with  Elizabeth  Craig  resulted  in 
the  birth  of  four  children,  one  of  whom  was 
Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Jeremiah 
Bronaugh.  Of  this  latter  union  there  were 
seven  children,  three  of  whom  lived  to  reach  ma- 
ture years,  as  follows:  Earl  C,  our  subject; 
Anna  Louisa,  now  Airs.  Poindexter,  of  Bard- 
well,  Ky.,  and  William  J.,  who  died  in  Arkansas. 
His  son,  Jerry,  is  now  an  attorney  of  the  city  of 
Portland. 

Earl  C.  Bronaugh  was  born  in  Abingdon, 
V'a.,  March  4,  183 1.  There  he  spent  the  first 
twelve  years  of  his  life,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to 
Shelby  county,  Tenn.  There  a  new  home  was 
founded  in  the  wilderness,  and  for  six  years  Mr. 
Bronaugh  assisted  his  father  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  and  wood.  While  a  resident  of  Abingdon 
he  had  attended  the  public  schools  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  an  education,  and  while  working 
with  his  father  he  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
study.  Early  in  life  he  had  become  imbued 
with  a  desire  to  make  law  his  life  occupation. 
Accordingly,  in  1847,  ^^^  entered  the  law  office 
of  his  uncle,  J.  W.  Clapp,  of  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.,  and  after  two  years  of  study  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar. 

Being  without  means  to  take  up  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  once,  the  following  two 
years  were  spent  in  teaching  in  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas.  He  then  located  at  Jacksonport, 
Ark.,  where  he  engaged  in  practice  for  a  short 
time.  Soon  after  he  removed  to  Little  Rock, 
the  same  state,  where  for  a  time  he  served  as 
clerk  of  the  chancery  court.  Later,  two  years 
were  spent  at  Brownsville,  Ark.,  from  which 
place  he  removed  to  Helena,  in  the  same  state. 
Here  he  became  prominently  identified  with 
affairs  and  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
in  i860.  This  office  he  continued  to  hold  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war. 

While  not  a  man  in  sympathy  with  slavery,  his 
education  and  environments  had  been  such  as  to 
imbue  him  with  the  principles  of  the  south.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  state  sovereignty  and  when 
his  adopted  state  seceded  from  the  Union  he 
gave  his  support  to  the  Confederate  cause.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  south  and  for  one 
vear  continued  in  the  service.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time  his  health  failed  and  he  soon 
after  received  his  discharge  from  the  service  and 
returned  home,  where  he  remained  until  the  close 
nf  the  war.  For  a  time  after  the  close  of  the 
great  struggle  he  remained  in  the  south,  but  he 
soon  realized  that  it  was  a  poor  country  in 
which  to  strive  for  a  fortune  and  position  and 
after  a  few  years  he  determined  to  seek  newer 
fields   in   the    far   west   where   there   were    fairer 


chances  for  reward.  In  the  year  1868  he  came 
to  the  city  of  Portland.  On  reaching  here  he 
was  without  a  dollar  in  the  world,  but  he  was 
not  of  the  sort  that  give  up  and  become  dis- 
heartened. He  was  determined  to  succeed  and 
at  once  opened  a  law  office.  From  the  first  he 
received  his  share  of  the  public's  patronage  and 
as  time  passed  and  people  learned  of  his  ability 
his  practice  grew  until  at  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were  none  that  commanded  a  more  ex- 
tensive clientage,  and  his  legal  attainments 
placed  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Oregon 
bar. 

For  three  years  he  was  associated  with  Hon. 
John  Catlin  as  a  partner  and  for  ten  years  was 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dolph,  IBronaugh, 
Dolph  &  Simon.  In  1882,  owing  to  failing 
health,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  St.  Clair 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
On  his  return  to  Portland  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Whalley,  Bronaugh  & 
Northup.  The  senior  member  of  this  firm  re- 
tired in  1889,  and  from  that  time  until  the 
death  of  Mr.  Bronaugh,  the  style  of  the  firm 
was  Bronaugh  &  Northup. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Portland 
bar  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Bronaugh  there 
was  a  large  attendance  and  many  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  the  city  delivered  a  number  of 
scholarly  and  eloquent  orations.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  there  was  never  before  a  like  meeting 
where  so  many  sincere  and  able  addresses  were 
given.  The  committee  on  resolutions,  in  addition 
to  a  sketch  of  his  life,  presented  the  following 
eulogy,  which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting : 

"  As  a  lawyer.  Judge  Bronaugh  had  few  if 
any  superiors  at  the  Oregon  bar.  Some  might 
excel  him  in  eloquence,  others  in  powers  for 
skillful  cross  examination,  but  no  one  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  law  or  accuracy  of  statement. 
No  case  intrusted  to  him  was  lost  through  his 
want  of  care,  research  or  ability.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  no  man  could  make  a  better 
record  in  a  cause  for  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  no  lawyer  saw  the  controlling  ques- 
tions in  a  case  with  more  clearness  than  he. 
Before  a  jury  he  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
antagonist.  Always  in  earnest  himself  in  what 
he  did,  he  never  failed  to  impress  those  whom 
he  addressed  with  the  sincerity  of  his  views. 
Persuasive  in  speech,  logical  and  forceful  in  ar- 
gument, with  a  play  often  of  quiet  and  grace- 
ful humor  and  gentle  wit,  of  which  he  used  to 
please  and  not  to  wound,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  been  a  great  verdict  winner. 
Those  whom  he  vanquished  in  forensic  contest 
never  felt  the  sting  of  their  defeat  intensified  by 
any  boasting  on  his  part  or  the  detraction  of 
the  abilities  or  conduct  of  his  adversary.  In 
defeat     he    was     always    calm,    courteous    and 
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brave ;  fertile  in  resources  but  fair  in  action. 
It  is  not  the  language  of  mortuary  panegyric, 
but  the  plain  simple  truth,  which  everyone  in 
the  community  in  which  for  thirty  years  he  has 
lived  and  labored,  will  attest,  to  say  of  him  that 
his  name  was  the  synonym  of  uprightness  and 
honor,  and  that  he  was  in  the  estimation  of 
everyone,  whether  client  or  adversary,  esteemed 
and  respected  as  an  honest  man. 

"  Priceless  indeed  is  that  legacy  of  a  good 
and  honored  name  that  he  bequeathed  to  his 
famih'  vi'hich  he  loved  so  well,  and  for  whom  he 
so  cheerfully  labored.  He  was  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father ;  a  kind  and  generous  neighbor ; 
a  plain  and  simple  gentleman  of  the  old  school ; 
unaffected  in  manner,  speech  and  dress ;  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  his  profession  and  unmindful 
of  the  strife  and  contentions  of  public  life.  He 
did  not  mingle  much  in  public,  was  retiring  and 
modest,  and  preferred  the  quiet  home,  the  grave 
decorum  of  the  court  room,  and  the  desk  and 
library  of  his  office.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
religious  convictions,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  human  race.  The  loss  of  seven 
children  in  their  childhood  and  youth  gave  a 
touch  of  sorrow  to  his  face,  and  the  gravity  of 
life  and  its  issues  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  his  whole  career.  And  yet  he  was  a  most 
hopeful  man  in  the  promises  of  the  faith  he  pro- 
fessed. The  hope  of  a  simple,  sincere  Christi- 
anitv  animated  his  life  and  efforts.  To  him  this 
life  was  but  a  preparation  for  that  to  come.  It 
was  therefore  doubly  earnest  to  him,  for  as  Long- 
fellow wrote,  he  felt — 

'  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest. 
And   the  grave  is  not   its   goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returneth 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul.' 

"  Although  his  star  of  life  is  no  longer  seen, 
yet  it  has  set  as  sets  the  morning  star  in  beauty, 
which  goes  not  down  behind  the  darkened  clouds 
of  the  west,  but  melts  away  in  the  pure  radiance 
of  Heaven.  Let  us  emulate  his  virtues  and  fol- 
low his  example." 

Mr.  Bronaugh  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Though  reared  in  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  later  in  life  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Christian  Adventist  denomination,  and  became 
an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause.  He  was  a  man 
of  imsullied  reputation,  pure  minded,  generous 
hearted,  and  always  adhering  strictly  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  laid  down  for  his  self-govern- 
ment, when,  as  a  thoughtful  and  reasoning 
creature,  he  first  decided  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  blaster  of  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men. 
He  contributed  liberally  of  his  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and   his  benevolence 


aside  from  church  work  was  numerous,  though 
very  quietly  conducted.  The  ethical  system  as- 
sociated with  the  church  was  carried  by  him  into 
his  daily  life,  and  in  Masonry,  in  which  he  took 
an  earnest  and  active  interest,  he  found  the 
fellow  of  the  church.  The  time  he  had  to  spare 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible ;  it  was  his  recreation, 
and  many  of  the  Biblical  articles  from  his  pen 
have  been  published  in  different  sections  of  the 
country. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  CABLES.  The  descendant 
of  a  family  identified  for  many  years  with  the 
jurisprudence  of  Ohio,  with  the  founding  of  at 
least  one  of  the  towns  of  that  state,  and  with  the 
maintenance  of  its  agricultural  prestige,  the 
career  of  Hon.  John  F.  Caples  has  naturally  been 
founded  on  broad  and  liberal  lines,  and  with  a 
view  to  large  accomplishment.  He  was  born  at 
what  is  now  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  January  12, 
1832,  and  is  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  and 
two  daughters  born  to  Judge  Robert  Francis  and 
Charlotte  (Laffer)  Caples,  natives  respectively 
of  Westmoreland  and  Allegheny  counties,  Pa. 
The  paternal  grandfather  Caples  was  of  Eng- 
lish descent,  and  was  an  early  settler  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Judge  Robert  Francis  Caples  became  identified 
with  Wayne  county  at  a  very  early  day,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  was  associate  judge  of 
the  county  courts.  In  time  he  removed  to  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Tiffin,  Seneca  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  entered,  cleared  and  improved  the  land 
upon  which  the  town  of  Risdon  was  built,  and  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors.  The  near- 
by town  of  Rome,  of  which  Mr.  Foster  was  pro- 
prietor, was  eventually  incorporated  with  Risdon, 
under  the  name  of  Fostoria.  Judge  Caples 
studied  law  in  his  youth  antl  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  in  after  Hfe  becoming  known  for  his  equit- 
able rulings  and  wise  disposition  of  legal  com- 
plications. His  death  occurred  in  1835  o^  chol- 
era. His  wife  was  of  German  descent,  and  a 
(laughter  of  John  Laffer,  a  pioneer  of  Allegheny 
county.  Pa.,  who  followed  the  martial  fortunes 
of  W^ashington  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
under  command  of  General  Wayne.  Mrs.  Caples 
died  in  Ohio  in  1852,  having  survived  her  hus- 
band seventeen  years.  Three  of  her  large  family 
are  living,  and  of  these  Henry  L.,  a  resident  of 
N'ancouver.  an  attorney,  and  ex-member  of  the 
Washington  legislature,  came  to  the  coast  in  1852. 

The  education  of  Hon.  John  F.  Caples  was  ac- 
quired in  Risdon,  now  Fostoria.  Ohio,  and  at  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  L^niversity  at  Delaware,  which 
latter  institution  he  attended  for  four  years.  His 
legal  training  was  inaugurated  with  the  firm  of 
Stanton     &     Allison,     of     Bellefontaine,     Logan 
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county.  Ohio,  and  he  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Logan  county  in  1853.  In  1855  he 
transferred  liis  law  practice  to  Findlay,  Ohio,  and 
later  to  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  after  returning  to 
Ohio  entered  the  government  recruiting  service 
in  northwest  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana.  In 
1865  he  brought  his  family  to  the  coast  via  the 
Isthmus,  San  Francisco  and  to  Vancouver.  Wash., 
in  which  latter  city  he  engaged  in  practice  and 
served  as  city  attorney.  A  year  later,  in  1866, 
he  located  in  Portland,  and  in  1872  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  from  Multnomah  county,  was 
cliairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  assisted 
in  the  election  of  ]\Ir.  ^litchell  to  his  first  term 
in  the  United  States  senate.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  district  attorney,  his  territory  compris- 
ing Multnomah,  Washington,  Clackamas,  Colum- 
bia and  Clatsop  counties,  a  responsibility  main- 
tained by  Mr.  Caples  for  six  years  in  succession, 
an  honor  hitherto  accorded  to  no  district  attorney 
in  the  state.  In  1897  Mr.  Caples  was  appointed 
L'nited  States  consul  to  Valparaiso,  Chili,  by 
President  McKinley,  and  while  holding  this  im- 
portant post  had  opportunity  to  exercise  the  dip- 
lomacy and  tact  which  have  been  important 
factors  in  the  formation  of  his  success,  and  which 
were  especially  required  because  of  the  compli- 
cations resulting  from  the  Spanish-American 
war.  Mr.  Caples  resigned  the  consulship  in  1901, 
and  thereafter  returned  to  Portland,  where  he 
has  since  engaged  in  a  general  practice  of  law. 
In  Champaign  county,  Ohio.  Mr.  Caples  mar- 
ried Sarah  J.  Morrison,  in  1854,  Mrs.  Caples  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Ohio,  and  her  death  occurred 
in  California  in  1877.  Six  children  \vere  born  of 
this  union :  Carrie,  wife  of  Dr.  \\'.  H.  Saylor,  of 
Portland ;  Mrs.  Matthieu,  of  Portland ;  Mrs. 
Paget,  of  Portland ;  Mrs.  Anthony,  of  Califor- 
nia :  Robert  A.,  a  newspaper  man  of  \'inita,  I.  T. ; 
and  Jennie,  living  at  home.  Mr.  Caples  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Bar  Association  and  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Fraternally  he  is  associated 
with  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the 
Consistory  and  the  thirty-second  degree  of  Scot- 
tish Rite ;  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  As  a  stanch  upholder  of  Republican- 
ism he  has  enrolled  himself  among  the  western 
politicians  in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  much 
abused  term,  and  aside  from  the  honors  before 
mentioned,  served  as  presidential  elector  of  Ore- 
gon in  1892.  and  was  the  messenger  who  conveyed 
the  vote  to  Washington.  In  1896  he  served  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  President  McKinley.  Back 
in  Ohio  Mr.  Caples  was  a  delegate  to  the  Ohio 
state  convention  at  Columbus  in  1856,  and  he  was 
present  at  the  Chicago  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  an  orator,  eloquent  and  effective 
platform  speaker,  and  general  trial  lawyer,  Mr. 
Caples  is  excelled  by  few,  if  any,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  within  the  state  of  Oregon  no  one  is 


personally  known  to  more  people  than  he.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  chairman  of  the  same  for  manv  vears. 


HON.  JAAIES  WILLIS  NESMITH.  The 
name  which  heads  this  review  is  one  written 
high  in  the  annals  of  Oregon's  history,  and 
stands  for  the  life  of  a  man  whose  influence  still 
makes  itself  felt  throughout  various  circles  in 
the  life  of  the  west.  Beyond  the  borders  of  the 
state  which  Colonel  Nesmith  made  his  by  the  life 
and  work  of  a  pioneer,  has  also  gone  that  broad- 
ening influence,  for  he  became  one  of  the  prom- 
inent men  of  the  national  government  during 
the  trying  times  of  '61,  and  gave  the  strengdi  of 
his  intellect  and  manhood  toward  the  support 
of  those  principles,  upon  which  the  foundation 
of  the  Union  rests.  True,  always,  to  his  princi- 
ples of  honor,  loyal  to  that  which  claimed  his 
allegiance,  and  earnest  in  the  prosecution  of 
whatever  duty  came  into  his  hands.  Colonel  Nes- 
mith won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  friend  and  foe  alike 
trusting  him,  for  in  his  social,  business  and  polit- 
ical relations,  in  public  and  private  life,  his 
career  was  free  from  the  stain  of  dishonesty. 
C)regon  is  justly  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  repre- 
sentative son. 

The  life  of  Hon.  James  \\'illis  Nesmith  began 
in  New  I'lrunswick,  in  1820,  \vhile  his  parents, 
William  Morrison  and  Harriet  (  Willis  )  Nesmith, 
were  visiting  in  the  north.  Both  the  father  and 
mother  of  Colonel  Nesmith  were  representatives 
of  old  and  distinguished  families,  on  the  pater- 
nal side  inheriting  the  sturdy  qualities  of  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry.  After  their  marriage  in  1814  the 
young  people  took  up  their  abode  in  Maine, 
where  they  remained  until  the  death  of  die 
mother,  which  occurred  while  the  colonel  was 
still  an  infant.  When  this  son  was  five  years 
old,  the  father  lost  his  entire  fortune  by  fire, 
and  was  thus  prevented  from  giving  to  his 
children  those  advantages  which  would  otherwise 
have  l)een  theirs.  Though  deprived  of  the  reg- 
ular training  of  school.  Colonel  Nesmitli  did 
much  studying,  as  he  had  a  natural  inclination 
for  books,  and  had  also  a  keen  observation,  which 
enabled  him  to  pick  up  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
know-ledge  as  he  grew  older  and  found  more 
association  with  tlie  outside  world.  Like  many 
another  eastern-bred  youth,  he  felt  a  strong  de- 
sire to  test  his  ability  in  a  pioneer  life,  and  he 
was  not  old  when  he  came  as  far  west  as  Ohio, 
and  in  company  with  his  cousin.  Joseph  G.  Wil- 
son, late  member  of  Congress  from  Oregon, 
attended  the  district  school  near  Cincinnati.  A 
little  later  he  came  to  Missouri,  and  was  joined 
bv   his    father,    who  died  and   was  buried   there. 
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After  the  death  of  the  elder  man  the  younger 
had  left  no  ties  to  bind  him  to  the  east,  and  he 
at  once  sought  to  join  a  company  bound  for  the 
trip  across  the  plains.  He  failed  to  join  the 
party  he  sought,  but  became,  instead,  a  member 
•  if  the  Applegate  party,  who  crossed  in  1843. 
Locating  in  Oregon  City,  he  followed  out  the 
suggestion  of  Peter  Burnett,  who  was  also  one 
uf  the  party  that  crossed  the  plains  in  1843,  and 
began  the  study  of  law.  With  that  application 
which  ever  distinguished  his  efforts,  the  colonel 
si.iiin  became  familiar  with  the  common  sense 
idea  of  jurisprudence  contained  in  the  few  books 
which  came  into  his  possession,  and  two  years 
later  c|ualified  to  fill  the  office  of  judge  under  the 
provisional  government. 

.Mways  a  stanch  Democrat,  it  required  no 
small  degree  of  courage  for  Colonel  Xesmith  to 
ally  himself  on  the  side  of  another  party  and  plat- 
form, as  he  was  compelled  to  do,  at  the  time  of 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  Many  of 
those  who  had  always  been  his  friends,  Demo- 
crats in  politics,  gave  their  support  to  the  south- 
ern cause,  while  his  ideas  of  honor  and  his  deep- 
rooted  convictions  made  the  colonel  a  stanch 
Lhiionist.  He  was  not  an  abolitionist,  nor  in 
sympath\-  with  the  anti-slavery  agitation,  and  it 
was  because  of  this  that  his  friends  expected 
him  to  join  them  in  their  espousal  of  the  south- 
ern cause.  He  did  not,  however ;  he  stood  apart 
from  the  regular  party  ranks,  and  in  i860 
accepted  a  position  as  elector  on  the  Douglas 
ticket.  He  was  elected  through  the  votes  of  the 
Douglas  Democrats  and  the  Republicans,  the 
latter  having  entire  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  the  worth  of  the  man  selected  to  fill  the 
position.  He  therefore  became  senator  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  General  Lane,  for  many 
years  a  warm  personal  friend  of  the  colonel's, 
and  who  accepted  the  place  of  vice  president  on 
the  old  Democratic  ticket  with  Breckinridge. 
Whatever  trials  and  difficulties  arose  during  the 
time  in  which  Colonel  Nesmith  served  as  senator 
were  met  with  that  same  courage,  that  frank, 
fearless  honor,  but  masterly  will  and  intellect, 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  personal  suc- 
cess of  the  man.  It  was  not  an  easy  position  to  fill, 
and  a  man  less  worthy  in  any  way  would  have 
failed  in  the  discharge  of  duties.  Until  the  close 
of  the  war  he  upheld  national  authority  and  be- 
came a  trusted  adviser  of  President  Lincoln.  ,\fter 
its  close,  however,  he  vigorously  opposed  the  re- 
construction measures  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
was  ever  afterward  identified  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  LTpon  his  return  to  Oregon  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  that  party,  and  in  1873  was 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Congress  caused 
by  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Joseph  G.  Wilson. 

Colonel  Nesmith  was  never  too  busy  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  profession,  or  his  own  aggrandizement 


in  any  way,  to  neglect  his  duty  as  a  citizen  and  a 
pioneer  in  the  western  state.  He  was  one  of 
the  number  who  fought  in  the  Cayuse  war  in 
1848  to  avenge  the  death  of  Whitman,  and  again 
in  1855  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Rogue 
river  and  Yakima  wars,  earning  there  the  title 
by  which  he  has  ever  been  known,  that  of 
colonel.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs,  and  served  for  two 
years,  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility,  cov- 
ering a  field  which  included  Oregon,  W^ashing- 
ton  and  Idaho.  He  also  served  at  one  time  as 
United  States  marshal  at  Salem,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  meeting  every 
dut}-  promptly,  and  as  promptly  fulfilling  it.  This 
most  admirable  trait  was  that  which  won  the 
commendation  of  those  who  had  the  interests 
of  C)regon  at  heart,  and  meant  to  intrust  them 
only  to  men  who  possessed  the  courage,  honesty 
and  earnestness  of  purpose  to  carry  forward  the 
great  plan  which  was  to  make  her  one  of  the  first 
of  the  states. 

In  1846  Colonel  Nesmith  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Pauline  Goff,  whose  father  was  a 
pioneer  of  1844,  and  she  bore  him  the  following 
children :  Joseph  Lane,  Mary  J.,  Harriet.  Va- 
lena,  James  and  William.  The  death  af  the 
colonel  occurred  in  1885.  Thus  passed  away 
from  mortal  sight  one  of  the  men  to  whom  Ore- 
gon owes  her  greatness ;  but  memory  survives 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  his  name  loses  none  of  the 
luster  which  attaches  to  it  as  that  of  a  pioneer, 
a  courageous,  loyal,  worthy  man  and  gentleman. 


BLUFORD  D.  SIGLER.  In  the  business  ca- 
reer of  Blufora  D.  Sigler,  the  young  man  of  the 
[present  generation  may  find  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement.  Coming  to  Portland 
when  that  city  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  era  of 
early  commercial  development,  he  was  still  a 
very  young  man  when  he  decided  to  establish 
himself  independently  in  business.  But  the 
northwest,  with  its  boundless  resources,  is  a 
country  of  young  men,  and  here  Mr.  Sigler 
found  abundant  opportunity  to  build  the  founda- 
tions of  a  business  which  is  amplv  rewarding  his 
laborious  and  well-considered  efforts. 

Mr.  Sigler  was  born  in  Georgetown,  \'ermil- 
ion  county.  111..  November  27.  1866.  His  fam- 
ily was  founded  in  Illinois  by  his  paternal  grand- 
father, John  Sigler,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  became  one  of  the  earliest  pioneer  farmers 
of  Vermilion  county.  His  son,  Samuel  W.  Sig- 
ler, father  of  B.  D.,  was  born  in  Illinois,  and 
was  reared  and  educated  in  that  state.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  left  his  farm  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  defense  of  the  LTnion,  and 
served    as    a    private    in    Company    C,    Seventy- 
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third  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  active 
service  continued  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
He  married  Deborah  Smith,  a  native  of  Ver- 
milion count}-  and  a  daughter  of  Jefferson 
Smith,  an  extensive  farmer  and  an  early  settler 
of  Illinois.  In  1870  Mr.  Sigler  moved  with  his 
family  to  Medoc.  Jasper  county,  ^lo.,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  general  merchandise  business,  which 
he  disposed  of  live  years  later  in  order  to  take 
uj)  his  residence  in  Dayton,  Ore.,  where  he  es- 
tablished a  similar  business.  In  1883  he  re- 
moved to  Portland  and  conducted  a  feed  business 
until  1898,  but  in  that  year  returned  to  Dayton, 
where  he  now  resides. 

The  only  child  in  his  father's  family,  B.  D. 
Sigler  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  concluding  his 
studies  in  the  high  school  of  Portland,  to  which 
city  he  removed  with  his  parents  in  1883.  In 
his  boyhood  he  had  become  familiar  with  the 
mercantile  business,  having  been  educated  along 
these  lines  by  his  father,  and  in  1886  became  a 
clerk  in  a  store  in  Mount  Tabor.  At  the  expir- 
ation of  two  years  he  became  identified  with  the 
sawmill  business  of  Smith  Brothers  &  Company, 
whose  works  were  located  at  the  foot  of  Harri- 
son street.  In  1897,  in  company  with  Samuel 
E.  Wrenn  and  W.  V.  Smith,  he  organized  the 
Multnomah  Box  Manutacturing  Company,  which 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  the  ^lultnomah  Box 
Company,  'this  enterprise  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  at  the  end  of  three  years  was  dis- 
posed of  at  advantageous  terms.  The  whole- 
sale feed  business  next  engaged  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Sigler,  who  organized  the  Sigler  Milling 
Company  in  1901,  with  himself  as  secretary  and 
manager.  The  concern  conducts  an  extensive 
and  constantly  increasing  trade  in  flour,  feed, 
lime,  land,  plaster,  and  shingles,  besides  doing 
a  general  commission  business.  A.  T.  Smith  is 
president,  and  A.  J.  McDaniel  vice-president. 
The  business  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Madison  streets,  occupying  a  building  30X 
75  feet,  and  containing  four  floors. 

Aside  from  the  enterprises  with  which  he  is 
identified  in  Portland,  Mr.  Sigler  has  taken  a 
wholesome  interest  in  politics,  the  Republican 
partv  receiving  his  stanch  and  unqualified  sup- 
port. In  1902  he  was  nominated  for  council- 
man for  the  sixth  ward,  and  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  In  the 
council  he  is  a  member  of  the  committees  on  ac- 
counts and  current  expenses,  sewers  and  drain- 
age, and  parks  and  public  property ;  and  is 
chairman  of  the  committees  on  liquor  license, 
and  on  health  and  police.  He  is  a  life  member 
of  the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club,  of 
which  he  served  as  secretary  for  one  year ;  and 
is  now  vice-president  of  the  same  and  a  member 


of  the  Commercial  Club.  His  marriage,  which 
occurred  in  Portland  united  him  with  Veina  E. 
Adair,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
whose  parents  came  to  this  state  in  the  early  '50s. 


REUBEN  DANNALS,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Clackamas  county,  was  born  in  Greene  county. 
( )hio,  October  23,  1829,  and  is  the  second  oldest 
son  of  the  four  sons  and  five  daughters  born  to 
Reuben  and  Hannah  (Wyckel)  Dannals.  natives 
respectively  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  east. 

From  his  native  county  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  the 
elder  Reuben  Dannals  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Ohio,  and  later  to  Illinois  and  Iowa,  coming 
to  Oregon  in  1865.  Settling  in  Linn  county,  he 
farmed  for  several  years,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1883.  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  )-ears. 
was  living  a  retired  life.  All  of  the  children  of 
the  family  were  obliged  to  work  hard  from  earlv 
morning  until  late  at  night,  and  Reuben  per- 
formed his  share  with  willing  heart  and  capable 
hand.  As  might  be  expected,  he  had  little  time 
for  either  leisure  or  study,  and  his  education  has 
been  a  matter  of  his  own  acquiring  during  late/ 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
the  little  band  who  crossed  the  plains  in  search 
of  larger  opportimities.  Although  there  were 
eighteen  wagons  from  their  own  neighborhood 
in  Iowa,  the  Indians  were  so  very  troublesome 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  in  with  a  freight 
train  for  protection  during  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  journey.  Three  ponies  were  stolen 
during  the  dawn  of  one  morning,  and  they  had 
manv  other  experiences  which  added  zest  and 
interest  to  the  journey. 

When  the  family  arrived  in  Clackamas  coimty 
Mr.  Dannals  bought,  on  his  own  responsibility, 
one  hundred  and  forty-two  and  one-half  acres 
of  land,  a  jsart  of  which  he  soon  after  sold,  and 
at  present  his  possessions  consist  of  eighty  of  the 
original  acres,  besides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  at  Highland,  this  state.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  has  met 
with  great  success  in  his  chosen  occupation. 
With  him  across  the  plains  came  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Dannals,  formerly  Hannah  Colson.  who  was 
liorn  in  ( )hio.  and  whom  he  married  in  Iowa. 
Three  children  have  been  born  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dannals.  of  whom  Charlotta  is  the 
oldest ;  Hiram  is  the  second  child  and  only  son : 
and  Minnie  is  the  youngest.  Air.  Dannals  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  is  fraternally  associated 
with  the  Grangers.  He  enjoys  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  all  who  know  him,  and  his  integrit\- 
and  public  spiritedncss  have  never  been  ques- 
tioned. 
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GEORGE  M.  STROUD.  (  )f  an  ancestry 
which  gave  to  him  the  strong  characteristics  of 
the  colonial  settlers  George  M.  Strouil  brought 
with  him  into  his  western  home  a  surety  of  suc- 
cess which  has  numbered  him  among  those  men 
who  made  the  greatness  of  <  )regon.  while  build- 
ing for  himself  the  competence  which  the  world 
owes  every  man.  Though  much  of  his  western 
career  was  passed  in  other  than  the  city  of  Port- 
land it  is  here  that  men  came  to  know  him  best 
as  it  was  his  last  earthly  home,  and  that  wherein, 
surrounded  by  the  comforts  which  demonstrated 
the  industry  and  thrift  of  his  active  years,  he 
passed  the  evening  of  his  days.  Mr.  .Stroud  is, 
perhaps  best  known  among  the  railroad  men  of 
the  state,  for  it  was  he  who  had  charge  of  the 
first  train  which  minimized  the  distance  of  (Ore- 
gon fields  and  forests,  and  in  this  occupation  he 
was  a  notable  figure  for  manv  years.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in 
the  Masonic  order,  and  for  some  time  was  con- 
nected officially  with  the  same  in  a  wide  canvass 
of  the  state  to  instruct  the  members  of  the  va- 
rious lodges,  from  which  position  he  was  forced 
to  resign  on  account  of  his  health.  His  death 
followed  within  a  few  years  of  his  retirement, 
April  4,  1898.  witnessing  the  passing  away  of 
one  of  the  helpful  men  of  the  state,  who,  though 
beyond  mortal  e}es.  is  not  lost  sight  of  as  a  pillar 
in  the  first  formation  of  the  western  common- 
wealth. A  brief  review  of  his  life  is  given  in 
memory  of  what  he  became  in  the  history  of  his 
adopted  state. 

Tlie  Stroud  family  came  originally  from  Eng- 
land and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
intermarried  with  the  best  German  blood  of  that 
section.  Daniel  Stroud  became  the  proprietor  of 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  was  a  patriot  who  fought 
in  the  war  of  181 2.  His  son,  Charles,  the  father 
of  our  Mr.  Stroud,  became  a  tanner  by  trade,  but 
in  later  life  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  large  farm  located  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati,  (3hio,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved in  1837.  At  an  advanced  age  he  located  in 
Waynesville  in  retirement,  and  so  remained  until 
his  death.  He  reared  a  large  family,  consisting 
of  two  sons  and  six  daughters,  all  inheriting  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  the  strong  constitution 
which  numbered  this  famih'  among  the  long- 
lived  people  of  that  section. 

George  M.  Stroud  was  born  in  Stroudsburg. 
Pa.,  four  miles  from  the  Delaware  water  gap. 
March  10,  1827,  and  when  ten  \ears  of  age  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  where  he  was 
educated  in  a  boarding-school  of  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, the  wealth  which  the  father  had  accumulated 
being  used  freely  for  the  comfort  and  profit  of 
the  family.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  when  he  went  to  Relle- 
fontaine,   Ohio,  and  engaged   in   a   general   mer- 


chandise business  with  the  jjroceeds  of  the  sale  of 
seventeen  hundrefl  acres  which  had  become  his 
through  the  gift  of  Judge  George  M.  Stroud,  of 
Philadelphia,  an  uncle  for  whom  he  was  named, 
and  who  for  thirty  years  was  judge  in  the  United 
States  District  Court.  He  was  not  lacking  in 
business  capacity  and  by  his  energy  and  applica- 
tion he  met  with  success  in  the  venture  and  con- 
tinued there  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  was 
induced  then  to  ])art  with  his  interests  there  and 
seek  a  home  and  an  opportunity  in  the  far  north- 
west, through  the  glowing  descriptions  whjch 
reached  him  through  two  friends,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lewis,  of  Salem,  and  J.  S.  Smith,  .-\fter  dis- 
posing of  his  business  he  went  to  New  York  City 
in  company  with  his  family  and  there  embarked 
on  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama, after  crossing  which  they  came  b\'  steamer 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  Portland  bv  a 
steamer,  arriving  April  17,  1858.  Their  inten- 
tion had  been  to  locate  in  Salem  and  their  house- 
hold goods  had  been  shipped  there,  but  meeting 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  he  persuaded  Mr.  Stroud 
to  buy  up  a  herd  of  cattle  and  take  them  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  Afterward  he  located  in  Salem 
and  made  that  the  home  of  the  family  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  engaging  for  a  time  as  a  butcher  on 
a  farm  upon  the  present  site  of  the  state  fair 
grounds.  Later  he  again  took  cattle  to  British 
Columbia  and  was  so  occupied  for  eight  months, 
and  upon  his  return  went  into  the  store  of  J.  H. 
&  I.  R.  Moore  as  head  clerk,  a  position  v\-hich  he 
maintained  for  a  number  of  years,  when  he  went 
to  Linn  county  and  located  a  mercantile  estab- 
lishment for  himself  at  Scio,  where  he  and  his 
family  made  their  home  for  the  ensuing  five 
years. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the  first  rail- 
road was  put  through  the  country  through  the 
enterprise  of  Benjamin  Holliday,  and  from  the 
suggestion  of  Col.  I.  R.  Moore,  a  stanch  friend  of 
our  subject,  Mr.  Stroud  was  selected  as  the  man 
most  competent  to  conduct  this  new  line  of  busi- 
ness. He  was  singularly  successful,  no  doubt, 
through  the  display  of  those  qualities  which  have 
always  distinguished  those  best  fitted  to  inspire 
trust  and  confidence.  He  contimied  in  this  work 
for  a  period  of  thirteen  years,  in  the  meantime 
locating  first  in  Salem,  later  in  Albany,  and 
finally  removing  to  East  Portland.  His  first 
home  here  was  a  little  cottage  on  Pine  street, 
and  after  residing  in  West  Portland  for  a  time 
he  returned  to  the  first  location  and  erected  the 
home  which  is  now  occupied  by  his  widow.  On 
withdrawing  from  his  work  on  the  railways  Mr. 
Stroud  received  from  Governor  \Miittaker  the 
appointment  as  deputy  Ignited  States  collector  of 
customs,  which  he  maintained  efficiently  through- 
out the  gubernatorial  term.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed   street    superintendent,    which    office    he 
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filled  until  lit  look  up  the  duties  of  grand  chap- 
lain of  the  .Masonic  order  and  traveled  through- 
out the  entire  state  in  the  instruction  of  Masons. 
Withdrawing  from  all  active  work  on  account  of 
failing  health  Mr.  Stroud  lived  retired  until  his 
death. 

The  marriage  of  ^Ir.  Stroud  occurred  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa..  June  26,  1850.  when  he  was  united 
to  D.  Annie  Jordan,  who  was  born  in  Southamp- 
ton county,  Va.,  August  16,  1830.  In  fraternal 
orders  Mr.  Stroud  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic 
order  and  in  the  line  of  his  business  belonged  to 
Mt.  Hood  Division  No.  91.  O.  R.  C.  In  politics 
Mr.  Stroud  was  a  Republican  in  the  early  years 
of  his  life,  but  became  identified  later  with  the 
Democratic  party,  as  that  which  more  nearly 
voiced  his  principles,  and  through  this  latter  in- 
fluence served  as  street  commissioner  of  East 
Portland  for  some  time.  Religiously  he  was 
born  and  reared  a  Quaker.  He  was  public-spir- 
ited and  earnest  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  all  worthy  and  enter- 
prising movements. 


JOSEPH  EUGENE  HEDGES.  A.  B. 
Among  the  younger  members  of  the  Oregon  bar, 
who  are  meeting  with  success  is  Joseph  Eugene 
Hedges,  of  Oregon  City.  A  native  of  Canemah, 
Clackamas  county,  Mr.  Hedges  was  born  June  2, 
T864,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Ellen  Judith  (Allen) 
Hedges.  The  family  is  of  English  descent,  the 
emigrant  member  settling  in  \'irginia,  where 
Isaac,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Joseph  E., 
was  born.  From  Virginia  he  migrated  to  Ohio, 
where  his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
four  vears.  While  his  father  was  a  resident  of 
the  latter  state,  Joseph,  the  father  of  the  personal 
subject  of  this  review,  was  born.  When  a  young 
man  he  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  carpen- 
ter's trade,  becoming  a  very  fine  workman. 

Hearing  much  of  the  wonderful  advantages  of 
the  far  west  Joseph  Hedges  determined  to  seek 
a  home  in  far-away  Oregon,  and  in  1852  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  was  accomplished.  Ox- 
teams  furnished  the  motive  power  for  the  trip, 
and  while  the  journey  was  at  all  times  considered 
dangerous,  nothing  of  special  note  happened  to 
the  train  of  which  he  was  a  member.  For  many 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Oregon  Air.  Hedges  did 
carpenter  work,  and  was  also  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  contracting  and  building.  Soon  after 
reaching  Oregon  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Canemah,  although  most  of  his  time  was  spent 
in  Oregon  City.  His  death  occurred  in  1895,  at 
his  home  in  Canemah,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  During  the  construction  of  the  locks  in 
the  Willamette  river  at  Oregon  City  Mr.  Hedges 
acted  as  superintendent  of  construction. 


Airs.  Hedges  was  born  in  Palmyra  county. 
AIo.,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  William  Allen,  who 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852,  settling  in  Linn  City. 
where  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  physician.  As 
a  result  of  the  union  of  Joseph  Hedges  and  Ellen 
Judith  Allen  nine  children  were  born,  eight  at- 
taining maturity  and  six  of  whom  are  living, 
namely ;  Alary  J.,  wife  of  James  A.  Jacobs,  of 
St.  John.  Wash!:  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Long,  of  Canemah,  Ore.;  William  A.,  of  Cane- 
mah ;  Joseph  E..  our  subject ;  and  Gilbert  L.,  who 
was  born  in  Canemah,  Ore.,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  rising  young  attorneys  of  Oregon  City.  In 
1898  he  was  graduated  from  Yale  University 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  The  same  year  of  his 
graduation  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
(  )regon  bar.  Air.  Hedges  has  taken  quite  a 
]3rominent  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country,  and 
in  1900  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from  Clack- 
amas county.  \Miile  serving  in  this  capacity  he 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  be  of  benefit  to  his  native  state.  Fred- 
erick, the  youngest  son,  completes  the  family. 

.\s  a  bov  Joseph  Eugene  Hedges  evinced  stu- 
dious tendencies,  and  early  in  life  determined  to 
follow  the  law  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  From 
the  public  schools  he  entered  Bishop  Scott  Gram- 
mar School,  of  Portland,  and  having  prepared 
for  Yale,  enrolled  as  a  student  in  that  institution 
in  1887,  and  in  1891  he  received  his  degree  of 
A.  B.  Prior  to  entering  Yale,  Mr.  Hedges  had 
devoted  some  time  to  the  study  of  law,  and  soon 
after  his  graduation  he  entered  the  office  of  John- 
son &  Idleman.  attorneys-at-law,  of  Portland, 
and  in  1892  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  bar  of  C^regon.  Two  years  were  spent  in 
Portland,  during  which  time  he  was  associated 
with  Johnson  &  Idleman.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  established  an  office  in  Oregon  City,  where 
later  a  partnership  with  Franklin  T.  Griffith  was 
formed.  Mr.  Hedges  has  been  successful  and 
has  built  up  a  large  and  appreciative  clientage. 

In  Seattle.  Wash.,  Air.  Hedges  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Lillian  Bray,  who  was  born 
in  East  Portland,  Ore.,  a  daughter  of  Charles  E. 
Brav,  a  prominent  musician  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  representative  of  a  fine  old  Virginia  family. 
Rebecca  T.  (White)  Bray,  the  mother  of  Airs. 
Hedges,  is  a  daughter  of  Judge  W.  L.  White, 
under  whose  administration  as  county  judge  the 
present  court  house  of  Clackamas  county  was 
erected.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  Air. 
and  Airs.  Hedges,  of  whom  Joseph  Charles  is 
seven  years  old  :  and  Dorothea  Allen  is  five  years 
of  age.  Air.  Hedges  is  a  Democrat  in  national 
politics,  and  fraternally  is  associated  with  and  is 
past  master  of  .Multnomah  Lodge  No.  1.  A.  F.  & 
A.  AI. :  Clackamas  Chapter  No.  2.  R.  .\.  M.:  and 
the   AIcLoughlin   Cabin   Native   Smis   of  (  iregou 
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City.  He  is  associated  with  the  Cniversity  Chilj 
of  Portland ;  the  Yale  Alumni  Association  ;  and 
the  Vale  Chapter  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 


CARL  \()N  WL\TZINGER(JDE.  Ere  the 
building  of  the  railroads  which  connect  the  great 
northwest  with  the  older  portions  of  the  country, 
ere  the  institution  of  movements  and  measures 
which  have  brought  about  the  {)resent  condition 
of  the  state  and  promoted  its  material  develop- 
ment Carl  von  Wintzingerode  established  his 
home  in  Oregon.  He  has  been  a  resident  here 
since  1858  and  has  therefore  witnessed  much  of 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  northwest. 
He  was  born  at  Kirchohmfeld,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  Prussia,  on  the  i6th  of  February,  1827. 
His  father,  Frederick  von  Wintzingerode,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Prussian  army  and  resigned  his  po- 
sition in  order  to  accept  the  office  of  treasurer  of 
a  district  court.  He  continuously  acted  in  that 
capacity  until  he  resigned  on  account  of  old  age 
and  was  pensioned  for  long  and  faithful  service 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  and  distinguished  family  of  the 
fatherland  whose  representatives  have  won  many 
decorations  and  have  been  protninent  in  military 
aiTairs.  The  family  name  has  been  enrolled  on 
the  records  of  the  military  defenders  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  wars  of  1866  and  of  1870-71.  Carl  von 
Wintzingerode  was  one  of  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  are  yet  living.  He  was  the  eldest  son, 
the  others  being  Robert,  who  was  a  major  in  the 
I'russian  army,  serving  in  the  wars  of  i86fS  and 
1870-71  ;  Frederick,  now  deceased;  Adolph,  who 
is  a  professor  of  languages  in  a  government  high 
school  in  Russia ;  and  Lewin,  who  was  a  German 
officer  and  was  killed  in  the  war  of  1866  in  the 
battle  of  Sadowa. 

Carl  von  Wintzingerode  was  educated  in  the 
common  school  and  under  private  instruction, 
after  which  he  entered  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
he  continued  his  studies  until  he  reached  his 
eighteenth  year.  He  then  took  up  the  study  of 
agriculture  on  a  large  domain  in  Prussia,  but  in 
1847  he  put  aside  personal  considerations  in  order 
to  aid  in  the  military  service  of  his  country,  en- 
listing in  the  army.  He  served  in  the  revolution 
of  1848  and  after  the  close,  in  1849,  he  again  re- 
sumed the  study  of  agriculture.  He  became  in- 
spector of  a  P.ismarck  estate  and  occupied  similar 
positions  on  other  estates,  continuing  his  resi- 
dence in  the  fatherland  until  1853,  when  he  sev- 
ered the  connections  that  bound  him  to  Germany, 
having  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  new 
world.  He  had  friends  in  California  and  from 
them  he  received  favoralile  reports  concerning 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  and  its  opportuni- 
ties.    Taking  passage  in  Hamburg  on  a   sailing 


\essel  carrying  passengers  and  also  freiglit  for 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  he  was  upon  the  water  for 
fully  six  months  and  seasick  from  the  start  for 
more  than  six  weeks.  Before  reaching  Cape 
Horn  the  ship  encoimtered  tnost  severe  storms, 
which  kept  the  passengers  in  their  quarters ;  how- 
ever, the  much-dreaded  Cape  was  reached  in 
safety  and  rounded  under  full  sails.  Off  the  coast 
of  Chile  the  wind  again  became  furious,  the  ship 
making  onl}-  little  headway.  The  captain,  fearing 
he  might  run  short  of  fresh  water  made  land  witli 
his  ship  at  the  Falkland  Islands  and  again  at  Val- 
paraiso, reaching  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco 
in  November,  1853.  in  safet}',  and  without  any 
further  delay.  Mr.  Wintzingerode  had  intended 
to  go  to  the  mines,  but  conditions  being  unfavor- 
able he  accepted  the  offer  of  his  friend  to  culti- 
vate his  land  he  had  pre-empted  across  the  ba)- 
from  San  Francisco.  On  account  of  the  ver\' 
low  prices  of  all  the  products  harvested  from 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  first-class 
land,  he  quit  farming  and  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  engaged  in  different  well-paying 
enterprises.  In  1861,  however,  he  determined  to 
obtain  land  in  Oregon,  and  was  advised  by  friends 
in  San  Francisco  to  go  to  Eugene  City.  This 
advice  he  followed  and  in  that  locality  he  rented 
land  and  followed  farming  for  a  short  time.  In 
1 86 1  he  came  to  Portland,  where  he  held  positions 
in  well-known  wholesale  business  firms,  in  one 
for  eleven  years.  In  1874  he  opened  a  store  of 
his  own,  carrying  a  line  of  German  books,  sta- 
tionery, notions,  periodicals  and  newspapers.  He 
was  first  located  on  Stark  street  for  a  time,  and 
afterward  removed  to  First  street,  remaining  in 
business  until  1891,  when  he  sold  out.  Through- 
out his  business  career  he  carefully  conducted  his 
interests,  making  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
and  gaining  for  himself  an  enviable  reputation  as 
an  honorable  man  whose  loyaltv  to  the  ethics  of 
commercial  life  was  above  question. 

Mr.  Wintzingerode  also  became  prominent  in 
public  affairs.  He  has  always  been  a  stanch  Re- 
publican, and  was  a  strong  Union  man  at  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war,  working  for  the  cause  at 
Eugene  City  and  also  at  Portland.  His  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 
In  1878  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  repre- 
sent Multnomah  county  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  official  honors, 
yet  has  been  an  earnest  party  worker.  He  has 
always  labored  for  the  abolishment  of  misrule  in 
numicipal  affairs,  and  for  honestv  in  political 
work,  .\ppointed  notary  public,  he  served  in 
that  capacity  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1894 
was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Gcrmanv  as 
German  consul  for  Oregon  and  Idaho,  filling 
that  position  for  eight  years,  when,  on  account _of 
advanced  age  and  ill  health,  be  resigned.  ^Tr. 
\\'intzingerodc  did  nuich  tn  ad\nnce  the  interests 
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of  Ins  fellow  countrymen  in  America  and  to  se- 
cure for  (Jregon  a  large  contingent  of  German- 
American  citizens.  While  he  was  in  office  in  1900 
he  was  instrumental  in  having  twenty-six  Ger- 
man ships  enter  the  Portland  harbor,  and  in  1901 
there  were  thirty-six  German  vessels,  thus  the 
German  shipping  was  greatly  increased.  Being 
in  a  position  to  assist  the  German  citizen  he  has 
done  much  helpful  work  in  this  direction,  and 
when  he  resigned  his  office  he  received  special 
and  honorable  mention  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  had  conducted  its  affairs.  He  has  since  en- 
joyed a  well-earned  rest. 

Carl  von  W'intzingerode  was  married  in  Port- 
land in  1871.  the  lady  of  his  clioice  being  Miss 
Caroline  Haak.  a  representative  of  a  respected 
German  family.  They  had  one  daughter,  who 
reached  years  of  maturity,  Amanda,  now  the  wife 
of  Henry  Mett.  connected  with  a  large  German 
firm  in  Vladivostok,  as  purchasing  agent.  They 
have  two  children,  Carl  and  Margaretha.  In  1885 
Mrs.  Wintzingerode  died,  and  in  1888  he  was 
again  married,  his  second  union  being  with  Emma 
Xickel,  who  was  born  in  Marienburg,  West  Prus- 
sia. Germany.  In  1887  she  came  to  .America  to 
visit  her  sister  and  here  met  and  married  Mr. 
Wintzingerode.  There  is  one  daughter  by  this 
union,  Elsa.  who  was  born  in  1891  and  is  now  a 
liright  and  diligent  student  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1878  our  subject  purchased  a  lot  and  erected 
his  present  home.  I  ater  he  built  another  house 
thereon  and  this  he  rents. 

On  the  membership  roll  of  Minerva  Lodge. 
No.  19,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  name  of  Carl  von  Wintz- 
ingerode is  found,  and  he  is  also  connected  with 
Encampment  No.  2  of  the  same  order.  He  has 
passed  all  of  the  chairs  of  the  subordinate  lodge 
and  he  served  for  several  years  as  deputv  grand 
master.  He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Veteran 
Society,  in  which  he  holds  the  position  of  com- 
mander, and  he  belongs  to  the  Pioneers'  Associa- 
tion of  Oregon  and  has  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  German  .Aid  Society.  He  is  kindlv 
disposed  towards  his  suffering  fellow-citizens, 
always  ready  to  help  in  his  own  way  the  deserv- 
ing poor,  and  has  been  deeply  interested  in  all 
movements  and  measures  pertaining  to  the  prog- 
ress and  improvement  of  his  adopted  citv.  state 
and  country.  He  is  a  high  type  of  our  German- 
.American  citizen — an  element  which  has  been  of 
great  value  in  the  colonization  and  improvement 
of  the  countrv. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  ORTON.  Not  onlv  as 
a  native-born  son  of  the  Pacific  coast,  but  also 
as  a  successful  and  enterprising  business  man  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Orton  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  west  and  its  commercial  progress.  He  is  a 
member  of  a   family  that  became  identified  with 


American  history  before  the  patriots  took  up 
arms  for  liberty  and  independence.  The  founder 
of  the  family  crossed  the  ocean  about  1762  and 
settled  in  Farmington.  Conn.  Connected  with 
the  family  by  close  ties  of  relationship  was  Gen. 
Nathaniel  (jreene.  During  the  Revolution  three 
brothers  of  the  Orton  family  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Bennington,  \'t.,  in  which  two  were  killed, 
and  succeeding  generations  have  followed  the 
example  of  these  patriots  in  offering  their  serv- 
ices to  the  country  when  in  need. 

As  early  as  1820  Nathaniel  Greene  Orton  re- 
moved from  Vermont  to  Minnesota,  where  his 
son.  Nathan  Sanford,  was  born  July  3,  1834. 
Father  and  son  crossed  the  plains  together  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Cowlitz  county,  Wash., 
where  the  former  died.  The  son,  Nathan  S., 
had  gone  from  Minnesota  to  Toledo.  Ohio, 
where  he  learned  the  painter's  trade,  .\bout 
1859  he  crossed  the  plains  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
stopping  en  route  at  Fort  Laramie,  where  he 
kept  a  stage  station  and  had  William  Cody 
among  his  boarders.  About  1863  he  proceeded 
to  California  and  the  next  year  came  to  Oregon, 
stopping  temporarily  in  Portland,  but  soon  re- 
moving to  Cowlitz  county,  W'ash.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  went  to  Wallula,  Wash.,  and  dience 
to  The  Dalles,  where  he  engaged  in  contract 
painting  as  a  partner  of  O.  S.  Savage.  About 
1873  he  returned  to  Cowlitz  county.  Wash.,  and 
settled  on  his  father's  farm.  The  pioneer  shingle 
manufacturer  in  Cowlitz  county,  in  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  residence  there  he  established  the  first 
business  of  the  kind  in  the  county,  and  this  he 
operated  until  1879,  the  year  of  his  removal  to 
Portland.  In  this  city  he  was  interested  in  the 
grocery  business  for  two  years,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  contract  painting,  but  in  1888  returned 
to  his  farm  in  Cowlitz  county,  where  his  death 
occurred  March  3,  1903.  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age.  By  his  marriage  to  Frances  R. 
Snook,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  four  sons  and  three  daughters  are 
now  living,  George  McClellan  being  the  eldest 
son. 

At  Susanville.  Cal.,  George  McClellan  Orton 
was  bom  June  i.  1864.  Accompanying  his 
father  in  his  various  removals,  he  received  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  schools  of  the  towns 
where  the  family  lived.  In  ( )ctober  of  1881  he 
began  to  learn  the  printing  business  with  G.  W. 
McCoy.  Four  years  later  he  entered  the  employ 
of  George  H.  Himes,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  1887.  His  next  employment  was  with  the 
West  Shore,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  press 
department  about  two  years.  Going  to  Inde- 
pendence. ( )re.,  in  1889,  he  purctiascd  an  interest 
in  the  Independence  West  Side,  with  Kirk  H.  J. 
Clark.  On  his  return  to  Portland  he  engaged  in 
business    with   the   Portland    Printing   Company. 
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When  this  company  dissolved  in  1894  he  re- 
turned to  the  Multnomah  Printing  Company,  in 
which  he  bought  an  interest.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  .Vpril  of  1895.  Since  1896  Mr. 
(Jrton  has  been  its  manager,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. Under  his  supervision  the  plant  has  been 
enlarged,  modern  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  a 
first-class  job  printing  establishment.  The  com- 
pany occupies  two  floors  at  No.  107  Front  street. 
(Jn  the  first  floor  is  the  press-room,  while  the 
second  story  is  used  for  a  composing  room. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Orton  occurred  in  Port- 
land in  1888  and  united  him  with  Katie  Breit- 
barth,  who  was  born  in  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Portland  high  school.  Born 
of  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orton  are  three 
daughters :  Mabel,  Beatrice  and  Genevieve.  Mrs. 
Orton  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  Breitbarth,  who 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852  and  engaged  in  the  flour 
milling  and  mercantile  business  at  Yreka  and 
Jacksonville.  At  this  writing  he  makes  his  home 
with  his  daughter  in  Portland. 

At  all  times  Mr.  Orton  has  been  interested  in 
public  affairs  and  has  championed  Republican 
principles.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  on  the 
citizens'  ticket  to  represent  Multnomah  county 
in  the  state  legislature,  and  served  during  the 
session  of  1901,  where  he  assisted  in  electing 
John  H.  Mitchell  to  the  United  States  senate. 
Among  the  committees  on  which  he  served  were 
those  on  labor  and  industries,  and  printing,  also 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  state  treas- 
urer's office.  In  1902,  though  not  a  candidate 
for  office,  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  in 
the  Republican  convention,  and  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  about  sixteen  hundred  Among  the 
bills  which  he  has  fostered  during  his  legislative 
service  are  those  to  prevent  coercion  and  intimi- 
dation of  voters,  also  to  provide  for  a  special  tax 
in  the  citv  of  Portland  for  the  Lewis  and  Qark 
Exposition. 


GUSTAF  WILSON.  The  year  1852  wit- 
nessed the  arrival  of  Gustaf  Wilson  in  Oregon. 
In  the  long  and  crowded  line  of  illustrious  men  of 
whom  the  state  is  justly  proud  the  public  life  of 
few  others  have  extended  over  as  long  a  period 
as  his,  and  certainly  the  life  of  none  has  been  more 
varied  in  service,  more  constant  in  honor  and 
more  fearless  in  conduct  and  more  stainless  in 
reputation.  He  has  again  and  again  been  called 
to  public  office,  and  has  ever  been  most  loyal  to 
his  duties,  a  faithful  representative  of  the  com- 
munity that  he  has  served. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of 
Finland  in  the  town  of  Uleaborg,  June  2,  1827, 
and  was  a  son  of  John  Wilson,  the  latter  a  sailor, 
who  followed  the  sea  throughout  his  entire  life. 


llie  son  pursued  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Finland,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
went  to  sea  on  a  sailing  vessel  as  cabin  boy,  being 
employed  on  a  Finnish  ship.  After  two  years, 
however,  he  ran  away  to  London,  wliere  he 
shipped  as  seaman  on  an  American  vessel.  In 
1844  he  landed  in  New  York,  desirous  of  seeing 
this  country  which  he  had  heard  was  "half  way 
to  Heaven."  After  spending  a  brief  period  in 
the  eastern  metropolis  he  shipped  as  a  seaman 
and  made  several  voyages.  He  went  around  Cape 
Horn  to  San  Francisco  on  the  ship  Albania  and  on 
reaching  California  became  connected  with  min- 
ing interests,  following  that  business  for  two 
years,  meeting  with  fair  success.  Going  to  south- 
ern Oregon  he  spent  some  time  in  Jackson  and 
Josephine  counties,  where  he  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting and  mining.  His  fitness  for  leadership 
soon  made  him  prominent  in  public  afifairs  and  he 
was  called  to  serve  as  county  coroner  of  Josephine 
county,  being  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  that 
office  for  the  year  1855-56.  He  was  twice  re- 
elected and  served  altogether  for  six  years. 
Whatever  advanced  the  welfare  of  the  state  elic- 
ited his  earnest  attention  and  oftentimes  received 
his  support  and  co-operation.  In  the  year  1853  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  and  was  after- 
ward taken  into  the  regular  service.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  military  aid  which  he  rendered  the 
government  he  was  given  a  soldier's  land  war- 
rant. While  in  the  army  he  was  a  member  of  the 
company  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  K.  Lambrick, 
and  he  also  served  in  the  commissary  department 
during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1855-56.  Later  he 
had  charge  of  the  government  cattle  in  the  Rogue 
river  valley.  Whatever  was  the  work  intrusted 
to  him  he  was  found  faithful  and  loyal,  and  in  the 
year  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  county 
clerk  of  Josephine  county,  and  acted  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  four  years.  He  also  served  on  the 
school  board  of  that  county  and  ably  assisted  in 
matters  of  public  progress  and  improvement,  so 
directing  his  efforts  that  his  work  was  of  marked 
benefit  to  the  community.  In  an  early  day  he 
gave  his  political  allegiance  to  the  Democracy. 

Having  visited  Portland  and  noting  the  con- 
trast between  city  life  and  that  of  the  countrv 
districts  in  which  he  had  lived  he  resolved  to  lo- 
cate in  the  metropolis.  He  had  attended  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  Portland  from  1857 
until  1866  and  each  visit  to  the  city  had  increased 
his  favorable  impression.  Therefore,  disposing 
of  his  business  affairs  in  the  southern  part  of 
Oregon,  he  came  to  Portland,  where  he  pursued  a 
commercial  course  of  study  and  afterward  was 
employed  as  a  salesman  in  various  mercantile 
establishments.  His  residence  in  Portland  has 
been  continuous,  save  that  at  one  time  he  was  sent 
to  McMinnville,  in  Yamhill  county,  as  manager 
of  the  flouring  mill  owned  by  Williams  &  Myers. 
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He  purchase.!  an  interest  in  that  business  and 
continued  there  for  about  three  years,  when  he 
sold  out  and  returned  to  Portland.  In  1883  he 
was  appointed  Russian  vice-consul  to  represent 
the  great  Russian  Empire  in  Oregon,  and  for 
eighteen  years  he  devoted  his  time  and  energies 
tothat  work,  resigning  in  1901  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced age.  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  retired 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  rest  which  he  has  truly 
earned  and  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  married  in  Portland  in  1871 
to  Mrs.  Christina  A\"ideen.  who  was  a  widow. 
They  have  an  adopted  daughter  Alice  E.,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Portland  high  school,  and  was 
also  a  student  in  a  commercial  school  here.  She 
is  an  accomplished  scholar  and  for  a  number  of 
years  has  been  employed  as  cashier  by  the  firm 
of  Heyward  Brothers  &  Company.  At  the  corner 
of  Eleventh  and  Everett  streets  Mr.  Wilson  pur- 
chased a  lot  and  built  thereon  a  modern  residence, 
in  which  he  lived  until  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1881,  when  he  rented  his  home  and  removed 
to  his  present  place  at  Xo.  428  Alder  street,  where 
he  has  resided  for  twenty-one  years.  For  a  long 
period  he  was  an  active  Democrat  and  took  a 
helpful  part  in  political  work,  but  when  Major 
McKinley  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
he  gave  to  him  his  support  and  has  since  been  a 
Republican.  His  study  of  political  questions  has 
been  deep  and  far-reaching  and  he  has  ever  been 
able  to  intelligently  present  his  reasons  for  his 
political  opinions.  While  well  known  because  of 
his  connection  with  official  service,  Mr.  Wilson 
is  equally  prominent  and  widely  known  because  of 
his  connection  with  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of 
the  craft  in  the  state  and  has  continuously  been  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  since  1858.  He  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Warren  Lodge.  No.  10,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  in  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  in  1856,  and  he  now 
belongs  to  Willamette  Lodge,  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M. :  Portland  Qiapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. :  Oregon 
Council.  No.  r,  R.  &  S.  M.:"A1  Kader  Temple  of 
the  Mystic  Shrine  and  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  a  Past 
Master  and  Vice  Senior  Warden  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  is  the  present  corresponding  secretarv 
of  the  Masonic  Veterans'  Association  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Mr.  Wilson  is  also  a  prominent  and 
honored  member  of  other  organizations,  for  fif- 
teen years  was  secretary  and  director  of  the  old 
Mechanics'  Fair,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Finnish 
Lutheran  Church,  assisted  in  the  building  of  the 
Finnish  Church  in  .-\storia.  Ore.,  and  also  the 
Park  Street  Church  in  Portland.  He  belongs  to 
the  Pioneers'  .Association  of  Oregon,  to  the  In- 
dian War  Veterans  and  to  the  Oregon  Historical 
Society.  His  life  work  has  brought  him  into  close 
association  with  the  development  and  progress  of 
the  state  and  he  has  exerted  a  strong  influence  in 


behalf  of  its  material  improvement  and  its  sub- 
stantial upbuilding.  His  work  has  ever  been  of  a 
character  indicative  of  his  high  moral  worth  and 
devotion  to  duty  and  to-day  he  is  one  of  the  most 
honored  and  prominent  pioneer  settlers  of  the 
commonwealth. 


WILLIAM  HUME,  the  founder  of  the  great 
fish  canning  industry  of  America,  was  born 
November  19,  1830,  in  Waterville,  Me.,  where 
during  his  early  boyhood  he  fished  with  his 
father  for  salmon  in  the  Kennebec  river.  He 
spent  very  little  time  at  school  and  it  was  there 
in  the  woods  of  Maine  on  the  banks  of  that 
beautiful  little  stream  that  he  learned  the  first  les- 
sons in  the  woodcraft  which  became  the  passion 
of  his  life,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  his  suc- 
cess. His  father,  William  Hume,  Sr.,  was  the 
descendant  of  one  of  several  brothers  from  Scot- 
land who  settled  in  various  parts  of  this  coimtry 
before  the  Revolution.  He  married  Harriett 
Hunter,  who  became  the  mother  of  William,  So- 
phia (afterward  Mrs.  ^^'eatherbee ).  Harriett 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Neal),  and  John.  Mrs.  Hume 
died  when  the  children  were  still  very  young 
and  later  Mr.  Hume,  Sr.,  married  again,  having 
eight  children  by  the  second  wife,  of  whom  three 
arc  now  living:  George  W.  (commission  mer- 
chant in  San  Francisco),  Robert  D.,  of  San 
Francisco,  engaged  in  canning  and  other  busi- 
ness, and  Anna,  now  Mrs.  McCurdy,  of  the  same 
city. 

In  1852  William,  now  of  age,  borrowed  money 
for  a  journey  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus. He  took  passage  in  the  steerage  of  the 
sailing"  vessel  James  A.  Thompson.  Passengers 
and  crew  suffered  horribly  from  black  plague 
on  board  ship  and  the  miserable  climate  when 
crossing  the  Isthmus,  but  William  Hume,  being 
a  strong,  robust  fellow,  escaped  everything  but 
seasickness,  and  feeling  the  world  before  him 
looked  with  a  light  heart  at  the  smiling  bay  of 
San  Francisco  as  they  sailed  in  one  bright  morn- 
ing in  January.  1853.  He  first  fished  in  the 
Sacramento  river  with  his  Uncle  David,  wbo 
had  come  west  some  years  before,  then  finding 
the  country  alive  with  game  he  .shot  for  the 
markets  with  a  famous  old  muzzle-loading  gun 
made  according  to  his  own  orders.  It  weighs 
twenty  pounds,  and  .shot  such  enormous  charges 
as  to  bring  down  whole  flocks  at  a  time.  Mr. 
Hume  wore  a  leather  pad  to  protect  his  shoul- 
der from  the  rebound.  M'ith  this  gun,  his  dog, 
and  an  ox  to  haul  the  birds,  he  camped  out  in  the 
plains  during  the  shooting  season.  Then  in  sum- 
mer he  fished  for  salmon  or  during  the  floods  he 
earned  over  $100  a  day  transferring  passengers 
in  his  Whitehall  boat  from  one  place  to  another 
in  or  near  Sacramento.     So  he  worked  for  some 
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years,  hunting,  boating,  fishing,  always  with  the 
keenest  joy  in  the  sport  and  at  the  same  time 
carefully  saving  his  earnings.  His  life  was  a  spot- 
less and  honorable  one,  which  must  have  been  as 
a  beacon  light  in  the  darkness  among  the  hard 
characters  of  those  early  days.  When  he  was 
twenty-five  he  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
Waterville  and  returned  by  the  Isthmus  as  be- 
fore. 

In  1864  Air.  Hume  met  Mr.  Hapgood,  who 
understood  canning  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
together  they  became  interested  in  preserving 
salmon,  and  after  some  experiments  they  intro- 
duced their  wares  in  the  markets  of  Sacramento, 
at  first  carrying  them  about  in  baskets.  At  last 
the  business  was  established  and  in  1865  Mr. 
Hume  came  to  the  Columbia  river  and  at  Eagle 
Cliff  erected  the  first  salmon  cannery  in  Amer- 
ica. The  firm  name  at  that  time  was  Hapgood, 
Hume  &  Co.,  the  latter  representing  the  interest 
of  George  W.  Hume,  who  later  sold  out  and  built 
a  cannery  on  his  own  resources  just  below  Eagle 
Cliff.  After  some  years  Mr.  Hume  bought 
out  Mr.  Hapgood,  thus  becoming  sole  owner 
and  proprietor.  He  also  had  a  cannerj-  at  As- 
toria in  partnership  with  his  brother  and  nephew 
John  and  his  son.  Another  brother,  Joseph, 
afterward  built  a  cannery  near  Astoria,  so  there 
were  four  brothers  on  the  river  all  interested  in 
the  same  industry  which  their  oldest  brother 
originated. 

The  river  had  never  been  fished  except  by  a 
few  Indians  with  very  primitive  gear,  so  the 
salmon  were  extremely  plentiful,  and  the  can- 
ners  bought  them  for  twenty-five  cents  or  less 
apiece.  But  the  business,  even  when  fairly 
started,  was  not  easy  to  carry  on  successfully. 
There  was  all  the  lawlessness  of  a  new  country 
to  fight  against  and  the  roughest  class  of  men 
to  manage.  But  Mr.  Hume  dealt  severity  and 
kindness  with  an  equally  firm  and  fearless  liand 
till  the  better  men  loved  him  and  the  rest  feared. 
There  were  many  instances  of  his  summary  deal- 
ing with  malcontents. 

In  the  early  days  the  cannery  supported  a 
mess  house  for  factory  hands  and  fishermen. 
After  many  minor  difficulties  and  grumblings 
about  the  food,  etc.,  one  day  a  drunken  fisher- 
man struck  the  Chinese  cook.  Mr.  Hume  closed 
the  mess  house,  paid  the  cook  and  said  to  the 
men,  "  After  this,  cook  your  own  meals."  Another 
time  some  years  later  the  "  hands  ''  decided  to 
strike  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  season.  Mr. 
Hume  was  at  that  time  from  principle  employ- 
ing white  men  to  can  the  fish,  though  all  the 
other  cannerymen  used  the  cheaper  Chinese. 
Mr.  Hume,  hearing  of  the  disturbance,  or  rather 
seeing  it,  for  he  was  a  keen  observer,  sent  word 
to  Astoria  and  employed  a  crew  of  Chinese  to 
come  by  the  boat  next  day.     The  next  morning 


each  man  was  called  to  the  office  separately,  paid 
and  discharged,  all  but  the  headman  and  leader. 
And  as  no  explanations  were  offered  they  won- 
dered what  was  to  become  of  the  large  catch 
of  fresh  fish  coming  in  every  hour.  However, 
at  noon  as  they  filed  on  the  steamboat,  forty 
Chinese  came  ashore  and  immediately  went  to 
work.  The  foreman  was  discharged  the  next 
day  as  Mr.  Hume  was  too  wise  to  enrage  the 
crowd  and  leader  while  all  were  on  the  place 
ready  for  any  mischief.  Later  there  were  many 
strikes  among  the  fishermen  when  all  the  can- 
neries, now  so  numerous,  were  closed,  and  each 
under  the  orders  of  a  delegate  from  the  union, 
all  but  the  Eagle  Cliff'  cannery,  which  seemed 
only  to  benefit  by  the  absence  of  rivals.  Mr. 
Hume's  life  was  threatened  and  that  of  his 
fishermen,  but  he  found  a  few  brave  enough  to 
face  the  danger,  armed  them,  and  himself  car- 
ried a  rifle  at  all  times.  There  were  several 
shooting  scrapes  not  far  from  the  place,  but  no 
striker  dared  attempt  the  life  of  Mr.  Hume, 
knowing  his  reputation  for  perfect  marksman- 
ship and  a  determined  disposition. 

(Jnce  a  delegation  of  cannerymen  (business 
associates  and  friends),  called  upon  Mr.  Hume 
and  entreated  him  to  close  for  fear  of  his  life, 
but  he  showed  them  his  rifle  and  a  pistol  lying 
on  the  office  desk  with  the  question,  "  Would 
any  of  you  like  to  stop  me  ?  "  He  continued 
the  business  every  season  until  two  years  before 
his  death  and  though  the  pack  was  never  large, 
it  commanded  the  highest  price,  for  he  was  proud 
of  his  work  and  very  particular  to  see  that  every 
fish  that  went  into  the  cans  was  in  the  best  con- 
dition and  would  reflect  credit  on  the  label.  His 
supervision  was  intimate  with  all  the  details  of 
the  business.  His  nets  were  of  larger  mesh  (in- 
suring the  catch  of  only  the  largest  and  best  fish), 
deeper  and  of  stronger  twine  than  any  others  on 
the  river.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  kind 
of  web  best  adapted  to  different  runs  of  fish, 
conditions  of  water,  seasons,  etc.,  and  at  his 
death  left  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  nets 
of  all  descriptions.  He  introduced  no  new  ma- 
chinery, and  until  the  last  few  years  made  his 
own  cans.  He  loved  simplicity  in  everything  and 
had  little  patience  with  the  requests  of  his  buyers 
to  use  fancy  shape  and  size  cans,  colored  wrap- 
pers, etc.  The  first  cans  put  on  the  market  were 
painted  red  and  had  no  label,  but  later,  after 
Mr.  Hume  had  won  a  gold  medal  from  Queen 
Victoria  for  salmon  exhibited  in  England,  and 
several  copper  medals  from  Australia  and  other 
places,  he  had  a  label  printed  with  these  displayed 
upon  it.  He  did  not  believe  in  hatcheries,  think- 
ing they  were  more  expensive  than  profitable, 
and  holding  that  if  the  salmon  were  properly 
protected  they  would  keep  the  rivers  stocked 
without  assistance.     He  held  that  the  close  sea- 
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son  shouUl  be  stricll\-  oliscrvcd  and  the  close 
Sunday  law  enforced,  thus  allowing  the  fish  to 
get  up  river. 

Up  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  ^^Ir.  Hume 
spent  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  every  winter  in 
or  near  San  Francisco,  and  here  in  1876  he  mar- 
ried Emma  Lord.  She  was  born  of  English 
parents  in  Salt  Lake  City,  but  had  lost  her 
father  very  young  and  moved  to  California  with 
her  mother  while  still  a  child.  Mr.  Hume  had 
been  a  friend  of  the  family  since  she  was  a  girl 
of  twelve.  Three  children  were  born  to  them : 
William,  who  died  at  four  years,  Lottie  and 
Aurora. 

Air.  Hume  conducted  most  of  his  afifairs  in 
Portland,  where  he  became  known  as  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  northwest,  a  conservative 
and  cautious  business  man,  little  disposed  to  go 
out  of  his  own  particular  field.  He  invested 
in  no  real  estate  aside  from  that  necessary  for 
business,  and  built  one  comfortable  residence  at 
Eagle  Clifif,  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
place  for  a  home.  Here  on  June  25,  1902,  amid 
the  scenes  of  his  early  labors  he  passed  away. 
His  death  was  caused  by  valvular  heart  trouble, 
brought  on  by  overexertion  in  hunting.  His 
death  was  the  signal  for  many  expressions 
of  appreciation  from  the  press  and  business 
world,  for  the  impetus  he  had  given  to  com- 
merce on  the  Columbia,  regrets  for  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  most  useful  of  those  brave  old 
pioneers  who  bequeathed  to  us  the  rich  heritage 
of  their  labor — the  fair,  broad  lands  of  the  north- 
west. 

Mr.  Hume  was  known  among  business  as- 
sociates as  an  honest,  reliable  man,  of  cool,  dis- 
criminating judgment,  whose  education  had  been 
self-acquired  and  directed  along  the  lines  that 
would  prove  of  most  benefit  in  practical  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  Republican,  but  took  little  inter- 
est in  politics,  and  less  in  civic  afifairs.  He  was, 
however,  a  great  admirer  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, with  the  keen  admiration  of  one  strong 
character  for  another. 

Mr.  Hume  spent  his  life  out  of  doors.  He 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  sport.  .\t  one  time  he 
kept  a  pack  of  over  forty  hounds  at  Eagle  Cliff, 
and  he  never  had  less  than  ten  and  spent  all  his 
spare  time  with  them  running  deer  or  bear  or 
shooting  birds.  He  also  had  a  large  collection  of 
guns  of  various  descriptions,  from  the  old  muz- 
zle-loading shot  gun  to  a  modern  express  rifle. 
He  was  a  perfect  woodsman  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  shots  on  the  coast,  so  his  house  was  filled 
with  trophies  of  the  chase.  He  was  a  fine  boat- 
man and  a  strong  swimmer,  and  during  his  long 
life  on  the  water  he  saved  many  men  from 
drowning.  He  was  a  man  of  deeds,  not  of  words, 
the  perfect  type  of  the  alert  and  active  frontiers- 
man.    There  was  much  poetry  and  some  pathos 


in  his  life  in  the  plains  of  California  and  the 
woods  of  Washington.  The  beauties  of  Nature 
in  all  the  aspects  that  he  had  so  much  oppor- 
tunity to  study  were  as  the  breath  of  life  to  him, 
so  keen  was  his  enjo3ment  of  them.  And  yet 
so  lonely  was  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  away 
from  all  comradeship  with  men  of  moral  and 
mental  caliber  approaching  his  own,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  developed  strong  prejudices  and 
a  disposition  to  live  entirely  in  his  family  and 
away  from  the  world. 

Mr.  Hume's  appearance  was  striking,  though 
he  was  of  only  medium  height.  He  was  of 
strong  and  supple  built  and  straight  as  few  men 
are  outside  of  the  army.  His  features  were  reg- 
ular and  handsome,  strong  nose  and  mouth  and 
keen  dark  eyes  under  heavy  brows,  a  noble  fore- 
head, and  the  hair  which  had  been  black  in  his 
vouth  was  perfectly  white  at  his  death.  He  was 
generous  and  charitable  to  a  fault,  though  his 
name  never  appeared  in  any  list  of  public  chari- 
ties. He  helped  those  who  needed  it  whenever 
he  found  them,  quietly  and  bounteously,  though 
he,  like  many  others,  had  many  bitter  lessons  of 
ingratitude   to   learn. 

At  home  he  was  a  devoted  and  indulgent  hus- 
band and  father,  with  most  affectionate  and  en- 
dearing ways,  and  all  near  him  worshiped  him 
for    his    strength    and    tenderness. 


EIJENEZER  LANE  OUIMP.Y.  The  first 
emigrant  to  America  in  the  Quimby  family  came 
from  his  home  in  Wales  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  located  in  Vermont,  where 
those  of  the  name  flourished  for  over  two  hun- 
dred years,  the  virtues  which  had  characterized 
the  members  being  transmitted  from  father  to 
.son  in  each  succeeding  generation.  There  E.  L. 
Quimby  was  born  June  28,  181 3,  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Jane  (Lane)  Quimby,  the  former  a 
school  teacher.  During  the  youth  of  their  son 
the  parents  removed  to  New  York  state,  later  re- 
turning to  Vermont.  In  1844  he  came  as  far 
west  as  Illinois,  the  same  spirit  which  had  ani- 
mated his  ancestor  inducing  him  to  seek  a  newer 
land  where  opportunities  abounded.  Not  yet  con- 
tent he  joined  the  throng  of  emigrants  which 
took  its  way  westward  in  famous  '49.  his  goal, 
however,  being  not  the  gold  fields,  but  the  rich, 
broad  lands  of  Oregon.  He  traveled  by  ox-teams 
and  reached  his  destination  after  a  journey  of 
seven  months,  and  his  first  employment  in  his 
new  location  was  as  foreman  in  the  saw-mill  at 
Milwaukee,  where  he  received  $8  per  da\'.  and 
$10  at  Oak  Point,  being  head  sawyer  at  both 
places.  Having  been  well  and  wisely  trained  in 
agricultural  pursuits  he  soon  sought  property 
which  he  could  convert  into  farming  land,  and 
like    manv   others   he   located   on    the    Columbia 
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slough  where  he  purchased  a  man's  interests  in 
the  land  and  proved  up  on  it,  and  remained  there 
for  sixteen  years,  successfully  engaged  in  his 
chosen  work.  In  1865  he  sold  out  his  interests 
and  removed  to  East  Portland,  where  he  made 
his  home  for  twenty  years,  later  locating  in 
Woodburn,  where  his  death  occurred  February 
7,  1901. 

The  first  marriage  of  Air.  Ouimby  occurred  in 
N'ermont,  January  14.  1843.  ^ri^l  united  him  with 
-\lmira  M.  Peck,  who  was  born  Alarch  10,  1818, 
in  that  state,  and  died  in  Portland.  May  9,  1876. 
The  one  child  born  in  their  home  in  the  middle 
west  was  Eunice  Jane,  now  the  wife  of  Richard 
Price,  and  her  birth  occurred  in  Illinois  May  5, 
1847.  There  were  five  other  children  born  in 
Oregon  and  the  only  one  now  living  is  Rosalinda, 
horn  September  20,  185 1,  and  she  is  the  wife  of 
(i.  R.  Matthews.  In  September,  1884,  Mr. 
Quimby  married  Mrs.  Jane  Hanes.  Mr.  Ouimby 
was  a  man  of  many  fine  characteristics,  and 
though  rough  in  exterior  he  had  a  warm  heart 
and  a  strong,  good  will  for  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  To  appreciate  him  best  one  had 
to  know  him  well,  for  it  was  to  his  friends  rather 
than  mere  acquaintances  that  he  gave  the  sun- 
light of  his  really  genial  nature.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  and  forceful  intellect  and  had  been 
trained  to  think  for  himself  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  his  welfare,  and  the  habit  never  departed 
from  him.  He  thoroughly  studied  every  point 
which  came  up,  examined  the  evidence  and 
formed  his  own  opinion  regardless  of  that  of 
others,  though  it  was  always  characterized  by  a 
broad  justice  and  tempered  with  mercy.  Though 
of  a  frugal  nature  and  habits  he  was  public- 
spirited  and  eager  to  contribute  his  share  toward 
the  common  welfare,  as  a  Democrat  in  politics 
never  shirking  the  duties  which  came  to  him  as  a 
citizen,  serving  as  county  commissioner,  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  always  taking  an  active  and  intelli- 
gent part  in  conventions.  In  the  midst  of  his 
family  he  was  a  kind  husband  and  a  loving  father, 
gratifying  every  wish  that  lay  within  his  power, 
and  sparing  no  time  or  pains  to  lay  up  for  them 
a  competence  of  this  world's  goods.  Though 
gone,  he  is  not  forgotten,  for  there  are  many  to 
remember  his  kind  acts,  his  broad  citizenship,  and 
the  fine  character  which  gave  beneficial  training 
to  all  who  felt  the  force  of  his  influence. 


FRANCIS  BEDFORD  JONES.  The  state 
of  Oregon  owed  its  prominence  in  pioneer  days 
more  to  the  remarkable  extent  of  its  timber  re- 
sources than  to  any  other  single  element  of  at- 
tractiveness. An  essential  enterprise  contribu- 
tory to  the  exploitation  of  its  immense  timber 
fields  has  been  the  transportation  of  this  valuable 
product  from  the  sources  of  supply  to  the  mills. 


to  its  rapidl)-  growing  cities  and  to  tidewater. 
The  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  state  there- 
fore has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  the  marvelous  development  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  pilots  and  captains  and  builders 
of  craft  wdio  have  recognized  and  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  mills 
not  onl)-  have  proved  benefactors  to  the  commu- 
nity, but  have  won  a  name  and  a  competence  in 
return  for  their  discernment  and  business  acu- 
men. The  Willamette  and  Columbia  River  Tow- 
ing Company  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  enter- 
prises connected  with  maritime  affairs  in  the 
state,  and  Capt.  Francis  Bedford  Jones,  the  presi- 
dent and  manager  thereof,  is  a  seasoned  mariner 
to  whom  every  inch  of  the  rivers  is  as  familiar 
as  are  the  faces  of  his  hosts  of  friends.  A  typ- 
ical western  pioneer,  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  anil 
justly  prides  himself  upon  a  success  which  is  due 
solely  to  his  own  efforts. 

Of  French  ancestry.  Captain  Jones  was  born 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  20,  1837,  ^n^l  comes 
of  a  family  which  has  made  its  influence  felt  in 
various  walks  of  life.  His  paternal  grandfather 
came  from  France  to  Detroit  at  an  early  day.  and 
there  became  the  pioneer  brick  manufacturer. 
He  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  business  estab- 
lished on  a  very  prosperous  foundation,  and  to 
identify  himself  with  the  substantial  business  men 
of  the  place.  His  son.  Francis,  father  of  Francis 
B.,  was  born  in  Detroit,  and  early  in  life  became 
one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Jackson  county. 
Iowa,  where  eight  of  his  children  were  born. 
With  his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Annie  Bedford, 
of  Scotch-Danish  descent,  he  started  across  the 
plains  in  1853.  Some  of  the  children  in  the  fam- 
ily were  old  enough  to  help  hear  the  burden  of 
the  long  and  wearisome  trip,  assisting  in  driving 
the  oxen  and  in  caring  for  those  too  young  to 
depend  upon  themselves.  An  older  son  had  pre- 
ceded the  family  to  California,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod joined  them  in  Oregon.  The  old  Oregon 
trail  was  selected  for  the  voyage  over  the  plains, 
through  Fort  Laramie  to  Snake  river,  on  which 
stream  disaster  overtook  the  little  band.  Though 
heavily  armed  and  prepared  for  attacks  of  any 
ordinary  character,  one  of  the  party  was  killed 
by  Indians  in  an  assault  upon  the  train,  and 
twenty  head  of  cattle  were  killed  or  stolen.  Had 
they  been  defenseless  the  whole  party  doubtless 
would  have  been  wiped  out  of  existence  in  a  few 
moments. 

Arriving  in  Oregon  in  1853,  Francis  Jones 
made  his  home  for  a  couple  of  years  in  Oregon 
City,  and  then  settled  on  a  farm  in  Clackamas 
county,  which  he  improved,  and  wiiere  his  death 
occurred  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  Of  the  eleven  children  in  the 
parental  family,  six  are  living  at  the  present  time. 
Francis  B.  being  the  fourth  youngest.     Four  of 
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the  foiis  and  one  daughter  reside  in  Clackamas 
county. 

Captain  Jones  recalls  the  journey  from  Detroit 
bv  teams  to  Iowa,  in  which  state  he  received  his 
education  in  the  district  schools.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  in  Oregon  in  1853  he  be- 
came interested  in  river  matters,  his  first  occupa- 
tion being  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  on  the  Clackamas  river.  In  1855-56  he 
served  in  the  Indian  war.  Thereafter  he  worked 
on  different  farms  in  Clackamas  county  for  a  few- 
years,  and  then  engaged  in  farming  for  himself 
in  Polk  county,  where  he  remained  until  1863. 
For  two  or  three  years  he  was  identified  with 
freighting  to  the  mines  with  pack  trains  of  flour, 
bacon  and  other  provisions ;  and  after  completing 
this  contract  farmed  on  Sa'uvie's  Island  for  about 
four  years.  The  year  1872  marked  the  beginning 
of  his  career  as  a  navigator.  Having  bought  an 
interest  in  a  barge,  he  began  to  transport  cord- 
wood  from  different  points  on  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  rivers  to  Portland,  and  also  carried 
Cottonwood  from  different  points  to  St.  Johns. 
The  old  sidewheel  steamer  Clatsop  Qiief  came 
into  his  possession  about  this  time,  and  he  also 
bought  a  scow,  both  of  which  were  used  in  the 
transportation  of  wood.  In  1878  the  Clatsop 
Chief  suddenly  came  to  grief,  its  years  of  useful- 
ness being  terminated  by  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company, 
which  struck  her  amidships  and  sank  her.  This 
proved  a  great  loss  to  Captain  Jones,  who  was 
unable  to  collect  anything  from  the  company  on 
account  of  the  damage  done ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  raising  what  was  left  of  her  and  rebuilt  her, 
and  then  used  her  for  many  years.  About  1887 
he  built  the  steamer  Maria,  a  craft  destined  for 
large  accomplishment,  and  which  he  still  owns. 
Besides  the  Alaria  he  has  four  other  boats — the 
Vulcan,  the  Gamecock,  the  F.  B.  Jones  and  the 
Eugene. 

At  the  present  time  Captain  Jones  is  engaged 
principally  in  log-towing,  although  some  of  his 
boats  are  still  freighting  wood.  The  Willamette 
and  Columbia  River  Towing  Company  was  or- 
ganized through  his  efforts  in  i8go,  with  Captain 
Jones  as  president,  his  son,  William  E.,  as  treas- 
urer, and  Maria  L.  Jones  as  secretary.  The  con- 
cern has  a  woodyard  at  No.  181  East  Water 
street,  and  a  good  landing  place,  and  they  do  the 
towing  for  nearly  all  of  the  mills.  They  also 
carry  on  the  work  of  transportation  for  the  box 
factories,  and  tow  as  far  as  the  Pacific  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  captain  began 
his  career  on  the  river  as  a  pilot,  but  has  been  a 
master  since  1877.  His  vast  interest  in  river 
matters  is  shared  by  his  son,  who  inherits  his 
taste  and  ability  for  the  work,  and  who  also  holds 
a  master's  license. 


Besides  his  son  the  captain  has  one  daughter, 
Etta  M..  whose  husband,  A.  L.  Politte,  is  in  his 
employ. 


MARVEL  MARKHAM  WATTS  occupied  a 
prominent  place  among  the  brave  and  self-sacri- 
ficing pioneers  of  1850,  and  his  success  in  man- 
ipulating the  opportunities  in  Washington  county 
was  far  above  the  average.  Of  Irish  ancestry, 
Mr.  Watts  was  born  in  Tennessee,  February  i, 
1823,  and  on  the  paternal  side  had  Revolution- 
ary blood  in  his  veins,  his  grandfather  having 
stacked  his  musket  and  carried  the  gripsack  on 
many  of  the  battlefields  during  the  struggle 
for  independence,  winning  for  his  bravery  the 
rank  of  captain.  Thomas  \\'atts,  the  father  of 
Marvel,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
eventually  lived  in  both  Tennessee  and  Cass 
county.  Mo.,  his  death  occurring  in  Washington 
county.  Ore.,  at  the  age  of  ninet}-two  years.  He 
married  Edith  Markham.  who  died  in  Missouri, 
and  who  bore  him  nine  children,  of  whom  Alar- 
vel  Markham  was  die  fourth  child  in  order  of 
birth.  Mr.  Watts  was  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  and  before  the  war  was 
a  Whig.  Of  his  sons.  Rev.  Henry  is  a  clergyman 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  while 
Thomas  and  Alfred,  who  settled  in  Linn  county, 
Ore.,  in  1852,  are  now  farming  in  Umatilla 
county. 

On  the  paternal  farm  in  ^Missouri  Marvel 
Markham  Watts  received  the  usual  training,  ed- 
ucational and  otherwise,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  farmer  youth  of  his  time  and  place.  In  Cass 
county.  Mo.,  .\ugust  27,  1846.  he  married  Nancy 
.\.  Knighton,  who  was  borti  in  Jefferson  county, 
Mo.,  and  whose  father,  Anion,  and  grandfather, 
Jesse,  were  born  in  Kentucky.  The  latter  was 
descended  from  a  family  long  identified  with 
Virginia,  and  was  of  English  and  Welsh  descent. 
He  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
thereafter  settled  in  Missouri,  being  one  of  the 
first  pioneers  of  Jefferson  county.  Anion 
Knighton  was  a  farmer  in  Cass  county  for  many 
years,  and  while  living  there  lost  his  wife,  for- 
merly Fanny  Cox,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Cox,  pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  parents  of  five  children.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  Mr.  Knighton  started 
across  the  plains  in  the  spring  of  1847,  accompa- 
nied by  his  five  children,  and  with  ox  teams  and 
wagons.  On  the  Gales  Creek  donation  claim  he 
took  up  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
he  lived  and  farmed  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  the  age  of  nine-one  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Knighton  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children :  Lovell,  a  resident  of  Linn  county,  and 
who  came  to  Oregon  in  1847 ;  Lucretia,  who  di'^d 
in    Missouri ;    Wvlie,    whose   death    occurred    in 
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Oregon;  Louise,  and  Julia  Ann.  both  of  whom 
died  in  Missouri ;  Commodore  Perry,  a  veteran 
of  the  Mexican  war,  who  enlisted  in  a  Missouri 
regiment  under  Colonel  Donophan,  came  to 
Oregon  in  1850  and  died  in  Linn  county;  Nancy 
Ann  ;  Minerva,  Mrs.  Walker,  of  Greenville,  Ore. ; 
Melissa,  Mrs.  Shrum,  who  died  in  Marion 
county :  Thomas  A.,  whose  death  occurred  in 
Tillamook  county,  Ore. ;  Isaac,  living  in  eastern 
Oregon,  and  William  G.,  residing  in  southern 
(  )regon. 

For  four  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Watts 
continued  to  live  in  Missouri,  and  in  May,  1850, 
started  overland  with  ox  teams  and  two  wagons, 
there  being  about  forty  wagons  in  the  whole 
train.  They  came  by  way  of  the  Platte  and  Ore- 
gon trail,  and  experienced  severe  discomforts  and 
deprivations.  In  crossing  the  mountains  the  men 
and  women  waded  knee  deep  in  the  snow,  and 
were  exposed  to  the  most  dangerously  inclement 
conditions.  After  a  six  months'  journey  Mr. 
Watts  settled  in  Gales  Creek,  purchasing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
he  erected  a  log  cabin,  in  which  himself  and  wife 
were  housed  for  several  vears.  At  a  later  period 
his  success  permitted  additional  purchases  of 
land  adjoining  his  farm,  so  that  at  the  time  of 
his  death  he  had  seven  hundred  acres.  Like 
all  the  settlers  the  first  clearing  of  land  repre- 
sented hard  and  unremitting  toil,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  able  to  erect  a  more  modern  home,  he  had 
accomplished  a  remarkable  amount  of  work  in 
a  short  time.  He  came  in  for  his  share  of  gen- 
eral responsibility  during  the  early  times,  and 
when  the  Indians  were  on  the  rampage  he  served 
on  some  of  the  committees  recruited  from  among 
the  settlers  to  head  olT  any  distant  encroachments 
on  their  homes  and  property.  And  when  it  is 
known  that  extreme  watchfulness  had  to  be 
maintained  for  several  years,  some  idea  of  the 
caution  necessary  for  the  tilling  of  their  farms 
may  be  gained. 

Mr.  Watts  was  very  successful  as  a  farmer, 
and  he  had  unquestioned  business  ability.  He 
raised  grain,  stock  and  general  commodities,  and 
his  methods  of  work  were  practical  and  progres- 
sive. He  was  prominent  in  educational  matters, 
and  used  his  own  experience  and  limited  oppor- 
tunities as  an  illustration  upon  which  to  improve. 
If  he  built  up  schools  and  paved  the  way  for 
more  intellectual  citizenship  and  broader  use- 
fulness, he  was  equally  alert  in  furnishing  op- 
])ortvuiitics  for  moral  and  religious  growth.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  actively  connected  with  the 
Evangelical  Church,  in  which  he  was  a  trustee 
and  deacon  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  ]\Iarch 
5.  1899.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  never 
interested  himself  with  office-seeking  or  holding. 
If  any  doubt  had  existed  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  west,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  chances  here 


represented,  it  was  dispelled  in  1856,  when  he 
returned  east  for  his  father,  remained  for  two 
years,  and  during  riiat  time  felt  the  limitations 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  1858  found  him 
again  on  the  way  to  Oregon  via  Panama  and  San 
Francisco,  glad  to  return  to  pioneer  surroundings. 
Although  no  children  were  born  to  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Watts,  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  lie 
lonely  for  lack  of  childish  companionship,  and 
in  their  unselfishness  and  large  heartedness  are 
deserving  of  warmest  commendation.  Two 
children  born  to  Mr.  Watts'  oldest  brother  and 
two  belonging  to  his  youngest  brother,  have 
been  reared  by  this  couple,  as  have  also  about 
eight  other  children.  Of  the  relative  children 
Jerusha  Watts  is  now  Airs.  Crabb,  of  Colfax, 
Wash. ;  Belle  lives  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Watts ; 
Lavina,  Mrs.  McCoy,  lives  in  the  old  home ;  and 
Pauline  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  her  hus- 
band's death  Mrs.  Watts  moved  into  Forest 
Grove,  and  has  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  little 
home  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  She  still 
owns  four  hundred  acres  of  her  husband's  prop- 
erty, one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  which  arc 
cleared.  She  is  an  estimable  woman,  typical  in 
her  strength  of  character  of  the  noblest  and  most 
helpful  pioneer  women,  to  whom  may  be  traced 
the  establishment  of  homes,  and  the  maintenance 
of  high  ideals  in  this  great  northwestern  countrv. 


ALFRED  FRANCIS  SEARS.  Descended 
from  Puritan  and  Revolutionary  ancestry.  Major 
Sears  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10, 
1826.  His  great-grandfather,  Zachariah  Sears, 
of  Yarmouth,  Cape  Cod,  when  seventy-two 
years  of  age,  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 
colonies  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  of  militia  in 
1776.  About  the  same  time  his  son,  Joseph 
Henry,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  shouldered  a  musket 
in  the  regiment  of  Col.  Nat  Freeman  of  Yar- 
mouth and  served  with  the  American  forces  in 
New  England.  A  son  of  this  youthful  soldier, 
Zebina  Sears,  in  1816,  commanded  the  brigan- 
tine  Neptune,  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  the 
states  of  La  Plata,  then  engaged  in  the  war 
for  independence.  With  men,  arms  and  am- 
munition for  the  patriots,  he  made  three  voy- 
ages between  New  Orleans  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
but  was  finally  captured  by  a  Spanish  frigate  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  ship  was  sunk,  and 
his  crew  taken  ashore  and  executed  as  pirates, 
while  he  and  his  first  officer  were  carried  to 
Spain  for  trial.  They  were  convicted  of  piracy 
and  banished  for  life  to  the  penal  colony  of 
Alelilla,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  During  the 
passage  the  first  ofificer  died.  Being  a  Alason, 
the  captain  received  good  treatment  from  the 
commander  of  the  transport,  himself  a  Mason. 
By  similar  fraternal  aid,  he  escaped   from   Me- 
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lilla  to  the  Moorish  coast  and  there  by  tlie  good 
offices  of  a  Mahometan  Moor,  who  recognized 
him  as  a  brother  JMason,  he  was  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  man  who,  though  slaver\-  had 
been  abolished  in  Morocco,  wished  to  keep  him 
in  bondage.  The  Mahometan  escorted  Captain 
Sears  to  the  interior,  where  he  turned  him  over 
to  a  Jewish  Mason  bound  for  Fez.  There  he 
was  taken  in  charge  by  some  Enghsh  mer- 
chants and  finally  reached  his  home  in  Boston, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years. 

In  the  family  of  Capt.  Zabina  Sears  was  a 
son,  Alfred  F.  Sears,  the  fourth  among  seven 
children.  In  the  Boston  public  schools  he  re- 
ceived a  Franklin  medal  for  scholarship,  and  in 
1844  was  graduated  from  the  English  high 
school.  After  a  year  in  a  counting  house  and 
another  year  in  the  studio  of  an  artist,  he  took 
up  civil  engineering,  to  which  his  life  has  since 
been  devoted.  June  8,  1846,  he  became  an  em- 
ploye of  E.  S.  Chesbrough  in  the  Boston  water 
works,  later  was  with  Thomas  Doane  on  the 
Cheshire  Railroad  in  New  Hampshire  and  then 
was  employed  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. January  29,  1850,  he  married  Augusta 
Bassett,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  a  descendant  of 
the  Puritans,  and  through  her  mother  a  lineal 
descendant  of  Mary  Chilton,  who  is  claimed  to 
have  been  the  first  woman  reaching  the  land 
from  the  Mayflower.  In  the  family  of  Alfred 
F.  Sears  were  three  children,  but  the  only  one 
to  reach  mature  years  was  Alfred  F.  Sears,  Jr., 
of  Portland,  mention  of  whom  appears  else- 
where in  this  volume. 

When  the  Civil  war  bi'oke  out  Mr.  Sears  was 
conducting  the  surveys  by  which  the  streets  and 
property  lines  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  to  be  per- 
manently established.  This  position  he  re- 
signed in  June,  1861,  to  raise  a  company  in 
Newark,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  First 
New  York  Engineers  as  Company  E.  In  Octo- 
ber they  were  ordered  to  Hilton  Head  in  the 
expeditionary  corps  commanded  by  Gen.  Tim- 
othy Sherman  and  Flag  Officer  Dupont,  for  the 
capture  of  Forts  Beauregard  and  Walker  in 
Port  Royal  Bay.  After  a  year  at  Hilton  Head, 
Captain  Sears  built  the  battery  in  the  rear  of 
Pulaski,  on  Jones  Island,  which  cut  oilf  all  com- 
munication by  steamer  between  the  fort  and 
the  city  of  Savannah,  a  duty  followed  by  de- 
stroying three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  the  telegraph 
lines  between  these  points.  While  thus  engaged 
he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Florida,  to  se- 
cretly destroy  a  bridge  on  the  line  of  railroad 
with  the  construction  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
cerned before  the  war.  Changes  of  orders  com- 
ing later,  he  rejoined  liis  company  at  Hilton 
Head,  and  from  there  was  ordered  to  Beaufort, 
S.  C,  a  few  miles  above  Port  Royal.  June  16, 
1862,  he  was  with  his  company  at  the  Ijattle  of 


Secessionville.  after  which  he  was  transferred 
to  Fort  Clinch.  Shortly  after  assuming  charge 
of  the  works  at  this  fort,  he  went  north  to  con- 
fer with  General  Totten,  chief  engineer  of  the 
army.  During  this  visit,  in  October,  1862,  by  a 
special  dispensation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New- 
York,  he  became  a  member  of  Kane  Lodge  No. 
454,  being  initiated  an  entered  apprentice  and 
passed  to  the  degree  of  fellow-craft  in  one  even- 
ing, and  raised  to  the  degree  of  master  the  next 
week.  In  one  wek  after  his  work  in  the  lodge 
he  returned  to  Florida,  where  he  remained  three 
and  one-half  years.  In  December,  1865,  six 
months  after  his  regiment  was  mustered  out,  he 
was  relieved  from  duty  by  an  officer  of  the  regu- 
lar corps  of  engineers  and,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He 
was  the  only  volunteer  officer  of  engineers  who 
was  permitted  to  report  directly  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  arm\-  at  Washington,  such  reports 
usually  being  made  to  an  officer  of  the  regular 
corps  at  some  neighboring  post. 

On  returning  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  Major  Sears 
was  first  employed  on  the  Newark  water  works 
and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  the  Belleville 
reservoir.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  elected 
chief  engineer  of  the  Newark  &  New  York  Rail- 
road. Against  the  wishes  of  the  Bergen  direct- 
ors, who  desired  to  locate  the  railroad  line  in 
their  region  along  the  towpath  of  the  Morris 
canal,  he  secured  a  location  between  Newark 
and  the  Central  Railroad  line,  in  two  straight 
lines,  with  a  single  intervening  curve.  The  line 
within  the  municipal  limits  was  located  on  the 
maps  which  he  had  made  for  the  city  before 
entering  tne  army.  Especially  noteworthy  is 
the  fact  that  Major  Sears  designed  and  located 
the  first  elevated  road  in  the  United  States,  this 
passing  over  the  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  then 
to  the  city  limits  over  twenty  streets  and  blocks. 
His  first  proposition  to  do  this  was  received  with 
derision  lay  some  of  the  board  of  directors,  but 
he  was  sustained  by  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, and  the  idea  was  adopted.  However,  the 
railroad  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  chief 
engineer  of  that  company  superseded  Major 
Sears  in  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Having  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian, 
Portuguese,  French  and  Spanish  languages. 
Major  Sears  secured  important  positions  in 
Spanish  America  through  his  ability  as  a  lin- 
guist. \n  American  company  engaged  him  to 
visit  Costa  Rica,  where  he  made  a  preliminary 
survey  across  the  continent  from  the  Gulf  of 
Nicoya  to  Puerto  Limon  on  the  Caribbean  sea. 
On  his  return  to  the  Lmited  States  he  was  se- 
lected as  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  & 
Sodus  Bay  Railroad  in  central  New  York.  In 
1869    he    accepted    supervision    of    the    Atlantic 
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division  of  the  Costa  Rica  Railroad,  extending 
trom  Puerto  Limon  to  the  continental  divide. 
A  year  later  the  republic  of  Costa  Rica  became 
bankrupt  and  the  roads  passed  into  other  hands 
under  German  influence.  Major  Sears  was  in- 
vited by  the  late  Henry  Meiggs  (known  as  the 
railway  king  of  South  America)  to  visit  Peru, 
where  he  made  a  contract  with  the  Peruvian 
government  and  entered  the  National  Corps  of 
Engineers  of  that  republic,  being  the  only  Amer- 
ican in  the  corps.  During  the  seven  years  of 
his  residence  in  Peru  he  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  railroads  in  the  north  of  the  re- 
]uiblic  for  the  government ;  chief  engineer  of 
the  irrigation  commission  for  the  department  of 
the  I'iura,  Peru;  chief  engineer  of  the  commis- 
sion for  "devising  water  works  and  sewerage 
systems  for  the  cities  of  Callao,  Piura  and 
Paita ;  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Chimbote, 
Huaraz  &  Recuay  Railway,  where  he  remained 
until  the  war  with  Chile  had  reduced  Peru  to 
bankruptc)'.  In  1879  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  after  the  capture  by  the  Chilians  of  the 
Peruvian  ironclad  Huascar.  When  he  left  Peru 
the  currency  of  the  republic  had  fallen  from  a 
par  value  of  one  hundred  cents  on  a  dollar  to 
thirty-three  cents.  In  addition  the  government 
owed  him  for  his  services  $Q,ooo,  which  they 
liave  never  paid. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  A'Jaj(jr 
Sears  joined  his  only  son  in  Portland,  where  he 
still  makes  his  home,  although  professional, 
business,  fraternal  and  social  duties  often  neces- 
sitate his  presence  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  a  time  he  was  umpire  engineer  for  a  Scotch 
company  in  the  construction  of  the  Oregonian 
Railway.  His  familiarity  with  Spanish  America 
brought  to  him  the  position  of  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  Com- 
pany. After  a  year  the  government  made  him 
general  manager  of  the  Tehuantepec  Inter- 
Oceanic  Railway,  but,  receiving  only  one 
month's  pa}'  for  three  months'  wt)rk  and  finding 
the  government  bankrupt,  he  returned  to  Port- 
land. His  ability  and  wide  range  of  knowledge 
have  brought  his  services  into  demand  as  a  lec- 
turer and  magazine  writer.  He  has  lectured 
several  times  before  the  University  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  American  and  National  Geo- 
graphical Societies  of  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society, 
besides  many  addresses  delivered  in  Portland. 
.\t  dififerent  times  of  recent  years  he  lias  been 
interested  in  movements  for  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  Peru,  but  these  have  not  proved 
remunerative,  and,  indeed,  have  consumed  manv 
months  of  his  time  without  any  return  whatever. 
The  disturbances  in  Peru  frightened  intending 
investors  and  caused  him  heavy   losses. 


Major  Sears  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  So- 
ciety Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ;  holds 
office  as  junior  vice-commander  of  Oregon  Com- 
mandery.  Loyal  Legion ;  is  connected  with 
George  Wright  Post,  G.  A.  R. ;  and,  along  pro- 
fessional lines,  holds  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  National 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Peru,  in  which 
he  is  the  only  American ;  and  is  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of 
Lima,   Peru. 


CAPT.  ERNEST  W.  SPENCER.  No  more 
earnest,  energetic  and  enterprising  citizen  is  num- 
bered among  the  prominent  men  of  Portland  than 
Capt.  Ernest  W.  Spencer,  though  a  resident  only 
since  1875.  According  to  his  inherited  tenden- 
cies and  early  training  he  has  always  given  his 
efforts  toward  commercial  and  industrial  suprem- 
acy by  helping  to  build  up  the  waterways  of  the 
country  and  capably  operating  boats  upon  the 
various  rivers  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
identified  his  interests.  This  has  been  his  prin- 
cipal occupation  since  coming  west,  though  he  is 
also  a  landsman  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word, 
for  his  rapidly  accruing  profits  have  been  in- 
vested in  real  estate  in  his  adopted  city,  the  resi- 
dence in  which  he  makes  his  home  having  been 
built  in  1884,  when  there  were  but  few  houses  on 
the  East  Side. 

.A  native  of  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  Captain 
Spencer  was  born  September  4,  1852,  the 
descendant  of  a  sturdy  English  family,  whose 
interests  had  always  been  in  the  mechani- 
cal and  boating  line.  He  was  the  son  of 
Tobias,  and  the  grandson  of  Elijah,  the 
father  of  the  latter  being  a  soldier  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  Elijah  Spencer  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia and  died  in  Parkersburg,  of  the  same  state, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  after  a  useful 
life  on  the  keel-boats  of  the  Ohio  river.  Tobias 
Spencer  went  to  work  on  that  river  when  ten 
years  old.  and  for  thirty-five  years  acted  as  pilot. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  having  ac- 
complished his  own  success  in  life  and  risen  to  a 
position  of  independence.  He  married  Frances 
W.  Pollock,  who  was  born  in  Wheeling,  of  Scotch 
parentage,  in  1829,  and  since  becoming  a  widow, 
November  22,  1874,  she  has  made  her  home  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  Of  the  five  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Carrie  S.  married  Al- 
fred Mann,  of  Danville.  Va. :  Mary  A.  became  the 
wife  of  James  F.  Walker,  of  Gallipolis.  C)hio: 
.\nna  is  at  home  with  her  mother ;  Tobias  R.  is 
a  soldier  in  the  regular  army  and  has  been  twice 
in  the  Philippine  Islands:  and  Ernest  W.,  of  this 
review,  is  the  youngest  in  age. 

The  boyhood  of  Captain  Spencer  was  passed  in 
liis  Ohio  home,  his  education  being  received  in 
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the  common  school  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home, 
and  the  acatlemv  there,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
vcars  he  took  up  the  work  of  his  forefathers.  He 
first  began  under  the  tutelage  of  his  father,  but 
before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  charge  of  a 
l)oat.  where  he  quickly  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  command.  Before  he  left  the  Ohio  river  he 
lia<l  secured  a  good,  practical  experience  and 
laiew  all  the  turns  of  the  river  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  Orleans.  Desirous  of  widening  his  expe- 
rience and  enjoying  the  increased  profits  which 
western  life  afforded,  he  left  his  home  and  came 
to  Portland  in  1875.  at  once  securing  employment 
on  the  Willamette  river  in  the  interests  of  the 
Independent  Steamboat  Company.  A  year  later 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  that  company  and  in 
1879  he  bought  the  ( iold  Dust,  then  the  Salem, 
operating  the  latter  from  his  home  at  The  Dalles, 
whither  he  had  moved.  Later  he  built  and  oper- 
ated The  Cricket,  and  also  the  ferry  boats  between 
Albina  and  Portland.  In  1898  he  had  a  boat 
built  and  carried  to  the  Yukon  river,  and  in  1899 
took  another  via  rail  and  overland  to  Lake  Atlin, 
the  two  known  as  the  Willie  Irving  and  Scotia. 
plying  upon  the  northern  river,  the  former  being 
the  only  one  ever  built  on  the  Yukon  to  tliat  time. 
He  also  built  and  equipped  the  Charles  R.  Spen- 
cer, which  is  utilized  in  towing  upon  the  Wil- 
lamette and  Columbia  rivers.  In  1903  she  was 
converted  into  a  passenger  boat,  to  run  between 
Portland  and  The  Dalles.  Besides  the  location 
already  mentioned  Captain  Spencer  has  operated 
boats  on  Eraser  river  and  Puget  Sound. 

The  marriage  of  Captain  Spencer  occurred  Jan- 
uary 3,  1881,  and  united  him  with  Elizabeth  Irv- 
ing, who  was  born  in  East  Portland,  Deceinber 
2<).  1859.  She  was  the  fourth  child  of  William 
Irving,  who  was  also  interested  in  steamboats, 
his  death  occurring  in  Britisli  Columbia,  in  1872. 
His  other  children  are  as  follows  :  Mary,  wife  of 
T.  L.  Briggs,  of  Westminster,  British  Columbia ; 
John,  a  steamboat  captain,  of  Victoria,  British 
Columbia ;  Susan,  wife  of  Gassendi  Cox,  of 
Eloren,  Sacramento  county,  Cal. ;  Nellie,  wife  of 
W.  S.  Chandler,  of  Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  this  daughter 
being  the  only  child  born  in  British  Columbia. 
I  If  the  children  born  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
Walter  Irving  was  born  in  1882,  and  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  Portland  Academy  he  entered  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  of  Golden.  Cal.,  which  he 
is  still  attending:  Charles  R.  was  born  in  1884. 
in  Westnunster.  British  Cohunbia.  and  after  at- 
tending the  public  schools  and  Portland  Academy, 
he  went  to  work  upon  the  river,  where  he  is  now 
employed.  Some  of  the  most  important  river 
work  of  Captain  Spencer  was  the  building  and 
operating  for  ten  years  the  Irving  dock,  and  he 
also  superintended  tlie  construction  of  the  Vic- 
toria dock  and  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
same    for    seventeen    vears.     He    now    owns   the 


dock  at  the  foot  of  Washington  street.  Being  a 
stanch  Republican  in  politics  Captain  Spencer  has 
neglected  no  opportunity  to  advance  the  prm- 
ciples  which  he  endorses,  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  party  which  recognizes  his  ability  he 
has  been  appointed  to  several  important  posts, 
among  them  being  that  of  chief  of  police,  which 
position  he  maintained  from  July  to  November, 
1892.  He  has  also  acted  as  delegate  to  county 
and  city  conventions  and  in  1899  was  delegate  to 
the  state  convention.  Fraternally  and  socially  he 
is  a  prominent  tnan  in  the  city  of  Portland,  in  the 
former  being  identified  with  ^Morning  Dawn 
Lodge  No.  i.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Gillipolis.  ( )hio : 
Royal  Arch  Masons :  Scottish  Rite.  Oregon  Con- 
sistory No.  I.  and  El  Kader  Temple.  Mystic 
Shrine;  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  with  his  wife  is 
a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star ;  is  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  Historical  Society,  Commercial  Club. 
Portland  Hunt  Club,  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and 
the  Port  of  Portland  Commission.  Captain 
Spencer  is  a  liberal  supporter  of  all  public  mat- 
ters, and  especially  of  church  work,  his  wife  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


ALLEN  B.  CROASMAX.  In  a  very  early 
day  the  Croasman  family  came  from  England  to 
America,  antl  subsequent  generations  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  Rev. 
James  Croasman,  who  was  a  minister  in  the 
Evangelical  .Association,  left  the  east  in  1864 
and,  accompanied  by  his  family,  proceeded  via 
Panama  to  ( )regon,  where  he  established  the 
first  Evangelical  .Association  in  the  state,  build- 
ing a  house  of  worship  in  Salem.  During  the 
ten  years  in  which  he  continued  at  the  head  of 
this  charge  he  ministered  to  congregations  else- 
where and  established  a  number  of  churches. 
Wherever  he  lived  he  worked  indefatigably  for 
the  uplifting  of  humanity,  and  many  houses  of 
worship  were  erected  under  his  supervision. 
When  infirmities  of  age  rendered  further  min- 
isterial work  impracticable  he  retired  and  is  now 
making  his  home  at  Ashley.  Ore.,  where,  in  spite 
of  his  more  than  four  score  years,  he  maintains 
a  keen  interest  in  religious  matters.  His  wife, 
Lavena  Brickley.  was  a  daughter  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania physician  and  died  in  Ohio  when  her  son, 
.\llen  B.,  was  a  boy  of  ten  years.  The  latter, 
who  was  the  only  member  of  the  family  to  attain 
mature  years,  was  born  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.. 
June  7.  1846.  and  as  a  child  attended  the  \\'est 
(ireenville  school. 

From  the  age  of  ten  years  ^Ir.  Croasman 
Ijegan  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  going 
to  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  a  newsboy  on  the 
Milwaukee  &  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  later  an 
express  check  agent  on  the  same  road.  Return- 
ing east  to  accompany  his  father  to  Oregon,  he 
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left  Xew  \'ork  in  May  of  1864  and  traveled  via 
the  Ocean  Queen  to  .\spinwall,  crossing  to  Pa- 
nama, where  he  boarded  the  Golden  Gate  for 
San  Francisco,  and  thence  proceeded  on  the  John 
L.  Stevens  to  Portland.  In  July  he  arrived  in 
Salem.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  secured 
work  as  clerk  in  a  store,  and  for  five  years  he 
continued  in  the  employ'  of  others.  With  the 
means  he  meantime  accumulated  he  then  em- 
barked in  business  for  himself  and  soon  became 
known  as  one  of  the  progressive  business  men 
of  .Salem.  While  carrying  on  business  he  also, 
in  1883-85,  held  office  as  postmaster  at  Salem. 
I'or  a  time  he  was  a  partner  of  J.  J.  Murphy,  ex- 
sherifT,  now  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ore- 
gon at  Salem.  For  ten  years  the  two  continued 
in  business  together,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  -\Ir.  Croasman  sold  his  interest  to  J.  D.  Mc- 
Cully.  In  1887  he  came  to  Portland  and  estab- 
lished a  clothing  and  men's  furnishing  establish- 
ment at  No.  Ill  First  street,  later  removing  to 
No.  165  Third  street,  where  he  was  fortunate  in 
escaping  damage  during  the  high  water. 

Always  interested  and  active  in  the  Repub- 
lican party,  Mr.  Croasman  received  a  deserved 
recognition  of  his  service  for  the  party  by  his 
appointment  as  postmaster  of  Portland,  May  10, 
i8g8.  On  the  6th  of  June  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  position,  and  during  his  able  administra- 
tion the  receipts  doubled  in  volume.  Not  onl\- 
the  members  of  his  own  party,  but  others  as  well, 
expressed  the  greatest  gratification  at  the  btisi- 
ness-like  manner  in  which  the  office  was  con- 
ducted, system  and  dispatch  being  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  entire  work  moved  with  celerity, 
yet  with  accuracy,  and  when  he  retired  from  the 
position  it  was  with  a  record  unsurpassed  in  this 
particular  office. 

While  living  in  Salem  Mr.  Croasman  married 
Linnie  McCulIy,  by  whom  he  has  three  children, 
namely :  Mrs.  Alice  Louise  Harder,  of  Port- 
land:  Lillian  and  Allen  P>.,  Jr.  ^frs.  Croasman 
is  a  daughter  of  the  late  A.  A.  McCully.  once  a 
well-known  steamboatman  and  for  years  presi- 
dent of  the  People's  Transportation  Company. 
Since  the  death  of  Mr.  McCully.  which  occurred 
in  1886,  his  wife  has  made  her  home  with  her 
daughter  in  Portland. 

.\mong  the  organizations  with  which  Mr. 
Croasman  is  identified  may  be  mentioned  the 
.\rlington  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  director.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  National  .Association  of  First- 
Class  Postmasters,  and  during  1900  attended  the 
convention  of  that  organization,  held  in  Wash- 
ington. While  in  Salem  he  was  a  member  of 
tlie  city  council  one  term.  He  was  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  organization  of  Capitol  Engine 
Company  No.  i,  and  held  the  various  offices  in 
the  same,  up  to  and  including  that  of  president, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  removal 


from  Salem  to  Portland.  For  two  years  he  was 
also  chief  of  the  Salem  fire  department.  An  in- 
cident worthy  of  mention  occurred  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  latter  position.  Receiving  a 
telegram  from  Henry  Failing,  who  at  that  time 
was  mayor  of  Portland,  calling  for  the  aid  of  the 
Salem  fire  department,  Mr.  Croasman  gave  the 
alarm,  and  one  hour  and  thirteen  minutes  later, 
having  covered  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles, 
his  men  were  playing  upon  the  flames.  For  this 
remarkable  feat  the  Salem  fire  department  won 
high  honors,  and  it  is  universally  conceded  that 
it  saved  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  which  was  threat- 
ened with  total  destruction.  Under  Mayor 
Gebrge  P.  Frank,  of  Portland,  he  held  office  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  police  commissioners. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  initiated 
into  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of 
Salem,  and  is  now  past  grand  of  Chemeketa 
Lodge  No.  I,  also  an  active  member  of  Samari- 
tan Lodge  No.  2,  of  I'ortland.  An  organization 
to  which  he  and  his  descendants  are  eligible  is 
that  of  the  Society  of  the  Revolution,  as  his  pa- 
ternal grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  General 
McHenry,  of  Redfarm,  for  whom  Fort  McHenry 
is  named.  In  his  various  associations,  fraternal, 
political  and  commercial,  he  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  his  associates,  who  esteem  him  for  his 
manly  qualities  and  sterling  worth. 


HON.  ALFRED  F.  SEARS,  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Oregon,  is  descended  from  Puritan 
and  Revolutionary  stock,  the  family  having  been 
founded  in  Alassachusetls.  on  Cape  Cod.  in  the 
(lays  when  the  rugged  men  who  sailed  on  the 
Mayflower  ruled  the  Plymouth  Colony.  His  great- 
great-grandfather,  Zachariah  Sears,  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  177''). 
.\bout  the  same  time  his  son,  Joseph  Henrv, 
shouldered  a  musket  in  the  regiment  commanded 
by  Col.  Nat  Freeman  of  Yarmouth,  and  served 
through  the  Revohuion  with  the  American  forces 
in  New  England.  His  son,  Zebina  Sears,  in 
1816  commanded  the  brigatine  Neptune,  a 
cruiser  in  the  service  of  the  States  of  La 
Plata.  He  made  three  filibustering  vovages 
between  New  Orleans  and  Ruenos  Ayres, 
but  was  finally  captured  by  a  Sjjanish  frigate  in 
lire  Gulf  of  Mexico.  His  ship  was  sunk  and  his 
crew  executed  as  pirates,  while  he  and  his  first 
officer  were  carried  to  Spain  for  trial.  The 
Spanish  court  convicted  them  of  piracv  and  ban- 
islicd  them  for  life  to  the  penal  colony  of  Melilla. 
on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  During  the  passage 
the  first  officer  died.  Captain  Sears,  being  a 
Mason,  received  good  treatment  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  transport,  himself  a  Mason.  Bv 
similar  fraternal  aid,  he  escaped  from  ^felilla  to 
the  Moorish  coast,  and  there  through   the  good 
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offices  of  a  .Mohanimedan  Moor,  who  likewise 
recognized  him  as  a  brother  Mason,  he  was  res- 
cued from  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  though 
slaverv  had  been  abohshed  in  Morocco,  wished 
to  keep  him  in  bondage.  The  Mohammedan  es- 
corted Captain  Sears  to  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  turned  him  over  to  a  Jewish  Mason 
bound  for  Fez.  There  he  was  taken  in  charge  by 
some  EngHsh  merchants  and  finally  reached  his 
home  in  Boston,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
In  the  family  of  Capt.  Zebina  Sears  was  a  son, 
Alfred  F.  Sears,  the  fourth  among  seven  chil- 
dren, and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 
His  son.  Judge  Sears,  was  born  at  Concord,  N. 
C,  September  4,  1852,  during  the  temporary  resi- 
dence of  his  parents  in  the  south.  The  years  of 
his  boyhood  were  passed  in  various  places,  as 
his  father,  a  civil  engineer,  was  obliged  to  make 
frequent  changes  of  residence.  In  the  academy 
at  Exeter,  N.  H..  he  prepared  for  college,  and 
in  1871  matriculated  in  Harvard  University, 
where  he  remained  one  year.  The  three  suc- 
ceeding years  of  his  college  course  were  taken 
in  Dartmouth,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1875.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  entered  the  law  department  of  Bos- 
ton University,  which  conferre<l  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1877.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  bar  of  Mass- 
achusetts. .\fter  practicing  for  a  year  in  Bridge- 
water,  in  that  state,  he  went  to  Peru  and  visited 
his  parents  for  a  year.  This  was  his  second  trip 
to  South  .\merica.  the  first  having  been  made  in 

'873- 

Upon  his  return  to  the  L  nited  States  in  iS/y, 
Mr.  Sears  came  to  Portland  and  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  Henry  E.  A-IcGinn  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  under  the  firm  name  of  Sears  &  Mc- 
Ginn. Later  the  firm  became  AlcCiinn,  Sears  & 
Simon,  and  finally  Paxton,  Sears,  Beach  &  Si- 
mon. From  1886  to  1890  he  served  as  assistant 
district  attorney.  Previous  to  this  he  had  served 
three  years  in  the  city  council  representing  the 
third  ward,  and  acting  as  president  of  that  body 
in  1883.  The  highest  honor  of  his  life  thus  far 
came  to  him  in  1896,  when  he  was  elected  judge 
of  the  circuit  court.  Fourth  judicial  district,  de- 
feating the  Democratic  candidate,  George  E. 
Chamberlain,  by  nearly  one  thousand  votes. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1900  he  was 
nominated  by  both  parties  and  elected  without 
•iljposition,  entering  upon  a  second  term,  wliich 
will  expire  July  I,  1906. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  on  the  bench,  ludgc 
Sears  has  filled  the  chair  of  equity  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  I'niversity  of  Oregon  since  1899. 
Like  his  father,  he  has  been  a  frequent  lecturer 
on  the  topics  of  the  day.  He  has  also  been  a 
valued  contrilnitor  to  various  journals,  notabl>- 
those    connected    with    his    profession,    including 


the  American  Law  Review,  the  American  Latc- 
yer,  and  the  Central  Laiv  Journal.  He  is  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Association, 
before  which  he  has  delivered  several  addresses, 
one  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  on  the  life  and  character  of  Judge  Deady. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  Portland 
Free  Library  Association  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  project,  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  same,  and  also  served  for  some  time  as  its 
president.  To  his  labors,  together  with  those  of 
numerous  other  public-spirited  men.  may  be  at- 
tributed the  fact  that  the  library  finally  was  made 
a  free  institution.  In  the  organization  of  the 
Multnomah  Law  Library  Association  he  took  an 
active  part,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  its 
directors.  Among  the  other  organizations  to 
whose  interests  he  is  devoted  may  be  mentioned 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  University  Club,  and  of  the  latter  he  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Oregon  Humane  Society,  and 
is  now  president  of  that  body.  The  Republican 
party  has  received  his  support  in  national  and 
local  elections,  but  no  narrow  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship has  ever  marred  his  influence  or  detracted 
from  his  labors  as  a  jurist. 

In  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1876.  Judge  Sears 
married  Ellen  Carver,  a  native  of  that  town  and  a 
graduate  of  the  academy  there.  Her  father, 
Joseph  Carver,  was  a  cotton-gin  manufacturer,  an 
occupation  he  had  inherited  from  his  father.  Elea- 
zer  Carver.  The  record  of  her  ancestors  extends 
back  to  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower,  her  original 
progenitor  in  this  country  having  been  a  brother 
of  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony. The  family  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Sears  con- 
sists of  the  following  children  :  .\lfred  F.,  Jr.,  a 
graduate  of  the  LTniversity  of  ( )regon.  class  of 
1900,  and  a  civil  engineer  by  profession  ;  Richard 
C. :  Mary  E.,  a  student  in  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  and  Robert. 

Judge  Sears'  career  upon  the  bench  has  shown 
that  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of 
analysis,  so  essential  to  the  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice. .\ccompanying  this  power  arc  fearlessness, 
independence  and  the  growing  evidence  of  a  de- 
termination on  his  part  to  render  decisions  that 
are  as  absolutely  fair  and  impartial  as  possible 
from  the  facts  in  hatid.  His  patience  and  ur- 
banity in  trying  moments  is  well  known,  and  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  Portland  acknowledge 
many  considerations  at  his  hands — courtesies 
H'hich  have  given  them  a  better  insight  into  his 
character  as  a  companion  of  men  than  might  have 
been  obtained  otherwise.  On  the  whole,  he  has 
won  the  warm  regard  and  admiration  of  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Portland,  among  whom  are  to 
be  founfl  many  of  his  warmest  personal  friends 
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HON.  IRA  E.  PURDIN,  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  Oregon  since  1854,  was  born  in  Boone 
county,  Mo.,  November  7,  1845,  and  comes  of  a 
family  of  English  Hneage.  His  grandfather, 
WilHam  Purdin,  was  a  native  of  England,  and 
when  seven  years  of  age  crossed  the  Atlantic 
with  his  parents,  who  died  soon  afterwarrl,  leav- 
ing him  an  orphan  at  a  very  tender  age.  He  be- 
came a  farmer,  and  after  spending  a  winter  in 
Redstone,  W.  \'a.,  removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in 
Harrison  county,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years,  when  he  went  to  Brown  county,  that  state, 
continuing  to  engage  in  farming  there  throughout 
the  remainder  of  his  active  business  career.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  and  his 
wife  passed  away  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

Ira  E.  Purdin,  Sr.,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
was  born  in  Redstone,  W.  Va.,  and  after  spending 
much  of  his  youth  in  CJhio,  went  to  Maysville, 
Ky.,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  learned 
the  cabinet-maker's  trade.  Early  in  1825  he  re- 
moved to  Booneville,  Mo.,  where  he  engaged  in 
cabinet-making  for  a  time  and  then  conducted  a 
grocery  store  for  two  years,  following  which  he 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business  for  twelve  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  removed  to 
Linn  county,  iVIo.,  and  when  two  years  had  gone 
by  he  went  to  Columbia,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  years,  devoting  his  energies  to  farming.  In 
1854  he  brought  his  family  to  Oregon,  traveling 
by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  on  the 
steamer  Pampero  to  Nicaragua.  He  then  con- 
tinued by  way  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  while 
on  the  river  changed  boats  four  times.  The 
journey  of  twelve  miles  to  the  Pacific  coast  was 
then  completed  by  the  aid  of  mules  and  oxen, 
and  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  he  took  passage  on  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  which  after  a  voyage  of  two 
weeks  reached  San  Erancisco,  and  four  days 
later  Mr.  Purdin  and  his  family  startetl  for 
Portland,  where  they  arrived  at  the  end  of  seven 
days.  Captain  Flavel  acting  as  pilot  over  the  bars. 
It  was  on  the  i  ith  of  April,  1854,  that  the  party 
reached  their  destination,  and  then  the  father  be- 
gan search  for  a  location  and  purchased  a  place 
from  Benjamin  Allen,  one  mile  north  of  Green- 
ville. He  re-located  the  donation  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  and  farmed  there  for 
eight  years,  after  which  he  purchased  of  W. 
;\Iulkey  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty  acres,  whereon  he  lived  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  ninety-one  years  of 
age.  The  old  home  property  is  now  owned  by 
our  subject. 

The  father  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  more  than  sixty  years  and 
a  man  of  sterling  worth  of  character.  He  was 
a  pioneer  of  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Oregon  and 
took  the  first  modern  wagon  to  Ohio,  where  it 
attracted    considerable    curiositv.      He    married 


Deborah  Patterson,  who  was  born  in  Shelby 
county,  Ky.,  a  daughter  of  Major  William  Pat- 
terson, who  was  born  in  Virginia  and  served  as 
major  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  settled  in  Shelby 
county,  Ky.,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of 
the  militia  of  that  state.  He  represented  an  old 
N'irginia  family  and  his  last  days  were  passed 
in  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Deborah  Purdin,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters  ;  C.  W.,  who  died  in  Oregon;  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Watson ;  W.  W.,  who  was  the  first 
elected  county  surveyor  of  Washington  county, 
and  died  in  that  part  of  the  state;  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Barrett;  J.  P.,  who  died  in  CVegon  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years ;  and  Ira  E, 

The  last  named  was  a  little  lad  of  eight  years 
when  the  family  came  to  Oregon.  After  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  he  continued  his  studies 
in  Tualatin  .-\cademy  and  Pacific  L^niversity. 
Later  he  purchased  a  farm  adjoining  and  after- 
ward became  owner  of  the  farm  which  his  father 
had  so  long  owned  and  occupied.  It  comprises 
four  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  very  valuable 
land,  all  under  fence,  and  there  he  is  successfully 
engaged  in  general  farming,  having  three  hun- 
dred acres  under  cultivation.  He  is  also  a  pros- 
perous horticulturist  and  has  twenty-seven  acres 
planted  to  orchard — eight  acres  to  apples,  eleven 
acres  to  prunes,  five  acres  to  Bartlett  pears  and 
three  acres  to  cherries — and  he  makes  extensive 
shipments  of  fruit  to  Portland.  The  remainder 
of  his  land  is  devoted  to  pasturage  purposes,  and 
he  raises  fine  Jersey  cattle,  Cotswold  sheep  and 
Berkshire  hogs,  having  graded  up  his  stock  until 
he  has  the  finest  of  any  in  the  country.  He  is 
now  renting  a  part  of  his  farm  and  makes  his 
home  in  Forest  Grove,  locating  here  in  1902. 

In  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  in  1880,  Mr.  Purdin  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  H.  Purdin, 
who  was  born  in  Linn  county.  Mo.,  a  daughter  of 
Ira  Purdin,  a  native  of  Bloomington,  Ind,,  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Charles  B.  Purdin,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  Delaware  and  who  became  a 
farmer  of  Missouri,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  The  town  of  Purdin,  Mo.,  was 
established  on  his  farm  and  was  named  in  his 
honor.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Purdin,  the  wife  of 
our  subject,  was  a  tinner  by  trade.  In  1884  he 
located  in  Portland,  where  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  tinner  and  hardware  merchant.  He  married 
Martha  Griffey,  a  native  of  Boone  county,  ?kIo., 
and  now  a  resident  of  Forest  Grove,  her  husband 
having  died  in  1900.  In  their  family  were  ten 
children,  of  whom  si.x  are  living:  Alice  H. ; 
E.  E..  a  tinner  and  hardware  dealer  of  Portland : 
Mrs.  Bessie  Bluerock,  of  Vancouver ;  Frederick 
A.,  a  tinner  of  Portland:  Ira  G.,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  in  Portland  ;  and  Ovid, 
a  tinner  of  the  same  city.  The  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Purdin  has  been  blessed  with  four  children  : 
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Cora  I.,  Elmer  \"..  Edna  C.  and  Homer  G.  The 
family  have  a  ver}-  pleasant  home  in  Forest 
•  Grove,  and  Mr;  Purdin's  farm  is  located  two 
miles  north  of  the  city.  JNIrs.  Purdin  is  a  most 
estimable  lady,  having  many  friends,  and  is  a 
loyal   member  of  the   Christian   Qnirch. 

Air.  Purdin  is  a  stalwart  Democrat  in  politics 
and  lias  served  as  a  member  of  the  county  com- 
mittee. In  1878  he  was  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state 
legislature  and  aided  in  electing  James  H.  Slater 
to  the  United  States  senate.  He  did  effective  and 
important  service  on  different  committees  and  in 
championing  different  measures,  and  while  he  has 
never  been  a  politician  in  the  commonly  accepted 
sense  of  the  term,  he  proved  a  capable  officer. 
He  belongs  to  the  Pioneer  Society  of  ( )regon.  and 
he  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Gales  Creek 
Grange  of  Forest  Grove,  and  he  certainly  de- 
serves mention  among  the  honored  early  settlers 
of  the  state,  for  along  lines  of  substantial  up- 
building he  has  labored  for  the  general  good 
through  almost  a  half  centurv. 


ALBERT  W.  RIGGS.  Like  certain  men 
prominent  in  history,  more  especially  the  great 
Lincoln.  Albert  W.  Riggs  began  his  career 
as  a  wage  earner  by  splitting  rails.  This  hum- 
ble occupation  evidently  had  its  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  health  producing,  some 
money  getting,  and  general  development,  for 
Mr.  Riggs  is  at  present  one  of  the  strong  and 
rugged  and  thoroughly  reliable  agriculturists 
and  stockmen  of  Clackamas  county.  A  native 
son  of  the  county,  he  was  born  near  Liberal, 
April  15,  1849,  ^'id  has  spent  his  entire  life 
within  the  vicinity  of  his  home  surroundings. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Mr.  Riggs  left 
his  father's  farm  and  began  to  split  rails  for 
the  surrounding  farmers,  thereafter  working 
at  shoemaking  for  about  a  year.  The  trade 
did  not  appeal  to  him  particularly,  and  upon 
the  principle  that  congenial  work  means  suc- 
cessful work  he  abandoned  it  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  and  continued  to  farm.  After  his  mar- 
riage in  1876,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he 
lived  for  six  years  on  eighty  acres  comprising 
his  father's  donation  claim,  then  sold  his  in- 
heritance, and  bought  forty  acres  near  the  old 
l)lace,  upon  which  he  lived  for  ten  years.  This 
l)roperty  also  was  disposed  of,  and  at  Canby 
he  worked  at  carpentering  for  aliout  a  year. 
On  the  Hood  river  he  tried  his  luck  for  about 
seven  months,  and  then  returned  to  Canb}', 
engaging  in  carpentering  for  four  years.  In 
January,  1895,  Mr.  Riggs  bought  a  place  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  acres  one  and  a  half 
miles  southwest  of  Mack,sburg,  forty,  acres  of 
which  he  has  placed  under  cultivation,  and  he 


has  also  erected  suitable  and  commodious 
buildings.  Here  he  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  until  the  spring  of  1903, 
when  he  sold  out  and  moved  to  Canby,  where 
he  is  now  residing. 

Daniel  Riggs,  the  father  of  Albert  \\\,  was 
born  in  Platte  county.  Mo.,  in  1804,  and  died 
in  Clackamas  county  in  1890.  His  wife,  Ma- 
liala  (Einaer)  Riggs,  was  also  born  in  Mis- 
souri, in  Ray  county,  and  died  in  1874  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two  years.  Daniel  Riggs  crossed 
the  plains  in  1847  with  ox  teams,  the  trip  from 
Missouri  consuming  six  months,  and  being 
accompanied  by  the  usual  incidents  of  those 
early  days.  He  settled  in  East  Portland,  took 
up  a  donation  claim,  but  failed  to  file  on  it, 
and  eventually  locatetl  on  the  place  of  Harrison 
Wright  for  a  year.  In  1852  he  took  up  a  dona- 
tion claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  two 
and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Needy,  and  there 
engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  succeeded  in  clearing  forty  acres  of  land, 
and  about  twenty  years  ago  sold  his  only  re- 
maining eighty  acres  to  Francis  Riggs,  he  ha^-- 
ing  in  the  meantime  divided  up  the  rest  of  his 
property  among  his  children,  giving  each  one 
eighty  acres.  At  the  present  time  Ben  Homs- 
ley  owns  the  property  sold  to  Francis  Riggs. 
Of  the  nine  children  born  to  Daniel  Riggs 
Francis  is  deceased  :  Annie,  Mrs.  Kesselring, 
resides  in  Macksburg :  George  is  farming  on 
the  Hood  river;  John  is  living  at  The  Dalles; 
Elijah  is  in  Portland :  \\Tlliam  and  James  are 
deceased ;  Albert  W.  lives  in  Canby :  David  is 
in  Crook  county;  and  Jane  Parker  is  living  in 
Clackamas  county.  Ore. 

Albert  Wesley  Riggs  married  Charity  E. 
Offield.  who  was  born  in  Missouri  Mav  9,  1856, 
and  of  this  union  there  have  been  born  two 
children,  Venella,  who  is  deceased,  and  Elda, 
living  at  home.  Mr.  Riggs  has  been  quite 
prominent  in  Democratic  politics,  and  was  al- 
derman of  Canb}'  for  two  years.  He  takes  an 
active  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  gen- 
eral upbuilding  of  his  district,  and  is  accounted 
one  of  its  most  liberal,  broad  minded  and 
progressive  farmers  and  citizens. 


JOHN  X.  STEWART.  Among  the  most 
enterprising  developers  of  Clackamas  coun- 
ty may  be  mentioned  the  family  of  Stewart, 
first  represented  by  Lorenzo  Stewart,  who 
came  here  in  1853,  and  now  by  his  son,  John 
X.  Stewart,  one  of  the  most  successful  agri- 
culturists of  his  district.  Mr.  Stewart  v\-as 
born  in  this  county  September  27,  1854,  and 
Lorenzo  Stewart  was  born  in  Boone  county, 
Ky.,  in  1808,  and  died  on  his  farm  in  Clacka- 
mas county,  August  14,  1872.     His  wife.  Mar- 
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garet  (Henley)  Stewart,  was  born  also  in 
Boone  county,  Ky.,  the  date  of  her  birth  be- 
ing 1812,  while  her  death  occurred  in  Clacka- 
mas county  October  9,  1889.  From  Kentucky 
the  elder  Stewart  removed  to  Sheridan  county, 
Mo.,  where  he  pre-empted  land,  and  where  he 
lived  until  1853.  With  ox  teams  he  made  the 
six  months'  trip  to  the  coast  in  the  spring 
of  '53,  settling  on  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  four  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of 
Molalla,  to  which  he  later  added  eighty  acres 
adjoining,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
owned  three  farms,  comprising  one  thousand 
acres.  There  were  practically  no  improve- 
ments on  this  property,  and  Mr.  Stewart 
cleared  twenty-five  acres,  which  he  used  for 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  The  pa- 
rents died  on  this  farm,  and  of  the  large  fam- 
ily of  children  which  added  to  their  responsi- 
bilities Polly  A.,  Harriet  Larkin  and  Richard 
E.  are  deceased ;  Charles  is  a  resident  of  Long 
Creek,  Grant  county.  Ore. ;  and  John  N.  is  the 
farmer  of  whom  this  sketch  makes  mention. 

The  youth  of  John  N.  Stewart  was  quietly 
passed  on  the  paternal  homestead  in  Clacka- 
mas county.  In  time  he  inherited  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  the  home  place,  and  later 
he  purchased  the  interest  of  the  heirs  and  now 
has  four  hundred  acres.  Two  hundred  acres 
of  this  are  under  cultivation,  and  though  en- 
gaged in  general  farming,  he  makes  a  specialty 
of  stock-raising,  and  at  present  has  twenty- 
six  head  of  cattle,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
sheep  and  forty  hogs.  He  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising farmers  of  the  county.  Mr.  Stewart 
married  Mary  L.  Pelkey  in  1897.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  is  fraternally  con- 
nected with  the  Knightr  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Artisans  of  Molaila,  also  Grange  No. 
40  of  Molalla. 


MAJOR  CHARLES  E.  McDONELL.  The 
name  of  McDonell  carries  one  in  imagina- 
tion across  the  ocean  to  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  a  clan  bearing  that  title  long 
flourished.  From  that  country  Donald  C.  Mc- 
Donell went  with  his  father,  a  merchant,  ta 
Canada,  and  there  he  became  extensively  inter- 
ested in  lumbering,  but  while  still  in  middle  age 
he  died  at  Quebec  in  1873.  Fond  of  military 
tactics  and  a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Military 
School  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  he  bore  a  part  in 
Canadian  volunteer  service  during  the  Fenian 
raids  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Eighth 
Royal  Rifles,  in  which  he  served  as  adjutant, 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  His  marriage  united 
him  with  Diana  O'Connell.  whose  father,  James 
O'Connell,  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland 


and  a  cousin  of  Dan  O'Connell.  She  was  born 
in  Quebec  and  now  makes  Portland  her  home. 
Of  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  are 
living  in  Portland  except  one  daughter. 

In  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  Xo- 
\ember  12,  1 871,  Charles  E.  McDonell  attended 
public  schools  and  took  the  first  year  of  study 
in  the  high  school.  On  coming  to  Portland  in 
1886  he  secured  employment  in  an  upholster}' 
concern,  but  after  a  year  went  with  a  grocery 
house,  and  later  for  a  year  was  employed  as 
clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company,  until  the  offices 
were  removed  to  Omaha.  He  then  became  a 
messenger  in  the  Portlana  Savings  Bank  and 
ruse  to  be  teller,  remaining  with  that  institution 
until  its  failure.  His  next  position  was  as  book- 
keeper with  the  United  States  National  Bank. 
In  1900  the  Republicans  nominated  him  county 
assessor  and  he  was  duly  elected.  In  1902  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  office  on  the  Citizens' 
ticket,  his  term  to  expire  in  January,  1905. 

The  military  record  of  Major  McDonell  is  de- 
serving of  special  mention.  Inheriting  from  his 
father  a  fondness  for  military  activities,  he 
began  to  identify  himself  with  such  movements 
while  still  a  mere  boy.  In  1887  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  I,  First  Regiment,  Oregon 
National  Guard,  and  rose  gradually  until  he  be- 
came first  lieutenant  of  Company  I.  Later,  for 
nine  m.onths,  he  was  captain  of  Company  H. 
When  the  Second  Regiment,  Oregon  Volunteer 
Infantry,  was  organized  out  of  the  Third  Regi- 
ment for  duty  during  the  Spanish-American 
war,  on  account  of  the  proficiency  in  drill  shown 
by  the  memljers  of  Company  H,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  go  out  intact,  being  the  only  company 
to  whom  this  privilege  was  given.  For  two 
vears  the  company  had  held  the  highest  aver- 
age for  general  proficiency,  and  its  reputation 
was  merited  by  its  achievements.  Governor 
Lord  commissioned  Mr.  McDonell  as  captain  of 
the  company,  in  charge  of  the  men  during  serv- 
ice in  Manila.  For  a  time  Company  H  was  on 
special  duty  as  custom-house  guard,  and  many 
of  the  men  were  detailed  as  clerks,  bookkeepers 
ann  assistants  in  the  custom  house,  he  himself 
being  given  charge  of  the  seven  warehouses  con- 
nected with  the  custom  house.  On  his  return  to 
Portland,  the  company  presenting  him  with  a 
fine  .gold  watch  in  recognition  of  his  meritorious 
services  as  their  commanding  officer.  Since  his 
return  he  has  been  connected  with  Company  G. 
Third  Regiment,  Oregon  National  Guard,  of 
which  he  was  formerly  captain,  but  since  June 
13,  1902,  has  been  major  of  the  regiment.  In 
T901  Company  G  presented  him  with  a  gold- 
mounted  sword.  From  his  first  connection  with 
the  militia  until  1892  he  had  won  three  gold 
medals  for  proficiency  in  drill.     By  those  com- 
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petent  to  judge  he  is  said  to  be  unrivaled  in 
his  knowledge  of  military  tactics.  Many  trib- 
utes of  praise  and  admiration  have  come  to 
him  from  arm}-  officers  whose  opinions  have 
the  especial  value  of  experience  and  thorough 
knowledge. 

The  intimate  association  of  Major  McDonell 
with  military  matters  does  not  prevent  him 
from  maintaining  an  interest  in  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, and  we  find  him  identified  with 
Hawthorne  Lodge  No.  in,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  also 
a  member  of  the  Uniform  Rank,  K.  of  P.,  in 
which  he  was  at  one  time  a  lieutenant;  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Independent  C)rder  of  Lions, 
in  which  he  has  been  supreme  chaplain  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Portland  Rowing  Club,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  For  nine  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Multnomah  Amateur  Athletic  Club  football 
team  and  during  that  time  was  its  captain  for 
four  years.  In  1895  the  latter  club  presented 
him  with  an  honorary  membership  in  apprecia- 
tion of  services  he  rendered  the  club.  An  active 
member  of  Portland  Lodge.  B.  P.  O.  E.,  the 
lodge  that  he  drilled  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
at  Tacoma  in  1901.  and  in  recognition  of  his 
efficient  leadership  presented  him  with  a  watch 
cliarm — an  elk's  tooth,  set  with  diamonds,  rubies 
and  sapphires.  Largely  through  his  efforts  an 
organization  was  effected  known  as  Hampton 
Camp  No.  202,  Spanish-American  War  Veter- 
ans, and  of  this  he  served  as  commander  for 
two  vears.  At  this  writing  he  is  inspector-gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  the  department  commander 
of  Oregon.  While  he  is  a  believer  in  the  jjlat- 
form  of  the  Republican  party  and  supports  the 
same  in  all  national  elections,  in  local  matters 
he  is  guided  by  the  needs  of  the  community  and 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates  rather  than  by 
their  views  concerning  jjrotection  and  currency. 
In  all  of  his  work,  wliether  official,  military  or 
commercial,  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  capa- 
lile  and  progressive  citizen. 


WILLIAM  W.  MYERS.  Like  many  who 
have  turned  to  the  more  peaceful  occupation 
of  farming  after  a  strenuous  business  career, 
Mr.  Myers  finds  his  latter  day  interests  con- 
genial, healthful  and  profitable.  The  owner 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land 
five  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Oregon  City,  a 
])art  of  which  was  improved  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  he  has  brought  his  property  to  a 
thoroughly  desirable  state,  has  eighty  acres 
cultivated,  eighty  acres  in  pasture,  and  the 
balance  in  wild  land. 

A  native  of  Howard  county,  ;\fo.,  Mr.  Myers 
was  born  August  23,  1849,  'lis  father,  Robert 
•M.,  having  been  a  native  of  Kentucky.     The 


elder  Myers  removed  to  Missouri  with  his 
parents  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
his  memories  in  connection  with  the  first  years 
of  residence  in  that  state  are  intermingled  with 
all  manner  of  adventure,  due  mostly  to  the 
presence  of  Indians  in  large  numbers,  who 
were  likely  to  invade  their  farm  at  any  time. 
Mr.  Myers  has  just  cause  to  feel  the  cruelty 
which  was  a  part  of  the  make-up  of  the  Red 
men,  for  his  grandfather  was  killed  by  the 
savages  in  a  fight  near  Kirksville,  Mo.  Rob- 
ert M.  Myers  died  near  J^Iacon,  Mo.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  Through  his  mar- 
riage he  became  identified  with  a  fine  old  Vir- 
ginia family,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Myers  having 
been  a  soldier  in  the  Colonial  army  under 
Washington.  The  father  was  a  pensioner  of 
the  war,  and  eventually  settled  near  Macon 
City,  Mo.,  where  his  death  occurred.  Of  the 
five  sons  and  three  daughters  born  of  the 
first  union  of  ]\Ir.  Myers,  John,  the  oldest,  now 
deceased,  was  formerly  United  States  marshal 
in  Portland ;  Clay  lives  in  Baker  City,  Ore. ; 
and  Joseph  D.  is  a  farmer  in'Coos  comity. 

Much  of  the  education  of  William  ^\'.  Myers 
was  due  to  his  own  efforts,  for  he  earned  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  books  and  gen- 
eral necessities,  at  the  same  time  contributing 
his  share  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  fam- 
il}^  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  struck  out  for 
himself,  and  with  wagon  and  ox  teams  started 
across  the  plains  April  15,  1866,  arriving  at  his 
destination  in  Clackamas  county,  October  5, 
1866.  His  first  choice  proved  an  altogether 
desirable  one,  and  this  county  has  since  been 
the  field  of  his  various  endeavors.  For  fifteen 
years  he  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise 
business  in  Oregon  Cit}-,  the  many  responsi- 
bilities of  whicli  eventually  undermined  his 
health,  and  tempted  to  an  occupation  which 
permitted  outdoor  exercise  and  more  varied 
duties.  Thereupon  he  purchased  his  present 
farm,  a  departure  which  has  proved  most  grat- 
ifying personally,  and  most  helpful  from  a 
community^  standpoint. 

In  C)regon  City,  Mr.  Myers  married  Frances 
McCarx'er,  wdio  was  born  in  Ohio,  a  daughter 
of  T.  J.  McCarver,  the  latter  a  son  of  Gen. 
M.  M.  McCarver,  who  gained  his  title  in  the 
Cayuse  war.  This  distinguished  Indian  fighter 
came  across  the  plains  with  his  family  in  1847, 
locating  in  Oregon  City.  In  the  early  days 
he  was  very  prominent  in  the  west,  and  among 
otlier  undertakings  attributed  to  him  is  the 
partial  founding  of  Tacoma,  ^^^^sh.,  in  which 
city  his  death  occurred.  T.  J.  McCarver  died 
in  Oregon  City,  having  lived  a  very  active 
life,  in  which  much  that  was  really  worthy- 
had  been  accomplished.  Three  children  have 
been   born   to   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Mvers:      Lottie, 
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who  is  now  the  wife  of  Frank  Aldridge; 
Thomas  J. ;  and  W.  E.  The  sons  are  living 
at  home.  Born  and  reared  a  Democrat,  Mr. 
Myers  has  developed  into  a  Socialist,  and  has 
for  many  years  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
political  undertakings  of  his  locality.  All  his 
life  Mr.  Myers  has  been  active  in  promoting 
labor  organizations,  assisting  materially  in  or- 
ganizing the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  Knights 
of  Labor,  being  secretary  of  the  former  two 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  anti-Chinese  agita- 
tion, Mr.  Myers  was  very  active  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  influence  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Oregon  City.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Myers  ran  for  sheriff,  and  later  for  state  sen- 
ator and  state  treasurer,  on  all  occasions  run- 
ning ahead  of  his  ticket.  At  one  time  he 
was  councilman  of  Oregon  City.  Fraternally 
he  is  associated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  He  is  very  progressive, 
resourceful  and  popular,  and  his  residence  in 
Clackamas  county  has  been  prolific  of  all 
around  good  fellowship  and  large  results. 


HON.  THOMAS  ROE  has  been  a  resident  of 
Forest  Grove  since  1871.  and  during  that  time 
has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  general  upbuild- 
ing. He  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y,, 
August  21,  [827.  and  lived  in  his  native  region 
until  removing  with  his  parents  to  Ohio  at  the 
age  of  five  years.  His  father,  Thomas,  was  born 
in  North  Hamptonshire,  England ;  his  grand- 
father, another  Thomas,  being  a  native  of  the 
same  locality.  With  his  wife  and  six  children 
the  father  came  to  America  in  1822,  settling  near 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  but  removing  to  Ohio  in  1832. 
In  the  latter  state  he  settled  on  a  farm  six  miles 
south  of  Norwalk,  Huron  county,  where  his 
death  occurred,  as  did  also  that  of  his  wife,  Anna 
(Rarnett)  Roe,  who  was  born  in  Bedfordshire, 
England.  Of  the  eight  children  born  into  the 
family  two  only  survive,  Flon.  Thomas  being 
the  second  youngest  of  all. 

Hon.  Thomas  Roe  distinctly  recalls  graduating 
from  the  district  school  house  in  Huron  county, 
Ohio,  and  the  grief  which  invaded  his  young 
heart  at  the  death  of  his  parents  when  he  was 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  old.  There- 
after he  lived  in  Ohio  with  his  brothers  until 
1847,  3""^'  that  year  he  removed  to  .St.  Joseph 
county,  Mich.,  where  he  worked  on  a  peppermint 
farm  for  a  year.  For  a  couple  of  years  he  en- 
gaged in  saw  milling  in  Lenawee  county,  sawing 
principally  three  by  four  scantlings  for  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad.  These 
scantlings  were  covered  by  a  strap  of  iron  and 
were  the  only  rails  known  at  that  day.  In  1850 
Mr.  Roe  shared  the  common  impulse  of  the  time 
to  seek  a   fortune  in  the  golden  west,  and  after 


driving  a  team  of  horses  from  Michigan  to 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  outfitted  in  that  town  and 
started  over  the  plains  by  way  of  the  Platte,  May 
16.  On  August  6  of  the  same  year  he  was  dig- 
.ging  gold  at  Placerville,  and  had  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  gold,  but  a  diet  of  bacon,  tough  as  buck- 
skin, was  not  calculated  to  inspire  one  with, 
optimistic  views  of  life.  Nor  did  his  system 
thrive  upon  such  questionable  viands,  and  he 
was  advised  by  a  medical  authority  to  seek  a  part 
of  the  country  where  vegetables  grew  and  were 
available  for  consumption.  Accordingly  he 
boarded  the  brig  Veto,  bound  for  Portland,  and 
in  1850  settled  on  a  donation  land  claim  near 
Monticello  in  Cowlitz  county.  Wash ,  and  this 
vicinitv  continued  to  be  his  home  for  twenty 
years.  In  1856  he  journeyed  back  to  the  familiar 
surroundings  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  returning 
via  Panama  after  a  delightful  summer  with  old 
friends. 

After  coming  to  Forest  Grove  in  1871  Mr. 
Roe  varied  his  town  e.xistence  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  four  hundred  and  eighty  acre  farm 
near  the  city,  although  he  had  felt  justified  in 
getting  all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  life 
after  his  many  years  of  hard  work.  Since  cast- 
ing his  first  presidential  vote  Mr.  Roe  has  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  was 
very  prominent  during  his  residence  in  Washing- 
ton, repeating  his  success  after  coming  to  Ore- 
gon. He  was  in  political  office  during  nearly  all 
his  residence  in  Washington,  served  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature  for  one  term.  1855-56,  and  was 
also  county  commissioner  and  county  assessor. 
At  the  time  of  removal  to  Forest  Grove  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  from  the  office  ot  county  judge. 
On  the  People's  ticket  he  was  elected  to  the 
Oregon  legislature  in  1874,  and  during  the  ses- 
sion admirably  served  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  who  had  honored  him  with  their  support. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  his  legislation 
was  accomplished  with  Mr.  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton county,  and  had  reference  to  the  completion 
of  the  state  house.  Although  about  $100,000 
had  already  been  expended  upon  this  proposed 
structure  the  basement  was  still  uncompleted,  and 
its  prospect  of  continuing  to  remain  a  basement 
was  not  questioned  by  any  one.  This  reproach 
to  western  enterprise  had  come  to  be  known  as 
Grover's  Elephant,  and  until  the  two  gentlemen 
above  mentioned  determined  to  redeem  its  fallen 
reputation,  the  elephant  basked  camplacentlv  in 
the  sun  of  summer  and  shivered  in  the  cold  of 
several  winters.  Against  the  advice  of  his  con- 
stituents Mr.  Roe  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  determined  to  do  all  that  he  could  toward  the 
completion  of  the  building.  With  Mr.  Jackson 
and  others  he  devised  means  for  raising  addi- 
tional funds,  with  the  result  that  Grover's  Ele- 
phant   took   on    dignified    proportions,    and    was 
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enabled  to  house  the  various  businesses  of  state. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  initiative  had  not  been  taken 
by  these  two  enterprising  and  resourceful  legis- 
lators if  the  present  substantial  state  house  had 
been  completed  up  to  the  present  time,  for  there  ■ 
was  a  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers 
of  the  state  and  a  sentiment  strongly  opposed  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  further  moneys  in  this 
direction.  The  events  of  later  years  have  afford- 
ed ample  justification  for  the  stand  taken  by 
Mr.  Roe  and  his  co-laborers,  and  the  spirit  of  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  less  thoughtful  among 
his  constituency,  against  which  he  was  forced  to 
contend  in  the  early  years,  has  since  given  place 
to  a  universal  feeling  that  in  this  important  un- 
dertaking, as  in  all  others,  he  was  actuated 
solely  by  motives  of  an  unselfish  and  public-spir- 
ited nature.  Mr.  Roe  is  a  Free  Soiler  and  Free 
Trader. 

In  Cowlitz,  Wash.,  in  1857.  Mr.  Roe  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Ann  Ostrander, 
who  was  born  in  Missouri,  and  whose  father, 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Ostrander,  a  practicing  physician, 
came  to  Washington  in  1852.  Three  children 
have  be_en  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roe,  of  whom 
Barnett  Y.,  a  graduate  of  the  Pacific  University, 
is  a  farmer  ten  miles  south  of  Forest  Grove; 
Charles  Ostrander  is  engaged  in  the  furniture 
business  in  Forest  Grove ;  and  Anna  is  a  musi- 
cian, both  vocal   and  instrumental. 


DR.  WILLIAM  GEIGER,  JR.  Few  men 
were  more  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  the  Pacific  coast 
than  Dr.  William  Geiger,  Jr.  He  was  born  in 
.\ngelica,  Allegany  county.  N.  Y..  September 
15,  1816,  and  was  a  son  of  William  Geiger,  a 
farmer  bv  occupation.  In  his  native  town  he 
was  reared  and  attended  a  private  academy. 
When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Oakville,  Monroe 
county,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  from  1833 
until  1837,  when  he  started  for  Quincy,  111., 
[jroceeding  by  steamer  to  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
thence  by  canal  boat  to  Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio 
river,  by  steamer  to  St.  Louis,  and  by  a  small 
boat  to  Quincy,  arriving  at  his  destination  after 
four  weeks  of  travel.  About  five  miles  from 
Quincy  was  the  Mission  Institute  and  therein 
Dr.  Geiger  became  a  student,  and  in  1838  he 
made  plans  to  cross  the  plains  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  accompanied  by  a  schoolmate  bv  the  name 
of  IJenson.  After  two  weeks  spent  in  St.  Louis, 
they  proceeded  by  steamer  to  Westport,  Mo., 
wlicrc  they  purchased  their  outfits  and  started 
to  the  mission  on  the  Kaw  river,  hoping  to 
catch  the  .Vmerican  Fur  Company's  outfit  before 
it  U'ft  there,  hut  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 
While    there.   liDwevcr,   Dr.    Geiger    became    ac- 


quainted with  the  Rev.  Harvey  Clark  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  both  independent  Congrega- 
tional missionaries.  Rev.  IMr.  Clark  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Renshaw  accompanied  Dr,  Geiger  and  Mr. 
Benson  to  the  Kaw  mission,  expecting  to  go 
across  the  plains,  but  the  party's  guide,  John 
Gray,  a  quarter  Iroquois  Indian,  insisted  that  it 
was  too  dangerous  to  attempt  the  journey  with 
so  few  in  the  train  and  the  party  therefore  re- 
turned to  Westport. 

Dr.  Geiger  then  taught  school  in  that  locality 
through  the  winter,  receiving  $3  per  quarter  for 
each  pupil  and  having  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
pupils.  The  schoolhouse  was  built  after  he  was 
employed  and  was  constructed  of  logs,  with  an 
immense  fireplace  in  one  end  of  the  room.  In 
the  spring  of  1838  Dr.  Geiger  met  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Grififin  and  they  went  to  Independence  to  see 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  who  arranged  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia the  following  spring  with  a  colony,  while 
Dr.  Geiger  was  to  go  through  and  meet  the 
party,  having  in  the  meantime  decided  upon  a 
good  location  for  the  colony.  In  the  spring  of 
1839  he  made  the  long  journey  across  the  plains 
and  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  reaching 
the  present  site  of  Hubbard,  Ore.,  September 
13.  Two  or  three  days  later  he  proceeded  widi 
his  companions  across  the  prairie  to  the  mission 
on  the  river  bank.  With  two  companions  he 
rode  down  to  where  Oregon  City  now  stands 
and  took  a  skiff  for  Vancouver. 

Dr.  Geiger  taught  the  Indian  children  at  the 
Methodist  mission  during  the  winter  of  1839-40 
and  then  started  to  California  on  a  sailing  vessel 
in  the  spring,  stopping  at  the  Russian  settlement 
on  Bodego  bay,  but  the  Russians  would  not 
allow  any  one  to  leave  by  land  from  that  place 
unless  they  started  northward.  Dr.  Geiger  con- 
tinued on  to  San  Francisco  but  the  authorities 
refused  to  allow  him  to  land  because  he  had  no 
passport.  He  then  went  to  Honolulu,  where 
he  taught  school  for  about  eight  months,  re- 
ceiving ;j)30  per  month.  In  February,  1841,  hav- 
ing procured  a  passport,  he  left  Honolulu  on  the 
American  ship  Lausanne  for  Monterey,  and 
later  went  in  a  coaster  to  San  Francisco,  which 
was  then  a  small  place.  The  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany had  a  double  log  house  there,  and  there 
was  a  combined  saloon  and  billiard  hall  and  a 
partly  finished  hotel,  containing  about  one  hun- 
dred people,  fully  half  of  whom  were  transients. 
After  a  short  time  at  San  Francisco,  Dr. 
Geiger  went  across  the  bay  to  a  point  opposite 
the  embryo  city  and  securing  some  cattle  took 
them  up  the  river  to  Sutter's  Fort,  where  he 
ren"ined  until  the  spring  of  1842.  and  in  the 
iiie-  itime  survt.ed  Captain  Sutter's  claim  for 
bin.  d  had  charge  of  the  fort  while  the  cap- 
tain It  to  Monterey  for  supplies.  He  gave  to 
Dr.    C     ger    for    his    services    land    three    miles 
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square,  situated  in  the  forks  of  the  Yuba  and 
Feather  rivers,  but  in  the  spring  of  1842  he 
traded  everything  he  had  to  Captain  Sutter  for 
horses  and  mules  and  started  for  the  states. 
The  party  with  which  he  was  travehng  deter- 
mined to  go  by  the  northern  route  and  as  he 
wished  to  go  by  the  southern  route  he  Jeft  the 
part}-  at  Bear  river  and  proceeded  to  the  head 
of  Salt  Lake  and  then  to  Fort  Hall,  but  danger 
from  Indians  and  lack  of  food  caused  him  to 
turn  back.  In  August,  1842,  Dr.  Geiger  went 
down  the  valley.  He  sold  many  of  his  horses 
and  mules  to  the  emigrants,  but  took  the  re- 
mainder down  the  Willamette  valley  and  for  a 
while  he  lived  with  Alvin  T.  Smith,  near  Forest 
Grove.  In  October  of  that  year,  in  compliance 
with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Whitman,  he  started  to 
take  charge  of  his  mission,  remaining  there  dur- 
ing a  part  of  1842-43,  or  until  Dr.  Whitman's 
return  in  the  fall  of  1843.  Before  this  he  had 
secured  a  donation  claim  where  the  town  of 
Salem  now  stands,  but  gave  it  up  later  because 
it  was  wanted  by  a  Methodist  mission.  He  next 
secured  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  south  of  what  is  now  Cornelius. 
He  was  married  in  this  state  in  1847,  and  then 
engaged  in  farming,  also  further  continuing, 
under  Dr.  W.  N.  Griswold,  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, which  he  had  first  taken  up  some  years 
before  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Whitman.  He 
began  the  practice  of  homeopath)-  in  Forest 
Grove  in  1864,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer 
homeopathic  physician  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Dr.  Geiger  served  as  clerk  of  Washington 
county  while  Oregon  was  still  a  territory,  and 
was  afterward  county  surveyor  for  several  years, 
'  having  excellent  ability  in  that  line.  He  sur- 
veyed and  laid  out  Forest  Grove  and  the  Bux- 
ton cemetery,  and  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  the  northwest  took  an  active  part  in  its  de- 
velopment. He  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Oregon,  in  which  he 
served  as  president. 

Dr.  Geiger  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth Cornwall,  a  native  of  the  south,  and  a 
sister  of  Rev.  J-  A.  Cornwall,  a  Presbyterian 
minister  located  at  Sodaville,  Linn  county.  Ore. 
The  father,  a  preacher  in  the  same  denomina- 
tion, resided  in  Arkansas  for  many  years  and 
brought  his  family  to  this  state  in  1846,  travel- 
ing by  way  of  the  southern,  or  Applegate  route, 
as  one  of  a  large  party,  by  ox-teams.  In  the 
fall  of  1847  ^^  came  to  Forest  Grove,  taught 
school  that  winter,  and  in  the  following  sprip 
removed  to  Yamhill  county.  He  was  -. 
panied  bv  his  wife  and  five  children,  and  heir 
supply  of  food  becoming  exhausted,  they  u.  ler- 
went  intense  suffering.  The  party  separated  at 
Fort   Hall,    Idaho,    some   of   the    families    goinsr 


through  to  California,  and  the  remainder  ac- 
companying the  Cornwall  family  through  Ne- 
vada and  southeastern  Oregon,  traversing  the 
Humboldt  valley  for  some  distance.  They  spent 
the  winter  m  the  Umpcjua  valley,  stopped  for  a 
time  m  the  Chehalem  valley  and  in  the  spring 
of  1847  ^i"-  Cornwall  secured  a  donation  claim 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  four  miles  south 
of  McMinnville,  on  South  Yamhill  river.  Mr. 
Cornwall  afterward  went  to  California  and 
spent  his  last  days  near  Ventura,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  married 
Nancy  Hardin,  who  was  born  in  Davisonville, 
Ark.  Her  father  came  from  Kentucky  and 
served  as  sheriff  of  his  county,  while  her  grand- 
father was  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  war  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  Mrs. 
Cornwall  died  in  Eugene,  Ore.  In  her  family 
were  nine  children :  Elizabeth ;  Joseph,  a  min- 
ister at  Sodaville;  Narcissa,  of  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. ;  George,  of  Idaho ;  Laura,  of  Walla 
Walla;  Angelica,  wife  of  A.  C.  Shim,  of  Seat- 
tle, who  was  the  first  white  child  born  at  Forest 
Grove;  Adamson  and  William,  who  are  in  Ari- 
zona; and  Neal,  a  resident  of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Geiger  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
v/hen  with  her  parents  she  crossed  the  plains. 
They  were  on  the  way  for  more  than  six  months 
and  spent  the  winter  in  the  Umpqua  valley, 
where  they  were  without  bread,  but  there  was 
plenty  of  wild  game  and  they  had  forty-nine 
deer.  During  part  of  the  winter,  however,  they 
were  without  salt.  The  father  built  a  small 
cabin  on  Applegate  creek  and  they  remained 
there  until  spring,  when  in  May  they  proceeded 
to  the  Willamette  valley.  Indians  would  visit 
them  and  pry  around  the  house  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  father  showed  them  a  trunk  filled  with 
books,  and  they  did  not  then  molest  the  other 
trunks,  thinking,  probably,'' that  they  were  also 
filled  with  books,  for  which  they  had  no  use. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  1847,  Elizabeth  Corn- 
wall gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  William 
Geiger  and  unto  them  were  born  nine  children : 
William  Cornwall,  who  was  born  August  5, 
1848,  and  now  resides  in  Heppner,  Ore.;  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  born  May  i,  1850,  and  now  the  wife 
of  Capt.  James  Magee,  of  Coos  Bay;  Charles 
Edwin,  who  was  born  March  20,  1853,  ^nd  is 
a  practicing  physician  of  Forest  Grove ;  Millard 
Fillmore,  who  was  born  April  14,  1857,  ^i^d  died 
August  23,  1881  ;  Fremont  Lincoln,  who  was 
born  May  27,  i860,  and  resides  in  Cornelius, 
Ore. ;  Wolcott  Webster,  born  September  23, 
1862;  Ella,  born  June  28,  1865,  the  wife  of 
S.  B.  Huston,  of  Hillsboro,  Ore.;  Laura  Belle, 
born  September  18,  1869,  now  the  widow  of 
William  Wells  of  Forest  Grove;  and  Hubert 
Hahnemann,  who  was  born  August  9,  1875,  and 
is   a   graduate   of  a   dental   college   of   Chicago, 
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111.,  and  now  a  practitioner  of  his  profession  in 
Montague,  Cal. 

Dr.  Geiger  and  his  estimable  wife  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding,  having  traveled  life's 
journey  for  a  half  century,  in  1897.  Almost 
four  years  passed  before  they  were  separated 
iDy  death  and  then  Dr.  Geiger  was  called  to 
h'is  final  rest,  June  16,  1901.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent Christian  who  held  membership  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  in  many  ways  he  aided 
his  fellow  men,  so  that  the  world  is  better  for 
his  having  lived.  His  wife  holds  membership 
with  the  Methodist  Church,  and  no  record  of 
the  pioneer  women  of  Oregon  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Mrs.  Geiger. 


Adams  is  a  member  and  past  steward  of  the 
Grange,  and  is  at  present  serving  as  a  school 
director,  having  been  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  is  one  of  the  popular  and  in- 
fluential men  of  this  county,  and  lends  a  moral, 
agricultural  and  social  support  to  all  of  its 
undertakings. 


GEORGE  V.  ADAMS.  The  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acre  farm  of  George  V.  Adams 
in  Clackamas  county  has  no  superiors  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  or  in  fact  anywhere 
in  the  county.  When  it  is  known  that  of  the 
original  claim  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  one  may  arrive  at  an 
idea  of  the  patience  and  industry  of  this  very 
popular  and  successful  farmer.  The  value  of 
the  land  is  materially  augmented  by  a  rural 
residence  of  more  than  ordinary  appearance 
and  comfort,  and  by  barns  and  outhouses  con- 
structed after  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date 
designs.  Everything  about  the  farm  suggests 
order,  neatness  and  wise  management,  an  im- 
pression intensified  by  the  abundant  harvests 
and  all  around  general  farming  success. 

A  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Oneida,  Knox 
county.  III,  Mr.  Adams  was  born  March  2, 
1861,  "a  son  of  W.  D.  Adams,  a  complete  record 
of  whose  life  may  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  The  mother  of  George  V.,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Michael  Loveridge,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  quite  young  came  to  Illinois 
with  her  parents.  Her  father  was  a  veterinary 
surgeon  by  profession,  and  his  entire  active 
life  was  devoted  to  this  humane  occupation. 
Mr.  Loveridge  spent  his  last  days  on  a  farm 
near  Molalla,  Clackamas  county,  Ore.,  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  George 
\\  is  the  second  oldest  in  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  he  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter  under  his  father,  and  was 
thus  employed  until  assuming  his  present 
farming   responsibilities   in    1885. 

The  wife  of  ?\Ir.  Adams  is  Kate,  daughter 
of  Oliver  Robbins,  the  latter  of  whom  is  a 
very  prominent  farmer  of  Clackamas  county, 
and  owns  a  splendid  farm  of  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  acres.  Three  children  have  been 
horn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .\dams,  P)ertha.  Edna 
and  Ofa,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  home.     Mr. 


PROF.  H.  L.  AIcCANN,  one  of  the  well 
known  educators  of  Oregon,  and  whose  home 
is  in  Parkplace,  Clackamas  county,  was  born 
near  Wabash,  Wabash  county,  Ind.,  July  3, 
i860.  The  family  of  which  he  is  a  member 
was  established  in  America  by  the  paternal 
grandfather,  Alexander,  who  was  born  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  with  his  older  brothers 
settled  in  North  Carolina,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  for  many  years.  At  a  later  period  he 
removed  to  Union  county,  Ind.,  where  his  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  181 2.  Joseph  Mc- 
Cann,  the  father  of  Prof.  H.  L.,  was  born  in 
Union  county,  Ind.,  and  was  a  farmer  during 
his  entire  active  life.  In  1879  he  removed  to 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Wichita,  Butler 
county.  Kans.,  where  he  improved  a  farm  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  upon  which  he 
died  in  1892,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 
He  married  Fannie  Brown,  born  in  Indiana,  and 
whose  father,  a  farmer,  died  when  she  was  quite 
young.  In  the  family  were  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  of  whom  one  daughter  died  when 
young. 

Professor  McCann  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  of  Fairfield,  Ind.,  in  1875.  For  three 
months  he  taught  school  in  his  native  state,  and 
thereafter  removed  with  his  father  to  Kansas, 
where  he  engaged  in  educational  work  for  eight 
out  of  ten  years.  In  1899  he  removed  to  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  and  taught  in  one  of  the  schools 
of  the  sviburbs  for  three  years,  later  teaching 
for  the  same  length  of  time  in  a  graded  school 
of  Sieber.  In  1895  he  located  for  six  months  in 
Los  Angeles,  going  then  to  the  Willamette  val- 
ley, where  in  1896  he  entered  upon  five  years 
of  service  as  principal  of  the  North  Yamhill 
public  school.  In  1891  Mr.  McCann  became 
identified  with  Parkplace  as  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  a  position  still  maintained  by  him 
with  exceptional  credit.  Recently  he  has  pur- 
chased a  home  in  the  town,  and  has  become  a 
recognized  factor  in  its  best  development. 

In  Kansas  Professor  McCann  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Lina  G.  Reeves,  a  native  of  Can- 
ton, 111.,  and  daughter  of  Ephraim  Reeves,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  died  in 
Illinois.  Having  no  children  of  their  own.  two 
children   have   been    adopted    by    Professor   and 
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Mrs.  McCann,  of  whom  Hattie  is  the  wife  of 
J.  D.  Nesbitt,  a  farmer  of  Ashcroft,  B.  C. ;  and 
LiUie  Lauretta  is  hving  at  home.  Professor 
McCann  is  a  Democrat  in  political  affiliation, 
and  is  fraternally  associated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which  he  is  past 
grand. 


JACOB  S.  RISLEY.  A  native  of  Ohio,  Ja- 
coId  S.  Risley  was  born  in  Delphos,  December  i, 
1832,  and  was  a  son  of  Orville  Risley,  the  latter 
a  Pennsylvanian,  who  accompanied  his  parents 
to  Ohio,  and  in  1845  came  to  Oregon,  settling  at 
what  is  now  St.  Joseph,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years.  In  1848  he  took  up  a  donation  claim, 
but  this  he  later  traded  for  the  present  home- 
stead of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  In 
addition  to  his  country  place  he  owned  a  home 
in  Portland,  at  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Mor- 
rison streets,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family.  While  superintending  his  farm  inter- 
ests he  found  the  time  to  engage  in  other  enter- 
prises and  for  a  number  of  years  was  city  re- 
corder of  Portland.  Among  the  hotel  men  of 
the  west  he  was  well  known,  chiefly  through  his 
supervision  of  such  hotels  as  the  International 
and  Occidental.  For  that  time  he  was  a  wealthy 
man  and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  city.    His  death  occurred  in  1874. 

During  the  period  that  his  children  were  at- 
tending school,  Jacob  S.  Risley  made  his  home  in 
Portland,  but  in  1873  settled  on  his  country  es- 
state  and  here  he  continued  to  live  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  June  2^,  1902. 
Largely  through  his  assiduous  labors  the  home 
place  was  brought  to  its  present  degree  of  culti- 
vation and  improvement,  and  it  was  the  pride  of 
his  latter  years  to  make  it  one  of  the  beautiful 
coimtry  homes  of  Oregon.  He  married  Marv 
Scholl.  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of 
Peter  Scholl,  a  farmer  who  took  up  a  donation 
claim  in  Washington  county.  Ore.  This  he  im- 
proved and  placed  under  cultivation  and  here 
he  lived  for  many  years,  but  the  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  city  of  Portland,  where 
he  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the 
early  '70s,  at  the  age  of  about  seventy-five  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  marriage  of  Jacob  Rislev 
and  Mary  Scholl  seven  children  were  born,  of 
whom  three  are  living :  Charles  W.  is  a  farmer 
of  Clackamas  county,  living  near  the  homestead 
farm ;  John  F.  resides  on  the  home  farm  and  in 
addition  to  his  work  as  administrator  of  his 
father's  estate  has  varied  interests  of  his  own, 
and  all  in  all  is  one  of  the  persevering  and  capa- 
ble business  men  of  Clackamas  countA'.  On  the 
home  place  there  are  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  of  which   all  but   one  hundred   have  been 


brought  under  improvement  and  cultivation.  The 
land  is  devoted  to  various  cereals  and  vegetables. 
A  large  tract  is  in  hay,  of  which  he  averages  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  year ;  twenty-five  acres 
are  under  potatoes  and  eighteen  acres  are  in  hops, 
the  latter  industry  being  further  enhanced  in 
value  by  the  use  of  a  hop  kiln,  which  he  has  on 
the  place.  As  yet  the  estate  has  not  been  divided, 
but  is  being  capably  handled  by  the  administra- 
tor. There  are  few  properties  in  Oregon  more 
valuable  than  this  and  by  people  in  the  countv  it 
is  said  to  be  the  finest  estate  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Willamette  river  between  Oregon  City  and 
Portland.  Everything  for  the  convenience  of  the 
farmer  is  to  be  found  there,  including  a  commod- 
ious residence,  substantial  barns,  large  granaries 
and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Risley  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Ella  J.  Boehlke,  a  native  of 
Michigan,  and  by  her  has  a  son,  Victor  S.,  who  is 
with  them  on  the  home  farm.  Mary  A.,  the 
\-oungest  of  the  family  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Risley, 
is  the  wife  of  H.  G.  Starkweather,  who  is  a 
teacher  in  the  Clackamas  county  schools. 

Jacob  S.  Risley  held  an  enviable  position  among 
the  citizens  of  his  adopted  state  and  county.  His 
life  was  a  success,  but  while  he  was  able  to  ac- 
cumulate a  comfortable  competence,  he  was 
never  known  to  refuse  the  aid  of  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  were  deserving.  At  all  times  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
further  any  movement  that  was  calculated  to  be 
of  benefit  to  his  county  or  state.  He  was  broad 
minded  and  was  constantly  increasing  his  store  of 
knowledge  by  reading  and  observation.  To  know 
him  was  to  be  his  friend,  as  he  was  a  courteous, 
kindly  gentleman.  He  never  had  a  desire  for 
public  life,  preferring  rather  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  attention  of  his  own  business  inter- 
ests and  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over 
he  found  his  greatest  enjoyment  with  his  fam- 
ily, where  he  was  known  as  a  loving  husljand  and 
an  afl^ectionate  father.  The  large  attendance  of 
friends  and  neighbors  at  the  funeral  showed 
plainly  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  bv" 
those  who  knew  him.  As  a  farmer  he  was  known 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  state  and 
his  place  showed  the  care  and  labor  expended 
upon  it.  He  was  a  fine  citizen  and  now  that  he 
has  departed  this  life  nothing  but  his  memory 
remains,  but  that  memory  is  one  that  will  remain 
bright  for  many  years.  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
the  world  is  better  for  having  known  him.  His 
life  was  full  of  virtue  and  of  much  that  is  well 
worthv  of  emulation. 


CHARLES  E.  GEIGER.  M.  D.,  has  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Oregon  and  therefore 
needs  no  introduction  to  the  readers  of  this  vol- 
ume.    He  is  widely  and   favorably  known  both 
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as  a  citizen  and  a  physician,  and  is  now  success- 
fiiUv  practicing  in  Forest  Grove.  His  birth  oc- 
curred on  the  farm  near  Forest  Grove,  March 
20.  1853,  a  son  of  Dr.  William  Geiger,  Jr.,  who 
was  born  in  Angelica,  N.  Y.,  in  1816.  His 
father,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to  America 
at  the'  age  of  si.xteen  years,  locating  in  New 
York,  whence  he  afterward  removed  to  Michi- 
gan and  later  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three  years,  while 
his  wife  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  her  demise. 

Dr.  Geiger,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was 
reared  in  the  Empire  state  and  in  Michigan  and 
began  preparing  for  missionary  work  in  Quincy, 
III,  where  he  remained  for  a  year.  He  then 
went  to  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school,  and  in  1839  he  came  to  Oregon.  It 
was  his  intention  to  make  the  trip  sooner,  but 
he  found  that  before  that  time  he  could  not 
meet  the  American  Fur  Company's  men,  which 
were  to  pilot  him  through.  By  pack  horses,  in 
1839,  he  proceeded  rapidly  from  Independence, 
Mo.,  to  eastern  Oregon,  and  under  the  direction 
,of  Dr.  Whitman  he  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, continuing  his  reading  with  that  physician 
until  the  spring  of  1840,  when  he  came  to  the 
Willamette  valley,  settling  in  Washington 
county.  Later  he  decided  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
go  first  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  order  to 
secure  a  passport  which  would  enable  him  to 
land  in  California.  He  made  the  journey  across 
the  Pacific  waters  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  for 
a  year  he  remained  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
there  engaging  in  teaching.  Having  secured 
his  passport  in  February,  1841,  he  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  in  due  season,  and  from  that 
point  started  to  return  east  by  the  over- 
land route,  planning  to  travel  with  mule  teams. 
He  took  with  him  provisions  for  ten  days,  ex- 
pecting there  would  be  plenty  of  buffaloes  by 
that  time  to  replenish  his  food  supply,  but  the 
party  reached  the  desert  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  obtain  buffalo  meat,  and  for  three  days 
Dr.  Geiger  had  no  food.  He  then  caught  a 
sand  hill  crane,  which  was  killed  and  eaten,  and 
after  about  twenty  days  of  travel  he  could  se- 
cure the  meat  of  buffaloes  and  antelopes,  but 
he  learned  that  the  Indians  were  numerous  on 
the  plains  and  decided  to  return  to  Oregon. 

Carrying  out  this  resolution  the  doctor  se- 
cured a  donation  claim  at  Salem,  but  afterward 
gave  it  up  to  the  Salem  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who  wanted  it  for  their  mission.  Later 
lie  secured  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  south  of  wliat  is  now  Cornelius. 
He  was  married  in  this  state  in  1847  and  then 
engaged  in  farming,  and  he  further  continued 
the  study   of  the  homeojiathic   system   of  medi- 


cine under  Dr.  W.  N.  Griswold,  beginning  prac- 
tice at  Forest  Grove  in  1864.  He  continued  in 
active  practice  until  eighty  years  of  age,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life,  his  death  occurring  in 
Forest  Grove,  June  16,  1901.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  in  1848,  he  had  made  an  over- 
land trip  to  the  gold  mines  of  California,  and 
through  the  succeeding  winter  engaged  in 
placer  mining  with  success,  taking  out  $5,000. 
He  served  as  county  clerk  of  Washington  county 
for  a  vear  while  Oregon  was  still  a  territory 
and  was  afterward  county  surveyor  for  several 
vears,  having  excellent  ability  in  that  line.  He 
surveyed  and  laid  out  Forest  Grove  and  the 
Buxton  cemetery  and  from  the  time  of  his  first 
arrival  in  the  northwest  he  was  not  only  a  wit- 
ness of  the  wonderful  development  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  but  bore  an  important  part 
in  its  upbuilding  and  went  throtigh  all  the  hard- 
ships and  many  of  the  exciting  experiences  of 
frontier  life.  In  the  practice  of  medicine  his 
labors  were  partictilarly  beneficial  to  his  fellow- 
men  and  he  was  an  honored  member  of  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Oregon,  of  which  he 
served  as  the  president. 

Dr.  William  Geiger  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Cornwall,  a  southerner  by 
birth,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cornwall,  who 
was  born  in  the  south  and  was  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  removed  to  Ar- 
kansas and  in  1846  came  to  Oregon  by  the 
overland  route,  traveling  by  way  of  the  Apple- 
gate  cutoff.  The  party  lost  their  cattle,  had 
some  terrible  experiences  and  their  supply  of 
provisions  becoming  exhausted  they  had  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  Umpqua  valley,  and 
venison  was  their  chief  article  of  diet.  In  the 
spring  they  came  on  to  Yamhill,  where  Mr. 
Cornwall  secured  a  donation  claim  four  miles 
south  of  McMinnville.  Years  afterward,  about 
1864  or  1865,  he  went  to  California  and  died 
near  Ventura,  that  state,  while  his  wife  died  in 
Eugene.  Mrs.  Geiger  still  survives  her  husband 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  their  original  donation 
claim  is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  There 
were  nine  children :  William  C,  a  farmer  of 
Eastern  Oregon;  Sarah  E.,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Magee,  of  Coos  Bay ;  Charles  Edwin,  of  this 
review ;  Millard  F..  who  was  a  physician  of 
Forest  Grove  and  died  in  1881  :  F.  Lincoln,  a 
farmer  of  Cornelius;  Wolcott  W.,  a  resident  of 
Salem,  Ore. ;  Ella,  the  wife  of  S.  B.  Huston, 
of  -Hillsboro ;  Laura  B.,  now  Mrs.  ^^'ells.  of 
Forest  Grove ;  and  Hubert  H..  a  dentist  of  Mon- 
tague,  Cal. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Geiger  was  reared  in  Washington 
county  and  pursued  his  education  in  the  Tuala- 
tin .Vcademy  and  the  Pacific  University.  His 
resolution  to  become  a  member  of  the  medical 
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fraternity  caused  him  to  begin  study  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  later  to  enter  the 
St.  Louis  Homeopathic  College,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  year.  Later  he  further  read  and 
practiced  with  his  father  for  eighteen  months 
and  in  the  fall  of  1878  he  matriculated  in 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1879  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  He  then  practiced  in  Portland  through 
the  summer  and  September  i  of  that  year 
started  for  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  where  he 
practiced  for  two  years.  Returning  then  to 
J^ortland,  he  remained  in  general  practice  in 
that  city  from  1881  until  1896,  and  in  August 
of  the  latter  year  he  located  in  Potest  Grove  to 
take  up  his  father's  practice  and  the  name  of 
Geiger  has  thus  been  continuously  associated 
with  medical  work  in  this  city  for  many  years. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Geiger  was  also  made  administrator 
of  his  father's  estate  which  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely settled.  In  his  profession  he  displays  abil- 
ity and  comprehensive  knowledge  and  success- 
fully copes  with  the  intricate  problems  which 
continually  arise  in  dealing  with  disease.  He 
owns  an  interest  in  the  old  home  and  some  fine 
Beaver   Dam   land. 

In  Salem  Dr.  Geiger  was  married  to  Miss 
.^lice  E.  Shirley,  who  was  born  in  Salem,  a 
daughter  of  James  Shirley,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  c3regon,  who  traveled  across  the  country  in 
1847  and  settled  in  the  Willamette  valley.  The 
doctor  and  his  wife  have  a  daughter,  Constance 
Louise.  The  parents  hold  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  are  prominent 
in  social  circles,  the  hospitality  of  the  best  homes 
being  extended  them.  The  doctor  votes  with 
the  Republican  forces  and  for  three  years  he 
has  served  as  a  memDer  of  the  school  board, 
during  which  time  the  schools  were  regraded 
after  the  Portland  system.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Odd  Fellows  Lodge,  of  which 
he  is  a  past  noble  grand  and  has  been  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  grand  lodge.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Artisans,  the  Fraternal  Brother- 
hood and  the  Ancient  Order  of  LTnited  Work- 
men, for  which  he  is  medical  examiner.  He 
also  belongs  to  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association 
and  was  the  vice  president  of  the  Oregon  State 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society.  His  interest  in 
his  profession  is  deep  and  sincere  and  he  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  progress  and  improvement 
which  is  continually  advancing  the  medical  sci- 
ence toward  perfection. 


BENJAMIN  F.  LINN.  In  disposing  of  the 
opportunities  at  his  command,  Benjamin  F. 
Linn,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced sawmill  men  in  the  state  of  Oregon, 
lias  evinced  business  ability  of  a  high  order,  and 


a  knowledge  of  his  complex  calling  second  to 
none  in  the  west.  From  ancestors  who  were 
among  the  developers  of  Pennsylvania  he  in- 
herits a  sturdiness  of  purpose  and  rugged  de- 
termination of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  unset- 
tled conditions  among  which  his  business  life 
has  been  passed,  traits  which  were  fostered 
during  his  early  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Ouincy, 
111.,  where  he  was  born  April  15,  1846,  a  son 
of  Philip  and  Mahala  (McDannald)  Linn,  na- 
tives respectively  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

While  a  young  man  Philip  Linn  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
married  his  first  wife,  the  mother  of  Benjamin 
F.,  and  from  where  he  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1832,  Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
in  1858,  Mr.  Linn  married  again,  and  in  1865, 
with  his  wife  and  twelve  children,  started 
across  the  plains  in  a  train  of  about  forty 
wagons.  The  travelers  experienced  the  usual 
deprivations  and  hardships  on  the  way,  and 
more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  dissensions 
among  the  members  comprising  the  company. 
Of  the  original  band  but  fifteen  completed  the 
entire  trip  in  a  body.  The  trip  was  rendered 
lamentable  for  the  Linns,  for  Martha,  one  of 
the  daughters,  and  her  husband,  Jonathan 
Lownsberry,  died  on  the  way,  he  of  consump- 
tion, and  she  of  mountain  fever.  Five  months 
and  eighteen  days  after  starting  out  Mr.  Linn 
settled  at  Eagle  Creek,  Clackamas  county, 
where  he  bought  a  section  of  land  in  partner- 
ship with  his  son,  W.  T.,  and  built  and  oper- 
ated a  grist  mill,  in  which  business  he  had 
formerly  engaged  in  Illinois.  In  1889  this 
hardy  pioneer  died  in  the  midst  of  his  diverse 
activities,  yet  the  busy  mill  is  still  throwing 
water  over  its  wheel,  and  waking  the  echoes 
with  the  hum  of  its  ceaseless  unrest.  Mr.  Linn 
possessed  good  business  ability,  amassed  a 
large  property,  and  secured  the  respect  and 
liking  of  all  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

In  his  youth  Benjamin  F.  Linn  had  scant 
educational  chances,  a  deprivation  for  which 
he  has  more  than  made  up  in  later  years.  As  a 
bo}^  of  nineteen  he  drove  a  four  mule  team 
across  the  plains,  and  shared  in  the  dangers 
and  privations  of  the  hopeful  emigrants.  When 
of  age  he  signalled  his  independence  by  rent- 
ing a  sawmill  at  Milwaukie,  Clackamas  coun- 
ty, which  he  ran  for  three  years,  and  the  fol- 
lowing two  years  tried  his  luck  at  agricultural 
enterprises.  Not  entirely  successful,  he  bought 
a  mill,  which  burned  down  in  1899,  which  he 
rebuilt  with  modern  innovations,  and  has  since 
managed  with  great  success  and  large  profit. 
He  owns  also  a  section  of  land  upon  which  the 
mill  is  located,  and  this  is  situated  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Redland,  and  seven  miles  from 
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Oregon  City.  Besides,  Mr.  Linn  owns  a  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  forty  of  which 
are  under  cultivation;  eighty  acres  near  Ore- 
gon City,  and  eighty  acres  on  the  Oregon 
City  road.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  interested 
in  farming,  but  the  demand  upon  his  time 
from  his  milHng  interests  permits  of  few  out- 
side enterprises. 

In  Clackamas  county.  Ore.,  Air.  Linn  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Susan  Xoyer,  who 
was  born  in  Texas,  a  daughter  of  Peter  Xoyer, 
who  came  from  Texas  to  Oregon  in  1852,  via 
the  Isthmus.  Mr.  Xoyer  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  in  Clackamas  county,  where  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  spent.  His  wife,  how- 
ever, is  still  living  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Linn,  and  is  eighty-four  years  of  age.  Eight 
children  have  been  born  to  Air.  and  Mrs.  Linn, 
viz. :  Alfred  B. ;  Frank  E. ;  Timothy  W. ;  James 
W. ;  Philip  P. ;  Ernest ;  Mildia  ;  and  Hester.  Mr. 
Linn  is  a  Democrat  in  political  preference. 


complished  the  clearing  of  twenty  acres.  He 
has  been  road  supervisor  and  school  director 
for  six  years,  and  in  all  ways  has  served  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a  valued  and  influential  member.  Air.  Andre 
is  identified  with  the  Alethodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


ADAM  ANDRE.  The  name  of  Adam 
.A-ndre  carries  with  it  an  impression  of  both 
success  and  reliability,  and  of  stanch  devotion 
to  the  general  interests  of  Clackamas  county. 
As  a  farmer  he  is  enterprising  and  practical, 
and  as  proprietor  of  the  Bull  Run  Hotel  he 
is  an  agreeable  and  tactful  host  to  the  traveling 
public.  The  postofhce  also  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Air.  Andre,  who  owes  his  responsi- 
bility to  stanch  defense  of  the  Republican 
party. 

A  native  of  Northampton  county.  Pa.,  Air. 
Andre  was  born  February  19,  1831,  and  was 
reared  among  the  practical  and  character 
building  surroundings  of  a  typical  Pennsyl- 
vania farm.  His  father,  Adam  A.  Andre,  was 
a  farmer  for  his  entire  life,  and  was  born, 
reared,  married  and  died  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Until  his  twenty-first  year  the  son, 
Adam,  lived  with  his  parents,  and  then  learned 
the  trade  of  carpenter,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  energies  in  his  native  community  for  many 
years.  In  1862  he  removed  to  the  state  of 
Alichigan,  and  in  Calhoun  county  engaged  in 
farming  and  stock  raising  for  about  seventeen 
years.  Equipped  with  all  this  farming  and 
business  experience  Air.  Andre  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  1883,  and  after  a  time  investigating 
the  conditions  of  Portland,  settled  in  Yamhill 
county,  near  McAIinnville,  where  he  continued 
his  former  occupation.  In  1886  he  removed  to 
Bull  Run,  and  bought  a  farm  of  eighty  acres 
of  Jonas  Cline.  As  do  all  who  seek  a  home  in 
this  valley,  Mr.  Andre  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  clearing  his  land  before  he  could  plant 
his  crops,  and  at  the  present  time  he  has  ac- 


HIRAAI  BARKER.  A  pioneer  of  Alultno- 
mah  county  whose  career  was  fraught  with 
much  of  interest  and  success,  and  which  con- 
tained many  typically  western  experiences, 
was  Hiram  Barker,  who  was  born  in  Aluskin- 
gum  county,  Ohio,  New  Year's  day,  181 5,  and 
who  died  in  this  county  February  4,  1893. 
When  scarcely  a  year  old  Air.  Barker  was 
taken  by  his  parents  down  the  river  to  twenty- 
seven  miles  below  St.  Louis,  where  the  father 
bought  government  land  upon  which  the  lad 
was  reared  to  maturity.  His  youth  was  not 
unlike  that  of  other  boys  of  his  neighborhood, 
his  education  and  diversions  being  limited  be- 
cause of  the  necessity  for  hard  work  and  strict 
economy.  February  24,  1839,  Air.  Barker  mar- 
ried Susan  AI.  Hull,  born  in  Illinois,  August 
18,  1822,  and  eventually  the  mother  of  four- 
teen children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living: 
Rosetta  Lorena.  widow  of  Samuel  Holcomb ; 
Salina,  wife  of  Samuel  liarr,  of  Portland ;  Alma, 
wife  of  Noah  Hall  of  Fairview;  Perry  X.;  and 
Edward.  The  last  two  mentioned  sons  are  at 
present  living  on  the  home  farm  with  their 
mother. 

The  turning  point  in  the  life  of  Air.  Barker 
came  in  Alarch,  1852,  when  he  started  on  the 
old  overland  route  for  the  western  sea  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  his  mother-in-law  and 
her  second  husband,  and  two  young  men  not 
related  to  the  family.  These  comprised  the 
entire  party,  which  occupied  two  wagons, 
drawn  by  eight  oxen  each.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  emigrants  arrived  in  Oregon,  and 
during  the  first  winter  lived  in  the  cabin  of  a 
bachelor,  Jess  Fleming.  The  following  spring- 
Mr.  Barker  settled  upon  a  farm  which  he  later 
improved  and  upon  which  he  died,  and  which 
he  took  great  pride  in  developing  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  first  winter  he  built  a  little  log 
cabin  of  hewed  logs,  into  which  the  family 
moved,  and  which  sheltered  them  from  the 
elements  for  many  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1853  Air.  Barker  entered  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  government  land,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  was  cleared  by  his  patient 
application  and  energy.  His  wa}'  to  success 
was  not  a  smooth  one,  for  the  country  was  in- 
fested with  Indians,  and  the  life  of  the  settlers 
was  most  insecure,  as  were  their  products  and 
tjeneral   belongings.      He    engaged   in    general 
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fanning  and  stock-raising,  and  of  his  original 
purchase  kept  intact  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  now  owned  by  his  wife.  Mr. 
Barker  was  a  Republican  in  political  affiliation, 
and  was  fraternally  associated  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  In  the  wake  of  his  industrious 
life  is  a  fine  property,  an  honored  name,  and  an 
example  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
their  own  unaided  efforts. 


GEORGE  OSCAR  ROGERS,  D.  D.  S. 
Among  the  men  who  have  visited  foreign  lands 
and  have  made  use  of  the  artistic,  scientific  and 
practical  knowledge  they  have  acquired  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fellow-men,  as  well  as  for  their 
own  pleasure,  Dr.  G.  O.  Rogers  attained  emi- 
nence both  as  a  representative  of  his  profession 
and  as  a  connoisseur  of  porcelains.  His  broad 
culture  and  pleasing  personality  made  him  a 
favorite  with  everyone  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  his  many  friends,  not  only  among  the 
distinguished  citizens  of  his  own  country,  but  in 
foreign  lands,  deeply  deplore  his   loss. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  born  in  Bridgton,  Me.,  the  son 
of  New  England  farming  people,  and  also  a  de- 
scendant of  John  Rogers,  who  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  the  early  history  of  New  England.  He 
was  reared  in  his  native  town,  and  after  acquir- 
ing his  literary  education  in  Bridgton  Academy 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  profession  of  den- 
tistry, first  as  a  student  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and 
subsequently  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  S.  He  opened  an  office  in  Lancaster,  N. 
H..  where  he  practiced  with  continually  increas- 
ing success  until  1873,  when  his  health  failed 
and,  feeling  that  a  change  of  climate  would  prove 
beneficial,  he  determined  to  establish  himself  in 
Hong  Kong,  China.  Accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  son,  he  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  the 
steamship  Great  Republic  which  was  afterward 
wrecked  on  a  rock,  and  sunk  in  Astoria  harbor. 
They  established  their  home  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  Dr.  Rogers  was  soon  in  possession  of  an 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  By  his  accurate 
understanding  of  the  science  of  dentistry,  bv  his 
great  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  many  delicate  in- 
struments used  in  his  profession,  and  bv  his  pleas- 
ant and  ever  courteous  manner.  Dr.  Rogers  soon 
gained  an  extensive  business  which  embraced 
practically  all  of  the  dental  work  of  the  city.  He 
also  took  frequent  trips  along  the  coast  and  there- 
by gained  a  view  of  life  in  China  from  manv 
standpoints.  When  his  advice  was  sought  bv  his 
brethren  in  the  profession,  it  was  given  cheerfullv 
and  without  reserve.  His  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
was  one  of  his  highly  commendable  characteristics. 
His  own   superior  skill  brought  him  the   fullest 


measure  of  success,  and  he  not  only  became  a 
man  of  high  repute  in  the  profession,  but  also 
won  merited  financial  returns.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  compliments  that  could  have  been  paid  to 
him  by  his  contemporaries  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
several  dentists  who  practiced  in  Hong  Kong 
after  he  had  removed  from  the  city  called  them- 
selves "successor  to  Dr.  G.  O.  Rogers."  During 
his  residence  in  the  Orient  he  took  the  greatest 
delight  in  studying  the  people,  their  customs  and 
habits,  and  while  in  Hong  Kong  he  gathered  a 
collection  of  old  porcelain  valued  at  $30,000, 
which  is  now  a  permanent  exhibit  in  the  Boston 
Art  Museum,  under  the  name  of  "The  Rogers 
Collection." 

In  1884  Dr.  Rogers  returned  to  his  native 
country,  sailing  from  Hong  Kong  to  Portland, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  voyage  of  fifty  days.  He 
afterward  made  a  trip  to  Alaska,  and  then  to 
California  and  the  Yosemite  valley.  An  ideal 
companionship  existed  between  Dr.  Rogers  and 
his  wife,  who  always  accompanied  him  in  his 
travels.  For  a  few  years  they  lived  in  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  spending  the  winters  in  Florida; 
afterward  they  spent  two  years  in  Apam,  fifty 
miles  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  with  their  son 
who  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  prepared 
pulque  for  the  United  States.  In  1888  they  came 
to  Oregon,  residing  in  Hillsboro  for  three  years, 
and  coming  thence  of  Forest  Grove  they  estab- 
lished what  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  home  in 
^\'ashington  county.  The  commodious  and  taste- 
ful residence  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  natural 
grove  of  giant  oaks,  and  the  grounds  are  four 
acres  in  extent;  there  Dr.  Rogers  spent  his  last 
days,  passing  away  January  2,  1900,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight  years.  He  was  identified  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  attained  the 
Knight  Templar  degree,  and  in  politics  he  was 
a  Republican,  Honored  and  respected  by  all, 
his  friends,  wherever  he  had  lived,  heard  with 
deep  regret  of  his  departure. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  who  for  forty  years  was  his  de- 
voted wife  and  companion,  was  married  to  Dr. 
Rogers  May  31,  i860.  She  was  formerly  Ade- 
line Fiske,  of  Guildhall,  Yt..  and  a  daughter  of 
Anson  Fiske,  while  her  grandfather  was  .'\aron 
Fiske,  who,  although  of  English  descent,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  and  sulxsequently  became 
n  farmer  in  A'ermont.  Anson  Fiske,  who  was 
born  in  Chesterfield,  ^T.,  carried  on  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  Green  Mountain  state  and  died  in 
New  Hampshire.  He  married  Prudence  Howe, 
who  was  also  a  native  of  \'ermont  and  a  daughter 
of  Simon  Howe,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Essex 
county,  where  he  established  his  home  among 
the  Indians.  Mrs.  Fiske  passed  away  in  her 
native  state.  In  their  family  were  three  children 
of  whom  Mrs.  Rogers  is  the  only  one  surviving. 
She  was  educated  in  the  academy  at  Lancaster, 
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N.  H.  To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  was  born  one 
son,  Anson  Fiske  Rogers,  who  is  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  resides  in  Portland.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  while  the  family  were  residmg  ni 
Hong  Kong  Anson  Fiske  Rogers,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years,  started  alone  for  Boston,  and 
made  the  joiirnev  nearly  around  the  world.  Since 
her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Rogers  has  contmued 
to  live  in  Forest  Grove.  She  has  a  cabinet  filled 
with  manv  rare  and  wonderful  works  of  art  col- 
lected bv  herself  and  husband  while  they  were 
on  their  numerous  journeys  in  various  quarters 
of  the  globe.  While  in  Japan  Mrs.  Rogers  at- 
tended the  functions  in  honor  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Grant.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church.  A  lady  of  gracious  presence 
and  pleasing  personality,  the  circle  of  her  friends 
is  a  large  one. 

In  closing  this  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  cultured  men  who  ever  made  the 
state  of  Oregon  his  home,  it  is  but  just  to  place 
some  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  Dr.  Rogers 
was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  man.  His 
nature  was  aesthetic,  artistic,  and  always  opti- 
mistic ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  rare  conversational 
powers.  Always  of  a  studious  inclination  Dr. 
Rogers  was  devoted  to  scientific  research.  For 
manv  years  he  made  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature',  especially  of  winds  and  tides.  While  a 
resident  of  China  he  devoted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  remarkable  storms 
known  as  typhoons,  and  was  the  first  to  advance 
the  now  generally  accepted  theory  that  they  were 
electric  as  well  as  cyclonic  storms.  So  familiar 
did  he  become  with  their  character  that  he  was 
able  to  tell  the  instant  when  the  center  of  the 
storm  hung  over  the  locality  in  which  he  made 
his  observations.  The  resuh  of  his  studies  in 
this  direction  has  proved  of  distinct  benefit  to 
.science.  Dr.  Rogers  lived  not  in  vain,  for  he  had 
accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  scientific  and 
aesthetic  advancement,  and,  moreover,  his  was  a 
nature  that  shed  around  it  much  of  the  sunshine 
of  life. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  JACK.  So  much  of 
the  active  life  of  William  Allen  Jack  was 
passed  in  Oregon  that  he  was  a  typical  pioneer 
of  this  part  of  the  country  and  inseparably 
associated  with  the  agricultural  development 
of  Clackamas  county.  He  was  born  near  Mad- 
isonville,  Alonroe  county,  Tenn.,  August  28. 
1 818,  and  passed  the  days  of  childhood  and 
youth  in  a  manner  similar  to  other  farmer  boys 
in  East  Tennessee.  Hardships  were  the  usual 
order  of  things,  and  school  advantages  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  yet  the  family 
were  so  devoted  to  each  other's  welfare  that 


the  life  was  not  irksome  or  unhappy.  In 
March,  1836,  with  his  father,  Jeremi-ah,  and 
his  brothers,  Porter  and  Robert,  together  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  he  removed  to  Sedalia, 
Pettis  county,  Mo.,  where  they  lived  for  eleven 
years.  Still  in  quest  of  greater  advantages 
than  had  been  found,  they  decided  to  seek 
a  home  in  the  far  west,  and  pursuant  upon 
this  resolution  they  came  across  the  plains  in 
1847,  arriving  in  Oregon  in  October  of  that 
year  after  a  wearisome  journey  with  an  emi- 
grant train.  During  the  first  winter  they  re- 
mained near  Oregon  City,  but  in  the  spring  of 
1848  moved  to  their  claim  on  Butte  Creek.  In 
1847,  soon  after  arrival.  \\'illiam  .\.  joined  a 
company  of  vokmteers  for  service  in  the  Cay- 
use  war  in  eastern  Oregon  and  went  with  his 
company  to  the  scene  of  duty,  where  he  en- 
dured all  the  hardships  incident  to  skirmishes 
and  to  the  trials  of  a  rigorous  winter  in  camp. 
He  was  one  of  the  number  who  buried  the 
bleaching  bones  of  Dr.  \\Tiitman  and  family. 
Arriving  home  late  in  the  spring  of  1848,  he 
and  a  brother  set  about  preparing  for  a  trip 
to  the  California  gold  mines,  which  they 
reached  in  the  fall.  However,  the  hardships 
they  had  experienced  fell  especially  hard  upon 
William  Allen,  whose  constitution  had  never 
been  unusually  virile,  and  he  found  that  sick- 
ness continually  interrupted  the  work  of  min- 
ing. Despairing  of  success,  he  returned  to 
( )rcgon.  sailing  on  a  vessel  that  made  the 
voyage  in  twenty-one  da\-s,  at  a  cost  of  $126 
to  each  passenger. 

In  the  days  when  the  family  arrived  in  Ore- 
gon it  was  possible  to  secure  donation  claims 
from  the  government  and  many  desirable  prop- 
erties near  Butte  Creek  could  have  been  se- 
cured in  this  manner,  but  it  would  have  neces- 
sitated the  separation  of  the  family  and  there- 
fore was  not  undertaken  by  them.  The  father 
and  mother  were  old  and  desired  to  have  their 
sons  with  them.  Accordingly  the  parents  and 
one  son.  Porter,  took  out  a  section  and  a  half, 
to  be  divided  among  the  three  boys  on  the 
death  of  the  parents.  The  land  included  tracts 
on  both  sides  of  Butte  Creek  and  being  in  the 
bottom  was  especially  susceptible  to  cultiva- 
tion. Often  people  inquired  of  them  why  they 
did  not  take  out  more  land,  but  the  inx-ariable 
reph'  was  that  they  had  taken  out  enough  for 
their  needs,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  separated, 
as  the  taking  out  of  another  tract  would  neces- 
sitate. The  father  was  of  Irish  nationalitv  and 
the  mother  was  Scotch,  and  each  possessed  the 
temperament  of  their  race,  yet  their  affection 
was  deep  and  lasted  throughout  life,  differ- 
ences of  views  seeming  only  to  unite  them 
more  firmly.  In  1853  a  line  was  run  through 
the  house,  enabling  the  father  and  mother  to 
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swear  to  a  residence  on  their  section,  while 
their  son  Porter  could  also  swear  to  residence 
upon  his  half  section. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  William 
Allen  Jack  was  in  feeble  health.  Realizing 
that  death  was  not  far  distant,  he  divided  his 
farm  among  his  children,  giving  them  deeds 
to  their  several  tracts,  and  reserving  for  him- 
self and  wife  life  leases  to  the  land.  His  death 
occurred  at  his  home  near  Marquam,  Clacka- 
mas county,  February  lo,  1895, 'and  was  a  loss 
to  the  citizenship  of  his  county,  as  well  as  a 
distinct  and  deep  bereavement  to  his  family. 
His  marriage,  which  occurred  January  5,  1854, 
united  him  with  Mary  Jane  Weddle,  who  was 
born  in  Sheridan  county,  ^lo.,  January  15, 
1837.  They  became  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing-named children :  Susan,  wife  of  T.  Hook, 
of  Mount  Angel,  Ore. ;  Barton,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  who  has  built  many  houses  and  barns 
in  Clackamas  county,  resides  with  his  mother ; 
John  E.,  of  Oregon  City ;  William  S.,  whose 
home  is  in  Silverton,  this  state ;  Annette,  wife 
of  F.  E.  Albright,  of  Marquam  ;  and  Allen  Fay, 
who  resides  on  the  home  place  near  Marquam. 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Jack  was  Robert  Weddle, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  migrated  to 
Missouri,  settling  in  Sheridan  county  at  an 
early  age  and  there  engaging  in  farming.  His 
death  occurred  there  when  he  was  forty  years 
of  age.  His  wife,  who  was  Mary  Allen,  was 
born  in  East  Tennessee  and  died  in  Missouri. 
Of  their  three  daughters  and  six  sons  the 
youngest  was  Mary  J.,  who  was  an  infant  at 
the  time  of  her  father's  death.  Her  education 
was  such  as  the  country  schools  of  Missouri 
afforded  at  that  time.  In  1853  she  accom- 
panied the  family  across  the  plains  with  ox 
teams.  Few  women  would  have  been  as  brave 
as  she,  for,  without  means,  she  worked  her 
way  across  the  mountains  and  deserts,  and 
after  six  months  finally  arrived  in  Oregon. 
Her  brother,  Anthony,  had  been  with  the  train 
which  she  accompanied.  The  journey  was 
begun  April  18  and  came  to  a  close  October  3, 
when  she  arrived  at  her  uncle's  home  near  the 
present  site  of  Marquam.  Her  uncle  was  a 
bachelor  and  she  therefore  was  able  to  make 
herself  useful  in  ministering  to  his  comfort  and 
caring  for  his  house,  where  she  remained  until 
she  became  the  wife  of  ^Ir.  Jack.  In  the  sub- 
sef|uent  efforts  of  Mr.  Jack  to  attain  a  com- 
petence she  was  an  able  assistant  and  not  a 
little  of  his  prosperity  was  to  be  attributed  to 
her  constant  aid,  unflagging  zeal  and  wise 
judgment.  

JOHN  E.  SCHNEIDER  is  regarded  not 
only  as  one  of  the  representative  Cerman- 
Americans    of    Clackamas    countv,    but    also    as 


a  man  of  more  than  ordinarily  advanced 
views  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  current 
events,  especiall}^  as  regards  socialistic  and 
governmental  problems.  Mr.  Schneider  was 
born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  April  19,  1833,  and 
in  his  youth  had  all  of  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  an  enviable  ancestry,  and  a  family 
which  had  profited  financially  in  all  of  their 
undertakings.  His  father,  Gottlieb,  and  his 
grandfather,  Christian,  were  natives  also  of 
Saxony,  and  the  latter,  a  very  wealthy  man, 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Gott- 
lieb Schneider,  whose  wife,  Johanna,  was  also 
a  Saxonian,  inherited  his  father's  estates,  and 
by  judicious  management  added  greatly  there- 
to. He  died  in  his  native  land,  leaving  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  his  son. 
John  E.,  is  second  youngest,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful. 

After  completing  an  education  available  onl}^ 
to  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents,  John  E.  Schnei- 
der qualified  as  a  physician,  lawyer  and 
preacher,  diversified  attainments  which  have 
proved  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him  in 
later  years.  However,  he  never  professionally 
utilized  any  of  these  able  callings,  but  as  a 
young  man  chose  rather  mercantile  work,  and 
identified  himself  with  a  wholesale  knitting 
concern,  whose  interests  he  represented  as  a 
commercial  traveler  in  Poland,  Russia,  Den- 
mark, and  other  northern  countries.  Also  he 
lived  for  some  time  on  a  farm  in  Russia.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  he  foinid  European  con- 
ditions somewhat  circumscribed  as  to  oppor- 
tunity, or  that  in  1874  he  boarded  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  United  States.  He  located  in 
Kearne_v  county,  Neb.,  where  he  took  up  a 
homestead  of  eighty  acres,  to  which  he  added 
by  a  more  recent  purchase  of  a  similar  amount. 
In  1889  he  removed  to  Oregon,  and  in  April 
located  on  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  be- 
tween Need}^  and  Monitor.  Mr.  Schneider  fell 
rapidly  into  American  ways,  learned  the  lan- 
guage with  moderate  rapidity,  and  in  all  ways 
has  shown  himself  adaptive  and  progressive. 
Seventy  acres  of  his  land  are  under  cultivation, 
general  farming  is  engaged  in,  and  comfortable 
and  convenient  barns,  outhouses,  and  a  rural 
residence  have  been  erected  by  the  present 
owner. 

The  wife  of  ^Ir.  Schneider,  who  accompan- 
ied him  to  America,  was  formerly  Maria  Ber- 
ringer,  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  whose  father, 
Mike,  was  born  in  the  same  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  a  farmer  and  tailor  by  occupa- 
tion. Five  children  have  been  born  to  i\Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Schneider,  of  whom  Alfred  lives  near 
his  father;  Arthur  is  a  resident  of  Oregon 
City ;   Paul  is  living  at  home ;   Bertha  is  now 
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Mrs.  Bremer;  and  3,Iinnie,  the  oldest  in  the 
family,  is  the  wife  of  Carl  Schultz  of  Port- 
land. Mr.  Schneider  is  independent  in  pol- 
itics, and  has  pronounced  views  in  regard  to 
trusts,  corporations,  and  general  government 
ol  the  masses.  He  believes  in  conditions  where 
evervone  has  equal  chances  providing  they 
know'  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 


CARL  E.  SWANSON.  Industry  and  perse- 
verance are  essential  factors  to  success  in 
any  line  of  business,  and  it  is  the  application  of 
these  qualities  that  has  brought  prosperity  to 
Mr.  Swanson,  the  capable  superintendent  of 
the  Portland  Linseed  Oil  Mill.  ]\Ir.  Swanson, 
who  is  of  Swedish  descent,  is  a  son  of  Peter 
Swanson,  who  followed  farming  in  the  old 
country.  Bringing  his  family  to  America  in 
1878,  he  settled  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  there 
his  death  occurred.  The  mother,  Louisa 
(Peterson)  Swanson,  was  also  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  she  also  passed  away  in  Iowa. 
The  parents  were  Lutherans  in  their  religious 
belief,  and  in  this  faith  they  trained  their  seven 
children,  of  whom  five  are  living.  One  son 
besides  Carl  makes  his  home  on  the  coast, 
August  Swanson,  who  follows  the  molder's 
trade  in  Astoria. 

The  oldest  child  in  the  parental  family,  Carl 
Swanson  was  early  trained  to  help  in  the  duties 
that  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer's  son. 
His  birth  occurred  September  8.  1862,  in  the 
city  of  Erbrug,  Sweden,  and  there  until  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  made  his  home,  attend- 
ing school  and.  as  previously  stated,  giving  a 
helping  hand  in  such  work  as  his  time  and 
strength  permitted.  Coming  to  America  with 
the  family  in  1878,  and  locating  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  he  immediately  set  about  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  gaining  his  own  livelihood, 
and  engaged  in  teaming  and  as  a  horseman. 
^Ir.  Swanson  dates  his  acquaintance  with  the 
linseed  oil  business  back  to  1892,  as  it  was  in 
that  year  that  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
National  Linseed  Oil  Company  in  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Beginning  at  the  very  lowest  round  in 
the  ladder  of  success,  he  steadily  rose,  step  by 
step,  learning  thoroughly  the  duties  in  each 
department,  and  this  has  been  amply  rewarded 
by  the  success  that  has  been  his  in  later  years. 
Coming  to  Portland  in  1899,  he  at  once  found 
work  as  engineer  in  the  Portland  Linseed  Oil 
Mill,  but  after  remaining  in  that  capacity  one 
year  was  promoted  to  the  responsible  position 
of  superintendent  of  the  entire  mill,  and  this 
office  he  has  since  filled  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors. 
.Since  his  incumbency  he  ha."^  witnessed  a  vast 
increase  in  the  business,  the   capacity  of  the 


mill  at  the  present  time  being  one  thousand 
bushels  per  day. 

^^'hile  a  resident  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  Mr. 
Swanson  was  made  an  Odd  Fellow,  serving  as 
past  noble  grand  of  Lodge  Xo.  54,  and  was  also 
identified  with  the  Encampment.  Other  fraternal 
societies  also  claim  him  as  member,  among  which 
are  the  Rebekahs,  Red  Men  and  Foresters  of 
America,  in  the  latter  organization  affiliating' 
with  Court  Columbia.  Politically  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  in  religion  is  a  stanch  believer  in  the 
principles  as  laid  down  b}'  Martin  Luther,  as  was 
his  father  before  him. 


CHARLES  S.  CHASE.  During  his  many 
years  in  Clackamas  county  as  mail  carrier 
and  farmer,  Charles  S.  Chase  has  made  himself 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  well  being  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  has  gained  an  enviable  rep- 
utation for  reliability  and  enterprise.  A  native 
of  Dakota,  Waushara  county,  Wis.,  he  was 
born  July  2,  1856,  and  is  a  son  of  Harvey  B. 
Chase,  one  of  the  well  known  pioneers  of  this 
county,  and  by  occupation  a  drayman  and 
blacksmith  in  \\'isconsin.  When  the  family 
started  west  they  went  to  Nebraska  by  team, 
and  from  there  took  the  train  for  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  which  city  they  came  by  steamer  to 
Portland,  arriving  August  2,  1873.  However, 
before  deciding  to  locate  here  I\Ir.  Chase  and 
his  family  made  a  tour  of  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  but  after  arriving  at  Portland  con- 
cluded that  the  Oregon  country  was  better 
adapted  to  his  purposes. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Portland  Harvey  B. 
Chase  carried  out  his  intention  in  coming  to 
the  west,  and  purchased  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Thomas  Corum  homestead,  three  miles 
from  Sandy.  L'pon  this  property  he  made  his 
home  for  ten  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  disposed  of  his  farm  and  located  at 
Sandy,  where  he  bought  eighty-six  acres.  Here 
he  continued  his  former  success,  and  here 
his  death  occurred  in  1894.  He  was  a  man 
of  wide  sympathies  and  great  energy,  and  his 
public  spiritedness  led  him  to  accept  tendered 
political  offices,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
which  was  that  of  county  commissioner  of 
Clackamas  county  for  two  years.  His  wife, 
Elizabeth  (Shay)  Chase,  died  January  i,  1900. 

In  his  youth  Charles  S.  Chase  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  fair  common  school  education, 
and  of  a  fine  agricultural  training  under  his 
father.  At  the  present  time  he  owns  seventy- 
six  of  the  original  eighty-six  acres  purchased 
bv  his  sire,  upon  which  he  conducts  general 
farming  and  stock  raising.  For  four  years  he 
carried  the  mail  from  Sandy  to  Salmon,  for 
two  vears  served  Uncle  Sam  in  a  similar  ca- 
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pacity  between  Sandy  and  Aims,  and  for  the 
past  five  years  has  carried  the  mail  to  Sahnon. 
He  is  a  wide  awake  and  enterprising  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  is  identified  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in  politics  is  a 
stanch  Republican.  For  seven  months  during 
the  latter  part  of  1887,  and  the  forepart  of 
1888,  he  served  the  county  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  jury.  He  served  as  constable 
for  two  terms. 

An  important  factor  in  the  career  of  Air. 
Chase  has  been  the  sympathy  and  help  of  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Annie  Everson,  and 
whom  he  married  in  Sandy.  Two  children 
have  been  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase, 
Amanda  Blanche  and  Nettie  Elva. 


BENJAMIN  SUNDERLAND.  That  pioneer 
elenient,  whose  unflagging  zeal  spanned  the 
weary  distance  from  east  to  west,  and  launched 
into  the  dormant  but  boundless  possibilities  of 
forest  and  prairie  a  conservative  and  splendid 
vitality,  contained  no  more  worthy  additions  to 
its  ranks  than  Benjamin  Sunderland.  Born  in 
Indiana,  he  was  reared  in  a  country  where  men 
are  known  for  their  real  worth,  where  the  pos- 
sibilities of  3'outh  are  few.  In  those  early  days 
the  boy  did  not  spend  his  time  attending  school : 
schooling  was  about  the  last  thing  thought  of. 
As  soon  as  the  youth  was  old  enough  to  be- 
come of  any  assistance  he  was  at  once  set  to 
work  on  the  farm.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his 
father  died  and  the  principal  part  of  the  man- 
aa:ement  of  the  farm  fell  to  young  Benjamin. 
Thus  the  boyhood  days  of  this  intrepid  pioneer 
were  spent,  laboring  on  the  home  place  until 
1841.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Ohio,  and 
a  few  years  later  removed  to  Cass  county.  111., 
from  there  going  to  Mercer  county.  Mo. 
Two  years  later  he  located  near  Ottumwa, 
Wapello  county.  Iowa,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
thirteen  to  take  up  government  land  on  the  Keo- 
kuk prairie.  There  he  broke  a  farm  and  con- 
tinued to  live  until  the  flood  of  185 1,  when  all 
his  movable  property  was  swept  away.  This 
discouraged  him  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  concerned  and  he  determined  to  seek  a 
home  on  higher  and  drier  land.  With  that  plan 
in  view  he  sold  his  farm,  although  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  made  preparations  to  migrate  to  the  far 
west.  In  company  with  his  wife  and  family  of 
six  children  the  start  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  via  the  plains,  the  only  route  known  to 
the  overland  travelers  in  those  days.  Later  the 
Sunderland  party  was  joined  by  others  until 
there  was  a  large  company,  all  animated  by  a 
common  hope,  and  possessing  a  common  cour- 
age, but  there  were  none  that  bore  their  part 
with  greater  cheerfulness  than  did  Mr.   Sunder- 


land and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Sunderland,  who  in 
maiden  life  was  Miss  Maria  Elizabeth  Schaft'er, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  went  to  Illi- 
nois in  a  very  early  day  with  her  parents.  Later 
they  removed  to  Ohio,  where  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Sunderland  occurred.  This  intrepid  woman, 
of  large  heart  and  strong  character,  was  built 
in  a  heroic  mould,  and  in  her  daring  and  force 
and  regard  for  duty,  set  an  example  for  the 
others  that  did  much  to  keep  the  courage  of  this 
band  of  pioneers  from  faltering.  .A.t  no  time  in 
life  had  the  husband  and  children  greater  cause 
for  pride  than  during  the  journey  to  the  west, 
when  she  managed  all  the  preparations,  and  on 
the  way  bolstered  up  the  courage  of  those  around 
her.  The  family  started  with  two  wagons,  with 
five  yoke  of  oxen  attached  to  each,  a  carriage 
drawn  by  two  Canadian  ponies,  and  a  number 
of  loose  cattle.  With  the  exception  of  one  day 
during  the  entire  trip,  the  mother  drove  the 
ponies.  She  managed  the  cooking  for  the  com- 
pany, cared  for  the  sick  and  was  foremost  in 
all  efforts  to  improve  the  conditions  with  which 
the  company  was  surroimded.  After  six  months 
of  travel,  accompanied  by  hardships  and  priva- 
tions known  only  to  those  who  have  made  the 
trip  under  similar  conditions,  the  Sunderlands 
arrived  at  The  Dalles,  September  15,  1852.  After 
considerable  time  had  been  spent  in  looking  over 
the  country,  Mr.  Sunderland  decided  to  settle 
on  the  Columbia  river  bottom  and  accordingly 
purchased  a  claim  on  the  Sandy  road,  as  it  is 
now  called,  but  at  that  time  there  were  no  roads 
and  few  paths.  All  was  a  vast  wilderness  and 
it  did  indeed  require  a  brave  heart  and  strong 
bodv  to  succeed.  He  soon  discovered  that  his 
purchase  was  not  a  good  one,  owing  to  the  poor 
qualitv  of  the  soil,  so  he  disposed  of  his  claim 
and  with  $750  purchased  a  man's  right  to  a 
donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  This  farm  was  on  the  Columbia  slough 
road,  about  one  mile  east  of  what  is  now  the  vil- 
lag:e  of  Woodlawn.  Here  he  started  in  to  make 
a  home  for  himself  and  family  and  many  were 
the  days  that  were  spent  in  the  forest  hewing  a 
wav  to  fortune.  As  soon  as  enough  land  had 
been  cleared  he  engaged  in  dairying  and  stock- 
raising,  which  occupation  he  followed  all  his  life. 
Success  crowned  his  efl^orts  and  no  person  was 
more  worthy  than  he,  who  had  twice  founded 
a  home  in  a  new  country.  Later  in  life  he  added 
to  his  original  purchase,  until  at  the  time  of  his 
death  he  owned  four  hundred  and  eleven  and 
one-half  acres.  Mr.  Sunderland  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  vitality,  and  up  to  within  a  short  time 
prior  to  his  death  he  retained  his  health  and 
mental   faculties. 

As  a  result  of  his  union  with  Miss  Maria  Eliza- 
beth Schaffer,  nine  children  were  born,  as  fol- 
lows :     Christine,    now    Mrs.    Kelly   of   Yakima, 
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Wash.;  Albert,  of  Portland,  whose  life  history 
will  be  found  in  the  following  sketch;  Milton, 
also  of  Portland,  a  sketch  of  whom  will  be  found 
upon  another  page;  Eliza,  the  wife  of  William 
L.  Farrell,  whose  sketch  will  be  found  upon  an- 
other page  of  this  volume;  Lydia.  the  wife  of 
I.  N.  Lot't,  of  ^^'oodlawn ;  Rosa,  now  Airs.  Gup- 
ton,  of  Sacramento.  Cal. ;  Harriet.  Mrs.  Pad- 
dock, also  of  Woodlawn;  Mary,  Airs.  Mock,  of 
I'nivcrsitv  Park;  and  Frances,  the  wife  of  Adam 
I'leckenstein.  of  Woodlawn. 

Air.  Sunderland  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party,  but  was  a  man  who  never 
took  an  active  part  in  political  afifairs.  preferring 
to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  the 
management  of  his  own  affairs. 

While  there  are  many  pioneers  of  this  great 
northwest  who  have  become  more  prominently 
connected  with  public  affairs,  none  were  more  de- 
serving of  respect  and  confidence  than  Air.  Sun- 
derland. A  man  who  at  all  times  stood  ready 
and  willing  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for 
the  betterment  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lived,  he  nevertheless  was  one  who  thought  that 
a  man's  duty  was  to  his  family  and  here  he  was 
generallv  found,  for  it  wias  here  he  found  his 
greatest  happiness.  He  died  in  December.  1896. 
honored  and  respected  by  all.  His  noble  wife, 
who  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  seventy-three  years, 
was  also  mourned  by  all  who  knew  her. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  space  we 
have  to  say  all  that  could  be  said  of  these  two 
worthy  pioneers,  but  in  closing  this  brief  review 
we  will  say  that  Oregon  contained  none  whose 
lives  and  deeds  are  more  worthy  of  emulation 
than  those  of  Air.  and  Airs.  Sunderland. 


ALBERT  SUNDERLAND.  Oregon  is  the 
home  of  many  men  whose  place  of  birth  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Rockies,  men  who  recall 
the  long  tedious  trip  made  wdien  a  youth.  These 
men  had  few  advantages  as  compared  with  the 
youth  of  today  and  yet  they  are  the  men  who 
have  redeemed  Oregon  from  a  howling  wilder- 
ness and  made  it  one  of  the  great  states  of  the 
Union.  One  of  these  is  Albert  Sunderland,  a  son 
of  Benjamin  Sunderland,  a  sketch  of  whom  will 
be  found  upon  the  preceding  pages.  .A  native  of 
Illinois.  Air.  Sunderland  was  born  in  Beards- 
town,  Cass  county.  January  24.  1840.  Prior  to 
the  migration  of  the  famil\-  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
young  .\lbert  was  reared  in  Illinois  and  Iowa. 
His  educational  advantages  were  verv  meager, 
for  the  necessity  of  self  support  confronted  even 
his  immature  years.  His  childhood  and  youth 
were  made  up  of  a  succession  of  arduous  tasks, 
of  little  diversion,  and  stern  attendance  to  duty 
and  res])onsil)ility.      In  ibis  hard  school  was  de- 


veloped the  traits  of  character  wdiich  have  been 
the  basis  for  his  success  in  life,  and  which  have 
rendered  him  self-reliant  and  resourceful.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  spent  now  and 
then  in  the  mines  of  Idaho,  he  remained  under 
the  parental  roof  until  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
In  1 86 1  he  started  with  saddle  and  pack  horse 
for  the  scene  of  the  mining  excitement  of  Ori- 
fena.  The  following  year  he  went  to  Florence 
with  a  pack,  but  no  saddle  horse,  and  this  expe- 
dition necessitated  continual  use  of  wliat  is 
known  as  shank's  horse,  for  in  truth  Air.  Sun- 
derland walked  about  four  hundred  miles.  His 
efforts,  however,  met  with  success,  and  by  hard 
labor,  strict  attention  to  duty  and  economy,  he 
was  able  to  save  a  sufficient  sum  with  which  to 
make  a  start  in  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Sunderland  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Aliss  Susan  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  born  in  Kansas,  and  came  to  Oregon 
in  1852  with  her  parents.  There  were  seven 
children  in  the  family  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
made  desolate  by  the  death  of  both  parents  while 
on  their  way  to  this  country.  The  children  were 
thus  obliged  to  finish  the  trip  in  charge  of  the 
hired  men  employed  by  their  party.  Three  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Air.  and  Airs.  Sunderland,  of 
whom  Nellie  died  at  the  age  of  eight  months ; 
George  is  interested  in  mining  with  headfjuar- 
ters  at  Portland;  and  Alinnie  is  now  Airs.  Clark 
of  San  Francisco. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Air.  Sunderland  en- 
gaged in  logging  in  the  Cohunbia  slough  for  a 
couple  of  years,  while  the  following  two  years 
were  spent  in  farming  and  dairying.  In  the  year 
1870  he  entered  u])on  an  extensive  cattle 
Ijusiness  on  the  range  in  Yakima  county. 
Wash.  Here  for  the  next  seven  years  he 
carried  on  the  cattle  business  on  a  large  scale 
and  his  brand,  an  "  S."  became  a  very  familiar 
one  on  the  reservation.  During  three  years  of 
this  tin:e  lie  was  employed  by  the  government 
to  teach  agriculture  to  the  Indians  under  that 
well  known  old  Indian  agent.  Father  Wilbur,  a 
Alethodist  Episcopal  bishop.  His  cattle  venture 
was  a  success  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  pay  $1  per  head  for  pasturage,  an  exorbitant 
price,  a.id  when  he  sold  out  in  1888  he  had  a 
good  margin  of  profit  to  show  for  the  time  thus 
spent. 

Returning  to  Portland  Air.  Suntlerland  spent 
a  little  time  resting,  but  his  nature  was  not  one 
of  those  that  felt  content  when  idle,  and  in  1880 
he  purchased  eight  hmidred  acres  of  land  on 
what  is  known  as  Sauvie's  Island,  in  the  Colum- 
bia river.  This  he  stocked  with  all  grades  of 
cattle  and  for  the  following  seventeen  years  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  for 
ihe  markets.    His  enterprise  was  conducted  along 
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broad  and  progressive  lines,  and  lie  became 
known  as  one  of  the  best  known  stock  and  dairy- 
men in  this  section  of  the  Pacific  northwest.  Not- 
withstanding that  his  venture  had  proved  a  very 
profitable  one,  Mr.  Sunderland  disposed  of  his 
interests  on  the  island  in  1897,  and  located  in 
the  city  of  Portland,  where  he  had  purchased  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  residences  that  the  city  con- 
tained. Situated  on  the  heights  back  of  the  city 
proper,  the  view  from  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  to  be  seen,  and  this  together  with 
the  beautiful  grounds  makes  his  home  an  ideal 
place  in  which  to  spend  the  declining  years  of  a 
hitherto  active  life. 

Some  time  after  disposing  of  his  cattle  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Sunderland  stepped  into  the  absorbing- 
occupation  of  mining,  and  was  a  fortunate  sharer 
in  the  good  fortune  that  came  to  the  few.  but 
was  missed  b\'  the  many,  during  the  excitement 
of  1897.  In  addition  to  his  mining,  with  keen 
foresight  he  recognized  the  fact  that  the  thou- 
sands who  were  rushing  to  the  Klondike  wbuld 
have  to  eat,  and  realizing  that  where  money  was 
so  plenty  prices  would  be  high,  he  accordingly 
purchased  seven  thousand  pounds  of  provisions 
and  when  the  Elder  made  its  second  trip,  Mr. 
Sunderland  was  one  of  its  passengers,  and  in 
addition  to  his  stock  of  provisions  he  had  seven 
head  of  large  oxen,  and  with  these  for  motive 
power  he  conveyed  his  stock  of  provisions  to 
Lake  Bennett,  where  he  spent  the  winter.  Here 
he  engaged  in  the  restaurant  business  and  in  the 
spring  his  entire  supply  was  gone  and  he  was 
$4,000  to  the  good.  Just  as  soon  as  he  could 
close  out  his  business  he  continued  on  to  Dawson 
and  here  engaged  in  mining,  but  for  a  short  time 
only,  as  the  severe  winter  just  passed  had  been 
too  much  for  one  who  for  years  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  mild  winters  of  (3regon,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Portland.  In  1899  he 
made  another  trip  to  the  frozen  north  to  visit 
his  son,  who  he  understood  was  ill,  but  on  arrival 
he  found  him  in  good  health  and  after  a  few 
days  spent  visiting  his  son  he  returned  home, 
where  he  has  since  lived  a  retired  life,  and  no 
man  in  Portland  is  more  entitled  to  the  rest  than 
he. 

.\t  all  times  a  man  who  has  been  very  deeply 
interested  in  public  alTairs,  Mr.  Sunderland  has 
done  all  in  his  power  to  further  any  movement 
that  was  calculated  to  prove  of  benefit  to  his 
adopted  state.  Recognizing  his  worth  and  ability, 
Governor  Pennoyer  appointed  him  state  dairy 
commissioner,  which  office  he  filled  with  much 
credit  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
In  political  belief  Mr.  Sunderland  is  thoroughly 
Democratic,  but  has  never  been  a  man  that  cared 
for  political  honors,  preferring  rather  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  varied  busi- 


ness interests.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  hold- 
ing membership  in  Columbia  Lodge  No.  1 14,  to 
which  he  was  transferred  from  Columbia  Lodge 
No.  42. 


PERCY  R.  WINSTON.  The  name  of  Win- 
ston in  Clackamas  county  was  first  and  most 
prominently  associated  with  James  Winston, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  May,  1892, 
left  behind  him  an  honorable  name,  a  large 
estate,  and  the  example  of  an  industrious,  well 
applied  life.  Mr.  Winston  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  October,  1824,  and  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  were  uneventfully  passed 
among  the  historic  surroundings  of  the  south- 
ern city.  His  practical  independence  was  in- 
augurated at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  he 
started  away  from  home,  resolved  that  hence- 
forth he  would  depend  solely  upon  his  own 
exertions.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  he  joined  a 
party  of  others  as  ambitious  and  venturesome 
as  himself,  and  with  mules  and  wagons  crossed 
the  plains  to  Oregon.  His  trip  was  prolific  of 
adventure,  danger  and  hair  breadth  escapes, 
and  of  the  deprivations  which  were  the  her- 
itage of  all  who  claimed  a  livelihood  in  the 
west. 

After  a  short  time  in  Portland,  Mr.  AVinston 
located  in  Oregon  City,  but  soon  took  up  a 
donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  five  miles  from  Oregon  City.  Here  he 
lived  and  farmed  for  several  years,  but  in  i860 
removed  into  Oregon  City,  which  continued  to 
be  his  home  for  some  years.  He  was  county 
clerk  for  four  years,  and  for  awhile  in  the 
city  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness, later  still  becoming  interested  in  the 
steamboat  business  on  the  Willamette  river. 
In  1872  he  felt  an  inclination  to  return  to 
farming,  and  the  quiet  and  peace  associated 
with  this  occupation,  and  to  satisfy  his  desire 
removed  to  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  one  mile  from  Damascus,  which  was 
known  as  the  John  S.  Fisher  donation  claim. 
There  were  some  improvements  on  the  place, 
but  to  these  Mr.  Winston  added  as  time  and 
means  permitted,  and  on  the  whole  was  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  from  many  standpoints. 
He  made  numerous  friends  in  the  west,  and  he 
was  regarded  as  a  worthy  and  public  spirited 
citizen. 

The  controlling  interest  of  the  Winston  farm, 
which  at  present  consists  of  two  hundred  acres, 
is  owned  by  Percys  R.  Winston,  who  was  born 
while  the  family  lived  in  Oregon  City,  May  27, 
1870.  W^hen  the  family  fortunes  were  shifted 
to  the  farm  near  Damascus,  he  was  but  two 
years  of  age,  and  his  life  has  therefore  been 
passed  among  agricultural  rather  than  citv  sur- 
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roundings.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  stock  raising,  and  for  some  years  has  made 
a  specialty  of  hog  raising.  A  Republican  m 
political  afifiliation,  he  has  never  desired  or 
been  willing  to  accept  official  recognition,  but 
has  rather  devoted  his  time  and  energies  prin- 
cipally to  the  management  of  his  farm.  Be- 
sides himself,  there  were  in  his  father's  family 
the  following  children:  James  R.,  of  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Juhan  J.,  living  in  Pendleton,  Ore. ; 
Mrs.  W.'T.  Chalk,  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  Mrs.  L. 
(i.  Demcrt.  of  Spokane;  and  Mrs.  W.  II.  Cook, 
of  ( Jregon  City.  Mrs.  Winston  was.  in  maiden 
life,  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  H.  Johnson.  Mr. 
Johnson  came  to  Oregon  in  1845,  being  sent  to 
this  country  as  a  minister.  i\Irs.  \\'inston  passed 
awav  in   1806. 


JOHN  R.  MORTON.  Many  native  sons  of 
Ohio  have  contributed  to  the  substantial  de- 
velopment of  the  western  states,  and  Oregon 
has  its  quota  of  representatives  from  a  part  of 
the  United  States  which  has  sent  forth  from 
its  homes  presidents  as  well  as  agriculturists. 
Among  the  latter  class  of  public  benefactors 
in  Clackamas  county  may  be  mentioned  J.  R. 
Morton,  carpenter,  miller,  politician,  and  all 
around  man  of  affairs,  who  was  born  in  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  November  29,  1848,  and  who  was 
reared  and  educated  among  his  home  sur- 
roundings. Andrew  INIorton,  the  father  of  J. 
R.,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  section  of  country 
around  Sandusky,  to  which  he  removed  from 
West  Virginia  when  a  young  man,  and  where 
he  was  accounted  one  of  the  prosperous  and 
highly  reliable  members  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Morton  married  Nancy  Thompson,  a  na- 
tive of  New  Hampshire,  and  she  becaiue  the 
mother  of  three  children.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1863. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  February, 
i860,  J.  R.  Morton  remained  on  the  home  farm 
for  a  year,  he  having  in  the  meantime  fortified 
himself  for  future  effort  by  learning  the  trade 
of  carpentering.  For  three  years  he  followed 
his  trade  in  Ohio,  during  which  time  he  spent 
considerable  time  on  the  home  farm,  but  he 
was  ambitious  of  broader  fields,  and  seemed  to 
see  in  the  far  west  the  opportunity  for  which 
he  sought.  Embarking  at  New  York  for  Pan- 
ama, he  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  re-embarked 
upon  a  steamer  bound  for  Portland.  After  an 
unsatisfactory  trial  at  Salem,  Mr.  Morton  soon 
after  located  in  Oregon  City,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  sawmill  for  six  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  turned  attention 
to  his  trade  until  t886.  The  same  year  he 
purchased  one  himdred  and  eightv-four  acres 
of  kind,  of  which  he  has  since  disposed  of  a 


portion,  and  now  has  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  acres.  At  the  time  of  purchase  there 
were  some  improvements  on  the  property,  but 
the  present  owner  has  materially  added  to 
these  advantages,  and  has  cleared  about  thirty- 
five  acres  from  timber  and  undergrowth,  and 
this  added  to  the  number  of  acres  that  were 
cleared,  makes  a  total  of  about  sixty  acres 
under  cultivation.  Mr.  Morton  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock  raising,  and  his 
methods  of  conducting  his  business  are  ad- 
vanced and  progressive. 

Tlie  wife  of  Mr.  Morton,  wlioni  he  married 
in  1875,  was  formerly  Ella  A.  Hatch,  a  native 
of  Iowa  and  the  daughter  of  S.  B.  Hatch. 
She  died  July  18,  1896,  leaving  three  children, 
Frank,  Eugenia  and  Percy.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Hatch  came  to  Oregon  in  1873  and  set- 
tled on  Sandy  Ridge,  Clackamas  county.  Both 
are  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Hatch  was,  before 
marriage,  Abeline  Ashlej',  a  native  of  New 
York  state,  as  was  Mr.  Hatch. 

A  stanch  Republican,  Mr.  Morton  has  served 
his  party  in  various  waj's,  and  always  to  the 
distinct  advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
a  year  he  was  marshal  of  Oregon  City,  alder- 
man for  four  years,  and  county  commissioner 
for  four  years,  or  from  1898  until  1902.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  supervisor  of  the 
county,  and  was  a  school  director  for  nine 
years.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with  the 
^Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 


WILLIAM  C.  PREMUS.  The  mills  of  the 
North  Pacific  Lumber  Company  are  ably  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Premus,  who  as  general  superin- 
tendent guards  the  interests  of  the  firm  witli  a 
jealous  eye.  He  was  born  in  Niagara  Falls, 
X.  Y..  .September  3,  i860,  the  son  of  Martin 
and  Bertha  Premus,  both  of  Avhom  were  of 
Cicrman  descent.  The  father  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, but  upon  coming  to  this  country  at  first 
located  in  New  York.  Later,  however,  he  re- 
moved to  Youngstown,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y., 
where  his  death  occurred  in  December,  1902. 
Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  this  couple  eight 
are  living  and  William  C.  is  the  only  one  of 
the  number  who  makes  his  home  on  the  coast. 
Being  next  to  the  oldest  in  this  large  family 
he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  father  in 
the  conduct  of  the  farm,  and  until  twenty  years 
of  age  he  gave  his  father  the  benefit  of  his  ser- 
vices, during  the  winter  season  attending  the 
])ublic  schools  and  gaining  such  an  education 
MS  the  schools  of  the  district  afforded. 

Going  to  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  1880,  for  one 
year  he  had  charge  of  the  planing  department 
of  the  lAHieeler  shipyard.  Next  locating  at 
Cleveland,    Ohio,   for   eight   or   nine   years   he 
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was  employed  in  the  Ransom  planing  mill,  but 
finally  began  in  business  on  his  own  account 
as  a  contractor  and  builder,  and  during  the 
five  years  in  which  he  was  thus  engaged  he 
also  studied  architecture.  Going  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  in  the  fall  of  1888,  for  three  years  he 
followed  architecture  and  was  superintendent 
of  construction.  The  milling  business  next 
engaged  his  attention  and  in  1891  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Van  Woert  &  Co.,  mantel  manu- 
facturers in  San  Francisco,  and  later  he  was 
with  Bush  &  Mallett,  where  he  had  charge 
of  the  mills  and  also  was  designer  of  furniture. 
As  superintendent  of  the  mill  and  furniture 
factory  of  the  Bibb  Lumber  Company  of  San 
Francisco  he  gave  his  time  and  attention  for 
the  following  two  years,  or  until  the  plant  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  when,  in  August,  1900,  he 
was  transferred  to  Portland,  where  from  Au- 
gust, 1900,  until  1902,  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  planers  and  band  sawyers  for  the  North 
Pacific  Lumber  Company.  Since  August,  1902, 
he  has  filled  the  position  of  superintendent  of 
the  entire  plant  in  a  faithful  and  trustworthy 
manner.  Mr.  Premus  is  well  qualified  to  fill 
the  responsible  position  which  he  holds,  as  he 
is  a  master  mechanic  of  no  mean  ability,  and 
the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Company  have  good 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  that  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  valuable  ser- 
vices. Mr.  Premus  has  traveled  quite  exten- 
sively, having  visited  nearly  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  Union,  besides  British  Colum- 
bia and  Canada.  In  political  afifairs  he  gives 
the  weight  of  his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  In  January,  1903,  he  was  made 
a  Mason  in  Willamette  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Portland. 


JAMES  PHILLIPPE  TAMIESIE,  M.  D. 
During  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  colony 
of  French  people  crossed  the  ocean  to  America, 
among  the  number  came  Jean  Baptiste  Tamiesie, 
who  settled  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  became 
interested  in  the  salt  works  there.  During  later 
years  he  removed  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in  farm 
pursuits  near  Council  Bluflfs,  where  his  death 
occurred.  His  son,  John  B.,  Jr.,  was  born  near 
Syracuse,  and  in  early  manhood  visited  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  on  a  prospecting  tour,  after  which 
he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Iowa.  In  addition  to 
cultivating  his  land  he  engaged  in  building  and 
contracting.  During  1879  '""^  settled  in  Oregon, 
where  he  was  employed  at  contracting  with  the 
Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Company  in  Oswego. 
Retiring  from  that  occupation  in  1882,  he  settled 
on  a  farm  three  miles  from  Hillsboro,  and  there 
he  still  lives,  a  hale  and  well-preserved  veteran 
of  life's  battles.     His  marriaere  united  him  with 


I'hillipene  GoiTette,  who  was  born  in  France 
and  accompanied  her  parents  to  America,  set- 
tling in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Ten  children  were  born 
of  this  marriage,  eight  of  whom  are  living,  name- 
ly ;  J.  Henry,  a  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineer living  in  Seattle,  Wash. ;  James  Phillippe, 
a  practicing  physician  and  a  large  rancher  in 
Hillsboro ;  N'ictor,  a  merchant  and  contractor  in 
East  Portland;  Augustus  E.,  M.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  the  Willamette  University  at  Salem,  and  now 
a  member  of  the  state  asylum  stafif;  George  W., 
M.  D.,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, and  now  engaged  in  practice  at  Albina, 
( )re. :  Joseph  and  JMarie,  who  reside  with  their 
parents ;  and  Mrs.  William  Rileng,  of  Wash- 
ington county. 

Near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Dr.  Tamiesie  was 
born  November  14,  1861.  During  boyhood  he 
lived  near  Dubuque  and  attended  the  schools  of 
that  county.  When  sixteen  he  came  to  Oregon, 
and  afterward  aided  his  father  in  contracting  and 
was  employed  by  the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.  In  1882  he  began  to  teach  school  in 
Columbia  county,  Wash.,  which  occupation  he 
followed  there  and  in  Washington  and  Clacka- 
mas counties.  Ore.  About  1885  he  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  and  physiology,  which  he  later 
prosecuted  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  University,  graduating  in  1889  with 
the  degree,  of  M.  D.  His  initial  experience  as 
a  practitioner  was  gained  near  Spokane,  Wash., 
where  he  was  surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  practiced  medicine  for  three  years. 
Returning  to  Oregon,  in  1892  he  settled  in  Hills- 
boro. where  he  has  since  practiced  medicine  and 
surgery.  Since  settling  here  he  has  taken  post- 
graduate courses  in  Washington,  Chicago  and 
New  York,  by  which  means  he  has  been  enabled 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments 
and  discoveries  in  therapeutics.  Since  its  organ- 
ization he  has  been  a  member  and  secretary  of 
the  United  States  board  of  pension  examiners, 
at  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  and  is  also  surgeon  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  here.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Washington  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. 

In  Washington  county.  Ore.,  Dr.  Tamiesie 
married  Ruth  A.  Wilcox,  who  was  born  near 
Reno,  Nev.,  being  a  daughter  of  J.  W.  Wilcox, 
a  pioneer  of  California,  Nevada  and  Oregon,  and 
now  living  near  Greenville.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tam- 
iesie are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Lura 
P.abette  and  Kenneth  Leon.  Mrs.  Tamiesie  fin- 
ished her  education  at  the  State  Normal  -School 
and  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  Fraternally  Dr.  Tamiesie  is  a  member 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  L^nited  Workmen  and  the 
^lodcrn   Woodmen  of  America.     In  politics   he 
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is  a  Republican.     For  three  terms  he  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Hillsboro. 

The  practice  of  his  profession  does  not  rep- 
resent the  circumference,  although  it  is  the  cen- 
ter, of  Dr.  Tamiesie's  activities.  One  of  his  nn- 
portant  interests  is  as  owner  of  various  grain 
and  dairy  farms,  two  of  which-,  comprising 
nearlv  four  hundred  acres,  lie  in  close  proximity 
to  Hillsboro.  As  a  dairyman  he  is  modern  and 
advanced  in  all  of  his  methods.  One  of  his 
recent  improvements,  and  the  first  in  the  state 
of  Oregon,  was  the  introduction  of  machinery 
for  the  condensing  of  milk  and  the  evaporation 
of  cream,  particular  attention  being  given  to 
the  latter  industry.  The  business  of  which  he 
is  the  head  is  transacted  under  the  name  of  the 
Oregon  Condensed  Milk  Company.  Over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cows  are  kept  in  the  dairy, 
which  promises,  when  brought  to  its  fullest  de- 
velopment, to  be  one  of  the  profitable  industries- 
of  this  locality.  This  plant,  which  w'as  opened 
for  work  January  13.  1903,  has  the  distinction 
of  turning  out  the  first  product  of  its  kind  in 
the  state  of  Oregon. 


WILLIAM  BLOUNT.  One  of  the  oldest 
living  pioneers  of  Clackamas  county  is  Will- 
iam Blount,  for  many  years  retired  from  agri- 
cultural activity,  but  formerly  a  large  land 
owner  and  most  successful  business  man.  Mr. 
Blount  is  interestingly  reminiscent  of  the  very 
early  days  of  Oregon,  and  recalls  his  many 
experiences  as  a  hunter  with  great  relish.  In 
those  days  the  woods  abounded  in  deer  and 
other  desirable  and  wary  game,  and  it  was  a 
frequent  occurrence  for  him  to  shoulder  a  gun 
and  w^ander  forth  in  search  of  wild  food.  Like 
so  many  of  the  upbuilders  of  Oregon  he  came 
here  with  little  save  a  superabundance  of  en- 
ergy and  a  rooted  determination  to  succeed, 
and  that  he  has  done  so  is  due  solely  to  his 
own  individual   efforts. 

A  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Hillsboro,  High- 
land county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Blount  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1829,  and  is  a  son  of  Solomon  and 
Katherine  (Richard)  Blount,  natives  respec- 
tively of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  died  in  Illinois  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.  Solomon  Blount  removed  from  \'ir- 
ginia  to  Ohio  when  a  young  man,  settling  in 
Highland  county,  and  later  located  in  DeWitt 
county,  111.,  where  he  bought  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  his  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  forty-five.  William  was 
the  second  youngest  of  the  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  born  into  this  family,  and  wliat 
early  education  lie  managed  to  secure  was  at 
the  district  schools.  He  was  left  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 


and  from  then  worked  at  whatever  he  could 
get  to  do,  but  principally  in  the  country.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  workea  up  considerable 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  the  west,  and 
his  opportunity  to  go  there  came  when  he  was 
about  twenty-three,  or  in  1852.  He  crossed  the 
Missouri  river  May  22,  and  after  six  months 
of  dreary  and  dangerous  journeying  across 
the  plains  with  ox  teams  arrived  in  Oregon 
September  16,  1852.  The  same  year  he  set- 
tled near  Canby,  Clackamas  county,  and  took 
up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  upon  which  he  made  fine  im- 
provements, and  where  he  lived  until  1866. 
He  then  bought  a  half  section  of  land  north  of 
his  original  claim,  moved  his  family  there,  and 
inaugurated  the  same  modern  improvements 
which  he  had  placed  on  his  former  farm.  This 
continued  to  be  his  home  and  pride,  until  the 
responsibility  was  too  great  for  his  waning 
powers,  and  in  1891  he  disposed  of  all  his  land 
and  built  a  nice  little  cottage  on  a  fifty-two 
acre  tract  of  land.  Here  he  lived  in  retirement 
until  the  spring  of  1903,  when  he  moved  to 
Portland,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Xo.  720 
Rodney   avenue. 

In  Illinois  Mr.  Blount  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Carrie  Ellis,  who  was  born  in  Illi- 
nois, near  Mount  Carmel,  Wabash  county,  and 
who  died  in  Clackamas  county  in  1861.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Blount  was  John  Ellis,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland,  and  who  emigrated  to 
America,  settling  in  Illinois  when  a  young 
man.  Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blount:  Dudley  R.,  of  Astoria,  Wash.; 
Sarah  Catherine,  of  Oregon  City ;  John  Frank- 
lin, of  Oregon  City;  George  W.,  of  California; 
William  Albert,  of  Oregon  City ;  Alary,  the 
wife  of  Frank  Barlow,  of  Oregon  City ;  Martha 
Jane,  now  Mrs.  Charles  Kelly,  of  Oregon  City; 
and  Anna,  now  ]\Irs.  Olson,  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Blount  occurred 
in  Clackamas  county.  Ore.,  and  was  with  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Walker,  who  was  born  in  Shrop- 
shire, England.  Mr.  Blount  has  been  a  Re- 
publican ever  since  the  establishment  of  that 
party,  and  in  Oregon  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  school  board  for  twenty-two  years.  He 
served  as  road  supervisor  for  one  term.  He 
has  been  a  very  enterprising  and  reliable  citi- 
zen, and  has  come  to  the  front  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  his  adopted 
state. 


GEORGE  HOFFMAN,  fanner  of  Clacka- 
mas county,  and  ex-soldier  during  the  Civil 
war,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Ind., 
March  18,  1834,  a  son  of  Philip  and  Mary 
(Pursell)    Hoffman,    both    of    whom    died    in 
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Iowa.  The  youth  and  early  manhood  of 
George  Hoffman  were  spent  on  his  father's 
farm  and  in  1852  he  removed  to  Iowa,  going 
from  there  in  1859  to  Missouri,  and  later  go- 
ing to  Nebraska.  March  7,  1862,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  L,  First  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  for 
a  time  was  engaged  in  guerilla  warfare  in 
Missouri.  During  his  three  years  and  seven 
days'  service,  he  participated  in  all  of  the  im- 
portant engagements  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  to  capture  Price,  and  was  finally  mus- 
tered out  and  honorably  discharged  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

After  the  return  of  peace  Mr.  Hoffman  lived 
for  eight  years  in  Iowa,  and  afterward  lived  in 
Nebraska  until  1875.  Upon  leaving  the  middle 
west  he  came  overland  to  San  Francisco,  and 
from  the  coast  city  embarked  on  a  steamer  for 
Portland.  Ore.  Soon  after  arrival  he  purchased 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  Clacka- 
mas county,  all  in  a  wild  condition,  and  at  the 
present  time  has  about  fifty  acres  cleared.  Gen- 
eral crops  are  raised,  and  cattle,  horses,  hogs 
and  sheep.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  school 
director  and  road  commissioner. 

June  10,  i860,  Mr.  Hoffman  married  Eme- 
line  Jane  Wilson,  of  which  union  there  were 
born  twelve  children,  the  order  of  their  birth 
being  as  follows  :  Henry ;  Mary,  deceased  ; 
Clara,  deceased  ;  Rosa  Belle  ;  Rosetta ;  Thomas  ; 
Cora ;  Eleanore  ;  Diamond  ;  Ida  ;  Curtis,  and 
Sharps. 


DANIEL  ALBRIGHT,  who  for  many  vears 
was  connected  with  the  farming  interests  of 
Clackamas  county,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon. 
Columbiana  county,  Ohio.  April  22,  1832,  and 
died  on  his  farm  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  one  mile  east  of  ^larquam.  May  5, 
1892.  His  father,  John  Albright,  a  brick 
manufacturer,  crossed  the  plains  with  his 
family  in  1852,  and  took  up  a  donation  land 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  His 
death  occurred  near  Silverton,  Ore.  When 
Daniel  Albright  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  the 
family  moved  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  and  settled 
in  Burlington,  and  he  was  just  twenty-one 
when  the  family  started  overland  for  Oregon. 
In  the  new  locality  he  found  employment 
among  the  farmers,  and  by  economy  and  in- 
dustry managed  to  save  sufficient  money  to 
purchase  a  quarter  section  of  land.  To  this  he 
added  from  time  to  time  until  he  owned  the 
farm  where  he  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising,  and  where  his  last  days  were 
spent.  He  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  bore 
an  honorable  name  in  the  communitv.  ,\  Re- 
publican   in    politics,    he    was    never   active    in 


soliciting  office,  although  he  stanchly  and  on 
all.  occasions  promoted  the  best  interests  of 
the  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Grange 
and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His 
father,  John,  married  Sarah  Baker,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  in  Pennsylvania  on 
March  28,  1822.  Eight  children  were  the  re- 
sult of  this  union,  all  of  whom  grew  to  ma- 
turity. 

Through  the  marriage  of  Daniel  Albright 
and  Mary  J.  Marquam,  Mr.  Albright  became 
allied  with  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  honored 
families  of  the  county,  its  members  being  in- 
timately connected  with  the  leading  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  county,  and  the  members 
of  which  have  invariably  possessed  marked 
and  leading  characteristics.  The  town  of  Mar- 
quam, which  perpetuates  the  pioneer  citizen- 
ship of  the  honored  father  of  Mrs.  Albright, 
had  not  been  thought  of  when  this  capable  and 
far  sighted  man  arrived  on  its  site  in  1845. 
Alfred  Marquam  was  born  in  Frederick  county, 
Md.,  March  14,  1818,  and  died  in  Marquam 
February  22,  1887.  When  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  removed  to  Ohio,  lived  there  for  seven 
years,  and  then  went  to  LaFayette,  Ind.,  where 
he  learned  furniture  manufacturing  and  paint- 
ing. After  removing  to  Clay  county.  Mo.,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Olive  Burbage 
on  November  6,  1842.  She  was  born  near 
Riddle  Mills,  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  March  17, 
1824.  Her  father,  Ezekiel  Burbage,  took  up 
a  donation  land  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  near  Marquam.  He  crossed  the 
plains  at  the  same  time  the  ^vlarquam  family 
made  the  trip,  walking  nearly  the  entire  dis- 
tance. 

After  his  marriage,  Mr.  Matquam  continued 
to  live  in  Missouri,  and  for  three  years  sus- 
tained a  commercial  partnership  with  a  Mr. 
Watt,  with  whom  he  eventually  came  across 
the  plains.  The  start  was  made  on  April  21, 
1845,  a"d  they  arrived  in  Oregon  City  Decem- 
ber 7  of  the  same  year.  After  a  year  spent  in 
the  town  ^Ir.  Marquam  moved  to  the  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land,  on  a  portion  of 
which  the  town  of  Marquam  now  stands,  and 
the  old  homestead  is  still  standing,  a  monu- 
ment to  the  worth  while  efforts  of  this  pioneer. 
In  1877  Mr.  Marquam  moved  into  the  little 
hamlet  bearing  his  name,  and  here  opened  the 
first  store  and  became  the  first  postmaster. 
For  some  time  he  continued  to  conduct  the 
business  alone,  but  finally  took  in  his  son-in- 
law,  E.  M.  Hartman.  From  that  time  up 
to  his  death  he  remained  an  active  factor  in 
the  business  world  of  the  county.  He  was 
a  very  prominent  man  in  his  locality,  and 
possessed  the  traits  of  character  most  useful 
and    highly    appreciated    in    comparati\'el\-    new 
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countries.  He  was  a  Republican  m  political 
belief  and  was  at  all  times  interested  m  the 
issues  which  confronted  his  party.  Education 
had  in  him  a  stanch  supporter  and  when  it  be- 
came time  to  build  a  schoolhouse  he  promptly 
came  forward  with  the  offer  of  the  land  on 
which  to  erect  the  building.  He  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
during  his  entire  active  life,  having  united 
with  that  denomination  when  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  contributed  generously  towards  its 
support,  and  in  all  ways  promoted  its  growth 
and  usefulness.  Eleven  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marquam,  the  order  of  their 
birth  being  as  follows:  Mary  J.;  George  \V., 
of  Idaho;  William  T.,  of  Portland;  Sarah  E., 
who  died  November  9,  1867,  aged  about  twen- 
ty-one years ;  James  E.,  of  ^larquam  ;  P.  A., 
of  Marquam;  Melissa,  now  Mrs.  Hartman,  of 
eastern  Oregon;  A.  B.,  of  Marquam;  Mrs. 
Olive  W.  Logan,  of  Marquam;  Jessie  C. 
Young,  of  Marquam,  and  an  infant  which  died 
unnamed. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Albright  were  born 
five  children,  three  of  whom  grew  to  man- 
hood, namely:  Erancis  Elmer;  Alva  Wallace 
and  Edward  B.  The  two  who  died  were 
George  W.  and  Asa. 


ENOCH  SKIRXIX.  Prominently  outlined 
against  the  background  of  events  in  Oregon 
is  the  well  directed  career  of  Enoch  Skirvin, 
whose  breadth  of  mind,  soundness  of  business 
judgment,  resourcefulness,  and  alertness  to  the 
advantages  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded 
have  redounded  to  the  perpetual  well  being 
of  his  adopted  state.  Air.  Skirvin  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  was  born  November  5,  1824. 
His  father,  John  Skirvin,  was  born  in  the  state 
of  \'irginia,  and  was  a  cabinetmaker  by  trade, 
as  well  as  farmer  and  preacher.  Eor  miles 
around  he  was  known  as  an  expounder  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hard-shell  Baptists,  and  in 
his  life  he  accomplished  much  good,  leading 
many  hundreds  into  paths  of  peace  and  cor- 
rect living.  With  his  parents  this  preacher 
moved  to  Kentucky,  settling  near  Lexington, 
although  his  death  occurred  in  Owen  county, 
the  same  state,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven 
years.  His  father,  John,  also  born  in  Virginia, 
came  to  Kentucky  with  his  family  during  the 
days  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  he  participated  in 
the  battle  and  defeat  of  .Sinclair  in  1791.  At 
ihc  time  of  his  death  he  had  attained  to  four 
score  years.  Eva  (Sennet)  Skirvin,  the  mother 
of  Enoch,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  was 
brought  to  .America  in  a  sailing  vessel  bv  her 
uncle,  Jacob  Keiser,  and  settled  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.     Mr.  Keiser  availed  himself  of  many 


opportunities  in  the  south,  and  became  a  large 
land  and  slave  owner,  his  death  occurring  in 
his  adopted  country  and  state  at  an  advanced 
age.  Eleven  children  were  born  to  Mrs.  Skir- 
vin, eight  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  of  this 
large  family  Enoch,  the  pioneer  and  repre- 
sentative citizen  of  Clackamas  county,  is  the 
only  survivor. 

In  Kentucky  Enoch  Skir^•in  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  remained  on  the  paternal 
homestead  until  attaining  his  majority.  The 
army  appealed  to  him  as  presenting  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  and  worth  while 
achievement,  and  in  1847  he  enlisted  as  a  re- 
cruit and  was  later  attached  to  Company  B, 
Sixteenth  United  States  Regiment  as  a  private, 
and  served  until  the  latter  part  of  1848.  For 
the  two  years  of  his  service  he  was  stationed 
as  guard  at  Monterey  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
there  rendered  efficient  service  in  behalf  of  the 
war  with  Mexico.  After  the  war  Mr.  Skirvin 
became  overseer  on  a  plantation  in  Kentucky, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1850  started  across  the 
plains,  arriving  in  California  July  19  of  the 
same  year,  the  overland  train  being  headed  by 
George  Dorris.  For  two  years  Mr.  Skirvin 
worked  in  the  mines  of  California,  after  which 
he  engaged  as  superintendent  of  the  ranch 
of  George  Dorris.  For  a  year  and  a  half  he 
ranched  in  Humboldt,  Cal.,  and  after  a  few 
days  spent  in  sight  seeing  in  San  Francisco, 
removed  to  Oak  Point  on  the  Columbia  river, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  saw  milling  business 
for  a  year.  '  Soon  after  his  saw  milling  experi- 
ence Mr.  Skirvin  joined  the  Palmer  Indian 
Agency  at  Port  Arthur,  Yamhill  Reservation, 
and  as  a  guard  helped  to  convey  the  Indians  to 
the  reservation,  and  also  assisted  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  guard  house,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. After  a  year  on  the  reservation  he  re- 
turned to  Oak  Point  and  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing and  especially  in  getting  out  logs.  While 
at  the  Yamhill  Reservation  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  buy  land  in  the  Corvallis 
country,  and  accordingly,  in  1863,  he  bought 
a  quarter  section  of  land  near  Albany,  upon 
which  he  never  lived.  This  property  was 
traded  for  a  large  place  near  Scott's  Alills  in 
1867,  which,  at  the  time,  was  all  in  bushes, 
and  of  which  he  has  cleared  up  about  two 
hundred  acres.  This  place  has  been  developed 
into  a  very  desirable  and  valuable  farm,  and  is 
rented  out  b}'  the  present  owner,  who  no 
longer  desires  so  large  a  responsibilitv  as  its 
management  entails. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Skirvin  is  making 
his  home  upon  five  acres  of  land  in  Marquam, 
upon  which  he  had  built  a  fine  residence,  and 
where  he  is  practically  retired  from  business 
activity.    His  wife,  Eliza  (\\^est)  Skirvin,  was 
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born  in  Quebec,  east  Canada,  her  father,  John, 
being  a  native  of  Scotland.  Mr.  West  came 
to  America  shorth'  after  his  marriage,  settling 
in  Quebec,  where  he  lived  until  1848.  That 
year  he  came  to  San  Francisco  and  Oregon 
via  the  Horn,  and  stayed  at  what  is  now  West- 
port,  which  town  was  named  in  his  honor.  He 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  community, 
and  among  other  undertakings  built  a  saw- 
mill and  canning  factory,  both  of  which  en- 
terprises proved  paying  and  popular.  He  was 
one  of  the  familiar  characters  on  the  Columbia 
and  Willamette  rivers,  and  was  invariably 
known  as  Captain  West.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
eleven  months  and  eighteen  days,  he  left  a 
large  estate  to  his  children,  for  his  western 
chances  proved  exceedingly  remunerative,  his 
shrewd  Scotch  sagacity  proving  invaluable  in 
his  adopted  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Skirvin 
have  had  no  children,  but  have  adopted  a 
daughter,  Anna,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Gleen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Skirvin  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  is  fraternally  identified  with 
the  Grange.  In  religion  he  is  a  Methodist 
Episcopalian,  is  a  trustee  and  director  in  the 
church,  and  very  active  in  promoting  its  many- 
sided  interests.  No  resident  of  this  county  en- 
joys to  a  greater  extent  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  his  fellow  men,  nor  have  any 
striven  more  conscientiously  to  maintain  the 
moral,  social  and  agricultural  supremacy  of  his 
chosen  locality. 


SAMUEL  COXNELL,  who  is  one  of  the 
foremost  factors  in  the  latterday  industrial 
and  commercial  supremacy  of  Oregon,  was 
born  near  Clinton,  Huron  county,  Canada,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1865.  A  remote  Connell  ancestor,  a 
native  of  France,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland  during  one  of  the  early  wars  in  which 
those  countries  became  involved,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed he  permanently  availed  himself  of  the  priv- 
ileges connected  with  this  unceremonious  emigra- 
tion and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Emerald 
Isle.  At  any  rate,  the  family  records  show  that 
the  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Connell,  was 
born  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  whence  he  crosserl 
the  seas  to  Quebec,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
during  the  balance  of  his  life. 

Joseph  Connell,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  also  born  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  in  time  became  a  farmer  near  Clinton,  On- 
tario. In  1874  he  removed  to  Oregon  and  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  near  Hillsboro.  his  property  con- 
sisting of  seven  hundred  acres,  a  large  part  of 
which  he  improved,  and  from  which  was  left 
a  valuable  estate.  His  untimely  death  in  1882, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years,  was  occasioned  by 


a  fall  from  a  horse;  and  in  his  passing  away  the 
community  lost  a  useful  citizen,  a  great  student^ 
a  scientific  farmer,  and  a  man  whose  mind  was 
a  storehouse  of  unusually  broad  information.  He 
was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife, 
Grace  (Reid)  Connell,  came  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  with  her  father,  James  Reid,  settling  on 
a  farm  near  Flamboro,  Province  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  Connell,  who  still  resides  on  the  homestead, 
is  the  mother  of  ten  children,  the  order  of  their 
birth  being  as  follows :  Joseph,  a  farmer  on  the 
Tualatin  plains ;  Richard,  the  partner  of  Samuel ; 
Grace,  wife  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Wood,  of  Hillsboro, 
Ore. ;  James,  who  died  on  his  farm  at  Tualatin 
in  1892;  Thomas,  a  farmer  residing  on  the  home- 
stead; Samuel,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  Will- 
iam, an  attorney  at  law,  who  died  in  Portland  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years;  Elijah  DeWitt,  an 
eye  and  ear  specialist  of  Portland,  a  graduate  of 
the  L'niversity  of  Oregon,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  student  in  Vienna,  Berlin 
and  London ;  John  Wesley,  a  farmer  on  the  Tua- 
latin plains ;  and  Jane,  wife  of  William  Herman 
Tenbaum,   residing   in   London,   England. 

Arriving  in  Oregon  with  his  parents  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  Samuel  Connell  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  and  after  being 
graduated  from  the  Portland  High  School  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  Business  College, 
at  Portland,  in  the  year  1883  with  a  standing  of 
one  hundred  per  cent.  With  these  excellent  ad- 
vantages he  read  law  under  the  supervision  of 
Judge  Shattuck  until  1885,  although  he  never 
applied  for  admission  to  the  bar,  preferring  to 
turn  his  attention  to  newspaper  work  on  the 
Northwest  Netvs.  at  the  same  time  devoting  his 
evenings  to  keeping  a  set  of  books.  February  i, 
1886,  he  became  bookkeeper  for  J.  C.  Carson,  in 
the  sash,  door  and  planing  mill  business,  and 
upon  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months  became 
manager  for  Mr.  Carson,  remaining  in  that  capac- 
ity until  February  i,  1893.  After  resigning  his 
position  he  became  identified,  as  manager,  with 
the  Northwest  Door  Company,  a  wholesale  clear- 
ing house  for  seven  Oregon  mills,  an  enterprise 
which  suffered  so  severely  during  the  panic  of 
that  year  that  business  fell  ofif  eighty  per  cent.. 
However,  all  obligations  were  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Connell  improved  the  op- 
portunity to  buy  the  corporate  rights  and  good 
will  of  the  Northwest  Door  Company,  and  there- 
after continued  as  a  lumber  merchant  and  broker 
until  the  reorganization  of  the  company  in  1895. 
A  small  plant  in  Albina,  on  Randolph  and  Loring 
streets,  was  purchased  and  operated  with  fair 
results  until  the  erection  of  the  present  mill  in 
1898.  The  new  mill  is  modern  in  construction 
and  equipment,  is  operated  by  a  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horse   power   plant,   and   turns   out   sash. 
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doors,  blinds,  moldings,  brackets,  and  all  mate- 
rials connected  with  the  wooden  construction  of 
buildings. 

In  1897  Mr.  Connell  also  organized  the  Pacific 
Coast  Milling  Company,  of  which  he  is  president, 
bought  a  plant,  and  manufactures  feed  and  cereal 
products.  This  mill  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
Railroad  and  Lewis  streets.  He  has  perfected 
and  applied  for  a  patent  which  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize the  present  system  of  oatmeal  manufac- 
ture, the  machine  used  in  the  operation  being 
known  as  the  Kurth  Patent  Huller.  This  process 
permits  of  the  oats  being  hulled  without  passing 
through  the  dry  kiln,  and  also  leaves  the  hull  of 
the  grain  intact  and  valuable  for  dairy  feed.  This 
is  the  first  machine  of  the  kind  ever  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  cereals. 

But  the  enterprises  with  which  Mr.  Connell  is 
connected  are  not  confined  in  their  usefulness  to 
Oregon  or  the  west.  His  firm  was  the  first  Ore- 
gon concern  to  exploit  the  value  of  cedar  doors 
in  the  eastern  markets,  and  has  shipped  these 
goods  to  New  England  and  the  middle  eastern 
states,  and  even  to  the  Orient.  In  1901  he  under- 
took the  management  of  the  Oregon  Sash  and 
Door  Company,  which  is  a  clearing  house  for 
four  planing  mills  in  Portland,  and  which  pro- 
vides facilities  for  handling  and  filling  large 
orders  with  greater  ease  and  better  satisfaction. 
The  firm  has  its  own  central  warehouse,  from 
which  are  delivered  all  its  goods.  Mr.  Connell 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  this  convenience, 
and  owns  a  third  interest  therein.  He  is  also  in- 
terested in  the  Oriental-American  Company,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  charter  directors,  as  well 
as  ex-vice-president.  The  object  of  this  company 
is  to  secure  trade  in  the  Orient,  and  so  far  it 
promises  great  success.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers,  and  of 
which  he  served  as  vice-president  for  the  first 
year  ajid  as  president  in  1901 ;  is  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  which  he  has  been 
on  the  transportation  committee  for  several 
years ;  and  is  a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  is  identified 
with  Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
is  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees,  and  has  been 
chairman  of  its  finance  committee  for  the  past 
five  years.  He  is  also  e.x-president  of  the  Ep- 
worth  League  connected  with  that  church. 

As  becomes  so  public  spirited  and  enterprising 
a  citizen,  the  sympathies  and  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Connell  have  been  forthcoming  in  the  project 
for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition. 
in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  the 
mstitution.  At  the  time  of  its  inception  he  was 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  his  influ- 
ence through  that  body  was  practically  boundless. 


While  on  a  trip  up  Puget  Sound  he  heard  from 
a  friend  of  a  project  on  the  part  of  the  Soimd 
people  to  hold  an  Oriental  Fair,  and  on  his  re- 
turn he  acquainted  the  Board  of  Trade  with  this 
fact.  At  the  next  meeting  J.  W.  Cruthers  pre- 
sented a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
visional committee  of  twenty-one  and  this  re- 
sulted in  the  present  plans  for  the  Exposition,  the 
name  of  which  was  suggested  by  L.  B.  Cox,  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Connell  was  author- 
ized to  appoint  this  provisional  committee,  and  at 
the  same  time  reqtiested  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  ^lanufacturers"  Association  to  ap- 
point committees  to  act  jointly  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  committee  in  the  matter.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Mr.  Connell  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Exposition,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  ]\Ianufactures  and  Liberal  Arts. 

In  April,  1903,  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
governor  to  attend  the  National  and  International 
(jood  Roads  Convention  in  St.  Lotiis,  Mo.,  and 
while  east  on  that  mission  also  represented  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition  at  the 
dedication  ceremonies  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  and  as  such  delegate  received  every 
attention  and  courtesy  from  prominent  people  at 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities  visited. 

In  San  Jose,  Cal.,  in  1891,  Mr.  Connell  married 
Adah  M.  McKenney,  who  was  born  in  Nevada, 
a  daughter  of  Judge  D.  C.  McKenney,  deceased, 
for  many  years  a  L'nited  States  district  judge 
in  the  latter  state.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.  They  are  the 
parents  of  two  children  :  Dorothy,  born  Novem- 
ber I,  1894,  and  Ruth,  born  February  8,  1899. 


GEORGE  H.  ZI^IMERMAN.  For  many 
years  the  name  of  Zimmerman  has  been  con- 
nected with  progressive  farming  enterprises  in 
Multnomah  county,  and  has  sitggested  thrift, 
business  ability,  and  large  land  ownership. 
George  H.  Zimmerman,  son  of  Jacob  Zimmer- 
man, the  original  Oregon  pioneer  of  the  fam- 
ily, was  born  on  the  •  farm  now  occupied  by 
Somers  John,  on  section  7,  September  7,   1852. 

Jacob  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Baden,  Ger- 
many, and  in  his  native  land  learned  the  ma- 
chinist's trade,  having  finished  which  he  came 
to  America  in  a  sailing  vessel.  For  a  few  years 
his  home, was  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  lived 
until  185 1.  The  same  year  found  him  in  a 
train  of  emigrants  bound  for  the  western  slope 
with  ox-teams  and  wagons,  the  journey  on  the 
overland  trail  being  marked  by  narrow  escapes 
and  impressive  encounters  with  the  Indians.  In 
the  fall  of  185 1  Mr.  Zimmerman  located  on 
Hayden's  island,  in  the  Columbia  river,  three 
miles  below  \  ancouver,  where  he  cleared  a  small 
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place  and  planted  crops  in  the  spring  of  1852. 
During  the  following  summer  the  island  was 
inundated  with  water,  and  the  venture  proved 
a  losing  experiment.  In  the  fall  of  1852  the 
nearly  discouraged  farmer  settled  on  the  land 
where  his  son,  George  H.,  was  born,  and  which 
consisted  ot  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
government  land,  partly  timber  and  partly  bot- 
tom, running  along  the  Columbia  river.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  years  he  bought  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  now  owned  and  oc- 
cupied by  William  G.  Wilkes,  and  upon  which 
he  made  his  home  for  nme  years.  This  farm 
was  traded  for  that  of  Byron  Reynolds,  and 
was  three  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres  in  ex- 
tent. Two  years  only  Mr.  Zimmerman  occupied 
this  farm,  and  after  disposing  of  it  he  removed 
to  the  city  of  Portland,  where  he  lived  during 
1868-69,  and  was  employed  in  the  Oregon  Iron 
Works.  In  1870  he  bought  the  farm  upon 
which  his  son  George  H.  now  lives.  Here  he 
lived  till  the  spring  of  1881,  when  the  farm 
was  transferred  to  George  H.  J\Ir.  Zimmerman 
was  fraternally  associated  with  the  Masons,  and 
was  very  successful  as  a  farmer  and  land  specu- 
lator. Through  his  marriage  with  Lena  Schoep- 
fel,  also  of  Baden.  Germany,  and  who,  with  her 
two  children,  accompanied  him  across  the  plains 
in  1851,  five  children  were  born,  viz.:  William 
J.,  a  machinist  in  the  shops  of  the  O.  R.  N. 
Railroad  Company ;  Caroline,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years ;  Francis,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty ;  George  H. ;  and  Eliza,  the  wife  of 
H.  S.  Stone,  a  farmer  of  Fairview. 

Reared  to  manhood  in  Multnomah  county, 
George  H.  Zimmerman  developed  business  and 
general  ability  under  his  father's  instruction, 
and  received  a  common  school  education  which 
was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  the  Port- 
land Academy.  In  1880  he  experimented  with 
dairying  while  managing  the  enterprise  of  Mrs. 
Hannah  Smith,  and  the  following  year  rented 
the  paternal  farm  upon  which  he  bached  and 
farmed  until  liis  marriage  with  Jessie  McCall, 
September  26,  1883.  Of  this  union  there  have 
been  born  four  children:  Jessie  M.,  ( )live  H.. 
Mabel  J.  and  Isabel  F. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  Zimmerman  owns 
six  hundred  ana  sixty  acres  of  land  all  in  one 
body,  and  is  engaged  in  dairying  and  farming, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  former  occupation. 
He  manufactures  butter  and  cheese,  and  his 
products  have  a  more  than  local  reputation  for 
excellence.  His  farm,  located  on  sections  19 
and  30,  Sandy  Road,  nine  miles  from  Portland, 
is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  scientifically 
conducted  in  this  part  ot  the  state,  and  the 
owner  has  just  cause  for  t]ie  natural  pride  which 
he  feels  in  maintaining  an  admirable  standard. 
In    politics   a    Republican,    Mr.    Zimmerman   has 


been  active  in  supporting  the  best  intere.sts  of 
his  party,  and  has  himself  served  as  school  di- 
rector and  clerk.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  and  is  one  of  the  stanch  supporters 
of  that  denomination  in  his  locality. 


ERNEST  EVEREST,  M.  D.,  whose  skill 
and  ability  in  alleviating  human  suffering  is 
attested  by  the  large  and  growing  practice  which 
is  accorded  him,  was  born  November  13,  1852, 
in  Elkhart,  Ind.  The  family  is  descended  from 
Holland-Dutch  ancestry  and  the  first  represent- 
atives of  the  name  in  the  new  world  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  Mayflower.  Marcus  Everest, 
the  doctor's  father,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
and  in  the  year  1855  removed  to  Iowa,  where 
he  secured  a  government  claim.  The  mother 
had  died  when  her  son  was  but  two  years  of 
age  and  the  father  afterward  married  a  second 
time.  Some  years  later  his  death  occurred,  being 
occasioned  by  an  accident. 

Dr.  Everest  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  \vhen  he  started  out  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  and  whatever 
success  he  has  achieved  is  the  direct  result  of 
his  own  labor.  He  pursued  his  education  in 
Bradford  Academy,  in  Bradford,  Iowa,  in  the 
state  normal  school  of  Nebraska,  and  also  in 
the  state  normal  school  of  Iowa.  Early  he 
showed  forth  the  elementary  strength  of  his 
character,  for  he  had  to  earn  the  money  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  continue  his  studies 
in  the  more  advanced  institutions  of  learning. 
In  order  to  obtain  money  with  which  to  prose- 
cute his  studies,  he  sawed  wood  nights  and 
mornings  and  did  other  work  that  would  yield 
him  an  honest  return  tor  his  labor.  For  two 
years  he  was  also  engaged  in  teaching  school  in 
Nebraska,  and  thus  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  successful  business  career  and  proved  the  pos- 
session of  those  elements  of  character  which  m 
every  land  and  clime  command  respect. 

Dr.  Everest  was  united  m  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  Hawkins,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  thev  be- 
gan their  domestic  life  upon  a  farm  in  that 
state,  where  they  resided  for  two  years.  During 
that  time  two  children  were  born  unto  them : 
Edna,  who  is  still  with  her  parents,  and  George, 
now  deceased.  In  the  year  1883  the  doctor 
brought  his  little  family  to  Oregon,  taking  up 
his  abode  in  Portland,  where  for  si.x  months  he 
engaged  in  teaching  school,  but  desiring  to  make 
the  practice  of  medicine  his  life  work,  he  began 
preparation  for  this  calling  in  Willamette  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  graduated  in  the  year 
1885.  For  four  years  he  was  a  resident  prac- 
titioner ot  Hubbard,  and  while  residing  there 
his  wife  died.  In  1890  he  returned  to  Port- 
land, where  he  practiced  successfully  until   1898, 
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when  he  opened  an  office  in  Gaston  and  has 
since  lived  in  this  place.  He  is  a  licensed  drug- 
gist and  has  always  conducted  a  drug  store  ni 
connection  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Everest  is  an  earnest  and  discriminating  stu- 
dent, and  by  continued  reading  and  research 
keeps  abreast  of  the  times  concerning  advanced 
knowledge  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. He  is  the  only  physician  living  in  Gaston 
and  a  very  large  patronage  is  accorded  him. 

Dr.  Everest  was  a  second  time  married,  the 
lady  of  his  choice  being  Eva  Satterlee,  who  was 
born  in  Illinois.  They  have  a  pleasant  home  in 
Gaston,  and  besides  the  family  residence,  the 
doctor  owns  other  town  property  here.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  he  takes 
a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  development  and 
in  the  upbuilding  of  his  community.  He  votes 
with  the  Republican  party  and  is  identified  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  The  cause  of 
education  also  finds  in  him  a  warm  friend,  and 
for  some  time  he  has  served  as  clerk  of  the 
school  board,  but  his  attention  is  principally 
given  to  his  professional  duties  and  everything 
which  tends  to  bring  to  man  the  key  to  that 
complex  mystery  whicli  we  call  life  elicits,  the 
earnest  attention  and  consideration  of  Dr. 
Everest. 


C.  W.  GANONG.  No  more  ideal  rural  home 
could  be  desired  than  that  of  C.  W.  Ganong, 
located  on  the  bank  of  the  Willamette  river 
about  two  miles  south  from  Oregon  City.  The 
now  beautiful  villa  originally  consisted  of  only 
one  acre  of  land,  which  when  purchased  by  the 
present  owner  had  an  exorbitant  value.  Since 
that  time  fifty  acres  adjoining  have  been  pur- 
chased and  improved  by  Mr.  Ganong,  part  of 
which  are  under  cultivation  and  serve  not  only 
to  supply  the  family  necessities  as  far  as  garden 
edibles  are  concerned,  but  are  adapted  to  general 
farming  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  place  has 
many  kinds  of  ornamental  and  choice  fruit  trees, 
and  splendidly  constructed  barns  intensify  an 
impression  of  comfort  and  convenience.  Since 
boyhood  Mr.  Ganong  has  been  an  ardent  admirer 
of  fine  stock,  and  in  his  spacious  pastures  may 
be  found  roving  some  of  the  finest  bred  cattle 
in  Oregon.  The  genial  and  successful  insti- 
gator of  all  this  well  being  and  cheer  is  favored 
above  the  average  in  many  ways,  for,  being  an 
eager  devourer  of  general  news,  he  is  permitted 
to  read  the  morning  and  evening  papers  bv  an 
unwitting  dispensation  on  the  part  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  lliis  opener  up  of 
western  possibilities  passes  within  sixty  feet  of 
liis  front  door  and  leaves  in  its  wake  newspapers, 
mail  ;m(l  friends  from  the  city. 


Mr.  Ganong  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
December  ij,  1837,  but  notwithstanding  that 
fact  he  is  a  full-fledged  American,  his  ancestors 
for  two  generations  being  Americans,  and  his 
parents  moving  back  to  the  states  during  the 
first  year  of  his  life.  His  father,  Joseph  W. 
(^lanong,  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  N.  Y., 
December  28,  1806,  and  married  Asenath  Tay- 
lor, of  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1833.  He  followed 
ship  building  during  his  active  life,  and  his 
vocation  took  him  and  his  wife  to  Canada  in 
1837,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born. 
Prom  Canada  they  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1838,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  they 
resided  until  1852,  when  the  elder  Ganong  con- 
cluded to  cast  his  lot  in  what  was  then  known 
as  the  wild  west.  With  his  family  and  a  number 
of  friends  he  started  across  the  plains,  the  entire 
train  consisting  of  six  wagons  with  ox-teams. 
Hopefully  the  little  band  wound  its  way  across 
the  overland  trail,  utterly  oblivious  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe  which  was  to  deplete  its  ranks  and 
load  with  sorrow  so  many  hearts.  Joseph  was 
the  captain  of  the  party,  and  evidently  the  life 
and  inspiration  when  trouble  and  deprivation 
weighed  down  its  spirits.  However,  he  was 
doomed  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  hundreds  who 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  cholera  during  the 
fateful  year  of  1852,  and  after  a  sickness  of  only 
one  hour,  during  which  time  he  suffered  in- 
tensely, he  died  at  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt, 
the  avoidance  spot  of  all  later  travelers.  The 
body  was  hastily  buried  in  order  to  prevent  a 
spread  of  the  dreadful  disease,  and  the  train 
moved  on  again,  but  not  until  six  months  later, 
during  which  time  their  trials  and  tribulations 
were  numerous,  did  the  party  reach  their  goal, 
which  was  Sacramento,  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 
Here  they  disbanded. 

After  remaining  some  time  with  the  family 
in  Sacramento,  C.  W.  Ganong  located  in  San 
Jose,  where  he  stayed  until  1859,  when  he  came 
to  Oregon  in  the  employ  of  the  California  Stage 
Company  as  blacksmith  and  horseshoer.  For 
twenty  years  he  followed  this  line  of  business, 
during  which  time  he  became  the  owner  of  his 
present  home.  He  has  held  several  positions  of 
trust,  among  others,  that  of  sheriff  of  Clackamas 
county.  A  stanch  Democrat,  he  favors  his  party 
as  re]3resented  by  Henry  Watterson.  He  is  fra- 
ternally connected  with  the  Blue  Lodge,  F.  &  A. 
!\L,  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting 
the  social  and  material  well  being  of  the  com- 
numity. 

Through  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Bacon 
Allen,  a  native  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  Mr,  Ganong 
became  identified  with  a  pioneer  Oregon  family, 
and  son-in-law  to  Dr.  William  R.  Allen,  a  prac- 
ticing physician,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky. 
Dr.  .\llen  came  to  Oregon  in  carlv  da^s  and  dietl 
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here  witli  the  consciousness  of  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow  men.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Canemah,  this  county,  where  his  many 
fine  traits  of  character  were  duly  appreciated, 
and  where  he  was  much  beloved.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ganong  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren :  Joseph  W.,  a  resident  of  Portland ;  R. 
Clark :  Anna  Ganong  Howard ;  Matilda  Ganong 
Miller,  all  residents  of  this  county. 


CHARLES  LESTER  LARGE,  M.  D.  Since 
1887  Dr.  Charles  Lester  Large  has  ministered  to 
the  physical  woes  of  the  residents  of  Forest 
Grove,  and  has  continually  enlarged  his  profes- 
sional horizon,  as  well  as  his  all-around  influence 
in  the  general  affairs  of  the  town  and  county. 
As  an  obstetrician  he  is  unequaled  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  and  hundreds  of  families  have  come 
to  regard  him  as  an  integral  and  altogether  neces- 
sary part  of  their  household  arrangements.  Dr. 
Large  is  of  German-French  descent,  and  was 
born  in  Lafayette,  Yamhill  county.  Ore.,  January 
2"],  1856,  a  son  of  Francis,  grandson  of  John,  and 
great-grandson  of  Ebenezer  Large,  the  latter  of 
whom  came  from  England  and  located  in  New 
Jersey.  John  Large  was  born  in  New  Jersey, 
in  which  state  he  married  Elizabeth  Fletcher, 
who  came  from  Ireland  when  sixteen  years  of 
age.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to  this  union  but 
two  survive,  William  and  Francis,  the  former  of 
whom,  a  resident  of  Iowa,  visited  his  brother  in 
189I,  after  a  separation  of  more  than  fortv-two 
years. 

Francis  Large  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1840  located  in  Ohio,  where  he  learned  the 
carpenter's  trade.  After  following  his  trade  in 
Circleville,  Cincinnati,  and  Springfield  he  came 
to  California  via  the  Isthmus  and  worked  in  the 
mines  along  the  American  and  Yuba  rivers.  Al- 
though making  about  $16  a  day  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  mines  owing  to  the  cholera,  bringing 
with  him  a  small  nugget  of  gold  which,  made 
into  a  ring,  played  a  prominent  part  in  his  wed- 
ding. After  a  short  residence  in  Oregon  City, 
he  located  in  Forest  Grove  in  1851,  and  after  fol- 
lowing his  trade  for  some  time  took  up  a  claim 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  one  and  one- 
half  miles  northeast  of  Lafayette,  Yamhill 
county.  After  disposing  of  his  farm  at  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  he  lived  for  twenty-one 
years  in  Lafayette,  and  during  1863-64  worked 
in  the  mines  of  Idaho,  therebv  increasing  his 
worldly  possessions  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
i88t  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Forest  Grove, 
retired  from  active  life,  and  enjoying  to  the  full 
the  recompense  of  a  worthy  and  industrious 
career.     His  death  occurred  August  18,  1899. 

Through  his  marriage  with  Zeruiah  Baylev. 
July  27,   1853,  Francis  Large  became  identified 


with  a  pioneer  family  of  Oregon  direct  in  descent 
from  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  and  remote  mem- 
bers of  which  family  arrived  in  the  colonies  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 
]Mrs.  Large  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  June 
II,  1836,  a  daughter  of  Daniel  D.  and  Betsey 
(  Munson)  Bay  ley,  who  brought  their  family  to 
(  )regon  in  1845  by  way  of  the  Meeks  cut-off, 
and  on  the  journey  suffered  from  lack  of  food 
and  other  misfortunes  incident  to  very  early 
travel  across  the  plains.  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Oregon  Pioneer  Association  there  were 
among  the  guests  the  five  Baylev  sisters  who  ac- 
companied their  parents  on  the  memorable  early 
expedition.  All  of  them  are  enjoying  good 
health  at  the  present  time,  and  represent  in  their 
respective  characters  the  traits  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  pioneer  locali- 
ties. Of  these  sisters,  the  second  oldest  is 
Mrs.  Mianda  Smith,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1829, 
and  when  ten  years  of  age  removed  with 
her  parents  to  Missouri,  living  there  for  five 
years.  She  was  married  in  the  Chehalem  valley 
to  Sidney  Smith  in  1846,  the  latter  being  a  col- 
lateral descendant  of  Col.  Ethan  Allen.  After 
eight  years  of  residence  on  a  farm  in  Chehalem 
she  removed  to  Lafayette,  where  she  has  since 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of  her  time.  ]\Ir.  Smith 
died  in  Chehalem  September  18,  1880,  leaving 
three  daughters  and  a  son,  the  order  of  their 
birth  being  as  follows :  Irene,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  F. 
Calbreath,  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Insane 
Asylum  at  Salem';  Mrs.  Almira  Hurley,  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  Mrs.  Mianda  Kimberlain,  of  La- 
fayette:  and  John  L'.  Smith,  an  attorney  of  Hilo, 
Hawaii.  Mrs.  Ida  I.  Handley.  of  Tillamook, 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  February  14,  1840, 
and  was  principally  reared  in  the  Chehalem  val- 
ley, which  her  people  reached  December  13,  1845. 
August  30,  1855,  she  married  Morris  Wolfe,  a 
merchant  of  Lafayette,  of  which  union  there 
was  born  one  son,  Edwin  M.  Wolfe,  president 
of  the  Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
_yTn  h'ebruary,  1867,  Mrs.  Wolfe  married  attor- 
ney T.  B.  Handley.  and  of  this  union  were 
born  three  sons,  C.  B..  a  musician  :  George  H. ; 
and  T.  B.,  Jr.  The  second  son,  George  H.,  a 
graduate  of  McMinnville  College  and  the  Port- 
land Law  School,  was  drowned  by  the  capsizing 
of  a  boat  in  Tillamook  bay  December  25.  1902. 
thus  cutting  short  a  promising  career  as  attor- 
ney- and  justice  of  the  peace  of  Tillamook.  Mrs. 
Handley  is  a  woman  of  much  ability,  and  has 
more  than  a  local  reputation  as  an  artist  and 
writer.  Mrs.  Caroline  Bayley  Dorris  Watts, 
wife  of  Dr.  J.  W.  ^^'atts  of  Lafavette.  was  born 
in  Springfield,  Ohio,  March  2,  1827,  and  removed 
with  her  parents  to  ^lissouri  and  afterward  to 
Oregon    in    1845.      On    Christmas    of    1847    she 
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married  Felix  G.  Dorris,  since  deceased,  and 
January  31,  1872,  married  Dr.  J.  W.  Watts,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  some  months  since.  Of  the 
six  children  born  of  her  first  marriage,  Sidney 
G.  Dorris  alone  survives.  In  crossing  the  plains 
Mrs.  Watts  met  with  a  thrilling  adventure.  She 
was  captured  bv  the  Sioux  Indians  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie, but  was  finally  given  up  by  the  chief  who 
captured  her  because  of  threats  made  by 
members  of  the  party.  Nevertheless,  serious 
trouble  was  threatened  by  this  happening,  for  the 
Indians  followed  the  emigrant  train  for  days  in 
an  effort  to  abduct  their  captive  a  second  time. 
Mrs.  Delphine  Whalen.  the  youngest  of  the  five 
sisters,  was  bom  in  Missouri  in  1841,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  in  Yamhill  county.  Ore  ,  mar- 
ried Robert  Nixon,  now  a  resident  of  Oakland. 
Cal.  Fortv-three  years  ago,  in  a  building  in 
Portland  now  occupied  by  Alisky  &  Hegele,  ice 
cream  merchants.  Mrs.  Nixon  kept  a  similar  es- 
tablishment. In  Portland  in  1880,  ^Nlrs.  Ni.xon 
married  Thomas  Jefierson  vVhalen.  W'ith  the 
exception  of  a  short  stay  at  The  Dalles  and  on 
Fifteen-Mile  Creek,  she  has  been  a  continuous 
resident  of  Portland  for  forty-four  years,  and 
for  twentj'-three  years  has  lived  in  her  own  home 
on   First,   near   Caruthers   street. 

Besides  the  five  daughters  born  into  the  Bayley 
family  there  were  two  sons,  and  of  these  Tim- 
othy died  in  Yamhill  county ;  while  Bishop  A. 
died  in  Tillamook  county.  The  father,  Daniel 
D..  who  settled  on  a  farm  in  Tillamook  county, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  There  were  but  two 
children  born  to  Francis  Large  and  his  wife. 
Dr.  Charles  Lester  being  the  youngest.  The 
only  daughter  in  the  family,  Elizabeth  Delphine. 
is  the  wife  of  T.  J.  Harris  of  Forest  Grove,  the 
latter  ex-sherifif  of  Yamhill  county. 

Dr.  Large  was  reared  principally  in  Lafayette, 
and  his  active  career  began  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
when  he  entered  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  H.  ,B. 
Littlefield.  remaining  there  for  one  year.  From 
1875  until  1877  he  was  in  the  employ  of  William 
Pfunder,  druggist,  and  thereafter  entered  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated  m  the 
class  of  1880.  Afterward  he  practiced  for  a  year 
in  Defiance,  Mo,,  the  same  length  of  time  in 
.\lbina,  (Ve..  and  a  year  also  in  La  Center, 
Wash.,  and  in  1887  located  in  Forest  Grove.  A 
more  than  local  reputation  has  followed  in  the 
wake  of  a  very  successful  practice,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  disciple  of  the  art  of  healing  in 
Washington  county  has  more  emphatically  the 
confidence  and  appreciation  of  a  large  following. 
Dr.  Large  has  literary  attainments  of  a  high 
order,  which  he  exercises  principally  tlirough 
the  medium  of  medical  journals,  and  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  Orci^oiiiaii,  of  which  latter 


periodical  he  is  also  the  city  agent.  As  a  stanch 
Republican  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  for- 
warding the  best  interests  of  his  party  in  this 
county,  his  most  important  political  service  being 
in  connection  with  the  coroner's  office.  He  was 
elected  coroner  of  Washington  county  in  1896, 
re-elected  in  1898,  and  again  iii  1900.  In  1902 
he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, and  is  at  present  filling  the  important  re- 
sponsibility to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  those 
who  have  honored  him  with  their  confidence  and 
support.  The  doctor  is  fraternally  associated 
with  Delphos  Lodge  No.  30,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
During  the  administration  of  President  McKin- 
lev  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  United  States 
examining  board  of  surgeons  for  Washington 
county,  composed  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Tamiesie  of  Hills- 
boro.  Dr.  W.  D.  Wood  of  Hillsboro.  and  Dr. 
Large. 


WILLIAM  J.  MILLER,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative farmers  of  Multnomah  county,  was 
born  at  Pine  Grove,  Washington  county,  this 
state,  November  14.  1857,  and  in  his  youth  was 
surrounded  by  the  usual  influences  incident  to 
farm  life.  For  many  years  his  family  was  well 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  near 
which  town  his  paternal  grandfather  settled  at  a 
very  early  day,  and  where  his  father,  Christopher 
Miller,  was  born  November  15.   1827. 

Christopher  Miller  possessed  more  ambition 
than  he  found  vent  for  in  Indiana,  and  the  gold 
craze  of  '49  seemed  to  him  an  opening  up  of 
large  possibilities.  A  physician  and  surgeon  by 
occupation,  his  chance  to  come  west  came  with 
the  starting  out  of  regulars  of  the  L'nited  States 
army,  and  as  surgeon  of  the  Second  Missouri 
regulars  he  sailed  round  the  Horn,  and  was  de- 
tailed for  duty  at  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  until  1851. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  government  service  his 
enthusiasm  for  mining  had  perceptibly  dimin- 
ished, and  he  chose  rather  the  life  of  a  farmer 
on  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Washington  county,  upon  which 
he  farmed  with  considerable  success,  and  which 
he  eventually  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  In  1867 
he  removed  to  the  place  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  upon  which  his  son  now  lives,  and  where 
his  death  occurred   in  October,    igoo. 

Two  peo]5le  rarely  get  along  better  together 
than  did  William  J.  Miller  and  his  father,  both  of 
whom  amicably  combined  their  interests,  and 
worked  together  for  their  mutual  benefit.  After 
the  lamented  death  of  the  older  man  the  son  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  homestead,  where  at  present 
he  is  carrying  on  general  farming  and  dairying. 
He  married,  in  July,  1885,  Mamie  C.  Dailey,  of 
which  union  there  were  born  the  following  chil- 
dren :     Cecil ;   fames,  deceased  ;  Fred  ;  and  Ray- 
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mond.  Mr.  Miller  has  been  very  prominent  as 
a  promoter  of  the  issues  and  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  has  been  elected  to  all 
county  conventions  from  1894  to  1902.  His 
position  for  twelve  years  as  county  road  super- 
visor entailed  a  responsibility  of  considerable 
magnitude,  and  was  discharged  by  him  with  dis- 
tinct credit  to  himself  and  all  concerned.  Under 
his  administration  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the  public  high- 
ways. Also  Mr.  Miller  has  served  the  interests 
of  education  as  a  school  director  for  sixteen 
years,  his  appreciation  of  educational  chances 
being  keen  and  intelligent.  Fraternally  he  is 
well  known  among  various  organizations,  par- 
ticularlv  the  Masons,  in  which  he  has  taken  the 
thirty-second  degree.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Foresters  of  America,  and  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  man  of  sterling  integ- 
rity, generous  impulses  and  unquestioned  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  large. 


JOHN  R.  MARKS,  who  follows  farming 
near  Aurora,  Ore.,  was  born  in  this  state 
October  10,  1866.  His  father,  S.  F.  Marks, 
was  a  native  of  Harlan  county,  Ky.,  and  the 
grandfather,  John  Marks,  was  also  a  native 
of  the  Bluegrass  state,  whence  he  removed  to 
Missouri  and  after  spending  some  years  there 
crossed  the  plains  in  1845,  niaking  the  journey 
with  ox-teams  by  way  of  the  Platte  river  route. 
It  required  six  months  to  reach  their  destination, 
but  ultimately  they  arrived  in  Clackamas 
county,  where  a  settlement  was  made  on  what  is 
now  called  Marks  Prairie,  named  in  honor  of 
John  Marks.  Here  the  grandfather  spent  his 
remaining  days,  devoting  his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  secured  a 
donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
which  he  developed  into  an  excellent  farm.  S. 
F.  Marks,  who  also  made  the  journey  across  the 
plains  in  1845,  still  resides  in  this  locality,  his 
home  being  upon  a  farm  adjoining  that  upon 
which  John  R.  Hves.  Here  he  has  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres  of  land  and  a  good  residence. 
He  wedded  Mary  A.  Abbott,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois,  a  daughter  of  Isra  Abbott,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Illinois.  He  crossed  the  plains  in 
1 85 1,  also  traveling  by  way  of  the  Platte  river 
route,  ox-teams  drawing  the  wagons  which  con- 
tained  the    family   possessions. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  were  born  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  the  subject  of  this 
review  being  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  He 
acquired  a  common  school  education,  and  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  entered  upon  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a    farmer.     Later   he   turned  his 


attention  to  the  commission  business,  which  he 
followed  in  Aurora  and  in  Canby,  buying  po- 
tatoes, oats,  wheat  and  other  farm  products. 
He  soon  secured  a  large  trade  and  with  the 
capital  he  had  thus  acquired  he  purchased  one 
hundred  and  five  acres  of  land  in  1896.  Soon 
after  this  he  abandoned  the  commission  busi- 
ness in  order  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation o^  his  property,  making  a  specialty  of 
raising  hops.  In  this  new  enterprise  he  has 
prospered,  his  products  finding  a  ready  sale  upon 
the  market.  He  has  two  tracts  of  fifteen  acres 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  potatoes,  eighteen 
acres  devoted  to  hops,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
land  is  given  to  general  farming.  He  also  has 
a  dryer  for  his  hops  upon  his  place  having  a 
capacity  for  two  hundred  boxes,  and  thus  the 
product  is  made  ready  for  the  market.  Another 
attractive  feature  of  his  farm  is  his  excellent 
orchard  of  six  acres  of  apple  and  pear  trees. 
In  1901  he  erected  a  nice  little  residence  and 
now  in  this  pleasant  home  is  enjoying  the  re- 
ward of  his  toil,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
progressive  agriculturists  of  the  conmiunity. 

While  engaged  in  the  commission  business 
Air.  Marks  traveled  through  many  states,  visit- 
ing the  large  cities  in  order  to  secure  a  market 
for  his  shipments.  While  on  one  of  these  trips 
he  met  the  lady  who  later  became  his  wife.  Miss 
Sarah  Gill,  who  was  born  near  High  Point, 
Mo.,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  R.  Gill,  whose  birth 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation  and  at  an  earlv  dav  emi- 
grated westward  to  .Missouri,  taking  up  his 
abode  at  High  Point,  where  he  purchased  land 
upon  which  he  still  makes  his  home.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marks  has  been  blessed 
with  three  children :  Samuel  Gill.  Orville,  and 
Gladys,  all  yet  under  the  parental  roof. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Marks  is  a  pro- 
nounced Republican,  believing  firmlv  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  and  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  growth  and  insure  \he  suc- 
cess of  the  same.  In  1900  he  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  state  convention.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  with 
the  Woodmen  of  the  \'\orld,  and  his  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Marks 
has  always  been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  representatives  of 
farming  interests  in  this  section  of  the  state  and 
as  a  representative  of  a  pioneer  family  he  also 
deserves  mention  in  this  volume. 


ALFRED  H.  SHA\T£R.  The  finely  improved 
farm  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Shaver  in  Clackamas  county,  near  Molalla,  evi- 
dences the  splendid  management,  business  abilitv, 
neatness  and   thrift   of  her  husband,    Alfred   H. 
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Shaver,  whose  death,  March  28.  1897,  removed 
a  citizen  farmer  who  was  firmly  launched  among 
the  worthy  developers  of  this  part  of  Oregon. 

In  the  character  of  Alfred  H.  Shaver  there 
was  much  to  appeal  to  the  general  run  of  human 
nature.  Broad  in  his  sympathies,  he  was  yet  of 
a  retiring  disposition,  and  only  those  who  knew 
him  best  appreciated  his  sterling  worth.  He  was 
born  in  comparative  poverty  in  Kentucky,  April 
29,  1835,  his  father,  George  W.,  a  native  of  the 
east,  having  settled  in  the  Bourbon  state  when 
a  voung  man.  The  family  are  of  German  de- 
scent, but  it  is  not  known  when  the  first  emi- 
grant left  the  home  of  his  ancestors  in  the  Father- 
land. George  W.  Shaver  eventually  removed  to 
Missouri,  settling  near  Hannibal,  Pike  county, 
where  he  owned  slaves,  and  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  soldier  in  several  of  the  German  wars,  and 
died  in  his  native  land  at  the  remarkable  age  of 
one  hundred  and  sixteen  years. 

Alfred  Shaver  had  rather  an  up-hill  existence 
during  his  younger  days,  and  the  first  event  of 
importance  in  his  life  was  crossing  the  plains 
with  his  parents  to  Missouri.  With  them  he 
farmed  in  Pike  county  with  indifferent  success, 
and  in  1850  set  out  with  ox  teams  and  wagons 
for  the  mines  of  California.  He  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful as  a  miner,  and  in  1854.  with  some 
friends,  came  to  Oregon,  intending  to  return  to 
his  former  home  in  Missouri.  However,  a 
brother  who  had  preceded  him  to  Oregon  insisted 
on  his  staying  here,  so  he  did  as  requested,  and 
for  a  time  made  himself  generally  useful  on  his 
brother's  farm.  In  the  meantime  he  had  accu- 
mulated considerable  ambition  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  in  a  few  months  bought  land  near 
Silverton,  Waldo  Hills,  Marion  county,  which 
he  afterward  rented  out.  He  himself  went  to 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  engaged  in  teaming,  re- 
turning to  Oregon  in  1864,  and  in  1866.  directly 
after  his  marriage  with  Margaret  Elizabeth  Rul- 
ings, went  back  to  his  old  farm  in  the  Waldo 
Hills.  In  1866  ]Mr.  Shaver  bought  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  comprising  the 
G.  W.  Jackson  donation  claim,  to  which  he  added 
by  later  purchase  until  he  finally  owned  nine 
hundred  acres.  In  the  meantime  he  had  sold  his 
W'aldo  Hills  farm.  He  was  a  promnient  man 
in  Oregon  after  settling  down  in  a  permanent  lo- 
cation, and  held  many  positions  of  trust  and  re- 
s])onsibility    in    the    community. 

A  Democrat  in  politics.  Air.  Shaver  filled 
some  political  offices,  among  them  being  that  of 
road  supervisor  and  school  director.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  devoted  to  horse  raising, 
and  (luring  his  entire  life  was  the  friend  and 
admirer  of  the  horse.  He  built  the  fine  home 
located  on  an  elevation  and  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrotuiding  country,  now   occupied 


by  his  wife,  and  he  made  all  needful  and  modern 
improvements  on  his  really  desirable  and  valuable 
property. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Shaver,  wife  of  Alfred  H. 
Shaver,  was  born  in  northeastern  Missouri,  June 
3,  1842.  a  daughter  of  Franklin  and  Mary  Jane 
(LarrickJ  Ridmgs,  natives  respectively  of  Eng- 
land and  Virginia.  Franklin  Ridings  came  to 
America  from  England  with  his  parents,  his 
father.  Joseph,  settlmg  in  the  .Shenandoah  valley. 
\  a.,  where  he  practiced  medicine  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  had  thirteen  children  in  his  fam- 
ily, twelve  sons  and  one  daughter.  After  his  mar- 
riage, Franklin  Ridings  started  for  Missouri 
with  wagons,  settled  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state  near  Macon  City,  and  there  lived  on 
government  land,  carrying  on  his  trade  of  car- 
pentering at  the  same  time.  For  many  years 
also  he  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness, and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  became 
ver}-  much  interested  in  church  and  Sunda}' 
school  work.  This  was  especially  true  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  who  influenced  him  towards 
such  a  course,  and  who  practically  turned  him 
from  a  hitherto  worldly  and  self-centered  exist- 
ence. The  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  war  proved 
his  undoing,  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
seven  years,  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness  and 
greatest  activity.  Four  children  were  born  to 
himself  and  wife :  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Mrs.  Shaver  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-three. 
She  is  the  mother  of  six  children  :  William,  of 
Molalla,  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser ;  Mamie,  Mrs. 
Thomas  of  Clackamas  county ;  Airs.  Lulu  Scott 
of  Woodburn.  Ore. :  Wava,  living  at  home :  Ed- 
gar is  also  living  at  home :  and  Zoe  Blanch.  Airs. 
Shaver  is  a  member  of  the  firange.  and  is  socially 
popular  and  well  liked  by  her  many  friends  and 
associates. 


HEXRY  A.  DEDAIAX.  AI,  D.  The  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  medical  profession  in  Canby  is 
!  ot  indebted  to  the  absence  of  competition  for  his 
jiopularity  or  continually  growing  practice,  but 
rather  to  a  profound  .grasp  of  an  interesting  sci- 
i  nee.  and  tact,  kindliness  and  humanitarianism. 
Dr.  Dedman  comes  of  a  family  represented  in 
'  )regon  since  1878.  and  from  forefathers  long 
identified  with  the  state  of  \'irginia.  His  pater- 
nal grandfather,  John,  was  born  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion, where  he  was  a  large  land  owner  and 
I'lanter.  and  from  there  removed  to  Kentucky, 
continuing  his  agricultural  enterprises.  His  last 
years  were  spent  with  his  children  in  Alissouri, 
where  his  death  occurred  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-three. 

Elijah  C.  Dedman.  the  father  of  Henry  .\., 
was  born  in  Indiana,  and  was  a  practicing  phy- 
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sician  during  the  early  part  of  his  life,  his  latter 
days  being  spent  in  retirement  near  Oregon  City, 
where  he  died  June  28,  1895,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight years.  Dr.  Dedman  came  to  Oregon 
in  1878,  settling  on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  near 
Clackamas  Station,  and  there  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  fruit  raising,  having  twenty-five 
acres  devoted  to  the  latter  industry.  In  1900  the 
government  located  a  hatchery  on  Dr.  Dedman's 
farm,  selecting  this  site  on  account  of  its  fine 
spring,  which  is  exceptionally  clear  and  always 
about  the  same  temperature.  The  farm  is  now 
occupied  by  the  doctor's  widow,  formerly  Sarah 
E.  Paddock,  a  native  of  Galesburg,  111.  The 
father  of  ^Irs.  Dedman,  Jonathan  Paddock,  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  and  with  his  family  took  up 
land  near  Galesburg,  111.,  where  he  lived  for 
many  years.  He  subsequently  made  his  home  in 
Missouri,  but  finally,  in  1881,  came  to  Oregon, 
making  settlement  near  Oregon  City.  Here  he 
continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1885. 

Henry  A.  Dedman  was  born  in  Clark  county. 
Mo.,  December  17,  1864,  and  is  the  eldest  of  the 
three  children  born  to  his  parents.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Oregon  City,  grad- 
uating from  the  high  school,  and  in  1890  entered 
upon  a  business  career  as  a  general  merchant  in 
Portland.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Oregon,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1896.  The  following  year  he  came 
to  Canby,  and  has  since  engaged  in  a  general 
medical  and  surgical  practice,  his  patients  com- 
ing from  all  the  country  round  about.  In  1901 
he  evinced  his  determination  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  profession  by  taking  a  course  at  the  Chicago 
Polyclinic,  from  which  he  received  a  certificate 
of  attendance. 

Since  coming  to  Canby  Dr.  Dedman  has  mar- 
ried Anna  B.  Armstrong,  who  was  born  near 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  daughter  of  Charles  B. 
Armstrong,  who  was  born  in  Cape  Vincent,  N. 
Y.  He  later  made  his  home  in  California  and 
Oregon,  his  death  occurring  near  Canby  at  the 
age  of  fifty-seven  years.  Two  children  have  been 
born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dedman,  Charles  Creig 
and  Mildred  Ellen,  who  are  living  at  home  with 
their  parents.  Fraternally  the  doctor  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Ancient  Order  of  L^nited  Work- 
men, in  which  he  has  attained  to  the  degree  of 
honor ;  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  the  Rebekahs.  In  political  affiliation  he  is 
a  Republican. 


THOMAS  ALEXANDER  WOOD.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of 
the  city  of  Portland  and  the  interests  generally 
of  the   state   of  Oregon,   is   Thomas    Alexander 


Wood,  who  has  been  connected  with  western  ad- 
vancement for  more  than  a  half  century,  giving 
of  an  intensely  practical,  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
nature  in  the  time  of  a  country's  need. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  lightly  over  such 
eiifective  service,  such  devotion  to  the  state 
of  one's  adoption,  the  result  of  which  is  still 
beyond  the  limit  of  calculation,  for  Oregon 
has  by  no  means  risen  to  the  greatest  height 
which  she  may  attain  in  the  progress  of  the 
years,  and  to  such  men  as  Mr.  Wood  is  evidenced 
the  esteem  and  confidence  which  actions  like  his 
have  inspired.  Possibh'  the  greatest  good  which 
Mr.  Wood  has  accomplished  here  has  been 
through  his  interest  in  the  real-estate  business, 
having  the  reputation  of  handling  more  property 
than  any  other  man  in  the  city,  himself  purchas- 
ing land  and  laying  it  out  into  city  lots  and 
also  disposing  of  land  on  a  commission  basis. 
It  was  he  who  opened  the  first  suburb  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  most  valuable  one  which  he  put  upon  the 
market  being  Sellwood.  For  twenty  years  his 
home  was  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Jackson 
streets,  and  then  in  later  years  he  removed  to  the 
east  side,  which,  in  the  early  days,  was  a  mass 
of  dense  timber,  as  was  also  the  west  side.  That 
he  has  been  the  most  potent  factor  in  this  work 
is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
man  in  the  city  to  engage  regularly  in  real-es- 
tate, the  faith  of  a  broad-minded,  far-sighted 
nature  leading  him  to  see  a  future  where  many 
could  not  look  beyond  present  desolation. 

Mr.  Wood  boasts  the  lineage  of  a  family  which 
have  kept  records  of  their  ancestry  for  eleven 
hundred  years.  The  father,  William  Wood,  a 
native  farmer  of  South  Carolina,  married  Re- 
becca McWilliams,  who  was  the  representative 
of  the  Kirkpatrick  family  of  Scotch  renown,  men- 
tioned in  the  Scottish  Chiefs,  and  from  which 
line  the  ancestry  is  traced.  The  elder  Mr.  Wood 
removed  to  Montgomery  county.  111.,  in  the  year 
in  which  the  territory  became  a  state,  locating 
on  a  timber  tract  and  engaging  in  speculating. 
He  died  in  that  county  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years,  his  ancestry  being  of  English  birth.  The 
mother,  who  died  in  1858,  was  sixty  years  old, 
and  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
four  daughters  and  one  son  are  still  living.  Be- 
sides Thomas  A.,  of  this  review,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Nancy  J.  Nelson,  a  resident  of 
Baker  City,  Ore.,  who  came  west  in  1852  from 
the  state  of  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Opdvck,  a 
resident  of  Portland:  Mrs.  Emily  C.  Helm,  of 
Washington,  who  came  west  in  1890;  and  Mrs. 
Lenora  M.  Chapman,  of  Sellwood.  A  daughter 
by  the  second  marriage  of  the  father  is  Mrs. 
Mary  Berry,  of  Chicago,  111.  They  all  have 
grown  and   interesting   families. 

The  third  oldest  of  this  family  was  Thomas 
Alexander  Wood,  who  was  born  in  Montgomery 
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county.  111..  :\Iarch  i,  1837.  Residing  on  his 
father's  farm  until  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  subscription  schools  in 
the  state  of  his  birth,  and  later  attended  die 
same  class  of  schools  in  the  northwest.  On  ac- 
count of  failing  health  he  came  across  the  plains 
in  i8S2  with  ox-teams  and  three  wagons,  six 
months  being  occupied  in  the  journey.  They 
crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  St.  Joe  and  at  the 
close  of  the  trip  they  arrived  at  Portland,  having 
seen  no  houses  since  leaving  the  former  city  ex- 
cept traders'  huts,  and  finding  this  a  little  town 
of  three  hundred  inhabitants.  The  houses  were 
small  box  affairs  and  only  one  boasted  any  plas- 
ter on  its  walls.  The  principal  sign  of  life  in 
the  town  was  the  advent,  once  a  month,  of  the 
steamer  which  plied  between  here  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  chief  industry  of  the  times  was  stock- 
raising,  the  farmers  having  large  tracts  of  land 
but  wkh  very  little  under  cultivation.  About  three 
vears  later,  in  1855,  extensive  orchards  were  set 
out  and  the  fruit  was  shipped  to  California, 
bringing  high  prices,  as  fruit  in  those  days  was 
quite  a  "luxury.  Mr.  Wood  had  come  west  with 
his  brother-in-law,  who  opened  a  tm  shop  here 
and  took  up  a  claim  near  Mount  Tabor. 

Finding  his  health  benefited  by  the  change  of 
climate  Mr.  Wood  decided  to  remain  here,  his 
first  business  venture  being  the  borrowing  of 
$50,  which  he  invested  in  six  bushels  of  apples, 
the  product  of  the  plains,  and  retailed  them  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  piece.  This  was  certainly  a 
judicious  investment  and  showed  the  business 
instinct  which  was  inherent  in  his  nature.  He 
soon  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ladd  as  a  clerk 
in  a  grocery  store  and  worked  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  found  employment  in  a  hotel  in 
that  location.  In  1856  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  using  the  books  of  Logan  &  Farrah,  but 
two  years  later  he  gave  this  up  and  became  a 
student  of  theology,  returning  east  in  December 
to  enter  Delaware  College  in  Ohio,  which,  after 
an  attendance  of  one  year,  he  was  compelled 
to  leave,  his  health  again  failing.  He  was  then 
licensed  as  an  exhorter  in  Illinois,  and  in  i86i, 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  he  was  dele- 
gated to  speak  at  various  meetings  in  Montgom- 
ery and  Bond  counties  in  the  eiTort  to  win  over 
the  secessionists.  He  was  appointed  by  John  C. 
Fremont  as  chaplain  of  his  bodyguard,  consist- 
ing of  two  battalions  commanded  by  Majors  Hol- 
man  and  Sagonia,  but  after  the  deposition  of 
(ieneral  Fremont  in  the  same  year  his  services 
were  not  required.  He  then  returned  to  Mont- 
gomery county  and  there  married,  in  March, 
1862,  Rhoda  Caroline  Snell,  who  was  born  in 
Stanton.  111.,  the  dattghter  of  Hosea  Snell,  of 
(ierman  extraction.  He  was  a  farmer  and  mer- 
chant and  died  in  Illinois  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  \ears.     liesides  Mrs.  Wood,  bis  children  were 


R.  X.,  of  Dayton,  Ore.,  who  came  to  this  state 
in  1874.  Augusta,  the  wife  of  H.  E.  Morehouse, 
of  Portland,  and  others  residing  in  the  east. 

The  second  trip  to  Oregon  was  made  soon 
after  Mr.  ^^'ood's  marriage,  his  outfit  this  time 
consisting  of  five  horses  and  a  light,  strong 
spring-wagon  which  he  had  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  could  only  carry  a  month's  provis- 
ions, as  they  trusted  to  the  variously  located 
traders  for  supplies.  He  averaged  forty  miles 
per  day  with  this  outfit,  but  was  detained  at 
several  places  by  high  water.  The  Indians  were 
hostile  antl  were  encountered  at  several  difterent 
times.  There  were  only  nine  persons  in  the  train 
besides  Mr.  Wood,  and  by  a  little  strategy  he 
managed  to  avert  a  massacre  near  old  Fort  Hall, 
and  then  made  a  run  of  twenty-five  miles  into 
the  fort.  The  Indians  were  again  met  at  Fort 
Lemhi,  and  in  addition  to  this  trouble  they  had 
also  the  misfortune  of  the  continued  ill  health 
of  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  thus  forced  to  stop  sev- 
eral times  for  rest,  and  they  did  not  reach  Oregon 
until  the  fall  of  1862.  Mr.  Wood  then  engaged 
in  the  nursery  business,  supplying  apple  trees 
to  the  emigrants,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
started  a  turpentine  factory  and  met  with  con- 
siderable profit  in  this  work,  as  this  product  was 
much  in  demand  during  the  war.  Just  before 
the  close  of  the  war  he  sold  out  and  in  1865 
he  took  machinery  for  a  grist  mill  to  La  Grande. 
Grande  Ronde  valley,  and  erected  a  steam  grist 
mill,  which  he  continued  to  operate  for  one  year, 
when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  for  $10,000.  In 
August,  1867,  he  entered  the  ministry  once  more, 
taking  charge  of  the  Roseburg  pastorate,  and 
later  was  located  at  Salem,  \"ancouver.  Dayton 
and  Lafayette,  spending  about  eight  years  in  the 
work  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Upon  the  fail- 
ure of  his  health  and  his  voice  he  withdrew  from 
that  work,  engaging  then  in  the  employment 
which  has  since  occupied  his  time  and  energies 
and  to  which  so  much  credit  is  due  for  the  per- 
sistence and  courage  which  have  made  Portland 
the  citv  which  Oregon  is  proud  to  claim. 

Of  the  children  which  have  blessed  the  union 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood.  William  Hosea  resides 
in  Portland,  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter :  \irginia  .\.  is  the  wife  of  E.  A.  Austin,  and 
has  five  children  living ;  Charles  E.  resides  in 
Portland  and  has  three  sons ;  Emily  R.  is  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Ruckart,  of  Portland,  and  has 
two  children:  ^Mary  is  the  wife  of  John  Webb, 
of  Portland,  and  has  one  child ;  John  K.  is  still 
unmarried ;  Nellie  is  the  wife  of  Edward  Moni- 
cal ;  and  the  youngest  child  died  in  infancy. 
These  children  were  all  educated  in  the  ])ublic 
scliools  of  the  country  and  the  eldest  graduated 
from  the  high  school.  The  first  school  at  Mount 
Tabor  was  taught  by  Mr.  Wood,  for  a  term  of 
nine  mouths.     In  politics  Mr.  Wood  is  a  Repub- 
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lican  but  never  aspired  to  political  recognition, 
aiming  only  to  give  the  help  and  interest  of  an 
intelligent  and  conscientious  citizen.  He  has 
served  as  grand  commander  of  the  Indian  War 
\'cterans  of  Washington  and  Oregon  for  ten  con- 
secutive years,  a  recognition  of  his  own  services 
in  the  time  of  need.  In  1855  Mr.  Wood  joined 
first  a  company  commanded  by  Backintosh,  but 
they  could  not  get  arms  and  the  governor  refused 
to  receive  them  for  service,  and  he  then  joined 
the  company  commanded  by  L.  J.  Powell.  Prior 
to  this  service  he  was  captured  in  the  Deschutes 
valley,  but  knowing  the  superstitious  dread  the 
Indians  had  for  a  crazy  man.  Air.  Wood  pre- 
tended to  be  insane  and  was  allowed  to  go  his 
way.  The  Indian  War  Veteran  Association  has 
been  organized  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  a  bill  was 
passed,  June  27.  1892,  granting  a  pension  to  the 
survivors  and  widows  of  the  Indian  war,  who 
served  from  1847  to  1856,  inclusive.  He  also 
organized  the  first  board  of  emigration  having 
any  capital  behind  it,  and  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  same,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Portland 
City  Hospital  board  he  was  instrumental  in  re- 
ducing the  debt  of  $112,000  to  $35,000,  but  was 
afterward  compelled  to  see  the  church  lose  the 
building  through  mismanagement  when  the  finan- 
cial standing  was  so  nearly  secure.  One  of  Mr. 
Wood's  early  ventures  in  the  business  affairs  of 
the  city  of  Portland  was  his  entrance  into  the 
book  store  of  S.  J.  McCormick,  conducting  the 
business  successfully  for  three  years,  being  then 
but  nineteen  years  old.  After  he  became  a  citizen 
of  influence  and  power  in  this  citv  he  spent 
$40,000  to  advertise  the  state  of  Oregon  and  the 
city  of  Portland  in  the  eastern  states,  carrying 
out  this  long  planned  ambition  in  1891.  Into 
the  suburb  which  was  almost  entirelv  of  his  own 
plans  and  management  he  built  a  railroad  con- 
necting it  with  this  cj|:y,  bringing  the  fare  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  street  car  service. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Wood  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  religiously  is  a  member  of  the 
Taylor  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It 
was  against  the  odds  of  limited  advantages  in 
pioneer  days  and  failing  health  that  Mr.  Wood 
has  attained  the  position  which  is  today  recog- 
nized as  one  of  exceptional  honor'  even  among 
the  men  who  have  contributed  to  the  growth 
and  upbuilding  of  the  state.  He  has  been  a  great 
student,  gaining  his  wide  knowledge  through 
constant  and  tireless  application,  and  that  his 
efforts  are  appreciated  is  shown  in  the  esteem 
and  confidence  in  which  he  is  held  b^•  his  fellow 
citizens.  

A.  S.  HUNT.  Since  his  arrival  in  Clackamas 
county  in  1895.  A.  S.  Hunt  has  impressed  his 
worth   upon  the  development  of  the  communit\- 


of  Willamette  Falls,  where  he  has  creditably 
maintained  a  mercantile  business,  now  discontin- 
ued, and  where  in  1900  he  also  served  the  inter- 
ests of  Uncle  Sam  as  postmaster.  In  addition 
to  his  town  interests,  this  enthusiastic  appreci- 
ator  of  western  opportunities  has  purchased  five 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town,  where  he  is 
building  a  home  and  barn,  although  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  his  residence  will  be  in 
Willamette  Falls.  The  descendant  of  an  old 
eastern  family.  Mr.  Hunt  was  born  in  St.  Peter, 
Nicollet  county,  Minn.,  .August  8,  1865,  and  is 
the  oldest  of  the  nine  children  born  to  Joseph  R. 
and  Laura  E.  (Bacon)  Hunt,  natives  respect- 
ively of  Indiana  and  New  York  state. 

Joseph  R.  Hunt,  a  dentist  by  profession,  qual- 
ified for  his  chosen  calling  under  the  efficient  in- 
struction of  L.  B.  Chaniberlin,  of  Chicago,  111. 
While  in  Illinois  he  enlisted  for  a  three  and  a 
half  years"  service  in  the  Civil  war,  and  was  a 
non-commissioned  officer  in  Company  B,  Nine- 
teenth Illinois  \'olunteer  Infantry.  During  the 
service  he  saw  much  of  the  terrible  and  grew- 
some  side  of  warfare,  and  among  the  things  that 
caused  him  to  favor  peace  at  all  costs  was  in- 
carceration in  Libby  prison  for  a  period  of  three 
months.  In  this  historic  nightmare  his  health 
became  greatly  undermined,  and  after  his  dis- 
charge in  1864  it  was  many  weeks,  and  even 
months,  before  he  fully  recovered  his  health  and 
spirits.  After  the  war  Dr.  Hunt  located  in  St. 
Peter,  Nicollet  county,  Minn.,  where  he  practiced 
dentistry,  and  from  where  he  removed  to  Willa- 
mette Falls  in  1896,  and  is  here  still  practicing 
his  profession.  He  married  Laura  E.  Bacon, 
who  was  born  in  New  York,  and  who  has  proved 
a  helpmate  and  true  sympathizer  in  all  his  efforts 
for  advancement. 

The  youth  of  .\.  S.  Hunt  was  passed  princi- 
pally in  Minnesota,  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  where  he  was  appren- 
ticed, at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  a  photog- 
rapher. For  five  years  following  he  conducted 
an  independent  business  of  his  own,  experienc- 
ing considerable  success  as  an  artist  and  pho- 
tographer. In  1893  he  changed  his  place  of 
business  to  South  Dakota,  and  was  sufficiently 
successful  to  warrant  opening  two  places  of  bus- 
iness, one  at  Blunt  and  one  "at  Onida.  In  1895 
he  located  in  Willamette  Falls.  Ore.,  where  he 
engaged  in  a  general  merchandise  business,  and 
in  1900  managed  in  connection  therewith  the 
additional  responsibility  of  the  postmastership. 
.At  present  he  has  disposed  of  both  interests,  and 
will  devote  his  time  to  looking  after  his  citv  prop- 
erty and  to  the  development  "of  his  little  ranch. 

In  Minnesota  Mr.  Hunt  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Lois  P.  Perry,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and 
whose  father.  Thomas  Perry,  a  farmer,  died  in 
Alontana   after   his   retirement.      Three   children 
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have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hunt,  Orville  B., 
Hazel  and  Gladys.  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  is  fraternally  connected  with  the 
Alaccabees  and  the  Artisans.  He  is  one  of  the 
broad  minded,  enterprising  and  public  spirited 
men  of  his  community,  and  enjoys  the  respect 
and  good  will  of  all  who  know  him. 


HARRY  ANTONISEN.  Since  1878  Mr. 
Antonisen  has  been  identified  with  the  upbuild- 
ing of  Multnomah  county,  but  prior  to  settling 
here  he  had  a  rather  eventful  life.  His  birth 
occurred  in  Norway  October  5,  1852,  and  until 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  made  his  home  in  the 
town  of  Laurvig.  At  this  early  age  he  was  seized 
with  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  try  his  fortunes 
on  the  sea.  and  shipped  before  the  mast,  follow- 
ing this  life  for  eight  years.  In  1874  he  landed 
on  the  shores  of  America,  but  even  yet  his  taste 
for  a  seafaring  life  was  not  satiated  and  he 
made  several  trips  to  sea  out  of  New  York.  In 
1875  he  went  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Panama 
route,  and  the  same  year  came  to  Portland.  For 
about  twelve  years  he  engaged  in  salmon  fishing 
during  the  summer  seasons,  finding  this  a  re- 
nuuierative  occupation.  In  the  meantime,  in 
1878,  he  purchased  his  present  property  in 
Multnomah  county,  near  Palestine.  When  he 
bought  the  land  it  was  heavily  timbered  and  no 
improvements  whatever  had  been  made.  By  un- 
ceasing efforts  he  has  cleared  the  entire  tract, 
and  now  has  thirteen  acres  planted  to  fruits, 
berries  of  all  kinds,  cherries,  plums  and  jiears,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  potatoes. 

In  1884  Mr.  Antonisen  luarried  ^liss  Johanna 
Johnson,  also  a  native  of  Norway.  Seven  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are  named  as  fol- 
lows :  Adolph,  Ella,  Edward,  Roy  and  Lillian. 
For  six  years  Mr.  Antonisen  has  been  school  di- 
rector in  his  district.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  fraternally  is  connected  by  member- 
ship with  the  Ancient  Order  of  Lhiited  Workmen 
and  the  Granse. 


JOHN  HARMS.  A  resume  of  the  prominent 
German-American  farmers  of  Clackaiuas  county 
were  incomplete  without  due  mention  of  John 
Harms,  who  was  born  in  the  principality  of  Old- 
enburg, northwestern  Germany,  'October  17, 
1846.  This  same  portion  of  the  empire  had  been 
the  home  of  his  ancestors  for  manv  generations, 
his  father,  Herman,  being  l)orn  there  in  1804. 
and  thereafter  engaging  in  seafaring  between 
Germany  and  New  York.  His  mother,  Gretchen 
(Malstead)  Harms,  was  bom  in  Oldenburg,  and 
died  in  luT  native  land  in  i8r)0. 


As  was  the  custom  for  all  the  boys  of  the 
Fatherland,  John  Harms  was  expected  to  earn 
his  living  from  fourteen  years  on,  and  he  put 
into  execution  a  long  cherished  desire  to  follow 
the  uncertain  fortunes  of  the  sea.  As  a  cabin 
boy  he  soon  found  his  way  to  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
and  thereafter  made  several  trips  to  the  West 
Indies  and  China,  sailing  before  the  mast  for 
about  ten  years.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
took  his  last  voyage  upon  the  high  seas  on  the 
Hertha,  which  landed  in  Portland  with  a 
Chinese  emigrant  cargo  of  three  hundred  and 
nine  souls.  He  lived  in  Portland  a  short  time 
and  then  found  employment  on  a  farm  near  Au- 
rora, Ore.,  and  after  eight  months  began  to 
work  on  the  locks  at  ( )regon  City.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  a  year  he  rented  a  farm  for  ten 
months,  and  in  1874  bought  the  homestead  of 
eighty  acres  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
Forty  acres  of  this  land  are  under  cultivation 
at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Harms  is  success- 
fully engaging  in  a  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising  business.  The  thrift  and  enterprise  for 
which  his  countrymen  are  famed  are  recogniz- 
able in  every  department  of  his  farm,  neatness 
and  order  being  the  key  note  most  apparent  to 
the  visitor. 

In  1872  j\Ir.  Harms  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Gezenna  Harms,  of  which  union  there 
were  born  five  children:  Hermann;  Mary,  de- 
ceased :  George,  deceased ;  Hannah ;  and  Ded- 
rick.  ;\Ir.  Harms  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  served  as  road  super- 
visor for  two  years ;  and  as  school  director  and 
clerk  for  four  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran   Church   at   i\Iacksburg. 


JAMES  W.  SMITH.  Since  1897  the  gen- 
eral merchandise  store  of  James  W.  Smith  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  business  world  of 
Macksburg.  This  thoroughh-  capable  and  enter- 
prising citizen  was  born  in  Scotland  county. 
Mo.,  .\ugust  21,  1862,  his  father,  Washington 
G.  Smith,  having  been  born  in  Kentucky.  The 
father  became  identified  with  Scotland  county. 
Mo.,  in  1849,  ^•'"^l  from  there  crossed  the  plains 
to  California  with  ox-teams,  eventually  spending 
a  \ear  at  mining  with  but  indifferent  success. 
Returning  to  ■Missouri  via  the  Horn,  he  re- 
mained there  until  the  time  of  the  Pike's  Peak 
excitem.ent.  where  he  again  tried  his  hand  at 
niining.  with  about  the  same  results  as  before. 
Missovn"i  thereafter  continued  to  be  his  home  until 
1875.  when  he  came  to  Oregon  and  located 
near  Liberal,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  for 
two  years,  and  then  bought  a  farm  near  Macks- 
burg. where  he  lived  until  his  deatli.  The  chil- 
dren Ixiru  into  his  family  are  as  foUow'^ :  Mar- 
tha,  now    Mrs.   Klingler   of   Macksburg;   .^arah. 
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Airs.    Baty    of    Canby ;    Henry,    of    Canby ;    and 
James  W. 

The  3^oungest  in  his  father's  family,  James 
W.  Smith  remained  on  the  home  farm  until 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  bought  a 
portion  of  the  old  homestead  and  engaged  in  in- 
dependent farming.  From  this  peaceful  life  he 
graduated  into  mercantile  affairs,  and  has  since 
but  partially  managed  his  farm.  He  married, 
in  May,  1885,  Josephine  Klingler,  a  native  of 
Clackamas  county,  who  has  borne  him  three 
children :  Ida  L.,  Chester  H.  and  Lela  B.  Mr. 
Smith  is  independent  in  politics,  and  though 
never  seeking  or  caring  mvich  for  public  office,  has 
acceptably  served  the  community  as  school  di- 
rector and  clerk,  and  as  supervisor  for  five  years. 
He  is  fraternally  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Aurora,  Ore. ;  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  of  Macksburg;  and 
the  Grange  of  Molalla. 


SAMUEL  SWIFT.  As  in  the  heyday  of 
youth  men  long  for  the  giant  possibilities  within 
the  borders  of  cities,  so  in  after  life,  with  faculties 
matured  and  illusions  vanished,  they  again  gravi- 
tate towards  those  ceaseless  activities  which  whet 
their  interests,  and  tune  their  hearts  and  minds 
to  a  more  than  bountiful  present.  Such  an  one  is 
Samuel  Swift,  strong  in  mind  and  character, 
brave  and  resourceful  in  emergency,  and  since 
August  27,  1850,  a  resident  of  the  great  state  of 
Oregon.  Cherishing  a  pride  of  birth  scarcely 
exceeded  by  any  of  his  friends  in  Portland,  and 
which  is  hardly  understood  outside  the  confines 
of  New  England,  Mr.  Swift  is  descended  from 
paternal  ancestors  who  pursued  their  various 
occupations  in  the  snug  and  picturesque  country 
of  Wales,  while  on  the  maternal  side  he  inherits 
the  wit  and  resource  of  the  children  of  Ireland, 
liorn  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  .\ugust  21,  1821,  he 
is  a  son  of  Samuel  Swift,  born  in  Amenia, 
Dutchess  county.  N.  Y.,  and  who  died  in  Mid- 
(lleburv,  \'t..  at  the  age  of  ninety-three  years. 

Samuel  Swift  the  elder  was  a  father  of  whom 
any  son  might  be  proud,  and  whose  life  gave  out 
encouragement  and  hope  to  all  with  whom  he 
was  associated.  The  son  of  a  Congregational 
clergyman,  he  came  honestly  by  his  love  of 
knowledge  and  his  desire  to  ennoble  his  manhood 
by  more  than  ordinary  exertion.  A  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  oldest  one  living 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  strove  to  advance  the 
cause  of  edtication,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  his  alma  mater,  but  as  a 
promoter  of  the  public  school  system  of  Middle- 
bury,  to  which  he  removed  as  a  young  man.  He 
became  prominent  in  Vermont  politics,  was 
coimty  judge  for  many  years,  and  served  as 
clerk  of  Addison   county   for  thirtv-three   rears. 


During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  secretary  to  the 
governor  of  Vermont.  He  led  a  very  active  and 
in  many  ways  rare  life,  as  became  a  thoughtful, 
conservative  and  cultured  member  of  Ameri- 
can aristocracy.  Through  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Yoimg,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
1800,  and  who  died  in  1842,  ten  children  were 
born,  of  whom  Samuel  and  Edward  only  are 
living,  the  latter  being  an  attorney  and  business 
man  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Of  the  other  children  in 
the  family  George  S.,  who  was  judge  of  the 
recorder's  court  of  Detroit  for  twenty-seven 
years,  died  in  that  city  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  representative  citizens 
of  Detroit,  his  death  was  mourned  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  The  papers  of 
the  city  in  an  editorial  way  praised  him  highly, 
and  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  no  one  was  more 
sincere  in  the  performance  of  duty  than  was  he. 
.\t  his  death  the  bar  of  the  city  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  respect.  For  three  years  he  had  been 
an  invalid  and  by  special  legislation  he  was  given 
an  assistant  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  office. 
Frederick  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war  and  died 
of  fever  during  the  service  at  Harrison's  Land- 
ing ;  Charlotte  married  Matthew  Gordon  and 
lived  to  an  advanced  age. 

Equipped  with  a  common  school  education, 
Samuel  Swift,  Jr.,  left  home  in  1837,  taking  with 
him  to  Illinois  a  robust  constitution,  and  deeply 
seated  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  After  a  short 
stop  in  Alton  he  went  to  work  for  a  man  who 
conducted  a  general  merchandise  store  in  Macou- 
pin county,  and  eight  months  later  went  to  live 
with  an  uncle  who  had  recently  located  in  Knox 
cotmty.  While  thus  employed  on  an  average 
sized  middle  west  farm  he  became  interested  in 
the  developments  in  the  far  west,  and  April  23, 
1850,  set  out  on  a  journey  of  seventy-five  days 
to  California.  Departing  from  prescribed  cus- 
tom he  availed  himself  of  horse  rather  than  ox- 
teams,  and  owing  to  feeding  and  caring  for  his 
faithful  friends,  was  enabled  to  make  an  average 
of  forty  miles  a  day.  Going  by  way  of  Salt 
Lake  City  he  was  personally  introduced  to  Brig- 
ham  Young,  but  otherwise  his  westward  wa}'  was 
uneventful  nor  hindered  by  Indian  attacks  or 
severe  illness.  After  a  month  spent  in  the  mines 
of  California  he  came  to  Portland  in  a  sailer  that 
was  twenty  days  between  ports,  and  after  a  short 
time  in  Portland  he  went  to  Oregon  City  and 
worked  at  whatever  presented  itself  in  the  way 
of  a  livelihood.  Soon  afterward  the  warehouses 
of  Hedges  &  Barlow  were  completed  in  the  town, 
the  first  to  be  erected  above  the  falls.  Mr.  Swift 
became  interested  in  this  venture,  was  a  partner 
until  disposing  of  his  stock  in  1854,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  local  agent  for  the  first  line  of 
boats  to  rtui  above  the   falls  and  on   the  upper 
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river.  Retiring  from  the  agency  and  warehouse 
he  located  a  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  near  Harrisburg.  Linn  county,  improved 
the  place,  and  engaged  in  a  large  stock  business 
for  many  rears.  When  the  grass  had  been  eaten 
off  the  ranges  he  turned  up  the  ground  with  a 
plow  and  put  in  grain  in  large  quantities,  this  be- 
ing his  principal  source  of  revenue  as  long  as  he 
remained  there,  which  was  until  i860.  Mr.  Swift 
next  improved  a  place  near  Junction  City,  and 
later  on  improved  a  farm  not  far  away,  remaining 
on  the  same  until  1878.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Swift  moved  to  Eugene  and  purchased  an  inter- 
est in  the  Eugene  Flour  &  Milling  Company, 
aided  in  the  management  of  the  same  until  sell- 
ing out  in  1892,  in  which  year  he  purchased  his 
present  home  in  Portland.  Though  since  living 
retired,  he  is  ceaselessly  interested  in  the  moving 
panorama  around  him,  intelligently  noting  the 
municipal,  political,  industrial  and  educational 
growth,  and  never  for  an  instant  regretting  the 
good  fortune  which  directed  his  ambitious  young 
steps  to  the  northwest. 

Like  the  majority  of  the  pioneers  of  the  west, 
Mr.  Swift  has  not  proceeded  towards  success 
single  handed,  but  owes  much  to  the  practical  as- 
sistance and  unfailing  good  fellowship  of  a  de- 
voted wife.  He  married  three  years  after  com- 
ing here,  in  1853,  Sarah  Carson,  who  was  born 
in  Indiana,  and  died  in  Portland  in  1894.  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years.  Mrs.  Swift  came  to  Oregon 
with  her  parents  in  1853,  having  received  a 
common  school  education  in  her  native  state. 
.She  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  of  whom 
Ceorge  C.  born  in  Linn  countw  December  16, 
1854,  died  in  that  county  in  1 891.  He  was  a 
farmer  and  stock-raiser,  and  left  a  son,  Samuel, 
who  is  living  with  his  mother  in  Astoria.  Fran- 
ces is  the  wife  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Clark  of  Portland, 
and  has  two  children,  Dorris  and  Gordon.  In 
national  affairs  a  Republican,  Mr.  Swift  has 
never  desired  or  worked  for  office,  although  he 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  Knox  county, 
111.,  when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
of  the  Oreeon  Pioneer  .\ssociation. 


SAMUEL  \\'(  )LFER.  Xumbcred  among  the 
( )regon  pioneers  of  1863  and  among  the  present 
|)rogressive  farmers  of  Clackamas  county  is 
.'^amuel  Wolfer,  who  was  born  in  Harrison 
county.  Ind.,  February  16.  1839,  being  a  son  of 
Rudolph  and  Katherine  (\'ocht)  Wolfer,  natives 
respectively  of  Ohio  and  Wurtemberg.  Germany. 
His  father,  who  was  a  printer  during  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  eventually  turned  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  For  a  time  he  made  his 
honie  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  there  moved  to 
Indiana,  but   nine    vcars   later   settled   in   r>ethel. 


Shelby  county,  Mo.  In  1863  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  driving  a  mule  team,  while 
his  sons  drove  the  oxen.  For  some  years  he  has 
made  his  home  in  Aurora,  this  state,  where  he  is 
now  living  retired  from  active  pursuits.  His 
wife  came  to  the  United  States  with  her  parents 
and  settled  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  she  met  Mr. 
Wolfer.  Her  death  occurred  in  Oregon  in  1881. 
In  her  family  there  were  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Samuel  was  next  to  the 
oldest.  He  received  meagre  educational  ad- 
vantages and  from  an  early  age  was  dependent 
upon  his  own  efforts  for  a  livelihood.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  he  began  to  manufac- 
ture shoes,  combining  that  trade  with  farm  pur- 
suits, and  having  his  home  first  in  Bethel.  AIo., 
and  later  in  Needy.  Ore.  The  property  of  which 
he  is  now  the  owner  comprises  seventy-five  and 
one-half  acres,  of  which  thirty  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  the  balance  being  utilized  for  the 
pasturage  of  stock.  W^ith  the  exception  of  four 
acres  in  hops  and  four  acres  in  potatoes,  all  of 
the  tillable  land  is  under  general  farm  products. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wolfer  was  solemnized 
in  Aurora,  Ore.,  and  united  him  with  Margaret 
\'ogt,  who  was  born  in  Palmyra,  Mo.  Her 
father,  Andrew  Vogt,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  and 
settled  in  Palmyra,  Mo.,  later  removing  to 
Bethel,  same  state,  where  his  daughter  met  the 
gentleman  whom  she  later  married  in  Oregon. 
During  1866  the  \'ogt  family  crossed  the  plains 
to  Oregon  and  settled  at  Aurora,  Marion  county, 
where  ]\lr.  Vogt  continued  to  follow  the  wagon- 
maker's  trade  in  which  he  had  previously  en- 
gaged. His  death  occurred  in  Aurora  about 
"1888.  In  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfer 
there  are  four  children.  Phrona  is  the  wife  of 
Grant  B.  Dimick  of  Oregon  City,  this  state ; 
Katherine  is  the  wife  of  Colman  Marks,  a  farmer 
living  near  Needy ;  Henry  A.  is  employed  in  a 
hardware  store  at  Aurora ;  and  Charles  remains 
with  his  parents. 

The  Republican  party  has  in  Mr.  Wolfer  a 
stanch  exponent  of  its  platform.  At  various 
times  his  fellow-workers  in  the  party  have  en- 
deavored to  secure  his  consent  to  run  for  local 
offices,  but  to  all  he  returns  the  same  answer, 
declining  to  take  his  time  and  thought  from 
home  cares  to  indulge  in  the.  to  him.  vmsatis- 
factory  field  of  public  life.  However,  he  is 
public-spirited,  enthusiastic  in  all  movements  for 
the  benefit  of  Clackamas  county,  a  contributor 
to  such  projects,  and  in  every  respect  a  progress- 
ive citizen.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  State  Militia,  but  had  been 
honorably  discharged,  although  subject  to  call, 
some  time  prior  to  leaving  that  state  for  Oregon. 
On  July  24.  1862,  he  joined  Militia  Company  F, 
Seventieth    Regiment.     Later   in   the   same   vear 
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he  was  ordered  out,  his  company  being  assigned 
to  post  duty  in  the  fort  at  Shelby ville,  Mo., 
where  it  remained  about  ninety  days.  Mr. 
Wolfer's  attention  is  given  closely  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  place,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
pride  to  him  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  residence,  of  modern 
construction.  His  barns,  too,  are  of  a  substan- 
tial character,  his  granaries  are  large,  and  his 
dryer  is  excellently  adapted  to  his  hop  industry, 
in  which,  like  many  of  his  neighbors,  he  is  to 
some  extent  interested.  Mr.  Wolfer  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  Hubbard  Post  No.  59,  G.  A. 
R.,  but  has  transferred  to  Needy  Post,  which  has 
since  disbanded.  At  one  time  Mr.  Wolfer  served 
as  commander  of  the  post. 


appointed  by  President  McKinley.  and  is  at  pres- 
ent in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  Uncle  Sam  as  rep- 
resented in  her  adopted  town.  ^Nlr.  Montgomery 
was  a  man  of  sterling  characteristics,  and  made 
many  friends  during  his  residence  in  Oregon. 


FRANCIS  HARVEY  MONTGOMERY. 
To  an  altogether  creditable  life  Francis  H. 
Montgomery  added  the  distinction  of  a  long  war 
service  during  the  Rebellion,  and  many  years  of 
educational  work  and  farming.  He  was  born 
in  Gentry  county.  Mo.,  July  19,  1842,  his  father 
and  mother  being  natives  of  the  same  state. 
With  their  family  of  six  boys  the  parents  came 
to  Oregon  in  1864,  located  on  a  farm,  and  were 
quite  successful  as  farmers  and  stock-raisers. 

In  the  common  schools  of  Edinburg,  Mo., 
Francis  H.  Montgomery  received  his  prelimin- 
ary education,  and  having  qualified  as  a  teacher 
he  engaged  in  educational  work  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Missouri.  This  worthy  occupation  was 
interrupted  by  the  more  urgent  demand  for  his 
services  in  the  Civil  war,  and  in  September,  1862, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Twenty-third  Mis- 
souri Volunteer  Infantry,  as  a  private,  and  was 
promoted  in  due  time  to  the  rank  of  orderly  ser- 
geant. Mr.  Montgomery  participated  in  many 
of  the  grewsome  battles  of  the  war,  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Grand  Review  on  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue in  Washington.  He  was  mustered  out  in 
July,  1865,  and  upon  returning  to  Missouri  again 
took  up  his  occupation  of  teaching.  Alarch  26, 
1868,  Mr.  Montgomery  married  Sarah  E.  Black- 
wood, a  native  of  Kentucky,  but  reared  in  Mis- 
souri, and  after  his  marriage  engaged  in  farming 
near  Pattonsburg,  Mo.,  continuing  there  until 
1877. 

From  Pattonsburg,  ]\Io.,  Mr.  Montgomery 
came  to  Oregon,  locating  at  Mountaindale,  where 
he  purchased  a  farm  upon  which  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1880,  leaving  four  children:  Drusilla, 
living  with  her  mother ;  Marcus,  a  telegraph  op- 
erator; Musetta  E.,  living  in  Condon.  Ore.;  and 
M\rtle,  residing  at  Cornelius.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Mrs.  Montgomery  managed  the 
farm  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  soon  after  re- 
moving to  Cornelius  was  appointed  postmistress 
of  the  place,  serving  for  five  years.     She  was  re- 


J.\COB  MUNDORFF.  A  recently  erected 
and  thorouglily  modern  rural  residence  marks 
a  stage  in  the  successful  career  of  Jacob  Mun- 
dorff,  one  of  the  popular  and  enterprising  farm- 
ers of  Clackamas  county.  Mr.  Mundorff  has  in- 
herited from  Teutonic  ancestors  the  most  reliable 
traits  of  his  countrymen,  traits  which  have 
played  a  remarkable  part  in  the  development  of 
this  great  state.  He  was  born  in  Hesse-Darm- 
stadt May  24,  1843,  ^nd  is  the  second  youngest 
of  the  six  sons  and  two  daughters  born  to  Peter 
and  Anna  Catherine  Mundorfif,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  in  Germany,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  and  whose  father,  Peter,  was 
a  farmer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 
Peter  Mundorff  was  born  in  Germany  in  1800, 
and  in  time  owned  forty-five  acres  of  land,  quite 
a  good  sized  farm  considering  the  part  of  Ger- 
many in  which  he  lived.     He  died  in  1877. 

Jacob  Mundorff  had  an  uneventful  childhood, 
and  while  assisting  with  the  care  of  the  paternal 
farm  attended  the  public  schools.  He  early 
evinced  thrifty  and  industrious  tendencies,  and 
ambition  induced  him  to  come  to  America  in 
1867.  He  located  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  found 
employment  in  a  coopering  establishment,  after- 
wards working  in  a  brewery  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  a  couple  of  years.  In  Akron,  Ohio,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  brewing  business,  and  in  1871  was 
able  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Clark  county,  111., 
consisting  of  eighty  acres.  However,  he  did  not 
live  on  the  farm  at  that  time,  but  rather  went  to 
Evansville,  Ind.,  where  he  conducted  a  brewery. 
and  later  to  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  worked  as  a 
cooper  during  the  fall  and  winter.  During  that 
summer  he  returned  to  his  farm,  and  for  five 
years  devoted  himself  to  its  cultivation.  Hoping 
to  profit  by  a  change  of  location,  Mr.  Mundorff 
removed  to  Lyon  county,  Kans.,  near  Americus, 
and  thirteen  miles  north  of  Emporia,  where  he 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  and 
engaged  in  general  farming.  Four  years  in 
Kansas  convinced  him  that  it  was  not  the  place 
he  was  looking  for,  and  in  1881  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon, purchasing  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  near  Canby.  As  fine  a  farm  has  de- 
veloped under  the  energy  of  this  model  farmer  as 
is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  county,  and  in 
addition  to  general  farming  he  raises  considerable 
fruit,  six  acres  being  under  prunes  and  two 
acres  under  apples  and  pears.  The  balance  of 
the  land  is  devoted  to  hav  and  grain. 
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In  Illinois,  in  1S72,  Mr.  Mundorff  married 
Pauline  Heller,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  who 
is  the  mother  of  three  children  :  Annie  K.,  the  wife 
of  M.  C.  Mace  of  Portland;  Lizzie,  the  wife  of 
W.  E.  Camera  of  La  Grande;  and  John,  living 
with  his  parents.  Mr.  jNIundorff  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  has  been  school  clerk  and  trustee. 
With  his  family  he  is  a  member  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal German  Church. 


JAMES  A.  HAXNAGEX.  At  present  a  res- 
ident of  Liberal  and  one  of  the  progressive  and 
capable  business  men  of  Clackamas  county,  Mr. 
Hannagen  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  April 
13,  1861.  His  father,  William,  likewise  a  native 
of  that  province,  born  on  the  St.  Johns  river, 
became  a  ship  carpenter,  and  for  forty  years  fol- 
lowed that  occupation  with  scarcely  an  interrup- 
tion. During  1875  he  came  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  his  first  location  was  in  Humboldt  county, 
Cal,  and  there  he  engaged  in  the  building  of 
dams  and  flumes,  as  well  as  in  other  work  with 
which  his  long  experience  in  the  ship  building 
business  had  made  him  familiar.  Removing  to 
Carson  City,  Nev..  he  worked  in  the  timber 
regions  for  a  short  period.  After  three  years 
in  the  far  west  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  there  engaged  in  farming. 
At  the  present  time,  though  about  seventy-eight 
vears  of  age,  he  is  still  active  and  hearty,  and 
personally  superintends  his  business  interests, 
making  his  home  at  St.  Stephens,  New  Bruns- 
wick. His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Elizabeth  Doon,  was  born  in  New  Brunswick 
and  is  still  living.  They  are  the  parents  of  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing, James  A.  being  fourth  in  order  of  birth. 
His  education  was  very  limited ;  indeed,  he  had 
few  advantages  in  his  youth,  and  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  since  acquired  is  the  result  of  self- 
culture,   observation   and  habits  of  reading. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Hannagen 
went  to  the  Kennebec  region  of  Maine,  and 
worked  in  a  sawmill  on  the  river.  After  five 
months  he  proceeded  to  Minnesota  and  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  in  Minneapolis,  as  an  em- 
ploye of  others.  Eour  years  later  he  started  for 
the  far  west,  arriving  in  Nevada  in  the  fall  of 
1882  and  stopping  for  a  time  at  Carson  City, 
that  state.  A  later  location  was  in  Humboldt 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  was  employed  at  logging 
for  seven  years.  From  there  lie  went  to  Butte 
county,  Cal.,  and  found  employment  at  logging. 
The  year  1889  found  him  in  Oregon,  where  his 
first  employment  was  at  logging.  In  1897  he  es- 
tablislied  his  home  at  Liberal,  where  he  bought 
out  a  general  merchandise  store  and  began  in 
bu.=iness  for  himself.  During  1891  he  took  up  a 
homestead  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv  acres 


on  the  Columbia  river,  and  this  land  is  still  in 
his  possession.  Politically  he  has  never  allied 
himself  with  any  party,  but  is  independent  in 
his  views,  while  in  religion  he  is  a  Catholic  and 
fraternally  is  connected  with  the  Maccabees.  His 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  Portland  and  united 
him  with  Etta  L.  Morey,  who  was  born  in  Cat- 
taraugus county,  N.  Y.,  and  by  whom  he  has 
two  children,  Clyde  J.  and  Nellie  Elizabeth. 
^irs.  Hannagen  is  a  daughter  of  Levi  Morey, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  and  still  makes  his 
home  in  that  state.  After  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits  he  is  now  in  retirement 
and  makes  his  home  at  East  Randolph.  Mrs. 
Hannagen  is  a  capable  business  woman  and  is 
filling  with  ability  the  office  of  postmaster  of 
Liberal,  to  which.  May  4,  1898,  she  received  the 
appointment    under    President    McKinley. 


JOHN  LEONARD.  The  quiet  little  island 
of  Sauvie's  does  not  boast  many  ranches  or  farms 
more  productive  or  prosperous  than  that  owned 
and  conducted  by  Mr.  Leonard,  who  for  more 
than  forty  years  has  been  identified  with  the  up- 
building of  this  part  of  Multnomah  county.  He 
was  born  October  8,  1829,  in  Lafayette,  Ind., 
and  there  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
was  reared  upon  his  father's  farm,  dutifully  as- 
sisting in  the  chores  and  attending  the  district 
school  as  opportunity  was  afforded  him.  Before 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  however,  he  felt  it  his 
dut)-  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  own 
maintenance,  and  with  that  idea  in  mind  he  went 
to  McLean  county.  111.,  working  out  on  a  farm 
until  1849,  i"  which  year  he  went  farther  west, 
going  to  CJttumwa,  Iowa.  Buying  a  ranch  there 
he  settled  upon  it  and  gave  his  attention  to  its 
improvement  and  cultivation  until  1852.  The 
latter  year  marked  the  beginning  of  the  era  of 
his  identification  with  Oregon's  upbuilding. 
With  a  friend  he  equipped  himself  with  four 
yoke  of  cattle  and  started  to  cross  the  plains, 
but  before  they  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains 
Air.  Leonard  was  left  in  solitude,  his  friend  hav- 
ing died.  After  four  months  of  weary,  lonely 
traveling  he  finally  reached  Portland.  At  once 
he  was  impressed  with  the  desire  to  locate,  and 
taking  up  a  donation  claim  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  in  Powell's  valley,  made  his  home 
upon  it  until  he  sold  it  three  years  later.  Com- 
ing to  Sauvie's  Island  about  that  time  he  pre- 
empted a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  the  center  of  the  island,  and  for  fifteen 
years,  or  until  coming  to  his  present  farm,  gave 
it  his  care  and  attention.  Besides  engaging  ex- 
tensively in  the  dairy  business  and  stock-raising 
he  devotes  considerable  of  his  land  to  grazing 
purposes.  That  he  thoroughly  understands  his 
calling  and  is  successful  in  the  management  of 
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his  large  farm  of  one  thousand  acres,  one  needs 
to  look  but  once  to  be  convinced. 

In  the  year  1854  was  celebrated  the  marriage 
of  John  Leonard  and  Miss  America  Stump,  and 
of  the  children  born  to  them  the  following  are 
living :  Annie,  the  wife  of  Edwin  Gilleham ; 
John  P.  and  George,  both  of  whom  reside  on  the 
island;  Matilda  D.,  the  wife  of  Preston  Walker; 
and  Andrew,  who  is  at  home  with  his  parents. 
In  political  affairs  Mr.  Leonard  gives  the  weight 
of  his  sympathies  to  the  Democratic  party.  He 
has  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  has 
also  been  of  great  assistance  on  the  school  board, 
holding  a  number  of  important  positions.  About 
thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Leonard  was  nominated 
for  the  state  legislature,  his  failure  of  election 
being  caused  by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Republicans  voted  in  favor  of  high  tariff. 


JOHN  WRIGHT  SHUTE.  The  career  of 
John  Wright  Shute,  banker  and  land  owner  of 
Hillsboro,  Washington  county,  has  been  char- 
acterized by  extreme  caution  and  conservatism 
and  consequent  steady  growth.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  thrift  begotten  of  industry,  the  positive 
purpose  born  of  moral  motive  and  the  vigorous 
mentality  that  is  nurtured  and  strengthened  by 
upright  living  are  the  enviable  heritages  from 
Dutch  ancestors  who  early  settled  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  in  New  York 
state.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Shute 
fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his 
father,  Lewis  P.  Shute,  was  born  in  New  York 
state,  and  there  engaged  in  farming  until  remov- 
ing to  Decorah,  Iowa,  six  months  before  his 
death.  His  wife,  formerly  Eliza  Jane  Wright, 
was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter  of 
John  Y.  Wright,  and  of  Scotch  descent.  Mrs. 
Shute,  whose  death  occurred  in  New  York,  was 
the  mother  of  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  one  son  and  one  daughter 
are  still  living,  John  W.  being  the  fourth  oldest 
in  the  family.  Two  of  the  sons  served  in  the 
Civil  war  in  a  New  York  regiment,  and  Alex- 
ander, whose  period  of  service  extended  through- 
out the  entire  time,  was  wounded  several  times, 
and  for  some  time  was  an  inmate  of  Libby  prison. 

A  native  of  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  J.  W. 
Shute  was  born  February  17,  1840,  and  was 
reared  on  the  home  farm.  The  limited  resources 
of  the  family  necessitated  his  assumption  of  earlv 
responsibility,  and  his  arduous  home  duties  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  any  further  education 
in  the  neighborhood  schools  after  he  had  reached 
his  ninth  year.  In  1857  '^^  removed  to  Kankakee, 
111.,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  started  for 
Oregon,  coming  by  way  of  New  York  City,  Pan- 
ama, San  Francisco  and  Portland.  Arriving  in 
Oregon  in  January,  1858,  he  began  to  work  on  a 


farm  in  Washington  county.  Subsequently  he 
rented  land  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  at  Walla 
Walla  valle}',  Ore.,  engaged  in  farming  as  a 
farm  hand  for  one  year.  Returning  to  Alultno- 
mah  county  he  conducted  a  mercantile  business 
and  warehouse  in  company  with  C.  B.  Comstock 
and  Lafayette  Scoggin,  their  location  being 
Springville,  where  they  met  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. At  the  expiration  of  a  year  he  sold  out 
his  business  and  located  on  a  farm  of  eighty 
acres  near  the  place  where  he  now  resides,  and 
which  land  he  still  owns.  To  this  he  had  added 
from  time  to  time  until  at  one  time  he  possessed 
eight  hundred  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  was  well 
improved. 

In  1888  Mr.  Shute  located  in  Hillsboro  and 
incorporated  the  First  National  Bank,  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  became  its  president,  and 
remained  at  its  head  until  the  bank  was  liquidated 
and  closed  out  in  1897.  While  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  president,  in  1893,  many  banks  of 
the  country  were  closing  their  doors,  and  conse- 
quently many  of  the  depositors  of  this  bank  were 
watching  with  much  anxiety.  On  July  29,  of 
that  year,  one  large  bank  of  Portland  and  the 
bank  at  Forest  Grove  closed  their  doors.  The 
next  day  being  Sunday  much  anxiety  prevailed 
among  the  depositors  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Hillsboro,  and  early  Monday  morning  many 
of  the  depositors  gathered  at  the  bank.  Five 
minutes  before  the  time  to  open  the  doors  for 
business  the  president  opened  the  doors  and 
invited  all  depositors  who  wished  their  money 
to  come  in.  He  himself  then  took  the  cashier's 
window  and  paid  out  the  cash  to  the  anxious 
depositors  until  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  Tliere 
being  plenty  of  cash  still  in  sight  the  remainder 
of  the  depositors  withdrew,  satisfied  that  their 
money  was  in  the  bank  and  therefore  did  not 
want  to  draw  it.  That  ended  the  run  and  the 
day  vv'ound  up  with  more  profit  for  the  day  than 
for  any  other  during  its  time.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  had  an  exciting  experience  with  burglars 
who  attempted  to  rob  the  bank.  While  passing 
through  a  small  skirt  of  timber  a  little  before 
sundown,  on  his  way  from  the  bank  to  his  home 
which  lay  about  three  miles  distant,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  band  of  men,  at  least  eight  in  number, 
who  tied  his  hands  and  marched  him  to  the  creek 
bank,  and  there  prepared  to  strangle  him  if  he 
did  not  give  them  the  combination  to  the  bank 
vault  and  safe.  The  safe  having  a  time  lock 
they  could  not  get  it  open,  and  about  two  o'clock 
they  desisted  in  their  efforts  and  released  the 
brave   president. 

After  the  closing  down  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hillsboro  Mr.  Shute  purchased  the 
building  and  established  a  private  bank,  which 
has  become  a  very  successful  and  substantial 
financial  institution.    Aside  from  his  farming  and 
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banking  interests  Mr.  Shute  holds  stock  m  the 
Mazama  Mining  &  MiUing  Company,  at  Sparta, 
which  propertv  is  very  vahiable  and  promising. 
He  is  the  owner  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  fine  land  adjoining  Hillsboro,  besides  numer- 
ous valuable  brick  blocks,  city  lots  and  residences. 
A  Republican  in  national  politics,  he  has  served 
several  terms  as  county  commissioner,  but  other- 
wise has  not  identified  himself  with  the  local  poli- 
tical undertakings. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Shute  occurred  in 
Washington  county.  Ore.,  in  November,  1867, 
and  united  him  with  Elizabeth  Constable,  a 
native  of  Oregon,  her  parents  having  crossed  the 
plains  and  located  in  this  state  in  1849.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children,  of  whom 
Edward  is  on  the  home  farm,  and  Artie  C.  is 
cashier  of  the  bank.  A  daughter,  ^Mattie,  died 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  a  second  wife  ]\Ir. 
Shute  married  Mary  E.  Smith,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  which  union  there  is  one  child,  Henry 
Tracy.  Mrs.  Shute  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


were  very  early  settlers  of  Oregon,  and  of  which 
union  there  have  been  born  five  children.  Kath- 
leen, the  second  daughter,  is  known  throughout 
her  native  state  as  a  noted  vocalist.  Mr.  Lawler 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  fraternally  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Red  Men  of  Portland. 


ISAAC  LAWLER.  The  transportation  facil- 
ities of  Portland  are  materially  augmented  by 
the  up-to-date  livery  business  of  Isaac  Lawler, 
one  of  the  very  old  settlers  of  Oregon,  and  a 
most  enterprising  and  successful  man.  "Sir. 
Lawler  was  born  in  Dublin.  Ireland.  April  22. 
1844,  and  from  his  father,  Edward,  inherits  his 
preference  for  his  occupation,  the  elder  man 
having  been  employed  in  a  large  livery  business 
in  Dublin  for  many  years.  The  family  is  a 
very  old  one,  and  traces  its  ancestors  far  back 
into  the  history  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  youngest  of  the  seven  boys  born  into 
his  father's  family,  Isaac  Lawler  was  educated 
in  the  national  and  Christian  Brothers'  schools 
of  Dublin,  and  in  early  life  became  somewhat 
familiar  with  his  father's  business.  In  the  fall 
of  1865  he  came  to  New  York  City,  and  a  few 
years  later  came  to  San  Francisco  via  Nicaragua, 
and  in  1867  located  in  Portland,  where  he  was 
variously  employed  until  1884.  The  same  year 
he  started  the  livery  business  of  which  he  is  now 
manager  and  proprietor,  and  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  business 
world  of  Portland.  In  a  small  way  a  modest 
enterprise  was  encouraged  by  an  appreciative 
few,  and  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Lawler  has  a 
large  steady,  as  well  as  transient,  trade.  The 
business  is  located  on  the  corner  of  Couch  and 
Fifteenth  streets,  and  one-half  block  is  taken 
up  with  barns  and  stables,  the  ground  dimen- 
sions being  200x100.  The  enterprise  is  called 
the  Isaac  Lawler  Club  Stables. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Lawler  was  united  in  mar- 
riage   with    Honora    ]\r.    Egan,    whose    parents 


AUGUST  KANNE.  Unquestionably  the  fin- 
est ranch  in  this  part  of  Clackamas  county  is  that 
of  August  Kanne,  who  came  from  ^Minnesota  in 
1888,  purchased  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  comprising  his  present  farm,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  most  intelligent  efforts  to  its 
improvement.  While  Mr.  Kanne  is  making  a 
specialty  of  small  grains,  he  engages  in  general 
farming  and  stock-raising,  grows  considerable 
fruit  and  has  a  vine}ard  which  goes  to  the  ex- 
tremes of  producing  quantity  and  quality. 

The  earliest  youth  of  j\Ir.  Kanne  was  spent  in 
Prussia,  northern  Germany,  where  he  was  born 
May  3,  1844.  His  father,  Charles  Kanne,  was 
born  in  Prussia  and  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade. 
The  older  man  brought  his  family  to  America 
in  1856,  August  being  at  that  time  twelve  years 
old.  They  settled  in  Minnesota,  took  up  a  claim 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  there  the 
father  is  at  present  living  a  retired  life,  having 
reached  the  age  of  four  score  years.  August,  the 
oldest  of  the  two  sons  and  one  daughter  in  the 
family,  lived  in  Minnesota  for  thirtv  years,  or 
until  1888.  and  during  that  time  attained  to  the 
same  prominence  in  his  community  which  he  en- 
joys in  Clackamas  county.  He  has  the  force  of 
character  and  assertiveness  needful  in  all  grow- 
ing communities,  and  his  opinion  counts  for 
much  in  the  settling  of  any  question  concerning 
the  general  welfare  of  the  neighborhood.  He 
has  been  a  Republican  ever  since  casting  his  ini- 
tial vote,  and  among  the  offices  held  by  him  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  school  trustee,  which  he  is 
holding  at  the  present  time.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Evangelical  Church. 

In  the  state  of  Minnesota  Mr.  Kanne  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Wilhelmina  Rosenon, 
who  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  with  her 
parents  to  the  United  States  when  young.  Her 
father.  Ludwig.  was  a  farmer  in  the  old  country, 
and  after  locating  in  Minnesota,  took  up  land, 
improved  it.  sold  out  after  a  number  of  years, 
and  lived  a  retired  life  until  death.  Ten  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kanne :  Auguste. 
Heinrich,  Herman.  Sarah,  Gustave.  Mathilda. 
Helma.  Hulda.  Walter  and  David. 


HENRY  THIESSEN.  The  fertility  of 
Clackamas  county  has  been  utilized  with  good 
effect  by  Henry  Thiessen,  one  of  the  enthusiasts 
of   Oregon,   and    well   equipped   to    maintain    its 
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agricultural  prestige.  A  native  of  the  vicinity 
of  Hamburg,  Germany,  Mr.  Thiessen  was  born 
October  28.  1853.  but  was  so  young  when  he 
came  to  this  country  that  he  retains  but  little 
recollection  of  his  Fatherland.  H.  C.  Thiessen, 
his  father,  was  also  born  in  northern  Germany, 
and  farmed  from  earliest  youth  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  His  wife, 
Dorothea  (Frahm)  Thiessen,  was  also  born  in 
Germany. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Henry  Thiessen  and  his 
sister  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  the  youth  found  employ- 
ment on  a  farm  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1867 
he  removed  to  Nebraska,  settling  at  Grand  Isl- 
and, where  he  farmed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and  in  connection  therewith  applied  him- 
self with  vigor  to  supplementing  a  decidedly 
meagre  education.  So  successfully  did  he  labor 
to  this  end,  that  he  was  in  time  qualified  to  pass 
his  knowledge  on  to  others,  and  as  an  educator 
attained  to  considerable  excellence.  In  fact  he 
was  the  first  to  teach  school  in  Hall  county. 
Neb.  In  1870  Mr.  Thiessen  unsettled  himself 
from  Nebraska  and  located  in  Oregon,  being 
accompanied  on  the  journey  by  his  brother-in- 
law,  with  whom  he  resides  near  Astoria,  and 
sixteen  miles  east  of  Portland.  At  a  later  day 
he  bought  two  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Clacka- 
mas county,  near  Milwaukee,  all  of  which  was 
unimproved,  and  the  development  of  which  in- 
volved an  immense  amount  of  labor.  At  present 
he  is  raising  fruit  and  potatoes,  besides  engaging 
in  general   farming  and  stock-raising. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Thiessen  was  formerly  Salina 
Derry,  who  was  born  in  Staffordshire,  England, 
and  who  has  borne  him  six  children,  three  sons 
and  three  daughters:  Henry  A.,  Dora  S.,  Min- 
erva D.,  Annie  May,  George  Wesley  and  Ray- 
mond Lee.  Mr.  Thiessen  is  independent  in  poli- 
tics, and  is  fraternally  associated  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  He  is  a  very  successful  man, 
and  is  honored  as  an  upright  and  progressive 
citizen. 


CHRISTIAN  KOCHER.  Adjoining  the 
corporate  limits  of  Barlow  lies  the  finely  im- 
proved farm  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Kocher, 
whose  property  comprises  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable land  in  the  county.  A  visitor  to  the  home- 
stead will  see  that  a  good  class  of  buildings  has 
been  erected,  suitable  and  convenient  in  every 
way  for  his  special  line  of  agriculture,  and  his 
fine  large  residence  is  without  an  equal  in  all  the 
country  around,  being  convenient  and  up-to-date 
in  every  particular.  In  addition  to  the  homestead 
tract,  which  comprises  ninety-five  acres.  Mr. 
Kocher  also  owns  forty  acres  near  Clackamas 
three  lots  in  Albina.  Multnomah  count^•.  besides 


fifteen  acres  near  the  homestead.  In  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops  he  is  meeting  with  success  far  be- 
yond his  expectations  when  he  undertook  that 
line  of  agriculture,  and  has  nineteen  acres  de- 
voted to  this  plant.  To  prepare  the  product  for 
the  market  he  has  built  two  hop  dryers,  which 
have  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  boxes  per  day. 
Four  acres  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  pota- 
toes, three  are  in  orchard  and  the  balance  of  the 
land  is  given  over  to  general  farming. 

Conrad  Kocher,  the  father  of  Christian,  was 
born  in  Wittenberg,  Germany,  and  when  quite 
young  came  to  the  United  States,  settling  near 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  There  he  followed  farming  un- 
til 1845,  in  which  year  he  removed  to  Shelby 
county.  Mo.,  purchasing  eighty  acres  of  lancl, 
which  he  at  once  settled  upon.  His  life  was  a 
comparatively  short  one,  as  he  died  when  but 
forty-two  years  of  age,  when  his  son  Christian 
was  but  three  years  of  age.  The  latter's  mother, 
Katherine  Kocher,  was  born  in  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, Germany.  She  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  with  her  parents,  who  first  settled  in  Ohio, 
but  later  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  locating  upon 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg-. 

Of  the  three  sons  and  five  daughters  born  to 
Conrad  and  Katherine  Kocher,  Christian  was 
next  to  the  youngest,  his  birth  occurring  near 
Bethel,  Shelby  county.  Mo.,  October  23.  1848 
He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools 
near  his  home,  and  finally,  in  1867,  determined 
to  see  what  this  western  state,  which  was  said 
to  abound  in  resources,  had  in  store  for  him.  He 
came  across  the  country  with  a  colony  which 
located  in  Aurora.  Ten  years  later  the  com- 
pany dissolved  and  the  Kocher  family  received 
eighty  acres  of  land  in  Clackamas  county,  where 
Mr.  Kocher  engaged  in  farming,  clearing  the 
tract  of  the  heavy  growth  of  bushes  with  which 
it  was  covered,  however,  before  crops  could  be 
planted.  In  the  meantime  he  had  purchased 
the  interest  of  the  others  in  the  tract.  Mr. 
Kocher  has  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  his 
inclinations  led  him  to  Oregon,  for  here  he  has 
met  with  success  which  exceeded  his  hopes  when 
he   crossed   the   plains   thirty-five   years   ago. 

In  Clackamas  county  were  united  the  des- 
tinies of  Christian  Kocher  and  Miss  Laura 
Browning,  the  latter  born  in  Douglas  countv. 
( )re.,  July  19,  1858.  Her  father,  Edmond  G. 
Browning,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  came  to  Illinois,  but 
finally,  in  1852,  crossed  the  plains  with  ox- 
teams  with  Oregon  as  his  destination.  Settle- 
ment was  first  made  at  Clear  Creek,  Clackamas 
county,  but  later  he  moved  to  Douglas  county, 
and  there  engaged  in  gold  mining  in  addition  to 
conducting  a  farm.  There  he  died  when  he 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-tw-o  years.  His 
wife,  Nancy  Allen,  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  but 
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in  an  earl_y  day  came  to  Oregon  with  relatives 
and  here  she  was  married.  Five  children  were 
born  to  Christian  and  Laura  Kocher,  as  follows : 
Mabel,  Laura,  Ralph,  Earl,  and  Eldon,  all  of 
whom  are  at  home.  Air.  Kocher  is  a  member 
of  several  fraternal  societies,  among  them  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Circle  of  Wood- 
craft, Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of 
which  he  is  noble  grand;  and  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias. Politically  he  is  a  Republican  in  national 
affairs.  His  fellow-citizens  have  not  been  slow 
in  recognizing  his  fitness  for  public  service  and 
for  two  terms  he  has  filled  the  office  of  road 
supervisor,  and  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
capacity  of  school  director,  at  present  serving 
as  president  of  the  board.  The  foregoing  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Kocher, 
who  has  risen  from  an  humble  position  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts  to  a  place  of  honor  among 
men,  presents  a  useful  lesson  to  the  youth  of  this 
generation  and  adds  another  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  power  and  force  of  determined  pur- 
pose and  perseverance. 


WILLIAM  O.  MACK,  whose  personality  and 
worth-while  endeavor  have  been  impressed  upon 
the  development  of  Oregon,  and  in  whose  honor 
the  town  of  Macksburg  was  named,  is  a  pioneer 
of  1852,  whose  declining  years  are  being  spent 
in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  his  home  at  Canby.  He 
was  born  at  Harpersfield,  Delaware  county,  N. 
Y.,  December  7,  1820.  CJn  the  paternal  side  Mr. 
Mack  is  descended  from  Revolutionary  stock, 
his  grandfather,  Joel,  having  stacked  his  musket 
on  the  battlefields  of  Monmouth  and  Brandy- 
wine  in  defense  of  the  colonies.  He  was  born 
in  Tolland,  Conn.,  and  eventually  removed  to 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  where  his  son,  Abner, 
the  father  of  William  O.,  was  born.  Abner 
Mack  followed  the  martial  example  of  his  father, 
and  rendered  meritorious  service  in  the  war  of 
1812.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Hulda 
Watrous,  of  Connecticut,  whose  father.  James, 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  removed  to  Delaware, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent.  Twelve 
children  were  born  to  Abner  Mack  and  his  wife, 
eleven  of  whom  attained  maturity,  five  sons  and 
six  daughters,  of  whom  William  O.  is  the  third 
oldest.  About  1838  Abner  Mack  removed  to 
McHenry  county.  111.,  where  he  bought  forty- 
four  acres  of  land,  and  there  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-eight  years. 

The  youth  of  William  O.  Mack  was  unevent- 
fully passed  on  his  father's  farm  and  in  the 
blacksmith  shop,  and  in  Pennsylvania  he  married 
Louise  M.  Graham,  who  was  born  in  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1826,  a  daughter  of  Or- 
son Graham  of  Connecticut.  After  removing  to 
Illinois  he   was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,   and, 


having  heard  much  of  the  larger  possibilities  of 
the  west,  decided  to  transfer  his  family  to  Ore- 
gon. The  journey  was  undertaken  April  19, 
1852,  his  wife  and  three  children  accompanying 
him,  the  means  of  transportation  being  ox- 
teams  and  wagons.  After  a  trip  of  four  months 
out  from  Council  Bluffs  the  little  band  reached 
The  Dalles,  and  from  the  Cascades  Mrs.  Mack 
embarked  on  a  boat  for  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy, 
while  her  husband  reached  his  destination  in  the 
slower  way.  driving  the  stock  along  the  trail. 
Five  miles  southeast  of  where  Canby  now  stands 
Mr.  Mack  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  the  Molalla,  which 
was  all  under  timber,  and  retained  a  primeval 
impression  of  solitude  and  usefulness.  The 
family  were  housed  in  a  little  log  cabin  hastily 
erected,  and  as  their  timber  disappeared  and 
tillable  fields  took  its  place,  prosperity  loomed 
upon  their  hopeful  horizon,  created  by  unflag- 
ging energy  and  well  applied  industry. 

In  1890  Mr.  Mack  removed  from  his  finely 
developed  farm  to  a  place  of  forty  acres  in 
Canby,  the  care  of  which  necessitated  far  less 
eft'ort  on  his  part,  and  at  the  same  time  aft'orded 
sufficient  work  to  keep  him  interested  and  busy. 
At  present  he  is  bowed  down  with  many  years, 
and  incapacitated  by  illness,  but  his  mind  is  still 
active  and  alert  to  the  happenings  in  the  world 
around  him.  Mr.  Mack  has  always  been  an 
interesting  and  well-informed  man,  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  educational  work, 
he  having  taught  school  in  Pennsylvania,  Illi- 
nois, and  Macksburg,  Ore.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  Republican  party  he  has  been  one  of  its 
stanchest  advocates,  and  in  this  state  has  been 
road  supervisor  and  school  director.  Of  the 
eleven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack,  the 
latter  of  whom  died  in  Oregon,  all  attained  ma- 
turity :  Estella,  the  wife  of  Charles  Morsli- 
burger,  lives  in  Marion  county ;  Oscar  is  de- 
ceased ;  Victor  Le  Drew  lives  in  Canby ;  Arthur 
lives  in  Oregon ;  Ramon  lives  in  Montana ;  By- 
ron Le  Roy  lives  in  Wyoming;  A'olney  is  de- 
ceased :  Cecil  lives  in  Montana ;  C)la  lives  at  Ar- 
lington, Ore.,  and  is  the  wife  of  S.  A.  D.  Gur- 
Icy :  Morley  T.  lives  in  Canby ;  and  Oraniel  R. 
lives  in  Canbv. 


MICHAEL  SUSBAUER,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  Washington  county,  was  born 
in  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  July  6,  1861,  and  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
county.  His  parents.  George  and  Catherine 
(Klingsearn)  Susbauer,  were  born  in  Bavaria, 
Cicrmany,  and  came  to  the  United  States  when 
young.  They  were  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
of  whom  .\nnic  lives  in  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. ; 
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Joseph  lives  in  Marion  county,  Ore. ;  Mary  lives 
in  Allegan  county,  Mich. ;  John  is  a  resident  of 
Washington  county,  Ore. ;  George  lives  on  the 
home  farm ;  Catherine  lives  in  Mercer  county, 
Ohio ;  Henry  is  a  resident  of  Lane  county.  Ore. ; 
and  Peter  lives  in  Marion  county.  Ore. 

The  Susbauer  family  sold  out  their  interests  in 
Mercer  county,  Ohio,  in  1878,  and  removed  to 
Washington  county,  Ore.,  settling  on  the  farm 
now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  sons  Alichael 
and  George,  which  is  located  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Cornelius.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  fifteen  acres  were  improved  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  and  the  combined  efforts  of 
father  and  children  have  resulted  in  the  clearing 
and  cultivation  of  ninety  acres  of  land.  The 
father  died  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three 
years,  and  thereafter  Michael,  Peter  and  Henry 
bought  out  the  interest  of  the  other  heirs,  but  at 
the  present  time  Michael  and  George  own  the 
whole  of  the  paternal  property.  They  are  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  hop  raising,  and  in  the 
latter  industry  have  been  particularly  fortunate. 
They  began  to  raise  hops  about  1893,  and  in 
1902  had  twenty-five  acres  under  this  very  mar- 
ketable commodity. 

In  1889  Mr.  Susbauer  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Schmidt,  of  which  union  there  have 
been  born  six  children :  Marv  K.,  Henrv  E., 
Charles,  Dora  F..  Wilfred  M.,  and  Leo  A.'  Mr. 
Susbauer  is  a  broad-minded,  enterprising  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  and  ma}'  be  depended  on 
to  further  all  wise  and  practical  efforts  at  general 
improvement.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  political  af- 
filiation, but  has  never  been  an  office  seeker. 
In  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  are  also  the  other  members  of  his 
family. 


A.  N.  WILLS.  As  president  of  the  City 
Brick  Agency  Mr.  Wills  exhibits  a  knowledge  of 
the  brick  business  which  is  his  not  only  by  inher- 
itance, but  as  a  result  of  steady  application  and 
determination  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  calling. 
He  comes  of  a  fine  old  southern  family,  his 
grandfather,  George  Wills,  having  been  born  in 
Kentucky.  Leaving  the  south,  he  went  to  Indi- 
ana, where  in  addition  to  conducting  a  farm  he 
ran  a  sawmill  and  was  quite  extensively  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  In  1847,  ^t  the 
time  of  the  great  exodus  to  the  far  west,  he 
brought  his  family  to  Oregon,  crossing  the  plains 
with  ox-teams.  As  captain  of  the  band  he  led  the 
travelers  in  the  weary  march,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  they  reached  the  goal  of 
their  ambition,  Oregon.  Among  the  possessions 
which  he  brought  with  him  was  the  old  mill, 
which  he  put  to  good  use  in  this  then  new  coun- 
try.    He  and  his  son,  Jacob,  each  took  up  a  do- 


nation land  claim  side  by  side  east  of  Sellwood. 
They  put  up  a  water  mill  on  Johnson  creek,  just 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  original 
location  of  the  Portland  Woolen  Mills.  The 
products  of  the  mill  were  in  great  demand,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  run  the  plant 
day  and  night  in  order  to  supph'  the  demand. 
Their  first  shipment  of  lumber  to  San  Prancisco, 
which  was  transported  in  a  sailing  vessel,  netted 
them  a  good  profit,  as  they  received  $100  per 
thousand  feet,  delivered  on  the  river  bank.  This 
mill  was  equipped  with  a  sash  saw,  but  later^ 
when  they  built  their  new  mill  one-half  mile  up 
the  creek,  they  installed  a  circular  saw,  which 
enabled  them  to  turn  out  a  larger  amount  of 
work.  After  a  busy  and  useful  life  the  grand- 
father passed  to  his  reward,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years. 

The  father  of  A.  N.  Wills  was  Jacob  Wills, 
who  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was 
interested  witn  the  grandfatuer  in  the  iuanage- 
ment  of  the  old  mill  in  Indiana,  and  later  assisted 
in  carrying  on  the  new  mill  near  Portland.  The 
first  iron  planer  ever  brought  to  Oregon  was 
used  by  the  grandfather  in  both  mills,  and  was 
brought  around  the  Horn.  Jacob  Wills  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  first  planing  mill  in 
connection  with  a  sawmill  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  He  was  interested  with  the  grand- 
father in  all  his  sawmill  enterprises  until  the 
latter's  death,  when  in  1889.  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  yard 
which  he  started  at  Willsburg  he  ran  about  two 
years,  when  he  retired  from  the  business,  his  sons 
assuming  charge  of  the  responsibilities.  In  1880 
he  laid  out  the  town  of  Willsburg,  which  com- 
prised about  sixteen  blocks.  His  death  occurred 
in  1892.  His  religious  affiliation  was  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  politically  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican. His  wife,  Lorana  (Bozarth)  Wills,  was 
born  in  Indiana  and  in  1845  crossed  the  plains 
with  her  parents,  making  the  journey  with  ox- 
teams.  The  first  winter  was  spent  near  \^an- 
cnuver  Ferry,  and  they  later  settled  on  a  dona- 
tion land  claim  on  Lewis  river,  Washington, 
where  the  father's  death  occurred.  The  mother 
died  in  Willsburg. 

Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  Jacob  and  Lo- 
rana (  Bozarth  )^^'ills  five  are  living  at  this  writ- 
ing;-. W'illiam  E.  is  a  fruit  farmer  at  Willsburg. 
Mrs.  Clara  Keenan  is  a  resident  of  East  Port- 
land. S.  D.  makes  his  home  in  Portland,  and 
Delia  M.,  Mrs.  Shriner,  resides  at  Pleasant 
Home.  A.  N.  was  born  at  Willsburg  Julv  23. 
t86o,  and  his  youthful  years  were  spent  upon 
his  father's  farm.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
Ore.,  and  of  this  privilege  he  made  the  best  use 
possible.  Lentil  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was 
interested    with    his    father    in    the    lumber    and 
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logging  business,  but  at  the  latter  age  he  started 
out  on  his  own  account,  logging  on  the  Columbia 
river  until  1 89 1,  in  which  year  he  and  his  brother, 
S.  D.,  bought  out  their  father's  brick  yard,  doing 
business  under  the  title  of  Wills  Brothers.  They 
were  very  successful  in  the  undertaking,  turning 
out  four"  million  brick  the  first  year,  but  after 
three  years  S.  D.  assumed  control  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  1900  A.  X.  Wills  started  in  business  on 
his  own  account  at  Willsburg,  and  in  1901  built 
his  present  yard  on  the  corner  of  East  Taylor 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  where  he  has  a  capacity 
for  turning  out  twenty-four  thousand  brick  per 
day,  or  over  two  million  per  season. 

in  Sellwood  Mr.  Wills  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Louie  B.  Rich,  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
and  to  them  has  been  born  one  child,  Mary. 
Fraternally  Mr.  \\'ills  is  a  Mason,  holding  mem- 
bership in  Washington  Lodge,  and  is  also  iden- 
tified with  the  Artisans.  Politically  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  in  1902  was  a  delegate  to  the  city, 
county  and  state  conventions.  At  this  writing  he 
is  serving  on  the  county  committee.  In  1894 
he  was  chairman  of  the  election  board  at  Wills- 
burg when  only  twenty-three  votes  were  cast, 
and  twenty-two  were  for  McKinley.  Mr.  Wills 
has  lived  an  honorable  and  upright  life,  and 
throughout  his  community  is  held  in  high  regard. 


JASON  JONES.  The  name  of  Jason  Jones 
is  prominently  enrolled  among  the  agricultural 
developers  of  Oregon,  and  among  those  pioneers 
who  foresaw,  and  steadfastly  worked  to  attain, 
the  present  prosperity.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in 
Davidson  county,  N.  C,  June  16.  1830,  and  his 
youth  was  characterized  by  much  hard  work  and 
little  diversion  or  joy.  His  father.  Jason  J.,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  died  when  his  son  was  eight 
years  old.  and  his  mother.  Rachel  (  Ball )  Jones, 
also  born  in  North  Carolina,  was  left  with  the 
sorry  task  of  rearing  and  caring  for  eleven 
children.  The  father  was  a  carpenter  and  cab- 
inet maker,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  left  little 
for  the   maintenance  of  his   family. 

The  youthful  Jason  seems  to  have  been  quite 
ambitious  and  to  have  had  an  intense  longing 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley.  So 
determined  was  he  to  reach  the  west  that  he 
skipped  an  apprenticeship,  and  with  ox-teams 
managed  to  get  as  far  as  Tennessee,  where  in 
Giles  county  he  farmed  for  five  years.  His 
next  stopping  place  in  his  journey  west  was  in 
Pettis  covmty.  Mo.,  where  he  farmed  for  a  year, 
and  in  1851  he  undertook  a  four  months'  trip 
with  four  yoke  of  oxen  across  the  plains  to  Ore- 
gon, walking  all  the  way.  The  way  across  the 
plains  was  comparatively  without  incident,  for 
the  Indians  happened  to  l)e  in  a  quiet  frame  of 
mind,   and    were   neither   hunting    for    scalps   or 


cattle.  Mr.  Jones  found  an  unoccupied  prairie 
where  the  great  city  of  Portland  now  stands, 
and  on  this  land  he  farmed  for  a  year,  and  was 
later  sorr}'  that  he  had  not  purchased  the  whole 
of  East  Portland  for  the  then  market  price  of  $5 
per  acre.  In  1853  he  went  to  Washington  and 
worked  in  the  timber  for  a  year,  and  later  ex- 
perimented with  mining  near  Deadwood,  Cal. 
His  success  at  mining  <could  not  be  called  phe- 
nomenal, so  in  1857  he  came  back  to  Oregon  and 
bought  land  near  Albany,  Linn  county.  Here 
he  met  his  future  wife,  Catherine  Leonard,  who 
was  born  in  Clark  county.  Mo.,  May  29,  1840, 
(1  daughter  of  Joseph  L.  Leonard,  who  was  born 
-May  23,  1808.  Mr.  Leonard  was  a  plasterer  by 
trade,  and  came  over  the  plains  in  1853,  locating 
on  a  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
near  .Albany.  Afterward  he  sold  this  property 
antl  removed  to  Peoria,  Ore.,  where  he  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1881.  He  married  Mary 
Purdom.  born  in  Dickinson  county,  N.  C,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1804.  and  who  died  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
Jones  I*"ebruary  20.  190 1. 

After  his  marriage,  October  5.  1858.  Mr. 
Jones  continued  to  live  in  Linn  county  until 
i86g,  and  during  that  year  took  up  a  claim  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  near  Scott's  Mills, 
where  he  made  great  improvements,  and  which 
continued  to  be  his  home  for  fifteen  years.  At 
the  present  time  his  son,  Frank,  occupies  this 
place.  Mr.  Jones  then  purchased  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  acres  of  land  two  miles  east  of 
Marquam.  eighty  acres  being  vmder  cultivation 
at  the  present  time.  He  is  engaged  in  general 
farming,  and  has  thirty  head  of  cattle.  While 
living  on  his  Linn  county  farm  Mr.  Jones  took 
a  trip  into  the  Salmon  river  mining  district  in 
1862,  and  was  fairly  successful  as  a  miner.  Two 
years  later,  in  1864,  he  went  down  into  Yuba 
county,  Cal.,  lived  there  a  couple  of  years,  leav- 
ing his  farm  in  the  north  in  care  of  his  familv. 
In  1870  he  struck  a  coal  mine  on  Butte  Creek, 
which  he  still  owns,  and  he  is  also  interested  in 
an  asphaltum  mine.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  and  has  been  road  supervisor  and 
school  director.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grange 
of  Marquam.  and  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  been  born  three  .sons 
and  six  daughters:  Mrs.  Lillian  Webb,  living 
near  Mount  Angel:  Mrs.  Minnie  Thomas,  a  resi- 
dent of  Marf|uam :  Frank,  living  in  Scott's  Mills : 
Cyrus:  Mrs.  ;\Iary  Albright,  living  in  Marquam: 
Mrs.  .Mice  Ouinn.  of  Marquam;  Mrs.  Nettie 
.Alliright  of  Marquam:  Gertie:  and  Joseph. 


THOMAS  M.  CROSS.  Old  time  farming 
methods  find  no  recognition  on  the  splendid 
rural  property  of  Thomas  M.  Cross,  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  progressive  and  successful 
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farmers  of  Clackamas  county.  Mr.  Cross  pur- 
chased two  hundred  and  ninety  acres  of  land  in 
the  bush  near  Molalla  in  1895,  and  though  a 
comparatively  recent  comer  to  this  part  of  the 
state,  he  has  already  succeeded  in  placing  under 
cultivation  fifty  acres.  The  balance  of  the  land 
is  utilized  for  pasture,  and  upon  the  same  browse 
a  fine  grade  of  cattle  and  horses,  which  repre- 
sent but  one  department  of  a  general  farming 
enterprise,  as  extensive  as  it  is  remunerative. 
In  fact  the  highest  possibilities  of  farming,  jts 
most  scientific  development,  and  its  innumerable 
resources  for  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  man, 
have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  the 
career  of  this  esteemed  and  honored  agriculturist. 
During  1903  he  completed  a  residence  of  two 
stories  which,  taken  in  connection  with  modern 
and  convenient  barns  and  outhouses,  constitutes 
a  fitting  complement  to  a  model  rural  enterprise. 

A  native  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Cross  was  born 
September  5,  1858,  in  Canby,  Clackamas  county, 
and  is  the  fourth  oldest  of  the  ten  children  born 
to  Dow  and  Dorcas  Cross,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter  in  one 
of  the  eastern  states.  Dow  Cross,  who  was  a 
carpenter  by  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  crossed  the 
plains  with  ox-teams  in  1852,  settling  on  a  do- 
nation claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
in  Clackamas  county.  In  later  years  Mr.  Cross 
became  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  which  organization  he  exerted  a  wide 
influence  for  good.  His  death  occurred  in  Ore- 
gon City  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  His  wife 
lives  in  Gladstone,  Ore.,  a  suburb  of  Oregon 
City. 

Thomas  M.  Cross  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oregon  City,  and  in  his  youth  enjoyed 
the  refining  influences  of  a  cultivated  home.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  married,  in  Oregon  Citv, 
Mary  Willits,  who  was  born  in  Oregon,  and 
whose  father,  John,  was  a  native  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Willits  crossed  the  plains  between  the  east  and 
west  two  or  three  times,  and  his  death  occurred 
in  Damascus,  Ore.,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  After 
his  marriage,  Mr.  Cross  engaged  in  teaming  in 
Oregon  City,  and  at  the  same  time  managed  a 
rented  farm  near  the  town.  In  1891  he  embarked 
on  a  general  merchandise  venture  in  Gladstone, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  four  years  bought  the 
farm  to  the  improvement  of  which  he  has  since 
devoted  his  energies.  Mr.  Cross  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  but  has  never  found  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  fill  political  positions.  Two  children  have 
been  born  to  himself  and  wife.  Myrtle  and  John, 
both  of  whom  are  living  at  home. 


J.  P.  HARTAIANN  belongs  to  that  class  of 
German-American  citizens  that  has  done  so  much 
for  this  country.     Retiring  in  disposition,  he  has 


never  been  a  seeker  after  publicity,  but  has  de- 
voted his  whole  time  and  attention  to  his  own  bus- 
iness interests.  Recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the 
most  expert  machinists  on  the  coast,  ^Ir.  Hart- 
mann  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  Portland.  In  the  mechanical  world  he  has 
done  much  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  for  man\- 
useful  inventions.  He  also  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  made  the  first  automobile  in  the  United 
States  that  was  run  on  the  public  streets.  A  native 
of  Ahlbach,  Province  of  Nassau,  Germany,  Mr. 
Hartmann  was  born  March  24,  1846,  son  of 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Hartmann,  a  native  of  Haugen, 
who  for  forty-five  years  was  a  leading  educator 
of  Germany.  He  passed  away  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  eighty-four  years.  By  marriage  he 
was  united  with  Margaret  Hilp,  also  a  native  of 
Xassau,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years.  Ten  children  were  born  of  this  union, 
eight  of  whom  are  living,  two  of  whom  are  resi- 
dents of  this  country,  those  being  our  subject 
and  George. 

To  the  public  schools  of  Hadamar,  a  town  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  located  on  the  Elbe,  five  miles 
northwest  of  Limburg,  J.  P.  Hartmann  is  in- 
debted for  his  schooling.  After  he  had  completed 
the  course  in  classics  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
machinist  of  Limburg  for  three  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  he  traveled  quite  exten- 
sively, and  in  1864  entered  the  employ  of  the 
great  Krupp  gun  works.  Here  he  remained  for 
a  time,  but  having  heard  of  the  greater  chances 
for  advancement  in  .America,  he  determined  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  newer  world,  and  in  1865  he 
bade  good  bye  to  home  and  country  and  after  a 
pleasant  voyage  landed  in  New  York.  Soon  a 
position  was  secured  and  for  six  years  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Brown  &  Mensing  Company. 
Of  an  economical  nature,  he  saved  from  his  earn- 
ings and  in  1 871  he  opened  a  small  machine  shop 
of  his  own  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Three  years  later 
he  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  eastern  citv 
and  in  the  same  year  opened  a  shop  in 
Portland.  From  the  first  he  met  with  suc- 
cess and  as  time  passed  he  has  been  obliged  to 
add  to  his  original  shop  until  today  he  has  one 
of  the  most  complete  machine  shops  in  the  north- 
west. In  1893  he  branched  out  and  began  the 
manufacture  of  gasoline  engines  of  various  de- 
signs, but  more  especially  one  after  the  designs 
he  made  himself,  and  which  is  made  from  two 
horse  power  up.  \'arious  kinds  of  machinery 
are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as  machinerv  for 
other  manufacturers.  About  seventeen  years  ago 
he  built  an  automobile,  which  he  ran  on  the 
streets  of  Portland,  but  was  stopped  by  the  au- 
thorities. For  a  time  the  matter  was' dropped, 
but  later  was  taken  up  by  the  oldest  son  of  Mr. 
Hartmann.  W.  G.  Hartmann,  and  completed,  and 
at   the   present    time    the    Hartmann    automobile 
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is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  coast,  has  two 
seats  and  runs  with  wonderful  smoothness  and 
lack  of  friction. 

Mr.  Hartmann  has  been  a  busy  man  and  has 
had  no  time  to  delve  into  public  affairs.  His 
eft'orts  have  been  well  rewarded  and  his  shop  is 
one  of  the  busiest  centers  in  the  city.  While  not 
a  public  man,  Mr.  Hartmann  has,  nevertheless, 
kept  himself  posted  and  never  forgets  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  good  citizenship. 

In  New  York  City  Mr.  Hartmann  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Amia  Schnitzler,  a  native  of 
Coblenz,  on  the  Rhine.  Of  this  union  there  were 
born  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  living: 
Wilhelm  G.,  who  is  in  business  with  his  father ; 
Theodore  M.,  also  interested  in  the  business ;  and 
Christine,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Niedemeyer  of 
Portland. 

In  igoo  the  name  of  the  business  was  changed 
and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  J.  P.  Hart- 
mann &  Sons,  and  is  called  the  Centennial  Iron 
&  Steel  Works.  In  political  affiliations  Mr.  Hart- 
mann supports  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  is  liberal  and  progressive 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  substantial  and  re- 
liable citizens  of  Portland.  Much  credit  is  due 
Mr.  Hartmann  for  the  success  he  has  achieved. 
He  came  to  this  country  without  wealth  and  the 
position  he  has  gained  has  been  reached  by  his 
own  unaided  efforts.  It  is  true  that  much  of  his 
success  is  due  to  his  wonderful  mechanical  abil- 
ity, but  at  the  same  time  this  without  persever- 
ance and  industry  would  mean  little.  He  has 
applied  his  knowledge  to  practical  things  and 
has  succeeded.  He  is  respected  and  when  he  is 
called  to  the  other  world  he  will  be  missed  by 
manv,  for  to  know  him  is  to  be  his  friend. 


VETAL  CIMINC^.  One  and  a  half  miles 
southwest  of  Tualatin  is  the  one  hundred  and 
one  acre  farm  of  Vetal  Cimino,  a  very  successful 
general  farmer  and  stock-raiser.  Mr.  Cimino 
was  born  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo..  January  31, 
1830.  and  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  In  his  youth  the  usual  num- 
ber of  diversions  and  duties  came  his  way,  and 
he  continued  to  live  under  the  paternal  roof 
until  attaining  his  twenty-second  year.  He  then 
started  to  cross  the  plains  with  a  large  party  of 
other  searchers  after  fortunes  and  new  homes, 
and  with  his  three  yoke  of  oxen  made  the  jour- 
ney in  just  four  months  and  ten  days,  his  desti- 
nation Ijeing  Eldorado  county.  Cal. 

For  about  nine  years  Mr.  Cimino  engaged  in 
mitiing  and  prospecting  in  California,  and  there- 
after spent  a  similar  number  of  vears  in  Idaho, 
where  he  had  about  the  same  success  in  mining. 
With  eighteen  years  to  his  credit  among  tiie 
mining  camps  of  two  states,  he  came  to  Washing- 


ton county.  Ore.,  bought  the  farm  upon  which 
he  now  lives,  and  has  since  lived  the  peaceful, 
diversified  and  prosperous  life  of  the  enterpris- 
ing and  up-to-date  farmer.  Si.xty-five  or  seventy 
acres  of  the  land  have  been  cleared,  and  diversi- 
fied farming  is  engaged  in,  also  stock-raising. 
Mr.  Cimino  has  made  the  best  possible  improve- 
ments on  his  property,  and  he  keeps  abreast  of 
all  inventions  and  aids  to  scientific  land  culti- 
vation. 

^ince  coming  to  Oregon  Mr.  Cimino  has  mar- 
ried Semora  Boone,  who  was  born  in  Oregon, 
a  daughter  of  Jesse  V.  Boone,  the  starter  of 
Boone's  Ferry,  and  who  took  up  a  claim  known 
as  the  Boone's  Ferry  homestead  in  1846.  Four 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cimino, 
the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows :  Wil- 
liam \'.,  John  B..  Adolph.  and  Joseph.  Mr. 
Cimino  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  served 
both  as  school  director  and  supervisor  for  several 
terms.  He  is  one  of  the  popular  and  influential 
members  of  the  community,  and  may  be  counted 
on  to  support  any  effort  towards  the  general  im- 
provement of  his  locality. 


EZEKIEL  BEERS.  Although  at  present  the 
occupant  of  a  comparatively  small  farm  at  Cot- 
trell.  where  he  is  employing  the  evening  of  his 
life  in  a  quiet  way  and  remote  from  business  ac- 
tivity, Ezekiel  Beers  has  been  extensively  engaged 
in  farming  during  the  greater  part  of  his  busy 
career,  and  has  managed  to  save  a  competence 
with  which  to  enjoy  a  retired  life.  A  southerner 
by  early  training  and  natural  bent,  he  was  born 
in  Bourbon  county,  Ky..  March  17,  1832,  and 
removed  from  his  native  place  to  Miami  county, 
(  )hio.  v^'hen  nine  years  of  age. 

Alexander  Beers,  the  father  of  Ezekiel.  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  county.  Pa.,  and  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade.  His  wife.  Margaret  Sar- 
geant,  was  also  born  in  Kentucky,  and  her 
mother,  formerly  a  Miss  Galoway,  came  into 
that  part  of  Kentucky  with  Daniel  Boone. 
Two  of  her  uncles,  James  and  Joseph  Gal- 
oway, served  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Ezekiel  was  ten  years  of  age  when  his  mother 
died,  and  his  father  went  back  to  Pennsvlvania, 
leaving  him  in  Ohio  in  the '  care  of  an  uncle. 
When  twelve  years  of  age  he  started  out  to  earn 
his  own  living  as  a  boy  on  a  tow  boat  near  Cin- 
cinnati, and  while  thus  employed  managed  to 
learn  the  brick  maker's  trade,  which  he  applied 
after  removing  to  Springfield.  After  seven  years 
he  tried  his  luck  in  Iowa,  and  then  in  Missouri, 
in  which  latter  state  he  married,  in  1857.  Drusilla 
lane  L'nderwood,  with  whom  he  removed  in  i860 
to  Kansas,  having  started  out  with  a  herd  of  cattle 
intending  to  reach  Colorado.  He  settled  instead 
in  Davis  county,  Kans.,  wliere  he  bought  eighty 
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acres  of  land  and  farmed  until  1877.  Upon 
starting  for  the  west  he  came  by  way  of 
San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to  Portland,  and 
after  working  for  a  year  in  the  country,  bought 
eighty  acres  of  land  near  Gresham,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  railroad,  and  upon  which  he  lived 
until  1901,  when  he  purchased  eight  acres  of  land 
from  his  son,  and  has  since  resided  thereon. 

Although  volunteering  in  the  Second  Iowa 
Infantry  during  the  Civil  war.  Mr.  Beers  was 
rejected  on  account  of  a  stiff  knee,  but  he  or- 
ganized a  company  for  home  protection,  of  which 
he  was  elected  captain  in  1863.  He  served  in 
the  Fourth  Kansas  militia  until  1865,  and  was 
one  of  those  most  active  in  helping  to  drive  Price 
out  of  the  country.  Mr.  Beers  has  been  a  Re- 
publican from  the  time  of  casting  his  first  vote, 
and  he  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  and 
issues  of  that  party.  Mrs.  Beers  died  in  1894, 
leaving  ten  children. 


JAMES  ADKINS.  An  enterprise  worthy  of 
the  resourcefulness  of  Clackamas  county  is  the 
saw  milling  business  of  James  Adkins  at  Canby, 
than  which  there  is  none  more  complete  of  its 
kind  anywhere  in  the  west.  This  concern  was 
inaugurated  by  its  present  owner  in  1893,  and 
has  since  uninterruptedly  been  about  its  noisy 
tasks,  infusing  into  its  neighborhood  enterprise 
and  a  working  spirit.  The  mill  is  fitted  with  up- 
to-date  machinery,  has  a  donkey  engine  used  for 
getting  out  the  timber,  and  has  in  all  a  capacity 
of  twenty  thousand  feet  per  day.  A  department 
of  the  work  of  which  Mr.  Adkins  is  extremely 
proud,  and  which  argues  well  for  both  his  pride 
and  humanity,  are  the  horses  necessary  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  mill  and  which  are 
splendid  in  appearance,  and  strong  in  build.  No 
better  groomed  and  well  cared  for  animals  grace 
any  enterprise  in  Clackamas  county,  and  these 
same  four  footed  friends  of  man  are  typical  of 
the  general  air  of  order,  progress  and  thorough- 
ness observable  to  all  visitors.  The  output  of 
the  mill  is  claimed  mostly  by  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  and  with  this  stable  and 
reliable  market  the  business  of  the  Adkins  mill 
is  destined  to  prosper  exceedingly  and  indefi- 
nitely. 

A  native  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Adkins  was  born 
October  22,  1855,  his  father.  Jesse,  and  mother, 
Dabney,  being  natives  of  the  same  state.  From 
Kentucky  the  father  removed  with  his  family  to 
Appanoose  county,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming,  and  from  there  removed  to  Oregon 
with  ox-teams  in  1866.  After  crossing  the  plains 
he  settled  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixtv 
acres  three  miles  east  of  Canby,  where  he  lived 
for  many  years,  or  until  removing  to  his  present 
home  of  forty  acres  near  Liberal,  Ore.     Of  his 


nine  children  James  is  tiie  oldest,  the  others  be- 
ing William ;  Silas ;  Lee ;  Lorenzo ;  Oran ; 
Amanda,  now  Mrs.  George  Waldron ;  Sarah, 
now  Mrs.  John  Aikens,  of  Liberal ;  and  Ola,  the 
wife  of  William  Fisher,  who  is  in  the  emplov 
of   Mr.   Adkins. 

James  Adkins'  milling  experience  began  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  when  he  became  a  saw- 
_\er  in  the  mill  at  Albina,  Ore.,  and  thereafter 
became  associated  with  several  different  mills 
throughout  the  Willamette  valley.  In  Coos  Bay, 
Ore.,  he  worked  for  some  time  as  a  filler,  and  in 
1893  started  up  his  present  very  successful  busi- 
ness in  Canby.  Mr.  Adkins  was  married  in 
Clackamas  county  to  Annie  Stone,  who  was  born 
in  Oregon  and  died  in  Canby  in  1896.  Mr.  Ad- 
kins is  a  Democrat  in  political  affiliations,  and 
has  served  for  one  term  as  road  supervisor,  dur- 
ing which  the  two  and  a  half  mile  of  plank  road 
which  runs  from  his  mill  to  the  main  section  line 
road  was  partially  built.  There  are  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  in  the  road  and 
every  plank  was  sawed  at  the  mill  and  given  to 
the  county  free  of  all  cost.  Mr.  Adkins  is  an 
up-to-date  and  enterprising  man  and  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  which  he  has  made 
of  his  life. 


SAMUEL  O.  GRIBBLE.  Though  at  present 
retired  from  active  life  Samuel  O.  Gribble  has 
contributed  his  share  towards  the  development 
of  Clackamas  county,  of  which  he  became  a  res- 
ident in  1846.  He  was  born  in  Haywood  county, 
N.  C,  March  17,  1832,  and  is  a  son  of  John  G. 
and  Elizabeth  (Ensley)  Gribble,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  died 
in  Clackamas  county  in  1881.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  at- 
tained  maturity. 

John  G.  Gribble,  the  father  of  Samuel  O.,  was 
born  on  the  line  between  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina in  1799,  the  cabin  in  which  his  people  lived 
being  half  in  one  state,  and  half  in  the  other. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  wagon  maker  in  the  south, 
and  removed  from  his  native  states  to  Missouri 
in  1833.  In  Johnson  county  he  engaged  in  gen- 
eral farming  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  1846, 
and  in  the  meantime  had  worked  up  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  west.  Accordingly  he 
made  preparations  to  cross  the  plains  with  ox- 
teams,  his  departure  from  Missouri  taking  place 
in  May,  and  he  arrived  in  Oregon  October  12 
of  the  same  year.  He  spent  the  winter  on 
Eagle  creek,  east  of  Oregon  City,  and  in  1847 
took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  near  Macksburg,  where  he  lived  un- 
til his  death,  June  3,  1869.  He  was  well  and 
very  favorably  known  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
conducted  his   farm   in   such   manner  as  to   win 
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a  competence  for  himself  and  family.  He  was 
buried  in  Gribble  cemetery,  named  for  him  in 
honor  of  his  admirable  pioneer  services. 

Such  education  as  the  busy  youth  of  Samuel 
O.  Gribble  permitted  was  acquired  at  the  district 
schools  of  his  native  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
accompanied  the  rest  of  the  family  across  the 
plains  in  1846.  In  Oregon  he  took  up  a  dona- 
tion claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
three  miles  south  of  his  father's  place,  and  lived 
thereon  for  five  years.  This  property  was  traded 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  the  land  owned 
b\-  his  sire,  and  which  has  been  his  home  ever 
since.  Ninety-five  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
general  farming  is  maintained,  and  forty  head  of 
cattle  are  the  average  number  pastured  on  the 
farm.  For  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Gribble  has 
left  to  others  the  management  of  his  farm,  and 
is  enjoying  the  leisure  so  richly  merited  by  his 
unceasing  industry  of  years.  He  is  a  Democrat 
in  politics,  was  road  supervisor  for  seven  years, 
and  school  director  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
18S2  he  married  Emma  Reasoner.  who  died 
January  24,  1884. 


HENRY  HOLTGREIVE.  In  viewing  the 
well-cultivated  farm  of  Mr.  Holtgreive  one  sees 
the  result  of  unremitting  energy  and  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  obstacles  had  to  be  surmounted  before  suc- 
cess was  finally  his.  Born  in  Hanover,  Germany, 
March  18,  1828,  he  came  to  this  country  with  his 
parents  in  1842,  making  the  voyage  in  a  sailing 
vessel.  After  eight  weeks  and  three  days  on  the 
briny  deep  they  dropped  anchor  at  New  Orleans, 
and  later  went  up  the  Mississippi  river  and 
landed  at  St.  Louis.  In  Franklin  county.  Mo., 
the  father  purchased  forty  acres  of  land,  and 
here  the  son  Henry  remained  until  1850,  when 
he  determined  to  cross  the  plains.  As  he  was 
without  means  he  hired  out  to  a  party  as  driver 
and  in  this  way  was  able  to  realize  his  great  de- 
sire to  see  this  western  county.  Wagons  were 
drawn  by  ox-teams,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  were  six  months  in  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. After  looking  about  the  country  a  while 
Mr.  Holtgreive  finally  located  on  the  Columbia 
river  bottom  in  Multnomah  county,  and  was  first 
employed  by  Mr.  Bozarth  and  later  was  in  the 
employ  of  Gideon  Miller  for  about  two  years. 
Ijv  close  economy  he  had  saved  enough  of  his 
earnings  to  enable  him  to  take  up  a  donation 
claim  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  in 
lliat  vicinity,  and  this  property  is  still  in  his  pos- 
session. When  he  took  up  the  land  as  a  donation 
it  was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  but  he  cleared 
it  and  erected  a  log  cabin,  and  here  he  made 
liis  home  in  solitude  for  three  years.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  town  the  trip  liad  to  be 


made  in  a  boat,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  use  a 
team. 

Mr.  Holtgreive's  trip  across  the  plains  was  not 
without  its  romances,  as  it  was  at  that  time  that 
he  first  saw  the  future  partner  of  his  joys  and 
sorrows.  In  1855  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Shepherd,  who  was  born  in  Henry  county,  Iowa, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  Shepherd.  The  latter  with 
two  daughters  came  to  Oregon  in  1852,  reaching 
their  destination  after  seven  months'  weary 
traveling.  Tlie  ceremony  uniting  the  destinies 
of  the  young  couple  was  performed  in  Skamania 
county,  Wash.,  where  the  town  of  Stevenson 
now  is.  In  1886  Mr.  Holtgreive  came  to  the 
farm  where  he  now  lives,  which  comprises  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres,  and  here  he  is  success- 
fully engaged  in  general  farming  and  dairying. 
Besides  this  he  owns  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  acres  in  a  homestead  claim,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acres  in  Yamhill  county,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  in  Clackamas  county,  twenty- 
nine  acres  in  Stevenson,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  Clarke  county,  Wash.,  and  some  valu- 
able property  in  the  incorporation  of  Portland, 
all  of  which  has  come  into  his  possession  as  a 
result  of  careful  financiering. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holtgreive  became  the  parents 
of  eight  children,  and  of  them  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing mention :  Emma  L.  became  the  wife  of 
Zachariah  Fitzgerald ;  Ocania  married  Alfred 
Baker  and  they  reside  near  Troutdale ;  Charles 
E.  resides  on  his  father's  old  home  farm ;  Mary 
is  deceased ;  John  S.  makes  his  home  near  Van- 
couver ;  Arie  is  deceased ;  Benjamin  is  at  home ; 
and  Henrietta  became  the  wife  of  A.  L.  Miller. 
Mr.  Holtgreive  has  been  school  director  of  his 
district,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneers  and  the 
Historical  Society  of  Multnomah  county,  and 
fraternallv  is  a  member  of  Columbia  Lodge  No. 
42,  F.  &  A.  M.  at  Mount  Tabor.  Both  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Holtgreive  are  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


THOMAS  J.  BOHNA.  One  of  the  most 
successful  dairymen  of  the  vicinity  of  Damascus 
is  Thomas  J.  Bohna,  who  owns  one  hundreil  anil 
sixty-seven  acres  of  the  old  Peter  Morgan  dona- 
tion claim,  eighty  acres  of  which  have  been  im- 
])roved.  Mr.  Bohna  is  milking  seventeen  cows 
for  the  sujiply  of  his  dairying  business,  and  upon 
his  splendidly  improved  property  is  carrying  on 
extensive  farming  enterprises. 

.\  native  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  where  he  was 
born  March  14,  1840,  Mr.  Bohna  is  one  of  the 
large  family  of  children  born  to  Christian  Bohna 
and  his  first  wife,  who  died  in  the  east.  Mr. 
I'.obna  was  born  in  Germany  in  1805,  and  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade.  In  1833  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica  and   after   a   time   spent   in   New   York   and 
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Ohio,  located  in  Galveston,  Tex.  In  1843  he 
married  for  a  second  wife  a  Miss  Green,  and  of 
this  union  were  born  seven  children,  the  mother 
also  dying  before  the  journey  was  made  into 
the  newer  lands  of  the  west,  her  husband  at  the 
time  being  in  California.  April  5,  1853,  Mr. 
Bohna  started  from  Arkansas  and  with  a  team 
of  four  yoke  of  oxen  crossed  over  the  plains. 
He  met  with  the  usual  adventures  and  escaped 
the  usual  dangers  from  Indians,  inclement 
weather,  swollen  streams  and  shortage  of  pro- 
visions. Upon  locating  in  San  Diego  county,  Cal., 
he  worked  on  a  canal  for  about  four  months,  after 
which  he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
outfitted  for  an  extended  mining  experience.  For 
three  years  he  experienced  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  average  rather  than  the  exceptional  miner, 
and  in  1856  returned  to  Arkansas,  via  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  As  is  the  case  with  the  most 
who  have  visited  the  west,  Mr.  Bohna  soon  tired 
of  his  middle  west  life,  and  in  1859  returned  to 
the  coast  overland  with  seven  yoke  of  oxen,  ac- 
companied by  his  children.  Mr.  Bohna  and  his 
oldest  son  took  up  claims  on  the  Kern  river, 
Cal.,  where  Bakersfield  is  now  located.  In  1862 
the  party  came  to  eastern  Oregon  and  mined  at 
Canyon  City  for  about  a  year,  and  then  wintered 
at  La  Grande,  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  located 
in  Idaho  for  a  couple  of  years.  They  then  sep- 
arated, Thomas  J.  Bohna  going  to  Helena.  Mont., 
where  he  mined  several  years  with  fair  suc- 
cess, coming  to  Clackamas  county,  Ore.,  in  1866. 
The  father  came  down  into  Clackamas  county 
in  1865,  and  near  Kelso  took  up  a  homestead 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but  did  not 
make  that  his  home.  In  1867  he  located  with  a 
daughter  in  California,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death. 

The  year  before  the  removal  of  his  father  to 
the  state  of  California,  Thomas  J.  Bohna  had 
purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he  has  since 
lived,  and  where  he  has  been  able  to  realize  to  an 
unusual  extent  his  western  expectations.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  the  building  up  of  his  success 
in  Oregon  has  been  the  help  and  sympathy  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1868,  and  who  was 
formerly  Luvena  Osburn.  Mrs.  Bohna  has  not 
only  materially  assisted  her  husband  with  her 
economy  and  good  management  but  of  her  eleven 
children  has  reared  seven  to  years  of  usefulness, 
as  follows :  Nettie  Bohna,  Minnie  Elliott,  Fannie 
Elliott,  Irena  Lovelace,  Albert,  Walter,  and 
Ernest.  Four  are  deceased,  Melvin,  Floyd,  Elsie 
and  Daisy.  A  Democrat  in  political  preference, 
Mr.  Bohna  has  variously  served  the  interests  of 
his  neighborhood,  and  among  other  positions  of 
trust  has  occupied  that  of  school  director  for 
nine  years,  and  road  supervisor  and  constable 
for  two  years.     Himself  and  wife  are  members 


of  the  Christian  Church  and  contribute  to  the 
extent  of  their  means  toward  the  charities  and 
maintenance  of  that  organization. 


P.  J.  HENNEMANN.  Should  the  bottom 
fall  out  of  his  thrifty  little  strawberry  business, 
P.  J.  Hennemann  could  make  a  comfortable  liv- 
ing for  himself  and  family  by  manufacturing 
footwear,  a  trade  learned  in  his  native  country 
of  Germany,  where  he  was  born  in  Prussia,  De- 
cember 7,  1840.  He  comes  of  a  family  numer- 
ously represented  among  the  trades,  and  his 
father,  John  Hennemann,  was  a  carpenter,  con- 
tractor and  builder,  wlio  achieved  considerable 
success  while  engaging  also  in  farming.  He 
lived  to  be  seventy-eight  years  of  age.  His  wife, 
Mary  (Christman)  Hennemann.  was  also  born  in 
Prussia,  and  bore  him  six  children,  of  whom  P. 
J.  is  the  youngest.  The  successful  strawberry 
grower  of  the  vicinity  of  Milwaukee  came  to 
America  when  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  in 
1866  settled  in  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  plied  his 
trade  of  shoemaker.  In  1870  he  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  in  Kansas  City  made  shoes  uninter- 
ruptedly for  eleven  years,  thereafter  in  1882  com- 
ing to  Oregon,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 

At  Milwaukee  Mr.  Hennemann  bought  eleven 
acres  of  uncultivated  land,  upon  which  he  started 
in  to  raise  prunes,  cherries,  potatoes  and  apples, 
arid  also  built  a  comfortable  residence  for  him- 
self and  family.  Of  late  years  he  has  devoted 
his  land  almost  exclusively  to  strawberry  cul- 
ture, he  having  found  that  this  berry  brings  the 
best  prices,  and  yields  the  largest  interest  for 
labor  involved.  The  land  has  the  natural  ad- 
vantage of  a  tireless  spring,  and  the  soil  has 
proved  particularly  adapted  to  the  development 
of  luscious  and  much  desired  strawberries.  More 
than  he  ever  anticipated,  Mr.  Hennemann  has 
accumulated  a  competence  for  himself  by  wise 
investment  and  indefatigable  energy,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  upon  landing  in  this  country 
he  had  $26,  he  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  wise  disposal  of  American  chances. 

In  1870  Mr.  Hennemann  returned  to  his  native 
land  and  married  Elizabeth  Frederick,  whose 
father,  Philip,  was  a  cabinet  maker  most  of  his 
life,  and  who  died  in  Prussia  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  Also  while  among  the  surroundings  of 
his  youth,  Mr.  Hennemann  looked  up  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  but  a  renewal  of  old  associa- 
tions did  not  dampen  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
land  of  his  adoption,  to  which  he  gladly  returned 
with  his  newly  wedded  wife.  While  rearing  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  this 
same  wife  has  been  a  source  of  great  help  and 
comfort  to  her  husbanrl.  and  by  her  economy  and 
cheerfulness  has  materially  aided  him  in  bring- 
ing about  his  success.     Of  the  children,  Henry, 
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a  painter  by  trade,  lives  in  Portland;  Rudolph, 
a  traveling  salesman,  has  his  headquarters  m 
Portland:  Albert  is  living  at  home  (the  two  last 
named  liave  ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  that  of 
their  father,  which  is  devoted-  to  berries  and 
clover)  ;  Clara  resides  in  Spokane,  Wash. :  and 
Catherine,  a  dressmaker  by  trade,  lives  at  home. 
Mr.  Hennemann  possesses  the  most  desirable 
traits  of  his  countrymen,  is  gracious  and  affable, 
sincere  and  enterprising,  and  has  many  friends 
in  his  adopted  town. 


JONATHAN  MOAR.  The  Land  of  the 
Thistle  has  produced  no  more  sturdy  representa- 
tive than  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  JMoar,  and  a  short 
account  of  his  life  may  be  perused  with  interest. 
Born  in  1829.  his  early  life  was  spent  in  his 
native  land,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade,  remaining  with 
the  company  for  five  years  as  a  journeyman. 
In  1850,  still  in  the  employ  of  that  company,  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Vancouver,  Wash.,  but 
after  five  months'  residence  there  he  changed  his 
location  and  line  of  employment,  going  to  the 
gold  fields  of  California  and  engaging  in  pros- 
pecting and  mining  for  eight  months.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  in  fitting  up  pack  trains  for 
the  miners  and  fomid  this  a  remunerative  occu- 
pation, but  was  compelled  to  cease  operations 
in  this  line  on  account  of  the  Indian  outbreak 
against  the  whites.  Enlisting  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  defense  of  the  latter,  he  did  valiant  service 
in  their  behalf  in  the  Rogue  river  war  in   1853. 

Subsequently  Mr.  ]\Ioar  came  to  ^lultnomah 
county  and  settled  on  Sauvie's  Island,  and  with 
its  interests  he  has  since  been  identified.  Here 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Loggie,  the  widow  of  James  Loggie,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Scotland.  In  many  re- 
spects Mrs.  Moar  had  a  busy  and  interesting- 
life.  In  1841  she  came  to  this  country  with  her 
first  husband,  settling  in  Multnomah  county,  and 
was  the  first  white  woman  to  settle  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  early  days  she  endeared  herself  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Indians  by  her  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  also  by  ministering  to  them  in 
times  of  sickness.  At  one  time  Indian  measles 
broke  out  in  their  community  and  she  gave  her 
services  gratis  and  unstintingly,  doing  all  in  her 
power  for  their  relief.  So  grateful  were  her 
tawny  neighbors  that  they  relieved  her  of  her 
household  duties  on  every  occasion  possible.  In- 
tlecd,  so  valuable  were  her  services  that  she  was 
engaged  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Bartley,  who  was 
stationed  there  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to 
minister  to  the  physical  ailments  of  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Loggie  was  employed  by  the  company  as 
overseer  of  the   island   and   here   he   took   up   a 


donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
which  is  now  incorporated  in  Mr.  Hoar's  home- 
stead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moar  became  the  parents  of  six 
children,  of  whom  we  make  the  following  men- 
tion :  James  is  deceased ;  Thomas  resides  on 
Sauvie's  Island;  Ann  became  the  wife  of 
Charles  Wilson,  a  lumberman  of  Aberdeen, 
Wash. ;  Jonathan,  Jr.,  carries  on  a  general  stock 
and  dairy  business  on  the  old  homestead,  where 
his  birth  occurred;  Belle  became  tlie  wife  of 
Richard  Clemens,  and  they  also  make  their  home 
on  Sauvie's  Island ;  Mary  died  in  infancy  After 
a  comparatively  short  life  Mrs.  Moar  passed  to 
her  reward  in  1871,  when  only  forty-eight  years 
old.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  good  deeds  and 
her  works  do  follow  her.  for  among  the  Indians 
she  scattered  seeds  of  her  faith  which  bore  fruit 
in  their  lives.  She  was  a  faithful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  assisted  materially  in 
its  maintenance.  By  his  second  marriage,  which 
united  him  with  Nannie  Fox,  Mr.  Moar  had 
three  children,  Jemima,  Ida  and  one  who  died 
in  infancy.  Besides  assisting  his  son  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  farm  he  is  interested  in  blacksmithing 
to  some  extent,  having  a  shop  on  his  ranch. 
His  community  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  sup- 
port and  judgment  for  many  years,  and  this  has 
been  especially  true  of  his  services  in  the  capa- 
cities of  school  clerk  and  director. 


CHARLES  F.  BARRETT.  One  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Middleton  is  the  sixty  acre  farm 
of  Charles  F.  Barrett,  forty-five  acres  of  which 
have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  brush,  and  made 
to  serve  the  best  use  of  an  enterprising  and  thor- 
oughly practical  agriculturist.  Mr.  Barrett  raises 
some  stock,  but  his  principal  crop  is  hops,  an. 
article  of  commerce  for  which  his  land  is  admir- 
ably adapted. 

A  native  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  Mr.  Barrett  was  born 
May  18,  1858,  and  lived  in  his  native  state  until 
his  seventeenth  year.  His  father,  Frank  Barrett, 
was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  an  industrious  man 
and  capable  worker,  who  left  his  little  shop  to 
participate  in  the  war  of  Rebellion.  He  fought 
bravely  and  well  in  the  front  ranks  of  many  a 
battle,  and  for  his  valor  met  his  death  from  a 
wound  received  in  the  conflict.  He  married 
Mary  E.  Hawks,  and  to  them  were  born  five 
children,  the  mother  still  living  and  making  her 
home  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  Me.  Charles 
I'",  left  his  Massachusetts  home  when  seventeen 
years  old  and  went  into  A'ermont,  where  he  was 
employed  on  a  farm  hy  the  month  for  about 
four  }ears.  He  then  came  to  Oregon,  settled 
in  his  present  neighborhood  and  married  Mary 
Weeks,  who  was  born  on  her  father's  donation 
claim  in  Oregon.     Her  parents  were  married  in 
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Illinois  and  in  1852  crossed  the  plains  and  settled 
near  Butteville,  Clackamas  county,  where  the 
father  took  up  a  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  This  remained  their  home  until 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Weeks,  when  Mr.  Weeks 
made  his  home  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Barrett, 
until  he,  too,  was  called  to  his  final  reward.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  Mr.  Barrett  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  present  farm  near  Middleton. 
This  farm  comprises  sixty  acres  of  land,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  wild  and  timbered  at 
the  time  he  settled  thereon,  but  of  which  forty- 
five  acres  have  been  placed  under  cultivation. 
Mr.  Barrett's  principal  source  of  revenue  con- 
sists of  hops.  He  is  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful manipulator  of  the  agricultural  advan- 
tages of  Washington  county,  and  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  for  neatness,  thrift  and 
business  sagacity.  Mr.  Barrett  has  several  out- 
side interests,  among  them  being  his  responsi- 
bility as  representative  of  the  Hop  Growers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Butteville. 

In  politics  independent,  Mr.  Barrett  has  never 
striven  for  official  recognition.  Fraternally  he 
is  associated  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  the  Artisans.  Seven  children  have  been 
born  to  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett :  Frank,  Jennie, 
Willo,  Stuart,  Mary,  Charles  and  Wister. 


WILLIAM  A.  MONTGOMERY.  A  cred- 
itable and  profitable  farming  enterprise  is  being 
maintained  near  Mountaindale,  Washington 
county,  by  William  A.  Montgomery,  who  owns 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  of  the 
improvements  of  which  are  due  to  his  own  exer- 
tions. Mr.  Montgomery  is  a  native  of  Daviess 
county.  Mo.,  was  born  August  22,  1840,  and 
was  reared  on  farms  in  Missouri  and  Indiana,  to 
which  latter  state  he  went  with  his  parents  when 
four  years  of  age.  His  father,  Archibald,  was 
fairly  successful  as  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser  in 
the  middle  west,  and  in  1864  thought  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  himself  and  family  by  re- 
moval to  the  coast.  Accordingly  with  his  wife 
and  four  children  he  set  out  with  ox  teams,  and 
accomplished  the  overland  journey  in  five  months 
and  twenty-one  days,  arriving  in  Clackamas 
county,  near  Foster,  in  October.  For  three 
months  the  father  lived  in  Linn  county,  and  Feb- 
ruary I,  1865,  came  to  Cornelius,  Washington 
county,  and  bought  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
acres  of  land,  upon  a  portion  of  which  Cornelius 
is  now  built.  This  property  he  sold  to  Benja- 
min Holliday,  representing  the  Oregon  &  Cali- 
fornia Railroad  Company,  who  laid  out  the  town 
site  thereon  in  1872.  Mr.  Montgomery  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock-raising,  but  eventually  re- 
tired to  East  Portland,  where  his  death  occurred 
in   1892,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 


Until  his  marriage  in  1872,  with  Mary  Shan- 
non, William  A.  Montgomery  lived  with  his 
father,  and  with  him  shared  the  responsibilities 
connected  with  the  various  farms  owned  by  the 
latter.  His  wife  died  in  1881,  leaving  one  child, 
and  in  1886  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Nettie  Leisy,  of  which  union  there  have  been 
born  seven  children :  Charles  E.,  Eva,  Archie  S., 
Elsie,  Ray  W.,  Cynthia  May,  and  Vida.  Mr. 
Montgomery  has  by  no  means  led  a  narrow  or  self 
centered  life,  but  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  general  development  of  his 
adopted  locality.  In  politics  a  Republican,  he  has 
held  a  number  of  minor  offices,  including  that  of 
school  director. 


JOEL  S.  OTIS.  Among  the  farmers  who 
have  come  from  far  ofif  Maine  and  directed  their 
stanch  energies  to  the  development  of  Multno- 
mah county,  none  is  held  in  higher  esteem  than 
is  Joel  S.  Otis,  owner  of  a  well-improved  and 
profitable  farm  near  Pleasant  Home. 

In  Somerset  county.  Me.,  where  he  was  born 
January  14,  1833,  Mr.  Otis  was  reared  to  farm- 
ing, and  educated  at  the  public  schools.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  supplemented  his  agricultural 
knowledge  with  that  of  the  carpenter's  trade,  at 
which  he  worked  intermittently  in  connection 
with  a  steamer  interest,  until  1854.  This  year 
marked  his  departure  for  the  prolific  advantages 
of  the  coast,  which  he  reached  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus.  After  spending  some  time  working  at 
his  trade  near  San  Francisco,  in  Napa  valley, 
he  later  tried  his  luck  in  mining  in  Placer  county, 
Cal.,  eventually  finding  his  way  to  \'irginia  City 
and  the  surrounding  mines.  His  failures  far 
outstripping  his  successes  as  a  miner,  he  returned 
to  California,  which  continued  to  be  his  home 
until  his  removal  to  Powell  Valley.  Ore.,  in  1861, 
subsequently  removing  to  Gresham.  There  he 
bought  a  piece  of  land  and  combined  farming 
with  the  application  of  his  trade  until  1869,  in 
which  year  he  bought  the  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  five  acres  upon  which  he  has  since  worked 
and  lived.  General  farming  and  stock-raising 
have  netted  him  fair  returns  for  labor  and  time 
invested,  and  he  has  come  to  regard  the  state  of 
his  adoption  as  worthy  the  metal  of  even  the  most 
ambitious. 

An  important  factor  in  the  success  of  Mr. 
Otis  has  been  the  help  and  encouragement  of  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Sarah  Cornett,  and 
whom  he  married  in  1862.  Five  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  all  of  whom  are  deceased, 
the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows :  Ella, 
Theresa,  Mary,  Etta,  and  Sarah.  The  second 
marriage  of  Mr.  Otis  was  solemnized  in  1889. 
and  was  with  Elizabeth  Geiger,  widow  of  Shep- 
leigh  Geiger,  and  daughter  of  John  Shull.     ]\Ir. 
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Otis  is  a  Republican  in  political  preference,  and 
has  not  onlv  rendered  efficient  service  as  a  school 
director,  biit  has  contributed  largely  towards  the 
building  and  improvement  of  the  roads  in  his  vi- 
cinity. He  is  treasurer  of  Multnomah  Grange,  No. 
71,  and  is  also  its  past  master,  and  he  is  otherwise 
identified  with  social  and  business  interests  in 
the  countv.  An  honorable,  intelligent,  and 
public  spirited  citizen,  he  enjoys  the  respect  of 
all  who  know  him. 


JAMES  McCLARAN.  From  pioneer  times 
down  to  the  present  James  McClaran  has  been  a 
witness  of  Oregon's  development,  growth  and 
progress.  He  was  born  in  Holmes  county,  Ohio, 
October  31,  1835,  and  represented  a  family  of 
farming  people.  His  parents  removed  to  Indi- 
ana about  1850  and  afterward  became  residents 
of  Guthrie  county,  Iowa,  where  they  spent  their 
remaining  days.  Unto  them  were  born  eleven 
children,  the  subject  of  this  review  being  the 
third  in  order  of  birth.  At  the  usual  age  he 
entered  the  district  schools  and  mastered  the 
branches  of  English  learning  usually  taught  in 
such  institutions.  He  also  became  familiar  with 
the  work  of  field  and  meadow,  for  from  the  time 
of  early  spring  planting  until  crops  were  har- 
vested in  the  late  autumn  he  assisted  in  the  work 
upon  the  home  farm.  When  he  had  reached 
man's  estate  he  wedded  Matilda  Reynolds,  a 
native  of  Indiana,  and  they  remained  residents 
of  Iowa  until  1863,  when,  believing  that  they 
might  better  their  financial  condition  in  the 
newly  developed  but  growing  northwest,  they 
came  to  Oregon,  traveling  in  the  usual  manner 
of  emigrants  at  that  time.  They  had  nine  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  for  about  six  months  were  upon 
the  way,  but  at  length  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  was  completed  and  the  family  were 
comfortably  located  upon  a  farm  near  Forest 
drove.  After  living  there  for  three  years  Mr. 
McClaran  secured  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  beside  his  present  place  of  residence. 
Here  he  has  one  hundred  and  nine  acres  under 
cultivation  and  in  addition  to  this  he  owns  a 
f|uarter  section  of  land  in  Tillamook  county. 
He  carries  on  general  farming  and  stock-raising 
and  today  has  a  well  improved  place,  the  present 
fine  condition  being  the  visible  evidence  of  his 
life  of  industry  and  thrift.  His  home  is  a  mod- 
ern and  substantial  residence,  in  the  rear  of 
which  stand  good  barns  and  other  outbuildings 
for  the  shelter  of  stock  and  grain,  and  these  in 
turn  are  surrounded  by  fine  fields  of  grain.  The 
place  is  pleasantly  and  conveniently  located  in 
(iales  Creek  valley,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
Gales   Creek   postoffice. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McClaran  were  born  the 
following  children:  John,  of  Washington  county; 


Henry,  who  has  passed  away ;  Samuel,  who  died 
in  Iowa ;  Mary,  wife  of  Lewis  Peterson,  who  is 
living  near  The  Dalles ;  Jane,  Mrs.  Hiett,  of 
Tillamook ;  Ida,  and  Nancy,  both  deceased ;  and 
Maggie,  wife  of  Carr  Her,  of  Washington 
county.  The  parents  have  a  large  circle  of 
warm  friends  in  this  portion  of  the  state  where 
they  have  resided  since  pioneer  times,  their  resi- 
dence here  covering  forty  years.  Within  this 
period  much  of  the  land  has  been  reclaimed  by 
the  white  man  and  transformed  into  productive 
farms  which  have  become  the  homes  of  a  con- 
tented and  prosperous  people.  In  all  other  lines 
of  progress  and  improvement  there  has  been 
marked  advancement  and  the  county  of  today 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  district  in  which 
Air.  McClaran  located  four  decades  ago.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  and  the  cause  of  education  has 
found  in  him  a  faithful  and  helpful  friend.  He 
also  served  as  supervisor  for  a  number  of  years 
and  he  votes  with  the  Republican  party,  believ- 
ing firmly  in  its  principles. 


GEORGE  KNIERIEM.  Various  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  profited  by  the  industry  and 
capability  of  George  Knieriem,  at  present  the 
owner  of  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Multnomah 
county,  and  one  of  the  practical  and  successful 
farmers  of  his  locality.  Born  in  Germany  in 
the  year  1844,  he  was  six  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  America  with  his  father,  John  Knier- 
iem, his  mother,  Elizabeth,  having  died  in  the 
Fatherland.  For  six  years  father  and  son  were 
residents  of  Philadelphia,  after  which  they  re- 
moved to  Dane  county.  Wis.,  where  the  father 
settled  on  a  farm  and  reared  his  son  to  an  agri- 
cultural life.  The  youth  attended  the  district 
schools  as  opportunity  permitted,  at  the  same 
time  performing  his  share  towards  the  family 
support.  While  a  resident  of  Philadelphia  John 
Knieriem  married  Catherine  Miller,  a  native  of 
Germany. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  found  Mr. 
Knieriem  w-orking  in  his  father's  Dane  county 
fields,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  the  Third  Wisconsin  Battery  for  three  years, 
and  was  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  a 
part  of  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth  army  corps 
under  General  Thomas.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Stone  River,  Chickamauga,  and  others 
of  equal  interest,  numbering  in  all  eighteen  battles 
and  skirmishes.  Eventually  he  joined  Sherman's 
army,  and  was  with  the  famous  commander  as 
far  as  Jonesboro,  and  was  discharged  from  a 
meritorious  service  in  July,  1865. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Knieriem  returned  to  Wis- 
consin for  a  short  time,  afterwards  living  in 
^^'ebster  countv,  Iowa,  for  two  years,  and  near 
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Hannibal,  Mo.,  for  two  years.  At  Burlington, 
Iowa,  he  worked  in  a  furniture  factory  for  about 
two  years,  afterward  finding  employment  in  an 
iron  foundry,  where  he  remained  until  1872.  The 
same  year  Mr.  Knieriem  removed  to  Fremont 
county,  Iowa,  and  lived  on  a  farm,  and  in  1882 
took  up  land  in  South  Dakota  upon  which  he 
lived  for  eight  years.  In  1896  he  located  on  the 
eighty  acre  farm  which  is  now  his  home,  having 
previously  spent  some  time  in  the  neighborhood 
at  various  occupations.  He  is  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  stock-raising,  and  has  every  reason 
to  rejoice  that  his  lines  should  have  fallen  in  such 
profitable  and  promising  places. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Knieriem  was  formerly  Emily 
B.  Trobee,  and  of  their  union  there  have  been 
born  ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  the 
order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows  :  Addie,  who 
married  W.  F.  Bellrood,  and  resides  in  Washing- 
ton county.  Ore.,  Frank,  Benjamin  L.,  John  R., 
William  E.,  Fred  D.,  Chester  L.,  George  T., 
Robert,  and  Bessie.  Mr.  Knieriem  is  a  member 
of  the  Grange,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
high-minded,  industrious  and  helpful  residents  of 
Multnomah  county. 


SIEGFRIED  WILHELM  RETHLEFSEN. 
To  anyone  who  closely  applies  himself  to  the 
occupation  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  vocation 
in  life  there  can  come  only  good  results,  and 
'  these  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Rethlefsen,  the  efficient  manager  of  the  Ira 
F.  Powers  Manufacturing  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  furniture  manufactories  in  Portland.  In- 
heriting a  liking  for  the  cabinetmaker's  trade 
from  his  father,  Hans  Juergen  Rethlefsen,  who 
was  a  cabinetmaker  and  millwright,  at  the  earh' 
age  of  ten  years  he  began  taking  practical  les- 
sons from  his  cousin  in  Bredstedt  which  proved 
the  foiuidation  of  his  future  success.  He  was 
born  in  Langenhorn,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Ger- 
many, October  4,  1834,  but  was  reared  in  the 
town  of  Bredstedt,  receiving  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
in  the  latter  place.  Having  thoroughly  applied 
himself  to  learning  his  trade,  he  was  enabled, 
when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  to  begin  his  inde- 
pendent career.  Going  to  the  little  island  of 
Pellworm,  in  the  North  Sea.  which  now  belongs 
to  Prussia,  but  was  then  a  Danish  possession,  he 
began  as  a  contractor  and  a  builder. 

Seized  with  a  desire  to  ascertain  what  this 
free  country  had  in  store  for  him,  in  1858  he 
braved  the  dangers  of  an  ocean  voyage  and  in 
due  time  landed  on  our  shores  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  at  once  began  work  at  his  trade.  Going  to 
Yreka,  Siskiyou  county,  Cal.,  one  year  later  he 
there  engaged  in  mining  and  carpentering  until 
the  fall  of  1861,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Port- 


land, remaining  only  a  short  time,  however.  His 
next  move  was  to  the  San  Juan  Island,  in  Puget 
Sound,  whence  he  went  to  New  Whatcom,  re- 
maining there  six  months.  Subsequently  going 
to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for  a  time  he  was 
employed  at  his  trade  upon  a  United  States  fort 
which  was  in  process  of  construction  there.  The 
year  1868  witnessed  his  second  appearance  in 
Portland,  and  here  his  interests  have  mainly  been 
centered.  For  a  time  he  followed  the  cabinet- 
maker's trade,  but  later  engaged  as  draughtsman 
with  the  Oregon  Furniture  Company.  From 
1874  until  the  present  time,  except  for  two  years 
while  foreman  for  the  Schindler  factory  in  Wells- 
boro,  he  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Ira  F.  Pow- 
ers Manufacturing  Company,  and  in  the  rapid 
strides  which  the  company  has  made  during  his 
incumbency  of  the  position  of  manager  it  proves 
beyond  any  doubt  that  a  wise  selection  was  made 
in  installing  Mr.  Rethlefsen  to  superintend  its 
affairs.  He  is  a  thorough  mechanic,  and  keeps 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  matters  tending  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  employers. 

The  year  1870  was  made  memorable  to  Mr. 
Rethlefsen  and  Miss  Lena  Catharine  Harksen, 
as  in  that  year  their  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
Portland.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Rethlefsen 
was  born  in  Langenhorn,  Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nine  children  resulted  from  their  union.  Annie 
became  the  wife  of  Ed  Claussen  and  makes  her 
home  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ;  Amalia,  Mrs. 
Schenz,  resides  in  Portland ;  William  follows  the 
machinist's  trade ;  Henry  is  a  butcher  in  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Lena,  Mrs.  Turner,  lives  in  Portland ; 
Wilhelmine  resides  with  her  parents ;  Alfred  fol- 
lows the  butcher's  trade  in  Portland ;  Edwin  is 
learning  the  machinist's  trade  and  Olive  is  at 
home  with  her  parents.  In  fraternal  affairs  Mr. 
Rethlefsen  has  allied  himself  with  the  Red  Men, 
while  in  religious  matters  he  is  in  sympathy  with 
and  a  member  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church.  In 
the  People's  Christian  Union,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  he  is  serving  as  one  of  the  trustees. 
Politically  he  gives  Kis  support  to  the  Republican 
party.  Besides  the  family  residence  at  No.  515 
Everett  street,  Mr.  Rethlefsen  has  built  two  other 
residences  in  the  vicinitv  of  his  home. 


JUDSON  C.  BATES,  one  of  the  well- 
to-do  farmers  of  Clackamas  county,  was  born 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  near  Hanover.  June 
29,  183 1,  and  comes  of  a  family  long  identi- 
fied with  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  His 
father,  Judson,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  was  a 
native  of  the  same  part  of  Massachusetts,  where 
he  plied  his  trade  for  many  years,  and  from  where 
he  removed  to  Vernon  county.  Wis.,  his  death 
occurring  here  at  the  advanced  age  of  four  score 
and   four  years.     Lydia   P.    (Curtis)    Bates,  the 
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mother  of  Judson  C,  was  born  in  Scituate,  Ply- 
mouth county,  Mass.,  and  of  her  six  children 
two  are  living,  one  of  these,  Paul,  _  being  at 
present  a  farmer  in  Jackson  county,  Wis. 

In  Massachusetts  Judson  C.  Bates  was  edu- 
cated in  the  early  subscription  or  pay  schools, 
being  obliged  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  the  little 
log  school  house  whose  greatest  activity  was  dis- 
played during  the  winter  months.  At  the  age 
of  "eighteen  years  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  carpenter's  trade,  and  at  twenty-one  went  to 
Boston,  from  where  he  removed  at  the  end  of 
six  months  to  New  York  City.  During  the  six 
years  in  the  metropolis  he  followed  his  trade  with 
some  success,  and  in  1857  removed  to  Dane 
county.  Wis.,  where  he  bought  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land,  upon 
which  he  lived  until  1869.  In  1872  he  came  to 
Oregon,  and  at  Redland  bought  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land,  comprising  a  part  of  the  old 
William  Connell  donation  claim,  which  he  has  im- 
proved, and  which  at  present  he  owns  in>  partner- 
ship with  his  housekeeper,  Sarah  A.  Higgins. 
Mrs.  Higgins  was  born  October  10,  1829.  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  a  daughter  of  James 
Warren,  a  native  also  of  Staffordshire,  and  who 
died  in  England  in  1837.  In  Wisconsin,  in  1853, 
Miss  Warren  married  John  Higgins,  of  Dane 
county,  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr. 
Bates  to  be  accompanied  across  the  plains  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Higgins  in  1872.  With  them  he  settled 
on  his  present  place,  where  Mr.  Higgins  died  in 
1896,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  latter 
was  a  sailor  in  the  United  States  navy  for  many 
years,  and  for  three  years  was  connected  with 
the  ship  Independence.  He  was  also  a  soldier 
in  the  Civil  war  for  fifteen  months,  and  during 
that  time  courageously  defended  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
was  an  industrious  and  liberal-minded  citizen. 

Mr.  Bates  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising,  and  while  thus  employed  these 
many  years,  has  gained  the  confidence  of  those 
among  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  Like  his  friend, 
Mr.  Higgins,  he  is  a  devoted  adherent  of  Repub- 
lican principles  and  issues,  and  has  served  his 
party  as  road  supervisor  and  member  of  the 
school  board. 


DR.  JOHN  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  one  of  the 
prominent  dentists  of  Clackamas  county,  and 
who  is  also  engaged  in  agricultural  operations, 
was  born  on  the  place  where  he  now  lives,  Julv 
9,  1856.  His  family  were  represented  in"  the 
state  of  Kentucky  for  many  years,  his  paternal 
grandfather,  William,  having  been  born  there 
near  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  grandfather  removed  with  his  family  to 
Missouri  in   1838,   settling  among  the  Mormons 


at  Farwest,  and  purchasing  of  them  the  section 
of  land  upon  which  his  death  occurred  at  the 
age  of  forty-eight  years.  His  wife,  Nancy,  lived 
to  be  eighty-six  years  of  age,  and  reared  a  large 
family. 

Roderick  R.  Thomas,  the  father  of  Dr.  John 
William,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  east  of  Cincin- 
nati, and  in  the  vicinity  of  V'anceburg,  January 
26,  1 83 1.  He  accompanied  the  family  on  their 
trip  to  Missouri,  and  lived  there  until  crossing 
the  plains  with  ox-teams  in  1850.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  this  six  months'  trip  he  located  on  a  dona- 
tion claim  two  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of 
Molalla,  where  he  built  in  1870  what  was  then 
the  finest  and  most  modern  residence  anywhere 
around.  During  the  absence  of  the  family  from 
home  this  model  rural  dwelling  was  consumed 
by  fire  in  1880,  entailing  a  loss  of  $5,000,  there 
being  no  insurance,  and  in  order  to  rebuild,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  sorely  stricken  owner  to 
sell  off  half  of  his  land.  That  some  good  comes 
out  of  all  disaster  is  a  truism  emphasized  in  this 
calamity,  for  the  beautiful  residence  erected  by 
Roderick  Thomas  and  his  son,  John  William,  is 
unequaled  anywhere  in  this  part  of  Clackamas 
county.  On  a  natural  elevation,  Oak  Point, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  this  commanding  home  can  be  seen 
for  many  miles  as  one  enters  the  valley.  It  has 
two  stories,  is  built  in  castle  style,  and  the  lower 
floor  has  eight,  and  the  upper  floor  five  rooms. 
The  brook  (Thomas  creek)  that  winds  its  way 
through  the  farm — where  the  boys  used  to  play 
"mill-site"  and  get  a  spanking  for  flooding  the 
garden — now  is  harnessed  up  to  saw  the  fire- 
wood, sharpen  the  tools  and  grind  the  stock  feed 
for  home  use  and  for  the  neighbors.  Here  is 
where  originated  the  first  rural  telephone  line 
of  the  Molalla  country,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  being  the  first  subscriber  of  this  rural  sys- 
tem. This  modern  dwelling  has  hot  and  cold 
water  and  is  lighted  with  gas.  Here  it  was  that 
the  first  kerosene  lamp  in  this  locality,  early 
in  the  '60s,  in  the  log  cabin  of  pioneer  days,  was 
used  without  an  "explosion."  In  this  comfort- 
able home  father  and  son  live  together  witl:  the 
mother,  and  the  father  is  now  retired  from  active 
business  life,  but  is  still  hale  and  hearty,  and 
possessed  of  the  best  of  health.  The  mother, 
Elizabeth  T.  (Bell)  Thomas,  is  a  highly  bred  and 
accomplished  woman,  and  like  her  husband 
comes  from  a  prominent  Kentucky  family.  Her 
father,  Archibald  H.,  was  an  educator  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Coming  to  Oregon  in  1852,  he  settled  in  Port- 
land and  there  engaged  in  the  wood  business. 
Subsequently  he  became  interested  in  an  apiary, 
and  in  1866  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at  Ore- 
gon City,  in  1870,  however,  transferring  his  busi- 
ness to  Albany.     He  also  owned  and  operated  a 
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farm  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  In  1880  Mr.  Bell  re- 
tired from  business,  traveled  around  for  awhile, 
and  died  at  Molalla  in  i88g,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six years.  He  was  a  man  of  leading  char- 
acteristics, and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Portland,  of  which 
he  was  a  very  active  member. 

As  the  oldest  of  the  two  sons  born  to  his 
father.  Dr.  Thomas  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Monmouth  College.  His  pro- 
fessional experience  was  acquired  under  a  pre- 
ceptor in  dentistry  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  he  became  a  practical  dentist  and 
has  practiced  dentistry  from  Albany,  Ore.,  to 
Spokane,  Wash.,  in  all  spending  ten  years  on 
the  road.  Although  he  devotes  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  his  profession,  his  home  office 
being  in  his  farm  home,  he  is  also  managing  sev- 
eral agencies  and  oversees  the  farming  on  the 
home  place.  For  many  miles  around  patients 
come  to  him  for  treatment,  and  no  more  popular 
or  capable  exponent  of  dental  science  contrib- 
utes to  the  well-being  of  this  county.  The 
doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Dental 
Association,  and  also  of  the  Dental  Protective 
Association  of  America.  He  is  a  member  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital  Association  at  Niles,  Mich.  Fra- 
ternally the  doctor  is  associated  with  Banner 
Grange,  P.  of  H.,  No.  310,  of  Clackamas  county, 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  persistent  efforts 
that  the  present  fine  hall  at  Molalla  was  built. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer  As- 
sociation, and  a  Past  Master  of  the  Order  of 
United  Art'  ans. 


JOHN  G.  D.  LINNEMANN.  Over  half  a 
century  has  passed  since  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  crossed  the  plains.  Since  his  arrival  here 
a  wilderness  has  been  transformed  into  thriv- 
ing cities  and  beautiful  farms.  While  it  has 
been  eleven  years  since  Mr.  Linnemann  passed 
away  his  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  His  life 
here  was  a  quiet  one.  He  never  cared  for  pub- 
licity, preferring  to  give  his  entire  attention  to 
his  own  business  interests,  and  when  the  leisure 
moments  came  he  found  his  greatest  happiness 
within  the  bosom  of  his  family.  A  native  of 
Germany,  Mr.  Linnemann  was  born  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  that  country  May  22,  1827.  There 
he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  1850,  mean- 
time attending  the  public  schools  for  a  few  terms 
and  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  tailor's 
trade.  On  his  arrival  in  this  country  he  settled 
in  St.  Louis,  and  here  he  followed  his  trade  for 
a  time  and  then  removed  to  Randolph,  the  same 
state,  where  he  opened  a  shop  of  his  own.  Hear- 
ing much  of  the  possibilities  open  to  a  voung 
man   in   the    far   west,    he   determined   to    locate 


in  Oregon,  and  in  1852  he  crossed  the  plains,  em- 
ploying the  usual  means  of  transportation  in 
vogue  at  the  time — ox  teams.  Four  months 
were  consumed  in  making  the  trip,  which  was 
accompanied  with  the  usual  amount  of  hard- 
ships and  privations,  known  only  to  those  who 
have  made  the  trip  in  the  same  manner.  He 
at  once  located  in  Portland  (which  at  that  time 
was  a  small  town  of  about  four  hundred  people) 
and  opened  a  shop  in  his  house  on  Third  street. 
Later  he  became  convinced  that  Oregon  had  a 
brilliant  future  and  that  before  the  work  of  de- 
velopment had  gone  too  far,  was  the  time  to 
procure  land.  Accordingly  he  purchased  a  dona- 
tion claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  on 
the  Powell  Valley  road,  although  at  that  time 
there  was  no  road  and  between  his  farm  and 
Portland  was  a  heavy  forest.  His  first  move 
was  to  erect  a  house  in  which  to  live,  and  as 
soon  as  a  space  was  cleared  he  built  a  one-story 
log  cabin.'  Then  the  work  of  clearing  began, 
while  in  addition  to  this  he  still  worked  at  his 
'  trade  in  Portland,  walking  the  entire  distance 
morning  and  night.  Later  the  work  of  the  farm 
demanded  his  entire  attention  and  the  shop  in 
the  city  was  given  up.  Acre  after  acre  was 
placed  under  the  plow  until  the  farm  was  cleared 
and  placed  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
Here  J\Ir.  Linnemann  continued  to  Hve  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  in  January, 
1892. 

In  December,  185 1,  was  celebrated  the  mar- 
riage of  John  Linnemann  and  Miss  Catharina 
Elizabeth  Von  Falde,  who  was  also  a  native  of 
the  northern  part  of  Germany.  Mrs.  Linnemann 
was  born  in  1828,  and  continued  to  live  in  the 
country  of  her  nativity  until  1 85 1,  in  which 
year  she  came  to  America,  locating  in  Illinois. 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
removed  to  Gresham,  where  she  has  since  made 
her  home,  although  still  retaining  possession  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres  of  the  old 
farm.  She  also  owns  two  valuable  lots  in  Port- 
land, located  at  the  corner  of  Belmont  and  Sev- 
enth  streets. 

Fraternally  iVIr.  Linnemann  was  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  first 
lodge  organized  in  Portland  bearing  his  name. 
Public  spirited,  Mr.  Linnemann  was  an  active 
supporter  of  all  measures  calculated  to  be  of 
any  material  benefit  to  his  county.  At  one  time 
he  served  as  supervisor  and  was  also  school  di- 
rector in  his  district.  To  Germany  America  is 
indebted  for  many  of  its  best  citizens  and  in 
Mr.  Linnemann  was  found  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  his  race.  Sturdy  of  nature,  he  devoted 
many  years  to  the  labors  of  the  farm,  and  that 
his  efforts  met  with  success  was  but  the  natural 
reward  of  a  life  of  industry.  Purely  self-made, 
his    reputation    was    one    any    man    might    envv. 
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His  circle  of  acquaintance  was  large  and  among 
them  he  was  known  as  a  man  who  had  a  high 
regard  for  his  word,  which  he  always  made  as 
good  as  his  bond  and  as  such  it  was  accepted. 
That  there  are  not  more  such  men  is  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  if  there  were,  this  world  would  be  dif- 
ferent. He  lived  an  honorable  life  and  while 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  was  not  an  extended 
one,  he  did  much  to  endear  himself  to  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  There  was  much  in 
his  life  worth}-  of  emulation,  and  now  that  he  is 
no  longer  with  us  in  person,  there  is  a  memory 
remaining  of  which  his  wife  and  helpmate  may 
well  be  proud.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  or 
done  in  honor  of  such  men,  as  it  is  to  these  hardy 
pioneers   Oregon   owes    everything. 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  BELLINGER.  Viewing 
the  progress  and  civilization  of  the  twentieth 
century  from  the  standpoint  of  jtidge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  Oregon  and 
regent  of  the  L^niversity  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Judge  Bellinger  finds  much  to  interest  him  in  the 
contrast  between  the  present  and  conditions  as 
they  existed  in  1847,  when,  a  boy  eight  years  of 
age,  he  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  the  far  west 
from  the  "upper  deck"  of  a  prairie  schooner. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  he  has  been  closely 
identified  with  the  history  of  this  state,  and 
during  the  period  of  its  development,  in  its  ter- 
ritorial days  and  through  the  entire  era  of  its 
statehood,  he  has  been  intimately  associated  with 
its  most  important  interests — in  journalism  and 
as  an  influential  and  successful  member  of  the 
bench  and  bar. 

Judge  Bellinger  is  a  member  of  an  eastern 
family  which  traces  its  lineage  to  Holland,  and 
was  represented  among  the  pioneers  of  the  ]\Io- 
hawk  ^'alley,  in  the  Empire  state.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution 
and  his  grandfather,  John  H.  Bellinger,  fought  in 
the  war  of  181 2.  To  the  latter  is  also  given 
the  credit  for  operating  one  of  the  first  canal- 
boats  on  the  Erie  canal.  In  1837  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  Maquon,  111.,  where  he  and 
his  son,  Edward  H.,  followed  the  wagon-maker's 
trade.  Ten  years  after  settling  in  Illinois  he 
decided  to  cross  the  plains  to  Oregon.  In  his 
journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  their 
son  and  his  wife  and  the  three  children  in  the 
family  of  the  latter. 

The  journey  of  six  months  was  not  without 
its  grave  dangers.  The  Columbia  River  Indians 
were  particularly  troublesome  that  year,  and  just 
a  little  later  in  the  season  the  historic  Whitman 
massacre  occurred.  The  safety  of  the  emigrants 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
way    across    the    plains    Ihev    traveled    with    the 


Mormon  contingent  of  that  year,  Brigham  Young 
leading  a  large  party  that  was  accompanied  by 
a  strong  military  organization.  The  Bellingers 
camped  almost  side  by  side  with  the  Mormons 
until  they  reached  the  Bear  River  \'alley,  when 
the  Mormons  turned  toward  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  other  party  continued  on  its  way  to  Oregon. 
They  had  come  via  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  they 
crossed  the  Missouri;  thence  up  the  Platte,  via 
Independence  Rock  and  Fort  Laramie ;  from 
there  via  Fort  Hall  (now  Soda  Springs),  cross- 
ing the  Green  river  about  ten  miles  north  of  the 
present  railroad  crossing.  Arriving  in  Marion 
county  they  settled  in  the  then  uninhabited  region. 
The  environment  was  that  of  the  roughest  fron- 
tier. Soon  it  became  recognized  among  the 
pioneers  that  Edward  H.  Bellinger  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  qualities  and  excellent  judgment,  and 
they  thereupon  elected  him  a  member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  of  1850.  However,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  while  he  was 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  died  from  inju- 
ries sustained  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse. 
Meantime,  in  1849,  '""is  father  determined  to  seek 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  and  with  a  party 
traveled  overland,  swimming  rivers  and  following 
a  route  practically  the  same  as  that  now  traversed 
by  the  railroad.  For  a  time  he  was  engaged  in 
placer  mining  in  California.  Upon  his  return  to 
Oregon  he  continued  to  make  Marion  county  his 
home  until  his  death  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
ninety  years.  In  many  respects  he  was  a  remark- 
able man,  possessing  strong  characteristics  and 
a  distinguished  personality,  and  even  in  his  old 
age  he  retained  the  qualities  that  had  awakened 
admiration  when  he  was  in  his  prime.  In  reli- 
gion he  was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Judge  Bellinger's  mother  was  Eliza  Howard, 
a  member  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family,  and 
herself  a  native  of  that  state.  Her  death  occurred 
in  Grant  county  in  1883.  Of  her  five  children, 
two  only  are  now  living,  Charles  B.,  and  Mrs. 
Ellen  Shrewsbury,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
only  brother  of  Judge  Bellinger,  Edward  H., 
who  became  a  well-known  business  man  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  was  drowned  while  attempting  to 
cross  Mill  creek  during  the  freshet  of  1889.  The 
eldest  child  in  the  family  was  Charles  B.  Bel- 
linger, who  was  born  in  Alaquon,  111.,  November 
21,  1839.  He  was  scarcely  eight  years  of  age 
when  the  family  left  his  birth-place  and  under- 
took the  perilous  journey  across  the  plains  to 
seek  a  home  in  the  undeveloped  regions  of  the 
west.  After  his  father's  death  he  made  his 
home  for  several  years  with  his  grandfather. 
One  of  his  earliest  recollections  of  the  territory 
is  of  his  attendance  upon  a  district  school  near 
the  Santiam  river,  where  his  teacher  was  Orange 
Jacobs,  afterward  a  member  of  congress  from 
W'ashington.  also  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 
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of  Washington,  and  now  a  prominent  attorney 
at  Seattle. 

Ambitious  to  make  his  way  in  the  world  at  as 
early  an  age  as  practicable,  and  impelled  by  the 
knowledge  that  his  father  had  intended  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  law.  Judge  Bellinger  earned  the 
means  necessary  to  attend  Willamette  University, 
where  he  was  a  student  several  years.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  with  Judge  15.  F.  Bonham  of 
Salem  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1863,  after 
which  he  began  practice  with  John  C.  Cartwright. 
Subsequently  he  edited  the  Arena,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Salem,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic organ  of  the  state.  His  next  journalistic 
venture  was  the  publication  of  the  Salem  Review. 
His  health  becoming  somewhat  impaired,  he 
removed  to  Monroe,  Bent  county,  and  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business  with  Mr.  Shannon.  In 
1868  he  represented  Bent  county  in  the  legisla- 
ture. The  next  year  he  removed  to  Albany 
with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  practice,  but 
changed  his  plans  and  became  editor  of  the 
Albany  Democrat,  to  which  he  gave  most  of  his 
time.  In  1870  he  came  to  Portland  and  took  up 
his  professional  practice.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  and  for  two  years  edited  the  Portland 
Nezvs,  which  eventually  became  the  Portland 
Telegram.  From  1874  to  1878  he  served  as 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon,  after 
which  Governor  Thayer  appointed  him  to  fill  a 
vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court  in  the 
fourth  judicial  district,  which  vacancy  resulted 
from  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  districts 
of  the  state.  At  the  general  election  of  1880  he 
received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  office, 
but  the  district  being  overwhelmingly  Republi- 
can, he  was  defeated,  although  he  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  running  eleven  hundred  votes 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  From  1880  to  1883  he  prac- 
ticed in  partnership  with  John  M.  Gearin,  after 
which  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dolph, 
Bellinger,  Mallory  &  Simon.  In  April,  1893, 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Deady.  Assuming 
the  duties  of  the  office  May  i.  1893,  he  has  since 
most  capably  performed  every  obligation  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  and  has  become  recognized  as  one 
of  the  strongest  jurists  of  the  northwest. 

While  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Oregon 
Judge  Bellinger  participated  in  the  Modoc  Indian 
war  and  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General 
Miller,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Jan- 
uary 17,  1873,  he  took  part  in  the  famous  fight 
at  the  lava  beds,  on  which  occasion  the  United 
States  troops  and  the  Oregon  and  California 
volunteers  were  under  command  of  General 
Wheaton.  The  Modocs,  knowing  every  foot  of 
the  almost  impenetrable  region  of  the  lava  beds, 
had  a  decided  advantage,  and  the  result  was  an 


ambush  and  defeat  for  General  Wheaton.  Soon 
afterward  a  peace  commission  was  appointed  at 
Washington  and  word  was  sent  out  to  suspend 
military  operations,  whereupon  the  volunteers 
returned  home.  Under  the  promise  of  safety 
the  peace  commission  was  induced  to  meet  the 
Indians  in  the  lava  beds,  and  all  its  members  were 
there  massacred.  The  troops  next  sent  against 
them  were  also  routed.  Finally  Gen.  Jefferson 
C.  Davis  with  his  troops  settled  down  to  a  siege, 
hemming  the  Indians  in  and  ultimately  reducing 
them  to  such  a  condition  of  starvation  that  the 
settlement  of  the  trouble  became  an  easy  matter. 

In  Linn  county,  Ore.,  in  early  life.  Judge  Bel- 
linger married  Margery  Johnson,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  in  1852  came  with  her  father,  James 
Johnson,  to  Linn  county,  settling  upon  a  farm. 
Seven  children  have  been  born  of  their  union, 
viz. :  Oscar,  who  is  a  civil  engineer  with  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at 
Portland ;  Victor,  deceased,  who  was  a  practicing 
attorney  at  Portland ;  Emmet  and  Howard,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  Washington ; 
Mrs.  Edith  Edwards,  of  Springfield,  111. ;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Knapp,  of  Portland ;  and  Catherine,  who 
resides  at  home.  In  addition  to  his  residence  in 
Portland  Judge  Bellinger  owns  a  ranch  near  the 
city,  where  he  enjoys  spending  the  summer 
months. 

Judge  Bellinger  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon 
Historical  Society  and  the  Oregon  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation. During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Geer  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Order  of  United  Artisans  he  bore 
a  prominent  part,  and  has  always  been  a  director 
of  that  organization.  He  was  a  prime  factor  in 
the  organization  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation, and  at  one  time  officiated  as  president.  He 
has  recently  completed,  with  W.  W.  Cotton,  an 
annotated  compilation  of  the  laws  of  Oregon. 
For  ten  years  he  was  professor  of  equity,  juris- 
prudence and  pleading  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Oregon,  and  since  1896  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  that 
institution.  His  identification  with  Masonry 
began  in  Washington  Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  of  Portland,  which  he  served  as  master  for 
two  years.  Later  he  was  made  a  member  of 
Washington  Chapter  No.  18,  R.  A.  M.  Socially 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Arlington  Club. 

With  other  leading  citizens  of  Oregon  Judge 
Bellinger  is  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
cremation,  which  he  staunchly  advocates,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  a  sanitary  practice  of  great  benefit 
to  every  large  community.  Desirous  that  it 
should  come  into  universal  use,  he  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  interest  people  in  the  matter  and 
to  educate  them  up  to  an  understanding  of  the 
merits  of  the  practice.    He  was  an  organizer  and 
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is  now  president  of  the  Portland  Cremation  As- 
sociation, which  has  established  the  most  complete 
and  modern  crematory  on  the  coast.  Its  builders 
have  been  influenced  wholly  by  philanthropic 
motives,  but  it  is  their  hope  that,  in  time,  the 
enterprise  may  be  made  self-sustaining. 

Regarding  questions  of  politics  Judge  Bel- 
linger has  thought  deeply.  Prior  to  1896  he 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  but,  not  being  in 
sympathy  with  the  Chicago  platform  of  that  year, 
he  found  he  could  not  follow  his  party  in  its 
advocacy  of  a  silver  standard,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  independent.  In  the  important 
developments  of  the  last  few  years,  which  "nave 
established  the  position  of  the  American  nation 
among  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  he  has 
been  intensely  interested,  and  in  principle  is  an 
expansionist,  favoring  the  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  but  believing  that  they  should  be 
granted  free  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
United  States;  in  other  words,  if  they  are  to  be 
American  in  jurisdiction,  they  should  also  be 
American  in  their  trade  relations. 

In  concluding  this  brief  memoir  to  one  of  the 
most  forceful  and  interesting  representatives  of 
the  legal  fraternity  of  the  northwest,  it  is  proper 
to  record  the  fact  that  Judge  Bellinger  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  classes  of  thoughtful  people 
for  the  many  admirable  traits  in  his  personality, 
as  well  as  for  his  erudition.  His  distinguisheii 
bearing,  his  great  forensic  ability,  his  breadth  of 
mind  and  liberality  in  all  his  views,  and  his 
acknowledged  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose — 
these  are  the  chief  characteristics  which  enter 
into  his  striking  individuality.  Add  to  these  his 
splendid  training  at  the  bar  and  his  experience 
upon  the  bench,  where  the  sound  foundation  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  law  is  demonstrated  in  his 
daily  work,  and  we  have  an  ideal  American  citi- 
zen, and  a  man  who  may  well  be  regarded  as 
deserving  of  the  most  distinguished  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries,  either 
in  private  or  public  life,  and  likewise  a  permanent 
and  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
northwest. 


RAWLINSON  F.  POTTS,  who  is  filling  the 
position  of  postmaster  of  Tualatin,  was  born 
October  29,  1853,  '"  Manchester,  England.  In 
early  life  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  dry- 
goods  trade  in  his  native  city.  He  acquired  his 
education  in  England  and  remained  in  that 
country  until  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when, 
attracted  by  the  possibilities  and  opportunities 
of  the  new  world,  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
United  States  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Texas. 
There  he  followed  several  pursuits,  living  in  the 
Lone  Star  state  for  three  years,  after  wliich  he 
removed  to  Colorado,  where  he  followed  mining 


for  one  year.  He  has  gone  through  the  ex- 
perience of  being  caught  in  two  snow-slides,  but 
fortunately  he  escaped  with  his  life  in  both  in- 
stances. The  year  1883  witnessed  his  arrival  in 
California,  where  he  became  connected  with 
agricultural  interests,  there  following  farming 
for  three  years.  In  1886  he  arrived  in  Tualatin, 
where  he  was  located  for  four  years,  following 
farming  in  this  portion  of  the  state.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  and  spent  nine  months  in  re-visiting  the 
scenes  amid  which  his  boyhood  and  youth  were 
passed,  renewing  the  friendships  of  his  early  life. 
While  in  his  native  country  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Eleanor  Birchal.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Tualatin  and  resumed  farming,  which 
he  followed  continuously  until  April,  1900,  when 
he  embarked  in  merchandising,  and  is  to-d.ay  one 
of  the  successful  representatives  of  commercial 
life  in  the  town  in  which  he  makes  his  home.  He 
carries  a  well  selected  stock  of  goods  and  his 
reasonable  prices  and  honorable  dealing  have 
secured  him  a  gratifying  trade.  He  owns  town 
property  in  addition  to  thirty-seven  acres  of 
good  farming  land  and  he  is  the  present  post- 
master of  Tualatin. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Potts  has  been 
blessed  with  four  children :  Vera,  Thomas,  Dor- 
othy and  Reginald.  The  parents  have  many 
warm  friends  in  this  locality  and  their  own  home 
is  noted  for  its  hospitality.  Mr.  Potts  belongs  to 
the  Grange,  to  the  United  Artisans,  to  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Ladies'  Circle  of  that 
order,  serving  as  clerk  in  both.  He  belongs  to 
the  Swedenborgian  Church  and  his  religious  faith 
is  indicated  by  his  upright,  honorable  life. 


FERDINAND  LANGER,  one  of  the  farmers 
living  on  the  Sherwood  and  Portland  road,  was 
born  in  Austria,  January  25,  1845,  ^"d  there  re- 
ceived his  early  training  and  preliminary  edu- 
cation. Like  the  other  youth  of  his  fatherland  he 
served  in  the  army  of  his  country,  and  during  the 
four  years'  experience  in  tented  field  and  garrison 
learned  the  value  of  self-denial  and  strict  obedi- 
ence to  his  superiors.  On  Austrian  soil  he  pre- 
pared for  the  future  by  learning  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  an  occupation  which  helped  him  materially 
upon  emigrating  to  a  strange  land  in  1S71.  In 
America  he  located  in  Kenosha  county.  Wis., 
worked  at  his  trade  for  seven  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  learned  the  language  spoken  by  the 
neighbors  of  his  adopted  country,  and  adapted 
himself  to  the  conditions  here  prevailing. 

Mr.  Langer  became  identified  with  Oregon  in 
1878,  and  for  two  years  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Portland.  In  1880  he  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  to  which  he  later  added,  so 
that  at  present  he  has  two  hundred  and  ten  acres, 
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sevent_\'-five  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  In 
addition  to  general  farming  and  stock-raising  he 
derived  a  substantial  income  from  a  threshing 
machine,  a  business  which  he  has  increased  to 
large  proportions,  and  which  he  conducts  under 
the  firm  name  of  Langer  &  Son.  In  this  capacity 
^Ir.  Langer  gets  a  large  share  of  the  work  in 
Washington  county,  and  himself  and  machine 
are  in  great  demand  when  the  grain  is  stacked 
high  in  the  fields. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Langer  consists  of  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Theresa  Meibus,  a  native 
of  Austria,  whom  he  married  while  living  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  following  children :  Ferdi- 
nand, living  at  home ;  Justina,  a  resident  of  Port- 
land ;  Anna,  living  with  her  parents ;  and  Agnes, 
also  living  at  home;  Frank  and  Florence  are 
deceased.  Mr.  Langer  is  a  broad  minded  poli- 
tician, and  believes  in  voting  for  the  man  best 
qualified  to  serve  the  public  interests.  He  has 
held  a  number  of  local  offices,  including  that  of 
supervisor,  and  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a  distinct 
credit  to  the  community  which  holds  him  an 
honored  citizen,  and  his  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  townsmen  are  of  a  most  cordial 
and  friendlv  nature. 


CHARLES  EDWARD  DEICHMAN.  Illi- 
nois has  contributed  to  Oregon  many  of  her  best 
citizens,  but  she  has  contributed  none  more 
worthy  of  respect  than  the  gentleman  whose  name 
is  here  represented,  and  who  is  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  Beaverton  Milling  Company. 
Mr.  Deichman  was  born  in  St.  Clair  county,  Jan- 
uary i8,  1863,  and  is  a  son  of  Leonard  Deichman, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  Germany  August  5, 
1835.  With  his  parents  Leonard  Deichman  came 
to  the  new  world  when  eight  years  of  age,  the 
family  locating  in  southern  Illinois,  where  the 
grandfather  devoted  his  attention  to  farming. 
The  son  remained  at  home  until  his  marriage, 
and  then  started  out  upon  an  independent  busi- 
ness career.  After  his  marriage,  which  united 
him  with  Miss  Sarah  J.  Hemphill,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, he  began  farming  in  St.  Clair  county,  111., 
and  until  1865  that  was  the  family  home.  The 
year  last  mentioned,  however,  witnessed  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  Efifingham  county,  that 
state,  which  is  still  the  home  of  the  parents.  Of 
their  large  family  only  four  are  now  living : 
William  H.,  of  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Charles  Edward,  of 
this  review ;  Peter,  of  Chicago,  111. ;  and  Jennie, 
at  home.  Throughout  his  active  business  career 
Mr.  Deichman  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  is  still  capably  managing  his  afifairs.  His 
indefatigable  industry  brought  to  him  the  com- 
fortable competence  which  now  enables  him  to 
live  retired. 


The  boyhood  days  of  Charles  E.  Deichman 
w'ere  quietly  passed  unmarked  by  any  event  of 
special  importance.  When  he  had  attained  his 
majority  he  left  home  and  came  to  the  northwest, 
hoping  to  find  good  business  opportunities  in  this 
great  and  growing  section  of  the  country.  After 
teaching  school  for  four  years  he  was  united  in 
marriage,  February  5,  1889,  with  Miss  Leonie 
Helen  Victor,  a  native  of  Washington  county, 
Ore. 

After  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deichman 
began  housekeeping  upon  a  farm  near  Hillsboro, 
there  making  their  home  for  about  eighteen 
months.  In  1890  Mr.  Deichman  was  elected 
county  assessor,  which  office  he  capably  filled  for 
four  years.  During  that  time  he  removed  to 
Hillsboro,  where  he  embarked  in  general  mer- 
chandising, successfully  conducting  his  enter- 
prise for  three  years.  For  a  similar  period  he  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  deputy  sherifif  in  Wash- 
ington county.  In  1900  he  embarked  in  the  grain 
trade  in  Beaverton  in  connection  with  the  Beaver- 
ton Milling  Company,  of  which  he  is  secretary 
and  manager.  This  business  has  grown  to  ex- 
tensive proportions,  and  includes  not  only  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  grain,  but  also  the  conduct 
of  a  flouring  mill,  and  in  both  of  its  departments 
it  is  proving  a  profitable  venture,  returning  to  the 
stockholders  a  good  income  from  their  invest- 
ment. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deichman  has  been 
blessed  with  three  children :  Jennie  Mav,  Mary 
Grace,  and  Charles  Leonard.  Dr.  Deichman  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Hillsboro  and  both 
himself  and  wife  are  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Star.  His  membership  relations  are  also  extend- 
ed to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  Mrs.  Deichman  is  connected  with  the  Re- 
bekah  degree  of  that  fraternity  and  with  the 
Degree  of  Honor,  which  is  the  ladies'  department 
of  the  Ancient  Ordei  of  United  Workmen,  to 
which  Mr.  Deichman  also  belongs.  He  is  like- 
wise a  member  of  the  LTnited  Artisans,  and  in  his 
political  affiliations  he  is  a  Republican. 


LAWRENCE  S.  McCONNELL.  The  pres- 
ent postmaster  of  Sherwood  is  also  one  of  the 
town's  most  enterprising  citizens  and  merchants. 
Mr.  McConnell  was  born  in  Clackamas  county, 
this  state,  March  13,  1868,  and  is  the  son  of  J. 
E.  McConnell,  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of 
Washington  county.  The  latter  was  born  in 
Illinois,  November  9.  1838,  and  was  reared  to 
hard  work  on  his  father's  farm,  and  to  such  edu- 
cation as  his  slight  leisure  permitted.  In  1852 
he  came  across  the  plains  with  his  parents,  on  the 
way  encountering  the  usual  experiences  which 
fell  to  emigrants  who  sought  the  coast  with  ox- 
teams  and  crude  methods   of  locomotion.      The 
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family  settled  for  a  time  in  Oregon  City,  Clacka- 
mas county,  and  a  short  time  after  the  father 
took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  on  the  west  line  of  Clackamas 
county,  which  was  afterward  purchased  by  his 
son,  J.  E.  The  latter  married  in  1862,  Jane 
Gregg,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  with  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  live  on  the  old  farm  until  their  respect- 
ive deaths,  the  former  at  the  age  of  sixty-two 
\-ears.  J.  E.  McConnell  had  the  sturdy  and  re- 
liable characteristics  which  are  invariably  associ- 
ated with  die  early  builders  of  the  state,  and  his 
general  ability  was  recognized  by  the  bestowal 
of  manv  positions  of  honor  and  responsibility. 
Among  the  many  political  offices  maintained  by 
him  with  distinct  credit  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  held  for  many 
years.  To  himself  and  wife  were  born  nine 
children,  the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Rosa,  deceased  ;  Charles,  deceased  :  Mary, 
living  on  the  old  homestead  ;  Lawrence  S. ;  Susan, 
deceased ;  Orin,  on  the  home  place ;  Stella,  also 
living  on  the  old  farm;  Lillie  and  Dollie,  de- 
ceased. 

L'ntil  his  twenty-second  year  Lawrence  S.  Mc- 
Connell lived  with  his  parents,  and  then  removed 
into  Sherwood,  where  he  started  the  mercantile 
business  which  has  since  claimed  his  attention. 
Under  the  firm  name  of  McConnell  &  Hall  he 
has  worked  up  a  large  and  gratifying  trade  with 
the  town  and  surrounding  country,  and  he  is 
pleased  to  note  a  continuous  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  his  excellent  commodities.  In  1894 
he  married  Mary  Sears,  a  native  of  Wayne 
county.  Ore.,  in  which  county  she  was  reared  and 
educated.  Mr.  McConnell  has  been  postmaster 
of  Sherwood  for  some  years,  and  in  this  capacity 
has  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  im- 
portant office.  His  Republican  friends  also 
elected  him  town  treasurer,  than  which  no  better 
proof  were  forthcoming  of  his  reputation  for  un- 
questioned integrity. 


CHARLES  BURNHAM  was  born  July  2-], 
1835,  in  Rutlandshire,  England,  and  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  left  his  native  land  for  the 
new  world.  It  was  in  February,  1851,  that  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  Ohio,  whence  he  afterward 
removed  to  Illinois  and  later  resided  for  a  time 
in  Colorado.  From  the  last-named  state  he  came 
to  Oregon  in  the  fall  of  1869,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  farming  here.  While  in  Colorado  he  followed 
mining,  and  on  his  removal  to  the  northwest  he 
took  up  agricultural  pursuits,  living  on  the  Tua- 
latin river  for  about  nine  years.  He  to-dav  owns 
forty-five  acres  of  ricli  and  arable  land  not  far 
from  Tigardville.  This  was  all  wild  land  when 
it  came  into  his  possession,  but  with  character- 
istic energy  he  began  its  cultivation  and  develop- 


ment and  is  now  devoting  his  energies  to  the  rais- 
ing of  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  also  follows 
stock-raising  to  some  extent.  Everything  about 
his  place  is  neat  and  thrifty  in  appearance,  and 
his  farm  indicates  his  careful  supervision. 

Mr.  Burnham  was  united  in  marriage  in  1858 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Higley,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and 
their  union  was  blessed  with  eleven  children,  but 
Henry  and  Sarah  are  now  deceased.  Georgie, 
Eddie  and  Lillie  have  also  passed  away^  and 
three  others  died  in  infancy.  Those  who  still 
survive  are  :  Albert  and  Lily,  residents  of  Port- 
land ;  and  Mary  L.,  who  is  living  in  Dilley.  For 
a  second  wife  Mr.  Burnham  married  Sibina 
(Higley)  Taylor.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Burnham  is  a  Democrat  and  has  firm  faith  in  the 
principles  of  the  party,  but  has  never  been  an 
aspirant  for  office.  He  belongs  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  his  life  has  ever  been  an  honorable 
and  upright  one,  commending  him  to  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


SAMUEL  AIILLER.  The  Miller  family  is 
well  represented  in  Clackamas  county,  for  the 
Isaac  Wheeldon  donation  land  claim  purchased 
by  William  Miller,  is  now  occupied  by  his  son 
and  manager,  Samuel,  and  his  three  daughters, 
Mollie,  Lizzie  and  Louise.  Another  son,  Edward, 
occupies  an  adjoining  farm,  and  George,  the 
fourth  son,  is  telegraph  operator  for  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  Aurora.  One  daughter,  Clara,  is 
the  wife  of  Henry  Zeigler,  who  is  the  manager 
of  a  large  flouring  mill,  resides  in  McCracken, 
Kans.  Another  daughter,  Katie  S.,  is  the  wife 
of  David  H.  Wolfer,  who  resides  on  a  portion  of 
the  Miller  homestead. 

William  Miller  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
when  a  young  man  joined  what  was  known  as 
the  Kiles  Colony,  near  Bethel,  Shelby  county. 
Mo.  Representatives  from  this  colony  enugrated 
to  Oregon  in  1877,  via  San  Francisco  and  Port- 
land, and  among  them  was  Mr.  Miller,  who  had 
in  the  meantime  married  and  reared  a  family, 
and  who  settled  with  the  colonists  at  Aurora, 
Cire.  The  organization  disbanded  the  following 
year,  or  in  1878,  and  Mr.  Miller  thereupon  dis- 
posed of  his  share  of  land  for  $1,400.  He  then 
laought  a  section  of  land  near  Needy,  Ore  ,  upon 
which  he  lived  and  farmed  until  his  death  in 
.\pril.  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
His  wife,  who  survived  him  until  August.  1892, 
was  formerly  Katie  Beckley,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  whose  parents  died  after  re- 
moving with  their  children  to  Hannibal,   Mo. 

Samuel  Miller,  manager  of  the  property  left 
by  his  father,  was  born  in  Bethel,  Shelby  countv. 
Mo.,  .'\pril  21,  1863,  and  is  the  youngest  son  of 
the  four  sons  and  six  daughters  in  his  father's 
famih'.      .Since    the    death   of   the   latter   he   has 
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had  charge  of  the  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  and  with  his  sisters  has  a  pleasant 
home  in  a  large,  rambling  and  old-fashioned 
house,  which  for  comfort  and  convenience  has 
few  equals  in  the  county.  This  house  has  been 
improved  by  the  present  owner,  modern  barns 
and  out  houses  have  added  to  the  general  effect 
of  a  progressive  and  up-to-date  property,  and 
about  seventy  acres  of  the  original  land  have  been 
placed  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  bach- 
elor, and  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  his  farm,  his 
sisters,  and  to  politics.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  is  allied  with  the  Republican  party,  in  which 
he  has  taken  great  interest  since  long  before  his 
voting  days.  Mr.  Miller  is  engaged  in  general 
farming,  and  has  five  acres  under  potatoes,  and 
about  nine  acres  under  hops.  He  is  a  practical 
and  thorough  farmer,  and  the  many  evidences 
of  thrift  and  neatness  to  be  found  around  his 
place  indicate  a  continuation  of  his  present  good 
standing  among  the  representative  farmers  of 
Clackamas  county. 


JOHN  M.  DEARDORFF.  There  are  very 
few  residents  in  Oregon  whose  arrival  in  the 
state  antedates  that  of  Mr.  Deardorff,  who  landed 
here  October  20,  1850.  Much  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  the  midst  of  stirring  western  scenes, 
and  he  could  truly  say,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  Oregon,  "All  of  which  I  saw  and  part  of 
which  I  was."  He  was  born  in  Putnam  county, 
Ind.,  October  10,  1824,  and  was  the  oldest  in  a 
family  of  six  children  who  attained  mature  years. 
His  father,  Christian,  a  Virginian  by  birth  and  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  removed  to  Indiana  in  an 
early  day  and  settled  among  the  pioneers  of 
Putnam  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the  milling 
business.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  leased  a  farm  for  six  years.  Dur- 
ing 1846  he  settled  in  Nauvoo,  111.,  which  was 
at  that  time  in  a  state  of  excitement  through 
Mormon  disturbances.  From  there  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  leader,  had  been  taken  to 
Carthage,  and  was  shot  at  the  county  jail  in 
that  town. 

Four  years  after  going  to  Nauvoo,  Mr.  Dear- 
dorff decided  to  cast  in'  his  fortunes  with  the 
people  of  the  far  west.  Accordingly  he  made 
preparations  for  the  long  journey.  Equipped 
with  two  wagons  and  four  yoke  of  oxen  and  four 
yoke  of  cows  he  crossed  the  plains.  At  the  Des 
Moines  river  he  fell  in  with  a  train  of  about  thirtv 
wagons,  with  whom  he  proceeded  on  the  journey 
through  a  hostile  Indian  country.  The  savages 
had  torn  down  the  bridge  at  Shell  creek  and 
would  not  permit  the  white  men  to  cut  timber 
with  which  to  construct  a  passage  way  across 
the  creek,  but,  notwithstanding  their  interference, 


the  emigrant  train  wound  on  its  slow  way  in 
safety,  and  on  the  20th  of  October  arrived  in 
Oregon,  having  during  the  entire  journey  lost 
only  one  man,  the  victim  of  cholera.  Christian 
Deardorff  settled  on  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Clackamas  county, 
which  he  proved  up  on  and  acquired  as  a  home- 
stead. There  his  death  occurred  December  14, 
1884.  His  vi'ife,  who  was  Matilda  Landers,  a 
Virginian,  was  born  August  31,  1802,  and  died 
April  30,  1891. 

During  1849  J.  M.  Deardorff  went  to  the  pine 
regions  of  Wisconsin,  traveling  on  a  boat  up 
the  Mississippi  river.  During  the  voyage  many 
passengers  died  of  the  cholera.  He  was  told  that 
brandy  was  an  excellent  preventive  of  the  disease, 
and  accordingly  fortified  himself  with  some,  this 
being  the  first  time  he  had  ever  patronized  a 
saloon.  In  crossing  the  Mississippi  he  stepped 
into  an  air  hole  and  almost  lost  his  life.  At 
other  times  he  was  in  great  peril.  One  time, 
during  the  early  winter,  he  was  anxious  to  cross 
the  river  and  so  walked  over  on  the  ice,  which, 
being  not  yet  hard,  proved  a  dangerous  expedi- 
tion. When  crossing  the  plains  he  and  a  com- 
rade had  charge  of  a  team,  and  with  this  they 
started  out  hunting.  They  succeeded  in  getting 
some  shots  at  buffalo,  but  almost  perished  for 
want  of  water  before  they  got  back  to  the  train. 
On  another  occasion  a  wolf  broke  into  camp 
and  frightened  the  emigrants.  While  in  the 
Green  river  country  they  were  obliged  to  drive 
at  night,  in  order  to  save  their  cattle  from  the 
prostrating  effects  of  the  summer  sun.  Near 
Fort  Hall  an  Indian  rode  into  the  camp  one 
morning  on  a  fine  horse  and  as  he  started  to  leave 
one  of  the  men  fired  a  shot  at  him;  the  others 
were  frightened,  fearing  revenge  on  the  part  of 
other  Indians,  but  nothing  further  came  of  the 
incident.  The  effects  of  .the  journey  became  so 
serious  for  the  cattle  that  at  Fort  Boise  a  wagon 
was  discarded  and  other  effects  not  thought  to 
be  necessary,  after  which  they  made  more  satis- 
factory speed.  Toward  the  last  of  the  trip  their 
stock  of  provisions  became  exhausted  and  they 
bought  afterward  from  the  Indians,  who  in  those 
parts  proved  to  be  more  or  less  friendly.  At  the 
start  they  had  thirteen  head  of  stock,  but  when 
they  reached  their  destination  the  number  was 
reduced  to  five.  The  wagons  being  left  on  ac- 
count of  horses  giving  out,  the  mother  and  two 
sisters  were  given  accommodations  in  a  pack  train. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  father  and  son  re- 
turned for  the  wagons,  but  the  Indians  had  con- 
fiscated them,  as  well  as  the  feather  beds  and 
other  articles  that  had  been  left  in  them.  All 
that  was  left  was  a  Bible  and  a  medicine  chest, 
which  the  family  still  have  in  their  possession. 
Tlie  mother  and  sisters  were  foimd  in  Milwaulcee, 
so  the  family  soon  became  united. 
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Ill  search  of  employment  Mr.  Deardorff  went 
to  Salem,  from  there  walked  to  Milwaukee,  and 
thence  to  Oregon  City,  where  a  hotel  man  kindly 
gave  him  lodging  until  he  could  get  a  start. 
Almost  his  first  work  was  in  splitting  rails,  which 
occupation  he  followed  at  Milwaukee  during  the 
winter.  In  October,  1851,  he  took  up  the  claim 
where  he  now  lives,  the  same  consisting  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  near  Sunnyside,  Clack- 
amas county.  The  first  house  built  on  the  place 
has  been  added  to  by  subsequent  improvements, 
and  is  a  substantial  and  comfortable  home.  Here 
he  kept  "bachelor's  hall"  for  three  years,  but, 
not  finding  it  satisfactory  to  live  alone,  he  de- 
cided to  establish  domestic  ties.  His  marriage, 
January  5,  1854,  united  him  with  Rachel  Ingram, 
a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of  James 
Ingram,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee,  spent  some 
years  in  Illinois,  thence  removed  to  Iowa,  and  in 
1852  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  settling  on 
a  donation  claim  in  Clackamas  county.  This 
place  he  subsequently  traded  for  a  farm  a  short 
distance  west  of  Portland,  and  there  he  spent  his 
last  years.  j\Irs.  Deardorff  died  July  28,  1901, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years.  Of  her  children, 
James  Henry,  of  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  is  engaged  in 
raising  oranges,  soft  shell  walnuts  and  apricots ; 
William  Albert  is  also  living  at  Santa  Ana ;  John 
Bennett  continues  on  the  home  farm,  of  which 
he  has  charge ;  the  only  daughter,  Anna,  died  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months. 

In  earlv  life  Mr.  DeardorflE  voted  with  the 
Democrats,  but  when  that  party  wanted  to  make 
Oregon  a  slave  state  he  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  adhering  to  it  the  rest 
of  his  life.  In  religion  he  was  connected  with 
the  Christian  Church.  To  those  who  inquired  of 
him  concerning  the  early  days  of  Oregon  he  was 
an  exceedingly  entertaining  conversationalist  and 
companion.  His  memory  of  pioneer  events  was 
fresh,  and  his  narration  of  the  same  forceful  and 
vivid.  He  told  how,  in  1856,  flour  was  sold  at 
such  high  prices  that  it  was  practically  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  moneyless  farmers,  who  were  obliged 
to  adopt  such  substitutes  as  were  available.  By 
working  for  a  week  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
earn  a  fifty-pound  sack  of  shorts,  which  the  fam- 
il}-  used  to  take  the  place  of  flour  and  which 
would  last  a  year.  The  first  wagon  he  owned  was 
bought  second-hand  for  $30  and  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  but  by  careful  repairing 
he  was  able  to  use  it  for  a  few  years.  For  a 
team  he  used  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  he  brought 
from  Iowa  across  the  plains.  P^or  his  first  horses 
he  paid  $75  each,  and  from  these  he  raised  a  team 
that  he  sold  for  $500.  His  first  horse  bought 
lived  to  a  great  age  and  was  the  mother  of  manv 
fine  animals,  representing  in  their  selling  price  at 
least  $1,000,  and  enabling  Mr.  Deardorff  bv  their 
sale  to  gain  the  needed  money  with  which  to  im- 


prove his  place.  In  1896  he  turned  the  control 
of  the  land  over  to  his  son,  and  three  years  later 
rented  it  to  Qiarles  Mull.  In  addition  to  this  pro- 
perty he  owned  seven  and  one-half  acres  near 
Portland,  for  which  he  paid  $1,000  and  which  he 
sold  for  $9,000.  He  also  had  a  house  and  lot  on 
Ankeney  street.  East  Portland,  a  lot  in  the  Villa, 
two  and  one-half  acres  in  the  suburbs  of  Portland, 
a  tract  of  «six  acres  and  another  of  five  acres 
in  Lentz,  Multnomah  county,  forty  acres  of 
unimproved  land  on  the  hill  near  his  home, 
and  forty  acres  of  imimproved  property  in 
the  forks  of  Deep  creek,  the  whole  representing 
an  important  money  value,  and  proving  Mr.  Dear- 
dorff to  have  been  a  man  of  wise  judgment  in  his 
investments.  After  a  lingering  illness  Mr.  Dear- 
dorff passed  away  December  7,  1902. 


TRL'MAX  C.  ACKERSOX.  Ever  since 
coming  to  his  present  farm  in  Clackamas  cotmty, 
in  1888,  Mr.  Ackerson  has  devoted  himself  to 
its  cultivation  and  improvement.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  acres  which  he  bought  had  been 
partly  improved,  and  his  has  been  the  task  of 
clearing  and  cultivating  the  remainder.  The  land 
is  devoted  to  general  farm  products,  in  addition 
to  which  he  has  five  acres  in  hops,  and  a  hop 
drier  and  storage  house  where  the  hops  are  kept 
until  sent  to  the  market.  The  buildings  on  the 
place  are  substantial,  but  it  is  Mr.  Ackerson's 
intention  to  replace  the  present  small  house  with 
one  more  commodious  and  more  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  his  family. 

Mr.  Ackerson  was  born  in  Peoria,  III.,  April 
II,  1848,  a  son  of  Garret  and  Annie  (Cody) 
Ackerson,  natives  respectively  of  Ohio  and  Michi- 
gan. The  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Acker- 
son, a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  became  a  farmer 
in  Ohio,  from  which  state  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, later  going  to  Wisconsin,  but  finally  return- 
ing to  Illinois,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
eight  years  in  the  city  of  Peoria.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  Darius  Cody,  was  of  eastern  birth, 
and  engaged  in  farming  successfully  in  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  but  finally  went  to  Ne- 
braska, and  there  died  at  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  During  his  early  life  Garret  Ackerson  was 
a  farmer  in  Illinois,  but  when  his  son,  Truman 
C,  was  five  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin, and  eleven  years  later  established  the 
family  home  in  Nebraska,  settling  on  a  farm  in 
Johnson  county,  ten  miles  west  of  Tecumseh. 
There  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1901  when  eighty- 
six  years  of  age.  The  farm  which  he  cultivated 
comprised  two  hundred  acres  and  under  his  over- 
sight was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 

In  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Truman  C.  Ackerson  was  next  to  the  oldest, 
and  his  education  was  received  niainlv  in  Wis- 
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cousin,  but  was  very  limited,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  be  self-supporting  from  an  early 
age.  When  he  was  twenty-one  he  took  up  a 
homestead  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
and  there  began  independent  farming.  The 
place  was  proved  up  on  and  continued  to  be  his 
home  for  fourteen  years.  When  he  disposed  of 
the  property,  in  1876,  he  came  to  Oregon  and 
settled  at  Ciswego,  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
laborer  for  three  years.  During  1879  he  removed 
to  French  Prairie  in  Marion  county,  where  he 
rented  a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  Two  years 
later  he  removed  to  another  farm,  still  continuing 
as  a  renter,  and  in  addition  he  operated  a  hop 
yard  for  seven  years.  The  savings  of  these 
years  were  carefully  hoarded  and  enabled  him, 
in  1888,  to  purchase  the  home  which  he  now 
enjoys.  Since  coming  to  this  locality  he  has 
acted  as  a  school  director,  and  in  previous  years 
had  filled  a  similar  position  in  another  part  of 
Oregon.  In  politics  he  votes  with  the  Republi- 
cans. He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  has  officiated  as  a  member  of 
its  board  of  deacons.  During  his  residence  in 
Nebraska  he  married  Mary  Ann  Linford,  who 
was  born  near  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  George  Linford,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, who  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  LTnited 
States  and  settled  on  a  farm  near  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.  From  there  he  moved  to  Nebraska  and 
settled  near  Tecumseh,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  during  the 
spring  of  1903.  In  the  family  of  Mr.  Ackerson 
there  are  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  namely : 
Hattie,  who  is  the  wife  of  Adolph  Myers ;  Mrs. 
Alice  Cone ;  Emma,  wife  of  Joseph  Burhart ; 
George,  who  is  living  near  Dayton,  Wash. ; 
Ralph,  also  in  Washington ;  David,  May  and 
Mabel  (twins),  Charles  and  Garret,  all  of  whom 
are  on  the  home  farm  in  Clackamas  conntv. 


JUDGE  DEAN  BLANCHARD.  In  fash- 
ioning his  meritorious  career  Judge  Dean  Blan- 
chard  has  builded  substantially  and  well,  and 
among  his  other  western  undertakings  has  asso- 
ciated his  name  irrevocably  with  the  upbuilding 
of  the  town  of  Rainier.  As  a  boy  Judge  Blan- 
chard  breathed  the  inspiring  air  of  far  of?  Maine, 
in  which  state  he  was  born  at  Madison,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1832.  His  first  impressions  of  life  and 
work  were  gained  on  the  paternal  farm,  where 
early  hours  and  plenty  of  muscular  exertion 
contributed  to  health  of  mind  and  body.  At  the 
age  of  ten  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Wood- 
stock, N.  B.,  where  he  lived  for  three  vears,  go- 
ing then  to  Houlton,  Me.,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  the  hotel  business. 

When  the  family  fortunes  were  shifted  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in   1853,  the  journey  being  accom- 


plished by  boat,  via  the  Nicaragua  route  to  San 
Francisco,  Judge  Blanchard  spent  six  weeks  in 
Portland,  and  then  accepted  a  clerkship  with 
Captain  Knighton  of  St.  Helens,  in  a  general 
merchandise  store.  1855  found  him  participating 
in  the  Indian  outbreak  on  the  Snake  river,  during 
which  rebellion  he  drove  a  six  mule  team  for  the 
government,  and  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
study  Indian  methods  of  warfare.  In  the  fall  of 
1855. he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father 
in  putting  in  a  hundred  acres  of  wheat  in  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  Cal.,  this  venture,  however,  proving 
disastrous  owing  to  a  devastating  drought. 
Thereafter  the  son  was  glad  to  accept  another 
clerkship  in  St.  Helens,  after  which  he  clerked 
in  the  Indian  department  at  Vancouver  for  a  few 
months.  Returning  to  St.  Helens  he  again 
clerketl  for  Captain  Knighton,  and  in  1859  went 
to  Fort  Colvill,  and  as  a  carpenter  assisted  in 
the  construction  of  the  fort  at  that  place.  In 
an  effort  to  get  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  with 
four  ordinary,  two  saddle,  and  two  pack  horses, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  four  footed 
friends  one  night,  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  what 
is  known  as  shank's  express.  However,  he  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  with  good  Samaritans  who  saw 
him  safely  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  returned  whence  he  came. 

At  the  Cascades  Judge  Blanchard  worked  at 
the  carpenter's  trade  for  a  short  time,  and  in  '60 
worked  at  carpentering  for  the  government  in 
Vancouver.  The  following  year  he  worked  at 
his  trade  in  Portland,  and  in  connection  therewith 
worked  at  surveying,  he  having  learned  both 
surveying  and  navigation  while  attending  school 
in  the  east.  The  spring  of  '62  found  Mr.  Blan- 
chard balancing  up  accounts  and  acting  as  gen- 
eral manager  for  G.  W.  Vaughn,  of  Portland,  a 
position  maintained  until  coming  to  Rainier  in 
the  fall  of  '63.  The  drawing  card  at  this  place 
was  some  sawmill  property  which  he  purchased 
in  partnership  with  T.  S.  Trevett,  after  which 
was  erected  the  saw  mill  which  has  since  hummed 
its  way  to  a  large  and  increasing  lumber  business, 
and  which  at  present  still  continues  to  use  up 
forest  products.  About  the  time  of  the  milling 
venture  Mr.  Blanchard  enlarged  his  prospects 
by  engaging  in  a  general  merchandise  business, 
and  having  done  so  much  towards  starting  the 
town  a  postoffice  department  was  naturally  added, 
and  for  thirty  years  the  founder  of  Rainier  was 
also  its  postmaster. 

In  1858  Mr.  Blanchard  received  substantial 
recognition  from  his  Republican  friends  through 
his  election  to  the  office  of  county  auditor,  and 
this  proved  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  politi- 
cal responsibilities  inspired  by  his  peculiar  fitness 
to  serve  the  public  interests.  He  was  afterward 
elected  county  clerk,  the  first  of  Columbia  county, 
and  in   1874  was  elected  county  judge,  serving 
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eight  years.  During  his  term  of  office  he  raised 
the  county  to  a  solid  linancial  basis,  and  refused 
the  nomination  for  a  third  term.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  incorporation  of  Rainier, 
and  was  elected  first  treasurer  of  the  embryo 
town,  a  position  maintained  at  the  present  time. 
In  1892  he  was  again  elected  to  the  county  judge- 
ship for  four  years.  As  a  promoter  of  educa- 
tion he  has  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  in  ele- 
vating the  standard  of  education  in  his  locality, 
his  work  while  a  member  of  the  school  board 
having  been  fraught  with  particularly  far  reach- 
ing results.  Judge  Blanchard  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  for  forty  years,  and  is 
now  connected  with  St.  John"s  chapter,  R.  A.  M., 
of  Astoria,  and  secretary  of  Rainier  Lodge  No. 
24.  Judge  Blanchard  is  one  of  the  men  of  brawn 
and  brain  and  sterling  worth  who  have  invaded 
this  western  country  with  but  one  result,  that  of 
leaving  behind  them  permanent  reminders  of  their 
ability  to  turn  to  account  for  themselves  and 
others,  the  great  opportunities  by  which  they 
have  been  surrounded. 


PAUL  WESSINGER.  Now  a  resident  of 
Portland,  Mr.  Wessinger  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
born  in  the  city  of  Esslingen  on  the  Neckar,  in 
Wurtemburg,  February  9,  1859.  His  father. 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Wessinger,  was  born  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  for  some  years  was  an  instructor  in 
a  boys"  seminary  at  Esslingen,  but  later  assisted 
in  founding  and  became  a  professor  in  the  gym- 
nasium or  Latin  high  school  of  Stuttgart,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  continued  to  occupy  until  advancing 
years  led  to  his  retirement.  In  religion  he  was  a 
devout  Lutheran  and  died  in  that  faith.  The 
family  of  which  he  was  a  member  had  long  been 
identified  with  Black  Forest  regions,  and  his 
father  was  a  farmer  there.  His  wife,  Emelia 
(  Alackh  )  Wessinger,  was  the  daughter  of  a  mer- 
chant and  was  born  in  \'aihingen.  Of  her  six 
children  four  are  living,  one  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters, the  latter  in  Germany.  The  son,  Paul,  who 
was  third  in  order  of  birth,  is  the  only  member  of 
the  family  in  America.  From  the  age  of  six 
years  he  was  reared  in  Stuttgart,  where  he  at- 
tended public  school  and  the  gymnasium,  gradu- 
ating from  the  classical  department  in  1875. 

On  leaving  school  Mr.  Wessinger  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  leading  commercial  house  in  Stuttgart, 
serving  for  two  years,  and  meantime  attended  a 
mercantile  school  of  evenings.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  his  time  he  began  to  receive  wages,  and 
gradually  rose  until  he  was  chosen  head  book- 
keeper in  t88o.  Three  vears  later  he  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  representative  for  a  large 
linen  manufacturing  house  in  the  northern  part 
of  Cicrmany.  in  which  capacity  he  traveled  over 
(icrmanv    for  two   and   one-half  vears.     Durinsf 


the  fall  of  1885  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
direct  to  Portland,  where,  December  10  of  that 
year,  he  married  Anna  Weinhard,  a  native  of 
Portland  and  daughter  of  Henry  Weinhard. 
They  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  [Nlilla,  and 
Henry  William. 

Immediately  after  settling  in  Portland  Mr. 
Wessinger  became  associated  with  Weinhard's 
brewery,  taking  a  position  at  the  bott6m  and 
gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  business 
which  rendered  possible  his  advancement  to  more 
responsible  positions.  For  five  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  brewing  department  and  for  ten 
years  conducted  the  malt  house,  during  which 
time  more  than  one  million  bushels  of  barley  were 
made  into  malt.  During  1891-92  he  spent  si.x 
months  in  Germany,  where  he  visited  all  the  prin- 
cipal breweries  and  made  a  special  study  of  the 
malting  business.  His  observations  were  pro- 
ductive of  many  new  ideas  and  were  utilized,  as 
far  as  possible,  on  his  return  to  P'ortland,  where 
the  malt  house  is  now  conducted  according  to  the 
most  approved  modern  methods.  Tliirty  of  the 
leading  breweries  of  Germany  were  personally 
visited  by  him,  and  his  careful  study  of  their 
method  of  work  showed  to  him  their  weaknesses 
and  their  strength,  so  that  he  returneil  prepared 
to  utilize  what  his  judgment  told  him  would 
prove  profitable.  In  addition  to  his  visits,  he 
studied  the  malting  business  under  Professor  Au- 
brey, the  celebrated  chemist  and  brewing  expert. 
Since  his  return  he  has  given  his  attention  closely 
to  the  management  of  the  brewery.  During  1885 
they  sold  twelve  thousand  barrels,  which  number 
was  increased  to  fifty-five  thousand  in  1892,  and 
in  1896  they  began  to  ship  in  carload  lots,  since 
which  time  a  large  and  important  business  has 
been  built  up.  extending  throughout  the  west. 

The  twenty-first  biennial  session  of  the  Oregon 
legislature,  in  1 901,  appointed  thirty-three  mem- 
bers to  compile  a  new  city  charter  for  Portland, 
and  Mr.  Wessinger  was  among  the  number 
chosen.  He  was  also  one  of  the  committee  of 
five  appointed  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
a  silver  service  for  the  battleship  Oregon.  For 
several  terms  he  served  as  a  director  of  the  Me- 
chanics' fair.  .A-t  this  writing  he  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition,  of  which 
lie  is  a  director  and  leading  worker,  being  chair- 
man of  the  grounds  and  buildings  committee.  .\s 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  three,  he 
made  a  recommendation  for  the  site  which  was 
ihe  final  selection  of  the  commission  as  the 
grounds  for  the  exposition.  In  addition,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  press  and  publicity  committee,  a 
member  of  the  finance  and  executive  committees, 
and  in  other  ways  a  contributor  to  tlie  progress 
nil  the  work  having  as  its  object  the  success  of 
the  exposition.  He  is  a  member  of  tlie  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manufacturers'  asso- 
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elation,  the  National  Brewers'  association,  and 
the  Brewers'  Association  of  the  Northwest,  of 
which  latter  he  is  secretary.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  gold  standard  type,  but  is  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  When  a 
boy  in  Germany  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Lu- 
theran Church  and  still  adheres  to  that  faith. 
Music  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  his  hobbies. 
While  in  Europe  he  enjoyed  visiting  the  principal 
galleries  of  the  Old  World,  where  he  saw  many 
of  the  most  famous  productions  of  the  masters. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Arion  Choral  society,  and 
finds  in  attendance  upon  its  rehearsals  and  in  a 
study  of  music  much  of  his  greatest  pleasure, 
while  his  family,  like  himself,  are  also  fond  of 
this  recreation. 


CHARLES  F.  TRUE.  The  career  of  Charles 
F.  True,  one  of  the  large  hop  raisers  and  general 
farmers  of  Washington  county,  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  are  left  early  at  the  mercy 
of  their  own  resources,  and  at  an  immature  age 
confronted  with  the  serious  and  responsible  side 
of  life.  Mr.  True  gained  his  first  impressions  of 
this  world  in  his  seacoast  home  in  Cumberland 
county,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  January  i6, 
1845.  From  infancy  it  was  his  delight  to  watch 
the  various  craft  in  storm  and  calm,  and  the  sea 
element  naturally  predominated  in  his  general 
view  of  life.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  care  and  solicitude  of  his  mother, 
and  after  her  death  he  was  practically  thrown 
on  the  world,  to  conquer  it  as  best  he  could.  His 
father  was  a  ship-builder,  and  it  was  but  natural 
that  when  the  necessity  for  self  support  inter- 
fered with  his  education  and  childish  pastimes, 
he  should  take  to  the  water.  For  two  years  he 
sailed  before  the  mast,  and  for  nine  years  there- 
after served  as  officer  on  sailing  craft,  and  from 
this  hazardous  but  always  interesting  occupation, 
stepped  into  a  calling  of  equal  danger,  and  re- 
quiring equal  courage  and  fortitude,  that  of  the 
soldier  and  defender  of  his  country. 

In  1863  Mr.  True  enlisted  in  Company  C, 
Thirty-second  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  mustered  in  at  Augusta,  Me.,  December  23. 
The  regiment,  which  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  venturesome  of  the  war,  was  sent  first  to 
Alexandria,  Va.,  and  attached  to  the  Ninth  Corps, 
and  afterward  participated  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Bethany 
Church,  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  assault  on  Peters- 
burg. In  less  than  a  year  after  leaving  Maine, 
but  sixty  of  the  nine  hundred  and  thirtv-nine 
soldiers  in  the  regiment  were  available  for  ser- 
vice. Of  this  gallant  body  of  volunteers  eighteen 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  men  were 
killed  on  the  field ;  thirty-four  died  in  Rebel 
prisons ;   one  hundred  and  forty-two  were  in  the 


hospitals ;  and  four  hundred  and  forty-five  re- 
ceived non-mortal  wounds.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
regiment  during  the  Civil  war  made  a  more  dis- 
astrous showing,  or  could  produce  a  more  remark- 
able record.  Mr.  True  was  himself  twice  wound- 
ed in  the  advance  on  Petersburg,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  laid  up  in  the  hospital  at  Alexandria 
for  four  months.  This  terminated  his  martial 
career,  and  with  multitudinous  memories  of  the 
grim  and  terrible  side  of  warfare,  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Maine  after  his  discharge,  entertain- 
ing a '  keen  appreciation  of  the  desirability  of 
peace. 

Soon  after  the  war  Mr.  True  boarded  the 
steamer  Meldon,  bound  for  Portland,  via  the 
Horn,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  September 
17,  1867.  For  some  time  he  engaged  in  the  lum- 
ber business  in  Portland,  and  thereafter  assumed 
charge  of  the  ranch  of  D.  Logan,  which  respon- 
sibility he  relinquished  upon  his  marriage  with 
Lucetta  Van  Curan  in  1871.  Mrs.  True  was 
born  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  crossed  the  plains 
with  her  uncle  in  1863.  After  their  marriage  the 
young  people  settled  in  McMinnville,  where  Mr, 
True  conducted  a  meat  shop  for  a  year,  and  then 
purchased  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  lives. 
For  a  few  years  he  followed  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  in  1883  moved  onto  his  farm,  which  was 
densely  covered  with  timber,  and  an  absolute 
stranger  to  any  kind  of  improvement.  He  has 
erected  a  modern  residence,  barns  and  outhouses, 
and  has  a  very  pleasant  and  valuable  home  prop- 
erty. Mr.  True  is  one  of  the  large  hop  raisers 
of  this  section,  and  is  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  influential  of  the  farmers  around  Middle- 
ton.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  community,  and  who  are  especially 
appreciated  in  the  west,  where  force  of  char- 
acter, grim  determination  and  ability  to  cope  with 
all  manner  of  conditions  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Mr.  True  is  a  Republican  in  political 
affiliation,  and  is  fraternally  associated  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  in  which  or- 
ganization he  has  held  every  office.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
True,  of  whom  William  is  a  farmer  of  Wash- 
ington county ;  Estella  is  the  wife  of  C.  L.  Shad- 
dock, of  Pineville.  Ore. ;  Blake  is  living  at  home  ; 
and  Albion  is  deceased. 


JOHN  H.  CLEAR.  One  of  the  enterprising 
farmers  of  Washington  count}-  is  John  H.  Clear, 
who  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  October  8, 
1837.  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
town.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade  and 
had  a  busy  little  shop  in  Fort  Wavne,  where  he 
catered  to  a  large  trade,  and  managed  to  main- 
tain his  family  in  comfort. 
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While  quite  young  John  H.  Clear  helped  his 
father  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  had  all  a 
child's  enthusiasm  for  this  novel  and  always  in- 
teresting occupation.  After  leaving  home  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  found  employment  as  a  boat- 
man on  the  Wabash  &  Erie  canal,  and  after  work- 
ing thus  for  a  couple  of  years,  removed  to  a  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sturgis,  Mich.  Also,  he  lived 
for  six  months  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  was 
then  employed  in  a  saw-mill  in  Iowa.  From  the 
latter  state  he  went  to  Missouri,  and  in  that  state 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Louise  Graham  in 
i860.  With  his  wife  Mr.  Clear  came  to  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  in  1864,  making  the  trip  with  ox 
teams,  and  being  nearly  six  months  on  the  road. 
After  two  years  in  the  Washington  city  he  re- 
moved to  Roseburg,  Ore.,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  a  year  homesteaded  the  claim  upon  which  he 
still  lives,  and  which  was  heavily  timbered.  He 
is  himself  responsible  for  the  many  fine  improve- 
ments instituted  on  his  property,  and  he  is  justly 
proud  of  possessing  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Washington  county. 

In  1862  Mr.  Clear  was  drafted  into  the  Mis- 
souri state  militia  for  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  service  until  being  mus- 
tered out  December  12,  1863.  His  command  was 
engaged  principally  in  scouting  and  bushwhack- 
ing, and  Mr.  Clear  saw  many  occasions  when  he 
was  beset  by  imminent  danger.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Republican,  and  has  served  on  the  school  board 
as  trustee  and  clerk.  He  is  a  welcome  member 
of  the  Grange,  and  is  outside  doorkeeper  of  the 
lodge.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clear 
are :  Sarah  ].,  of  Oregon  City ;  Margaret  A., 
deceased,  of  Middleton,  Ore. ;  Susan  M.,  of  Mid- 
dleton ;  Mary  A.,  of  Oregon  City ;  Amanda  E., 
living  at  home ;  and  William  A.,  also  at  home. 


S.  E.  WRENN.  An  enterprise  in  Portland 
which  commands  the  confidence  of  the  industrial 
community,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
resourcefulness  of  its  president  and  the  largeness 
of  opportunity  of  which  it  is  an  exponent,  is  the 
Multnomah  Trunk  &  Box  Company's  manufac- 
tory, doing  an  annual  business  of  $150,000.  and 
employing  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  This 
concern  is  the  outcome  of  a  modest  little  under- 
taking along  the  same  line  inaugurated  by  S.  E. 
Wrenn  in  1885,  his  available  assets  at  the  tiine 
being  $400  in  cash  and  a  fund  of  inexhaustible 
determination.  Located  at  the  foot  of  Harrison 
.street,  at  what  is  now  Smith's  Mill,  the  unassum- 
ing dimensions  of  the  business  were  soon  per- 
ceptilily  broadened,  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Midtoniah  Box  Companv.  supplanted  in 
j8y()  by  the  Multomah  Trunk  &  Box  Companv, 
incorporated  for  $60,000.  with  ^Tr.  Wrenn  as 
president  and  general  manager. 


P'rom  the  first  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
management  to  manufacture  their  commodities 
from  the  crude  logs,  and  after  a  start  had  been 
secured  the  company  erected  a  saw-mill,  box  fac- 
tory, dry  kilns,  trunk  factory,  boiler  house,  and 
a  new  dock  and  wharf.  The  capacity  of  the  mill 
is  sixty  thousand  feet  of  lumber  a  day,  and  all 
manner  of  box  goods  are  turned  out,  also  veneer- 
ing for  ships  and  general  use,  which  find  their 
way  all  over  the  west.  A  large  assortment  of 
trunks  are  manufactured  according  to  the  most 
approved  styles,  and  for  the  disposal  of  this  class 
of  goods  Mr.  Wrenn  has  a  retail  store  at  Xo.  132 
Sixth  street.  Four  distinct  departments  repre- 
sent the  extent  of  the  manufactory,  viz. :  the  box, 
veneer,  trunk,  and  saw-mill  departments.  From 
1892  until  1898  Mr.  Wrenn  leased  Smith's  Mill, 
and  ran  the  same  until  the  incorporation  of  his 
new  company,  and  the  removal  of  his  business 
to  the  present  site.  The  original  site  comprised 
three  acres,  but  additions  have  since  been  made 
of  nine  acres  on  the  Willamette  river. 

A  descendant  of  Christopher  Wrenn,  who  came 
with  Lord  Fairfax  to  \'irginia,  \lr.  Wrenn  was 
born  July  19,  1855,  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  a 
son  of  Philip  and  Susan  (Vermillion)  Wrenn, 
natives  respectively  of  Fairfax  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam counties,  Va.  The  family  is  of  English  de- 
scent, and  with  few  exceptions  the  American  rep- 
resentatives have  been  planters.  Philip  Wrenn 
was  a  millwright  by  trade,  and  afterward  engaged 
in  farming  four  miles  from  Alexander,  \'a., 
where  his  death  eventually  occurred.  His  wife, 
who  is  now  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
the  mother  of  eleven  children,  ten  of  whom  at- 
tained maturity  and  are  still  living,  S.  E.  being 
the  fourth  oldest  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one 
on  the  coast. 

LTider  his  father's  instruction  S.  E.  Wrenn 
learned  the  trade  of  millwright,  and  also  learned 
to  be  a  practical  farmer.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  the  son  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
the  latter  continued  to  live  with  his  mother  on 
the  home  farm  until  his  removal  to  Adams  coun- 
ty, 111.,  in  1879.  The  following  year  he  went  to 
Benton  county  and  practiced  his  trade  of  mill- 
wright and  carpenter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1881 
removed  to  the  state  of  Washington,  where  he 
contracted  for  railroad  ties  for  the  railroad.  In 
the  fall  of  die  same  year  he  located  on  Pend 
d'CJreille.  Idaho,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  where 
he  contracted  and  erected  buildings  for  a  few 
months.  In  Benton  county  I\Ir.  Wrenn  con- 
tracted for  the  Oregon  Pacific  Railroad,  and  in 
Independence,  Polk  county,  built  and  contracted 
for  a  year.  His  association  with  the  city  of  Port- 
land began  in  the  spring  of  1883,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  until  starting  his  present 
business  in  1885. 
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In  Washington  county.  Ore.,  Mr.  Wrenn  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Katie  S.  Jolms,  a  native 
of  Washington  county,  whose  parents  were  very 
early  pioneers  of  the  state.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wrenn.  of  whom 
Ashby  is  in  business  with  his  father ;  the  other 
children  being:  Moultrie;  Theresa;  and  Grover 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Wrenn  is  a  gold  Democrat  in  po- 
litical affiliation.  He  was  fire  commissioner  under 
Governor  Pennoyer  until  resigning  his  position, 
and  he  has  been  prominently  before  the  public  in 
various  capacities.  Fraternally  he  is  associated 
with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Mr.  Wrenn  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Northern 
Box  Manufacturers'  association,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  board.  He  is  also  identified  with 
the  Commercial  Club.  The  beautiful  home  of 
the  Wrenn  family  is  located  on  Corbett  and  Aber- 
nethy  streets,  and  is  the  center  of  extended  hos- 
pitality and  all-around  good  fellowship.  Mr. 
Wrenn  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  among  the 
solid  reliable  business  men  of  Portland,  and  a 
continuation  of  his  past  and  present  success  is 
hoped  for  by  his  hosts  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers. 


THOMAS  T.  STRUBLE.  A  resident  of 
Portland  since  1872  and  meantime  variously 
identified  with  important  interests  in  this  city, 
Mr.  Struble  was  born  at  Sprout  Hill,  Sussex 
county,  N.  J.,  May  i,  1834,  being  a  son  of  Isaac 
and  Emma  (Teasdale)  Struble,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Sprout  Hill  and  Deckertown,  Sussex 
county.  His  paternal  grandfather,  John  Struble, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey  of  German  descent  and 
followed  farming  pursuits.  The  maternal  grand- 
father, Thomas  Teasdale,  was  born  in  Decker- 
town,  of  English  descent,  and  married  a  Miss 
Coxe,  a  native  of  England.  By  occupation  he 
was  a  tanner.  Two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  C.  and 
John,   became   eminent   Baptist   ministers. 

The  year  1838  found  Isaac  Struble  in  Stafford 
county,  Va.,  but  in  1839  he  removed  to  Spott- 
sylvania  county,  where  he  conducted  a  farm  for 
eight  years.  During  1847  he  established  his 
home  in  Chesterville,  Morrow  (then  Knox) 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  followed  farming.  Ten 
years  later  he  settled  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa, 
and  still  later  made  his  home  in  Tama  county, 
diat  state,  where  he  died.  A  man  of  mechanical 
ability,  he  found  this  gift  of  use  to  him,  in  con- 
nection with  and  in  addition  to  his  agricultural 
pursuits.  For  years  he  was  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  By  his  first  marriage  he 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  but  one  of 
whom  still  survive.  Of  his  second  marriage 
there  were  eight  children,  seven  of  whom  are 
living,  Thomas  T.  being  the  eldest  of  the  familv, 
while   the  youngest,   William    Edwin,   is    also   a 


resident  of  Portland.  Another  son,  Isaac  S.,  of 
Lemars,  Iowa,  was  for  three  years  a  member  of 
an  Iowa  regiment  during  the  Civil  war  and  has 
since  represented  the  Eleventh  Iowa  district 
in  congress  three  terms.  James  H.  is  also  an 
attorney  of  Lemars,  while  George  R.  is  an  at- 
torney in  Toledo,  Iowa,  from  which  city  he  was 
elected  to  the  Iowa  legislature  and  served  as 
president  of  the  senate.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wheeler 
died  in  Johnson  county,  Iowa ;  Mrs.  Hannah 
Woodward  lives  in  Kansas ;  and  Mrs.  Emma 
Graham  is  a  resident  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

When  thirteen  years  of  age  Thomas  T.  Stru- 
ble accompanied  his  parents  to  Chesterville,  Ohio, 
where  he  attended  public  school.  While  residing 
in  \'irginia  he  began  to  haul  wood  to  Freder- 
icksburg, using  horses  and  oxen  for  motive 
power.  In  Ohio  he  had  special  advantages  under 
excellent  teachers  in  a  select  school  conducted 
by  Rev.  John  Burns.  When  fifteen  he  began 
to  clerk  for  Page  &  Hance  in  Chesterville,  Ohio. 
After  his  father  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace, 
the  son  was  employed  in  writing  the  docket  and 
thus  acquired  skill  in  penmanship  as  well  as  a 
slight  knowledge  of  law.  Later  he  returned  to 
the  mercantile  business  as  head  salesman  and 
bookkeeper.  In  1855  he  married  Elizabeth  R. 
Shipley,  who  was  born  in  Knox  county.  Ohio, 
her  parents,  Benedict  and  Abigail  (Randolph) 
Shipley,  having  removed  there  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  their  marriage  are  four  children, 
namely:  Walter  B.,  an  accountant  with  Bis- 
singer  &  Co.,  of  Portland ;  Wallace  R.,  a  clergy- 
man now  in  Qiicago ;  George  R.,  chief  engineer 
for  the  Union  Meat  Company ;  and  J.  Holt, 
who  is  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 

During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Struble  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  National  Guard.  May  11,  1864, 
he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  at  Camp  Chase.  From  there  he  was  sent 
to  the  defense  of  Washington  and  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Williams,  in  the  defenses  south  of  the 
Potomac,  as  a  member  of  Company  F,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-sixth  Ohio  Infantry.  On  being 
mustered  out,  in  August  of  1864.  he  returned 
to  his  home  and  resumed  the  shoe-manufactur- 
ing business.  Later  he  clerked  for  Bartlett  & 
Goble.  He  dates  his  residence  in  Portland  from 
May  16,  1872.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
became  bookkeeper  and  clerk  at  the  New  Me- 
tropolis. A  short  time  afterward  he  became  book- 
keeper for  Stimson  &  Co.,  lumber  manufactur- 
ers, whose  books  he  opened  and  afterward  kept 
satisfactorily  until  April  25,  1873,  when  he  be- 
came collector  for  the  Portland  Water  Company. 
Two  months  later  his  salary  was  raised  from  $100 
to  $125  a  month,  his  duties  embracing  the  super- 
vision of  the  supply  and  distribution  of  the 
water.  Two  years  after  starting  his  salary  was 
raised  to  $150.     In  1885  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
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school  district  No.  i,  which  embraced  all  of 
Portland.  \\'hen  the  city  purchased  the  water- 
works he  was  employed  as  cashier  and  book- 
keeper of  the  operating  committee,  opening  the 
books  and  having  charge  of  them  for  one  year 
and  seven  months.  In  August,  1886.  the  pres- 
ent system  of  paying  at  the  office  instead  of  by 
collection  was  inaugurated  by  him,  and  about  a 
vear  later  he  resigned.  He  has  since  engaged 
in  the  real-estate  business,  with  office  at  No. 
250  Main  street.  Politically  he  was  at  one  time 
a  Republican,  but  since  1896  has  identified  him- 
self with  the  Democratic  party,  and  still  declares 
himself  a  Democrat.  His  connection  with 
Masonry  began  in  Chester  Lodge  No.  238,  and 
he  is  now  an  honorary  member  and  ex-secretary 
of  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Portland.  Ore.  In  addition  he  is  associated  with 
Lincoln-Garfield  Post  No.  3,  G.  A.  R.,  and  Pacific 
Lodge  No.  17,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  with  the  work  of 
both  of  which  he  is  actively  connected. 


CHARLES  WINSTON  NOBLITT.  A  note- 
worthy position  among  the  pioneers  of  Oregon 
is  held  by  Mr.  Noblitt,  of  Clackamas  county,  who 
is  a  pioneer  of  1852.  He  was  born  in  Grayson 
county,  Va.,  November  14,  1822,  being  a  son  of 
Abraham  and  Elizabeth  (Knuckles)  Noblitt,  na- 
tives of  Virginia,  where  the  mother  died.  In 
1837  the  father  took  his  family  to  Missouri  and 
settled  in  Ray  county,  where  he  arrived  in  June, 
hopeful  of  the  future  and  earnestly  desiring  to 
attain  a  home  of  his  own.  These  ambitions  were 
never  fulfilled,  for  he  died  in  September  follow- 
ing his  arrival.  Before  leaving  Grayson  county 
lie  had  filled  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  while  riding 
around  the  country  on  duties  connected  with  this 
office  he  wore  a  pair  of  silver  spurs,  which  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Charles  Win- 
ston. In  the  family  there  were  three  sons  and 
four  daughters,  namely :  Euphemia,  who  was 
born  January  ig,  1809;  G.  W.,  who  died  in  Mis- 
souri ;  Addison  S.,  who  was  born  in  August, 
1816.  and  died  September  16,  1893,  at  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age ;  Pulaski  H.,  who  was  born 
January  23,  i8ig.  and  died  in  Missouri ;  Dorthala 
H.,  who  was  born  March  2.  1821,  and  died  in 
( )regon  ;  Charles  Winston  ;  and  Susanna  E.,  who 
was  born  March  23,  1824,  and  is  now  living  in 
Texas. 

Very  few  educational  advantages  brightened 
the  boyhood  years  of  Mr.  Noblitt.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  secured  employment  in  teaming 
and  general  farming.  Two  years  later  he  rented 
a  forty-acre  tract  in  Ray  county.  Mo.,  which  he 
purchased  a  year  later.  Aher  two  years  he  moved 
to  a  tract  on  the  Missouri  river  in  the  same 
county,  and  about  the  same  time  bought  out  a 
livery  business   in   Camden.      .Vflcr   o])crating  it 


for  eighteen  months,  in  1852  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  ox  teams,  spending  three  months  and 
twenty-six  days  in  the  journey  from  the  time  of 
leaving  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  May  4,  until  landing 
was  made  at  Eagle  Creek  August  28.  In  1853 
he  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
fifteen  acres  at  Needy,  Clackamas  county,  where 
he  has  one  hundred  acres  under  cultivation,  and 
improved  with  a  neat  residence  and  substantial 
barns. 

In  addition  to  managing  the  donation  claim, 
upon  which  he  still  resides,  Mr.  Noblitt  has  had 
other  interests.  In  1874  he  was  mail  contractor 
from  Portland  to  Salem,  via  Silverton,  and  ran 
the  stage  every  day  but  Sunday.  In  1889  he 
started  a  livery  stable  in  Oregon  City,  and  this  he 
operated  successfully  until  July,  1899,  when  he 
disposed  of  the  property.  During  the  Indian 
wars  of  the  early  days  he  enlisted  in  a  company  of 
volunteers,  October  16.  1855,  and  served  until 
his  honorable  discharge,  February  7,  1856,  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  sergeant.  He  is  identified  with 
the  Grange  and  in  politics  votes  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  office  of  road  supervisor  he 
filled  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  addition  to  which 
he  served  as  deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriffs  John 
Myers,  Hedges,  Shepps,  and  Ganong. 

March  i,  1846,  in  Ray  county,  Mo  ,  occurred 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Noblitt  and  Katherine 
Sconce,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  January  18, 
1822,  and  died  July  14,  1888.  Her  father,  John 
Sconce,  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  migrated  to  r^Iis- 
souri  in  an  early  day  and  engaged  in  farming 
there  until  his  death.  During  the  Indian  wars  in 
Florida  he  served  in  the  United  States  volunteer 
army  as  a  captain.  In  the  family  of  Mr.  Noblitt 
there  were  eight  children,  and  five  of  these  are 
now-  living.  John  makes  his  home  in  IMolalla, 
( )re. ;  Sarah  Ann  died  on  the  plains  while  the 
family  were  coming  west  and  was  buried  near 
Fort  Kearney ;  Margaret  Jane,  Mrs.  Moreland, 
has  had  charge  of  her  father's  home  since  the 
death  of  her  mother ;  Mary  Emma  died  in  Ore- 
gon ;  Charles  Robert  is  now  in  Oregon  City ; 
Walter  remains  at  home;  and  Minnie  married 
Hal  E.  Burns  and  lives  in  Portland. 


FRANK  SCHMITT.  Although  but  recently 
organized,  the  Frank  Schmitt  &  Co.  mill  may 
safely  be  counted  upon  as  one  of  the  substantial 
and  enduring  business  institutions  of  Portland, 
as  it  is  owned  and  managed  by  thoroughly  capa- 
ble men  whose  training  in  the  milling  business 
covers  many  years'  practical  experience.  It  was 
organized  March  17,  1902,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
.$40,000.  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as  Frank 
Schmitt,  president ;  J.  L.  Hembree,  secretary ; 
and  J.  B.  Carr,  manager,  it  is  safe  to  predict  a 
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brilliant  future  for  the  company.  It  is  finely 
located  upon  a  block  of  ground  at  East  Eighth 
and  Taylor  streets,  is  two  stories  in  height  and 
75^^33  feet  in  dimensions.  It  is  equipped  with 
an  eighty  horse-power  engine,  one  hundred  horse- 
power boiler,  besides  the  most  modern  labor- 
saving  machinery  which  it  is  possible  to  find  in  a 
similar  plant.  There  is  a  dry  kiln  and  steam 
house  in  connection  with  the  mill,  where  the  ma- 
terial is  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  sash, 
doors,  windows,  blinds,  moulding,  and  all  house- 
finishing  materials,  and  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  the  Frank  Schinitt  &  Co.  mill  has  a 
larger  output  than  any  similar  mill  in  the  city. 
A  force  of  from  forty  to  fifty  men  are  employed 
in  the  mill. 

Frank  Schmitt  was  born  near  Mendota,  111., 
March  20,  1858.  His  father,  Joseph  Schmitt. 
was  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  whence  he 
immigrated  to  America,  settling  in  Illinois  upon 
a  tract  of  unimproved  government  land,  which 
he  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
upon  which  his  death  occurred  when  his  son 
Frank  was  a  lad  of  six  years.  His  wife,  who  was 
also  a  native  of  Bavaria,  and  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  Illinois,  now  makes  her  home  in  East 
Portland.  To  the  parents  were  born  four  chil- 
dren, those  besides  Frank  being  Mrs.  Barbara 
McNamee,  of  Portland ;  and  Frances  and  Igna- 
tius, who  also  reside  here.  After  the  father's 
death  the  family  continued  to  reside  in  Illinois 
until  1871,  in  which  year  the  mother  brought  the 
children  to  the  west  by  wa}-  of  San  Francisco, 
their  first  stop  being  made  at  Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
From  there  they  went  by  stage  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  Harrisburg,  Ore.,  later  to 
Salem,  and  finally  reached  Portland,  where  the 
mother  purchased  a  block  of  land  bounded  bv 
Ninth  and  Tenth,  and  East  Pine  and  Oak  streets. 
After  attending  school  a  few  years  the  son  Frank 
began  to  show  an  interest  in  and  inclination  for 
business  life,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  com- 
menced to  learn  the  planing-mill  business.  For 
two  years  he  was  with  George  Ainslee  &  Co.,  and 
then  with  Nicolai  Brothers  Company,  where  he 
remained  for  twenty-six  years,  beginning  at  the 
lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and  working  his  way 
up  until  he  became  superintendent  of  the  mill. 
For  ten  years  he  had  been  a  stockholder  in  the 
company.  His  resignation  took  effect  in  Febru- 
ary, 1902,  and  the  following  month  witnessed  the 
organization  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  now 
the  head,  and  which  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
mill  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

In  Portland'  Mr.  Schmitt  and  Miss  Mary  Hem- 
bree  were  united  in  marriage,  and  to  them  two 
children  were  born,  Norman,  and  Malvina.  Mrs. 
Schmitt  is  a  native  of  Yamhill  countv,  and  the 
daughter  of  J.  T.  Hembree.  one  of  the  earlv 
pioneers  to  the   state  of  Oregon.     Mr.   Schmitt 


holds  membership  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  and  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in 
religious  matters  is  identified  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Politically  he  uses  his  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  In  his 
character  Mr.  Schmitt  combines  those  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  that  render  him  deservedly 
popular  and  secure  to  him  the  friendship  of  ail 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


JAMES  OLSON.  The  term  self-made  can  in 
all  truth  be  applied  to  Mr.  Olson.  When  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  life  on  his  own 
account  he  was  empty-handed,  but  having  a  good 
stock  of  pluck,  determination  and  perseverance  in 
his  make-up  he  put  it  to  the  best  use  possible  in 
surmounting  the  difliculties  that  beset  his  path- 
way. As  a  result  we  to-day  find  him  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  business  enterprises  in  Port- 
land, the  Portland  Shipbuilding  Company.  Mr. 
Olson  comes  of  sturdy  Norwegian  ancestors,  and 
his  grandfather,  who  was  an  iron  miner  in  the 
Norseland,  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  The  father  of  James  was  a  con- 
tractor and  builder. 

'  Of  the  thirteen  children  comprised  in  the  fam- 
ily, James  Olson  was  the  only  one  to  immigrate 
to  this  country.  In  Skeen,  Norway,  which  is 
only  twenty  miles  distant  from  Christiania,  the 
capital,  his  birth  occurred  March  29,  1850,  he 
being  the  eldest  child.  From  his  father  he  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade  thoroughly,  and  when,  at 
the  early  age  of  seventeen,  in  1867,  he  determined 
to  come  to  America,  he  was  not  without  a  trade, 
albeit  his  pocketbook  was  sadly  depleted.  From 
Liverpool  he  took  the  sailer  Levi,  which,  after  a 
six-months'  journey  around  the  Horn,  finally 
landed  its  weary  burden  of  passengers  at  Port- 
land. Accepting  the  first  honorable  work  that 
came  to  hand,  Mr.  Olson  hired  out  as  a  farm 
hand,  and  among  other  things  did  considerable 
teaming,  besides  cutting  and  hauling  cordwood. 
Continuing  this  employment  for  several  years,  he 
finally,  in  1874,  engaged  in  work  which  was  more 
in  keeping  with  his  tastes,  as  at  that  time  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railway  & 
Navigation  Company  as  a  carpenter,  and  until 
1882  served  the  company  faithfully  and  well. 
Deciding  to  start  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
he  at  once  established  a  boat-yard  at  the  foot  of 
Yamhill  street,  where  he  met  with  merited  suc- 
cess, but  in  1889  he  moved  to  his  present  quar- 
ters, at  the  foot  of  Meade  street,  where  he  is 
advantageously  situated  on  the  river,  his  yard 
having  a  frontage  of  seven  hundred  feet  and  a 
depth  of  four  hundred  feet.  It  is  conceded  by  all 
to  be  the  finest  shipyard  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
and  from  its  docks  have  gone  boats  that  plied 
almost  all  the  known  waters,  among  them  being 
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the  Vulcan,  Sarah  Dixon,  Flyer,  Hustler,  Ell- 
wood,  Pomona,  Altoona,  Necata  and  the  city 
dredge,  besides  scores  of  other  boats.  The  plant 
is  run  by  steam  power,  and  an  average  of  over 
fifty  hands  are  employed  to  carry  on  the  \vork. 
The  company  was  incorporated  under  its  present 
title  in  1898. 

Mr.  Olson  was  married  in  Portland  to  Miss 
Anne  Margaret  Christianson,  who  was  born  in 
South  Jutland,  Denmark.  Three  children  were 
born  of  their  marriage  :  JNIarion,  who  is  in  the 
livery  business ;  Maude ;  and  Florence.  In  po- 
litical affairs  Mr.  Olson  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  grasps  every  opportunity 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  party,  both  by  voice 
and  vote.  Among  the  fraternal  societies  he  is 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  of 
the  latter  organization  he  is  a  past  officer  in  Fidel- 
ity Lodge.  In  1900  Mr.  Olson  took  his  family  on 
an  extended  trip  through  the  old  country,  visiting 
the  scenes  of  his  early  childhood  in  Norway,  be- 
sides the  many  places  of  interest  in  Denmark, 
Germanv,  France  and  England. 


JOHN  M.  SIMPSON  has  lived  on  his  present 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  four  miles 
from  Hillsboro,  Washington  county,  since  1867, 
and,  judging  from  the  many  evidences  of  thrift 
which  greet  the  beholder  of  his  prosperity,  he  has 
during  this  time  realized  many  of  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  Previous  to  settling  down  in 
a  permanent  Western  home  Mr.  Simpson  trav- 
eled extensively  through  California  and  the 
northwest,  engaged  in  various  occupations,  and 
perceptibly  broadened  his  general  knowledge  of 
men  and  events.  He  was  born  in  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  July  23,  1828,  and  when  two  years 
old  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Wayne  countv. 
Mich.,  where  his  father  bought  a  farm  and  lived 
for  five  years.  For  the  foUovving  two  vears  they 
lived  in  Huron  county,  Mich.,  going  thence  to 
Laporte  county,  Ind.,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
four  years  to  Van  Buren  county,  Mich.  This 
terminated  the  earthl}-  pilgrimage  of  the  parents, 
for  both  of  their  deaths  occurred  in  \'an  Buren 
county  at  advanced  ages. 

The  gold  excitement  which  swept  over  the 
country  in  '49  penetrated  the  confines  of  the 
Michigan  farm,  and  upset  the  deliberate  calcula- 
tions of  the  farmer  lad,  John  M.  Simpson,  who, 
with  three  companions,  started  out  upon  what 
proved  an  adventurous  jaunt  across  the  plains. 
The  men  had  four  yoke  of  oxen  between  them. 
and  February  20,  1849,  turned  their  backs  upon 
tried  conditions  in  the  middle  west  and  hopefully 
faced  the  land  of  the  western  sea.  Thev  chose 
the  northern  route,  and  when  about  two  lumdred 


and  forty  miles  out  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
the  oxen  gave  out,  and  Mr.  Simpson  was  obliged 
reluctantly  to  leave  his  teams  behind  him.  With 
a  pack  on  his  back  and  stout  determination  in  his 
heart  he  sallied  forth  on  foot  to  Hangtown,  Cal., 
a  distance  of  fourteen  hundred  miles,  during  this 
long  tramp  subsisting  chiefly  on  pinola  and  dried 
corn  meal.  During  this  entire  trip  he  had  no 
coat  or  blanket,  and  at  night  generally  slept  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  bit  of  brush.  The  hard- 
ships of  such  a  journey  can  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  present  generation.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
during  his  journey  overland  he  did  two  things 
that  probably  no  other  man  of  his  day  did — swam 
the  North  Platte  river,  an4  for  a  time  worked  for 
Brigham  Young  at  Salt  Lake  City,  while  waiting 
for  one  of  his  companions.  Footsore  and  weary 
he  arrived  within  the  limits  of  Hangtown  August 
7,  1849,  having  accomplished  a  really  remarkable 
feat,  and  one  before  which  the  strongest  man 
might  be  expected  to  quail. 

Once  in  the  west  Mr.  Simpson  turned  his  at- 
tention to  mining  in  Eldorado  county,  Cal.,  going 
thence  to  Sierra  county,  where  he  mined  for  ten 
years.  He  afterward  spent  a  summer  in  Boise 
'City,  Idaho,  and  then  tried  his  luck  in  the  silver 
mines  of  Nevada.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  went 
to  \'irginia  City,  Mont.,  and  Helena,  returning 
thence  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  where  he  mined  for 
a  couple  of  years.  After  a  winter  in  Washington 
county.  Ore.,  he  returned  to  Idaho,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1866  returned  to  Washington  county  and  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  A.  Stewart,  who 
was  born  near  Witch  Hazel,  Washington  county, 
a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Martha  (Woods) 
Stewart,  natives  of  Alissouri,  w!io  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  1846.  At  this  very  early  day  the  Stew- 
arts were  eight  months  in  crossing  the  plains, 
and  they  located  near  Salem,  spending  the  first 
winter  in  a  log  cabin,  and  living  on  boiled  wheat. 
The  following  spring  they  took  up  land  near  Ore- 
gon City,  but  not  liking  that  region  gave  up  their 
claim  and  took  up  a  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  about  eight  miles  east  of  Hillsboro. 
Here  they  erected  another  log  cabin,  proceeded 
to  improve  and  cultivate  their  land,  and  made 
this  their  home  until  the  retirement  of  ^Ir.  Stew- 
art to  Hillsboro  about  1870.  Here  this  intrepid 
pioneer  died  in  1898,  on  September  3,  having  at- 
tained to  eighty-one  years,  eleven  more  than  the 
scriptural  allotment.  His  wife  died  August  26, 
ic;o2,  and  was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  a  man  of  leading  character- 
istics, and  among  the  creditable  occurrences  in 
his  career  was  a  long  service  in  the  Seminole  war 
in  1835.  Interested  in  education,  he  helped  to 
organize  schools,  and  was  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing good  highways  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty. His  wife  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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After  his  marriage  Mr.  Simpson  bought  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  near  Hillsboro, 
and  after  occupying  the  same  for  a  couple  of  years 
sold  his  property  and  bought  two  hundred  and 
thirty  acres,  upon  which  he  lived  for  eight  years. 
A  still  later  purchase  was  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  which  is  now  his  home,  where  he  is 
carrying  on  a  large  dairying  and  general  fanning 
enterprise.  He  has  been  a  Mason  since  1857,  i^ 
now  a  member  of  Hillsboro  Lodge,  and  in  political 
affiliation  is  a  Republican.  For  several  terius  he 
served  as  road  supervisor.  Of  the  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  Franklin  A.  is  a 
farmer  in  Washington  county ;  Ada  P.  is  de- 
ceased; Katie  M.  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Johnson, 
owner  of  a  saw-mill  in  Washington  county ; 
Emma  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bowlby ;  Mattie  is 
deceased ;  John  M.  lives  in  Portland,  where  he  is 
engaged  at  his  trade  as  harnessmaker ;  and  Bessie 
A.  is  living  at  home. 


THOMAS  G.  TODD.  The  days  of  chivalry 
and  knighthood  can  present  no  more  thrilling 
story  than  that  of  our  own  western  history.  In 
the  front  rank  of  the  columns  which  have  ad- 
vanced the  civilization  of  the  northwest  Thomas 
G.  Todd  has  led  the  way  to  the  substantial  devel- 
opment, progress  and  upbuilding  of  Oregon, 
being  particularly  active  in  the  growth  of  Forest 
Grove,  where  he  still  makes  his  home.  He  is 
numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  the  Sunset  state, 
his  memory  going  back  to  the  time  when  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  was  but  very  sparsely  settled, 
when  the  Indians  were  more  numerous  than  the 
white  men  and  the  land  had  not  been  reclaimed 
for  purposes  of  civilization,  but  remained  in 
its  primitive  condition.  Today  Air.  Todd  is 
the  owner  of  what  is  regarded  everywhere  as  the 
finest  farm  in  Washington  county. 

In  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Todd  was 
born  March  11,  1833.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation.  His  mother  died  during  the  early 
boyhood  of  her  son  and  he  then  went  to  live  with 
relatives,  with  whom  he  remained  until  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  started  out  to  earn  his  own 
living,  having  been  prepared  somewhat  for  the 
responsibilities  of  business  life  by  a  district  school 
education.  He  was  first  employed  on  a  farm  at 
$8  per  month  and  followed  that  pursuit  until 
1855,  when  he  started  for  California.  For  a  few 
years  previous  the  tide  of  emigration  had  been 
steadily  flowing  toward  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Todd  came  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  route  and 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
In  the  Golden  state  he  followed  mining  until  1858 
and  then  went  to  the  Fraser  river,  in  British 
Columbia,  but  shortly  afterward  he  came  to 
Oregon,  settling  first  in  Portland.  For  about 
three  and  one-half  years  he  was  employed  on  a 


farm  near  that  city  and  then  went  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  where  he  was  engaged  in  dealing  in  hay, 
being  the  first  to  embark  in  that  business  in  his 
portion  of  the  state.  He  also  conducted  a  dray- 
age  and  express  business,  remaining  at  Lewis- 
ton  for  two  years.  He  afterward  followed  mining 
for  two  years  at  Warren,  Idaho,  but  in  1866 
returned  to  Portland,  and  after  looking  for  a 
good  business  opening  purchased  an  interest  in 
the  Trullinger  mills  at  Oswego,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years. 

Mr.  Todd  then  traded  his  interest  in  the  plant 
for  four  hundred  acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which 
was  wild  and  covered  with  a  native  growth 
of  timber.  He  now  owfis  an  extensive  tract  of 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  acres  of  land  all  in 
one  body,  of  which  three  hundred  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  He  has  made  all  of  the  improvements 
upon  this  place  and  the  Groveland  farm  is  with- 
out doubt  the  finest  in  Washington  county.  No 
equipment  or  accessory  found  upon  a  model  farm 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  there  lacking.  He 
has  splendid  buildings,  fine  stock,  the  latest  im- 
proved machinery,  highly  cultivated  fields,  and 
his  home  is  supplied  with  all  of  the  comforts 
and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  makes  a 
specialty  of  raising  Holstein  cattle  and  fine  sheep 
and  is  breeding  some  of  the  finest  Percheron 
horses  in  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Todd  has  served  for  twelve  years  as  county 
commissioner,  exercising  his  official  prerogatives 
in  support  of  every  measure  for  the  general  good. 
He  was  also  school  director  for  several  years 
and  he  belongs  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  to 
the  Grange,  while  in  his  political  affiliations  he 
is  a  Republican.  He  belongs  to  the  little  group 
of  distinctively  representative  business  men  who 
have  been  the  pioneers  in  inaugurating  and 
building  up  the  chief  industries  of  this  section 
of  the  country.  He  early  had  the  sagacity  and 
prescience  to  discern  the  eminence  which  the 
future  had  in  store  for  this  great  and  growing 
country,  and,  acting  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  faith  and  judgment,  he  has  garnered, 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  generous  harvest 
which  is  the  just  recompense  of  indomitable  in- 
dustry, spotless  integrity  and  marvelous  enter- 
prise. 


GEORGE  P.  WALLING,  manager  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  extensive  carpet  and  rug  man- 
ufactory on  the  Pacific  coast,  comes  of  a  family 
represented  in  all  of  the  important  wars  of  the 
country,  and  also  creditably  enrolled  among  its 
educators,  legislators,  farmers  and  builders.  He 
was  born  on  a  farm  near  Monroe,  Green  county. 
Wis.,  October  i,  1846,  a  son  of  J.  R.,  and  grand- 
son of  Gabriel  Wallina;. 
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Gabriel  Walling  was  born  near  Versailles, 
France,  and  when  a  young  man  came  to  America 
with  his  father,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  grandfather  was  an  educator  of  some 
note,  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois 
and  Iowa.  Not  less  patriotic  than  his  father,  he 
served  with  courage  and  distinction  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  while  still  in  Iowa  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  that  territory.  After  cross- 
ing the  plains  in  1847  he  located  near  Oswego, 
on  the  Willamette,  cleared  a  plantation  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  The  sterling  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  had  already  been  recognized  in  Iowa 
were  appreciated  to  an  even  greater  extent  in  the 
unsettled  conditions  of  Oregon,  where  there  was 
urgent  need  of  so  strong  and  reliant  a  character, 
and  where  conservative  eastern  force  tenipered  a 
tendency  to  rapid  development.  He  served  for 
one  term  in  the  territorial  legislature  of  Oregon, 
and  he  afterward  assisted  in  organizing  the  state, 
and  in  framing  the  first  laws  of  Oregon.  He  was 
judge  of  Clackamas  county  for  two  terms,  and 
was  variously  associated  with  fraternal  and  social 
organizations,  including  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Walling  died  in  Polk 
countv.  Ore. 

J.  R.  Walling  was  born  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
in  1813,  and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  near 
Canton,  Fulton  county,  111.  True  to  the  tradition 
of  his  family,  he  also  became  familiar  with  tented 
field  and  roar  of  cannon,  for  no  more  patriotic 
soldier  donned  the  uniform  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  His  regiment  was  the  same  as  that  which 
was  honored  by  the  valor  of  Lincoln,  the  great 
emancipator.  After  the  war  ^Ir.  Walling  re- 
moved to  the  vicinity  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  in  1840  removed  to  Green  county,  in  time 
constructing  the  third  house  in  the  village  of 
Monroe.  He  continued  to  live  in  the  growing 
little  town,  and  is  responsible  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  early  upbuilding  thereof.  Well 
content  with  his  success  he  returned  to  Fulton 
county  in  the  spring  of  1849,  ^"^  April  29,  1854, 
started  across  the  plains  with  his  wife,  arriving 
at  Amity,  Yamhill  county,  Ore.,  September  i^ 
1854.  In  his  adopted  western  town  he  engaged 
in  building  and  contracting,  and  at  the  same  time 
conducted  a  farm  and  nursery,  the  latter  espe- 
cially being  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  These 
combined  interests  yielded  him  a  satisfactory  in- 
come, and  he  was  engaged  thereat  until  his  death 
in  1891,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  In  his 
young  manhood  he  married  Mary  Long,  who  was 
born  in  Mrginia,  and  whose  paternal  grand- 
father, Ware  Long,  was  born  near  Paris,  France, 
and  immigrated  to  Virginia.  Mr.  Long  finally 
became  a  pioneer  farmer  of  Indiana,  from  which 
state  he  removed  to  Illinois,  his  final  home  being 
Wisconsin.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.     Mrs. 


Walling,  who  died  in  Yamhill  county.  Ore.,  July 
21,  1900,  was  the  mother  of  the  following  chil- 
dren :  Gabriel,  who  was  born  in  Fulton  county, 
111.,  in  1836,  became  a  lumber  manufacturer  in 
Linn  and  Polk  counties.  Ore.,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  jobbing  and  contracting  in  Portland;  Nancy, 
who  died  in  Wisconsin  in  1849;  William,  who 
died  in  infancy ;  Phoebe,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton, of  Lewiston,  Idaho ;  George  P. ;  Cynthia, 
Mrs.  McCarthy,  of  Lewiston,  Idaho ;  and  Otto, 
who  is  a  musician  in  California. 

The  carpet  manufacturer  of  Portland  recalls 
very  little  of  his  life  on  the  parental  farm  in 
Green  county.  Wis.,  for  he  was  but  seven  when 
he  became  a  small  member  of  the  train  of  emi- 
grants bound  for  the  western  coast.  At  the  little 
old  Mount  Hood  schoolhouse  near  Amity  he  im- 
bibed such  knowledge  as  a  very  busy  childhood 
permitted,  and  his  youth  passed  by  uneventfully 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  In  1864 
he  volunteered  in  Company  B.  First  Oregon  In- 
fantry, and  for  twenty-two  months  served  on  the 
plains  against  the  Indians,  taking  the  place  of  the 
regulars  who  had  been  ordered  back  east.  He 
had  many  thrilling  adventures  and  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  but  escaped  bodily  injury,  and 
in  clue  time  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
\'ancouver.  Wash. 

Returning  to  his  home,  ]\Ir.  Walling  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  tinner  at  Salem,  Ore.,  worked  at 
his  trade  thereafter,  and  in  1871  started  a  tinware 
and  hardware  store  in  Amity.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  he  removed  to  Placerville,  Cal.,  engaged  at 
the  same  business  for  three  years,  and  finally  re- 
moved his  stock  to  Lodi.  Cal.  Upon  returning 
to  Oregon  he  conducted  a  tinware  business  at 
Newport  for  fourteen  years,  and  in  1894  settled 
in  Portland,  where  he  became  interested  in  the 
carpet  business.  From  a  comparatively  small 
beginning,  the  merits  of  the  commodities  manu- 
factured have  so  increased  the  demand,  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  more  extensive  con- 
cern of  the  kind  on  the  coast,  or  in  fact  this  side 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  custom  extends  all 
up  and  down  the  coast,  and  eight  looms  are  kept 
busy  the  year  'round.  In  addition  to  carpets  and 
rugs,  the  firm  manufactures  silk  portieres  five 
feet  and  more  in  length,  and  some  of  their  car- 
pet is  as  wide  as  nine  feet.  The  manufactory  is 
located  on  the  corner  of  Union  avenue  and  Sac- 
ramento streets. 

In  Lafayette,  Ore.,  ]\Ir.■^^'alling  married  Dora 
Clark,  a  native  of  Piano.  Kendall  county.  111., 
and  daughter  of  David  Clark,  a  farmer  who  re- 
moved to  California  in  i860,  and  to  Oregon  in 
1866,  settling  in  Dayton,  Yamhill  county.  Mr. 
Clark  engaged  first  in  the  manufacture  of  agri- 
cultural implements,  but  later  contracted  and 
built  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara.  Cal.      He   married    Harriet    Colburn,    who 
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was  born  in  New  York  and  died  in  California, 
and  who  became  the  mother  of  four  children, 
three  of  whom  are  living :  Thornton,  a  resident 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. ;  Mary,  now  Mrs.  Porter, 
of  Eldorado  county,  Cal. ;  and  Dora.  Mrs.  Wall- 
ing was  reared  and  partially  educated  in  Illinois, 
and  crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents,  there- 
after attending  the  public  schools  of  California. 
She  came  to  Oregon  in  1868.  Six  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walling :  Nora,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Fort  Stevens ;  Otto, 
who  is  a  barber  of  Portland ;  Omar  Clyde,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  ten  months ;  Lena,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Ntewton  Anderson,  of  Portland ;  Walter, 
who  is  clerking  in  Portland ;  and  Mary,  who  died 
while  a  baby.  Mr.  Walling  is  a  Republican  in 
political  affiliation,  and  is  associated  with  the 
George  Wright  Post,  G.  A.  R. 


CHARLES  S.  WHITE,  owner  of  a  finely  im- 
proved farm  two  miles  northeast  of  Glencoe,  and 
six  and  one-half  miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  was 
born  amofig  the  pioneer  surroundings  of  Illinois, 
May  II,  1838,  a  son  of  Richard  Allen  and  Caro- 
line (Rider)  White. 

Richard  Allen  White,  conspicuous  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Portland  and  vicinity,  was  born 
in  Essex  county,  England,  and  by  trade  was  a 
brewer.  With  his  wife,  who  was  also  born  in 
England,  he  left  the  home  of  his  forefathers  in 
1840,  and  after  a  winter  in  Canada,  located  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Iowa.  In  1843  h^  started  to 
cross  u.e  plains  with  oxen,  but  upon  reaching 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  decided  to  tarry  there  for 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1844  hs  again  started 
over  the  plains,  there  being  aDout  twenty-five 
wagons  in  the  train,  besides  a  large  number  of 
cattle.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  months 
of  hardship  the  travelers  arrived  at  The  Dalles, 
where  they  left  their  wagons,  and  proceeded 
across  the  Cascade  mountains  to  Oregon  City, 
arriving  there  November  25,  1844.  Mr.  White 
took  up  a  donation  claim  on  what  is  now  called 
Witch  Hazel,  comprising  two  hundred  acres  of 
prairie  and  the  rest  timber,  and  until  1865  this 
continued  to  be  his  home,  or  rather  constituted 
the  headquarters  of  his  various  achievements. 
The  foundation  of  his  fortune  was  laid,  however, 
in  California,  whither  he  went  in  1848,  accompa- 
nied by  his  son,  Charles  S.  Together  they  mined 
and  prospered,  and  in  1849  returned  to  Oregon 
with  about  $3,000  in  gold.  In  May,  1849,  they 
returned  to  California  and  again  engaged  in  min- 
ing, returning  home  in  July  with  $2,500  in  gold. 
This  money  enabled  Mr.  VVhite  to  undertake  the 
improvement  of  his  farm  on  a  fine  scale,  and  also 
helped  him  out  when  he  went  to  Portland  in 
1850.  During  this  year  he  constructed  the  log 
boarding  house  with  which  his  name  was  asso- 


ciated for  many  years  in  the  northwestern  city, 
and  to  accommodate  the  prevailing  tendency 
among  the  early  settlers,  also  ran  a  liquor  saloon 
and  bowling  alley.  In  time  he  amassed  consider- 
able valuable  property  along  Front  street,  and  he 
erected  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  for  many  years  the 
largest  and  best  in  Portland.  His  first  wife 
dying  in  1850,  he  married  for  a  second  wife 
Elizabeth  Hall.  Mr.  White  went  down  into  Cali- 
fornia in  1865,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  spent  his  time  in  the  state  of  sunshine  and 
flowers,  his  death  occurring  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
nine  years.  Of  the  seven  children  born  to  him,  Al- 
bert is  deceased ;  James  lives  in  Klickitat  county, 
Wash. ;  Richard  is  a  resident  of  the  same  place ; 
Charles  S.  is  a  farmer  in  Washington  county; 
Martha  J.  lives  in  Klickitat  county;  Caroline  M. 
lives  at  The  Dalles ;  and  Allen  is  deceased. 

For  a  few  years  after  leaving  the  home  farm 
Charles  S.  White  was  variously  employed,  and 
then  returned  to  his  father's  home.  He'  married 
Florence  Speer,  a  native  of  Missouri,  of  which 
union  there  were  born  eight  children:  Charles 
E.,  deceased;  Daniel  R.,  of  Walla  Walla;  Alfred 
D. ;  and  John  L.,  both  residents  of  Klickitat 
county,  Wash. ;  Mary  B.,  of  Wasco,  Ore. ;  Peter 
T.,  living  at  home;  William  M.,  deceased;  and 
Grover  C,  of  Klickitat  county,  Wash.  For  forty- 
five  years  after  his  marriage  Mr  White  lived  on 
a  farm  near  Reedville,  and  while  there  was  ex- 
tensively and  successfully  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-raising.  About  1881  he  changed  his 
field  of  activity  to  Klickitat  county,  Wash."^  where 
for  fifteen  years  he  was  equally  successful  in  the 
same  occupation.  L'pon  returning  to  Oregon  he 
purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  acres 
of  land,  upon  which  he  now  lives,  about  fifty 
acres  now  being  under  cultivation.  He  is  en- 
gaged as  before  in  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  and  in  addition  has  a  large"  dairy  enter- 
prise. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  White  is  a  believer 
in  the  principles  embodied  in  the  People's  party. 
In  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  Lnited  Breth- 
ren Church,  and  president  of  the  organization. 
Mr.  White  is  a  man  of  leading  characteristics, 
and  his  position  in  the  comnnmity  is  an  enviable 
one. 


ALBERT  KLEIN,  proprietor  of  the  East 
Burnside  market,  is  one  of  the  substantial  and 
far-sighted  business  men  of  Portland,  and  has 
an  enviable  reputation  for  public  spiritedness  and 
reliability.  He  was  born  July  21,  1865,  in  Wur- 
temberg,  Germany,  where  "he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated according  to  practical  Teutonic  standards. 
His  father,  John,  and  his  mother.  Rosina  (Wer- 
ner) Klein,  were  natives  of  the  same  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  former  devoted  his  life  to 
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farming,  stcx;k-raising  and  butchering.  The  par- 
ents died  in  their  native  land,  the  father  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five  years,  leaving  five  children,  of 
whom  Albert  is  second  youngest.  One  son,  John, 
a  baker  of  Portland,  is  the  only  other  member  of 
the  family  in  America. 

Albert  Klein  naturally  took  to  farming  and 
butchering,  for  from  earliest  youth  he  used  to  as- 
sist his  father  in  the  large  wholesale  business  in 
vvhich  he  attained  to  considerable  celebrity.  He 
came  first  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
1882,  and  was  employed  at  his  trade  in  New 
York  City  for  two  years,  and  was  similarly  em- 
ployed in  Rhode  Island  for  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  the  Fatherland  and  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  meat  business,  but  when  three  years 
had  gone  by  he  again  experienced  a  longing  for 
the  broader  chances  to  be  found  in  the  land  be- 
vond  the  seas.  Accordingly,  he  returned  to 
America,  and  in  Portland  was  employed  for 
eighteen  months  in  the  Spaulding  market,  after 
which  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  mar- 
ket for  the  Pacific  Packing  company  in  Portland, 
which  he  operated  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
for  two  years.  He  then  started  up  a  business  of 
his  own  at  No.  432  East  Burnside,  and  from  a 
comparatively  small  beginning  has  worked  up 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  trades  in 
the  city.  The  market  is  finely  equipped  with 
modern  devices,  with  electric  lights,  and  electric 
power  for  grinding  sausage,  rendering  lard  and 
packing  pork.  Besides  owning  his  place  of  busi- 
ness Mr.  Klein  has  evidenced  his  intention  to 
make  a  permanent  home  of  Portland  by  building 
a  home  for  himself  and  family,  located  at  No.  35 
East  Tenth  street. 

Since  coming  to  Portland  Mr.  Klein  has  married 
Lizzie  Folmer,  who  was  born  in  Norwich.  Conn., 
and  who  is  the  mother  of  three  children  :  Louis  ; 
Carl ;  and  Albert,  Jr.  Mr.  Klein  is  variously 
interested  in  social  and  fraternal  concerns  in 
Portland,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum 
and  the  Sons  of  Herman.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Wurtemburg  Society.  In  political  affilia- 
tion he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  desired  or 
found  time  for  political  office. 


LEVI  ROBBINS.  The  early  Robbins  fore- 
fathers pursued  their  various  occupations  among 
the  sheltering  hills  of  Wales,  from  which  pictur- 
esque country  one  more  ambitious  than  the  rest 
emigrated  to  America,  settling  in  the  colony  of 
Virginia  long  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  In 
time  those  bearing  the  name  accumulated  large 
landed  estates,  and  lent  their  superior  abilities 
to  the  promotion  of  the  industrial,  commercial 
and  political  well  being  of  the  colony.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Jacob  Robbins,  who  died  of 
measles   in   his    seventy-third    year,   had    several 


brothers  who  followed  the  martial  fortunes  of 
Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The 
second  Jacob  Robbins,  the  father  of  Levi  Rob- 
bins, one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Clackamas 
county,  was  born  in  Kentucky.  June  4,  1809.  and 
died  in  February,  1896,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  years. 

When  a  young  man  Jacob  Robbins  removed 
to  Indiana,  where  he  married  Sarah  Spillman, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  181 1,  and  died  on 
the  farm  in  Clackamas  county,  December  25, 
1865.  In  Indiana  a  number  of  children  were  born 
of  this  union,  and  in  1852  the  father  outfitted 
and  prepared  to  cross  the  plains  to  Oregon.  The 
journey  was  replete  with  sorrow  for  the  hopeful 
little  band,  for  their  ranks  were  depleted  by  the 
death  of  two  of  the  children.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Sandy,  on  the  Columbia  river,  one  of  the 
sons,  Aaron,  aged  five  years,  sickened  and  died, 
and  at  Barlow's  Station,  Theodore,  aged  eight 
years,  also  died.  Many  years  afterward,  when 
the  family  fortunes  were  firmly  established  in 
the  new  Eldorado,  the  father  returned  to  the  two 
little  graves  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  and 
from  then  on  two  little  additional  graves  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Adams  cemetery,  where  rested 
other  members  of  the  family. 

Few  pioneers  encompassed  greater  hardships 
in  the  early  days  than  did  the  family  of  Robbins. 
On  Salem  Prairie,  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
that  name,  a  winter  was  passed  calculated  to 
make  the  stoutest  heart  quail,  and  to  discourage 
the  most  hopeful  searchers  after  better  conditions. 
Of  the  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  and  numerous  horses 
brought  across  the  plains  many  perished  in  the 
blinding  snow  storms,  and  because  of  insufficient 
food,  and  thus  the  watchers  during  the  dreary 
winter  months  saw  their  mainstay  dying  before 
their  eyes,  and  were  powerless  to  help  In  i860 
Mr.  Robbins  moved  his  family  to  Molalla  Prairie, 
where  he  purchased  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land,  a  portion  of  which  he  improved.  The 
death  of  the  brave  pioneer  mother  five  years 
after  taking  up  the  new  land  cast  a  gloom  over 
her  husband  and  children,  yet  they  nevertheless 
forged  ahead,  and  in  incessant  work  found  so- 
lace for  their  grief.  Jacob  Robbins  eventually 
removed  to  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  stock  business  on  an  extensive 
scale,  but  when  strength  began  to  fail,  and  twi- 
light shadows  creep  around  his  memory, 
he  returned  to  the  farm  then  occupied  by  his 
son  Oliver,  where  his  death  occurred.  Of  the 
sons  and  daughters  born  to  himself  and  wife. 
Harvey  is  a  resident  of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Levi 
lives  at  Molalla ;  Thomas  is  a  resident  of  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. ;  Martin  lives  at  Needy,  Ore. ; 
Oliver  still  occupies  the  original  farm  on  the 
Molalla  Prairie ;  Jane,  Mrs.  Gilliam,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Pilot  Rock,  Ore. ;  Minerva,  Mrs.  Lover- 
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idge,  lives  at  Weston,  Ore. ;  Theodore  and 
Aaron  are  deceased,  and  Ella,  Mrs.  Benson,  is 
a  resident  of  Portland. 

As  opportunity  offered,  Levi  Robbins  at- 
tended .the  district  school  on  Salem  Prairie,  and 
he  was  reared  to  an  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  the  life  agricultural.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother  Harvey  and  purchased  four 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  had  to  pay  for  after  begin- 
ning to  occupy  it.  This  was  uphill  work  at  best, 
but  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  brothers  was 
equal  to  the  task,  and  in  time  they  divided  the 
land  equally  between  them.  In  1862  Levi  traded 
his  share  for  four  hundred  and  seventy-four 
acres  near  Molalla,  of  which  at  the  present  time 
he  owns  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  acres. 
Fifty  acres  of  this  is  under  cultivation,  and  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Robbins  farm  is 
one  of  the  best  in  its  vicinity.  A  change  of  oc- 
cupation was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Robbins  in 
1891,  when  he  bought  a  large  stock  of  goods 
and  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise  business 
in  Molalla.  The  traits  of  character  which  ren- 
dered the  pioneer  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  upbuilding  of  his  community,  were  of  equal 
value  from  a  mercantile  standpoint,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  his  latter  day  success. 
In  October,  1901,  he  disposed  of  his  mercantile 
interests  to  his  son,  Levi  W.  Mr.  Robbins  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics  and  has  held  the  offices  of 
road  supervisor  and  school  director. 

In  1859  Mr.  Robbins  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Edith  Barger,  whose  father,  Gilford  P. 
Barger,  came  across  the  plains  in  1853,  and  set- 
tled on  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  in  Linn  county.  Nine  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robbins,  the 
order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows :  O.  W., 
Nettie,  the  wife  of  W.  P.  Kayler ;  Ipha;  Mar- 
tha, the  wife  of  P.  J.  Kayler ;  Linnie,  deceased ; 
Delia,  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Shaver;  L.  W.,  and  Ev- 
erman,  all  of  Molalla. 


WILLIAM  SHOWERS.  In  the  career  of 
William  Showers,  county  commissioner  of  Mult- 
nomah county,  residing  in  Portland,  the  ambi- 
tious young  man  of  the  present  generation  may 
find  a  source  of  inspiration.  Mr.  Showers  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  self-made 
man.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  mechanical 
genius,  and  educated  along  the  lines  of  the  trade 
followed  by  the  latter,  early  in  life  he  undertook 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  self-maintenance 
in  a  country  of  boundless  resources,  where  pros- 
pects were  bright  for  success  only  in  the  case  of  a 
man  qualified  to  render  services  proving  his  skill. 
That  this  skill  was  recognized,  and  at  once,  in 


the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  proven 
by  the  abundant  success  which  rewarded  his  im- 
portant undertakings  in  the  northwest. 

Born  near  Zanesville,  Muskingum  county, 
Ohio,  February  4,  1834,  Mr.  Showers  is  the 
youngest  son  of  the  seven  children  of  Joseph  and 
Ann  (Davidson)  Showers,  natives  respectively 
of  Maine  and  New  York  states.  During  his 
entire  life  his  father  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  mill- 
wright, and  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  in  which 
he  was  a  very  early  settler,  has  innumerable  mills 
and  furnaces  which  owe  their  construction  to 
his  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  Among  his 
most  ambitious  efforts  was  the  triangular  or  Y 
bridge  over  the  Licking  and  Muskingum  rivers, 
a  triumph  of  constructive  ability  which  elicited 
extended  commendation  from  expert  engineers 
and  contractors  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
He  also  conducted  operations  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  expert  in  his 
line  in  the  middle  west.  His  death  occurred  in 
Ohio  November  13,  1834,  and  he  was  survived 
for  many  years  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  Iowa 
November  13,  1872.  Four  of  the  sons  of  this 
couple  were  numbered  among  the  defenders  of 
the  L'nion  during  the  Civil  war.  Of  these, 
Thomas  served  in  an  Ohio  regiment,  and  died  in 
that  state ;  George  was  also  a  member  of  an  Ohio 
regiment ;  Benjamin,  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio 
A'olunteer  Infantry,  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy 
at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  died  in  Kansas  several 
years  after  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

At  a  little  school  on  Brush  creek,  in  Mus- 
kingum county,  William  Showers  acquired  such 
education  as  its  limited  facilities  and  his  ar- 
duous duties  on  the  home  farm  permitted.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  for  four 
years  to  his  brothers,  who  were  millwrights,  and 
having  completed  his  trade,  worked  in  that  vicin- 
ity for  some  years.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Os- 
ceola, Clarke  county,  Iowa,  where  he  continued 
his  calling  until  overcome  with  the  gold  fever  the 
following  year,  1856.  With  an  ox-team  he  accom- 
plished the  perilous  journey  across  the  plains  by 
way  of  the  Platte  river,  Humboldt,  Salt  Lake  and 
the  Shasta  route,  arriving  at  the  Klamath  river 
four  months  and  nineteen  days  from  the  time  of 
starting.  At  Weaverville,  Trinity  county,  Cal., 
he  engaged  in  placer  mining  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war.  In  September,  1861,  believing 
that  his  country  stood  in  urgent  need  of  the  ser- 
vices of  all  the  able-bodied  men  it  possessed  who 
were  in  a  position  to  volunteer,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Fourth  California  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. The  regiment  Went  into  camp  at  Auburn, 
and  was  the  first  to  be  sent  north,  via  the  Colum- 
bia river,  to  Washington,  for  the  relief  of  the 
regulars.  Company  E  wintered  at  Ft.  Steila- 
coom,    and   in   the   spring  of    1862   was   sent   to 
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Ft.  Benicia,  Cal.,  where  it  remained  on  garrison 
duty  until  late  that  summer.  The  command  was 
then  sent  to  Wihnington,  Cal.,  and  from  there 
made  its  way  to  Yuma,  Ariz,,  and  New  ]\Ie.x;ico, 
remaining  in  the  southwest  until  the  spring  of 
1864,  when  it  returned  to  Wilmington  and  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service. 

Immediately  following  his  discharge  from  the 
armv  Mr,  Showers  came  to  Portland,  and  soon 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Oswego  Iron 
Works,  at  Oswego,  Soon  afterward  he  assisted  in 
the  erection  of  Hay  den's  old  mill  at  the  foot  of 
Clay  street,  Portland,  and  afterward  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  two  sawmills  for  the 
()regon  &  California  Railroad  Company,  He 
also  had  charge  of  all  the  timber  work  for  that 
road  between  Molalla  and  Calapooia,  and  for 
about  a  year  thereafter  was  engaged  in  the  same 
class  of  work  between  Eugene  and  Roseburg, 
Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  contracts  with 
this  road  he  was  identified  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  the  construction  of  bridges, 
warehouses  and  other  buildings.  In  1874  he 
became  superintendent  of  construction  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, remaining  in  that  capacity  about  six 
months.  Having  a  better  position  offered  him 
he  left  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  for 
two  }ears.  1875-76,  he  traveled  through  British 
Columbia,  making  an  estimate  and  preliminary 
survey  of  the  region  for  the  contractors  engaged 
in  the  w,ork  upon  the  Canadian  Pacific's  telegraph 
lines.  Returning  to  Portland  to  awaiT:  orders, 
Mr,  Showers  lost  his  left  arm  in  a  planing  mill 
in  the  city,  September  18,  1876.  This  forced 
him  to  abandon  railroad  work  permanentl}".  and 
this  also  marked  the  end  of  his  career  as  an  ex- 
pert millwright  and  builder. 

After  recovering  from  the  effects  of  this  in- 
jury Mr.  Showers  began  to  take  an  active  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  His  fitness  for  office  was 
recognized  by  his  appointment,  in  1876,  to  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  streets,  to  which  he  was 
eventually  duly  elected.  For  five  terms  in  suc- 
cession he  served  as  treasurer  of  Multnomah 
county,  and  for  three  years  he  represented  the 
third  ward  in  the  Portland  city  council.  While  a 
member  of  the  council  he  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  sewer  committee  for  two  years.  In  1898 
he  was  again  chosen  councilman,  serving  two 
years.  In  1900  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
county  commissioner,  a  position  he  still  fills  with 
distinct  credit  to  himself,  and  conserving  the 
best  interests  of  the  county.  The  first  presiden- 
tial vote  of  Mr.  Showers  was  cast  for  Gen.  lohn 
C.  Fremont,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  he 
has  never  swerved  in  his  devotion  to  the  princi- 
ples governing  the  Republican  party.  He  became 
identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  1861  as 
a  member  of  Steilacoom   Lodge,  and   is   now   a 


member  of  Portland  Lodge  No.  55.  He  is  also 
an  active  member  of  George  Wright  Post  No.  i, 
G.  A.  R. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1864,  ]Mr.  Showers 
married  Mrs.  Annie  Conroy,  who  died  in  1882. 
In  Portland,  October  11,  1884,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Angenette  Miles,  a  native  of 
Bangor,  Me.  They  have  a  daughter,  Loretta. 
The  public  and  private  record  of  the  subject  of 
this  brief  sketch  indicates  a  public  spirit  and 
breadth  of  view  of  affairs  in  general  which,  com- 
bined in  a  man  of  enterprise,  render  him  one  of 
the  most  valued  members  of  the  community.  He 
is  recognized  as  a  potential  factor  in  the  spirit 
which  makes  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community  at  large,  and  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  traits  in  his  character  is  a  dis- 
interestedness altogether  too  rare  among  men  so 
devoted  to  politics  as  he.  His  record  is  that  of 
a  clean-cut,  upright  citizen,  and  an  official  who 
regards  public  office  as  a  sacred  trust,  rather 
than  as  a  means  to  a  selfish  personal  end. 


CHARLES  REYNOLDS.  For  Warren 
county,  Iowa,  Mr,  Reynolds  has  the  fondest 
memories,  as  his  early  boyhood  life  was  passed 
in  its  environs,  free  from  dull  care,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  sports  which  such  a  condi- 
tion of  circumstances  can  make  possible.  Near 
Indianola,  that  county,  his  birth  occurred  Sep- 
tember 3,  1850,  he  being  one  of  six  children 
born  to  his  parents,  Mathias  and  Elizabeth  Rey- 
nolds. In  1862,  when  Charles  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  his  parents  with  their  four  children 
undertook  the  voyage  across  the  plains,  using 
the  customary  motive  power  in  vogue  in  that 
day,  ox-teams.  It  is  not  necessary  to  comment 
upon  the  progress  made  further  than  to  say  that 
they  were  six  months  in  reaching  Multnomah 
county,  and  here,  near  Gresham,  the  father 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  donation 
claim  land  from  Fletcher  Royal,  the  same  on 
which  his  son  Charles  now  resides.  None  of  the 
land  had  been  cleared  from  the  forest,  and  a 
small  log  cabin  was  the  only  evidence  of  civili- 
zation to  be  seen.  Father  and  son,  however, 
by  their  united  efforts  soon  changed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  place  and  the  results  obtained  fidly 
rewarded  them  for  the  hard  work  involved  in 
its  transformation.  On  the  old  home  farm,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  so  many  happy  hours,  the 
father  died  November  18,  1886,  when  seventy- 
two  years  of  age.  His  faithful  wife  had  pre- 
ceded him  by  several  years,  her  death  occurring 
in    1877. 

January  8,  1879,  was  a  date  made  memorable 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  on  that  day  was  celebrated 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet  Bruggar,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jacob  Bruggar,     The  latter,   who  was  a 
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native  of  picturesque  Switzerland,  immigrated 
to  America  in  the  year  1850,  and  for  a  year 
made  his  home  in  Ohio.  After  spending  a  like 
period  in  California,  in  the  spring  of  1852  he 
came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Washington  county, 
and  taking  up  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  from  the  government.  C)n  this  property 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  years,  having  lived  worthily 
and  well  his  seventy-three  years,  his  death  oc- 
curring December  15,  1901.  His  wife  is  still 
living,  aged  sixty  years.  The  marriage  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reynolds  has  been  blessed  by  the  birth 
of  one  son,  George.  Although  Mr.  Reynolds' 
farm  originally  comprised  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  he  has  disposed  of  a  portion  of  it,  and  now 
has  fifty-eight  acres  in  the  home  tract,  located 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  Gresham, 
and  here  he  carries  on  general  farming,  finding 
it  a  profitable  as  well  as  independent  life. 


HON.  SAMUEL  P..  COBB.  There  are  many 
men  who  in  youth  had  few  advantages,  that 
have,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  their  earlier 
days,  attained  positions  of  affluence,  but  to  none 
is  more  credit  due  than  to  the  gentleman  whose 
name  forms  the  caption  at  the  head  of  this 
memoir.  Without  the  aid  of  money  or  influential 
friends  he  has  steadily  advanced  until  to-day 
there  is  no  man  in  the  city  of  Portland  or  the 
state  of  Oregon  who  commands  more  respect 
and  confidence  from  both  the  business  and  social 
worlds  Born  in  Searsmont,  Me.,  December  6, 
1859,  Mr.  Cobb  comes  from  one  of  the  old  colo- 
nial families,  one  member  of  which  was  present 
at  the  ever-memorable  "'Boston  Tea  Party."  The 
paternal  grandfather,  James  Sylvanus  Cobb,  was 
a  native  of  the  Pine  Tree  state,  as  was  also 
James  Sylvanus,  Jr.,  the  father  of  Samuel  B. 
The  boyhood  days  of  the  younger  James  Syl- 
vanus were  spent  in  the  state  of  his  nativity,  and 
while  still  a  young  man  be  located  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  engaged  in  blacksmithing  for  a 
short  time  and  then  returned  to  Maine,  locating 
in  Searsmont.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  war  he  manifested  his  patriotism  by 
enlisting  in  the  Twenty-ninth  regiment  of  Maine 
volunteers,  in  which  he  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Port  Byron, 
111.,  where  he  followed  his  trade  for  some  years. 
Later,  however,  he  located  in  Cambridge,  the 
same  state,  and  still  later  he  went  to  Pensacola, 
Fla.,  where  he  died  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.  He  was 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and 
fraternally  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  Order. 
He  married  Miss  Caroline  Robinson,  who  was 
born  at  Lincolndale,  Waldo  county,  Mc.  As  a 
result    of   this   marriage   the    followino-   children 


were  born:  John  L.,  of  Portland;  Samuel  B. ; 
W.  r>.,  a  contractor  and  builder  of  Portland; 
James,  who  died  in  Columbus,  Kans.,  in  1901  ; 
and  Horace  E.,  of  the  same  place,  who  is  a  lec- 
turer of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
The  mother  of  these  children  died  in  Florida. 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early  life 
of  Samuel  B.  Cobb  was  one  that  afforded  him 
few  advantages.  His  schooling  was  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  various  removals  of  the  family,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  started  out  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world  by  becoming  an 
apprentice  to  the  carpenter's  trade.  The  year 
1876  found  him  a  resident  of  Kansas,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  building  and  contracting  on  the 
Central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  between 
Concordia  and  Dawes.  The  last-named  place 
was  at  that  time  unknown  to  the  outer  world  and 
Mr.  Cobb  erected  the  first  frame  house  in  what 
is  now  a  thriving  country  village.  At  the  end  of 
two  years'  time  Mr.  Cobb  removed  to  Blackfoot, 
Idaho,  where  he  engaged  in  contracting  and 
building  for  a  short  time.  We  next  find  him  in 
the  Wood  river  mining  country,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Portland 
and  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  for 
three  years,  or  until  1885.  Then,  in  partnership 
with  S.  E.  Wrenn,  he  opened  the  Multnomah  box 
factory,  which  they  conducted  until  1889,  at  the 
end  of  this  period  he  re-engaged  in  contracting 
and  building,  which  he  followed  until  1895,  when 
he  purchased  an  interest  in  the  box  factory  in 
which  he  is  at  present  interested.  Mr.  Cobb  at 
once  took  steps  to  incorporate  the  business  under 
the  name  of  the  Standard  Box  Factory.  The  old 
plant  was  enlarged  and  since  then  the  business, 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Cobb,  has 
rapidly  developed  until  at  the  present  time  it  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  indus- 
tries of  Portland.  The  company  own  their  own 
mills  and  lumber  camps  on  Shoalwater  bay, 
where  they  have  large  tracts  of  timber  land.  The 
mill,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  thirty  thousand 
feet,  is  constantly  busy  cutting  the  supplies  for 
the  factor}-,  which  uses  from  six  to  eight  million 
feet  a  year  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes. 

Although  Mr.  Cobb  has  been  a  very  busy  man 
and  by  his  strict  attention  to  his  own  business 
interests  has  become  known  as  one  of  the  most 
substantial  citizens  of  Portland,  he  has,  neverthe- 
less, found  the  time  to  devote  considerable  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs.  At  all  times  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  men  and  measures  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  has  stanchly  maintained  his  interest  in 
doing  all  possible  for  its  betterment.  That  his 
services  have  been  fully  appreciated  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1902  the  voters  of  Portland 
elected  him  to  the  legislature,  and  in  the  session 
of  which  he  was  a  member  his  constituents  found 
Mr.  Cobb  a  man  who  stood  for  all  that  was  good 
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and  pure.  He  was  always  found  on  the  side  of 
right,  and  withheld  his  support  from  no  move- 
ment that  was  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Oregon. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Cobb  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which 
organization  he  has  passed  all  the  chairs.  That 
he  is  a  man  who  believes  in  the  future  of  Port- 
land is  evinced  by  his  membership  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Manufacturers"  Associa- 
tion and  the  Commercial  Club. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Cobb  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Florence  E.  Madden,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia. As  a  result  of  this  union  five  children 
have  been  born,  as  follows  :  Leslie  Orville  ;  Sam- 
uel Earl :  Edward  Cecil :  Everett  W. :  and  Edna. 
The  family  reside  in  East  Portland,  where  they 
have  a  pleasant  home,  which  at  all  times  is  open 
to  their  many  friends. 


GEORGE  W.  SCRAMLIX  is  nothing  if  not 
progressive  and  enterprising,  and  his  fertile 
mind  and  abundant  resource  have  redounded  to 
the  all  aroimd  credit  of  Macksburg  and  vicinity. 
As  a  general  merchant,  and  the  postmaster  of 
the  town,  also  as  a  large  general  farmer  and 
large  owner,  he  has  been  placed  in  touch  with 
general  affairs  and  necessities,  and  he  is  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  modern  and  worthwhile 
contributions  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
his  fellow  townsmen.  Not  the  least  of  these 
progressive  attempts  is  the  telephone  system  be- 
ing inaugurated  by  Mr.  Scramlin,  by  which  the 
farmers  and  small  towns  people  may  be  placed 
in  communication  with  each  other,  thus  shorten- 
ing distance,  and  concentrating  interests  which 
otherwise  must  necessarily  be  remote.  This  tel- 
ephone line,  which  takes  in  Barlow,  Canby, 
Macksburg,  Aurora,  Hubbard,  Woodburn, 
Needy  and  Elicks  Prairie,  is  being  placed  in  at 
the  expense  of  the  promoter,  and  the  cost  per 
month  for  the  use  of  the  same  is  the  small  sum 
of  seventy-five  cents. 

The  early  life  of  men  who  are  hustlers,  and 
who  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity, 
is  always  interesting,  and  may  invariably  be 
studied  with  profit  by  those  starting  out  in  life. 
Mr.  Scramlin  was  not  particularly  favored  in  his 
youth,  nor  were  his  early  surroundings  discour- 
aging. He  was  born  near  Detroit,  Mich.,  July 
4,  1853,  and  is  a  son  of  Leonard  and  Rosetta 
(Arnold)  Scramlin,  and  the  grandson  of  John, 
whose  father  followed  the  martial  fortunes  of 
Washington  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
John  Scramlin  was  born  near  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
his  farm  comprising  land  upon  which  that  city 
is  now  located.  This  land  he  eventually  traded 
for  Michigan  farm  land  in  1S34,  to  which  state 
lie  removed  with  his  family,  and  where  the  rest 


of  his  life  was  spent.  Leonard  Scramlin  was 
born  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  his  na- 
tive state  he  was  engaged  principally  in  the 
hotel  business.  After  removing  to  Michigan  he 
engaged  in  farming  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  wife  was  born  in  Michigan,  her  father, 
Christopher,  being  a  native  of  New  York  state, 
and  a  relative  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Mrs.  Scram- 
lin died  in  Michigan,  leaving  two  children,  of 
whom  Marshall  E.  is  a  farmer,  contractor  and 
builder  of  McComb,  Mich. 

Beginning  with  his  fourteenth  year  George 
VV.  Scramlin  was  practically  self  supporting,  and 
he  learned  many  useful  lessons  during  the  thir- 
teen succeeding  years  which  he  spent  in  farm 
work.  For  three  years  also  he  engaged  in  var- 
ious kinds  of  speculating,  and  in  the  meantime 
had  worked  up  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
west.  Accordingly,  in  1885,  he  came  to  Oregon, 
and  at  Macksburg  bought  first  forty  and  after- 
ward one  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  of  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  started  a  general  merchan- 
dise store,  in  connection  with  which  latter  enter- 
prise he  attends  to  the  interests  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Mr.  Scramlin  was  appointed  postmaster  during 
.\ugust  of  President  McKinley's  first  administra- 
tion, and  has  held  this  important  responsibility 
ever  since. 

In  Iowa  Mr.  Scramlin  married  his  cousin, 
Odessa  Scramlin,  who  died  in  Oregon,  leaving 
two  children,  of  whom  the  oldest,  Russell  C,  is 
living  at  home :  and  Ora  is  deceased.  The  pres- 
ent Mrs.  Scramlin  \yas  formerly  Laura  B.  Hep- 
pier,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  whose 
father,  Henry,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  subsequently  a  resident  of  Iowa,  came  to 
Macksburg  in  1892.  One  child  has  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scramlin,  Marshall,  who  is 
living  with  his  parents.  In  political  affiliation 
Mr.  Scramlin  is  a  Republican,  and  has  voted  that 
ticket  ever  since  attaining  his  majority.  He  is 
a  man  of  stanch  integrity,  sound  business  judg- 
ment and  unquestioned  public  spiritedness. 


THOiMAS  R.  FIELDS.  Although  so  long  a 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Thomas  R. 
Fields.  October  25,  1892,  the  cheery  old  river 
captain  is  recalled  by  those  who  chance  to  pass 
his  way  as  the  embodiment  of  western  energy 
and  resourcefulness.  No  name  was  better  known 
in  Clackamas  county  than  his ;  no  heart  responded 
more  readily  to  the  need  of  a  friend,  or  to  general 
benevolent  demands.  His  optimistic,  generous 
and  humane  life  was  worthy  of  ennilation,  and 
was  watched  through  its  progress  b\'  hosts  of 
friends  and  well  wishers. 

Captain  Fields  was  born  in  Mason  City,  Ky., 
and  was  a  son  of  Ambrose  Fields,  who  was  also 
born    in    Kentucky,   and    who   was   a   cooper   by 
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trade,  an  occupation  to  which  he  devoted  his 
entire  active  life.  The  latter  emigrated  to  Ore- 
gon with  his  family  in  1852,  and  took  up  a  dona- 
tion claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  near 
Oregon  City,  upon  which  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years.  His  son,  Thomas,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  and  Ore- 
gon, and  while  quite  young  engaged  as  a  cabin- 
boy  on  the  old  Hosier,  a  boat  on  the  Yamhill 
river.  On  his  seasoned  old  river  craft  he  worked 
his  way  up  to  the  position  of  captain,  and  during 
his  twelve  or  fifteen  years  on  the  river  was  cap- 
tain of  various  other  craft.  As  a  navigator  he 
was  safe  and  sure,  understood  every  curve  in 
river  and  every  shoal,  and  e.xerted  a  fine  com- 
mand over  the  many  men  who  worked  under  him. 
After  abandoning  the  river  life  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  in  Oregon  City,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  so  well  known  among  all  classes  of 
people  materially  contributed  to  his  success  in 
this  undertaking.  He  became  active  in  politics, 
and  was  keenly  alert  to  all  municipal  afifairs,  him- 
self promoting  the  cause  of  education  and  good 
city  government.  Politically  a  Democrat,  he  was 
liberal 'and  broad-minded,  and  thought  more  of 
the  man  than  of  the  party  which  he  represented. 
At  Canemah,  Ore.,  in  1867,  Captain  Fields  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Clara  Strickler,  who  was 
born  in  Clariontown,  Clarion  county.  Pa.,  July 
18.  1843,  a  daughter  of  George  Strickler,  who 
was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  was  a 
contractor  and  builder  by  occupation.  Mr.  Strick- 
ler came  across  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  1852,  set- 
tling with  his  family  in  Portland,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business,  and  conducted  a 
similar  occupation  after  removing  to  Dayton, 
Yamhill  county.  For  twenty  years  he  was  the 
genial  proprietor  of  the  Dayton  hotel,  and  during 
that  time  was  one  of  the  most  familiar  figures  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential.  In  1865  he  transferred  his 
interests  to  Canemah.  Ore.,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  same  business,  and  where  he  died  in  1898,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  married  Eliza 
N.  Jacobs,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  bore  him  several  children,  three  of 
whom  attained  maturity,  and  two  of  whom  are 
Y  living:     Maggie  is  now  Mrs.  E.  S.  Elliott,  her 

*  husband  being  an  engineer  on  the  Southern  Pa- 

cific railroad.  Mrs.  Fields  was  educated  in  Dav- 
ton,  Yamhill  county.  Ore.,  and  lived  there  up  to 
the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1867. 


CHARLES  H.  WELCH.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Tabor.  Multnomah  county,  is  to  be  seen 
the  well-cultivated  farm  of  Charles  H.  Welch, 
which  comprises  nine  acres.  An  easterner  by 
birth  and  training,  he  claims  Otsego  county,  N. 
Y.,  as  his  birthplace,  and  July  14,"  1839,  ^s  the 


date  of  the  event.  His  father,  William  Welch, 
was  a  well-to-do  agriculturist,  and  trained  his 
son  to  an  appreciation  of  the  manifold  advantages 
within  the  grasp  of  those  who  depend  for  a  live- 
lihood upon  the  resources  of  the  soil. 

While  earnestly  laboring  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  his  family,  Charles  H.  Welch  attended 
the  public  schools  as  opportunity  offered,  and 
managed  to  acquire  a  fair  business  and  general 
education.  In  1849  l^is  parents  removed  to  Boone 
county.  111.,  where  they  resided  about  two  years, 
after  which  they  took  up  their  residence  in  Mc- 
Henry  county.  There  they  lived  until  1863,  when 
they  returned  to  New  York.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  Mr.  Welch's  chances  for  usefulness 
and  distinction  were  materially  augmented  by 
the  demand  for  his  services  during  the  Civil 
war.  With  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  hitherto  cir- 
cumscribed life  he  enlisted,  in  September,  1861, 
as  a  private  in  Company  F,  Forty-fifth  Illinois 
Infantry,  and  during  his  whole  service  was  a 
member  of  the  Seventeenth  Army  Corps.  The 
regiment  participated  in  many  of  the  important 
battles  of  the  war,  including  Cairo,  Fort  Henry, 
Donelson,  Shiloh,  Vicksburg  and  Fort  Hill,  at 
which  latter  engagement  he  was  wounded  by  a 
ball,  which  entered  below  his  breast  bone,  broke 
two  ribs,  and  necessitated  retention  in  a  camp 
hospital  for  some  time.  After  recovery  Mr. 
Welch  rejoined  his  regiment,  was  with  Sherman 
on  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  and  took  part 
in  the  grand  review  up  Pennsylvania  avenue  in 
Washington.  During  his  four  years  of  service 
he  was  in  the  front  ranks  at  fifty-one  battles 
and  skirmishes,  and  though  veteranized  after 
A'icksburg,  and  one  of  the  most  active  of  those 
who  served  the  Union  cause,  he  imfortunately 
never  received  his  commission  as  sergeant,  al- 
though he  had  served  in  that  capacity  during  the 
war. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Welch  returned  to  New 
York  state,  and  lived  with  his  family  in  Chau- 
tauqua county,  whither  they  had  in  the  meantime 
removed  from  Illinois.  For  the  following  ten 
years  he  farmed  on  land  in  Tama  county,  Iowa, 
removing  then  to  McPherson  county,  Kans.,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years  in  the  latter  state, 
in  1882,  came  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  teaming  for  a  time.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned year  he  became  the  owner  of  his  present 
property  in  Multnomah  county,  and  his  resi- 
dence in  his  new  surroundings  has  been  produc- 
tive of  naught  but  good  results.  Already  he  has 
cut  eleven  hundred  cords  of  wood  from  his  nine 
acres,  and  his  advance  in  clearing  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  setting  out  of  fruit  as  soon  as  a 
space  large  enough  had  been  prepared.  Small 
fruits  are  the  preferred  commodity  of  this  little 
farm,  and  the  owner  has  realized  satisfactory  re- 
turns from  the  cultivation  of  raspberries,  black- 
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berries,  strawberries  and  some  peaches  and  cher- 
ries. Although  devoted  to  his  farming  mterests, 
Mr.  Welch  has  found  time  to  engage  in  various 
enterprises  of  a  more  or  less  public  nature,  and 
his  public  spiritedness  has  never  been  questioned. 
A  Republican  in  politics,  he  is  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  best  interests  of  his  party,  and  he 
is  besides  a  member  of  the  Grange,  and  a  charter 
member  of  Sumner  Post  No.  12,  G.  A.  R.,  of 
East  Portland.  He  has  also  been  commander  of 
JMontavilla   Torrence    Post. 

May  16,  1865,  Mr.  Welch  was  united  in  mar- 
riage "with  Esther  Crittenden,  of  Illinois,  and  of 
this  union  were  born  three  children,  of  whom 
lessie  is  the  widow  of  Thomas  Searles,  and  is 
"living  with  her  father,  as  are  her  three  children, 
Chester,  Etta  and  Gladys ;  while  her  eldest  child, 
Ravmond,  is  a  resident  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Welch's 
second  daughter,  Julia,  is  the  wife  of  Harry 
McGowan,  of  Mount  Tabor ;  and  \'erna  is  living 
at  home. 


ROBERT  H.  GREER.  A  merchant  of  Hills- 
boro,  who  is  maintaining  the  business  prestige  of 
his  adopted  town,  is  Robert  H.  Greer,  one  of  the 
foremost  Canadian-Americans  of  his  locality,  and 
a  man  of  pronounced  business  judgment.  He  was 
born  in  Franklin,  Huntingdon  county,  Canada, 
August  10,  1856,  a  son  of  Joseph  and  Jane 
(Burns)  Greer,  natives  respectively  of  the  North 
of  Ireland  and  County  Down,  near  Banbridge, 
Ireland.  The  family  is  of  Scotch  ancestry,  the 
paternal  grandfather  having  gone  from  Scotland 
to  County  Armagh,  where  he  farmed,  but  eventu- 
ally removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Strongton.  Can- 
ada, where  his  death  occurred  Josepli  Greer 
was  young  when  his  father  settled  in  Canada, 
and  he  in  time  engaged  in  farming,  later  remov- 
ing to  Lanesboro,  Minn.,  and  still  later  to  Clear 
Lake,  Iowa,  where  he  died.  In  religion  he  was  in 
youth  a  Presbyterian,  but  in  after-life  changed  to 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  His  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  William  Burns,  who  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  removed  to  County  Down,  Ireland, 
eventually  taking  up  his  residence  in  Canada, 
when  his  daughter  was  a  year  old.  Mrs.  Greer, 
who  died  in  Iowa,  was  the  mother  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, ten  of  whom  attained  maturity  and  of 
whom  three  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now 
living,  Robert  H.  being  the  second  youngest  in 
the  family.  Besides  the  latter,  James  C.  is  also 
a  resident  of  HilLsboro. 

]\Ir.  Greer  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Canada,  and  after  removing  to  Minnesota 
started  out  upon  a  career  of  self-support.  Near 
Lanesboro  he  learned  the  miller's  trade,  after 
which  he  applied  his  trade  in  Taranto,  Iowa,  until 
March,  1880.  The  same  year  be  removed  to 
Oregon  and  engaged  in  the  milling  business  at 


Glencoe,  this  county,  and  in  1884  went  to  North 
Yakima,  Yakima  county,  W'ash,,  and  incorpo- 
rated the  North  Yakima  Milling  Company,  of 
which  he  was  made  president.  He  built  the  mill 
at  that  place,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  sold 
out  and  came  to  Hillsboro,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  and  queensware  business.  He  has 
worked  up  a  large  and  gratifying  trade,  antl  has 
every  prospect  of  continued  success. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.'  Greer  occurred  in 
Washington  county.  Ore,,  and  was  with  Hannah 
Goodin,  a  native  of  L'pper  Canada,  who  died  in 
Glencoe,  in  December,  1884,  leaving  one  child, 
Jennie.  For  his  second  wife  i\ir.  Greer  married 
Sarah  M.  Hiet,  a  native  of  Jackson  county.  Ore. 
Of  this  latter  union  there  have  been  born  four 
children :  Norman,  Cecelia.  Damon,  and  Rob- 
ert Hiet.  Mr.  Greer  is  a  Republican  in  political 
affiliation,  has  served  the  community  as  council- 
man for  a  couple  of  years,  and  is  now  president 
of  the  school  board.  Fraternally  he  is  well  known 
and  popular,  and  is  associated  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Encampment,  the  Rebekahs,  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  latter  organization 
he  is  past  chancellor  and  past  grand-master-at- 
arms  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Mr,  Greer  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  which 
he  is  a  trustee,  and  towards  the  support  of  which 
he  is  a  liberal  contributor. 


THOAIAS  P.  BUOY.  Eighty  acres  of  the 
old  Billips  donation  is  owned  by  Thomas  P. 
Buoy,  and  one  Inmdred  and  t-^i^enty  acres  of  the 
Samuel  Welch  donation.  The  present  owner  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  and  has 
cleared  for  general  produce  about  eighty-five 
acres.  While  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  all 
that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  local- 
ity, and  is  regarded  as  a  decided  acquisition  to 
the  remarkably  fertile  Powell  Valley.  He  was 
born  in  Vermilion  county.  111.,  August  13,  1833, 
and  was  reared  on  a  farm,  receiving  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

Laban  Buoy,  the  father  of  Thomas  P.,  was  a 
physician  by  profession,  and  combined  with  his 
professional  duties  farming  and  stock-raising.  In 
1853  he  safely  piloted  five  hundred  men  acros.-N 
the  plains,  and  in  the  Rogue  river  Indian  war 
headed  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men 
against  the  red  men.  His  wife  was  formerly  a 
Miss  Blackburn,  who  was  born  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  who  accompanied  him  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  coast.  The  family  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Lane 
countv.  Ore.,  twelve  miles  above  Eugene, 
Thomas  P.  Butn',  who  had  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  in  Illinois,  was  one  of  thc'party  wliich 
wound   its   way   oyer  the  vast   expanse   of  plain, 
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and  for  some  time  he  remained  on  the  donation 
farm  in  Lane  county.  In  1869  he  changed  his 
-place  of  residence  to  L^matiUa  county,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  Willow  creek,  near 
Heppner,  where  he  lived  until  1871.  Here  the 
Indians  were  very  troublesome,  so  much  so  that 
property  and  life  were  alike  in  constant  danger, 
and  Mr.  Buoy  was  forced  to  take  his  family  to 
Multnomah  county.  Afterward  he  returned  and 
fought  the  Indians,  sold  his  cattle,  and  bought 
his  present  farm  in  this  county.  He  has  expe- 
rienced many  of  the  deprivations  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  frontier  life,  and  can  interest- 
ingly narrate  the  same  to  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. As  far  back  as  1862  he  was  a  member  of 
the  secret  service,  and  may  be  said  to  still  belong 
to  this  body  of  men,  as  he  has  never  been  dis- 
charged. He  is  a  Republican  in  political  affilia- 
tion, but  has  never  identified  himself  with  his 
jjarty  further  than  to  cast  his  vote  during  local 
and  presidential  campaigns. 

In  1858  Mr.  Buoy  married  Fidelia  Douglass, 
who  has  borne  him  twelve  children,  the  order  of 
their  birth  being  as  follows :  James  A. ;  Martha 
F. ;  Mary  L.,  deceased ;  John  L.,  deceased ;  Jo- 
seph J. ;  Charles  H. ;  Janie,  deceased  ;  Delia  B. ; 
Stella  ;  Samuel ;  Claude  ;  and  Hattie. 


GABRIEL  JOHNSON  TRULLINGER. 
The  year  before  the  great  cry  of  gold  inter- 
cepted the  humdrum  life  of  the  farmers  in  every 
part  of  the  covmtry,  and  penetrated  with  disquiet- 
ing effect  the  counting  rooms  and  general  busi- 
ness places  of  every  town  in  the  Union,  (jabriel 
J.  TruUinger  became  one  of  a  band  of  hopeful 
travelers  who  bravely  faced  the  dangers  and 
loneliness  of  the  overland  trail,  and  arrived  in 
Oregon  City  September  14,  1848,  having  set 
out  April  6  of  the  same  year.  In  the  wake  of 
the  departed  early  days,  of  the  struggles  with 
pioneer  conditions,  and  the  brave  grappling  with 
latent  possibilities,  there  is  left  for  the  honor 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
community  at  large,  a  miller  and  land  owner  who 
has  unfailingly  progressed,  and  largely  accom- 
plished. 

Of  stanch  German  ancestry,  Mr.  TruUinger 
was  born  in  Fountain  county,  Ind.,  February  20, 
1824,  and  comes  of  a  family  first  represented  in 
America  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Daniel 
TruUinger,.  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
afterward  removed  to  Ross  county,  Ohio,  where 
was  born  in  1801  another  Daniel,  the  father  of 
Gabriel  Johnson.  Remote  members  of  the  fam- 
ily spelled  the  name  Drollinger,  the  change  to 
TruUinger  being  effected  probably  in  America. 
The  younger  Daniel  was  reared  in  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  in  Marion  countv  of  the  latter  state 


married  Elizabeth  Johnson,  born  in  Tennessee, 
a  daughter  of  Archibald  Johnson.  From  Marion 
county  Mr.  TruUinger  removed  in  1824  to  Foun- 
tain county  of  the  same  state,  and  in  1839  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  Iowa,  whence,  in  1848,  he 
started  for  Oregon  on  the  6th  of  April.  The 
party  had  three  wagons,  one  of  which  was  drawn 
by  four  yoke  of  oxen,  Gabriel  Johnson,  then 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  two  of  his  brothers, 
being  the  drivers  thereof.  Arriving  at  their  des- 
tination the  father  purchased  a  donation  claim 
on  the  Waldo  Hills,  where  he  lived  until  dispos- 
ing of  his  property  in  the  spring  of  1850,  and 
settling  in  his  own  house  and  lot  in  Milwaukee. 
This  property  went  the  Way  of  the  Waldo  Hills 
farm,  and  upon  coming  to  Milk  Creek,  Clacka- 
mas county,  he  bought  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  until  his  death,  January  9,  1867,  at  the 
home  of  his  son,  Gabriel  Johnson.  His  wife, 
who  was  born  in  the  south,  survived  her  husband 
until  1888,  at  the  time  being  eighty-one  years  of 
age.  Mr.  TruUinger  was  a  minister  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  during  his  long  and  active  life 
combined  the  occupations  of  farming  and  teach- 
ing. The  humanitarian  instincts  of  himself  and 
wife  prevented  the  accumulation  of  extensive 
worldly  possessions,  for  it  was  a  well  known 
fact  that  all  worthy  causes  met  a  ready  response, 
and  no  needy  person  asked  in  vain.  Of  the  chil- 
dren born  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  TruUinger  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  their  birth :  G.  J.,  of 
Union  Mills ;  Nathan,  deceased ;  John,  de- 
ceased ;  Mrs.  Maudie  Wright,  of  Roseburg, 
Ore. ;  Mrs.  Jane  Faultner,  deceased  ;  Mrs.  Ellen 
Morgan,  of  Portland ;  Liza  Mattoon,  of  Look- 
ingglass.  Ore. ;  Mrs.  Angeline  Low,  deceased ; 
and   Perry,  of  Forest  Grove. 

The  independence  of  Gabriel  Johnson  Trul- 
linger  was  inaugurated  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  he  found  employment  with  different  peo- 
ple in  his  neighborhood,  and  was  thus  emploved 
until  starting  across  the  plains  with  the  rest'  of 
the  family  in  1848.  The  first  year  in  Oregon 
he  worked  at  the  cabinet-making  business  in  Ore- 
gon City,  and  the  next  spring  went  to  California, 
and  engaged  in  mining  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  for  a  year.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Milwaukee,  and  there  engaged  in  carpenter  work 
for  a  couple  of  years.  In  1852  he  came  to  Union 
Alills,  and  July  22  of  the  same  year  located  a 
claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three  acres  of 
land,  of  which  he  cleared  sixty  acres,  erecting 
thereon  a  sawmill,  and  added  to  it  flour  mills  in 
1892.  These  combined  interests  have  since  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  at  the  present  he  has 
increased  his  land  holdings  to  nineteen  hundred 
acres,  mak-ing  him  one  of  the  largest  land  own- 
ers in  Clackamas  county,  and  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.    Few  have  a  more  exhaustive  knowl- 
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edge  of  milling  than  has  IMr.  Trullinger,  nor  are 
any  better  versed  in  the  scientific  and  practical 
side  of  farming.  His  business  success  has  been 
erected  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  grit  and  de- 
termination, of  common-sense  judgment,  and  fine 
regard  for  the  rights  of  those  who  are  associated 
with  him  in  his  various  activities. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Trullinger,  who  died  in  1890, 
was  formerlv  Sarah  E.  Glover,  born  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Mo.,  October  28,  1834,  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Phelps  Glover,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  "49.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trullinger  were  born 
the  following  children:  Daniel  N.,  of  Coburg; 
Joseph  B.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years ; 
Barton,  of  Polk  county ;  Edward,  at  home  ;  Del- 
lison,  also  living  at  home;  Isaac,  living  on  the 
home  farm ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Payne ;  and  Jane  and 
Kate,  deceased.  Before  the  war  a  Democrat, 
Mr.  Trullinger  has  since  served  the  interests  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  elected  commis- 
sioner of  Clackamas  county  in  1870,  and  has 
since  held  various  school  offices,  and  been  road 
supervisor. 


F.  S.  BAKER.  One  of  the  foremost  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  Clackamas  county  is  F. 
S.  Baker,  responsible  for  many  of  the  prominent 
business  blocks  and  residences  in  Oregon  City, 
and  one  of  the  town's  most  honored  and  enter- 
prising citizens.  Of  sturdy  Pilgrim  stock,  Mr. 
Baker  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  Can- 
ada, April  27,  1848,  a  son  of  William  S.  and 
Harriett  E.  (Clapp)  Baker,  and  grandson  of 
Stephen  Baker.  The  family  was  established  in 
Canada  by  the  paternal  great-grandfather,  Jo- 
seph, who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
and  emigrated  to  Quebec  about  1810,  of  which 
province  he  was  a  pioneer  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser.  Stephen  Baker  was  born  in  Peacham, 
Mass.,  and  went  to  Quebec  with  his  father  in 
1810.  William  S.  Baker  was  born  in  Quebec, 
where  he  is  still  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  where  he  has  been  a  magistrate  for 
many  years.  The  mother  of  F.  S.  Baker  was 
born  in  Woodstock,  N.  H.,  and  her  grandfather. 
Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  northern  part  of  Vermont.  Tier  great- 
grandfather Clapp  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  family  claims  Puritan  and  Revolution- 
ary representatives.  Eight  children  were  born 
to  William  S.  Baker  and  his  wife,  of  whom  F.  S. 
is  the  oldest  and  only  one  on  the  coast. 

In  the  public  schools  and  at  Dunham  academy 
I'".  S.  liaker  received  his  education,  having  com- 
pleted which  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and 
began  to  contract  when  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Soon  after  he  removed  to  L'pper  Canada,  and  at 
St.  Thomas  engaged  in  building  until  1873.  The 
same  year  he  removed  to  Crete,  Neb.,  where  he 


worked  at  his  trade  with  considerable  success, 
later  engaging  in  the  lumber  business.  At  Heb- 
ron, Neb.,  he  was  interested  in  the  real  estate  and 
lumber  business,  following  which  he  improved 
a  farm  in  Howard  county.  Mr.  Baker  became 
identified  with  Oregon  in  1890,  where  for  two 
years  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  the 
Washington  side  of  the  Columbia  river,  his  ob- 
jective point  being  Athens,  a  town  which  enjoyed 
a  brief  and  inglorious  career,  and  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  lack  of  activity.  With  the  appearance 
of  better  times  Mr.  Baker  located  in  Oregon 
City,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home,  and 
where  his  constructive  ability  has  been  employed 
to  the  all-around  credit  and  betterment  of  the 
town.  Among  the  most  creditable  undertakings 
may  be  mentioned  the  Catholic  parsonage  and 
church,  which  he  rebuilt,  and  numerous  resi- 
dences and  business  houses.  Late  in  the  fall  of 
igoi  he  established  a  planing  mill  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town,  on  lower  Main  street,  where 
are  manufactured  sash,  doors  and  moulding,  and 
where  also  all  kinds  of  jobbing  work  is  done. 

While  following  his  vocation  Mr.  Baker  has 
entered  into  the  general  affairs  of  Oregon  City, 
and  he  is  prominent  socially  and  politically.  He 
has  a  pleasant  home  in  the  town,  which  is  pre- 
sided over  by  his  wife,  formerly  Margaret  Hast- 
ings, whom  he  married  in  Nebraska,  and  who 
was  born  in  Wisconsin.  Four  children  have  been 
born  of  this  union :  Harriett,  Julia,  Charlotte, 
and  Fred,  By  a  previous  marriage  with  Mar- 
garet Morris,  a  native  of  New  York  City  and 
daughter  o'f  Rev.  William  Morris,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity school.  New  York  City,  and  who  died  in 
Nebraska,  one  child  was  born  to  Mr,  Baker, 
Florence,  now  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Canada.  Mr. 
Baker  is  a  Democrat  in  political  affiliation.  ]\Irs. 
Baker  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


JOHN  DENNIS.  The  family  to  which  John 
Dennis  belongs  has  been  identified  with  Oregon 
in  a  substantial  and  meritorious  way,  and  the 
name  is  suggestive  of  all  that  is  worthy  and  of 
good  repute.  As  the  owner  and  manager  of  a 
mercantile  establishment,  he  himself  occupies  an 
important  place  among  the  business  men  of  Hills- 
boro,  his  upright  methods  and  evident  desire  to 
please  having  stamped  his  comparatively  short 
experience  with  the  prophecy  of  continued  suc- 
cess. 

.\  native  of  Ossian.  Winneshiek  county,  Iowa, 
Mr.  Dennis  was  born  August  13,  1869,  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  Hillsboro  in  1875.  His 
father,  Phineas  ^1.,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  went 
to  Iowa  with  his  parents,  in  which  state  he  en- 
listed at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  an  Iowa  regiment, 
and  served  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war.     Wliile  still  in  Towa  he  married  lane 
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Russell,  who  was  born  in  Canada,  and  who  died 
when  her  son  John  was  an  infant.  Mrs.  Dennis 
has  one  other  child,  Mary,  the  oldest,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Wellman,  of  Bakersfiekl,  Cal.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  Phineas  Dennis  removed  to  Minne- 
sota, and  in  Fairmont  conducted  a  mercantile 
establishment  until  1875.  After  removing  to 
Hillsboro  he  served  the  county  as  deputy  sheriff 
for  several  years,  and  eventually  became  sheriff, 
his  administration  being  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory of  any  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the 
county.  So  long  had  he  held  the  important  re- 
sponsibility that  he  was  known  all  over  the  state, 
and  wherever  his  name  was  mentioned  was  sug- 
gestive of  all  that  was  honorable  and  manly.  In 
many  ways  Mr.  Dennis  was  a  remarkable  man, 
strong  of  character,  and  possessing  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  less  than  a  year 
after  giving  up  his  office  as  sheriff  he  died,  in 
1893,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years  and  three 
months.  He  was  a  stanch  Republican,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  fra- 
ternally was  connected  with  the  Masons,  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  United  Workmen. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  John  Dennis  embarked 
upon  his  business  career  as  a  clerk  in  Hillsboro, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Tacoma,  and  in  1889 
was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  in  which  he 
is  now  doing  business,  but  which  was  then  owned 
and  managed  by  Perkins  &  Smith,  who  subse- 
quently went  out  of  business.  In  September, 
1900,  Mr.  Dennis  started  an  independent  business 
of  his  own.  and  carried  a  full  line  of  groceries, 
boots  and  shoes,  and  general  notions.  In  Hills- 
boro was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Dennis 
and  Esther  Birdsell,  a  native  of  Winneshiek 
county.  Iowa,  and  a  member  of  a  family  long  re- 
siding in  the  east.  Mr.  Dennis  is  a  Republican, 
and  is  one  of  the  enterprising  and  popular  young- 
business  men  of  his  adopted  town. 


DANIEL  TALBOT.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
friends  and  associates,  Daniel  Talbot,  for  many 
years  an  agriculturist  of  Multnomah  county, 
earned  the  right  to  be  numbered  among  the  pro- 
gressive and  broad-minded  citizens  of  his  adopted 
county.  A  pioneer  of  1852  he  came  to  this  state 
when  it  was  a  wilderness  and  in  the  work  of 
improvement  he  was  ever  found  ready  and  willing 
to  do  his  part.  He  lived  to  see  Oregon  take  its 
place  in  the  LTnion  as  one  of  the  great  common- 
wiealths.  and  when  he  was  called  to  his  final  re- 
ward the  citizens  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
were  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who 
never  shrank  from  performing  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  A  native  of  Millersburg,  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  he  was  born  in  1819,  and  when  quite 
young  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  Missouri, 
where    he    lived    until    about    eighteen    years    of 


age.  Not  being  content  with  the  limitations  of 
the  farm,  and  wishing  to  make  more  money  for 
himself  to  use  in  the  support  of  the  family,  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  secured  a  position 
in  a  dry-goods  establishment. 

Hearing  much  of  the  possibilities  of  Oregon 
he  finally  decided  that  the  newer  and  less  settled 
country  would  give  him  better  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  in  1852,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  four  sisters  and  one  brother,  also  the 
wife  of  another  brother,  who  died  of  cholera 
while  en  route,  he  started  across  the  plains,  rid- 
ing for  almost  the  entire  distance  on  horseback. 
To  one  who  has  never  experienced  the  hard- 
ships of  a  journey  across  the  plains  in  wagons 
and  on  horseback,  little  is  known  of  what  the 
pioneers  endured.  After  months  of  weary  trav- 
eling Oregon  w'as  finally  reached  and  in  the 
spring  of  1853  Mr.  Talbot  settled  on  the  farm 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
original  settlements  that  remains  to-day  as  it  was 
when  taken  up,  intact.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot's settlement  on  this  tract  heavy  timber  cov- 
ered the  land  and  no  improvements  had  been 
made.  A  small  clearing  was  made  in  which  was 
erected  a  rude  log  cabin,  and  here  a  simple  and 
frugal  life  was  rnaintained  until  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  pioneer  were  a  little  further  towards 
realization.  Acre  after  acre  was  placed  under 
the  plow  and  as  time  passed,  the  dense  wilder- 
ness was  replaced  by  well  cultivated  fields.  Gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising  were  engaged  in 
and  through  the  good  management  and  thrifty 
methods  of  Mr.  Tklbot  he  became  one  of  the 
well-to-do  farmers  of  Alultnomah  countv.  He 
made  many  friends  in  this  new  country  and  his 
family  always  had  cause  to  be  grateful  for  the 
intuition  which  directed  his  steps  westward. 

In  1883  Mr.  Talbot  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Frances  Cleveland,  and  of  this  union 
there  were  born  two  children  :  George  C.  and 
Daniel  F.,  both  of  whom  are  living  on  the  home 
place.  Death,  which  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
claimed  as  its  victim  Mr.  Talbot  five  years  after 
his  marriage,  as  in  March,  1888.  he  was  called 
to  his  final  reward.  He  was  a  man  who  cared 
nothing  for  publicity,  preferring  rather  to  spend 
all  his  leisure  with  his  family.  Public  spirited, 
he  was  always  in  favor  of  any  movement  cal- 
culated to  be  of  benefit  to  his  county  or  state. 
His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success,  the 
natural  result  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
Alany  years  have  passed  since  his  death,  but  he 
is  still  remembered  by  all  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  as  a  man  who  would  not  stoop  to 
do  a  mean  or  dishonest  act.  Among  his  friends 
his  word  was  always  as  good  as  his  bond.  It  is 
to  such  men  the  present  generation  owes  a  debt 
that  will  never  be  paid,  and  too  much  cannot  be 
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said  or  done  in  their  honor.  They  are  the  men 
that  braved  the  trackless  plains  and  dense  wilder- 
ness and  it  is  their  industry  that  has  placed  Ore- 
gon in  the  van  of  many  states  much  older. 

Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Talbot 
has  remarried  and  is  now  Mrs.  Frances  Orewiler. 
She  is  still  the  owner  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  which  was  entered  by  Mr.  Talbot. 


DAVID  SINCLAIR  STLMSON.  Now  re- 
tired from  the  active  cares  which  have  engrossed 
his  attention  for  so  many  years  David  Sinclair 
Stimson  is  enjoying  a  well  earned  re«t  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  making  his  home  in  the  city 
wherein  much  of  his  well  directed  life  has  been 
spent.  When  he  first  came  to  Portland,  in  1852, 
there  were  only  a  moderate  number  of  log  cabins 
to  mark  the  spot  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
site  of  one  of  the  first  cities  of  this  western  com- 
monwealth which  was  attracting  so  many  men 
of  judgment  and  business  ability,  who  foresaw 
the  future  in  the  developed  resources  of  such  a 
country.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  Stimson,  and  he 
has  indeed  experienced  a  pioneer  life  among  the 
early  scenes  here  and  it  must  be  with  gratifica- 
tion that  he  looks  upon  the  work  which  the  years 
have  completed  and  knows  that  he  has  given 
the  best  of  his  efforts  to  the  upbuilding  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Stimson  has  in  his  character  the  qualities 
of  three  of  the  first  nations  of  the  earth,  Amer- 
ican by  birth,  English  ancestry  on  the  paternal 
line  and  French  on  that  of  the  mother,  and  no 
doubt  these  have  balanced  the  talents  and  am- 
bitions of  this  hardy  pioneer  and  have  brought 
him  to  a  successful  termination  of  his  career. 
A  trait  of  the  family  is  that  of  longevity,  for 
though  the  mother  died  when  Mr.  Stimson  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  the  father  lived  to  be 
eighty-four.  The  children  of  the  family  were 
eight  in  number,  only  five  of  whom  are  now 
living,  namely :  Charles,  who  resides  with  his 
children  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota ;  David  Sin- 
clair, of  this  review,  born  in  Limerick,  Me., 
November  25,  1825  ;  Jerry,  who  lived  in  Port- 
land for  several  years,  Init  is  now  located  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad ;  Thomas  J.,  a  resident  of 
.\mity.  Ore.,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
answering  the  first  call  for  patriots :  and  George, 
who  makes  his  home  in  New  Jersey,  immarried. 

It  was  in  his  native  state  that  Mr.  Stimson  was 
reared  and  educated,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  York  county.  He  was  trained  especially  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  1847,  when  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  he  went  to  Stillwater,  Minn., 
where  he  engaged  in  saw-milling,  departing  from 
his  early  instruction  which  is  very  often  at  fault 
in   relation   to   the   congeniality   of   the   task   set. 


He  remained  in  Minnesota,  where  Minneapolis 
now  stands,  until  185 1,  when  he  returned  to  his 
childhood's  home,  and  March  17  of  the  same 
year  sailed  for  California,  arriving  in  June.  He 
at  once  sought  the  mines  and  engaged  in  working 
them  with  varied  success,  for  about  a  year,  com- 
ing in  1852  to  Portland,  where  he  went  to  work 
rafting  logs  for  a  small  mill.  The  following  year 
the  company  failed  and  he  then  returned  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  again  began  to  mine.  Levi  Estes, 
his  partner  during  his  first  mining  experience, 
had  also  gone  to  Portland  with  him.  and  he  con- 
tinued there  after  the  failure  of  this  milling  com- 
pany, buying  and  rebuilding  the  mill,  then  send- 
ing for  Mr.  Stimson  to  return  and  take  charge 
of  the  business.  This  he  did  and  from  heavy  in- 
debtedness the  business  was  placed  on  a  sub- 
stantial basis  and  carried  forward  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Estes  devoting  his 
attention  particularly  to  trafficking  during  this 
period.  At  a  later  period  the  two  traded  their 
first  plant  and  bought  the  site  of  a  mill  which 
had  just  burned,  there  putting  up  a  business  on 
a  large  scale  and  continuing  for  two  years  in 
that  location,  in  1868  also  bartering  that  for  val- 
uable propert)'  in  the  city.  In  the  position  of 
manager  Mr.  Stimson  remained  with  Mr.  Holi- 
day for  some  time,  finally  withdrawing  to  become 
connected  with  jMessrs.  Estes,  Holiday  and  Hal- 
sey  in  bulding  the  first  horse  street  railway  in 
Portland,  and  after  the  completion  and  operation 
of  the  same  for  about  a  year  he  withdrew  his 
interests  from  this  enterprise,  and  once  more 
embarked  in  the  milling  business.  As  saw  filer 
he  remained  with  the  company  for  twelve  years, 
two  mills  having  been  consolidated,  forming 
what  was  known  as  the  Wilder  mills.  In  1892 
he  removed  to  Forest  Grove,  where  he  remained 
but  a  short  time  before  again  settling  in  Port- 
land, soon  retiring  to  private  life. 

During  his  connection  with  Mr.  Estes,  Mr. 
Stimson  had  put  up  a  great  many  houses  in  the 
city,  thus  aiding  materially  in  the  growth  and 
upbuilding  of  Portland. 

February  8,  1863,  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Stimson  and  Miss  Susan  Elmira  Watts,  who 
was  born  in  Missouri,  February  I,  1844.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  George  J.  Watts,  who  was 
a  native  of  St.  George,  Me.,  born  there  July  7, 
1798.  The  great-grandfather,  William  Watts, 
was  born  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  about  1700 
and  came  to  the  L^nited  States  about  17 19 
and  settled  in  ^lassachusetts.  His  son,  Samuel 
Watts,  was  the  father  of  George  J.  He  married 
first  his  cousin,  Rachel  Watts,  who  died  in  1820, 
following  this  with  a  union  with  Eliza  Farring- 
ton  in  1833,  her  death  occurring  the  next  year, 
and  the  third  and  last  marriage  was  with  Jo- 
hanna Martin,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  Jan- 
uary   12,    1809,  and   flied   July   6.    1896.  in   their 
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home  near  Portland.  The  death  of  her  husband 
had  occurred  March  2,  1883.  Four  chihlren  had 
blessed  this  last  union,  one  dying  in  infancy  and 
the  other  two,  besides  Mrs.  Stimson,  being  John 
M.,  unmarried,  now  making  his  home  on  the  old 
homestead,  and  Lewis  Wesley,  who  was  born  on 
the  Snake  river,  while  his  parents  were  en  route 
for  the  west,  also  making  his  home  on  the  old 
place,  with  his  wife  and  family. 

George  J.  Watts  was  a  carpenter  and  followed 
ship  building,  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife, 
locating  in  Missouri,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  trade,  combining  farming  in- 
terests on  a  small  scale.  He  crossed  the  plains 
in  1847,  coming  by  ox-teams  to  Fort  Hall  and 
Umatilla,  sending  his  wife  and  children  on  a  raft 
over  the  cascades  and  following  with  the  teams, 
after  a  six  months'  journey  arriving  in  Portland. 
This  was  then  only  a  small  village,  made  up  of 
log  cabins,  but  it  was  a  relief  to  feel  the  tension 
of  the  long  journey  relaxed  by  the  safety  here 
presented,  for  though  they  had  met  with  no  par- 
ticular dangers,  the  Indians  which  they  encoun- 
tered from  time  to  time  on  the  plains  gave  rise 
to  harrowing  thoughts.  Mr.  Watts  had  one  of 
the  donation  land  grants  and  he  at  once  took  up 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  located  seven  miles 
northwest  of  the  city  of  Portland,  having  before 
him  the  formidable  work  of  clearing  the  acres  of 
solid  timber  for  the  Harvest.  He  set  to  work 
and  built  a  cabin  as  shelter  for  the  family  and 
later  put  up  a  frame  house,  which  was  destroved 
by  fire.  In  1849  he  took  his  family  into  the  city 
of  Portland,  there  leaving  them  while  he  jour- 
neyed to  California  in  search  of  the  gold  so  loud- 
ly proclaimed.  After  a  successful  sojourn  there 
he  returned  -to  Oregon  and  settled  again  upon 
the  farm,  bringing  his  work  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  improving  and  cultivating  until  he 
had  one  of  the  model  farms  of  the  neighborhood, 
though  laboring  under  many  disadvantages, 
among  them  being  the  fact  that  he  had  to  travel 
to  Vancouver  for  the  greater  part  of  his  supplies. 
He  was  a  man  of  solid  worth,  earnest  and  faith- 
ful in  his  work,  and  one  upon  whom  all  men 
could  depend.  He  gave  much  help  to  the  early 
enterprises  of  the  city,  one  notable  act  being  the 
hauling  of  the  logs  from  the  first  site  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  at  the  corner  of 
Second  and  JefTerson,  when  members  of  that 
congregation  concluded  to  build.  Politically  Mr. 
Watts  was  a  Republican,  following  up  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  early  Whig  party.  His  wife  was  a 
woman  of  unusual  memory  and  in  the  last  years 
of  her  life  she  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  younger 
generation  by  retailing  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try in  pioneer  days.  The  farm  which  became  the 
property  of  the  Watts  family  was  divided  among 
the  children  before  the  death  of  the  father,  Mrs. 
Stimson   selling  her   share.      These   children   all 


received   their   education   in   the   early   subscrip- 
tion schools  of  the  country. 

After  the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stimson 
they  made  their  home  for  eighteen  years  at  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Jefferson  streets,  later  mov- 
ing to  West  Park  and  Clay,  but  have  since  re- 
moved to  No.  393  Harrison  street,  their  present 
home.  The  children  born  to  them  are  as  fol- 
lows :  William  George,  born  in  1863,  was  dep- 
uty county  clerk  for  seven  years  and  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Whittier  &  Fuller  Paint  Company  for 
some  time.  He  was  married  and  had  one  daugh- 
ter, Bernice,  who  was  educated  in  the  public  and 
high  schools  of  this  city.  He  died  April  2t„ 
1903.  Elizabeth  May  married  first  Harry  Stan- 
ley, of  San  Francisco,  one  child  being  born  to 
them,  Leota  I.,  now  living  with  her  grandpar- 
ents. The  mother  became  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Street,  who  is  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
in  Chicago,  and  their  children  are  as  follows : 
Margaret  W.,  Susan  M.  and  David  P.  The 
youngest  child  of  the  family  is  Harriet  Ann,  the 
wife  of  Stephen  T.  Dove,  who  live  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stimson ;  they  have  no  children.  The  old- 
est daughter  was  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  of 
this  city.  The  family  had  made  their  home  at 
Eleventh  and  Clay  streets  for  some  time,  and 
there  Mr.  Stimson  had  built,  but  this  property  is 
now  rented.  In  politics  Mr.  Stimson  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
but  beyond  local  affairs  takes  but  little  interest 
in  political  movements.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  a  member  of  the  old  Volunteer 
Fire  Company  No.  4,  and  in  memory  of  the 
early  days  of  the  country  he  belongs  to  the  Old 
Pioneer  Association  of  Portland.  His  wife  is 
a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 


ALBY  R.  SHANK.  The  second  oldest  of 
the  five  sons  born  to  George  W.  and  Mary  C. 
(McEwen)  Shank,  Alby  R.  Shank,  one  of  the 
successful  farmers  of  Clackamas  county,  was 
born  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  April  28,  1864. 
His  father  was  born  in  Holmes  countv,  Ohio, 
December  4,  1838,  and  in  1869  removed  to  Bar- 
ton county.  Mo.,  where  he  bought  forty  acres 
of  land,  which  he  later  sold,  and  removed  to 
Crawford  county,  Kans.,  in  1879.  I"  the  latter 
state  he  became  the  possessor  of  eighty  acres 
of  land,  which  he  sold  in  1882  and  located  on 
fifty  acres  in  Clackamas  county,  Ore.  Subse- 
quently he  homesteaded  near  Soda  Springs, 
Clackamas  county,  and  died  on  the  paternal 
farm  near  Canby  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years'. 
"Sir.  Shank  manifested  his  patriotism  by  enlist- 
ing in  1862  in  Company  B,  Fourteenth  Ohio 
\'olunteer  Infantry,  and  served  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  served  under  General  Grant  and 
at  the  battle  of  A'icksburg  was  wounded  and  cap- 
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tured  bv  the  Confederates.  He  was  first  taken 
to  Jackson,  JMiss.,  from  there  to  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  was  shipped  by  water  to  New  York 
for  transfer,  but  on  his  arrival  the  war  was  over 
and  he  received  his  honorable  discharge.  His 
wife,  who  now  resides  in  Oregon  City,  was  born 
in  the  east,  a  daughter  of  Franklin  McEwen, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

Equipped  with  a  common  school  education  ac- 
quired in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  Alby  R.  Shank 
engaged  in  farming  after  coming  to  Oregon  in 
1882.  For  several  years  he  rented  land,  but  with 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor  finally  bought  thirty 
acres  upon  which  he  has  built  a  residence  and 
barns,  and  placed  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation. He  is  engaged  in  raising  principally 
potatoes,  grain  and  general  commodities,  and  be- 
sides has  a  small  but  productive  orchard.  He 
has  married  since  coming  to  Clackamas  county, 
Luella  M.  Frost,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  and 
whose  father,  Elam  Frost,  was  born  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Frost  came  to  California  via  the  Horn  in 
1869,  and  from  there  to  Portland,  and  soon  after 
bought  five  hundred  acres  of  land  upon  which 
his  death  occurred  in  January,  1898.  Two  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shank, 
Ernest  and  Earl,  both  of  whom  are  living  with 
their  parents.  Mr.  Shank  is  an  active  Republican 
and  has  served  as  supervisor  of  the  county  for 
one  term.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  promoting 
educational  matters  in  his  home  district,  and  has 
held  various  positions  on  the  school  board.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Artisans  So- 
ciety, and  in  religion  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Shank  is  a  broad- 
minded  and  progressive  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  Clackamas  county,  and  his  character 
is  such  as  to  win  the  respect  and  appreciation 
of  all  who  know  him. 


EBEN  W.  JOHNSON.  Since  1901  a  suc- 
cessful little  mercantile  business  has  been  con- 
ducted in  Sherwood  by  E.  W.  Johnson,  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  preferred  occupation, 
and  displays  much  tact  and  consideration  in  sup- 
plying the  needs  of  his  constantly  increasing 
trade.  A  native  of  the  state  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  September  12,  1871.  his  father, 
Oromel,  having  been  born  in  Vermont. 

Oromel  Johnson  removed  from  Vermont  to 
Nebraska  when  a  young  man.  and  there  applied 
his  trade  of  carpenter  and  builder,  and  at  the 
same  time  operated  a  farm  on  a  comparatively 
large  scale.  He  married  Mary  A.  Hays,  who 
died  in  Oregon  in  1887.  The  elder  Johnson  re- 
moved his  family  to  Oregon  in  1874,  having  pre- 
viously taken  a  trip  to  the  coast  to  investigate  the 
prospects  of  settlement  among  the  less  tried  op- 
portunities of  the  west.     After  a  year's  residence 


in  Portland  he  came  to  Sherwood,  which  is  still 
his  home,  and  where  he  is  living  a  retired  life. 
Of  the  children  born  to  himself  and  wife  Olin, 
E.  W.  and  Sarah  J.  live  in  Sherwood,  while  Amy, 
now  Mrs.  Earl  Montgomery,  lives  in  Spokane, 
\Vash. 

Until  1896  E.  W.  Johnson  lived  at  home  with 
his  parents,  and  then  spent  a  year  in  Montana, 
and  one  in  eastern  Oregon.  Not  finding  any  place 
that  he  liked  better  than  Sherwood  he  returned 
here  in  1901,  and  as  before  stated  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  foremost  merchants  of  the  town. 
A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  greatly  interested 
himself  in  local  political  affairs,  and  has  served 
as  constable  four  years.  Fraternally  he  is  as- 
sociated with  the  United  Artisans,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  the  Modern  Brotherhood  of 
America,  of  which  last  named  lodge  he  has  been 
president.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  en- 
terprising members  of  the  younger  generation  of 
this  town,  and  bids  fair  to  firmlv  establish  himself 
in  the  business  world  of  Washington  county. 


THEODORE  F.  BOWLBY.  Three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Hillsboro  in  Washington  county 
lies  a  finely-improved  farm  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  which  was  the  center  of  Mr.  Bowlby's 
activities  for  some  years  before  his  death,  No- 
vember 19,  1895,  and  on  which,  since  that  time, 
his  wife  has  taken  charge  of  the  stock-raising  and 
dairy  interest.  Air.  Bowlby  was  born  near  Cin- 
cinnati, C)hio,  June  29,  1845,  ^"'^  '^^  ^'i  early  age 
accompanied  his  parents,  Wilson  and  Lydia  Ball 
(Jones)  Bowlby,  from  Ohio  to  Indiana,  and  in 
1852  made  the  trip  across  the  plains  with  ox 
teams,  spending  six  months  in  the  journey.  After 
a  short  time  in  Portland,  the  year  1853  found 
him  in  Washington  county,  where  he  took  up  a 
donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  The  land  was  heavily  timbered  and  bar- 
ren of  any  improvements  whatever.  His  first 
task  was  to  build  a  log  cabin  as  a  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  as  soon  as  that  was  done  he  set 
about  the  more  difficult  labor  of  clearing  the  land 
of  its  dense  growth  of  brush  and  trees.  Seasons 
came  and  went,  crops  were  planted  and  har- 
vested, and  a  neat  little  sum  came  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  painstaking  pioneer. 

During  i860  Dr.  Wilson  Bowlby  began  to 
practice  medicine  in  Forest  Grove,  and  in  con- 
nection therewith  he  also  conducted  a  drug  store 
in  that  town.  Business  and  professional  interests 
engaged  his  attention  during  all  the  subsequent 
years  of  his  active  life,  and  he  did  not  relinquish 
his  practice  until  shortly  before  his  life  came  to 
an  end.  Meanwhile,  he  was  also  conspicuous  in 
public  affairs,  and  his  talents  led  to  his  selection 
as  the  occupant  of  various  important  offices, 
among  them  being  those  of  member  of  tiie  state 
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legislature,  member  of  the  state  senate  and  as 
collector  of  internal  revenue.  Fraternally  he  was 
connected  with  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows, 
while  in  religion  he  held  membership  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  After  seventy-eight  useful 
years,  he  passed  away  in  1895,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  and  upright  life, 
and  a  career  made  memorable  by  many  events  of 
importance  in  legislative  halls,  in  church  and  edu- 
cational work,  and  in  the  general  affairs  of  his 
county. 

The  marriage  of  Theodore  F.  Bowlby  was  sol- 
emnized February  12,  1866,  and  united  him  with 
Sophia  A.  Adams,  who  was  born  in  Springfield, 
111.,  and  in  1852  came  to  Oregon  with  her  par- 
ents, Calvin  and  Catherine  ( Bartlett )  Adams. 
The  long  journey  was  made  with  ox  teams  and 
consumed  six  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
they  landed  at  Brownsville,  Ore.,  and  took  up  a 
tract  of  land.  Mrs.  Bowlby  was  reared  at 
Brownsville  and  Hillsboro,  with  one  year's  resi- 
dence at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  afterward  accom- 
panying her  husband  to  their  new  home  in 
Washington  county.  Tliey  became  the  parents 
of  the  following-named  children:  Wilson. 
Qiarles  H.,  Emily  M.,  wife  of  William  Pitman, 
of  Hillsboro,  Theodore  P.,  Randolph,  Fred  H., 
Bert,  George  L.,  Lois,  and  Stella. 


HON.  JAMES  M.  TRACY,  SR.  From 
Scotch-Irish  and  Dutch  ancestors  Hon.  James 
M.  Tracy,  Sr.,  large  land  owner  and  represen- 
tative citizen  of  Logan,  Clackamas  county,  in- 
herits the  thrift  that  is  begotten  of  industry,  the 
positive  purpose  that  is  born  of  moral  motive, 
and  the  vigorous  mentality  that  is  nurtured  and 
strengthened  by  upright  living.  A  native  of 
Ellisburg,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  he  was  born 
February  25,  1841,  his  grandfather,  Caleb  B. 
Tracy,  having  settled  in  Jefferson  county  long 
before  the  Revolutionary  war.  Like  the  adap- 
tive patriot  that  he  was,  his  sympathies  were  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  struggling  Colonists, 
under  whose  banner  he  gladly  shouldered  a  mus- 
ket, and  set  forth  to  break  the  arbitrary  power 
of    I5ritish    rule. 

Another  Caleb  B.  Tracy,  the  father  of  Hon. 
James  M.,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county, 
N.  Y.,  January  2,  1817,  his  wife,  Lydia  (Minor) 
Tracy,  being  a  native  of  the  same  part  of  New 
York  state.  The  tales  of  gold  which  swept  in 
from  the  coast  around  49  had  their  effect  upon 
Mr.  Tracy,  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  set 
out  for  Oregon.  Outfitting  at  Chicago,  he  got 
as  far  as  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  started  across  the  plains. 
In  Salt  Lake  City  the  family  tarried  for  a  time, 
a  little  daughter,  Sarah  M.,  now  Mrs.  Alilton 
Applegate,  being  added  to  the  family.     Not  imtil 


the  fall  of  1852  did  the  family  reach  their  dona- 
tion claim,  where  they  camped  for  a  time  in  lieu 
of  more  satisfactory  arrangements.  A  few  days 
after  the  father  took  his  family  to  Salem,  where 
he  found  work  at  steamboat  building  for  a  few 
months,  and  March  16,  1853,  returned  to  the  old 
camping  place  and  took  up  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  of  land  at  Logan.  Here  he  lived 
and  prospered  until  his  son,  James  M.,  bought 
him  out  in  1870,  after  which  he  traveled  with 
his  family  for  a  few  months,  engaging  then  in 
business  at  Drain,  Douglas  county.  Ore.  Later 
he  sold  this  store  and  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness at  Yoncalla.  He  became  prominent  in  his 
adopted  town,  held  the  offices  of  road  supervisor, 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  school  director  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  catered  to  an  increasing 
and  reliable  general  mercantile  trade.  Somewhat 
weary  of  the  strenuous  life  at  Yoncalla,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  there  in  1897,  returned  to 
the  donation  claim  which  represented  his  pioneer 
efforts  in  the  state,  and  died  the  same  year.  He 
was  a  stanch  Republican,  a  conscientious  and 
progressive  business  man,  and  one  whom  all  de- 
lighted to  honor. 

As  an  eleven  year  old  youth  Hon.  James  M. 
Tracy,  Sr.,  participated  in  the  adventures  which 
befell  the  family  in  their  somewhat  interrupted 
march  across  the  plains,  at  which  time  he  rode 
a  pony  most  of  the  way,  and  also  helped  to  drive 
the  loose  stock.  As  evidencing  his  early  devel- 
oped business  ability  it  is  recalled  that  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  entrusted  with  a  band  of 
cattle,  and  sent  two  hundred  miles  into  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  to  dispose  of  the  same. 
The  transaction  was  eminently  satisfactory,  for, 
meeting  a  California  drover  on  the  way  he' drove 
a  sharp  bargain  and  returned  in  triumph  with 
the  money  to  the  paternal  home.  After  purchas- 
ing the  home  property  in  1870  he  managed  in 
connection  therewith  a  general  merchandise  store 
at  Logan,  and  in  1877  joined  his  father  in  busi- 
ness in  Yoncalla,  Douglas  county,  remaining 
there  for  three  years  and  four  months.  1881 
found  him  again  near  Logan,  where  he  now  owns 
five  hundred  acres  of  land,  three  hundred  of 
which  are  under  cultivation,  and  where  he  is  con- 
ducting a  general  farming  and  dairy  business. 
Also  Mr.  Tracy  owns  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Douglas  county,  near  Yoncalla, 
besides  considerable  real  estate  in  Oregon  City. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  Drucilla  War- 
nock  occurred  January  20,  1861,  Mrs.  Tracy  be- 
ing a  daughter  of  Presley  Warnock,  and  born 
in  Indiana,  September  27,  1841.  Mr.  Warnock 
came  to  Oregon  in  1853,  and  died  here  in  1869. 
The  six  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tracy  are 
as  follows :  Ada.  wife  of  W.  King,  and  living 
on  the  old  homestead ;  George  Albert,  deceased 
in  his  fourteenth  year  ;   Charles  N. ;   William  M. ; 
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James  M.,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  M.  As  a  stanch  Re- 
publican Mr.  Tracy  has  filled  many  positions  of 
trust  and  responsibility  in  the  community,  includ- 
ing that  of  justice  of  the  peace,  notary  public, 
school  trustee  and  road  supervisor.  In  1891  he 
represented  Clackamas  county  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  during  his  term  of  service  ably 
labored  for  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  towns- 
men. Mr.  Tracy  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  substantial  men  in  Clackamas  county,  and 
his  association  with  Logan  and  vicinitv  has  been 
prolific  of  all  around  stable  and  progressive  con- 
ditions. 


ROBERT  VALENTINE  SHORT.  Living 
retired  at  No.  1220  E.  Salmon  street,  Portland,  is 
a  man  who  is  not  only  the  oldest  living  surveyor 
of  this  part  of  the  state,  but  who  has  partici- 
pated as  enthusiastically,  as  variously,  and  as 
practically  in  events  leading  up  to  the  present, 
as  any  pioneer  of  1847.  Temperate  in  thought 
and  action,  abstaining  at  all  times  from  tobacco 
and  liquor,  relying  entirely  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment in  estimating  causes  and  effects,  and  ob- 
serving with  the  eyes  of  one  developed  in  the 
strife  and  necessity,  rather  than  the  peace  and 
opulence  of  the  world,  Robert  Valentine  Short 
is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  authorities  on 
Oregon  advancement  now  residing  in  Portland. 
Were  one  permitted  so  rare  a  treat,  a  survey 
between  the  covers  of  a  diary  uninterruptedly 
kept  by  Mr.  Short  since  1875,  would  disclose  in- 
formation at  once  of  paramount  importance  and 
chronological  accurac\'.  So  systematic  an  un- 
dertaking is  valuable  also  in  supplying  an  index 
to  the  character  of  the  writer,  who  is  essentially 
methodical,  painstaking,  accurate  and  wisely  con- 
servative. 

Born  in  Fayette  township,  Allegheny  county. 
Pa.,  March  31,  1823,  Mr.  Short  was  six  months 
old  when  his  parents  moved  to  near  Mansfield, 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  where  his  mother, 
Eleanor  (McFarland)  Short,  died  in  1825.  His 
father,  James  Short,  afterward  moved  to  a  farm 
in  Ashland  county,  and  died  there  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four  years.  He  was  of  English-Irish  ex- 
traction, while  his  wife  was  of  English  ances- 
try. Robert  is  the  only  living  member  of  the  first 
family.  Of  the  children  of  the  second  marriage 
we  make  the  following  mention :  Marshall  lives 
in  Eureka,  Cal. ;  David  R.  is  a  miner  in  the  Black 
Hills;  Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fin- 
ney, a  preacher  in  western  Kansas ;  Mary  Jane 
Woods  died  near  Yreka,  Cal.,  and  Lillisan,  who 
married  James  Brown,  passed  away  in  Ohio  about 
three  years  ago.  Sent  to  live  with  his  uncle 
in  Pennsylvania  until  his  sixteenth  year,  Robert 
improved  the  time  by  attending  the  public  schools 
for    three    months    during    the    winter,    and    the 


same  length  of  time  during  the  summer,  and 
this  preparatory  instruction  proved  the  founda- 
tion of  the  extensive  all  around  knowledge  which 
he  has  since  acquired.  A  chance  to  learn  the 
German  system  of  surveying  was  readily  grasped 
by  Mr.  Short,  who  possessed  special  aptitude  for 
the  work,  as  proved  by  his  subsequent  continu- 
ous success.  In  connection  with  these  early 
times  he  distinctly  recalls  seeing,  July  4,  1839, 
the  little  steamer  Elizabeth,  to  which  was  rele- 
gated the  dignity  and  importance  of  being  the 
pioneer  water  craft  to  navigate  the  Allegheny 
river. 

In  1839  Mr.  Short  left  his  uncle's  home  and 
returned  to  his  father  in  Ohio,  the  next  spring 
contracting  with  a  tailor  by  the  name  of  Ander- 
son Deen  to  learn  his  trade  during  a  twenty- 
seven  months'  apprenticeship.  Having  com- 
pleted the  trade  he  found  himself  possessed  of 
$7.50,  with  which  he  started  out  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing as  a  journeyman  tailor.  The  first  day  out 
he  found  employment  at  Gallion,  Ohio,  remained 
there  a  week  and  then  made  his  way  to  Dela- 
ware, the  same  state.  There  also  he  followed  his 
trade,  and  improved  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  Ohio  Wes- 
levan  University,  then  starting  upon  its  educa- 
tional career.  In  the  fall  of  1843  h^  taught 
school  for  three  months  ten  miles  from  Dela- 
ware, on  the  Scioto  river,  and  the  following 
spring  taught  a  school  close  to  the  town  of  Dela- 
ware. June  30,  1845,  he  started  to  drive  a  team 
across  country  to  Illinois,  arriving  in  iViaquon. 
Knox  county,  July  13,  1845.  September  2  of 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Knoxville  and  worked 
at  his  trade  during  the  winter,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  man  named  William  James,  went  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Democratic  convention  at  Rock  Is- 
land, 111.,  in  May.  1846.  He  had  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  in  Alexandria,  Ohio,  in  1844, 
and  has  since  evinced  keen  interest  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  One  of  the  treasured  possessions 
of  Mr.  Short  is  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed 
by  the  committee  that  investigated  the  IMormon 
riot  at  Nauvoo,  the  stronghold  of  the  Mormons 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1846  Mr.  .Short 
went  to  Dresden,  Will  county.  111.,  and  the  fol- 
lowing winter  worked  at  his  trade  at  Joliet. 
February  17,  1847,  he  traveled  overland  with 
teams  to  his  old  home  in  Ohio,  visiting  the  folks 
among  whom  so  many  years  of  his  life  had  been 
passed. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Short  had  planned  to 
come  to  Oregon  with  a  party  of  friends,  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  being  already  agreed  u])on. 
Journeying  to  Pittsburg,  he  remained  a  week, 
and  April  3,  1847,  took  passage  on  the  steamer 
Planet,  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  going  from  there 
to  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Here  he  met  his  friends  j\Iay  7.  and  with  tliem 
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started  on  the  momentous  journey  across  thei 
plains.  Crossing  the  IVfissouri  river,  which  was' 
considered  by  early  travelers  as  the  real  starting' 
place  towards  the  west,  he  drove  a  team  of  oxen 
during  the  entire  route,  which  embraced  crossing 
the  South  Platte,  the  Sweetwater,  the  divide  at 
Pacific  Spring,  and  the  Green  river,  the  party 
camping  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy  on  Green 
river  with  the  first  Mormon  train  that  ever  came 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mormons  proceeded 
their  way  and  Mr.  Short  and  his  party  went  on 
to  Soda  Springs  and  the  Bear  river,  thence  to 
Ft.  Hall  on  the  Snake  river,  and  on  to  Oregon 
City,  reaching  the  latter  place  November  7,  1847. 
Here  an  interesting  place  of  business  was  put 
in  operation  by  Mr.  Short  the  tailor,  Heman 
Geer  the  shoemaker,  and  Albion  Post  the  har- 
ness maker,  an  enterprise  which  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly, as  each  artisan  represented  a  kind  of 
work  for  which  there  is  invariable  demand,  and 
at  which  each  was  a  master  workman.  While 
thus  emplo}ed,  Mr.  Short  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  Geer,  this  being  the  culmination  of  a 
courtship  which  had  begun  on  the  plains.  Mrs. 
Short  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  C.  Geer,  and 
sister  of  Heman  Geer,  the  shoemaker.  She  was 
born  in  Madison  county.  Ohio,  May  10,  1830, 
and  in  1840  moved  to  Knox  county.  111.,  with  her 
parents.  After  coming  to  Oregon  the  Geer  fam- 
ily located  near  Butteville,  afterward  removing 
to  a  claim  four  miles  below  the  town,  where  they 
lived  about  forty  years.  Mrs.  Short  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  first  pioneer  association  of 
Oregon,  which  society  met  at  Butteville  in  1872, 
and  she  was  also  a  demitted  member  of  the  Tual- 
atin Grange,  No.  ui,  of  Clackamas  county.  In 
earlier  life  a  member  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church,  she  labored  zealously  in  its  cause,  but  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  June  28,  1899,  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Spiritualists,  in  which 
her  husband  has  for  many  years  been  an  active 
worker. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Short  continued  to 
live  in  Oregon  City,  working  at  tailoring  and 
surveying  until  determining  to  try  the  short  cut 
to  fortune  in  the  mines  of  California.  With  Dr. 
William  McKay  he  embarked  in  a  bateau  on  the 
Clackamas  Rapids,  March  2,  1849,  the  ship  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  San  Francisco  being  an- 
chored at  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  river. 
While  enroute  to  the  ship  a  party  of  men,  one  of 
whom  was  ex-Governor  Lane,  was  met  on  their 
way  to  Oregon  City  to  establish  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. The  Columbia  river  was  frozen  over  to 
a  depth  of  twelve  inches,  but  the  vessel  managed 
to  break  through  and  finally  landed  at  its  desti- 
nation, March  14,  1849.  Via  row  boat,  Mr. 
Short  proceeded  to  Sacramento  City,  which  at 
that  time  boasted  but  one  wooden  building,  and 
March  29  he  paid  $200  for  an  Indian  pony  to 


convey  him  to  the  gold  fields.  Stopping  at  the 
Spanish  bar,  on  the  middle  fork  of  the  American 
'river,  April  14,  1849,  lie  mined  there  until  July 
8,  and  then  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  reach- 
ing there  July  13.  Here  he  became  identified 
with  ■  exceedingly  pioneer  undertakings,  and  as- 
sisted in  organizing  the  first  vigilance  committee 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  of  which  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Priest,  from  Oregon  City,  was  the  captain. 
This  committee  succeeded  well  in  its  object,  and 
among  other  efforts  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quillity accomplished  the  capture  of  "The 
Hounds,"  a  band  of  Ottawas.  August  17  Mr. 
Short  reached  Oregon  City,  having  traveled  in 
all  eighty-three  hundred  miles  since  he  left  his 
home  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  time. 

In  July,  1850,  Mr.  Short  surveyed  the  town  of 
Portland,  making  the  first  plat  that  was  put  on 
record,  and  of  which  two  copies  were  made  bv 
Brady  of  San  Francisco,  afterward  celebrated 
for  his  maps.  He  had  in  the  meantime  removed 
here  from  Oregon  City,  and  had  purchased  a 
lot  where  the  Dekum  building  now  stands,  and 
where  he  erected  a  one-story  frame  building.  In 
185 1  he  removed  to  a  donation  claim  in  Yamhill 
county,  and  while  there  took  an  active  part  in 
affairs  of  the  county,  attaining  to  prominence  in 
military^  political,  and  surveying  undertakings. 
Under  Colonel  Fulton  he  was  appointed  captain 
to  organize  a  company  of  militia  in  the  Che- 
halem  valley,  and  in  1855  he  was  elected  the  first 
county  surveyor  of  Yamhill  county,  about  the 
same  time  serving  as  justice  of  the'  peace  for  a 
year.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  Oregon ;  by  special 
act  of  the  legislature  of  1859,  Clackamas  countv 
was  formed  from  a  portion  of  Yamhill,  leaving 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Short  in  the  new  county.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  assessor  of  Clackamas' coun- 
ty for  two  years,  and  in  1888  represented  the 
same  county  in  the  legislature.  .Although  holding 
the  right  to  live  there  as  long  as  he  desired,  Mr. 
Short  sold  his  farm  in  1887,  and  in  1891  pur- 
chased his  home  at  Sunnyside.  He  followed  sur- 
veying for  many  years,  and  in  i860  contracted 
with  the  government  to  survey  four  townships 
east  of  Rooster  Rock.  It  is  as  a  surveyor  that  he 
will  be  longest  remembered  as  far  as  his  life 
work  is  concerned,  for  tailoring  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  to  the  limbo  of  almost  forgotten 
things.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  numerous 
county  and  state  conventions,  and  has  actively 
supported  the  Democratic  party,  notwithstanding 
his  reluctance  to  accept  official  recognition.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Masons,  being 
a  member  of  the  Hawthorne  Lodge  No.  46,  to 
which  he  came  from  the  Champoeg  Lodge,  which 
now  meets  at  Butteville,  and  of  which  he  was 
the  first  member  initiated  in  i860.  In  Clack- 
amas  county   he   took  an   active   interest    in   the 
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Tualatin  Grange  No.  iii,  was  master  in  1876, 
and  in  all  ways  forwarded  the  best  interests  of 
the  order.  Through  his  own  educational  limi- 
tations he  has  come  to  a  realization  of  the  value 
of  mental  training,  and  has  been  instrumental  in 
maintaining  a  high  standard  in  the  schools  of 
his  neighborhood.  As  long  ago  as  1848  he  or- 
ganized a  subscription  school  in  Oregon  City, 
and  until  it  could  be  placed  on  a  paying  basis 
conducted  its  affairs  himself.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  oldest,  all  of  his  children  were  born 
on  the  home  farm,  were  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  his  daughter,  Evangeline,  having  taken 
a  course  at  the  Portland  Business  College.  Al- 
vina,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  for  her  first 
husband,  Charles  Hellenbrand,  by  whom  she  had 
two  children,  Mrs.  William  Graham  and  Charles 
\'.  Her  present  husband  is  George  Merrithew, 
a  machinist  of  Sisson,  Cal.  Capt.  William  P. 
Short,  of  Sellwood,  Ore.,  has  three  children: 
Raymond  L.,  of  Portland;  Edith,  the  wife  of 
Robert  De  Merritt  of  Coos  Bay,  and  who  has 
two  children,  Frances  E.  and  Raymond ;  and 
Ethel,  the  wife  of  John  C.  Lucas  of  Grant's  Pass, 
who  has  one  child,  Ethel  W.  Capt.  Sherman  V. 
Short,  the  second  oldest  son  in  his  father's  family, 
lives  in  Portland,  and  has  three  children  living, 
Robert  C,  Fred  and  Bertram  C.  Lillisan  Short 
married  Adelbert  Dygert  of  San  Francisco,  and 
has  a  daughter,  Bessie  F.  Jolly,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage. Julette  Short  married  C.  F.  Tooze  of 
Wilsonville,  Ore.,  and  has  three  children,  Myrtle, 
Hilda  and  Hazel.  Evangeline  Short  became  the' 
wife  of  F.  H.  Shaw  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  her 
home  is  also  the  home  of  her  father.  Capt.  Mar- 
shall B.  Short,  who  lived  in  Portland,  was  ac- 
cidentally killed  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Three 
children  died  in  earlv  childhood. 


SAMUEL  MOON.  A  general  farming  and 
dairy  business  which  is  a  distinct  credit  to  Wash- 
ington county  is  that  of  Samuel  Moon,  whose 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  is 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Centerville.  Mr.  Moon 
is  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer,  and  has  made 
a  success  of  farming  and  dairying.  Besides,  he 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  general  devel- 
opment of  his  district,  and  as  a  Republican  has 
assisted  in  keeping  up  the  fine  condition  of  the 
roads,  while   acting  as   road   supervisor. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Moon  was  spent  in  CornwaO, 
England,  where  he  was  born  July  11,  1848.  Like 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  received  a  practical 
home  training,  and  such  education  as  came  his 
way  was  acquired  in  the  public  schools.  In  1872 
he  left  the  home  surroundings  and  came  to 
America,  arriving  in  Portland  the  same  year, 
where  he  found  employment  with  Ladd  &  Reed, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  three  years.     Fol- 


lowing this  business  experience  he  came  to 
Washington  county,  where  he  bought  the  farm 
upon  which  he  has  since  lived,  and  upon  which 
he  has  instituted  many  fine  improvements. 

In  1881  Mr.  Moon  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Lillie  M.  Wrenn,  daughter  of  Michael  Wrenn, 
and  the  mother  of  two  children,  Elizabeth  C. 
and  Samuel  M.  Mr.  Moon  is  well  known  in 
Washington  county,  and  is  honored  for  his  en- 
terprise, industry  and  many  sterling  character- 
istics.   

CICERO  HINES  was  for  a  number  of  years 
connected  with  agricultural  pursuits  in  Washing- 
ton county,  but  is  now  living  a  retired  life  in 
Forest  Grove,  resting  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  former  toil.  He  was  born  in  Ray 
county.  Mo.,  February  4,  1846,  a  son  of  T.  M. 
and  Mary  E.  (Buckingham)  Hines,  the  former 
a  native  of  Missouri  and  the  latter  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  father's  birth  occurred  near 
Eranklin  county.  Mo.,  and  he  represented  an  old 
\lrginia  family  of  Welsh  ancestry.  The  great- 
grandfather was  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  181 2  and 
was  born  in  the  Old  Dominion,  %yhence  he  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  and  later  became  a  resident 
of  Howard  county.  Mo.  His  last  days,  however, 
were  spent  in  Cole  county,  that  state,  and 
throughout  his  business  career  he  carried  on 
farming.  Wesley  Hines,  the  grandfather,  who 
aided  in  protecting  the  settlers  of  the  frontier 
against  Indian  outbreaks,  was  born  in  Kentucky. 
He  accompanied  his  parents  to  Missouri  and  fol- 
lowed farming  in  Howard,  Ray  and  Caldwell 
counties  of  that  state,  his  death  occurring  in  the 
last  named  county  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  His 
wife,  Elizabeth  Davis,  was  a  daughter  of  Benja- 
min and  Mary  (Halliday)  Davis,  and  in  their 
family  were  seven  children,  but  T.  M.  Hines,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  is  now  the  only  one  living. 

It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  T.  M.  Plines  start- 
ed with  his  wife  and  children  for  Oregon,  trav- 
eling with  a  wagon  train  numbering  thirty 
teams.  About  six  months  were  spent  upon  the 
way  and  at  length  they  arrived  in  Yamhill  county, 
but  remained  there  for  only  a  brief  period,  going 
then  to  Washington  county,  where  the  father  se- 
cured a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  in  Patton  valley.  He  resided  thereon  from 
1850  until  1858,  when  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
Forest  Grove,  but  later  located  on  a  farm  near 
that  town,  living  there  for  a  few  years.  Again 
he  became  a  resident  of  Forest  Grove,  where  he 
is  now  living  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
while  his  wife  passed  away  in  December,  1901, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  They  were  the  parents 
of  five  children,  of  whom  Cicero  Hines  is  the 
eldest,  the  others  being  George.  Willis  and 
Thomas,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away,  and 
Charles,  a  practicing  physician  of  Forest  Grove. 
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Cicero  Hiiies  was  but  an  infant  when  brought 
by  his  parents  to  Oregon,  and  in  his  youth  he  be- 
came famiHar  with  ah  the  duties  and  labors  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  an  agriculturist.  He  continued 
to  assist  his  father  until  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  war,  when  he  joined  the  Union  army, 
enlisting  December  5,  1864,  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany B,  First  Oregon  Volunteer  Infantry,  being 
mustered  in  at  Salem  December  25.  The  regi- 
ment was  first  sent  to  Fort  Hoskins,  in  Benton 
county,  and  then  to  The  Dalles  and  afterward 
to  Fort  Boise,  Idaho,  proceeding  thence  up  the 
Snake  river  and  on  to  Fort  Hall,  where  they  went 
into  winter  quarters.  In  the  succeeding  spring 
they  proceeded  to  Vancouver,  and  at  that  place 
they  were  discharged,  having  in  the  meantime 
participated  in  a  number  of  minor  engagements 
with  the  Indians. 

Upon  his  return  home  Cicero  Hines  began 
farming  and  in  1871  he  chose  as  a  companion  and 
helpmate  for  life's  journey  Miss  Ada  Bell,  a 
native  of  Oregon,  in  which  state  her  parents  had 
settled  in  1852.  The  young  couple  began  their 
domestic  life  upon  a  farm  on  Gales  creek,  Mr. 
Hines  purchasing  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which  was  still  in  its 
primitive  condition.  He  made  all  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  tract,  introduced  modern  methods 
of  farming  and  as  his  financial  resources  in- 
creased he  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  place 
until  he  now  owns  about  three  hundred  acres. 
He  continued  to  reside  upon  his  farm  until  1899, 
when  having  acquired  a  comfortable  competence 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  Forest  Grove,  where  he  is 
now  resting  from  further  labors. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hines  has  been 
blessed  with  five  children :  George  M.,  a  resident 
of  Washington  county ;  Thomas  P.,  who  is  liv- 
ing in  Forest  Grove ;  Tobias  E.,  who  resides  at 
Hillside ;  Nellie,  the  wife  of  John  Proctor,  who 
occupies  the  homestead  farm ;  and  Clara,  who  is 
still  with  her  parents.  In  his  political  views  Mr. 
Hines  is  a  stanch  Democrat  and  has  served  as 
road  supervisor  and  as  school  clerk.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grange  and  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  he  is  widely  and  favorable 
known  in  Washington  county,  where  almost  his 
entire  life  has  been  spent  and  where  his  friends 
esteem  him  because  he  has  ever  been  reliable  and 
upright  in  his  business  transactions. 


JOSEPH  ELLIS.  The  searcher  after  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possibility  and  resourcefulness  of 
Multnomah  county  need  travel  no  further  than 
the  splendidly  developed  property  of  Joseph  Ellis, 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  the  most  fertile,  and  the  most  appealing 
from  an  artistic  and  all-around  utilitv  standpoint. 


To  an  original  purchase  of  two  hundred  acres 
the  fortunate  owner  has  homesteaded  an  adjoin- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  has  inaug- 
urated a  system  of  fanning  and  floriculture  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  more  favored  states 
in  the  Union.  The  finest  varieties  of  flowers 
and  trees  in  this  section  of  the  country  are  here 
found  in  their  greatest  perfection,  and  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  stored  fertility  of  the  soil  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  raised 
oats  which  reared  their  tassels  seven  feet  high, 
and  were  exhibited  at  the  New  Orleans  exposi- 
tion, and  also  that  timothy,  seven  feet  high,  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence.  At  the 
( )regonian  Industrial  Exposition  in  1898,  the  am- 
bitious owner  of  this  aggregation  of  beautiful 
and  scientifically  interesting  commodities  was 
awarded  the  first  medal  for  fruits,  grains  and 
grasses.  Within  sight  of  Mounts  Hood  and 
Adams  Mr.  Ellis  may  well  be  congratulated  upon 
his  achievements  upon  his  model  property, 
which,  for  location  and  general  effectiveness,  has 
no  rival  in  this  well  favored  state.  A  dairy, 
consisting  of  twenty-five  head  of  Durham  cat- 
tle, contributes  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
income  of  Mr.  Ellis,  and  this  is  conducted  on  the 
same  broad  and  progressive  lines  which  charac- 
terize the  entire  management.  Including  the 
young  in  the  herd  he  has  forty-five  head  of  cattle. 

The  imputation  of  being  a  man  of  one  idea  can 
never  be  the  experience  of  Mr.  Ellis,  nor  does  his 
medal,  and  his  reputation  as  a  farmer  and  flori- 
culturist represent  his  most  ambitious  attainments. 
As  a  machinist  he  has  few  peers  in  the  state,  a 
trade  mastered  by  him  in  his  native  land  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  near  Gladson  Castle,  in 
1836.  Owing  to  the  position  of  his  father  as 
head  gardener  at  Brook  Park  Hall,  the  youth 
was  reared  at  this  interesting  old  place  until  his 
twelfth  year,  when  he  began  the  five  years'  ap- 
prenticeship at  his  trade,  at  which  he  continued 
to  work  until  attaining  his  majority.  The  same 
year  found  him  a  voyager  towards  the  larger 
chances  of  the  Linited  States,  arriving  at  which 
he  located  in  Titusville.  Pa.,  where  he  engaged  in 
building  oil  well  engines,  and  where  he  was  fore- 
man of  the  engine  shops  for  about  five  years. 
After  this  long  and  meritorious  association  he 
came  to  Cjregon  and  worked  at  his  trade  for  a 
year,  and  then  came  to  his  present  farm  and 
bought  the  first  two  hundred  acres.  When  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Portland  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  round  houses  of  that  city,  and 
for  four  years  worked  in  the  O.  &  C.  shops,  in 
the  mechanical  department.  When  the  Southern 
bought  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Mr.  Ellis  had 
entire  charge  of  the  railroad  shops  for  three  years. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Ellis  was  formerly  Frances 
Gilligan,  a  farmer's  daughter  of  Olean,  N.  Y., 
and  of   this  union   there  have   been  born   seven 
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children,  the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows  : 
Joseph  T.,  an  engine  inspector  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad ;  Frank  E.,  in  the  railroad  shops 
at  Portland  ;  Victor  ;  Frances  ;  William  J.  ;  Horace 
C. ;  and  Catherine.  As  a  Republican  ^Ir.  Ellis 
has  taken  his  place  among  the  broad-minded  and 
helpful  politicians  of  his  county,  which  he  has 
represented  in  county  and  state  conventions,  and 
which  he  has  served  with  credit  as  super- 
visor. For  two  terms  he  was  a  member  of  the 
grand  jury,  and  has  filled  several  minor  offices. 
Fraternally  he  is  well  known  among  the  Inde- 
pendent ( )rder  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Encamp- 
ment, and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Grange.  Much 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  hearty  co-operation 
in  securing  the  free  mail  route  through  the  coim- 
trv,  which,  without  the  help  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
recognition  of  its  necessity  and  convenience,  had 
been  much  longer  in  materializing.  Mr.  Ellis  is 
one  of  the  live,  virile  and  working  forces  of  Mult- 
nomah county,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  good 
government  and  all  around  improvement  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Mr.  Ellis  is  a  poet  of  more  than  local  reputa- 
tion and  one  of  his  productions  is  given  herewith  : 

Oregon,  the  golden. 

The  land  we  love  the  best 

The  fairest  in  the  Union 
And  in  the  distant  west. 

Thv  springtime  sun  is  bracing. 
But  night  holds  balmy  rest 

And  when  the  day  is  waning 

We  dream  upon  thy  breast. 

Uplifted  sight  shows  hillsides 

And  mountains  we  adore. 
While  waves  of  lake  and  river 

Break  brightly  on  the  shore. 

The  hidden  springs  send  streamlets 
Adown  the  shadowed  woods. 

Which  grow  in  might  and  power 
And  break  in  thundering  floods. 

The  great  Willamette  valley 

In  beauty  blooms  below 
The   towering   peaks    of   mountains 

Encrowned  with  gleaming  snow. 

The  wealth  of  gold  and  silver, 

.\nd  fisheries  so  great 
Makes  up  the  most  beloved. 

Wave-washed  Pacific  state. 


may  with  truth  be  said  of  Mr.  Bucklein,  who, 
when  a  }0ung  man  of  nineteen,  left  home  and 
friends  in  the  Fatherland  and  started  out  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  America,  and  that  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  endeavors  needs  but  a  glance  at  his 
modern  machine-shop  in  Oregon  City  to  deter- 
mine. There  are  to  be  found  all  the  latest  appli- 
ances and  most  modern  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture and  repairing  of  all  kinds  of  engines.  A 
natural  genius  and  thorough  mechanic,  Mr. 
Bucklein  has  made  many  improvements  and 
labor-saving  devices  which  are  in  use  in  his  shop, 
all  of  which  redound  to  his  good  workmanship 
and  thorough  adaptation  to  his  calling. 

In  Bucksville,  Germany.  Mr.  Bucklein's  birth 
occurred  in  1864.  His  early  training  and  educa- 
tion were  received  in  his  birthplace,  but  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  in  1883,  he  was  among  the 
immigrants  who  landed  on  our  welcome  shores. 
He  first  made  settlement  on  Puget  Sound,  but 
later  going  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  there  learned  the 
machinist's  trade.  To  became  thoroughly  pro- 
ficient in  his  trade  he  worked  for  wages  for  a  few 
years  there  and  then  went  to  Vancouver.  British 
Columbia,  where  he  followed  his  trade  for  four 
years.  Coming  to  Oregon  City  in  1890,  for  two 
years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Crown  Paper 
company,  but  about  this  time  decided  to  engage 
in  business  for  himself,  and  forthwith  established 
himself  in  his  present  calling.  In  this  decision 
he  displayed  his  usual  wise  foresight,  for  to-day 
his  machine-shop  is  not  exceeded  in  Oregon  City, 
either  in  capacity  for  turning  out  work  or  qual- 
ity of  finished  product. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  1895  is  a  day  made 
memorable  to  Mr.  Bucklein  and  his  wife,  for- 
merly Miss  Clara  Charais,  as  on  that  day  was 
celebrated  their  marriage.  One  child  has  been 
born  to  them,  to  whom  they  have  given  the  name 
of  Frank.  Public-spirited  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  Mr.  Bucklein  is  interested  in  every  measure 
which  tends  toward  the  uplifting  and  upbuilding 
of  his  community  and  gives  liberally  of  his  time 
and  means  for  the  furthering  of  all  wholesome 
measures.  In  fraternal  matters  he  is  identified 
with  the  .-\ncient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 


PHILIPP  BUCKLEIN.  No  country  has  af- 
forded greater  opportunities  to  the  ambitious 
young  man  than  our  own.  Here  an  industrious, 
frugal  man  has  an  ojjportunity  to  accumulate 
wealth  even  though  handicapped  by  foreign  birth 
ancl    lack    of   abundant    wealth.      The    foregoing 


JOHN  P.  HOFFMAN.  One  of  the  principal 
industries  of  Multnomah  county  is  the  dairying 
business,  and  this  has  proved  for  Mr.  Hoffman 
a  profitable  enterprise  and  congenial  occupation. 
His  experience  in  the  business  began  when  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  and  has  continued 
to  the  present,  so  that  he  has  had  years  of  train- 
ing and  active  participation  in  the  occupation, 
thereby  gaining  the  broad  and  thorough  knowl- 
edge so  necessary  to  success  in  any  specialty. 
In  1885  he  settled  upon  the  farm  near  Hillsdale 
where  he  has  since  made  his  home.     Until  1S96 
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he  was  actively  engaged  in  dairying  and  mean- 
time kept  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  cows,  having  one  of  the  largest 
dairies  in  the  county.  However,  in  1896  he 
rented  the  farm  and  dairy,  and  has  since  had 
more  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts 
his  previous  labors  rendered  possible.  Besides 
his  home  place  he  is  the  owner  of  seventy-four 
acre^  in  Washington  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  acres  near  New  Era,  Clackamas 
county. 

Mr.  Hotifman  was  born  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of  Frank  A.  Hofif- 
man,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  northwest.  Born 
on  the  Rliine  in  Germany,  he  came  to  America 
at  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  followed  the  baker's  trade. 
During  1852  he  joined  an  emigrant  train  that 
made  the  journey  across  the  plains  with  ox- 
teams.  Arriving  at  Portland,  he  started  one  of 
the  first  bakeries  in  the  town.  A  few  years  later 
he  embarked  in  the  dairy  business  near  Portland 
and  continued  in  the  same  until  1879,  when  he 
retired  from  business  pursuits,  and  is  now  living 
at  New  Era.  By  his  marriage  to  Mary  B.  Birch 
he  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
John  P.  Hofifman  was  third  in  order  of  birth. 
Educated  in  the  schools  of  Portland,  reared  in 
this  city,  watching  its  progress  and  development, 
and  gaining  his  first  knowledge  of  business  af- 
fairs in  its  stores,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  feel 
a  loyal  devotion  to  its  welfare.  His  home  has 
always  been  in  Multnomah  county,  and  few  are 
more  familiar  with  the  character  of  its  soil  than 
he,  nor  have  many  gained  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  dairying.  In  1889  he  married  Miss 
Henrietta  Batt,  bv  whom  he  has  a  son,  Frank  A., 
Jr.  Politically  he  has  voted  with  the  Republicans 
ever  since  attaining  his  majority  and  on  the  ticket 
of  his  party  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  road 
supervisor,  which  he  now  holds. 


JOHN  KAMNA  is  one  of  the  many  re- 
liable and  enterprising  sons  of  the  Father- 
land who  have  materially  profited  by  the 
opportunities  aiTorded  in  Washington  county, 
and  to  whom  is  due  a  vast  amount  of 
credit  for  his  share  in  the  development  of  this 
section.  He  was  born  in  Germany  December  21, 
1861,  and  is  one  of  the  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  born  to  Henry  and  Rebecca  Kamna, 
typical  German  parents,  and  practical  rearers  of 
their  little  family. 

The  Kanma  family  lived  on  a  farm  in  their 
native  land,  and  the  children  were  taught  to  re- 
gard this  method  of  livelihood  as  at  once  digni- 
fied, congenial  and  profitable.  John  was  no  ex- 
ception, and  when  quite  a  little  fellow  used  to 
help  around  the  farm,  and  perform  his  share  to- 


wards the  family  maintenance.  When  less  than 
twenty-three  years  old,  in  1884,  he  came  to 
America,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  Portland 
came  to  Cornelius,  where  he  worked  for  James 
Roche  for  four  months,  also  worked  for  other 
farmers,  J.  Smith,  Colonel  Cornelius  and  Rob- 
ert Amberrich.  After  that  he  was  employed  in 
a  sash  antl  door  factory  in  Portland  for  about  two 
years.  About  this  time  the  old  folks  also  desired 
to  come  to  America,  so  the  son  John  took  up  the 
farm  upon  which  he  now  lives,  renting  the  same 
for  six  years,  and  gave  his  parents  a  home  in  the 
west.  When  the  six  years  had  expired  he  was  in 
a  position  to  purchase  the  farm,  which  he  now 
owns  in  its  entirety,  and  which  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  acres.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  this  land  are  under  cultivation,  and 
Mr.  Kamna  has  spent  about  $2,700  in  reducing 
it  to  a  condition  for  crops.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  in  addi- 
tion carries  on  a  model  dairy,  milking  twenty 
cows. 

The  interests  of  Mr.  Kamna  have  been  bv  no 
means  self  centered,  for  he  takes  a  vital  interest 
in  the  general  affairs  of  his  neighborhood,  and 
has  assisted  in  promoting  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant. The  Farmington  Creamery,  which  has 
proved  of  such  aid  to  the  farmers  in  this  locality, 
has  received  the  substantial  support  of  Mr.  Kam- 
na, who  is  one  of  the  organizers,  and  who  was 
president  thereof  for  four  years.  He  is  still  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  creamery.  The  familv  of 
Mr.  Kamna  consists  of  his  wife.  Mattie,  and 
three  children,  Rebecca,  Lena  and  William  J. 


JOHN  L.  BANKS.  A  successful  and  in- 
creasing general  farming",  dairying  antl  Angora 
goat  raising  industry  is  being  conducted  in  Wash- 
ington county  by  John  L.  Banks,  one  of  the  men 
whose  self-made  careers  have  redounded  to  the 
credit  and  upbuilding  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 
Mr.  Banks  comes  from  Westmoreland  county. 
Pa.,  where  he  was  born  October  i,  1840,  and 
where  he  lived  until  his  twelfth  vear.  For  some 
years  his  family  lived  on  different  farms  in  Iowa, 
settling  first  in  Louisa  county,  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  going  to  within  four  miles  east  of 
Wapello.  Here  they  owned  sixty  acres  of  land, 
and  later  on,  in  Jasper  county,  farmed  from  i860 
until  1867.  After  selling  this  farm  the  familv 
fortunes  were  shifted  to  Washington  county, 
Iowa,  where  also  they  owned  a  farm,  and  where 
John  L.  lived  and  worked  until  1882. 

From  Washington  county  Mr.  Banks  came  to 
Oregon  in  the  latter  part  of  1882,  and  when  he 
arrived  in  Portland  found  the  citv  so  crowded 
he  could  not  rent  a  room  to  live  in.  This  dubious 
condition  did  not  dampen  his  ardor,  however, 
nor  slake  his  thirst  for  a  share  of  the  good  things 
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of  the  northwest.  He  was  not  long  in  finding 
some  kind  of  employment,  and  in  the  fall  settled^ 
on  a  farm  near  Mount  Tabor,  where  he  worked' 
for  a  time  and  managed  to  save  some  money.  In 
the  course  of  time  he  was  enabled  to  take  up 
three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Yamhill  county, 
which  was  partially  improved,  and  upon  which  he 
lived  until  1895.  That  year  he  bought  an  interest 
in  the  Climax  flour  mill  at  Hillsboro,  and  was  in 
the  milling  business  until  locatiifg  on  the  farm  of 
eightv  acres  which  has  since  l^een  his  home.  This 
place  was  also  partially  cleared,  and  at  present 
little  remains  that  is  not  under  cultivation.  The 
greater  part  of  the  modern  improvements  have 
been  made  by  the  present  owner,  who  has  broad 
and  liberal  ideas  of  farming  as  well  as  of  other 
things,  and  believes  in  availing  himself  of  the 
best  known  facilities  for  carrying  on  his  chosen 
occupation.  A  large  dairy  business  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  revenue  on  this  model  property, 
and  many  Angora  goats  browse  contentedly  in 
the  pastures,  and  yield  in  return  for  good  care 
and  board,  fine  crops  of  fleecy  wool. 

Through  his  marriage  with  Nanc}-  O.  Beard 
five  children  have  been  born  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  Banks,  the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Charles,  in  Idaho ;  Robert,  living  near  the 
home  farm  in  Washington  county ;  Carl,  of  Sau- 
vie's  island :  Edward,  of  Astoria :  and  Myrtle, 
wife  of  Austin  Purdin.  Mr.  Banks  has  served 
his  district  as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  but 
is  not  what  might  be  called  an  office-seeker.  With 
his  wife  he  is  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  contributes  generously  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  same.  Mr.  Banks  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  friends  and  associates,  and  his 
success  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  all  who  appre- 
ciate honest  and  capable  citizenship. 


FELIX  R.  XEALE.  Numbering  loyalty  and 
])atriotism  among  its  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Xeale  family 
should  be  represented  in  the  greatest  wars  this 
country  has  known,  and  that  it  should  vigorously 
participate  in  leading  affairs  ever  since  the  first 
emigrant  broadened  his  horizon  by  coming  from 
Ireland  in  1659.  Felix  R.  Neale,  the  maintainer 
of  a  broad  minded  and  liberal  citizenship  in  Port- 
land since  severing  his  long  period  of  service  in 
tlie  regular  army  in  1869,  was  born  in  the  Blue 
Crass  region  near  Georgetown,  Ky.,  January 
28,  1838,  a  son  of  Daniel  and  Melissa  Neale, 
natives  of  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  and  the  former 
liorn  in  1804.  Daniel  Xeale  fulfilled  popular  cx- 
])cclations  of  those  familiar  with  his  antecedents, 
and  caused  his  name  to  be  associated  with  honor- 
able and  progressive  undertakings  in  the  south. 
The  possessor  of  a  large  plantation,  he  was 
kindly    disposed .  towards    the    large    number    of 


slaves  who  carried  out  his  designs,  and  who  en- 
abled him  to  obtain  a  considerable  fortune  through 
the  sale  of  hemp  and  other  southern  commodi- 
ties. During  the  Mexican  war  he  organized  a 
company  of  volunteers,  drilled  them,  and  fought 
bravely  for  the  cause  of  American  supremacy. 
Prominent  politically,  he  served  as  sheriff  of 
Scott  county,  holding  also  many  other  offices 
of  a  local  nature.  His  wife  died  after  the  birth 
of  Felix  R.,  the  second  son  in  his  family.  He 
continued  to  manufacture  hemp  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  finally,  owing  to  impaired  health, 
started  for  either  California  or  Oregon,  his  death 
occurring  on  the  way,  near  Laramie  Peak.  His 
oldest  son.  Lewis  A.,  who  was  one  of  Morgan's 
men  during  the  Civil  war,  gave  up  his  life  for  the 
cause  in  Alabama  in  1862. 

After  living  with  his  grandparents  in  Kentucky 
for  a  number  of  years,  Felix  R.  X^eale  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  Missouri,  but  was  afterward 
sent  back  to  Kentucky  to  finish  his  education. 
For  a  short  time  he  attended  the  Western  Mili- 
tary Institution,  afterward  traveling  around  con- 
siderably through  Missouri,  and  as  far  north  as 
Portage,  Wis.  Having  the  keenest  admiration 
for  military  tactics,  for  camp,  field  and  barracks, 
he  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1858,  and  February  8  of 
the  same  year  enlisted  in  the  regular  United 
States  army.  Assig'ned  to  the  Seventh  Infantry, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Dragoons  at 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  1859  came  to  Oregon  as  an 
escort.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  found 
him  on  the  Texas  frontier,  where,  with  two  com- 
panies, he  crossed  overland  and  joined  the  rest 
of  the  command.  At  the  re-organization  of  the 
regular  army  his  regiment  became  known  as 
the  First  Cavalry,  of  which  he  had  attained  the 
rank  of  first  sergeant  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge in  Portland,  June  13,  1869.  Mr.  Neale 
saw  every  phase  of  life  represented  in  the  army 
during  his  long  service,  and,  having  keen 
])owers  of  observation  and  an  accurate  memory, 
fortified  himself  with  interesting  and  moment- 
ous data  bearing  upon  his  association  with  mili- 
tary life.  During  the  Civil  war  he  participated 
in  all  of  the  principal  battles,  including  that  of 
Chancellorsville,  Malvern  Hill,  Gettysburg,  Mine 
River,  the  Wilderness,  Richmond,  Cold  Harbor, 
W'inchester  and  Cedar  Creek.  While  guarding 
the  railroad  in  \'irginia  he  was  wounded  in  the 
breast,  and  while  at  Five  Forks  his  shoulder 
was  liroken,  necessitating  a  retention  of  some 
weeks  in   the   hospital. 

.\flcr  cuming  to  Portland  Mr.  Xeale  found 
employment  as  a  laborer  and  carpenter,  and  as- 
sisted in  building  the  first  twenty  miles  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  Republican  political  undertakings,  and 
was  elected  city  marshal  in  1874,  serving  two 
years.     As  weigher  and  ganger  he  was  identified 
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with  the  custom  house  for  some  years,  and  was 
inspector  of  customs  for  six  years.  Returning 
to  his  trade,  he  worked  as  journeyman  carpenter 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  about  this  time  served 
as  deputy  United  States  marshal  and  deputy 
keeper.  Soon  after  coming  here  he  purchased  a 
house  on  the  east  side,  and  in  1867  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Catherine  Bratch,  nee  Dapp, 
who  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1863,  when  she  was  fourteen 
years  old.  Mrs.  Neale  was  reared  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  there  met  and  married  her  first  hus- 
band, who  died  at  Gray  town  in  1866.  Of  the 
seven  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neale,  Felix 
G.,  the  oldest  son,  an  engineer,  born  at  P'ort  Lap- 
way,  July  10,  1868,  was  killed  in  a  railroad  acci- 
dent near  Salem,  November  12,  1890.  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  and  four  months  ;  Mary  L., 
born  June  10,  1876,  is  the  wife  of  Fred  H.  Bock 
of  La  Grande,  and  has  one  son,  Frederick :  Mattie 
F.,  born  September  8,  1879,  is  single  and  lives 
at  La  Grande;  and  Sadie,  born  May  19.  1884,  is 
living  with  her  parents.  By  her  first  marriage 
Mrs.  Neale  had  one  son,  Charles  F.,  born  August 
21,  1866,  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Neale  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  at  state  and  county  conventions,  and  he 
is  equally  at  home  in  fraternal  circles,  being  a 
member  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Phalanx 
Lodge,  No.  14,  K.  of  P.,  of  the  LTniform  Rank 
and  the  Endowment  rank  and  is  also  a  member 
of  Sumner  Post,  No.  12,  G.  A.  R.  He  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  education,  and  was  one 
of  the  foremost  in  securing  the  central  schools, 
and  in  building  the  first  school  in  the  Holiday 
addition.  Mrs.  Neale  is  a  member  of  Sumner 
Lodge  No.  21,  W.  R.  C,  and  of  the  Aroma  Tem- 
ple No.  20,  Rathbone  Sisters. 


BENEDICT  BIRCHLER.  In  picturesque 
Switzerland  Benedict  Birchler  was  born  April 
30,  1827,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
successful  nursery  business  which  he  now  con- 
ducts in  Multnomah  county.  His  parents  were 
farmers  and  hotel  keepers,  from  which  environ- 
ment he  went  when  a  comparatively  small  boy 
to  learn  the  occupation  of  landscape  gardener.  In 
his  native  land  he  became  thoroughly  conversant 
with  his  delightful  and  ever  widening  art.  his 
experience  being  augmented  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  after  his  emigration. to  America 
in  a  sailing  vessel  in  1853,  the  journey  taking 
sixty-three  days  upon  the  ocean. 

From  the  Quaker  city  in  1863  Mr.  Birchler 
removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  became  par- 
ticularly active  in  beautifying  various  parts  of 
the  city,  and  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
After  removing  to  Portland  he  found  cmplovment 
at   his  trade   for   S.   G.   Reed,   and   laid   out   the 


grounds  connected  with  the  beautiful  home  of 
that  prominent  citizen,  remaining  with  him  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  and  eleven  months.  Later 
he  superintended  the  landscape  work  of  Mr. 
Reed's  place  at  Mill  and  Market  streets.  Besides 
the  beautiful  grounds  at  Eleventh  and  Jefferson 
streets  which  he  laid  out,  he  also  laid  out  the 
grounds  at  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Everett 
streets,  formerly  owned  by  R.  B.  Knapp.  His 
present  ten  acres  of  land  was  purchased  for  $375, 
and  at  the  time  was  covered  with  heavy  timber, 
which  had  to  be  cleared  before  aught  could  be 
accomplished.  This  property  is  located  in  Mount 
Tabor,  and  the  improvements  have  been  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  production  of  fruits, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Mr.  Birch- 
ler has  a  most  complete  and  comprehensive  col- 
lection of  the  best  known  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  his  efforts  to  attain  unto  the  best  in 
his  line  have  been  prolific  of  public  appreciation 
and  gratifying  financial  returns. 

Through  the  union  of  Fredericka  Homul  and 
'Sir.  Birchler  two  children  have  been  born,  Emma 
and  Henry.  In  politics  a  Republican,  Mr.  Birch- 
ler has  been  identified  with  political  affairs  only 
so  far  as  the  formality  of  casting  his  vote,  for 
office  liolding  and  political  strife  seem  remote 
from  his  absorbing  and  successful  business. 


GEORGE  W.  STITT.  One  of  the  extensive 
raisers  of  onions  and  small  fruits  in  the  vicinity 
of  Beaverton  is  George  W.  Stitt,  owner  of 
seventy  acres  of  finely  improved  land,  and  the 
manager  of  a  paying  and  agreeable  industry. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  in  this  section  to  grow 
onions,  and  at  that  time  the  demand  was  so 
meagre  that  a  wagon-load  filled  all  requirements. 
Needless  to  say  so  small  an  amount  would  not 
go  very  far  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the 
onions  from  this  model  farm  are  of  so  superior 
a  kind  that  they  constitute  a  very  remarkable 
commodity. 

Mr.  Stitt  was  born  in  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
March  22,  1841,  and  in  early  life  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  responsible  and  arduous  side  of 
life.  His  father,  John,  and  his  mother,  Cather- 
ine (Oaks)  Stitt,  were  born  in  Ireland,  and  the 
former  was  a  millwright  by  trade,  an  occupa- 
tion to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life. 
The  father  removed  to  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in 
1838,  and  after  a  short  time  moved  to  Ogdens- 
burg, and  from  there  to  Ottawa,  Ontario.  This 
latter  city  continued  to  be  his  home  for  twelve 
years,  and  there  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  His  death 
occurred  in  Ottawa,  and  soon  after  this  sorrow- 
ful event,  the  family  removed  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  The  family  maintenance  fell  to  a  large  ex- 
tent n]3on  the  shoulders  of  the  son,  George  W., 
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and  he  remained  at  home  until  his  marriage, 
September  8,  1872,  with  Mary  Roady,  of  Ger- 
man descent.  Thereafter  he  hved  in  Oconto 
county,  Wis.,  until  1878,  removing  the  same  year 
to  Portland,  where  he  engaged  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness for  a  couple  of  years.  Not  entirely  content 
with  that  city  he  removed  to  Clarke  county, 
Wash.,  and  engaged  in  farming  for  a  year,  there- 
after settling  on  his  present  farm,  advantageous- 
Iv  located  near  Beaverton. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stitt,  of  whom  William  J.  is  living  at  home; 
Matilda  is  a  resident  of  Portland;  Katie  lives 
in  Seattle;  Lillie  lives  in  Beaverton:  and  Val- 
ley is  at  home.  Mr.  Stitt  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party.  For  several  years  he  served 
as  countv  committeeman,  and  was  at  one  time 
a  candidate  for  county  representative.  He  is 
fraternallv  associated  with  the  Masons,  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  With  his  fam- 
ily he  is  identified  with  the  Congregational 
Church,  towards  the  support  of  which  he  is_  a 
liberal  contributor.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity and  unquestioned  devotion  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  community,  and  his  business  success 
reflects  great  credit  upon  the  agricultural  pres- 
tige of  \\'ashington  countv. 


HENRY  NACHAND.  No  more  interesting 
narrator  of  events  in  the  early  history  of  this 
state  can  be  found  in  Clackamas  county  than 
Henry  Nachand.  Since  his  fifth  year  liis  facul- 
ties have  expanded  under  the  favorable  conditions 
of  this  promising  part  of  the  northwest,  and  his 
observations  and  experiences  have  been  of  so 
profound  a  nature  as  to  fully  justify  his  position 
as  one  of  the  most  erudite  members  of  the  His- 
torical Society. 

Of  stanch  Teutonic  ancestry.  Air.  Nachand  was 
born  in  Peoria,  111.,  November  7.  1842,  but  owing 
to  the  early  age  at  which  he  emigrated  to  the 
west  has  but  faint  recollection  of  his  middle 
western  home.  His  father,  John  Nachand,  was 
born  among  the  peasantry  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
and  when  a  young  man,  in  1836,  emigrated  to 
.'\inerica,  where  for  several  years  he  roved  around 
working  at  his  trade  as  mechanic.  John  Nachand 
was  the  only  member  of  his  father's  family  who 
came  to  America  at  that  time,  but  later  on  he 
had  a  brother.  Phillip,  who  also  located  in  Peoria, 
111.,  where  he  engaged  with  John  in  the  wagon 
manufacturing  business.  After  many  wander- 
ings, and  some  success  as  a  wagon  manufacturer 
in  Peoria,  John  Nachand  started  for  Oregon  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  and  upon  arriving  in  Oregon 
City  bought  a  piece  of  land  which  he  operated 
in   connection      with   his  trade,     .\bout    1855  he 


began  to  raise  vegetables  on  a  small  scale,  but 
finally  the  demand  for  his  commodities  induced 
him  to  branch  out  into  a  very  large  enterprise, 
sufficient  to  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  Port- 
land market.  He  was  thus  engaged  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years.  His  wife,  Catherine  (  Shaffer)  Nach- 
and, was  born  in  .-Vlsace-Lorraine,  France,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  with  her  sisters,  settling 
on  the  prairie  near  South  Bend,  Ind.  Mrs.  Nach- 
and, who  died  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  ■ 
was  the  mother  of  two  children,  one  son  and 
one  daughter,  of  whom  the  former  is  the  oldest. 
The  latter,  Mary,  now  the  wife  of  Theodore 
Himmler,  lives  in  Parkplace,  C)re. 

.\t  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Clackamas 
county  Henry  Nachand  received  his  preliminary 
education,  and  remained  home  with  his  parents 
until  their  death.  As  the  assistant  of  his  father 
in  raising  vegetables  for  the  market  he  learned 
all  there  was  to  be  known  about  this  interesting 
occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  he  worked  in 
the  wagon  shop  built  on  the  homestead,  and 
operated  by  his  father  for  many  years.  During 
the  winter  seasons  the  wagon  building  progresseil 
rapid!}-,  but  during  the  summer  time  the  little 
shop  was  practically  deserted  for  the  more  ex- 
hilarating and  healthful  work  in  the  fields.  He 
married  in  Parkplace,  Ore.,  in  1871,  Mrs.  Lu- 
cinda  Kendall,  the  widow  of  Frank  Kendall,  who 
died  about  1869,  and  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
Perkins.  Mrs.  Nachand,  who  was  a  native  of 
Oregon,  died  July  4,  1880,  leaving  three  children, 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  It  was  the  fate  of 
the  daughter,  the  youngest  in  the  family,  to  die 
on  the  same  day  as  her  mother,  and  within  three 
hours  of  her  death,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  months. 
Henry  Edward,  the  oldest  son,  is  married  and  liv- 
ing with  his  father;  while  Ralph  W.,  the  second 
son,  started  away  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  anil 
has  never  been  heard  of  since.  Mr.  Nachand  is 
independent  in  politics,  and  believes  in  voting  for 
the  man  best  qualified  to  hold  office.  He  is  a  typi- 
cal pioneer,  a  broad  minded  gentleman,  and  a 
most  honored  member  of  the  community  of  Clack- 
amas countv. 


CHARLES  C.  MOLSON.  the  popular  and 
successful  merchant  of  Needy,  was  born  in 
.Schleswig-Holstein,  then  a  ]5art  of  Denmark, 
December  8,  1858,  and  conies  of  a  family  iden- 
tified with  the  internal  wars  which  have  more 
or  less  disintegrated  plucky  little  Denmark.  .\ 
soldier  of  daring  was  Frederick  Molsoii,  the 
father  of  Charles  C,  who  left  his  coopering  es- 
tablishment to  participate  in  the  wars  of  "48, 
'58.  '64-'66,  and  who.  because  of  invaluable  ser- 
AMCes,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 
For  many  years  he  worked  as  a  cooper,  and  his 
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death  occurred  in  his  native  land  in  1884,  at  the 
age  of  sixty  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Doris  F.  Peterson,  who  was  born  in  Glucksburg, 
Denmark,  and  is  at  present  hving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  became  the  mother  of  the  following 
children :  Mary  ;  Kate,  living  in  Alaska  ;  Mrs. 
Lena  Griffith,  of  Los  Angeles ;  Mrs.  Anna  Tem- 
ple, of  Tacoma;  Charles  C,  of  Needy;  and  Fred, 
deceased. 

In  Denmark  Charles  C.  Molson  learned  the 
cooper's  trade  of  his  father,  and  imbibed  many 
useful  lessons  from  the  elder  man's  noble  and 
courageous  life.  Armed  with  a  trade  and  a  fair 
common-school  education,  he  embarked  for 
America  in  1873,  and  from  New  York  took  a 
steamer  for  Panama,  and  from  there  sailed  to 
San  Francisco.  For  two  years  he  lived  in  the 
northern  California  city,  and  thereafter  engaged 
throughout  the  state  in  the  coopering  business 
for  some  time.  He  next  turned  his  atention  to 
quartz  mining  in  different  parts  of  the  west, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Kootenai,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  where  he  was  local  manager  for 
the  Lilloett,  Frazer  River  &  Caribou  Gold  Fields 
Company  in  Kootenai,  for  two  years,  or  from 
1894  until  1896.  After  a  year's  residence  in  San 
Francisco  he  located  at  Needy  in  August,  1898, 
and  soon  bought  out  the  mercantile  business  of 
V.  E.  Cook,  which  he  has  successfully  conducted 
up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Molson  has  a  mod- 
ern little  store  and  a  stock  calculated  to  meet  all 
demands  of  the  citizens  of  Needy,  and  his  cour- 
tesy and  affability  have  materially  assisted  in 
maintaining   his    large   number   of   customers. 

In  1897  Mr.  Molson  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Lola  Price,  and  of  this  union  there  have 
been  born  three  children,  Arvil.  May,  and  Peter, 
all  of  whom  are  living  with  their  parents.  Aside 
from  his  standing  as  a  merchant.  Mr.  Molson  is 
entitled  due  credit  as  an  Indian  fighter,  hav- 
ing given  heroic  service  in  the  lake  counties  as 
a  volunteer  in  a  large  band  of  men.  This  war 
occurred  in  1878-79,  and  was  replete  with  ad- 
ventures and  hair  breadth  escapes  on  the  part  of 
the  white  men.  Mr.  Molson  is  a  Republican  in 
political  affiliation,  and  has  served  for  several 
years  as  a  school  director.  He  is  fraternally  as- 
sociated with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  of  British  Columbia,  and  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  of  Needv. 


EDWIN  L.  CORNER.  In  a  comfortable  little 
home  overlooking  the  Willamette  river  lives  in 
comparative  retirement  Edwin  L.  Corner,  pio- 
neer, furniture  dealer,  merchant,  sawmill  manipu- 
lator, miner,  tanner  and  farmer.  So  varied  an 
assortment  of  occupations  as  those  credited  to 
Mr.  Corner  necessarily  indicate  versatility,  and 
that    his    efforts  have  passed  the  experimental 


stage  argues  also  business  abilit}'  of  a  high  order. 
He  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Ohio,  De- 
cember 22,  1827,  and  comes  of  an  ancestry  for  the 
most  part  identified  with  the  agricultural  under- 
takings of  the  British  Isles. 

George  Corner,  the  father  of  Edwin  L.,  was 
born  in  Cheshire,  or  Chester  county,  a  district 
of  England  bordering  on  the  North  sea,  and  noted 
for  its  grazing  and  dairies,  December  12,  1783. 
About  1795  he  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  father,  William,  the  latter  of  whom  died 
while  crossing  the  Allegheny  mountains  to  Ohio. 
The  youthful  George  apprenticed  to  a  surveyor 
in  Ohio,  who  was  none  other  than  Gen.  Rufus 
Putnam,  and  afterward  settled  down  to  farming 
and  stock-raising  in  the  Buckeye  state,  where  he 
rose  to  prominence  in  general  affairs,  and  where 
he  died  December  29,  1844.  He  married  Susan 
Burlingame,  born  in  Rutland,  Worcester  county, 
Mass.,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  Rufus  Putnam 
of  Revolutionary  fame.  Christopher  Burlingame, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Corner,  was  born  in  New 
England,  and  after  going  to  Ohio  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  Of  the  twelve  children  born 
to  George  Corner  and  his  wife,  five  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  all  grew  to  maturity,  and  at  the 
present  time  two  daughters,  a  son,  and  Edwin 
L.,  are  still  living,  he  being  the  tenth  oldest. 

In  Cornerville,  named  after  his  family,  and 
located  in  Washington  county.  Ohio,  Edwin  L. 
Corner  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  event- 
ually attending  the  Academy  at  McConnelsville, 
the  same  state.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
gaged in  the  carpenter's  trade,  an  occupation 
which  he  followed  for  several  years.  In  185 1 
he  crossed  the  plains  to  Oregon,  the  trip  taking 
four  months,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  the  state 
settled  in  Salem,  where  he  engaged  in  carpenter 
work  and  which  continued  to  be  his  home  for 
six  years.  During  a  portion  of  that  time,  at  the 
time  of  the  Indian  wars  of  1852  and  1853  he  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  other  occupations  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1856  he  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he 
conducted  a  sawmill  for  a  year,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  his  mill  moved  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in 
the  furniture  business  for  three  years.  Later  he 
became  interested  in  the  grocery  business,  and 
still  later  in  running  a  tannery,  but  like  so  many 
others  who  have  once  felt  the  possibilities  of  the 
west,  he  again  longed. to  be  a  participator  in  its 
chances  and  upbuilding.  He  therefore  drove 
across  the  plains  with  a  team  in  1864,  remained 
over  two  winters  in  Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  May 
21,  1866,  again  arrived  in  Salem,  Ore.  Here 
he  engaged  in  a  grocery  business  until  disposing 
of  his  store  in  1872.  when  he  bought  a  farm  of 
sixty-four  acres  in  Yamhill  county.  A  later  lo- 
cation was  at  Sellwood.  Multnomah  county, 
where  he  became  practically  the  father  of  the 
infant  town,  bought  the  first  lot  there  and  built 
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the  first  house.  For  some  time  he  was  busy  at 
getting  wood  out  of  the  timbers,  but  he  soon 
started  up  a  grocery  business  and  continued  the 
same  until  selling  out  in  1893.  To  iNIr.  Corner 
is  due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  postoffice  at 
Sellwood,  as  he  circulated  the  petition  praying 
for  an  office.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  of  the 
town,  and  carefully  looked  after  the  afifairs  of 
Uncle  Sam  for  ten  years.  An  item  of  interest 
in  connection  with  his  pioneer  undertakings  is 
that  he  brought  the  first  organ  across  the  plains, 
and  which  was  the  first  introduced  in  the  state  of 
C)regon.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first  city 
council  of  Sellwood. 

In  Granville,  Ohio.  Mr.  Corner  was  united  in 
marriage  with  ^Nlary  Ann  Wood,  September  6, 
1858,  Mrs.  Corner  being  a  daughter  of  Charles 
Wood,  born  in  England  and  a  hatter  by  trade. 
Mr.  Wood  emigrated  to  Xew  York  July  4,  1830, 
settled  in  Utica,  X.  Y.,  and  later  removed  to  Xew 
Jersey,  where  he  engaged  at  his  trade.  In  1838 
he  removed  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  and  in  1839  to 
Granville,  CJhio,  where  he  was  engaged  in  busi- 
ness until  his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years. 
Mrs.  Corner  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  while  her  husband  was  reared  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  ]Mr.  Corner  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  is  a  member  of  Sellwood  Fire 
Company  Xo.  i,  and  fraternally  is  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Both 
himself  and  wife  are  members  of  the  C)hio  Society 
of  Oreeon. 


WILLIAM  H.  ^lORTOX.  The  name  of 
William  H.  Morton  stands  at  the  head  of  mer- 
cantile and  general  afifairs  in  Beaverton.  of  which 
town  he  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  integral 
part  of  development  and  substantiality.  A  far- 
reaching  merchandise  business  has  been  estab- 
lished by  this  honored  citizen,  from  which  busy 
center  has  radiated  a  practical  interest  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  well-being  of  the  town.  Such  an 
enterprise,  as  is  well  known,  places  the  owner  in 
closer  touch  with  afifairs  than  does  any  other 
kind  of  occupation,  besides  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  adaptiveness  to  public  needs,  the 
store  is  unequaled  in  any  town  in  Washington 
county.  Straightforward  business  metliods,  atten- 
tiveness  to  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  his 
many  customers,  and  a  tactful  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  charac- 
teristics possessed  by  Mr.  Morton  in  common  with 
all  successful  and  popular  merchants  all  over  the 
country.  .A.t  the  present  time  he  is  serving  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  which  he  was  elected  by 
his  Republican  constituents,  and  other  political 
honors  have  come  his  way,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Tlie    representative    of    a    familv    long    associ- 


ated with  Pennsylvania,  ]\Ir.  ^lorton  was  born 
in  Beaver  county.  Pa.,  December  18,  1842,  his 
father,  William,  having  been  born  in  the  same 
county  in  18 19.  The  elder  Morton  was  a  mill- 
wright b}'  occupation,  which  he  followed  for  sev- 
eral years  in  his  native  state,  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  running  a  canal  boat  from  Pittsburg 
to  Lake  Erie.  He  married  Rebecca  Hazen,  also 
born  in  the  same  state.  He  was  fairly  successful 
in  life  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine 
years.  After  his  death  his  son,  William  H.,  went 
to  live  with  his  paternal  grandfather,  but  at  the 
age  of  eleven  was  bound  out  to  other  parties,  re- 
ceiving nothing  for  his  services  but  food  and 
clothes  up  to  his  sixteenth  year.  He  then  started 
out  to  carve  his  own  future,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  left  what  he  had  to  do  for  the  more  im- 
portant call  from  his  country  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  war. 

As  a  private  in  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Pennsylvania  \"olunteer  Infantry,  ^Nlr. 
Morton  was  mustered  in  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  was 
first  sent  to  Washington,  and  afterward  partici- 
pated in  many  of  the  important  battles  of  the  war, 
including  Williamsburg,  with  General  ^IcClellan  ; 
the  Peninsular  Campaign :  Fair  Oaks :  and  sev- 
eral battles  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  stationed 
on  Alorris  Island  for  eight  months  and  a  half, 
and  on  James'  Island  and  John's  Island.  South 
Carolina,  for  one  month.  CHit  of  the  regiment 
that  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  but  sev- 
enty-five could  be  gathered  together  for  muster, 
and  thus  the  grim  spectre  of  bloodshed  hovered 
over  the  brave  little  band  which  so  hopefullv 
started  out  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  L'nion.  Mr. 
Morton  was  in  time  promoted  to  corporal  and  .ser- 
geant, and  after  three  years  of  arduous  service 
was  nnistered  out  at  Philadelphia.  Personally  he 
suffered  many  of  the  deprivations  and  calamities 
of  war,  for  a  wound  in  the  leg  necessitated  re- 
tention in  a  regimental  hospital  for  some  time, 
and  he  also  was  laid  low  with  fever. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Morton  engaged  in  the  pho- 
tograph business  in  Beaver  count} ,  Pa.,  in  which 
he  was  fairly  successful,  and  in  which  he  en- 
gaged for  about  three  years.  The  year  after  the 
war,  in  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
.Mary  Helwick,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1869  removed  to  Mercer  county.  111.,  where  he 
engaged  in  coal  mining  for  four  years.  Follow- 
ing this  experience  he  located  in  Kansas,  which 
state  continued  to  be  his  home  for  twelve  vears, 
and  where  he  engaged  in  a  merchandise  business 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  After  com- 
ing to  Oregon  in  1885  he  lived  four  years  in 
Portland,  and  then  removed  to  Beaverton,  where 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  business.  He  also 
lias  built  up  an  extensive  seed  business,  and  main- 
tains the  only  hothouse  of  any  note  in  Washing- 
ton  cinmt\-.      .Seven   children   ha\-c  been  born   to 
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himself  and  wife:  Emmet;  Florence;  Alice; 
Harry,  living  at  home ;  Venoni,  living  near 
Beaverton ;  Bertha,  a  resident  of  Portland ;  and 
Edward.  Mr.  Morton  is  identified  with  the 
United  Artisans,  and  the  Lions,  and  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  which  he  is  offi- 
cer of  the  day.  He  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Portland. 


Wash.,  from  1876  to  1882.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Grange.  Mary  Frantz,  whom 
Mr.  Meeker  married  December  i,  i860,  died  in 
November,    1902,   leaving   no    family. 


LINDLEY  MEEKER.  Although  Mr.  Meeker 
has  retired  from  the  active  cares  of  agricultural 
life,  he  is  still  remembered  as  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial upbuilders  of  Columbia  county,  his 
former  home.  In  1889  he  purchased  a  portion 
of  the  farm  taken  up  by  his  mother-in-law.  Mrs. 
Frantz,  upon  which  he  conducted  large  general 
farming  and  stock-raising  operations  until  selling 
his  property,  since  which  time  he  has  made  his 
home  with  his  daughter.  Mrs.  Brazee,  in  Port- 
land. Under  his  ownership  the  farm  was  well 
improved,  and  rendered  modern  by  the  latest 
agricultural  devices  and  modern  residence  and 
buildings.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land 
had  been  devoted  to  fruit  culture,  an  enterprise 
greatly  facilitated  by  a  fruit  dryer,  one  of  the 
later  additions  to  the  general  equipment  of  the 
farm.  Mr.  Meeker  owns  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  on  Sauvie's  Island,  in  the  Columbia 
river,  a  portion  of  which  is  improved. 

Of  sturdy  and  industrious  stock,  Mr.  Meeker 
was  born  near  Goshen,  Clermont  county,  Ohio, 
January  25,  1829.  His  parents  were  born  in 
New  Jersey,  thence  moving  to  Ohio  about  1822. 
The  father,  Enoch,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  re- 
moved his  enterprise  from  Ohio  to  Racine,  Wis., 
in  1836,  his  family  joining  him  in  the  new  loca- 
tion the  following  year.  About  1842  he  went 
to  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  and  in  1852,  accompanied 
by  his  sons,  William,  Lindley  and  Enoch,  his 
daughter  Eliza,  and  his  wife,  he  came  overland 
with  ox  teams,  and  spent  the  first  winter  in 
Oregon  at  Scappoose.  In  the  spring  of  1853  the 
father  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  near  Rocky  Point,  now  in 
Multnomah  county,  where  he  died  in  1869,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  and  where  his  wife  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Oregon  Lindley  Meeker 
became  interested  in  saw  milling,  and  in  1861  he 
removed  to  Clarke  county,  Wash.,  where  he 
homesteaded  a  claim,  and  afterward  cleared  one 
hundred  acres  of  timber.  He  engaged  in  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising  there  until  1882, 
and  the  following  year  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  near  Ridgefield,  Wash.,  and 
this  continued  to  be  his  home  until  settling  upon 
his  farm  in  Columbia  county.  A  Republican  in 
politics,  Mr.  Meeker  held  school  offices  for  manv 
vears,  and  was  commissioner  of  Clarke  countv. 


JOHN  F.  KOEHLER.  As  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  intelligence,  the  integrity  and  the 
moral  worth  of  the  citizens  of  Canby  Mr.  Koehler 
occupies  no  ordinary  position.  He  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  this  locality  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  well  spoken  of  by  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  is  sufficient  indication  of  his  character.  By 
a  course  of  industry  and  good  management  he 
has  become  well-to-do  financially,  and  his  fine 
estate  of  eighty  acres,  located  adjacent  to  Canby, 
bears  evidence  to  his  thrift  and  perseverance.  He 
is  now  living  retired,  having  turned  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  over  to  his  son  George.  In 
Canby  he  owns  the  house  and  lot  where  he  re- 
sides and  also  owns  another  house  and  lot  oppo- 
site. 

Frederick  Koehler,  the  father  of  John  F.,  was 
born  in  Pomerania,  Germany,  where  he  was  a 
sheep  herder  and  where  he  died  when  seventy 
years  of  age.  By  his  first  marriage  there  were 
born  five  children,  of  whom  John  F.  was  the 
youngest,  his  birth  occurring  in  Pomerania,  Ger- 
many, February  i,  1838.  By  the  father's  second 
marriage  there  were  five  children  also.  The 
boyhood  of  John  F.  was  spent  in  his  native  land, 
attending  school  and  assisting  in  the  home  duties 
in  so  far  as  his  strength  would  allow.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  began  to  assist  in  his  own 
support,  engaging  as  a  herder  of  sheep,  and  this 
occupation  he  continued  to  follow  until  he  came 
to  the  L'nited  States  about  1863.  The  vovage 
was  made  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  anchor  was 
dropped  at  Quebec,  Canada.  He  at  once  proceed- 
ed to  the  interior,  and  settled  in  Hallowell  town- 
ship, Jefiferson  county.  Wis.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  had  but  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,  he  was  alive  to  her  best  interests,  and 
when  in  1864  a  call  was  made  for  able  bodied 
men  he  joined  the  First  Wisconsin  Cavalry  as  a 
member  of  Company  B,  and  served  as  guard  at 
division  headquarters.  During  his  service  he 
had  been  under  the  command  of  Generals  Sher- 
man and  Thomas,  receiving  his  honorable  dis- 
charge at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  July,  1865.  After* 
his  discharge  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  but  his 
stay  was  of  short  duration,  as  the  next  month 
he  went  to  Sumner,  Bremer  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  bought  eighty  acres  of  prairie  land  and  five 
acres  of  timber.  This  was  the  field  of  his  en- 
deavors until  the  year  1878,  but  in  March  of 
that  year  he  came  to  Oregon,  purchasing  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  He  later  sold 
eighty  acres  of  that  tract,  and  now  has  forty 
acres   of    the    remainder    all    cleared    and    under 
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cultivation,  and  in  addition  owns  another  forty 
acre  tract  which  he  purchased  five  years  ago. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has  been  ex- 
empt from  active  duties,  having  resigned  the 
management  of  affairs  into  younger  hands,  and 
in  his  son  George  he  has  an  able  successor.  _ 

While  a  resid'ent  of  Sumner,  Iowa,  Mr.  Koeh- 
ler  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Sophia 
Hoag,  a  native  of  Wittenberg,  Germany,  born 
June  22,  1845.  In  1867  she  came  to  the  United 
States  alone,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  Wiscon- 
sin, where  she  had  relatives.  Later  she  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  her  marriage  was  solemnized. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Koehler.  as  follows:  George,  of  whom  men- 
tion has  already  been  made;  Mary,  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Price,  who  resides  in  Washington; 
and  John  and  William,  the  •  latter  of  whom 
lives  in  Portland.  The  record  of  the  life  of  Mr. 
Koehler  shows  that  he  has  ever  been  kind,  gen- 
erous and  whole-souled  in  word  and  deed,  and 
his  neighbors  feel  that  they  can  call  upon  him  for 
sympathy  and  help  in  hours  of  need.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Canby  he  takes 
an  active  interest  in  all  its  undertakings  and  has 
filled  the  office  of  trustee  in  that  organization. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  has  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  Sunday  school  work  and  is  now  in- 
structor of  the  oldest  bible  class  in  Canby.  Polit- 
icallv  he  is  a  Republican,  taking  an  interested 
part  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  party. 


CHARLES  T.  HOWARD.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  Charles  T.  Howard  has  given  the 
weight  of  a  strong  character,  of  sound  business 
judgment,  adaptiveness  and  resourcefulness  to 
the  upbuilding  of  Clackamas  county,  and  is  today 
representative  of  all  that  is  fine  in  the  industrial, 
agricultural,  moral,  educational  and  social  com- 
munity of  Mulino  and  vicinity.  He  was  born 
in  Shelby  county,  near  Shelbyville,  III,  July  28, 
1841,  his  family  having  been  established  in 
.\merica  by  an  English  ancestor  who  settled  in 
Maryland  long  before  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  prominence  which  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
this  emigrant  in  the  Colonies  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  known  that  Howard  county,  Md.,  was 
named  in  his  honor.  In  Howard  county  was 
born  the  paternal  grandfather,  William,  a  black- 
smith, storekeeper  and  farmer,  who  left  his  va- 
ried interests  to  shoulder  a  musket  on  the  great 
battlefields  of  the  Revolution. 

Richard  R.  Howard,  the  father  of  Giarles  T., 
was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Md..  November  18, 
1 797,  and  in  his  native  state  served  an  apprentice- 
ship as  miller  and  millwright.  He  removed  to 
( )hio  in  t8i8  and  to  Illinois  in  1821,  in  the  latter 
'itate  .settling  ten  miles  frem  Shelbyville.  In  this 
comparatively  wild  region  he  built  the  first  flour- 


ing mill  in  1832,  and  conducted  the  same  in  con- 
nection with  farming  until  his  emigration  to  Mis- 
souri in  the  fall  of  1845.  The  following  spring, 
in  March,  he  started  across  the  plains  with  ox- 
teams,  being  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Where  Mulino  now  stands  he  took  up  a 
donation  claim  of  si.x  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
and  in  1854  built  the  fine  old  house  now  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  Charles  T.  While  improving 
this  farm  his  energies  reached  out  in  various  di- 
rections, and  he  was  especially  interested  in  sur- 
ve}ing,  to  which  he  devoted  considerable  time. 
In  the  early  days  he  surveyed  many  of  the  roads 
in  Clackamas  county,  his  largest  eft'ort  in  this 
direction  being  the  big  road  from  C)regon  City 
to  Butte  Creek.  The  sawmill  erected  by  this 
early  pioneer  in  1848  experienced  many  years  of 
activity,  but  has  long  since  subsided  into  silence, 
its  water  wheel  and  timbers  and  general  pictur- 
esque appearance  having  long  been  destroyed  for 
the  latter-day  uses  of  man.  However,  a  flouring 
mill,  erected  in  1 85 1,  is  still  a  landmark  in  the 
community,  the  cessation  of  its  usefulness  being 
indefinitely  postponed.  Mr.  Howard  died  No- 
vember 14,  1865,  leaving  innumerable  reminders 
of  his  well-adjusted  and  really  worth  while  life. 
The  little  creek  that  sings  its  way  through  the 
old  claim  owes  its  christening  to  his  appreciation 
of  its  appearance,  and  was  called  by  him  Mill 
creek.  Mr.  Howard  married  Cynthia  Turner, 
who  was  bom  in  Elizabeth  county,  Ky.,  October 
10,  1810,  and  whose  father,  Francis,  a  native  of 
England,  established  the  family  in  Kentucky. 
Eventually  Mr.  Turner  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1816.  Ten  children 
were  born  to  Richard  R.  Howard  and  his  wife, 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son  died  in  October,  1854. 

The  fifth  oldest  in  his  father's  family,  Charles 
T.  Howard  moved  with  his  parents  from  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  was  five  years  of  age  when  the 
memorable  trip  across  the  plains  was  accom- 
plished. He  was  educated  partially  in  the  public 
but  mostly  in  a  private  school,  and  received  a 
practical  and  thorough  home  training.  His  first 
departure  from  the  parental  home  was  in  1862, 
when  he  spent  three  and  a  half  months  experi- 
menting in  eastern  Oregon,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  and  has  lived  here  since. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  he  assumed  entire 
charge  of  the  farm  and  mill,  and  under  his  man- 
agement the  latter  has  undergone  a  complete 
transformation,  having  been  re-built  first  in  1880, 
and  again  in  1890.  In  the  latter  year  new  and 
up-to-date  machinery  replaced  that  of  long  ago. 
and  although  water  power  is  still  maintained, 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  has  been  increased  to 
sixty  barrels  per  day.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  acres  of  his  own  and  sixtv-three 
belonging   to   his   wife   in   the  home    farm,    Mr. 
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Howard  has  under  cultivation  about  one  hun- 
dred acres,  and  besides  stock,  raises  principally 
grain  and  hay. 

In  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Mr.  Howard  married 
Mary  H.  Sanders,  who  was  born  in  Marion 
county,  Ore.,  May  i.  1853,  ^"^  whose  father, 
Asa,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and  was  a  farmer 
in  his  native  state.  Mr.  Sanders  came  to  Oregon 
in  1851  and  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Marion  county.  This 
he  soon  after  sold,  and  in  1857  located  on  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  upon  what  is 
now  a  portion  of  Molalla,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred February  4,  1895.  He  married  Abby  L. 
Woodward,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut,  and 
who  came  west  to  Ohio  with  her  parents  where 
the  marriage  occurred.  Mrs.  Sanders  at  present 
lives  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Howard,  and 
though  seventy-five  years  of  age  possesses  the 
bright  faculties  which  made  her  of  so  great  as- 
sistance to  her  hu.sband  during  his  struggles  in 
the  early  days.  Two  sons  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard,  Claude  S.  and  Bayne  A., 
both  of  whom  are  living  with  their  parents. 

A  Republican  in  political  affiliation,  Mr.  How- 
ard has  been  very  active  in  supporting  his  party 
in  the  west,  and  has  filled  many  offices  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Since  Cleveland's  first  term 
he  has  been  postmaster  of  Mulino,  and  he  has 
also  been  road  supervisor  for  several  years,  and 
justice  of  the  peace  for  one  term.  Diligently  has 
he  attended  Republican  county  and  state  conven- 
tions, antl  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  his  fellow 
townsmen  that  his  political  record  has  been  clean, 
and  above  any  suspicion  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  are  active 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
both  have  been  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  active  promoters  of  the  charitable  and 
social  life  of  the  church.  Both  are  interested  in 
the  spread  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  have  ar- 
dently worked  for  the  prevalence  of  this  com- 
mendable condition.  Mrs.  Howard  is  a  woman 
of  broad  mind  and  great  refinement,  and  her  in- 
fluence upon  the  social  and  intellectual  life  by 
which  she  is  surrounded  cannot  be  too  warmly 
commended.  Mrs.  Howard  has  been  three  times 
elected  secretary  of  the  State  Grange,  and  at 
present  is  holding  that  position.  In  his  person- 
ality Mr.  Howard  is  genial  and  optimistic,  and 
has  the  assurance  and  manner  of  the  typical  man 
of  affairs,  to  whom  all  that  pertains  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  neighborhood  is  of  vital  importance. 


GEORGE  GALBREATH,  who  follows  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising,  was  born  Alay 
8,  1849,  i"  Iowa,  his  parents  being  Sanniel  and 
Sarah  (Spencer)  Galbreath.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  Pennsvlvania  and  resided  in  that  state 


until  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war.  By  trade 
he  was  a  carpenter  and  about  1846  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  all  of  the  family  died  of  cholera 
with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Galbreath.  He 
then  enlisted  in  that  city  for  service  in  the 
American  armv  in  the  war  against  Mexico  and 
as  a  private  he  went  to  the  front  and  took  part 
in  a  number  of  skirmishes.  After  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  he  became  a  resident  of  Iowa, 
where  he  followed  farming  until  his  marriage. 
It  was  in  that  state  that  he  wedded  Sarah  Spen- 
cer, a  native  of  Iowa,  and  there  they  lived  until 
1852,  when  they  started  for  Oregon,  traveling 
in  the  primitive  manner  of  the  times  with  an 
ox-team.  They  had  six  or  ten  yoke  of  oxen 
and  also  brought  with  them  six  or  eight  cows. 
It  required  six  months  to  complete  the  trip, 
which  was  attended  with  many  discomforts  and 
some  dangers,  but  eventually  they  reached  their 
destination  in  safety.  ( )n  arriving  at  The  Dalles 
the  father  there  left  his  cattle  and  other  goods, 
as  it  was  too  late  then  to  bring  them  across  the 
mountains,  and  with  his  family  he  continued  the 
journey  to  Portland  on  an  old  scow.  Mr.  Gal- 
Ijreath  remained  in  Oswego  through  the  succeed- 
ing winter  and  in  the  spring  returned  for  his  cat- 
tle and  wagons,  but  found  that  they  had  been 
stolen  by  the  man  in  whose  charge  he  had  left 
them,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  begin  life  anew 
in  the  far  west  without  a  cent  and  with  no  in- 
fluential friends  to  aid  him.  Bravely,  however, 
he  faced  the  situation  and  in  course  of  time  re- 
trieved his  lost  possessions.  In  1853  he  secured 
a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  .and  twenty 
acres  of  land  in  Washington  county  and  to  the 
development  and  improvement  of  his  farm  he 
gave  his  time  and  labor  until  his  death.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  politics  and  in  educational  and 
church  work  and  was  a  prominent  and  influential 
citizen  of  his  day.  His  co-operation  for  the  gen- 
eral good  proved  an  effective  and  helpful  fac- 
tor in  the  early  development  and  later  progress 
of  his  community  and  as  one  of  the  honored  pio- 
neer settlers  he  deserves  prominent  mention.  In 
the  family  were  eight  children  who  lived  to 
mature  years,  while  two  died  in  infancy.  The 
father  passed  away  at  the  age  of  si.xty-four  vears 
and  the  mother  departed-  this  life  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five  years. 

George  Galbreath  remained  with  his  parents 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  started  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  He  gave 
the  greater  part  of  his  wages  to  his  parents  until 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  thus  assisting  in  the 
support  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
At  the  time  he  left  home  he  made  his  way  to 
Idaho,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  and  pros- 
pecting for  about  twelve  years,  and  in  1877,  fol- 
lowing his  marriage,  he  took  up  his  abode  upon 
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a  farm  near  Tualatin,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
estabhshing  his  home  in  the  midst  of  the  dense 
forest.  He  had  one  himdred  and  eight  acres  of 
land,  all  of  which  was  covered  with  timber,  and 
at  once  he  began  to  clear  away  the  trees  and 
plow  and  plant  the  fields.  As  the  years  have 
passed  this  farm  has  been  transformed  into  one 
ot  the  best  equipped  places  of  the  neighborhood 
and  Mr.  Galbreath  has  very  successfully  carried 
on  general  farming  and  stockraising.  He  makes 
a  specialty  of  the  production  of  onions  and  this 
vegetable  brings  to  him  a  good  financial  return. 

In  1877  occurred  the  marriage  of  George  Gal- 
breath and  Miss  Emma  Walker,  who  came  to  this 
state  in  1852.  This  marriage  has  been  blessed 
with  seven  children :  Bertha,  now  the  wife  of 
Ben  Carpenter ;  Nettie,  Lottie,  Efifie,  Martha, 
Olive,  and  Edna,  all  at  home.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  George  Galbreath  has  served  as  a 
school  director  and  has  largely  promoted  the 
cause  of  education  in  this  locality  by  advancing 
the  standard  of  the  schools.  For  four  terms  he 
served  as  road  supervisor.  He  belongs  to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Lnited  Workmen,  to  the 
United  Artisans  and  to  the  Grange  and  is  the  in- 
surance representative  of  the  last  named.  His 
studv  of  the  political  questions  and  issues  of  the 
dav  has  led  him  to  ally  himself  with  the  Repub- 
lican party. 


JOHN  E.  HEDGES  was  born  October  22, 
1857,  on  the  farm  which  is  still  his  home.  His 
father,  John  E.  Hedges.  Sr..  was  a  native  of 
Mrginia,  born  May  26.  1814,  and  with  his  par- 
ents he  removed  to  Ohio  when  a  small  boy,  the 
parents  being  farming  people.  In  his  early  youth 
he  learned  the  blacksmith's  trade  and  at  the  age  ' 
of  fourteen  years  he  started  out  upon  an  inde- 
pendent business  career  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward earned  his  own  living,  receiving  no  assist- 
ance from  his  parents.  After  reaching  mature 
years  he  married  Catherine  Fulton,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  was  of  English,  German  and  Scotch 
lineage.  In  185 1  they  left  the  Buckeye  state  and 
with  ox-teams  started  for  the  Pacific  coast,  being 
upon  the  road  for  more  than  six  months.  They 
traveled  across  the  hot,  sandy  plains  and  through 
the  mountain  passes,  fording  rivers  and  encounter- 
ing many  hardships  and  dangers,  but  ultimately 
reaching  Oregon,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Ore- 
gon City,  where  for  a  short  time  they  conducted 
a  hotel.  The  father  then  secured  a  donation 
claim  upon  a  part  of  which  our  subject  still  re- 
sides. The  original  tract  comprised  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  but  has  since  been  divided 
among  the  heirs.  It  was  all  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  growth  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hedges,  but  with  characteristic  energv  he 
began  its  development   and  continued  the  work 


of  improvement  assisted  by  his  sons.  He  took 
a  very  active  part  in  opening  up  the  territory  for 
civilization,  was  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of 
educational  interests  here,  and  his  labors  were 
effective  in  advancing  progress  and  improvement 
along  other  lines.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-five 
years  of  age  and  his  wife  reached  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years. 

John  E.  Hedges,  whose  name  introduces  this 
record,  spent  his  youth  under  the  parental  roof, 
acquiring  a  common  school  education  and  early 
becoming  familiar  with  all  the  duties  that  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  agriculturist.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  he  has  carried  on  farming 
and  is  now  largely  engaged  in  raising  onions, 
his  large  crops  of  that  vegetable  returning  to  him 
a  good  financial  income. 

Air.  Hedges  was  united  in  marriage  in  1887 
to  Miss  Alary  I.  Ford,  who  was  born  in  Clacka- 
mas county.  Ore.,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Ford, 
who  came  to  the  Sunset  state  in  the  year  1852 
and  settled  near  Oregon  City.  Here  he  wedded 
Rachel  Bird,  who  had  accompanied  her  parents 
on  their  emigration  to  the  northwest  in  the  year 
1847,  the  family  having  also  been  established  in 
Oregon  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedges  took  up 
their  abode  upon  the  old  home  farm  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  and  their  home  has  been  blessed 
with  the  presence  of  two  children,  Ralph  and 
Clyde.  Mr.  Hedges  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World  and  he  gives  his  political  support  to 
the  Republican  party,  believing  firmly  in  its  prin- 
ciples. The  neat  and  attractive  appearance  of 
Mr.  Hedges'  farm  indicates  his  careful  super- 
vision and  his  progressive  methods  of  farming. 
His  home  is  pleasantly  located  about  three  miles 
west  of  Tualatin  and  both  he  and  his  wife,  being 
native  citizens  of  this  portion  of  the  state,  have 
here  a  Avide  acquaintance. 


SETH  E.  JOHNSON.  Oregon  has  no 
stancher  appreciator  of  its  vast  possibility  than 
Seth  E.  Johnson,  a  resident  of  the  state  since 
187^1,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  builder, 
contractor  and  farmer.  He  was  born  in  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  December  14,  183 1,  and  comes  of  a 
family  long  represented  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, where  was  born  the  paternal  great- 
grandfather, Jonathan,  as  well  as  the  paternal 
grandfather,  another  Jonathan,  the  latter  of 
whom  became  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Her- 
kimer county,  N.  Y.  Simeon  R.  Johnson,  the 
father  of  Seth  E.,  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Her- 
kimer county,  N.  Y.,  and  by  occupation  was  a 
farmer  and  brick-mason.  He  latterly  removed  to 
Oneida  county.  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  where  he  pursued 
his  combined  interests  of  farming  and  masonry, 
and  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
\ears.     Louisa  (Comstock)  Johnson,  the  mother 
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of  Seth  E.,  was  born  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
a  daughter  of  Levi  Comstock,  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  a  carpenter  and  builder  in  Oneida 
county  during  the  greater  part  of  his  active  hfe. 

The  oldest  of  the  two  children  in  his  father's 
family,  Seth  E.  Johnson  attended  the  public 
schools  and  worked  on  the  home  farm,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one  apprenticing  to  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  who  was  none  other  than  his  brother-in- 
law.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  lived 
in  Poweshiek  and  Linn  counties  until  1874,  dur- 
ing which  year  he  came  to  Portland,  and  engaged 
at  his  trade  of  contractor  and  builder  for  six 
years.  At  Sunnyside,  Ore.,  in  1880,  he  purchased 
fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  bush,  improved  the  same 
and  built  a  residence,  and  has  combined  farming 
and  building  with  great  success.  His  farm  is 
well  equipped  and  housed,  and  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral farming  he  raises  fruit  in  a  small  orchard 
five  years  old. 

In  New  York  lyir.  Johnson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Lydia  Comstock,  a  native  of  New 
York  state,  and  daughter  of  William  Comstock, 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  who  came  to  Oregon  in 
1875,  being  now  deceased.  Six  of  the  children 
born  of  this  union  are  living,  while  four  are  de- 
ceased:  Lillian  is  the  wife  of  Alexander  Hunter; 
Susette  is  now  Mrs.  J.  H.  Reed,  of  Douglas: 
Elva  is  the  wife  of  Alonzo  Hunter ;  Berton  is  de- 
ceased;  Bertha  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Deardorff; 
George  resides  on  a  farm  near  Sunnyside ;  Le 
Roy  lives  at  home :  Elmira  and  Elvira  are  twins ; 
and  Nellie  is  deceased.  Mr.  Johnson  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics  and  for  three  years  served  as 
postmaster  at  Sunnyside.  Since  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  has  lived  in  his  comfortable  little  home 
in  Sunnyside.  He  is  one  of  the  popular  and  sub- 
stantial men  of  the  community,  and  enjoys  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  him. 


CHARLES  MOEHNKE.  The  first  settler  of 
Willamette  Falls  was  none  other  than  Charles 
Moehnke,  who  came  from  the  city  of  Portland 
with  a  sawmill,  and  has  since  operated  the  same 
with  distinct  advantage  to  the  commimity.  This 
busy  mill,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Willam- 
ette, has  a  present  capacity  of  twenty  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and  is  equipped  with 
the  latest  machinery  known  in  milling  circles. 
The  two  acres  of  land  occupied  by  the  mill  are 
also  the  home  place  of  the  owner,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  property,  rents  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  for  cattle  pasture. 

In  forging  his  way  to  the  front  Mr.  Moehnke 
has  had  the  advantage  of  certain  ancestral  traits 
usually  connected  with  typical  Germans.  He  was 
born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  March  31,  1840,  his 
father,  Godfred,  and  his  mother,  Dora   (Mollof- 


skie)  Moehnke,  being  also  natives  of  Prussia. 
The  father  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1858,  and 
with  his  family  located  at  Welf,  later  removing 
to  Owen  Sound,  where  he  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1877  h^  removed  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tling ten  miles  east  of  Oregon  City,  where  he 
Ix)ught  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  woods, 
which  he  improved,  and  upon  which  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  This  fine 
property  was  willed  to  Frederick,  his  third 
youngest  son,  who  at  present  owns  and  occupies 
the  land.  Of  the  ten  children  in  the  fam- 
ily, all  attained  maturity,  but  two  are  now 
deceased.  After  Charles,  the  eldest,  came 
Michael,  a  farmer  of  Beaver  Creek,  Ore. ;  God- 
fred, also  a  farmer  of  Beaver  Creek ;  Frederick, 
a  farmer  at  Beaver  Creek;  Christ,  in  business 
with  his  brother  Frederick ;  Louise,  now  Mrs. 
Michael  Schwartz,  of  Portland;  Qiristina,  the 
wife  of  Fred  Bingham  of  Beaver  Creek;  and 
Flora,  now  Mrs.  Christ  Fisher,  of  Beaver  Creek. 

Charles  Moehnke  received  his  preliminarv  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Canada,  where  also 
he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  for  which  he 
had  a  natural  aptitude.  Upon  coming  to  San 
Francisco  in  1875  he  followed  his  trade,  and 
also  contracted  and  engaged  in  building  for  a 
year,  and  in  1876  settled  in  Beaver  Creek,  where 
he  improved  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
from  the  brush.  At  a  later  period  he  disposed  of 
eighty  acres  of  his  land,  and  still  later  sold  the 
remainder,  at  the  same  time  settling  in  Willam- 
ette Falls,  the  possibilities  of  which  he  was  first 
to  recognize  and  utilize.  In  this  community  Mr. 
Moehnke  exerts  an  influence  for  industrv  and 
morality,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  high-minded  citizens.  Various  po- 
sitions of  trust  and  responsibility  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  him,  all  of  which  he  has  discharged 
in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  himself  and 
satisfactory  to  those  who  placed  their  trust  in 
him.  A  stanch  Republican,  he  filled  the  office 
of  postmaster  of  Beaver  Creek  for  eight  years,  at 
the  same  time  conducting  a  general  store'  in  con- 
nection with  his  farming  enterprises.  He  was 
elected  commissioner  of  Clackamas  county  in 
1888,  serving  four  years,  and  two  years  pre- 
viously was  elected  justice  of  the  peace' of  Beaver 
Creek.  In  that  town  also  he  was  a  member  and 
clerk  of  the  school  board.  Mr.  Moehnke  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Christian  Science  Church,  and  is 
among  the  most  faithful  and  enthusiastic  of  the 
members  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

While  living  in  Canada  Mr.  Moehnke  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Justina  Hettmann,  who 
was  born  in  Prussia,  as  were  also  her  parents. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moehnke  were  born  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
are  living:  John  is  a  farmer  of  Polk  county, 
Ore. ;    August  lives  at  home ;    Louise  is  the  wife 
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of  Lynn  Laboo,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  Mary  lives 
in  Willamette  Falls ;  and  Flora,  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Dickev,  lives  in  Seattle. 


J.  N.  FISHER,  who  is  extensively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  conduct  of  a  meat 
market  in  Beaverton,  was  born  in  Ashland 
county,  Ohio,  February  6,  1839.  His  father,  J. 
N.  Fisher,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Wettenburg, 
Germany,  and  by  occupation  was  a  farmer.  When 
a  young  man  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
new  world,  attracted  by  the  better  business  op- 
portunities in  America,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Hannah  Fast,  a  native  of  that  state. 
For  a  short  time  they  remained  in  Pennsylvania 
and  then  removed  to  Ashland  county,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Fisher  devoted  his  energies  to  farm- 
ing. They  became  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: J.  N.,  of  this  review;  William,  of  whom 
no  news  has  been  heard  since  the  war,  and  Clar- 
issa, now  deceased.  When  only  eight  years  of 
age  J.  N.  Fisher  was  left  an  orphan  and  almost 
from  that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  his  own  resources  and 
labors  for  a  living,  so  that  whatever  success  he 
has  achieved  is  the  direct  result  of  his  efforts 
and  capability.  He  remained  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ashland,  Ohio,  until  after  the  inauguration  of 
the  Civil  war,  when  his  patriotic  spirit  prompted 
his  enlistment  and  he  became  a  member  of  Com- 
pany C,  Forty-second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  James  A.  Garfield. 
The  regiment  was  mustered  in  at  Camp  Chase 
and  was  sent  into  Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Fisher 
participated  in  a  number  of  important  engage- 
ments. For  several  days  the  regiment  was  busy 
with  military  service  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumber- 
land Gap  and  later  was  in  the  battle  of  Vicks- 
burg.  whence  Mr.  Fisher  was  sent  to  take  charge 
of  a  post  dispensary  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  until  mustered  out  at  the  close  of 
his  three  years'  term  of  service.  He  was  twice 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Vicksburg  and  spent 
about  a  month  in  the  field  hospital.  After  hav- 
ing been  mustered  out  he  returned  to  Ashland, 
Ohio,  and  thence  went  to  Vineland,  N.  J.,  where 
he  engaged  in  merchandising  until  1873. 

In  that  year  Mr.  Fisher  became  a  resident  of 
the  west,  locating  first  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
about  eighteen  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  continued  to  follow  the  star  of  empire,  and 
eventually  reached  San  Francisco.  After  spend- 
ing three  months  in  that  city  he  came  to  Oregon, 
settling  in  Portland  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Portland  Daily  Bee,  in  1875.  The  same 
year  he  became  a  resident  of  Beaverton,  Wash- 
ington county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  general 


farming  and  in  the  raising  of  vegetables.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  he  is  conducting  a 
meat  market  in  Beaverton  and  is  also  agent  for 
the  Home  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  has 
a  well  equipped  market,,  in  which  he  carries  a 
large  stock  and  a  liberal  patronage  has  been  ac- 
corded him  in  recognition  of  his  business  abil- 
ity, his  energy  and  his  fair  business  methods, 
which  neither  seek  nor  require  disguise. 

In  1878  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Fisher  and  Miss  Delia  C.  Allen,  a  native  of  New 
York.  They  began  their  domestic  life  in  Beav- 
erton and  seven  children  have  come  to  bless 
their  home :  Mary,  Earl,  May,  Lloyd,  Effie,  Dora 
and  Esther.  Of  this  number  Earl  is  engaged  in 
teaching  school  in  Washington  county,  ]\[r. 
Fisher  is  quite  prominent  in  civic  societies  and 
at  the  present  time  is  the  Worshipful  Master  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Beaverton.  He  has  sev- 
eral times  filled  all  of  the  offices  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  is  the  oldest  Mason  in  this  place.  His 
entire  life  has  been  an  exemplification  of  the  be- 
nificent  spirit  of  the  craft.  He  is  also  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  he  has  served  as  commander,  while  of 
the  Washington  County  \''eteran  Home  he  has 
been  president.  In  his  political  views  a  stalwart 
Republican,  he  has  served  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  whether  in  office  or  out  of  it,  he  is  ever  a 
lo}al  citizen,  as  true  to  duty  as  he  was  when  he 
followed  the  stars  and  stripes  upon  southern  bat- 
tlefields. 


JOHN  WISE.  The  name  of  John  Wise  is  as- 
sociated with  all  that  is  substantial  in  Clackamas 
county,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  characteristics,  or  from  that  of  superior- 
ity as  an  agriculturist.  To  Mr.  Wise  this  county 
has  a  twofold  significance,  for  it  not  only  repre- 
sents the  field  of  his  mature  activity,  but  is  as 
well  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  occurred  on  the 
farm  of  his  father,  December  31,  1863. 

George  Wise,  the  father  of  John,  and  who  es- 
tablished the  family  at  a  very  early  day  in  Ore- 
gon, was  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 6,  1820,  in  which  state  he  engaged  in 
farming  for  many  years.  The  prospects  of  gold 
on  the  coast  enlisted  his  interest  in  '49,  and  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  California,  in  the  mines  of 
which  state  he  worked  with  varied  success  until 
1852.  After  a  trip  to  southern  Oregon  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  and  upon  returning  to  Ore- 
gon lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  for  a 
couple  of  years.  1857  witnessed  his  departure 
for  Clackamas  county,  where  he  bought  three 
iiundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  which  he  im- 
proved and  managed  with  considerable  success, 
fn  1886,  while  picking  pears,  he  fell  out  of  the 
tree   and    was   killed,   his  age  at   the   time  beine- 
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sixty-four  years.  Sarah  E.  Elizabeth  (Tong) 
Wise,  the  mother  of  John,  was  born  in  the  east 
and  came  with  her  family  to  Oregon  about  1850, 
locating  on  the  site  of  Mount  Scott.  Mrs.  Wise, 
who  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  five  sons 
and  five  daughters,  died  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
John,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

The  third  oldest  in  his  father's  family,  John 
Wise  worked  hard  on  the  paternal  farm,  and 
attended  the  public  schools  during  the  leisure 
of  the  winter  months.  After  the  death  of  his  sire 
he  carried  out  the  duties  as  administrator  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  various  members  have  come  into  their 
respective  heritages.  The  share  falling  to  John 
consisted  of  fifty-five  acres  of  wild  land,  but  this 
has  since  been  improved.  A  convenient  and  com- 
modious residence  has  been  erected,  as  well  as 
substantial  barns  and  outhouses.  Mr.  Wise  has 
been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  his  neighborhood,  and  among 
the  offices  conferred  on  him  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  school  director,  held  for  six  years ;  school 
clerk  for  two  years;  and  justice  of  the  peace,  of 
which  he  is  now  serving  his  first  term.  Mr. 
Wise  married  Jennie  Byers,  who  was  born  in 
the  east,  and  came  to  Oregon  when  a  young  girl. 
Mr.  Wise  is  popular  and  influential  in  the  com- 
munity of  Clackamas  county,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  its  thoroughly  reliable  and  public  spirited 
citizens. 


JOHN  SAGER.  A  transported  Austrian  who 
has  made  the  most  of  his  chances  in  Oregon  is 
John  Sager,  owner  of  a  finely  improved  farm  of 
thirty-six  acres,  which  he  has  improved  from 
the  bushes,  and  devotes  to  the  raising  of  potatoes, 
grass  and  grain.  Mr.  Sager  was  born  in  Aus- 
tria, December  17,  1837,  and  is  a  son  of  Christian 
and  Lizzie  Sager,  natives  of  Austria,  and  the 
former  a  successful  miller,  farmer  and  business 
man,  who  died  in  his  native  land  in  1899,  ^t  the 
advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  Of  the  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  born  into  the  family,  John 
is  the  third  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  industrious. 

After  completing  his  education  in  the  district 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  in  Austria,  John 
.Sager  continued  to  farm  with  his  father  until 
his  twenty-third  year,  when  he  apprenticed  to 
the  tanner  trade,  having  completed  which  he 
engaged  in  business  for  himself  for  ten  or  twelve 
vears.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  disposed  of  his 
tannery  and  bought  a  farm,  and  in  1885  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  settling  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  He  here  engaged  in  the  tannery 
business  as  an  employe  for  Mr.  Galonson,  and  in 
1887  began  to  work  in  a  tannery  in  Portland. 
After   four  years   of  this   occupation   he   bought 


thirty-six  acres  of  land  at  Stafford,  upon  which 
he  has  since  lived  and  prospered. 

While  still  a  resident  of  his  native  land  Mr. 
Sager  was  united  in  marriage  with  Julia  Wagner, 
a  native  of  that  country,  whose  father,  Jacob, 
was  a  farmer,  and  lived  to  be  seventy  years  of 
age.  Of  the  two  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sager,  Julia  is  the  wife  of  John  Kekel,  a  farmer 
of  Stafford ;  and  John  works  with  his  father  on 
the  home  farm.  Mr.  Sager  is  a  Republican 
in  national  politics,  and  is  in  religion  a  Baptist. 
He  takes  great  pride  in  his  finely  improved  little 
farm,  and  considers  a  fortunate  circumstance 
connected  therewith  a  bubbling  spring,  which 
may  be  relied  on  the  year  round  to  furnish  an 
abundance  of  pure  water.  A  comfortable  home 
has  been  erected  on  the  premises,  and  the  barns 
and  outhouses  are  constructed  with  reference 
to  convenience  and  modern  ideas.  Mr.  Sager 
is  enterprising  and  thrifty,  and  his  property  is 
among  the  best  improved  in  the  county. 


G.  H.  ROGERS.  Although  a  comparatively 
new  comer  to  Willamette  Ealls,  having  arrived 
here  the  latter  part  of  1901,  G.  H.  Rogers  has 
already  established  a  paying  and  thrifty  general 
merchandise  business,  wliich  promises  to  steadilv 
increase  as  the  merits  of  the  owner  and  promoter 
become  known.  A  native  of  Blue  Earth  county, 
near  Mankato,  Minn.,  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  son  of 
Robert  Rogers,  born  in  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  and  a 
farmer  and  stock-raiser  during  his  entire  hfe. 
Un  a  large  scale  the  elder  Rogers  engaged  in 
stock-raising  in  Minnesota,  to  which  state  he 
removed  when  a  young  man,  and  where  he 
became  prominent  in  general  affairs  of  his  dis- 
trict. He  removed  to  Oregon  with  his  family 
in  1889,  settling  with  his  family  at  Newberg, 
where  he  bought  land,  speculated  to  some  extent, 
and  bought  and  sold  stock  on  a  large  scale.  He 
later  removed  to  southern  Oregon,  where  he  also 
farmed,  and  from  where  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington county,  where  he  is  now  living  retired  at 
Scholls.  His  wife,  who  was  formerly  Myra 
Comstock,  was  born  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  and  is 
the  mother  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  G.  H.  is  the  oldest. 

On  the  paternal  farms  in  Minnesota  and  Ore- 
gon, G.  H.  Rogers  was  reared  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  life  agricul- 
tural, and  as  opportunity  offered  he  attended  the 
public  schools,  especially  during  the  leisure  of  the 
winter  months.  He  eventually  entered  Pacific 
College,  after  finishing  which  he  entered  mer- 
cantile life  as  a  clerk  for  the  hardware  firm  of 
W.  C.  Kruger  at  Newberg,  with  which  firm  he 
remained  for  about  six  years.  In  1898  he  be- 
came identified  with  Metcalf  &  Wade,  shingle 
manufacturers,    his    duty    being    to    superintend 
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the  packing  of  the  shingles  for  shipment.  In 
1901,  Mr.  Rogers  came  to  southern  Oregon, 
and  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  hved  at  Gold 
Hill,  a  few  months  later  taking  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  Willamette  Falls,  of  which  town  he 
has  since  been  an  honored  and  highly  successful 
citizen. 

In  Xewberg,  Ore.,  ^Ir.  Rogers  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Grace  Cook,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois,  a  daughter  of  Henry  Cook,  formerly  a 
railroad  man  and  section  foreman,  but  now  a 
farmer  near  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Two  children 
have  been  bom  to  ;\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Blanche 
and  La  Vergn.  ^Ir.  Rogers  is  public  spirited 
and  social,  and  is  fraternally  connected  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  in  which  he  has  held 
high  official  position;  and  with  the  Ancient 
Order  United  Workmen.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  while  a  resident  of  Cowlitz  county. 
Wash.,  served  the  community  as  central  com- 
mitteeman, and  as  delegate  to  the  late  state 
central  committee  convention.  Recently  he  has 
purchased  five  acres  of  land  near  the  town,  upon 
which  he  intends  erecting  a  residence,  and  which 
will  probably  become  his  home  at  a  not  far  distant 
date.  Mr.  Rogers  enjoys  die  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  social  and  business  world  of  Wil- 
lamette Falls,  and  that  his  success  may  be  contin- 
uous is  the  wish  of  all  who  know  and  appreciate 
him. 


RICHARD  PRICE.  It  may  be  said  that  to 
adverse  conditions  Richard  Price  owes  all  that 
his  years  have  brought  him,  for  they  have  served 
to  bring  out  the  strong  and  salient  points  in  his 
character  and  have  imbued  him  with  the  energy 
and  determination  which  grows  from  opposition. 
His  life  began  in  Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  De- 
cember 24,  1835,  his  parents  being  Matthew  and 
Mary  Price,  the  latter  of  whom  died  when  this 
son  was  only  a  lad,  while  the  father  lived  to  be 
over  seventy  years  old.  He  grew  to  manhood 
upon  the  paternal  farm,  receiving  his  education 
in  private  schools  in  north  Wales,  and  remain- 
ing at  home  until  attaining  his  majority.  Being 
of  an  adventurous  spirit,  he  then  left  home  and 
country,  sailing  from  Liverpool  on  the  John 
Bright,  May  30,  1856,  and  arriving  in  New  York 
City,  July  7,  of  the  same  year,  when  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  was  there 
engaged  as  a  valet  for  the  period  of  a  year,  when 
he  received  an  appointment  as  warden  in  an 
insane  asylum,  where  he  remained  a  like  time 
Eager  to  see  more  of  the  country  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  own  he  then  made  a  trip  to 
Kansas,  but  shortly  returned  to  Ohio  and  took 
up  his  old  position,  in  which  he  remained  for  two 
years.  In  i860  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  began   to  work  at  painting,  but   in    response 


to  the  first  call  for  volunteers  in  the  coming 
struggle  between  the  north  and  south  he  enlisted 
in  Compan\-  G,  Third  Regiment  Ohio  Infantry, 
under  tlie  command  of  Capt.  O  T.  Turner.  He 
was  mustered  in  April  18,  1861,  and  discharged 
August  15,  of  the  same  year,  his  period  of  ser- 
vice having  been  for  only  three  rtonths,  during 
which  time  he  was  emplo}ed  in  guarding 
railroads. 

Returning  to  Columbus,  Mr.  Price  formed  a 
partnership  with  a  \Lt.  Jones  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness and  they  continued  successfully  together 
until  1863,  when  he  concluded  to  try  his  fortunes 
in  California.  Disposing  of  his  interests,  he  came 
to  Stockton,  via  Nicaragua,  and  was  there  ap- 
pointed as  warden  in  an  insane  asylum,  in  which 
position  he  remained  a  year.  Interested  in  the 
mining  prospects  of  the  west,  he  then  went  to 
Idaho  and  for  a  short  time  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation, but  foreseeing  and  appreciating  the  many 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  uncertain  fortunes  of 
a  miner  he  desisted  from  that  work  and  coming 
to  Oregon,  made  this  his  home  for  some  time. 
For  a  month  he  remained  at  The  Dalles,  then 
came  to  Portland,  thence  to  Oregon  City,  where 
he  worked  in  the  quarry  which  furnished  rock 
for  the  foundation  of  the  woolen  mills  there. 
In  the  fall  of  1864  he  returned  to  California 
and  was  again  induced  to  take  up  the  life  of  a 
miner,  locating  in  Placer  county,  where  he  mined 
at  Dutch  Flat  throughout  the  winter.  An  acci- 
dent deterred  him  from  continuing  in  this  work, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1865  he  came  to  Portland 
and  secured  a  position  in  a  private  asylum.  Here 
he  remained  four  years,  having  charge  of  the 
farm  connected  with  the  institution. 

September  10,  1868,  Mr.  Price  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Eunice  Jane  Quimby,  who 
was  born  in  Illinois,  May  5,  1847,  the  daughter 
of  E.  L.  Quimby,  whose  sketch  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  work.  After  his  marriage 
Mr.  Price  purchased  forty-five  acres  of  land  on 
Hawthorne  avenue,  covered  with  valuable  tim- 
ber, and  after  clearing  he  sold  thirty-eight  acres 
which  is  now  laid  off  in  city  lots.  L'pon  the  six 
and  a  half  acres  which  he  retained  he  raised  hay 
and  potatoes  and  did  much  teaming  besides  his 
farm  work.  He  brought  the  first  mowing 
machine  to  the  east  side,  and  was  the  first  man 
who  cut  the  trail  from  Thirty-ninth  street  east, 
which  has  since  become  Hawthorne  avenue.  He 
built  his  home  in  1870  and  later  added  to  the 
residence  and  has  also  made  other  valuable  im- 
provements upon  his  ])roperty.  To  himself  and 
wife  have  been  born  five  children,  of  whom  Eben 
D.  is  unmarried  and  makes  his  home  with  his 
parents.  He  was  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  gro- 
cery business.  James  M.  died  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years ;  IMary,  a  graduate  of  the  Portland 
high  school,  is  unmarried  and  makes  her  home 
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with  her  parents ;  Richard  W.  is  married  and 
makes  his  home  in  HartHne.  Wash.,  where  he  is 
employed  in  a  general  store ;  and  Margaret  J., 
the  wife  of  Jesse  D.  BoUam,  has  one  son,  Richard 
E.,  and  she  makes  her  home  with  her  parents. 
All  were  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  the 
youngest  son  was  a  soldier  in  Company  E,  Sec- 
ond Oregon,  in  1898,  and  went  to  Manila  with 
his  company.  In  politics  Mr.  Price  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  religiously  adheres  to  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  Scientist.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  Orient  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  of  East  Portland, 
having  become  an  Odd  Fellow  in  Wales  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  afterward  joined 
in  Columbus. 


JOHN  F.  BROETJE.  One  of  the  first  to 
hew  a  way  through  the  wilderness,  and  make 
a  place  for  the  erection  of  the  little  town  of  Oak 
Grove,  was  John  F.  Broetje,  around  whom  clus- 
ter many  pioneer  memories,  and  to  whom  is  at- 
tributed much  worth  while  endeavor.  Mr. 
Broetje  was  born  in  Oldenburg,  Germany, 
March  i,  1833,  his  father,  Anton  Gerhard,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  same  part  of  the  empire 
in  1782.  The  father  was  a  gardener  and  farmer 
during  his  entire  active  life,  and  died  in  his  na- 
tive land  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  vears.  The 
mother  of  John  F.  Broetje  was  formerly  Mary 
Gesche  Muller,  also  born  in  Germany,  and  who 
lived  to  the  unusual  age  of  ninety  years.  Of 
her  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  seven  grew  to 
maturity,  John  F.  being  the  youngest  in  the 
family. 

Wliile  being. reared  on  the  paternal  farm  John 
F.  Broetje  attended  the  public  schools  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1854, 
crossed  the  ocean  and  settled  in  Springfield,  111., 
where  he  worked  at  blacksmithing  and  lock- 
smithing  for  a  short  time.  Afterward  he  secured 
a  position  as  porter  in  the  capitol  building  at 
Springfield,  and  during  this  time  saw  much  of 
the  feverish  activity  centered  there  before  the 
culmination  of  hostilities  in  the  Civil  war.  The 
gaunt  and  tall  figure  of  the  great  emancipator 
was  a  familiar  one  in  the  halls  of  the  capitol, 
and  from  his  more  humble  position  the  porter 
watched  him  with  ever  renewing  interest.  In 
i860  Mr.  Broetje  removed  to  southern  Illinois 
and  engaged  in  farming  near  Belleville,  and  there 
also  was  inaugurated  his  first  educational  work, 
in  which  he  subsequently  engaged  for  thirteen 
years,  his  longest  stay  in  any  one  locality  being 
eight  years.  He  was  a  popular  and  capable 
teacher,  and  recalls  with  great  satisfaction  this 
particular  epoch  in  his  life  work. 

In  1880  Mr.  Broetje  came  to  Oregon  and  lo- 
cated at  Mount  Tabor,  where  he  opened  up  a 
tloral  establishment,  and  managed  to  work  up  a 


large  and  profitable  trade.  This  continued  to  be 
his  home  for  ten  years,  and  in  1890  he  came  to 
Oak  Grove,  invested  extensively  in  town  real- 
estate,  and  eventually  lost  very  heavily  on  the 
same  because  of  the  general  hard  times.  Never- 
theless, it  was  his  mind  that  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  town,  and  his  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  resourceful  in  planning  for  its  sub- 
sequent development.  He  must  be  mentioned 
particularly  in  connection  with  grape  culture  in 
Clackamas  county,  for  he  is  the  pioneer  agitator 
of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  has  done  much 
to  interest  others  in  it.  In  fact  he  is  the  first 
to  grow  grapes  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  his 
observations  have  been  intelligently  placed  be- 
fore the  public  in  well  written  articles  in  the 
Orcgoiiiaii,  as  well  as  submitted  in  written  form 
to  the  state  agricultural  department.  At  present 
j\Ir.  Broetje  is  living  with  his  son,  Julius,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  large  and  successful  business  as 
florist,  and  in  partnership  with  whom  he  is 
engaged  in  raising  all  kinds  of  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  and  the  high  class  flowers  in  demand 
among  floriculturists.  A  market  is  found  in 
Oregon  City  and  Portland,  and  many  plants  and 
flowers  are  imported  from  the  flower  centers  of 
Europe  and  the  Orient,  especially  from  Japan, 
the  land  par  excellence  of  the  floriculturist. 
Floriculture  in  its  most  advanced  form  has  also 
been  exploited  by  Mr.  Broetje  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  expressive  and  facile  pen,  and  no  one 
thinks  or  describes  more  charmingly  upon  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  nature. 

In  Springfield,  111.,  i\Ir.  Broetje  married  Au- 
gusta Schuchardt,  born  in  Illinois,  a  daughter  of 
h'red  Schuchardt.  who  came  from  Saxony,  Ger- 
many, in  1832.  Six  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broetje.  viz. :  Fred  G.  and  Anton 
G.,  gardeners  and  fruit  raisers  of  Mount  Tabor; 
John  H.,  in  the  same  business  in  Oak  Grove; 
Julius,  head  of  the  hothouse  of  Oak  Grove ; 
Anna,  now  Mrs.  Emial  Bertschinger :  and  Sophia, 
the  wife  of  Jacob  Ott.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
Broetje  is  a  Republican  in  national  politics,  and 
has  actively  maintained  the  principles  and  issues 
of  his  party  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  vot- 
ing da}'s.  Fie  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


JOHN  H.  BROETJE.  One  of  the  paying 
and  interesting  country  enterprises  of  the  vicinitv 
of  Oak  Grove  is  the  sixteen  acre  fruit  farm  of 
John  H.  Broetje,  who  is  keenly  alive  to  the  merits 
of  his  chosen  occupation,  and  has  a  wide  under- 
standing of  all  things  horticultural  and  floricul- 
tural.  Various  fruits  are  brought  to  their  best 
development  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Broetje,  in- 
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eluding  grapes,  berries,  and  many  other  decidu- 
ous fruits.  Also,  he  has  a  little  nursery  stock 
for  sale,  and,  taken  all  in  all,  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  pleasant,  constantly  improving,  and 
financially  satisfactory. 

In  St.' Clair  county,  III,  Mr.  Broetje  gained 
his  first  impressions  of  life  and  work,  he  having 
been  born  there  July  13,  1864.  As  his  name  im- 
])lies,  he  is  of  German  ancestry,  and  his  father, 
John  F.  Broetje,  was  born  in  Oldenburg,  Ger- 
many, March  i,  1833.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Anton  Gerhard  Broetje,  was  born  m  the 
Fatherland  in  1782  and  devoted  his  entire  active 
life  to  farming  and  gardening.  John  F.  Broetje 
came  to  the  United  States  when  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  selecting  Springfield,  111.,  as  a  desirable 
place  of  residence.  Here  he  learned  the  trades 
of  locksmith  and  blacksmith,  and  finally  became 
porter  of  the  capitol  building  at  Springfield, 
with  which  he  was  connected  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  of  several 
succeeding  presidents.  Later  Mr.  Broetje  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  southern  Illinois,  and  after- 
ward combined  the  occupations  of  farming  and 
school  teaching  for  thirteen  years,  one  district 
alone  profiting"  bv  his  educational  work  for  the 
long  term  of  eight  years.  At  Mount  Tabor. 
Ore.,  Mr.  Broetje  conducted  a  very  successful 
floral  enterprise  for  several  years,  and  in  1890 
located  in  Oak  Grove,  where  he  subsequently  lost 
heavily  upon  somewhat  ambitious  land  purchas- 
ing. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  dispel  the  wil- 
derness with  which  he  found  himself  surrounded, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  paved  the  way  for  the 
erection  of  this  prosperous  little  town.  A  broad 
minded  and  cultured  gentleman,  he  has  mater- 
ially advanced  many  lines  of  industry  in  the 
county,  and  has  been  especially  industrious  in 
promoting  the  grape  culture  here  represented. 

At  Oak  Groove,  Ore.,  John  H.  Broetje  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  King,  who 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  came  to  America 
in  1890.  Orlie  King  was  a  man  of  affairs  in 
his  country,  being  engaged  in  surveying  and 
contracting'  for  big  ditches,  tiling  and  work  of 
a  similar  nature.  "  He  died  in  the  old  country. 
Mr.  and  I\Irs.  Broetje  have  one  child,  Dora,  who 
is  living  at  home.  Mr.  Broetje  is  a  wide-awake 
and  enterprising  member  of  the  community,  is 
fraternally  identified  with  the  Modern  Brother- 
hood of  America,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
iniblican.  The  products  from  his  little  farm 
arc  known  all  over  this  locality,  and  are  especial- 
ly prized   in  the  markets  of   Portland. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON  MYERS. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  personalities 
which   have   risen    to    develop    the   resources    of 


the  west,  to  participate  in  the  deprivation  and 
danger  incident  to  the  early  unsettled  conditions, 
and  to  leave  the  impress  of  their  vigorous  strength 
upon  many  activities  here  centered,  is  William 
Henry  Harrison  Myers,  at  present  living  a  re- 
tired life  in  Forest  Grove,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  self-sacrificing  Indian  fight- 
ers of  the  northwest. 

C)f  German  ancestry,  Mr.  Myers,  familiarly 
known  to  his  friends  as  "Buck"  Myers,  was 
born  in  Howard  county.  Mo,,  March  13,  1830, 
his  grandfather,  John,  having  come  from  Ger- 
many when  a  young  man,  settling  in  Kentucky, 
but  removing  to  Missouri  in  181 8.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  early  pioneers  of  Howard  county, 
and  met  a  tragic  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
in  a  battle  in  1827.  In  this  same  fight  was  the 
father  of  Col.  Benjamin  Cornelius  of  Oregon, 
and  the  son  of  Mr,  Myers,  John  W.,  the  father 
of  William  Henry,  was  shot  through  the  shoulder. 
John  W.  Myers  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  when 
a  boy  removed  with  his  parents  to  Missouri, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  for 
many  years.  He  improved  a  farm  in  Howard 
county,  but  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Boone  county,  of  the  same  state,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  185 1.  Through  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth  Adams,  of  Kentucky,  he  became 
identified  with  that  celebrated  family  which  has 
enrolled  among  its  members  two  presidents  of 
the  United  States,  John  Adams,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  ]Myers,  was  born  in  Mrginia,  and  settled 
in  Missouri  in  1818.  There  were  five  children 
in  the  family  of  John  W.  Myers,  of  whom  James 
R.  died  in  Indian  Territory  in  Cktober,  1900, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three ;  William  Henry  Har- 
rison ;  Annie,  widow  of  Henry  Guerin  of  Howard 
county.  Mo. ;  Araminta,  who  died  in  Missouri ; 
and  Dr,  John  T.,  a  practicing  physician  of  Peters- 
burg, III 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  the  early  opportuni- 
ties of  W.  H.  H.  Myers  on  the  Missouri  farm 
were  of  a  very  meagre  description,  and  education 
necessarily  played  an  inconsequent  part.  Never- 
theless, he  recalls  the  long  walks  to  the  nearest 
log  schoolhouse,  with  its  paper  windows  and 
crude  furnishings,  attendance  at  which  he  was 
])remitted  during  the  leisure  of  the  winter  months. 
W'ith  the  passing  of  years  his  educational  chances 
were  materially  broadened,  and  he  attended  Col- 
umbia college  for  a  short  time.  His  father  dying 
in  1851,  he  had  little  to  keep  him  in  any  one 
place,  and  the  bright  reports  from  the  coast 
fired  his  enthusiasm  in  that  direction.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out  across  the  plains  in  the  spring  of 
"32.  his  means  of  locomotion  being  ox-teams, 
and  he  also  had  with  him  a  drove  of  cattle.  The 
course  was  by  the  way  of  Plattsville,  Sweetwater. 
Cal.,  up  the  trail  to  Stockton,  and  by  steamer  to 
Portland,  and  the  little  party  met  with  many  ex- 
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periences  of  a  trying  nature.  Cholera  infested 
the  camp,  and  Mr.  Myers  himself  was  afflicted 
with  sore  eyes  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  glad 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $i  a  piece  for  potatoes  with 
which  to  make  a  poultice. 

On  Sauvie's  Island  J\Ir.  ]\Iyers  engaged  in 
raising  vegetables,  which  were  then  a  prized 
comniodit}',  at  the  same  time  making  his  home 
w'ith  a  cousin,  and  during  the  first  winter  he 
paid  for  his  board  by  getting  out  logs  from  the 
pineries.  His  ability  to  teach  school  stood  him 
in  good  stead  during  the  early  years  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Oregon,  and  after  leaving  the  island 
he  taught  a  little  school  near  Reedville,  Washing- 
ton county.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Rogue 
River  Indian  war  enlisted  his  sympathies  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  gave  up  the  school  he  was 
teaching  at  Corvallis  and  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Capt.  James  W.  and 
Lieut.  L.  F.  Grover.  When  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  he  again  turned  his  attention  to 
teaching  in  Salem  during  the  winter  of  1853-54, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  latter  year  took  charge 
of  a  school  at  Hillsboro.  In  the  fall  he  went  to 
the  mines  of  Colville,  and  while  thus  employed 
the  Yakima  Indian  war  broke  out.  In  an  effort 
to  break  the  power  of  the  Indians  in  that 
region  Mr.  ]Myers  helped  to  organize  Com- 
pany D,  First  Regiment  of  Mounted  Volunteers, 
of  which  he  was  elected  second  lieutenant, 
Thomas  Cornelius  being  captain  of  the  regiment. 
A  most  harrowing  description  might  be  given 
of  the  efforts  of  this  heroic  little  band  to  put 
tlown  the  conflict,  and  overcome  the  power  of 
the  red  men.  An  additional  cause  for  trouble 
was  the  reluctance  with  which  the  volunteers  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  and  which  entailed  no 
small  amount  of  work  for  Lieutenant  Myers  and 
Colonel  Cornelius  in  order  to  promote  a  friendly 
feeling  and  continue  the  work  designed.  The 
amount  of  supplies  provided  these  heroic  vol- 
unteers was  pitiful,  and  in  the  extremity  of  their 
need  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  flesh  of 
their  horses.  One  of  the  saddest  memories  which 
visits  Mr.  Myers  from  time  to  time  is  that  of 
sacrificing  his  beautiful  little  gray  mare,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond,  and  with  which  he  would  have 
]3arted  under  no  other  conditions  than  those  of 
saving  the  lives  of  his  comrades.  Reluctantly 
he  removed  the  saddle  from  his  dumb  companion 
of  many  journeys,  and  it  is  doubtful  if,  in  the 
intervening  years,  he  has  ever  failed  to  recall 
the  doleful  incident  when  seeing  other  beauti- 
ful gray  mares.  The  sacrifices  of  the  volunteers 
had  its  compensations  in  the  end,  for  the  Indians 
were  overcome,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  signed. 
An  item  worthy  of  mention  during  this  cam- 
paign is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Myers  cut  the  first 
horse  steak  eaten  by  Colonel  Kelly,  afterward 
a  United   States   senator.     It  was  in  connection 


with  this  war  that  Mr.  Myers  distinguished  him- 
self by  great  bravery.  With  two  companions 
he  was  sent  through  the  Indian  country  to  Lewis- 
ton  to  collect  a  number  of  horses,  with  orders 
to  be  gone  not  longer  than  ten  days,  and  not  to 
return  with  less  than  thirty-five  Indians  for 
guard.  After  collecting  the  horses  the  Indians 
tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  their  passage,  but 
the  brave  men  made  a  dash  for  liberty  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  camp  on  Mill  creek,  a 
distance  of  ninety  miles,  where  re-inforcements 
were  awaiting  them.  For  this  deed  of  daring 
Mr.    Myers   was   heartily  commended. 

Sometime  after  the  Yakima  war  Mr.  Myers 
was  ordered  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  or- 
ganize a  company  of  rangers,  and  he  went  on  a 
campaign  east  of  the  mountains  to  drive  the 
Indians  out  of  that  part  of  the  country.  The 
Mounted  Rangers  were  mustered  out  the  same 
fall,  and  thereafter  Mr.  JNIyers  returned  to  Hills- 
boro, where  he  engaged  in  mining,  teaching 
and  stock-raising.  In  1857  he  returned  to  his 
former  home  in  Missouri  for  the  first  time  since 
leaving  it.  and  upon  again  reaching  the  west  by 
way  of  the  plains  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  from 
there  by  steamer  to  Oregon,  settled  on  a  ranch 
in  Washington  county.  In  1863,  in  Washington 
county,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  ilary 
Jane  Scott,  daughter  of  Samuel  Scott,  and  sister 
of  Judge  Scott  of  Portland.  Of  this  union  there 
have  been  born  the  following  children :  Marv 
Jane,  living  at  home :  Anna,  formerly  principal 
of  the  Sumpter  school,  and  now  Mrs.  Sorenson 
of  Sumpter.  Ore.:  Frances  D.,  a  teacher;  Frank 
S.,  a  commercial  traveler  of  Portland;  and  Cath- 
erine, an  educator.  The  year  1887  was  a  sorrow- 
ful year  for  the  family  of  Mr.  Myers,  for  the 
faithful  wife  and  mother,  cultured,  intellectual, 
and  companionable,  died,  leaving  many  sorrow- 
ing friends  besides  her  immediate  family. 

In  1885,  Mr.  Myers  sold  the  farm  in  Wash- 
ington county  upon  which  he  had  engaged  in 
general  farming,  stock  and  fruit  raising  for  so 
many  years,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Forest 
Grove,  the  better  to  educate  his  children.  Here 
he  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  town,  although  from  a  business 
standpoint  he  is  retired  from  active  labor.  He 
is  well  known  in  politics,  and  has  filled  many 
offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  Mr.  ]\Iyers 
was  deputy  sheriff  under  William  Reeves,  "and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board,  a  mem- 
ber and  president  of  the  council.  He  has  been 
a  candidate  for  the  legislature  and  senate  on 
several  occasions,  but  being  in  the  Democratic 
or  minority  party  was  not  elected.  In  nearly 
every  session  of  the  state  legislature  Mr.  Myers 
has  rendered  effective  service  as  a  lobbyist,  and 
has  turned  his  attention  to  maintaining  a  high 
order  of  legislation,  repeatedly  denouncing  cor- 
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ruption  in  the  legislative  halls.  He  is  an  ex- 
member  of  the  Democratic  state  committee,  and 
ex-chairman  of  the  county  committee,  having 
served  in  the  latter  capacity  a  number  of  times. 
Mr.  Myers  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Associa- 
tion;  the  State  Historical  Society;  the  Indian 
War  Veterans,  of  which  he  was  county  command- 
er ;  and  the  Grange.  Mr.  Myers  is  one  of  the  ster- 
ling personalities  which  have  invaded  the  great 
northwest,  and  his  well  ordained  and  well  exe- 
cuted career  is  viewed  with  pride  by  all  apprecia- 
tors  of  a  fine  and  well  rounded  life. 


DANIEL  RIEMAN.  For  many  years  identi- 
fied with  the  lumber  interests  of  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Daniel  Rieman  has  come  to  be  known  as 
one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  industrial 
life  and  material  advancement  of  the  community, 
through  business  sagacity  and  far  sightedness 
bringing  his  part  of  the  work  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  Oregon 
since  the  fall  of  1862,  having  at  that  date  com- 
pleted the  passage  of  the  continent,  from  his 
birthplace  near  Getty.sburg,  Adams  county.  Pa., 
to  his  present  residence  upon  the   Pacific  coast. 

The  father  of  Daniel  Rieman,  Jonathan,  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois,  having  in 
1854  located  in  Hancock  county,  where  his  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  Of  a 
mnnerous  family  only  three  children  are  now  liv- 
ing: Daniel,  of  this  review,  born  March  7,  1832; 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Ernest,  of  Nebraska  : 
and  Milton,  a  carpenter  of  Portland,  having  set- 
tled in  this  city  in  1882.  David,  another  brother, 
vv'as  a  soldier  in  an  Illinois  regiment,  serving 
three  years  in  the  Civil  war,  and  came  to  Port- 
land in  the  same  year  in  which  ]\lilton  sought  a 
home  here,  dying  in  1895.  aged  fifty-six  years. 
Jonathan  died  in  Illinois  in  iSqg.  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  Daniel  Rieman  was  the  third  son 
and  child  and  in  his  Pennsylvania  home  he  was 
educated  in  subscription  schools.  He  remained 
at  home  until  after  the  removal  to  Illinois,  when 
he  engaged  in  employment  for  himself,  becoming 
interested  in  both  farming  and  saw  milling.  In 
i860  he  decided  to  make  his  home  still  farther  in 
the  west,  making  the  journey  to  Colorado,  where 
he  located  forty  miles  west  of  Denver,  in  Nevada 
(kdch,  remaining  in  that  place  for  two  years. 
At  the  close  of  that  period  he  outfitted  for  the 
continuance  of  the  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  Denver  to  Deer  Lodge  valley  traveling  by 
ox-tcam,  and  after  disposing  of  his  outfit  secured 
another  composed  of  horses  and  wagons  with 
which  they  traveled  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  At 
that  i)nint  the  party  with  whom  he  traveled  were 
disposed  to  scatter  to  the  various  places  of  interest 
and  they  therefore  disposed  of  their  stock  and 
general  outfit  and  parted  company,     Mr.  Rieman 


came  to  the  city  of  Portland,  which  then  consisted 
of  a  town  of  about  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
remaining  but  a  short  time,  however,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Oswego,  Clackamas  county,  and 
engaged  in  business  with  John  Trullinger.  This 
partnership  continued  from  1865  to  1868,  when 
he  entered  the  lumber  business  in  Portland,  con- 
tinuing alone  until  1877,  when  a  joint  stock  com- 
]5any  was  formed,  consisting  of  ex-Governor 
Pennoyer,  M.  S.  Purrell,  John  F.  Coyne,  John 
Schurer  and  Daniel  Rieman.  For  almost  every 
}ear  of  his  continuance  in  the  work  Mr.  Rieman 
served  as  president  of  this  company.  The  com- 
pany purchased  the  mill  of  Knapp  &  Uurrell  and 
operated  the  same  for  twenty-two  years,  .Mr.  Rie- 
man and  Mr.  Pennoyer  eventually  purchasing  the 
interests  of  the  others  and  conducting  the  busi- 
ness alone.  Mr.  Rieman  has  accumulated  quite 
a  large  amount  of  property  in  this  city,  owning 
besides  the  dwelling  where  he  makes  his  home, 
and  which  he  erected  in  1879,  and  several  resi- 
dences which  he  rents.  When  he  built  his  pres- 
ent home  it  was  the  only  house  in  the  block. 

Mr.  Rieman  was  married  near  Astoria,  Clatsop 
county.  Ore.,  in  1878,  his  wife  being  formerl}- 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Wirt,  who  was  born  in  Clatsop 
plains  in  1852,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  C.  Wirt, 
who  came  to  Oregon  in  1844.  He  came  origin- 
ally from  York  county.  Pa.,  locating  first  in 
Iowa,  and  later  settling  upon  the  property  where 
he  now  makes  his  home.  He  is  now  eighty-nine 
years  old,  while  his  wife,  Susan  M.  (Kimball) 
Wirt,  is  seventy-two.  Mr.  Wirt  was  a  tailor  by 
trade  and  followed  this  in  Iowa,  but  when  he 
came  west  he  engaged  in  mining,  first  in  Califor- 
nia, where  he  met  with  success,  investing  his  re- 
turns in  his  present  property.  Besides  Mrs.  Rie- 
man they  have  the  following  children :  Andrew, 
living  in  W'ashington :  Philip,  of  Clatsop  county ; 
.\nna,  the  wife  of  J.  K.  Stevens ;  John,  in  As- 
toria ;  Omer,  in  Clatsop  county :  and  Olive,  the 
wife  of  C.  A.  McGuire,  of  Clatsop.  All  but  the 
first  named  of  the  children  were  born  in  Oregon 
and  educated  in  subscription  schools.  Norris. 
a  brother  of  Mrs.  Rieman,  taught  in  a  district 
school,  having  taken  up  a  donation  land  claim  in 
his  eflforts  to  find  a  location  where  he  would  be 
free  from  the  ague.  Many  have  been  the  changes 
in  the  lives  of  these  two  old  people,  earlv  settlers 
of  the  wilderness  country,  and  who  have  trav- 
eled together  fifty-five  years,  bearing  the  priva- 
tions, hardships  and  dangers  of  their  pioneer  lot 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  which  .should  follow. 
Mrs.  Wirt  is  a  survivor  of  the  fearful  Whitman 
massacre  of  1847. 

The  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rieman  has  been 
blessed  by  the  birth  of  twin  daughters,  .Susan  M. 
and  Sophie  H..  born  in  i87().  They  are  both 
graduates  of  Ihc  high  school  of  this  city  and  Miss 
.Susan  has  also  completed  a  course  in  the  com- 
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mercial  college.  Both  have  been  well  instructed 
in  music  and  in  every  way  are  fitted  to  shine  in 
the  best  society  of  the  city.  In  politics  Mr.  Rie- 
man  is  a  Republican  and  well  informed  upon  the 
principles  and  movements  of  the  party,  but  he 
has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  political  honors. 
He  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  every  worthy  enter- 
prise toward  the  promotion  of  general  welfare, 
and  also  supports  church  work.  Paternally  he 
is  a  member  of  Good  Samaritan  Lodge  No.  2, 
I.  O.  O.  P.,  which  he  joined  in  1870,  and  has  now 
passed  all  the  chairs.  Since  1897  he  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  local  lodge  and  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  His  wife  and  daughters  are 
identified  with  the  auxiliary  Rebekah  lodge  and 
are  enthusiastic  members,  having  passed  all  the 
chairs,  the  mother  being  in  Acme  Lodge  and  the 
daughters  in  Utopia  Lodge. 


CLINTON  BONSER.  The  passing  of  Clin- 
ton Bonser  from  the  scene  of  his  agricultural  and 
general  activity  in  Multnomah  county,  Pebruary 
27,  1902,  is  of  so  recent  date,  that  his  successes 
and  personal  characteristics  are  still  vividly  re- 
called by  his  many  friends  and  associates.  Mr. 
Bonser  was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  when  a 
mere  lad  was  taken  by  his  parents  to  a  farm  in 
Ohio,  where  he  lived  until  twenty-three  years  of 
age.  His  youth  was  uneventful,  the  greater  part 
being  spent  in  hard  farm  work,  and  a  small  part 
in  attendance  at  the  district  schools. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  opportunity  to  come 
west  appeared  an  enchanting  possibility  to  the 
overworked  farmer  lad,  and  that  he  gladly  im- 
proved the  chance  to  drive  a  pair  of  oxen  across 
the  plains  for  another  man.  On  Sauvie's  Island, 
in  the  Columbia  river,  lived  his  paternal  uncle, 
John  Bonser,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  in  '47. 
Thither  went  the  young  man,  and  for  some  time 
made  his  home  with  his  relative.  Prom  1855 
until  1856  he  served  in  the  Oregon  Volunteer 
Infantry,  participating  in  hostilities  until  the 
close  of  the  Yakima  war.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1856  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  A. 
McQuinn,  who  was  born  April  12,  1840,  and  who 
crossed  the  plains  with  her  parents  in  1844,  set- 
tling in  Washington  county.  Ore.  After  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Bonser  started  up  his  little  farming 
establishment  on  Sauvie's  Island,  upon  land 
which  he  had  taken  up  some  time  previously, 
and  lived  there  until  purchasing  the  farm  upon 
which  his  wife  now  lives,  located  on  the  edge  of 
Multnomah  and  Columbia  counties,  and  here 
Mrs.  Bonser  and  her  son,  John  A.,  carry  on  the 
farm  and  dairy.  No  wilder  region  could  be  im- 
agined than  this  same  timbered  land,  upon  which 
no  improvement  had  as  yet  been  made,  and  where 
the  settlers  lived  for  a  time  among  the  crudest 
and  most  inconvenient  conditions.     Where  now 


ply  all  manner  of  water  craft,  busy  with  the  im- 
mense business  of  mills  and  farms,  was  then  a 
very  silent  river,  down  which  Mr.  Bonser  used 
to  go  with  a  row  boat,  bringing  back  with  him 
from  Portland  such  products  as  were  required 
in  the  housekeeping  among  the  protecting  timber- 
lands.  In  the  early  days  he  cut  about  two  thou- 
sand cords  of  wood  from  his  land,  which  he  sold 
to  the  steamers  plying  the  river.  Mr.  Bonser 
made  many  improvements  on  his  land,  and  man- 
aged to  save  considerable  property  and  to  leave 
to  those  dependent  on  him  a  well-conditioned 
and  valuable  estate,  as  well  as  the  memory  of  a 
kindly,  affectionate  and  thoroughly  humane 
nature. 

A  Democrat  in  political  affiliation,  Mr.  Bonser 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  undertak- 
ings in  his  neighborhood  and  county,  and  filled 
some  local  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  was  above  all  else  the  friend  and  promoter 
of  education,  and  although  his  own  youth  had 
been  somewhat  destitute  of  educational  chances, 
that  fact  made  him  all  the  more  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Of  the  nine  children  born  to 
himself  and  wife  the  following  are  living :  Alex- 
ander, of  Portland;  Robert  C,  of  Portland;  Eva 
I.,  a  teacher ;  Viola  A.,  of  Portland ;  and  John  A., 
living  at  home  and  managing  the  home  farm. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Bonser  has 
continued  to  live  on  the  property  improved  b- 
him,  which  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen 
acres.  General  farming  and  dairying  are  main- 
tained, and  about  twenty  cows  are  milked  dail\-. 


F.  P.  LARSON.  Arriving  in  this  country 
with  practically  nothing,  F.  P.  Larson  has  now 
to  show  for  his  industry  one  hundred  acres  of 
about  the  finest  land  in  Clackamas  county,  all 
of  which  represents  a  vast  amount  of  labor  dat- 
ing as  far  back  as  his  coming  here  in  1867.  He 
was  born  in  Sweden,  eighteen  miles  south  of 
Stockholm,  January  6,  1839,  his  father,  Larsh 
Peterson,  being  also  a  native  of  the  same  coun- 
try. The  elder  man  was  a  ship  carpenter  by 
trade,  an  occupation  followed  during  his  entire 
active  life,  or  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight.  His  wife,  formerly  a  Bred- 
kiser,  was  born  in  Sweden,  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  all 
of  whom  are  living,  F.  P.  being  the  oldest  child 
in  the  family. 

In  Sweden  F.  P.  Larson  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion, and  worked  hard  during  his  youth  as  a 
farm  hand.  He  came  to  the  LTnited  States  in 
1866,  and  in  Jersey  City  found  employment  in 
the  brick  yards,  a  year  later,  however,  removing 
to  Oregon  City.  For  eight  months  he  worked 
for  a  fisherman  in  Stafford,  after  which  he  took 
up  a  claim  of  one  hundred  acres,  which  he  has 
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improved  from  the  bush,  built  a  residence  and 
barns  thereon,  and  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing, a  little  stock-raising,  and  a  general  fruit 
business.  In  his  orchard  he  raises  also  berries 
of  various  kinds,  including  strawberries,  and  his 
chief  marketable  commodities  are  grain  and 
potatoes.  While  thus  improving  his  agricultural 
opportunities  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  those  around  him.  but  has  evinced 
a  desire  to  promote  general  prosperity  and  good 
government.  Ordinarily  a  Democrat,  he  is  yet 
sufficiently  independent  in  his  views  to  vote  for 
the  man  ratlier  than  the  organization  he  repre- 
sents. Although  not  particularly  favored  him- 
self from  an  educational  standpoint,  he  appre- 
ciates the  advantages  of  education,  and  as  a 
trustee,  and  for  four  years  a  clerk  of  the  board, 
he  has  materially  advanced  the  chances  of  the 
vouth  of  his  neighborhood.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Grange,  and  one  of  its  chief  promoters  in 
his  locality. 

In  Oregon  City  Mr.  Larson  was  married  to 
Sarah  J.  Benson,  a  native  of  Oregon,  and  whose 
father,  John  Benson,  was  born  in  the  east, 
crossed  the  plains  at  an  early  day,  and  died  on 
his  farm  in  the  southern  part  of  Oregon.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lar- 
son, five  of  whom  are  living:  Charles,  Oscar. 
Edna,  Clarence,  and  Leo.  Adell,  the  third 
oldest,  is  deceased. 


JACOB  R.  MILLER,  deceased,  formerly  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hotel  Cornelius,  in  the  village  of 
that  name,  was  one  of  the  enterprising  men  of 
his  locality,  and  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation 
as  citizen  and  business  man.  Mr.  Miller's  pro- 
genitors lived  and  prospered  for  several  centu- 
ries in  Germany,  in  which  country  he  himself 
was  born  in  Baden,  July  25,  1837.  As  was,  and 
is  still  customary  in  the  Fatherland,  he  started 
out  to  carve  his  own  future  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
his  choice  lying  with  the  toilers  of  the  sea  rather 
than  with  those  of  the  land.  The  sailing  vessel 
which  brought  him  to  America  was  forty-three 
days  en  route,  and  finally  landed  in  New  York 
harbor  after  the  usual  number  of  experiences 
with  storm  and  calm. 

In  his  adopted  country  Mr.  Miller  found  em- 
ployment on  a  farm,  his  return  for  services  ren- 
dered being  board  and  clothes,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  four  years,  $50  in  money.  With  this  roll  he 
lietook  himself  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he 
worked  in  a  bakery  shop,  but  soon  after  proceeded 
to  the  vicinity  of  Springfield,  111.,  where  he 
lived  until  the  year  of  his  marriage,  which  was 
1839.  Thereafter  he  removed  to  Jacksonville, 
the  same  state,  and  while  living  there  the  war 
broke  out  and  there  was  need  of  the  services  of 
all  able  bodied  men. 


As  a  private  Mr.  Miller  enlisted  in  Company 
I,  Fiftieth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
strife,  including  Shiloh,  Franklin.  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  and  others,  and  after  his  discharge 
he  re-enlisted,  in  1865,  in  Company  I,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  Illinois  Infantry.  The  com- 
pany was  finally  divided,  and  he  went  with  an 
independent  section  under  General  Johnson,  to 
Dalton,  Atlanta,  West  Point,  Jackson  and  Grif- 
fith, the  latter  of  which  was  held  by  the  inde- 
pendent company  until  January  10,  1866.  Dur- 
ing the  service  Air.  Miller  suffered  many  of  the 
deprivations  and  vicissitudes  of  warfare,  and 
among  his  other  troubles  had  a  long  siege  of 
typhoid  fever.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
service  as  first  musician,  and  thereafter  returned 
to  his  home  in  Lincoln,  111.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  he  removed  to  Johnson  county,  Neb.,  where 
he  homesteaded  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  upon  which  he  lived  and  prospered  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  \\'alla  Walla,  Wash.,  Mr. 
Miller  investigated  the  prospects  for  a  permanent 
residence,  but  after  a  few  months  returned  to 
this  state,  and  in  December,  1887,  took  up  his  per- 
manent residence  in  Cornelius.  For  many  years  he 
was  engaged  in  a  livery  business,  and  in  1893 
bought  the  St.  Joseph  Hotel,  now  the  Cornelius, 
which  he  afterward  managed  with  gratifying 
results. 

Twice  married,  Mr.  Aliller  married  first,  Mary 
E.  Brewster,  who  bore  him  eight  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  living ;  Lizzie  Ella.  Jeannette  ( de- 
ceased), Emma,  Stella,  James,  Walter  and  Alvin. 
The  present  Mrs.  Miller  was  formerly  Anna 
.\gger.  of  Portland,  and  she  is  the  mother  of 
one  child,  Inez.  Mr.  Miller  was  variously  inter- 
ested in  social  and  fraternal  organizations  in  his 
adopted  state,  including  the  Knights  of  Pvthias, 
Lodge  No.  37,  of  Cornelius :  and  the  Forest 
Grove  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  A  Republi- 
can in  politics,  he  was  a  school  director  for  six 
years,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  town 
council.  His  death  occurred  in  Cornelius,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1903. 


CHARLES  LUCKE.  A  convincing  exam- 
ple of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Clackamas 
county  is  found  in  the  finely  devclo])ed  farm  of 
Charles  Lucke,  whose  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
acres  presents  as  clear  and  thrifty  an  appearance 
as  the  most  exacting  could  desire.  Air.  Lucke 
lias  departed  somewhat  from  general  farming, 
is  much  interested  in  fruit  growing,  and  has, 
among  other  varieties,  three  acres  under  prunes. 
For  the  preservation  of  his  fruit  he  has  a  private 
dryer,  with  a  capacity  of  seventv-five  liushels  at- 
one drying.  The  farm  has  all  the  improvements 
known  to  the  world  of  scientific  agriculture,  and 
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especially  is  its  water  system  adequate  to  all 
needs.  By  the  assistance  of  windmills  water  is 
piped  to  all  parts  of  the  farm,  through  the  com- 
modious residence,  to  the  yards  and  barns,  and 
is  of  a  superior  quality.  Progressiveness  and 
appreciation  of  modern  methods  are  the  distin- 
guishing features  of  this  delightful  home  and 
remunerative  farming  enterprise,  and  none  but 
might  profit  by  the  thought  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  fortunate  owner. 

Mr.  Lucke  is  a  typical  German-American,  and 
was  born  in  Prussia,  June  8,  1855.  His  father, 
Louie,  a  native  of  the  same  northern  province, 
was  a  sheep  herder  by  occupation.  The 
father  came  to  America  in  1867,  settled  first  in 
Illinois,  and  later  in  Iowa,  where  he  bought  land, 
and  from  there  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  where 
he  lived  with  his  son  until  his  death.  His  wife, 
Charlotte,  also  bom  in  Germany,  and  who  ac- 
companied him  to  America,  bore  him  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters,  the  sons  growing  to  matur- 
ity. Charles,  the  fifth  oldest  in  the  family, 
worked  hard  in  his  youth,  and  although  but 
eleven  when  he  came  to  America,  had  received 
some  educational  training  in  the  common  schools 
of  Prussia.  When  quite  yoimg  he  rented  land 
in  Iowa  and  engaged  in  farming,  and  after  liv- 
ing thereon  for  ten  years  sold  out  and  came  to 
Oregon  in  1879.  Fo''  '^wo  years  he  worked  in 
the  foundry  of  Smith  Brothers  in  Portland,  and 
was  later  with  the  Union  Foundry  Company. 
Soon  after  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land  near 
Corvallis,  Ore.,  and  disposed  of  the  same  after 
seven  years  of  comparatively  successful  manage- 
ment. He  then  came  to  Canby  and  bought  his 
present  farm,  upon  which  his  industry  and  fore- 
sight have  wrought  such  marked  change. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Lucke  consists  of  his  wife, 
Ida  (Druschell)  Lucke,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  four  children :  Lora,  Lillie,  Wil- 
liam and  Carl.  The  family  are  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church.  Mr.  Lucke  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  is  at  present  serving  as  school 
director.  He  was  a  candidate  for  road-super- 
visor in  1900,  and  for  the  county  convention 
in  1902.  Mr.  Lucke  is  one  of  the  foremost  far- 
mers of  Clackamas  county,  and  enjoys  the  re- 
spect and  good-will  of  all  who  know  him. 


GEN.  R.  A.  HABERSHAM.  Some  centu- 
ries ago  representatives  of  the  family  of  de 
Hamberg  Hame  left  their  ancestral  home  in  Hol- 
land and  located  in  Yorkshire.  England.  Even- 
tually the  somewhat  complicated  nomenclature 
was  simplified  to  Habersham,  and  as  such  has 
been  dignified  by  the  meritorious  lives  of  those 
bearing  the  name.  The  immigrating  ancestor, 
James,  arose  to  high  prominence  in  the  affairs 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  was  the  first  secre- 


tary of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  under 
Washington,  afterward  succeeding  himself  in 
the  Madison  cabinet.  Also  he  was  a  general 
under  the  banner  of  Washington  during  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  his  son.  Major  John 
Habersham,  led  a  strong  party  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  The  early  members  of  the  family 
were  residents  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
Richard  Habersham,  the  grandfather  of  Gen.  R. 
A.,  was  born  in  Georgia,  of  which  state  he  arose 
to  be  chief  executive. 

Barnard  Elliott  Habersham,  the  father  of  the 
general,  was  born  in  Habersham  county,  Ga., 
and  was  a  minister  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  during  his  entire  active  life.  When  his 
son  had  been  in  Brazil  for  fourteen  years  he 
went  there  also,  and  upon  his  return  to  America 
filled  the  pulpit  of  the  St.  Mathews  Church 
chapel  until  his  death.  On  the  maternal  side 
General  Habersham  is  of  English  and  Scotch 
descent,  his  mother,  Harriett  (Mathewes)  Hab- 
ersham, having  been  born  in  South  Carolina,  a 
daughter  of  John  Raven  Mathewes.  also  born  in 
South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Habersham,  who  died 
in  Oregon,  was  the  mother  of  the  following  chil- 
dren:  Robert  Alexander;  Eliza  Ann, 'of  Port- 
land ;  Richard  Wylly,  who  died  in  Rio  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  and  is  buried  in  the  Cemeterio  do  Caju  ; 
and  Frank  Elliott,  who  died  in  Portland. 

General  Habersham  was  born  in  Clarkesville, 
Habersham  county,  Ga.,  September  7,  1838,  and 
was  reared  in  Madison,  Ga.  x'\fter  completing 
his  training  in  the  public  schools  he  entered  the 
Georgia  Military  Institute  at  Marietta,  Ga.,  of 
which  Col.  A.  V.  Brumby,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  was  superintendent,  and  Major  James  W. 
Robinson  commander.  However,  he  left  the 
military  institution  six  months  before  gradua- 
tion, and  spent  a  year  in  a  machine  shop  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  He  thereafter  assisted  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Girard  &  Mobile  Railroad  from 
Girard  to  Mobile,  and  then  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  navy,  being  placed  for  training  on 
the  revenue  cutter  Harriet  Lane.  Subsequently 
he  was  sent  by  the  government  on  the  Paraguay 
expedition,  his  mission  being  to  collect  indem- 
nity from  Dictator  Lopez  for  the  firing  on  two 
survey  steamers,  in  which  combat  two  sailors 
were  killed.  For  this  Mr.  Habersham  proceeded 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  while  there  met 
chief  engineer  Charles  F.  M.  Garnet,  connected 
with  the  Don  Pedro  Secondo  Railroad,  who 
offered  him  a  position  with  him.  As  luck  would 
have  it  the  captain  of  the  ship  gave  him  his  dis- 
charge, as  Lopez  promised  to  pay  the  indemnity, 
and  he  was  therefore  free  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion of  his  engineer  friend.  For  fourteen  years 
he  remained  in  Brazil,  and  during  that  time  ac- 
quired a  remarkable  I  knowledge  of  surveying 
and    engineering    work,    being    principally    en- 
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gaged  on  railroad  and  river  survey,  and  at  times 
was  both  corporation  and  government  surveyor 
and  superintendent  of  construction.  While  in 
Brazil  he  successfully  learned  the  Portuguese 
language,  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  for- 
eigners to  acquire. 

Accompanied  by  his  father  Mr.  Habersham 
returned  to  the  L'nited  States  in  1872,  and 
through  W.  Milnor  Roberts  secured  a  position 
as  surveyor,  in  his  capacity  being  sent  to  the 
coast  in  charge  of  the  original  survey  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Through  his  instru- 
mentality the  jetty  at  Fort  Stevens  was  con- 
structed, and  he  had  charge  of  the  building  of 
the  locks  at  Oregon  City.  For  some  time  he 
was  under  Generals  Mickler,  Wilson  and  Gilles- 
pie, and  Colonel  Powell  on  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia 
rivers,  and  he  located  the  light  house  on  Cape 
Foulweather.  For  four  years  he  was  also  city 
engineer  of  Portland,  and  during  that  time  lo- 
cated the  line  for  water  supply  of  Portland  from 
Bull  Run  river  to  the  city  park,  superintending 
as  well  the  laying  of  the  pipe  in  the  bed  of  the 
Willamette  river  up  to  the  city  park.  Among 
his  other  achievements  as  an  expert  in  his  line 
may  be  mentioned  his  services  in  the  United 
States  engineering  department  in  Oregon  and 
Washington,  in  which  position  he  was  connected 
with  river  and  harbor  improvements  until  his 
appointment  as  surveyor  general  of  Oregon  by 
President  Cleveland,  his  assumption  of  office 
taking  place  in  November.  He  served  four  years 
and  six  months  during  McKinley's  first  term, 
and  up  to  July,  1901,  when  he  retired  from  ser- 
vice. General  Habersham  is  an  exceptional  pen- 
man and  draughtsman,  and  no  more  capable 
surveyor-general  has  ever  held  that  office  in  this 
state. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  General  Habersham 
was  united  in  marriage,  January  7,  1864,  with 
Maria  dos  Reis,  who  was,  born  in  the  Province 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joao  Go- 
mes dos  Reis,  a  physician  who  died  in  Brazil. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  Reis.  was  an  exten- 
sive cofi^ee  planter,  and  the  paternal  great-grand- 
father came  from  Portugal.  The  mother  of 
?^Irs.  Habersham  belonged  to  the  Werneck  fam- 
ily, of  German  descent,  and  which  located  in 
Itrazil  at  an  early  day.  Five  children  were  born 
to  General  and  Mrs.  Habersham,  of  whom 
Rachel  Emma  lives  in  Portland  ;  Francis  Elliott 
is  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business  in  Port- 
land ;  John  Pinckney  is  with  the  Equitable  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  is  stationed  at  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Richard  Edgar  died  at  the  age  of  six- 
It'cn.  and  Mari(|uinba  is  the  youngest.  General 
Habersham  is  a  gold  Democrat  in  political  af- 
filiation, and  is  fraternally  associated  with  the 
ATasons,  having  joined  that  organization  in  Rio, 


as  a  member  of  the  Regeneration  Lodge,  the 
Chapter  and  Consistory.  He  is  now  identified 
with  the  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  and  the  Port- 
land Consistory.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Northwest  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Arch- 
itects. With  his  family  he  is  affiliated  with  St. 
Stephen's  Episcopal  Church  of  Portland.  Gen- 
eral Habersham  is  a  man  of  broad  general  cul- 
ture, remarkable  aptitude  for  the  work  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life,  and  he  possesses  a  trulv 
delightful  and  interesting  personality. 


CLAUS  REHSE,  one  of  the  extensive  farm- 
ers and  large  land  owners  of  Washington 
county,  also  one  of  the  organizers,  the  first  pres- 
ident, and  later  treasurer  and  director  of  the 
Farming-ton  Creamery,  was  born  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  Germany,  April  5,  1853,  and  was 
reared  to  farming  and  practical  hard  work.  In 
his  native  land  he  attended  the  public  schools 
when  the  arduous  home  duties  permitted,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  with  all  a  growing  boy's 
enthusiasm  for  things  full  of  hope  and  possibil- 
ity, boarded  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  America. 
Arriving  in  New  York  City  he  started  at  once 
for  the  west,  and  in  Solano  county,  Cal,  worked 
for  a  year  on  a  farm.  At  this  stage  of  his  career 
he  was  joined  by  his  two  brothers,  the  three 
going  into  partnership  in  the  purchase  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  government  land 
in  Calusa  (now  Glenn)  county,  Cal..  where 
Claus  lived  for  twenty-two  years,  during  four- 
teen of  which  the  brothers  continued  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  business. 

In  1892  Mr.  Rehse  sold  out  his  large  farm  at 
Germantown,  Cal.,  and  bought  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land  upon  which  he  now 
lives,  and  to  which  he  added  at  a  later  day,  so 
that  now  he  owns  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres. 
He  is  responsible  for  the  many  fine  improve- 
ments which  greet  the  beholder  on  every  side, 
and  his  energy,  foresight  and  enterprise  have 
brought  about  a  system  of  farming  which  is  uii- 
e  |ualed  in  this  part  of  the  county.  (.)ne  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  are  already  under  cnlti\a- 
tion.  and  Mr.  Rehse  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing, goat  and  sheep  raising,  and  dairying. 

After  being  in  America  seven  vears,  i\iarch 
16,  1877,  ^^'"-  Rehse  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Louisa  Piper,  daughter  of  Henry  Piper,  a 
native  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  a  resident  of 
Washington  county  since  1893.  prior  to  which  he 
resided  eleven  years  in  California.  He  is  still  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  born  seven  children : 
Annie,  licrtha,  Amanda,  Herman,  .\melia.  Ed- 
s^ar.  and  \"erna.  In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Rehse 
is  a  Re]5ublican,  although  he  entertains  very  lib- 
eral political  ideas.    He  has  never  found  time  to 
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accept  offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow-towns- 
men, but  he  may  be  depended  on  to  firmly  sup- 
port such  of  his  friends  as  are  worthy  of  holding 
important  positions  of  trust.  In  religion  he  was 
reared  a  Lutheran,  a  church  to  which  his  wife 
and  children  belong.  Mr.  Rehse  has  many 
friends  in  Washington  county,  and  he  is  re- 
garded as  an  imi^ortant  element  in  the  county's 
upbuilding. 


LEWIS  F.  CARSTENS.  An  important  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the  lumbering  resources 
of  Washington  county  is  Lewis  F.  Carstens, 
whose  well  equipped  sawmill  on  Dairy  creek, 
four  and  a  half  miles  from  Greenville,  is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  well  known  enterprises  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Carstens  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
state  since  his  ninth  year,  and  came  here  with 
his  parents  from  Lake  county,  Ind.,  where  he 
was  born  December  15,  1861.  The  family  set- 
tled on  a  farm  near  Hillsboro  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  then  removed  to  this  valley,  where 
they  bought  a  farm  and  where  Lewis  F.  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  public  schools. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr.  Carstens 
left  his  home  and  farmed  independently  for  a 
year,  and  then  pre-empted  forty  acres  of  land 
upon  which  he  lived  for  five  years.  He  then 
purchased  the  steam  sawmill  in  which  he  has 
since  been  interested,  and  in  1890  moved  his 
family  to  the  mill,  living  there  until  removing, 
in  1899,  to  the  farm  which  had  been  purchased  in 
1896.  Mr.  Carstens  has  a  wide  knowledge  of 
lumbering,  and  especially  as  it  is  conducted  in 
Oregon,  and  through  his  agency  vast  areas  of 
forest  have  been  devastated  and  made  to  serve  the 
latter  day  purposes  of  man.  His  early  trainmg 
on  a  farm  stands  him  in  good  stead  also  in  his 
adopted  state,  for  his  present  property  is  well 
improved,  and  everything  about  it  suggests  good 
management,  neatness,  thrift  and  enterprise. 

March  9,  1884,  Mr.  Carstens  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Martha  E.  Benefiel,  who  was  born 
near  Greenville,  a  daughter  of  John  W.  and 
Lucy  A.  Benefiel,  natives  of  Harford  county,  Md. 
Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Benefiel  was  first  married  to  An- 
drew J.  Kams.  and  with  him  started  across  the 
plains  from  Illinois  in  the  spring  of  1853.  travel- 
ing \^ith  ox  teams  and  wagons.  The  journey 
however,  was  fraught  with  grief  for  the  young 
wife,  her  husband  dying  of  cholera  near  Fort 
Laramie,  and  one  of  their  two  children  died  on 
the  Snake  river.  After  burying  her  dead  Mrs. 
Kams  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to 
Marion  county.  Ore.,  where  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  lived,  and  made  her  home  with 
them  until  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Benefiel  in  1854. 
The  following  year  she  moved  with  her  husband 
to  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 


acres  in  Yamhill  county,  where  their  life  for  a 
time  was  fraught  with  crudity  and  inconvenience, 
and  was  spent  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
log  cabin.  In  1865  they  removed  to  Washing- 
ton county,  and  for  ten  years  lived  in  the  Purdin 
settlement,  thereafter  living  for  twelve  years  at 
Greenville.  They  came  to  this  farm  in  1875, 
and  here  Mr.  Benefiel  died  in  1898,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years.  Five  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benefiel :  Thomas,  a  miner 
and  prospector  in  Alaska ;  Wilson,  a  resident  of 
Portland,  and  sexton  of  a  cemetery  there ; 
Chaney  L.,  postmaster  of  Manning;  Mrs.  Lewis 
F.  Carstens ;  and  Perry,  who  is  a  mail  carrier  of 
Buckston. 

M.  D.  McDonald.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  born  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1869,  came  to  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1872, 
and  has  resided  here  continually  since. 

Was  bookkeeper  with  Portland  Cordage  Com- 
pany from  1888  to  1892,  resigned  to  take  posi- 
tion with  Portland  Rolling  Mills,  being  employed 
in  same  capacity  until  April  4,  1902,  at  which 
time  the  company  changed  hands  and  in  Septem- 
ber of  same  year  was  appointed  resident  man- 
ager and  agent. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  a  Republican  in  political 
affiliation  and  was  raised  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church. 


PETER  TAYLOR.  The  interest  which  is 
attached  to  the  Oregon  pioneers  is  not  that  of 
curiosity,  but  is  the  visible  expression  of  grati- 
tude which  all  men  feel  toward  those  forerun- 
ners of  civilization  in  the  far  west.  Not  only  a 
pioneer  in  the  state,  Peter  Taylor  is  an  emigrant 
from  the  faraway  land  of  Scotland,  winning, 
through  fidelity  to  the  country  of  his  adoption, 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  citizens  of  Port- 
land, with  whom  so  much  of  his  life  has  been 
spent.  In  the  evening  of  his  life  he  can  look 
back  without  regret,  and  forward  without  fear, 
conscious  that  his  actions  have  been  dictated  bv 
motives  of  strict  integrity  and  honor,  and  in  his 
struggle  with  an  adverse  fate  he  has  not  forgot- 
ten the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  life  which  this  sketch  outlines  began  in 
Perth,  Scotland,  January  30,  1823.  A  very  lim- 
ited education  was  all  that  Mr.  Taylor  received. 
.\s  a  mere  lad  he  had  been  bound  out  to  learn 
the  cabinet  maker's  trade,  but  his  master  having 
failed,  he  served  but  three  years  of  his  time. 
Later  he  went  to  London,  in  1845  ^"g'^ging  in 
his  trade.  After  two  years  spent  in  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  world,  Mr.  Taylor  decided  to  cross 
the  ocean  in  the  hope  of  improving  his  condition, 
sailing  in  1847  ^"^1  arriving  at  New  York  City 
in  November  of  the  same  year.     For  some  time 
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he  found  lucrative  returns  by  working  at  his 
trade,  but  not  vet  satisfied  with  the  outlook  he 
proceeded  still  'farther  west,  locating  in  Harri- 
son, Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  where  he  remained 
seventeen  months.  He  then  removed  to  Musca- 
tine, Iowa,  where  he  followed  house  carpenter- 
ing, but  he  soon  discovered  that  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  strong  current  setting  toward  the 
territory  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Nothing  loath  he 
decided'  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  emigrants. 
With  a  party  of  four,  May  4,  1852,  he  started 
for  Oregon.  His  only  possessions  were  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  as  all  were  short  of 
funds  it  was  a  mutual  affair.  Meeting  with  the 
adversity  of  having  his  wagon  break  down,  Mr. 
Taylor  transferred  his  provisions  to  another 
wagon,  then  shouldering  his  gun  (that  neces- 
sary article  of  those  very  stormy  times)  he 
walked  the  entire  distance  from  ]\Iuscatine  to 
The  Dalles. 

When  crossing  the  Blue  mountains  he  became 
exhausted  from  the  effects  of  fever — was  so  ill 
he  feared  he  would  die,  but  God  in  mercy  sent 
assistance.  He  was  roused  from  the  stupor  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  to  see  five  savages  standing 
over  him.  When  questioned  he  informed  them 
he  was  a  King  George  man.  Instantly  they 
were  his  friends.  Tenderly  they  carried  him 
into  their  settlement  on  the  Umatilla  river  and 
nursed  him  back  to  life  and  health.  When  able 
to  travel  one  of  the  Indians  showed  him  a  trail 
to  The  Dalles.  From  there  he  came  by  boat 
to  Portland,  landing  October  2,  1852,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  numbered  among  the 
city's   enterprising  and   helpful   citizens. 

In  1853  he  went  to  work  in  the  Portland 
Foundry,  organized  by  Captain  Turnbull,  D. 
Monnastes  and  W.  H.  Davis.  This  was  the 
first  foundry  in  Portland.  He  went  to  work  as 
a  pattern  maker  and  remained  with  them  for 
nine  years,  in  1862  leaving  to  take  charge  of 
the  pattern  department  of  the  Oregon  Iron 
Works.  Three  years  later  a  corporation  was 
formed,  the  company  composed  of  the  following 
men :  A.  B.  Hallock.  John  Nation,  John  Thomas 
and  P.  Taylor,  the  first  two  named  being  the  pro- 
moters of  this  company,  which  was  known  as 
the  Willamette  Iron  Works.  This  business  was 
one  of  the  substantial  interests  of  Portland  for 
thirty-five  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  H.  W.  Corbett,  being  then  re-incorporated 
as  the  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Works.  Mr. 
Taylor  had  disposed  of  his  interests  in  1880, 
after  a  connection  of  fifteen  years,  during  which 
lime  he  had  served  for  two  years  as  president, 
and  he  was  thus  saved  the  loss  which  came 
with  the  failure  of  the  company  in   1900. 

In  numerous  ways  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  movements  which  have  character- 
ized the  growth   of  Portland.     The   first   house 


which  he  built  in  the  city,  in  1853,  is  still  stand- 
ing at  the  southeast  corner,  of  Fifth  and  Alder 
streets,  where  it  has  been  moved  from  its  orig- 
inal location,  the  northwest  corner  of  Salmon  and 
Fifth  streets.  In  public  affairs  Air.  Taylor  has 
always  been  found  ready  to  lend  his  aid,  in  local 
politics  supporting  the  men  best  qualified  for 
the  positions  regardless  of  party  lines.  He  has 
not  shirked  his  duty  in  public  service,  serving 
at  one  time  for  three  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  police  commissioners,  and  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  first  \'olunteer  Fire  Com- 
pany of  Portland,  known  as  the  Hook  and  Lad- 
der Company,  formed  in  July.  1853,  in  the  Can- 
ton House,  northeast  corner  of  Washington  and 
Front  streets.  In  1873  he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Mechanics'  Fair  Association,  which 
built  the  pavilion  at  a  cost  of  $16,500.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  vice-president  of  this  association 
from  1879  to  1 88 1.  A  period  of  faithfulness  un- 
surpassed is  his  as  president  of  the  Exempt 
Firemen's  Association,  a  post  which  has  been 
held  for  the  past  twenty  years.  He  is  happy  in 
the  possession  of  the  second  certificate  issued 
by  the  association,  which  shows  he  joined  the 
fire  department  July  29,  1853. 

One  little  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Taylor  is 
illustrative  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  which 
the  pioneers  experienced  in  the  daily  struggle 
to  acquire  the  financial  means  which  were  ab- 
solutely essential  in  the  growth  of  the  new  coun- 
try, which  was  to  become  one  of  the  powerful 
states  of  the  Union.  In  November.  1861,  in 
company  with  a  party  of  men,  he  started  for  the 
John  Day  mines.  At  The  Dalles  they  first  en- 
countered snow,  which  meant  to  them  dangers 
and  hardships  innumerable.  As  they  progressed 
east  the  winter  came  upon  them  more  se- 
verely and  dangers  thickened :  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  the  party  became  separated  and  two  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  The  Dalles,  in  the  mountains, 
they  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  anticipated 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  But  fourteen 
out  of  the  original  number  of  thirty-four  lived 
to  recount  their  efforts,  the  others  falling  vic- 
tims to  the  savages.  The  enterprise  was  a  fail- 
ure, but  it  was  an  example  of  the  courage  which 
animated  the  pioneers  of  those  early  days. 

In  June,  1848,  Mr.  Taylor  married  Sarah  S. 
Heppell,  who  was  born  in  Sunderland,  England, 
July  29,  1824,  and  came  to  America  in  1847. 
When  Mr.  Taylor  decided  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Oregon  he  left  his  family  in  the  middle  west, 
sending  for  them  in  1853,  their  trip  being  made 
via  Nicaragua.  They  reached  Portland  Januarv 
8,  1854.  Seven  children  blessed  the  union  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor,  one  child  being  born  in 
Ohio,  two  in  Iowa  and  four  in  Oregon,  nameh- : 
Sophia  C,  the  wife  of  Professor  Pratt  ;  Douglas 
\\'..  the  manager  of  the  Trinidad  Asphalt  Pav- 
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ing  Company,  of  Portland ;  Nannie  E.,  who 
makes  her  home  with  her  parents ;  Stella  E.,  the 
widow  of  M.  K.  Shippley,  of  Clackamas  county ; 
Charles  H.,  Horace  H.,  and  Agnes  Ci.,  who  died 
in  early  childhood. 

When  Air.  Taylor  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
the  Willamette  Iron  Works  in  1880  he  and  his 
wife  made  a  trip  back  to  their  old  homes  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  also  visited  Ireland 
to  see  an  uncle  who  had  been  mayor  of  Belfast 
four  terms.  They  returned  to  the  scene  of  their 
pioneer  labors  in  Portland  via  New  York  City, 
and  since  that  time  Mr.  Taylor  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  private  affairs. 


JAMES  M.  MOORE  formerly  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trade  of  Portland  and  a  man  of  large 
affairs  in  Portland,  was  born  in  Fond  du  Lac. 
Wis.,  November  21,  1859,  and  comes  of  a  family 
first  represented  in  America  by  one  Abraham 
Moore,  who  emigrated  from  Andover,  England, 
settling  where  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  now  located,  in 
1680.  His  son,  the  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Joseph,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  and  settled 
in  Maine,  in  which  state  was  born  Herbert  Moore, 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  James  M.  Herbert 
Moore  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Water- 
ville,  in  which  town  his  death  occurred  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five,  he  having  served  in  both  the 
Revolution  and  the  war  of  1812. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Moore,  the  father  of  James 
M.,  was  born  in  Waterville,  Me.,  in  1819,  and 
in  early  life  was  apprenticed  as  a  printer  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  via  the  Erie  canal 
in  1843,  3nd  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise 
business  at  the  head  of  Lake  Winnebago.  He 
became  very  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  after  the  completion  of 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  was  one 
of  the  first  to  recognize  the  immense  importance 
of  this  enterprise.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Berlin.  Oshkosh  and  several 
other  towns  sprang  into  being  because  of  his  as- 
sistance in  promoting  their  organization  and  his 
faith  in  their  future  prosperity.  He  became  in- 
terested in  real  estate  and  banking  in  Fond  du 
Lac,  and  at  a  later  period,  or  up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement  in  1887,  manufactured  the  La  Belle 
wagons.  He  is  now  eighty-three  years  of  age, 
and  his  noble  and  disinterested  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  upbuilding  of  Wisconsin  are  fortunately 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  has 
served  the  community  as  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  has  been  foremost  in  promoting 
enterprises  of  a  general  or  humanitarian  nature. 
His  wife,  formerly  Eliza  M.  Conklin,  was  born  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  daughter  of  Henr)-  Conk- 


lin, for  many  years  engaged  in  the  steamboat 
business  on  the  Hudson  river.  Mr.  Conklin 
owned  a  line  of  boats  on  the  Hudson  river,  which 
he  disposed  of  in  1842,  and  entered  land  near 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  There  he  became  well  known 
in  his  neighborhood  as  a  man  of  enterprise  and 
thrift,  and  among  his  other  vmdertakings  was  the 
erection  of  the  first  stone  flour  mill  in  that  vicin- 
ity. The  family  was  originally  from  England, 
the  first  emigrant  settling  on  Long  Island  in 
1648.  Mrs.  Moore,  who  is  still  living,  and  who 
is  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  became  the  mother 
of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living,  James 
M.  being  the  seventh  oldest.  One  of  the  sons, 
Edwin,  now  a  resident  of  Massachusetts,  served 
in  the  Civil  war  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment ;  Charles 
Herbert  is  living  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  mining ;  George,  also  a  miner,  resides 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  Moore 
cyanide  process ;  Alfred  L.  is  superintendent  of 
the  Aloline  Wagon  Works,  at  Aloline,  111. ;  and 
Henry  C.  is  a  capitalist  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  James  M.  Moore  began 
working  in  his  father's  wagon  factory,  and  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  thus  employed  mastered 
every  phase  of  the  business.  Not  content  with 
the  prospects  of  the  Wisconsin  town,  he  came 
west  in  1888,  and  after  a  six  months"  residence 
in  Seattle,  located  in  Anacortes,  Skagit  county, 
Wash.,  where  he  engaged  in  a  general  merchan- 
dise business,  at  the  same  time  being  assistant 
postmaster  of  the  town  and  manager  of  the  wharf. 
After  the  town  was  laid  out  he  demonstrated  his 
faith  in  its  future  by  purchasing  considerable 
real  estate,  and  had  an  addition  of  his  own,  upon 
which  he  erected  a  number  of  residences  and 
public  buildings.  After  disposing  of  his  Wash- 
ington interests  in  1894  he  became  interested  in 
the  sale  of  agricultural  implements  and  wagons, 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  his  territorv  em- 
bracing Oregon,  Washington,  Montana  and 
Idaho.  In  1897  he  moved  his  family  to  Portland 
and  continued  in  the  implement  and  wagon  busi- 
ness until  1899,  when  he  established  himself  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business,  continuing 
in  this  line  until  January,  1902,  at  which  time 
he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Portland  Board  of 
Trade,  which  under  his  administration  was  re- 
organized on  a  new  plan  and  became  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  development  of  trade  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  Other  interests  which 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Moore  are  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  Journal,  of  which  he  was 
the  organizer;  the  St.  Helena  and  Bohemia 
mines,  in  which  he  was  an  extensive  stock- 
holder ;  and  the  Gold  Mining  and  Investment 
Company,  operating  at  St.  Helena  and  Bohemia, 
of  which  he  served  as  secretary  and  treasurer. 
His  interests  in  these  mines  were  disposed  of  in 
1903,  and  he  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Moore 
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Cyanide  Process  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He 
is"  also  interested  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  a  delegate  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  also  represented  the  Portland  Board  of 
Trade  at  the  Tenth  National  Irrigation  Congress 
which  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs.,  Colo., 
October  6-9,  1902.  At  the  meeting  he  was 
placed  as  committeeman  from  Oregon  on  the 
Committee  of  Permanent  Organization  and  was 
the  author  of  the  minority  report  against  the 
merging  of  the  National  Irrigation  Convention 
with  the  Transmississippi  Commercial  Congress, 
which  report  received  but  one  signature  besides 
his  own  and  after  prolonged  debate  the  minority 
report  carried  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
teen to  ninety-one.  At  the  election  of  officers 
Mr.  Moore  was  appointed  as  executive  commit- 
teeman and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  chosen 
as  temporary  secretary  for  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  defeat  of  this  proposed  merger 
was  a  grand  victory  for  Oregon  and  too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Moore  for  the  im- 
portant part  he  took  in  the  movement. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Moore  was  formerly  ^Nlay  E. 
Gary,  a  native  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  whose  parents 
were  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Judge  Gary  of  Chi- 
cago is  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Moore.  To  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren :    Dorothy,  Helen  and  Constance. 


BRUCE  F.  PURDY,  president  of  the  Co- 
operative Milling  Company,  ex-merchant,  large 
land  owner,  and  enterprising  man  of  affairs,  was 
born  on  his  father's  donation  claim  in  the  mission 
bottom,  six  miles  north  of  Salem,  October  16, 
1854.  His  parents,  Aaron  and  Belinda  (Buck- 
lew)  Purdy,  were  natives  respectively  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia,  and  his  paternal 
grandfather,  also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  be- 
came one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of  Ohio,  in 
which  state  he  located  in  1820.  The  grandfather 
made  this  journey  on  horseback,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  and  son,  Aaron. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  Aaron  Purdy  learned  the 
miller's  and  shoemaker's  trades,  and  thereafter 
followed  the  miller's  trade  in  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  until  1844.  A  later  place  of  residence  was 
near  Prairie  Round,  Mich.,  where  he  ran  a  saw 
and  grist  mill  until  1847,  the  same  year  making 
preparations  to  cross  the  plains  and  avail  himseU 
of  the  less  tried  chances  on  the  coast.  With 
three  ox  teams  he  came  overland  in  a  little  more 
than  six  months,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  Co- 
himliia  river  he  was  the  possessor  of  the  inspir- 
ing sum  of  fifty  cents  in  change  and  a  vast  hoard 
of  common  sense  and  determination.  From  that 
]X)int  he  came  to  Tlie  Dalles  by  ox  team,  and 
from  there  went  down  the  Columliia  and  up  the 
Willamette  by  skiff  to  Salem,  locating  for  a  vear 


on  the  John  Savage  place.  In  the  fall  of  1849 
he  removed  to  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres,  where  his  son,  Bruce  P.,  was 
born,  and  this  land  he  traded  for  another  claim 
owned  b\'  a  man  who  had  occupied  it  for  some 
time,  and  who  had  built  a  small  log  house  to  keep 
out  the  storm  and  unruly  elements.  In  this  cabin 
Aaron  Purdy  lived  with  his  little  family  for  a 
few  years,  and  then  bought  a  place  near  Salem, 
and  there  ran  the  mills  of  John  B.  McClain  for 
many  years.  He  became  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  busy  mills,  and  continued  to 
direct  their  affairs  until  about  1863.  That  same 
year  he  removed  to  Waitsburg,  near  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  milling 
business  on  a  larger  scale,  and  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1864.  A  stanch  Republican,  he  held 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  for  many  years, 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternit\'. 
After  his  death,  his  wife  returned  to  Salem, 
thence  to  Goldendale,  Wash.,  and  in  1891  to 
Forest  Grove,  Washington  county,  Ore.,  where 
her  death  occurred  in  1894. 

At  the  old  institute  and  the  public  schools  of 
Salem  Bruce  F.  Purdy  studied  when  opportunity 
offered,  and  besides  received  a  practical  home 
training  on  the  paternal  farm.  From  earliest 
youth  he  became  interested  in  his  father's  milling 
business,  and  in  1875  went  to  Klickitat  county. 
Wash.,  where  he  took  up  government  land  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising,  the  latter 
on  a  very  large  scale.  He  became  prominent  po- 
litically and  otherwise,  and  in  the  fall  of  1890 
was  elected  to  the  first  Washington  state  legisla- 
ture, serving  through  the  regular  and  special  ses- 
sions. In  1891  Mr.  Purdy  located  near  Forest 
Grove  upon  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  and  there  engaged  in  stock-raising  and 
farming  on  a  similarly  large  scale.  During  1894- 
95  he  combined  farming  and  stock-raising  inter- 
ests with  the  management  of  a  little  general  mer- 
chandise store  in  Dilley,  which  town  continued  to 
be  his  home  until  1898.  Mr,  Purdy  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  a  stock  company  to  erect  the 
flour  mills  at  Gaston,  known  as  the  Co-operative 
Milling  Company,  of  which  he  is  president  and 
manager.  He  is  still  the  possessor  of  his  large 
farm,  and  his  time  is  well  filled  with  the  various 
enterprises  in  which  he  is  interested.  In  this 
county  he  has  repeated  his  political  success  ex- 
perienced in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  in 
June,  IQ02.  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Ore- 
gon on  the  Republican  ticket.  He  is  fraternally 
associated  with  the  Masons  and  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Artisans. 

In  1879,  at  Goldendale,  Wash.,  Mr,  Purdy 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Cora  A.  McCime,  a 
native  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  of  which  union  there 
were  born  eight  children  of  whom  seven  survive : 
Gertrude,     deceased,     Nellie,     Clifton,     Enmia, 
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Louis,  Alta,  Bruce,  and  Sidney.  Air.  Purdy  is 
one  of  the  substantial  men  of  this  county,  and  his 
Hfe  has  been  based  upon  broad  and  Hberal  citi- 
zenship, and  filled  with  worthwhile  activities. 


JOHN  THOMAS.  In  referring  to  the  early 
history  of  Mr.  Thomas  we  find  that  he  is  a  native 
of  England,  his  birth  occurring  in  Hereford- 
shire, November  g,  1839.  His  boyhood  and 
youth  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  his  native 
land  and  there  he  gained  valuable  instruction  and 
learned  many  lessons  which  were  to  be  put  to 
good  use  in  after  life.  In  the  year  1877,  having 
heard  glowing  accounts  of  the  boundless  re- 
sources of  this  country,  he  decided  to  come  and 
see  what  good  fortune  was  in  store  for  him.  His 
first  location  was  in  Ridgefield,  Wash.,  where  he 
followed  agriculture  for  the  ensuing  four  years, 
meeting  with  good  results  in  this  undertaking. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon and  for  two  years  conducted  a  hotel  in  Port- 
land. 

Not  satisfied  to  locate  permanently  as  yet,  Mr. 
Thomas  went  to  eastern  Oregon  in  search  of  a 
better  location,  and  while  at  The  Dalles  had 
charge  of  a  ranch  of  six  hundred  acres.  This 
calling  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than 
any  previous  undertaking,  and  he  decided  to  en- 
gage in  it  permanently.  The  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessfully conducting  dairy  interests  are  greater, 
perhaps,  in  no  part  of  the  Union  than  in  the 
district  along  the  Columbia  river.  Near  Cleone, 
in  Multnomah  county,  Mr.  Thomas  leased  a 
ranch  of  thirteen  hundred  acres,  on  which  he 
herds  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  head  of  cat- 
tle, ninety  milch  cows  furnishing  milk  for  his 
dairy.  For  a  number  of  years  he  conducted  a 
cheese  factory,  but  this  industry  has  been  dis- 
continued. Since  coming  to  this  locality  in  1891 
Mr.  Tliomas  has  met  with  good  success  in  his 
calling,  as  is  the  case  with  all  who  come  intend- 
ing to  succeed.  Aside  from  his  farming  inter- 
ests he  finds  time  to  devote  to  fraternal  affairs 
and  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  by  his  membership  in  Columbia 
Lodge. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Thomas  was  cele- 
brated in  1875,  and  united  him  with  Hannah 
Baxter,  whose  death  occurred  while  the  family 
were  residing  in  The  Dalles.  Three  children 
were  born  of  this  marriage,  namely:  William. 
Arthur  E.  and  Charles  C.  Mr.  Thomas'  second 
rnarriage  occurred  in  i88g,  uniting  him  with 
Anna   Poulsen,   a  native  of   Denmark. 


ELLERY  CAPEN  represents  the  third  gen- 
eration of  his  family  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.     Many 


years  ago,  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  his  grandfather 
pegged  shoes  for  the  residents  of  that  town, 
and  his  father,  George  Capen,  who  was  born  in 
Stoughton  in  1819,  devoted  his  entire  active  life 
to  supplying  the  footwear  needs  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  famous  old  Massa- 
chusetts town.  This  shoemaker  of  the  second 
generation  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  for  his  death 
occurred  in  igoi,  amid  the  surroundings  of  his 
youth,  middle  and  old  age.  His  wife  also,  who 
was  formerly  Lucy  Talbot,  passed  her  entire 
life  in  Stoughton,  where  she  reared  her  four  sons 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  deceased. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  1857,  Ellery  Ca- 
pen followed  his  father  and  grandfather's  ex- 
ample, and  set  about  learning  the  shoe-making 
business.  He  obtained  employment  in  a  factory 
where  large  numbers  of  shoes  were  turned  out 
every  year,  and  in  this  way  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  occupation.  Out  of  the  nineteen  years 
spent  in  the  factory  thirteen  were  employed  as 
foreman  of  the  fitting  department,  and  it  will 
thus  be  seen  that  he  was  not  content  to  stay  in 
a  rut,  but  rather  strove  to  get  to  the  top  round 
of  the  ladder.  After  coming  to  Portland  in 
1876,  Mr.  Capen  started  up  a  business  of  his 
own  on  the  corner  of  Salmon  and  First  streets, 
and  in  1878  moved  his  growing  business  to  the 
corner  of  Oak  and  Front  streets,  in  1883  locating 
in  the  Honeyman  block.  He  removed  his  bus- 
iness to  Willamette  Falls  in  1892,  and  erected 
the  present  factory  of  one  hundred  by  thirty-six 
feet  in  ground  dimensions.  His  present  capacity 
is  fifty  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  and  he  employs  ten 
workmen.  A  specialty  is  made  of  men's  and 
boys'  footwear,  and  the  union  stamp  is  to  be 
found  on  every  pair  of  shoes  that  leaves  the 
manufactory.  The  most  modern  machinery  has 
been  introduced  in  the  factory,  and  the  fine  welt 
shoe  turned  out  has  a  market  all  through  Ore- 
gon and  into  East  Washington.  Like  most  men 
who  have  been  obliged  to  start  with  a  small  be- 
ginning and  have  had  to  depend  solely  upon  their 
own  ability,  Mr.  Capen  has  builded  slowly  and 
surely,  and  is  now  firmly  launched  among  the 
substantial  and  reliable  business  world  of  Wil- 
lamette. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Capen  was  formerly  Henri- 
etta Leighton,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a 
daughter  of  George  Leighton,  a  native  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Mr.  Leighton  was  for  many  vears 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shovels  in  Ports- 
mouth, in  which  city  his  death  occurred  at  the 
age  of  fifty-one.  Three  daughters  and  three 
sons  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Capen, 
of  whom  Edith  is  now  Mrs.  Herman  Schade,  of 
Portland  ;  Frank  is  foreman  in  his  father's  fac- 
tory :    Minnie    is   the   wife   of    F.    G.    Smith,    of 
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Portland :  George  is  a  traveling  salesman  for 
his  father :  Bessie  is  living  at  home,  and  Edward 
is  cashier  for  the  Blake,  McFall  Paper  Company, 
of  Portland.  Air.  Capen  is  a  Republican  in  na- 
tional and  local  politics,  a  preference  which  is 
shared  by  his  whole  family.  He  is  a  popular, 
enterprising  and  very  successful  man,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  the  business  and  social  com- 
nnuiitv  in  which  he  lives. 


GEORGE  W.  BIBEE.  The  popular  receiver 
for  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Oregon 
City  is  also  one  of  the  county's  most  enterpris- 
ing citizens,  as  well  as  one  of  the  sincerest  ap- 
preciators  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  this 
great  state.  The  Bibee  family,  of  which  he  is 
a  representative,  has  been  known  for  many  years 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  in  which  former 
state  the  paternal  grandfather,  William  Bibee, 
was  born.  From  there  he  enlisted  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  later  removed  to  Cocke  county,  Tenn. 
Tipton  C.  Bibee,  the  father  of  George  W.,  was 
born  in  Cocke  county,  Tenn.,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  his  district.  Among  his  other  under- 
takings in  the  interest  of  Cocke  covmty  was  the 
laying  out  of  the  town  of  Bybee,  named  for  him- 
self, and  with  the  early  development  of  which 
he  had  much  to  do.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
served  in  a  Tennessee  regiment,  after  which  he 
continued  to  farm  in  Tennessee,  but  eventually 
died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  son  in  Oregon  in 
1899.  He  married  Patience  Gillett,  who  was 
born  in  Cocke  county,  Tenn.,  a  daughter  of  John 
Gillett,  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  member  of 
a  well  known  southern  family  Nine  children 
were  born  to  Tipton  Bibee  and  his  wife,  of  whom 
three  are  living,  George  W.  being  the  second 
oldest,  and  the  only  one  on  the  coast. 

On  the  paternal  farm  in  Cocke  county,  Tenn., 
George  W.  Bibee  was  born  December  2,  1862, 
and  was  educated  primarily  in  the  district  schools 
near  his  home.  His  first  business  venture  in 
Tennessee  was  as  a  merchant,  a  line  of  occu- 
pation continued  until  his  removal  to  Oregon 
in  1886.  In  this  state  he  located  at  Sheridan, 
Yamhill  county,  in  the  employ  of  the  SotUhern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  three  years,  and  after  which  he  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  for  ten  years. 
While  in  Sheridan  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town,  was  postmaster  for  four 
years  under  President  McKinley,  and  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  broad-minded  and  liberal 
promoters  of  the  public  welfare.  October  8, 
1901,  Mr.  Bibee  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  as  receiver  for  the  L^nited  States  Land 
( )fiice  at  Oregon  City,  an  appointment  which 
was   officially   confirmed   by   the   senate  June   8, 


1902,  his  active  assumption  of  office  taking  place 
July  16,  1902.  Thereupon  Mr.  Bibee  sold  out 
his  mercantile  business,  resigned  the  postmaster- 
ship,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Oregon  Citv, 
which  has  since  been  his  home. 

In  Sheridan,  Yamhill  county,  Mr.  Bibee  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Nettie  Chapman,  a  na- 
tive of  Sheridan,  and  daughter  of  William 
Chapman,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  Mr.  Chap- 
man married  Lorinda  Bewley,  who  was  in  the 
Whitman  massacre,  and  was  captured  and  made 
a  prisoner  by  the  Indians.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bibee,  Jessie,  Lulu, 
William  and  Charles.  Politically  Mr.  Bibee  has 
taken  his  place  beside  the  stanchest  supporters 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  interests  of 
which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Yamhill 
count}-  committee  for  eight  years,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  committee.  Fra- 
ternally hs  is  associated  with  Sheridan  Lodge 
No.  64,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  for  sixteen  years  in  Sheridan ; 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  the  Ancient 
Order  Laiited  Workmen.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he 
has  been  a  trustee  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Bibee  is 
a  man  of  marked  ability,  sterling  personal  charac- 
teristics and  unquestioned  public  spirit. 


F.  A.  SLEIGHT.  In  Air.  Sleight  Clackamas 
county  his  a  worthy  official  in  the  capacity  of 
county  clerk,  whose  election  to  office  was  not  of 
his  own  seeking,  and  proves  that  a  man  can  hold 
public  office  without  being  termed  a  politician,  as 
that  word  is  usually  interpreted.  From  early  boy- 
hood he  had  an  earnest  desire  to  be  a  fruitgrower, 
and  that  his  highest  hopes  in  that  respect  have 
been  realized  will  be  assured  when  we  say  that  he 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  Clack- 
amas county,  and,  indeed,  we  might  say  of  the 
state.  His  ranch  of  forty-five  acres  is  planted  to 
prunes,  apples  and  strawberries  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  is  admirably  situated  for  easy  shipping 
facilities,  being  adjacent  to  Canby.  Besides  his 
fruit  farm  he  is  interested  in  the  Willamette 
I'Vuit  Company.  Born  in  Rockford,  111.,  Septem- 
ber zy.  1850,  his  early  days  were  spent  in  glean- 
ing an  education  in  its  public  schools,  and  subse- 
quently he  began  his  business  education  by  taking 
a  position  as  clerk  in  a  commercial  establishment, 
later  taking  up  the  study  of  bookkeeping.  He 
made  his  home  in  Rockford  until  1889,  '"  which 
year  he  removed  to  Portland,  there  engaging  in 
the  canning  business.  In  the  spring  of  1890  he 
removed  to  Oregon  City,  where  he  has  since  re- 
sided. For  two  seasons  he  was  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Oregon  City  Packing  Companv, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  tlie  incorporators,  and  for 
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five  years  thereafter  was  interested  in  a  grocery 
store.  In  the  meantime,  in  1892,  he  purchased 
his  present  place,  and  in  1896  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  favorite  business,  fruit  raising. 

The  father,  Peter  Sleight,  a  native  of  Orleans 
county,  N.  Y.,  settled  in  Illinois  in  the  early  days 
and  was  long  identified  with  the  interests  of 
Rockford.  By  trade  he  was  a  mechanic.  His 
wife,  Lucinda  Rockwell,  was  also  born  in  New 
York.  Her  father,  William  Rockwell,  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  was  of  French  descent.  In  pio- 
neer days  he  settled  in  Winnebago  county,  111. 
Two  of  his  sons  participated  in  the  Civil  war, 
Lucius  D.  serving  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Illinois 
Infantry,  and  Joseph  in  the  Fifteenth  Illinois  In- 
fantry.    Mrs.  Lucinda  Sleight  died  here  in  1891. 

In  Rockford,  111.,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Sleight  and  Miss  Belle  A.  Scougall,  the  lat- 
ter also  a  native  of  that  city.  Three  children  were 
born  of  this  marriage,  namely :  Roy,  Bessie,  and 
Anna.  While  business  affairs  consume  the  most 
of  his  time,  yet  Mr.  Sleight  takes  a  deep  interest 
in  fraternal  matters.  He  was  made  an  Odd  Fel- 
low in  Canby  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  vice  noble 
grand,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Encampment,  be- 
sides being  connected  with  the  Artisans,  Wood- 
men of  America  and  Warner  Grange.  June  2, 
1902,  he  was  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  the  office  of  county  clerk  and  was  elected  by 
a  good  plurality,  taking  the  oath  of  office  July  7, 
1902.  He  is  also  e.x-officio  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  commissioners  court  and  circuit  court. 


THOMAS  E.  HULME.  The  chief  inspector 
of  plumbing  and  drainage  of  the  city  of  Portland 
is  first  of  all  a  practical  plumber,  and  latterly  a 
profound  student  of  sanitation  and  general  muni- 
cipal conditions.  To  the  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant responsibility  he  brings  the  worthy  traits 
of  his  English  ancestry,  augmented  by  a  thorough 
education,  and  years  of  business  experience.  He 
was  born  in  London,  England,  April  3,  1869,  and 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  his  na- 
tive land  attended  a  school  in  Southport,  Eng- 
land. His  father,  Thomas  Hulme,  was  also  a 
native  of  England,  and  was  a  successful  merchant 
in  the  city  of  London.  About  1878  he  brought 
his  family  to  America,  settling  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  where  he  conducted  a  large  mercantile  busi- 
ness up  to  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Portland 
in  1887.  At  the  present  time  he  is  engaged  in 
mining  in  Rossland,  British  Columbia.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather  made  several  trips  to  America, 
but  eventually  died  in  his  native  land.  England. 
Of  the  children  born  to  Thomas  Hulme  and  his 
wife,  Thomas  E.  is  the  oldest ;  Edward  is  a 
graduate  of  Leland  Stanford,  Harvard  and  Cor- 
nell, and  is  now  professor  in  the  University  of 
Idaho ;  Henry  is  a  plumber  of  Seattle ;  Elizabeth 


is  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Lee  of  Seattle ;  Robert  is  a 
resident  of  Portland ;  and  Charles  is  also  living  in 
Portland. 

When  nine  years  of  age  Thomas  E.  Hulme  left 
the  school  at  Southport  and  came  to  America 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Fie  lo- 
cated with  them  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  was  apprenticed  to  a 
plumber  in  St.  Louis,  thereafter  completing  his 
trade  under  the  Doyle  Plumbing  Company  of 
Little  Rock.  In  1887  he  removed  to  Portland 
and  found  employment  with  the  firm  of  Gardner 
&  Company,  plumbers,  and  afterward  plied  his 
trade  in  Anaconda,  Mont.,  and  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Returning  to  Portland  he 
was  identified  with  the  firm  of  Chambers  &  Com- 
pany for  about  two  years,  and  in  1898  was  ap- 
pointed hydrant  inspector  in  the  fire  department 
by  Chief  Campbell,  and  under  Mayor  Mason.  In 
1900  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  plumbing  and 
drainage  by  I\[ayor  Rowe,  and  held  the  position 
throughout  the  term  of  that  executive.  In  1902 
Mr.  Hulme  was  appointed  to  the  same  position 
by  Mayor  George  H.  Williams,  his  responsibility 
at  the  present  time  being  a  serious  one  because 
in  all  its  history  Portland  has  never  moved  for- 
ward with  such  rapid  pace,  or  planned  for  the 
erection  of  so  many  large  buildings  and  spacious 
residences. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Hulme  and  Catherine 
Moloney  occurred  in  Portland  in  October,  1899. 
Mrs.  Hulme  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco,  and 
daughter  of  P.  Moloney,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Oregon  and  California,  now  a  resident  of  Port- 
land, and  a  veteran  of  the  Indian  wars.  One 
child,  Elizabeth,  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hulme.  Mr.  Hulme  is  a  member  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  in  political  preference  is 
a  Republican.  He  is  an  unquestioned  master  of 
his  chosen  occupation,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  authorities  has  no  superior  in  the  northwest. 


JOHN  HOLLAND  DALY.  Unquestionably 
the  most  vivid  and  terrifying  experience  in  the 
life  of  John  Holland  Daly,  one  of  the  large 
farmers  of  Clackamas  county,  is  centered  around 
his  trip  across  the  plains  in  1858.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  many  have  reached  the  western  slope 
under  greater  difficulties.  Mr.  Daly  was  born 
in  Sullivan  county.  Mo.,  November  19,  1848,  and 
in  his  youth  traveled  around  considerable,  his 
father's  ambition  leading  him  into  various  coun- 
ties in  the  middle  west. 

John  L.  Daly,  the  father  of  John  Holland,  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Ky..  April  25,  1809,  and  went 
with  his  parents  to  Missouri  in  1821,  settling  in 
Howard  county.  Thereafter  he  lived  and  owned 
land  in  Jackson,  Sullivan  and  Putnam  counties, 
and  was  reasonably  successful  in  all  these  places. 
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In  1858  he  made  preparation  to  take  his  family 
to  California,  his  son,  John,  being  at  that  time 
nine  years  of  age.  The  route  of  the  large  train 
was  through  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  was  called 
the  Baal  route,  and  from  all  accounts  was  about 
as  dangerous  as  any  that  could  have  been  se- 
lected. September  5,  1858,  which  happened  to 
be  Sunday,  proved  a  sorry  one  for  the  hopeful 
little  band  of  travelers,  for,  upon  arriving  at 
the  Colorado  river,  the  Mojave  Indians  prac- 
tically cleaned  them  out  of  all  they  possessed. 
They  took  all  of  the  cattle,  and  though  heavily 
armed,  the  emigrants  were  not  equal  to  the 
prowess  of  the  red  men,  for  many  of  their  num- 
ber were  severely  injured.  Captain  Brown,  who 
escorted  the  train,  was  shot  full  of  arrows  while 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  but  managed  to  sit 
his  horse  until  reaching  camp,  when  he  fell  dead. 
This  brave  and  unfortunate  defender  was  defer- 
entially buried  in  the  Colorado  river  by  his  com- 
rades, who  also  gathered  up  the  wounded  in  a 
light  ambulance,  leaving  all  the  heavy  wagons 
behind  them,  and  retreating  back  to  Alexico  with 
all  possible  speed.  Mr.  Daly  settled  in  Albu- 
querc|ue,  New  Mexico,  until  the  spring  of  i860, 
and  then  removed  to  a  claim  on  the  Rio  Bonita. 
In  1861  he  left  his  farm  and  joined  the  Union 
troops  at  Fort  Union,  N.  M.,  re.mained  under 
their  protection  until  going  to  California,  April 
28,  1862,  via  Denver,  Colo.  During  the  Salmon 
river  excitement  he  settled  in  Baker  county  in  the 
fall  of  1862,  and  in  1872  located  in  Sonoma 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  bought  land,  and  where  the 
balance  of  his  life  was  passed.  His  death  occurred 
in  1887,  and  his  passing  was  deeply  regretted 
by  all,  who  appreciated  his  character  and  enter- 
prise, for  he  was  not  only  a  good  farmer,  but 
was  prominently  identified  with  many  public 
undertakings  in  California  and  in  the  middle 
west.  His  wife,  Irene  (Morrow)  Daly,  was 
born  in  Paris,  Ky.,  February  5,  1814,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  southern  planter  prominent  in  his  native 
state.  Mrs.  Daly,  who  died  in  1877,  ten  years 
before  her  husband,  was  the  mother  of  fourteen 
children,  eight  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom 
John  Holland  is  the  tenth  oldest. 

The  early  schooling  of  John  Holland  Daly 
comprised  one  term  in  Missouri,  two  terms  in 
Mexico,  and  two  terms  in  Oregon.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  departed  from  the  home  sur- 
roundings and  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  a  year, 
and  thereafter  engaged  in  mining  in  Union, 
Baker  and  Jackson  counties,  his  mining  expe- 
riences covering  the  years  between  1863  and 
1882.  He  then  went  to  the  Willamette  \'alley 
and  rented  land  until  1891,  in  which  year  he 
bought  eighty  acres  near  Macksburg,  in  the 
brush,  u]oon  which  he  built  a  residence  and  gran- 
ary, and  of  which  he  has  cleared  thirty  acres. 
Mr.  Daly  engaged  in  general  farming  to  a  lim- 


ited extent,  devoting  the  greater  part  of  his  cul- 
tivated land  to  hop  raising,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  He  is  one  of  the  enterprising 
and  popular  farmers  of  his  county,  and  is  known 
in  various  social  and  other  capacities.  Mr.  Daly 
has  been  a  stanch  defender  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  constituents  have  elected  him  to 
various  offices,  among  others  that  of  road  super- 
visor and  school  director.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Grange. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Daly  was  formerly  Sarah  J. 
Graves,  who  was  born  on  the  Little  Blue  river, 
Kans.,  while  her  parents  were  on  their  way 
across  the  plains  in  1849.  The  parents  came  to 
Oregon,  settling  at  Graves  Butte,  now  Mount 
Angel,  and  later  locating  near  Newport,  where 
Mr.  Graves  is  at  present  a  prominent  man.  John 
P.  Graves  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  when  a 
child  settled  with  his  parents  in  Missouri,  where 
he  lived  until  coming  to  Oregon  in  1849.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daly, 
of  whom  Dora  M.  is  now  Mrs.  Philip  H.  Tucker, 
and  lives  on  a  farm  near  Macksburg ;  while  Nora 
Irene  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Griffith,  a  mining 
and  engineering  promoter  of  Denver,  Colo. 


CAREL  HOWELL.  At  the  time  of  purchase 
in  1867,  twenty  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acre  farm  of  Carel  Howell  had  been  cleared  of 
timber  and  undergrowth,  and  was  therefore  a 
much  less  discouraging  proposition  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  many  who  come  here  with  large  ex- 
pectations regarding  farming  possibilities.  At 
the  present  time  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
arc  under  cultivation,  and  in  addition  to  general 
farming  and  some  stock-raising,  Mr.  Howell 
does  a  large  business  in  fruit  drying. 

The  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Mr.  Howell 
were  passed  on  his  father's  farm  in  Washing- 
ton county.  Ark.,  where  he  was  born  June  11, 
1837.  His  father,  James,  was  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn..  in  1800,  and  died  in  1862.  The  elder 
Howell  removed  to  Arkansas  about  1833,  where 
he  plied  his  trade  of  brick-mason  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or  until  1845,  after  which  he  lo- 
cated on  a  farm,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent.  His  son,  Carel,  was  reared  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  but  as  he 
grew  older  had  ambitions  which  lay  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  father's  farm.  He  therefore 
joined  a  company  bound  for  the  western  sea, 
and,  with  four  yoke  of  oxen,  managed  to  reach 
the  head  of  the  Rogue  river,  having  been  six 
months  on  the  trip.  In  the  miiles  of  Josephine 
county  he  experimented  for  about  three  years, 
and  then  went  to  Canyon  City,  in  Eastern  Ore- 
gon, where  he  engaged  as  foreman  on  several 
claims.     1867  found  him  in  Springwater,  where 
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lie  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
comprising  the  old  Presley  Warnack  donation 
claim,  upon  which  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
In  1866  Mr.  Howell  married  Mary  F.  War- 
nack, of  which  union  there  were  born  eleven 
children,  viz. :  Maggie,  deceased  :  Presley  :  Wi- 
ley ;  Frank  ;  Carroll ;  George  ;  Harry  ;  Archie  ; 
Sarah ;  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  Marshbank,  of  Spring- 
water,  and  Flossie.  The  unmarried  children  are 
living  with  their  parents.  For  thirty-five  years 
Mr.  Howell  has  traveled  through  this  section 
of  the  country  with  a  threshing  machine,  being 
the  first  man  to  introduce  one  in  tliis  section. 
Mr.  Howell  in  independent  in  politics,  and  has 
creditably  filled  the  office  of  school  director  for 
six  years.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  this  district,  and  while  labor- 
ing for  the  betterment  of  the  community  has  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-towns- 


SEBASTIAN  E.  MILLER.  Like  all  navig- 
able rivers,  the  Willamette  has  its  early  maritime 
history,  and  its  boats,  crews  and  captains  are  en- 
rolled among  the  developing  forces  of  this  sec- 
tion. One  whose  name  had  more  than  a  local 
reputation  in  the  pioneer  days  was  Capt.  Sebas- 
tian E.  Miller,  a  tried  and  trusted  river  man, 
who  began  as  engineer,  worked  his  way  up  to 
the  position  of  pilot,  and  finally  became  captain, 
in  which  latter  capacity  he  served  for  about 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky 
April  15,  1828,  and  came  across  the  plains  to 
Oregon  in  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  first  cap- 
tains on  the  Willamette  river,  and  became  en- 
gineer of  the  first  large  boat,  the  Canemah.  Cap- 
tain Miller  died  very  suddenly  of  a  paralytic 
stroke,  Thursday,  September  12,  1901,  at  which 
time  he  was  living  a  comparatively  retired  life. 
Many  expressions  of  regret  were  heard  because 
of  his  unexpected  demise,  for  he  made  friends 
and  kept  them,  and  was  known  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  sincerity  and  honor.  Quiet  and  unos- 
tentatious, he  never  desired  notoriety,  but  quietly 
pursued  his  interesting  occupation  from  year  to 
year. 

Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  a  large  party  who 
crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  among  whom  was 
Sarah  E.  Power,  born  in  Virginia  February  13, 
1829,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Power,  also  a  native 
of  Virginia,  and  a  farmer  by  occupation.  Mr. 
Power  left  Virginia  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio, 
his  death  occurring  in  Washington  county,  that 
state,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  He  mar- 
ried Harriett  McNab,  also  born  in  Virginia,  who 
bore  him  si.x  daughters  and  three  sons,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Miller  is  third  oldest.  She  was  educated  in 
the  private  schools  of  Ohio,  known  as  the  earlv 


subscription  schools,  and  was  eighteen  months 
old  when  her  parents  removed  to  the  Buckeye 
state.  The  acc|uaintance  begun  in  childhood  and 
continued  upon  the  plains  with  Sebastian  E.  Mil- 
ler terminated  most  happily  in  Oregon  City,  in 
February,  1853,  when  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  performed,  uniting  this  couple  who  were 
henceforth  to  be  of  so  great  consolation  and 
help  to  each  other.  Of  the  two  children  born 
of  this  union  one  is  deceased ;  and  Malissa  Jane 
is  now  the  wife  of  George  Bolton,  and  lives 
with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Miller,  in  Oregon  City. 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  Republican  in  political  prefer- 
ence, and  was  fraternally  connected  with  the  In- 
tlependent   Order  of  Odd   Fellows. 


PHILANDER  T.  DAVIS.  Various  inter- 
ests have  enlisted  the  abilities  of  P.  T.  Davis, 
and  several  farms  have  been  improved  from  the 
bush  under  his  patient  and  well  applied  indus- 
try. His  present  farm,  purchased  in  1893,  is 
composed  of  forty  acres,  is  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  is  well  fitted  with  residence, 
outhouses  and  all  modern  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices. In  selecting  his  commodities  for  market 
Mr.  Davis  relies  chiefly  on  hay  and  potatoes, 
and  has  found  them  not  only  well  adapted  to 
his  land,  but  exceedingly  remunerative.  He  is 
a  practical,  thrifty,  and  progressive  farmer,  and 
his  place  bears  every  evidence  of  careful  man- 
agement and  sound  business  judgment. 

A  native  of  ]\Iadison  county,  Ind.,  Mr.  Davis 
was  born  March  20,  1844,  and  is  a  son  of  Rich- 
ard and  Edna  (Thomas)  Davis,  natives  respect- 
ively of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  and  the  former 
born  December  16,  1809.  Richard  Davis  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Indiana  in  1818.  and 
was  one  of  the  very  first  white  settlers  of  his 
neighborhood,  his  nearest  neighbor  being  several 
miles  distant.  In  1853  he  became  a  resident  of 
Clarke  county,  Iowa,  and  two  years  later  re- 
moved to  Adair  county,  the  same  state,  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Oregon  in  1868.  In  the 
old-time  way,  with  o.x  teams  and  wagons,  the 
family  made  the  tedious  journey  across  the 
plains,  and  upon  reaching  Clackamas  county, 
Mr.  Davis  purchased  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  land,  which  he  improved  and  lived  upon 
for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  retiring  from 
active  work  a  few  \'ears  before  his  death  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  Eleven  children  were 
born  to  these  pioneer  parents,  ten  of  whom  are 
living.  Philander  T.  being  the  fourth  oldest. 

The  necessity  for  hard  work  on  the  paternal 
farm  interfered  somewhat  with  the  early  edu- 
cation of  P.  T.  Davis,  yet  this  deficiency  has  been 
counteracted  to  a  great  extent  in  later  years. 
The  Isreaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  furnished  an 
opportunity    for   really    worth    while   activitv   on 
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his  part,  and  he  enhsted  in  1862,  in  Company 
D,  Twenty-ninth  Iowa,  and  participated  in  va- 
rious important  battles,  chiefly  in  Arkansas, 
and  was  at  IMobile  and  Fort  Whistler.  He 
was  mustered  out  in  New  Orleans  z^ugust 
10,  1865.  and  thereafter  returned  to  Iowa,  and 
was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, August  15,  1865.  Mr.  Davis  thereafter 
farmed  upon  the  forty  acres  presented  him  by 
his  father,  but  disposed  of  the  same  two  years 
later,  after  determining  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  west. 

In  1869  Mr.  Davis  crossed  the  plains,  settled 
in  Clackamas  county,  and  homesteaded  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.'  which  he  afterward  proved 
up  and  improved.  Ten  years  later  he  sold  this 
property  and  bought  twenty-four  acres  of  land 
near  bv,  improved  that  also,  built  several  build- 
ings thereon,  but  eventually  sold  that.  In  1888 
be  bought  a  sawmill,  and  for  five  years  engaged 
in  this"  interesting  occupation,  achieving  a  fair 
measure  of  success  as  a  lumberman.  His  pur- 
chase of  his  present  farm  fohowed  his  sawmill 
experience,  and  has  since  experienced  a  most  de- 
served success.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  Republican  in 
national  politics,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  He  is 
fraternally  associated  with  the  Independent 
Order  of"  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Armv  of  the  Republic.  He  was  married 
in  Iowa  to  Jennie,  daughter  of  Charles  Hayes, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  the  east,  and  was 
a  farmer  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  being  an  early 
settler  of  the  former  state.  Mrs.  Davis,  who  was 
born  in  Illinois,  is  the  mother  of  three  children: 
Charles  R.,  who  is  an  engineer  in  Washington; 
Hattie  E.,  who  is  the  wife  of  H.  A.  Webster,  a 
lawyer  of  Clackamas,  and  deputy  fish  warden  of 
the  county  of  that  name,  and  Arthur,  who  is 
living  at  home.  Mr.  Davis  is  broad-minded,  en- 
terprising and  progressive,  and  represents  the 
best  element  among  the  farming  population  of 
Clackamas  county. 


MICHAEL  BAUER.  Since  coming  to  Ore- 
gon in  1898  Mr.  Bauer  has  made  his  home  in 
Clackamas  county,  where  he  is  the  owner  and 
occupant  of  a  well  improved  farm  near  New 
Era.  He  was  born  in  Germany,  November  i, 
1874,  and  is  a  son  of  Raymond  and  Anna  Mary 
( Bauer)  Bauer,  both  natives  of  Germany,  and 
not  related,  though  bearing  the  same  family 
name.  His  father  settled  in  North  Dakota  in 
1887  and  established  his  home  in  Ramsey  county, 
where  he  bought  a  tract  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty  acres.  On  coming  to  Oregon,  in  1898, 
he  located  with  his  son  in  Clackamas  county, 
and  has  since  made  his  home  in  this  place,  be- 
ing  now    sixty-six    years   of   age.      Recently   he 


disposed  of  his  former  homestead  in  North  Da- 
kota. His  wife  is  now  sixty  years  of  age.  Of 
their  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Michael  is  next 
to  the  oldest.  He  aided  his  father  in  bringing 
the  North  Dakota  homestead  under  cultivation, 
and  on  removing  to  Oregon  bought  ninety- 
eight  acres  near  New  Era,  which  lies  three  miles 
to  the  east.  Here  he  built  a  substantial  country 
home  and  barns  that  are  well  adapted  to  their 
various  needs.  The  property  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral farm  purposes  in  the  main,  sixty  acres  being 
under  cereals  and  fifteen  acres  under  potatoes. 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  Bauer  united  him  with 
Anna  ]\Iary  Griesshaber,  who  w'as  born  in  Ore- 
gon. Her  father,  Andrew  Griesshaber,  a  native 
of  Baden,  Germany,  born  November  15,  1853, 
was  a  son  of  Ignace  Griesshaber,  a  native  of 
the  same  locality.  By  occupation  Ignace  Griess- 
haber was  a  stone  mason,  and  worked  in  a 
quarry.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1871,  he 
was  forty-three  years  of  age ;  his  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Annie  Shuman,  died  in  1870, 
at  forty-five  years  of  age.  Their  son,  Andrew, 
received  a  common-school  education,  and  ar- 
riving at  manhood  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing, in  which  at  first  he  worked  for  others. 
During  1873  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America 
and  after  a  voyage  of  nine  days  arrived  in  New 
York,  whence  he  proceeded  to  MiAigan  and 
took  up  farm  pursuits.  Conditions  in  America 
he  found  more  satisfactory  than  in  his  own  land, 
which  he  had  left  in  order  to  avoid  undesired  but 
enforced  service  in  the  army.  After  three  years 
spent  in  Michigan  he  came  west  to  Oregon  and 
for  a  year  worked  on  a  farm  near  Salem,  thence 
going  to  Turner,  where  he  was  employed  for  a 
year.  On  his  return  he  worked  for  a  year,  and 
in  1879  came  to  the  property  three  miles  east 
of  New  Era,  where  he  still  makes  his  home. 
The  tract  of  eighty-one  acres  which  he  bought 
had  no  improvements  whatever,  and  only  forty 
acres  had  been  placed  under  cultivation.  His 
was  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  needed  im- 
provements and  bringing  the  balance  of  the  land 
under  desired  cultivation.  In  1896  he  erected 
a  farm  house,  and  at  different  times  he  has  built 
the  barns  and  granaries  that  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  his  work  demands.  Besides  raising 
general  farm  products  he  has  a  number  of  stock 
and  also  gives  attention  to  the  poultry  business. 
Mr.  Griesshaber's  marriage  was  with  Kate 
Frederick,  who  was  born  in  Baden,  and  died  in 
June,  1901,  at  forty-eight  years  of  age.  They  were 
the  parents  of  six  children,  namely :  Anna,  Ida, 
and  Hermann ;  .\rlie,  who  is  employed  in  Port- 
land :  Alaggie  and  Francis  at  home.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Griesshaber  has  served  as  a  school  di- 
rector. He  is  a  member  of  the  New  Era  Grange, 
and  in  politics  is  a  Republican.  In  matters  re- 
litjious  he  affiliates  with  the  Catholic  Church  of 
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r^cw  Era,  in  which  he  serves  as  a  trustee.  His 
son-in-law,  Michael  Bauer,  is  also  a  believer  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  connected  therewith, 
while  in  politics  he  has  not  allied  himself  with 
any  party,  but  maintains  independence  of  views. 
His  wife  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  Leonard. 


C.  L.  BATES.  One  of  the  paying  and  de- 
sirable farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Canby  is  owned 
and  managed  by  C.  L.  Bates,  who  comes  of  a  fine 
old  New  England  family,  variously  connected 
with  the  wars  of  this  country,  and  with  agricul- 
tural enterprises  in  Massachusetts  and  \'er- 
mont.  The  first  representatives  in  America  set- 
tled in  Massachusetts,  and  there  the  paternal 
grandfather,  Phineas,  was  born,  and  from  there 
removed  to  Vermont,  where  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
war  of  1 812. 

C.  L.  Bates  was  born  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  May 
26,  1845,  his  father,  Phineas,  being  a  native  of 
the  same  locality.  The  elder  Bates,  who  was  a 
farmer,  also  bought  and  shipped  cattle.  In  1857 
he  came  to  California  via  the  Horn,  settling  in 
'  Sonoma  county,  and  died  while  seeking  a  fortune 
in  the  mines,  in  1858.  His  wife,  Nancy  (Sher- 
win)  Bates,  was  born  in  Weathersfield,  Vt.,  and 
became  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  C.  L.  being 
next  to  the  oldest.  His  education  was  restricted, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  earning  his  own  living 
at  an  early  age,  but  this  deficiency  was  more  than 
counteracted  by  the  application  of  more  recent 
years.  When  twelve  he  started  in  to  farm,  an 
occupation  pursued  uninterruptedly  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  or  rather  until 
1863,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  M,  Elev- 
enth Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry,  later  consoli- 
dated with  Company  A,  First  Vermont  Heavy 
Artillery.  He  took  part  in  a  number  of  important 
battles  towards  the  close  of  the  war  and  was  dis- 
charged at  Fort  Foot,  in  1865. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Bates  lived  for  a  time  in 
\'ermont,  going  then  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  moulder  for  a  couple  of 
years.  He  then  moved  west  and  followed  his 
trade,  and  in  1875  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  Nebraska.  After  following  farm- 
ing in  difl:"erent  parts  of  that  state  for  a  time,  in 
1901  he  sold  his  middle  west  interests  and  came 
to  Oregon,  where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land 
near  Canby,  thirty  of  which  are  at  present  under 
cultivation.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farming 
and  fruit-raising. 

While  in  Beatrice,  Neb.,  Mr.  Bates  was  unit- 
ed in  marriage  with  Isabella  Dickson,  whose 
father,  Columbus,  was  born  in  Erie  county,  N. 
Y.,  and  removed  to  Illinois  in  1840.  Mr.  Dick- 
son  was   a   successful   farmer  during  his  entire 


active  life,  and  in  1874  removed  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  both  owned  and  leased  land,  and  where 
his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 
He  was  a  Republican  in  politics.  Four  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates:  George, 
who  lives  in  Nebraska ;  Charles,  who  is  living 
with  his  parents ;  Harriet ;  and  Elroy.  Mr.  Bates 
is  fraternally  associated  with  the  Masons,  being 
a  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Adams,  Neb., 
the  Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Although  com- 
paratively a  new  comer  to  this  section  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Bates  has  started  out  well,  and  has 
already  evinced  true  western  enterprise  and 
thrift.  His  neighbors  have  been  glad  to  welcome 
so  agreeable  and  public-spirited  an  addition  to 
their  ranks,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
great  northwest  he  will  have  found  a  permanent 
and  verv  resourceful  home. 


THO]\IAS  E.  BATTIN.  Among  the  bright 
and  very  successful  farmers  of  the  vicinity  of 
Payn,  Clackamas  county,  may  be  mentioned  T. 
E.  Battin,  who  was  born  in  Sullivan  county,  Pa., 
March  30,  1835,  and  comes  of  a  family  long  rep- 
resented in  the  state  of  William  Penn.  Through 
all  of  the  latter-day  ancestors  runs  a  Quaker 
blood  which  is  responsible  for  their  many  admir- 
able traits  of  character,  and  which  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  life  of  the  paternal  grand- 
father. JMarshall  Battin,  who  was  a  large  farmer 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  raised  large  numbers  of  fine 
cattle  and  horses.  He  was  truly  a  noble  charac- 
ter, honorable  and  humanitarian,  and  lived  to  the 
good  old  age  of  eighty  years.  Likewise  his  son, 
John,  the  father  of  the  present  farmer  of  Clacka- 
mas county,  lived  to  the  fine  old  age  of  four  score 
}ears,  he  being  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  farmer 
by  occupation,  his  entire  life  being  spent  in  Sul- 
livan county.  He  married  Emily  Williams,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  whose  father, 
Thomas,  born  in  the  east,  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  youngest  boy  in  his  father's  family  of 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  T.  E.  Battin  was 
early  accustomed  to  hard  work  on  the  paternal 
farm,  and  as  early  as  ten  hired  out  to  a  neigh- 
boring farmer  who  was  none  other  than  his  pa- 
ternal uncle.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  his 
uncle's  employ  and  worked  for  other  farmers, 
and  in  1852  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  com- 
bined farming  with  carpenter  work  for  a  few 
years.  After  a  year  in  Kansas  he  returned  to 
Iowa,  and  from  there  had  a  chance  to  reach  the 
coast  by  serving  in  the  capacity  of  drover  for  an- 
other man.  The  train  which  wound  its  way  over 
the  trail  was  composed  of  sixty  wagons,  and  en- 
countered considerable  difficultv  with  the  In- 
dians, and  suffering  the  usual  deprivations  while 
en  route.     Two  of  their  ponies  disappeared  one 
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morning,  clue  to  the  vigilance  of  prowling  In- 
dians, but  otherwise  their  possessions  arrived  at 
their  destination  intact.  In  the  winter  of  1864 
Mr.  Battin  stayed  in  Boise  City,  Idaho,  and  in 
the  spring  went  on  to  Portland,  which  was  then 
a  small  town,  barely  suggestive  of  its  present 
large  proportions.  The  first  year  he  engaged  in 
cutting  cord-wood,  and,  having  saved  a  little 
money  from  this  occupation  traveled  over  the 
Willamette  valley,  seeking  a  desirable  permanent 
location.  He  finally  purchased  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres  in  two  different  places,  and  forty  acres 
in  1870,  as  well  as  seventy-three  acres  in  1885. 
This  land  was  all  in  the  brush,  and  its  improve- 
ment has  entailed  large  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
industrious  and  thrifty  owner.  At  dift'erent  times 
also  other  properties  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  I3attin,  among  these  being  a  pre- 
empted claim  of  sixty  acres  near  Woodstock. 
At  one  time  with  a  partner  he  derived  a  com- 
fortable income  from  cutting  wood  and  getting 
out  timber  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  farms  of  Mr.  Battin  are  under  a  high  grade 
of  cultivation,  and  he  is  extensively  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising.  Much  credit 
is  due  him  for  the  success  which  has  come  his 
way,  for  he  is  a  distinctly  self-made  man,  and  has 
encountered  many  obstacles  on  the  way  to  his 
present  opulent  condition. 

In  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  1864,  Mr.  Battin  mar- 
ried Caroline  B.  Barchus,  who  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and  who  is  the  mother  of  four  children :  Orren 
A.,  a  resident  of  Crook  county ;  Hiram,  living  on 
the  home  place ;  Constant,  also  living  on  the 
home  place ;  and  Cleveland,  living  with  his  par- 
ents. Mr.  Battin  is  variously  identified  with  so- 
cial and  fraternal  organizations  in  the  countv, 
and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  first  Grange  in 
Oregon,  himself  and  Mr.  Campbell  being  the  two 
first  members.  Formerly  a  Democrat,  Mr.  Bat- 
tin is  at  present  independent,  and  believes  in  vot- 
ing for  the  man  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public 
interests.  To  a  degree  he  is  handicapped  in  his 
chosen  life  work,  for,  owing  to  lameness,  he  is 
obliged  to  walk  on  crutches,  and  is  therefore  un- 
able himself  to  attend  to  other  than  the  manage- 
ment of  his  place.  He  is  a  man  of  large  heart 
and  liberal  tendencies,  and  enjoys  to  an  excep- 
tional degree  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow-countrvmen. 


DEERIN  FARRER.  The  name  of  Deerin 
Farrer  is  not  only  known  among  the  foremost 
agriculturists  and  developers  of  Clackamas  coun- 
ty, but  it  is  also  enrolled  among  the  heroes  who 
left  their  homes  and  risked  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  war.  This 
esteemed  citizen  was  born  in  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.,  August  17,  1842,  and  is  a  son  of  Franklin 


Farrer,  who  was  originally  a  mechanic,  but  in 
later  life  removed  to  Rock  county.  Wis.,  where 
his  death  occurred  October  5,  i860.  He  was 
born  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  February  16,  181 1.  His 
wife,  Keturah  Farrer,  was  born  in  Tully,  N.  Y., 
December  10,  1819,  and  died  June  16,  1851. 

Left  an  orphan  in  his  youth,  Deerin  Farrer 
went  to  live  with  his  brother  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  countrv  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  Civil  war.  Into  his  otherwise 
uneventful  life  this  opportunity  was  a  welcome 
change  and  large  opportunity,  and  with  the  first 
call  to  arms  he  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Wisconsin 
battery,  and  was  sent  to  Fortress  ]\Ionroe  on 
Chesapeake  bay.  For  a  year  he  remained  in  the 
fort,  and  then  was  sent  up  the  James  river  to 
participate  in  the  seven-days'  battle  before  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg  under  General  Grant. 
After  three  years  of  service  he  was  mustered  out, 
and  thereafter  returned  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  for  about  a  year.  A  later 
place  of  residence  was  Lesueur  county,  Minn., 
where  Mr.  Farrer  lived  and  farmed  until  1868, 
during  which  year  he  started  across  the  plams 
with  two  ox  teams.  After  a  time  spent  in  Port- 
land he  came  out  to  his  present  farm,  located  one 
and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Damascus,  and  con- 
sisting of  eighty  acres,  thirty  of  which  are 
cleared.  Mr.  Farrer  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing and  stock  raising,  and  maintains  a  fair-sized 
dairy. 

While  still  a  resident  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Farrer 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Alvina  A.  Winegar, 
of  which  union  there  have  been  born  three  chil- 
dren, Franklin  F.,  Esther,  and  Luvern.  Mr. 
Farrer  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  of 
his  district  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
road  supervisor  for  two  years.  A  Republican  in 
])olitics,  he  is  in  religion  a  member  of  the  Advent 
Christian  Church  of  Portland. 


THOMAS  BLANXHARD.  In  passing 
:lirough  Clackamas  county  the  visitor  is  im- 
pressed by  the  prosperous  and  attractive  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  rural  homes.  Among  those 
that  are  conspicuous  for  fine  improvements  may 
be  mentioned  the  estate  of  Mr.  Blanchard,  pleas- 
antly located  two  miles  east  of  New  Era,  and 
comprising  one  hundred  acres  of  rich  land.  At 
the  time  he  purchased  the  tract,  in  1872,  it  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  trees,  and 
it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  he  has  hewed  his 
farm  from  the  woods.  Fifty-five  acres  are  now 
under  cultivation,  and  the  fine  residence  and  ca- 
pacious barns  all  add  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  the  occupants. 

Thomas  P.lanchard  is  a  son  of  \Mlliani  and 
FJizabeth  Blanchard,  both  of  whom  were  born 
and  reared  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  there  also 
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they  passed  to  their  reward.  The  father  followed 
farming  all  his  life  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years.  His  wife  departed  this  life  when  sixty 
years  of  age.  Four  children  were  born  to  this 
worthy  couple,  all  sons  and  all  deceased  but 
Thomas.  Tlie  names  of  the  others  in  order  of 
birth  are :  John,  Charles  and  William.  Thomas 
was  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  February  14, 
1846,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town 
he  received  all  the  educational  opportunities  that 
he  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Being  the  son  of  a 
farmer  many  duties  fell  to  his  lot,  but  these  he 
performed  cheerfully,  giving  his  parents  the  ben- 
efit of  his  services  until  1867,  in  which  year  he 
set  sail  for  the  United  States.  Rockville,  Conn., 
was  his  first  permanent  settlement,  and  in  a 
woolen  mill  there  he  was  employed  as  spinner  for 
five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  re- 
moved to  the  far  west,  and  in  Clackamas  county 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides, 
paying  therefor  $10  per  acre. 

Before  leaving  his  native  land  Mr.  Blanchard 
was  married  to  Miss  Jane  Freestone,  who  was 
born  in  Worcestershire,  the  daughter  of  James 
Freestone.  The  latter  was  a  farmer  in  England, 
where  he  died.  The  following  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blanchard :  James,  who 
resides  in  New  Era ;  Thomas,  Jr.,  at  home ; 
George,  who  resides  near  New  Era ;  and  Arthur, 
who  is  at  home  with  his  parents.  Socially  Mr. 
Blanchard  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Grange,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  polit- 
ically he  gives  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  candidates  upon  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  In  his  character  Mr.  Blanchard 
combines  those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that 
render  him  deservedly  popular,  and  secure  to  him 
the  warm  friendship  of  all  who  know  him. 


MAJOR  THEODORE  JOHN  ECKERSON. 
The  roil-call  of  distinguished  American  soldiers 
contains  no  name  more  honored  than  that  of 
Major  Theodore  John  Eckerson,  one  of  the  no- 
blest, most  courageous,  and  most  modest  of  the 
stern  and  imposing  personalities  who  have  swept 
across  the  horizon  of  military  America,  and  main- 
tained its  prestige  among  the  increasingly  great 
nations  of  the  earth.  Retired  from  the  United 
States  army  January  22,  1885,  Major  Eckerson 
is  a  hero  of  the  Seminole,  Mexican  and  Indian 
wars,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  active  life 
has  been  associated  with  tented  field,  military 
strategy,  and  clock-work  regularity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  is  something  more  than  a  soldier,  and  has 
not  permitted  tactics  to  alienate  him  from  the 
affairs  of  peace,  or  from  those  social  and  business 
connections  which  round  out  the  existence,  and 
complete  the  harmony  of  splendid  American  citi- 
zenship. 


In  the  case  of  Major  Eckerson,  inherited  mili- 
tary tendencies  furnished  the  chief  incentive  to 
his  selection  of  a  life  occupation.  These  were 
materially  augmented  by  an  innate  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  which  Napoleon  not  only  ad- 
mired, but  demanded  in  his  soldiers  and  generals  : 
absolute  absorption  in  the  work  at  hand,  faith- 
fulness and  obedience.  Mr.  Eckerson  was  born 
in  Xew  York  City  January  22,  1821,  his  father, 
Philip,  and  his  grandfather,  Jacob,  having  been 
born  in  New  Jersey.  Philip  Eckerson  was  a 
merchant  tailor  by  trade,  and  when  a  young  man 
entered  the  United  States  army,  serving  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Afterward,  for  nine  years,  or  from 
1826  until  1835,  he  served  as  a  marine  in  the 
navy.  His  death  occurred  in  New  Jersey.  On 
the  maternal  side  Major  Eckerson  is  descended 
from  Revolutionary  stock,  his  mother,  Evelyn, 
being  the  daughter  of  Abraham  Vorhees,  of 
Dutch  descent,  and  who  stacked  his  musket  on 
the  grim  battle  fields  of  Brandywine  and  Bunker 
Hill,  serving  in  the  New  Jersey  Continental 
troops.  The  only  son  in  the  family  of  six  chil- 
dren born  to  his  father.  Major  Eckerson  is  the 
second  oldest  child,  and  the  only  one  living.  Two 
of  his  paternal  uncles,  Charles  and  George  Wash- 
ington, served  one  or  more  enlistments  in  the 
regular  army;  the  last  named  having  been 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  government  barge 
between  Governor's  island  and  New  York  City. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  many  who  have  led 
martial  careers,  education  in  the  schools  played 
but  an  inconsequent  part  in  the  early  life  of 
Major  Eckerson.  Nevertheless,  his  first  attempt 
to  earn  a  living  was  fortunatelv  connected  with 
work  of  an  elevating  and  educational  nature,  for 
at  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  printer's  trade  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Publishing  Company  of  New  York  City,  and  was 
thus  employed  until  entering  the  army  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  December  20,  1838,  he  enlisted  in 
Company  I ;  was  later  transferred  to  Company  C, 
Third  United  States  Infantry,  and  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  Fort  Towson,  Choctaw  Nation, 
Indian  territory.  For  two  years  he  participated 
in  the  terrible  and  costly  Seminole  war  in  Flor- 
ida, begun  in  1840,  and  ending  in  1843.  From 
Florida,  in  1843,  ^^  was  sent  to  Jeff^erson  Bar- 
racks, remaining  until  his  discharge  in  1843,  but 
five  days  later  he  re-enlisted  in  the  same  regiment 
and  company,  continuing  at  the  barracks  until  his 
removal  to  Camp  Wilkins,  near  Fort  Jessup,  La., 
the  following  spring. 

The  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
^lexico  in  1846  resulted  in  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Eckerson  to  the  field  of  activity  in  the  south,  and 
after  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palma,  Monterey,  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo, 
Contreras,    Churubusco,   Chapultepec,   Garita   de 
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Belen,  and  the  capture  of  the  capitol,  the  crown- 
ing feature  of  the  war.  At  Churubusco  Air. 
Eckerson  went  over  the  works  by  the  side  of 
Capt.  J.  J\I.  Smith,  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
and  company  commander,  and  when  the  surren- 
der was  demanded.  General  Rincon,  with  eleven 
hundred  prisoners,,  joined  the  ranks  of  his  enemy, 
August  20,  1847.  -"^t  his  own  request  Mr.  Ecker- 
son was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service 
in  January,  1848,  and  until  the  following  Sep- 
tember was  free  from  military  responsibility. 
Again  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  served  for  four 
or  five  years  as  artilleryman,  and  was  discharged 
because  of  disbandment  of  the  company,  having 
won  the  rank  of  first  sergeant.  In  November, 
1848,  as  a  member  of  the  artillery  company,  he 
left  New  York  for  a  six-months"  voyage  through 
the  straits  of  Magellan  to  Ft.  Vancouver  on  the 
Columbia  river.  Ore.,  where  he  arrived  with  his 
wife,  Mav  15,  1849.  February  16,  1853,  he  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge.  In  the  meantime 
the  momentous  question  of  possession  was  agi- 
tating this  part  of  the  country,  and,  having  been 
decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  Sergeant 
Eckerson  was  appointed  United  States  agent  of 
the  ordnance  department  at  \'ancouver.  A  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  military  storekeeper's  ord- 
nance department,  ordnance  agent  Eckerson  was 
appointed  to  the  position  by  the  president,  and 
with  the  assimilated  rank  of  captain  faithfully 
discharged  his  duties  as  storekeeper  for  twelve 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  General 
Grant,  whose  friend  and  protege  he  was.  secured 
his  appointment  as  captain  and  assistant  quarter- 
master in  the  United  States  army,  the  rank  of 
major  being  conferred  while  in  this  department. 
He  was  brevetted  major  March  21,  1865,  upon  a 
special  recommendation  by  General  Grant  to 
President  Lincoln,  a  few  days  before  the  death 
of  the  great  emancipator,  "for  faithful  and  meri- 
torious service."  As  department  quartermaster 
Major  Eckerson  was  stationed  at  Boston,  Alass.. 
for  two  years,  and  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
district  of  Montana,  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
service,  or  until  his  retirement,  January  22,  1885, 
in  Helena,  Mont.  From  this  last  post  he  was 
summoned  to  Washington  at  his  own  request, 
settled  up  his  accounts  with  the  government,  and 
left  the  service  of  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  sixty-four  years. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Oregon  Major  Ecker- 
son had  demonstrated  his  faith  in  its  future  bv 
purchasing  ten  acres  in  the  wilds,  which  in  time 
became  valuable,  containing,  as  it  does,  manv  of 
the  buildings  of  Portland.  The  better  to  manage 
his  property  he  brought  his  family  here  in  June, 
1888.  and  has  since  regarded  this  city  of  magnifi- 
cent homes  and  commanding  industries  his  per- 
manent home.  In  his  young  manhood  lie  mar- 
ried  Elizabeth   McCabe.   wJio  was  born,   reared, 


and  educated  in  Ireland.  Three  sons  and  two 
daughters  were  born  of  this  union,  of  whom 
Capt,  Theodore  H.,  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
is  a  retired  United  States  army  officer  residing 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  Rufus  Ingalls,  a  graduate 
of  the  St.  John  college,  Annapolis,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business  in  Portland ; 
Edwin  Philip,  now  deceased,  was  appointed  from 
civil  life  to  the  Fifth  California  as  lieutenant, 
and  subsequently  left  the  service ;  Adelaide  is  the 
wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Alfred  Reynolds,  inspector- 
general  of  the  United  States  army ;  and  Sallie  A. 
is  the  wife  of  Major  O'Connor,  of  the  United 
States  Cavalry.  Major  Eckerson  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  but  is  now  demit- 
ted.  He  is  identified  with  the  Oregon  Chapter 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Ore- 
gon Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion ;  also  the 
Society  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  In  1888  he  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  Captain  McWilliams"  company 
of  Indian  War  \'eterans  of  Oregon,  and  was 
afterward  elected  an  oiificer  in  the  same  company 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  all  in  consideration  of  his 
action  regarding  the  supplies  of  the  government, 
which  he  furnished  to  the  people  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  An  account  of  this  will  be  found 
near  the  close  of  this  sketch.  In  politics  Major 
Eckerson  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Berea  Alission.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Historical  and  Pioneer  societies. 

Innumerable  letters  in  his  possession  testify  to 
the  high  regard  in  which  ^lajor  Eckerson  has 
been  held  by  his  military  associates.  That  gentle 
seer  called  retrospection  has  toned  to  indistinct- 
ness the  cannon's  roar,  the  cries  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  wail  of  the  dying :  but  this  intrepid  de- 
fender of  the  flag,  who  shouldered  his  knapsack 
and  musket  more  than  sixty-two  years  ago,  may 
recall  with  gratified  pride  the  splendid  martial 
friendships  that  have  come  his  way,  impelled  by 
his  commanding  personal  characteristics.  That 
higher  national  recognition  has  not  brightened 
his  declining  years  is  no  less  a  grief  to  himself 
than  to  his  friends,  yet  seldom  are  just  deserts 
accorded  the  country's  defenders.  Among  the 
letters  of  recommendation  or  praise  are  those 
bearing  such  names  as  that  of  Gen.  Qiarles  P>. 
Stone,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers ;  James  W. 
Ripley,  brigadier-general,  chief  of  ordnance ; 
Brig.-Gen.  George  Wright ;  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant ; 
Gen.  Rufus  Ingalls:  Lieut. -Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheri- 
dan: Brev. -Major  Gen.  C.  H.  Smith;  Col.  J.  G. 
Chandler :  the  governor  of  .Arkansas,  and  federal 
and  state  officials  at  Little  Rock,  Ark,:  Major 
Lynde  Catlin :  (ien.  I,  J.  Reynolds:  Gen.  Israel 
\'ogdes :  Gen.  X.  P).  Sweitzer:  Gen.  George 
Svkes :  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Ruger :  and  Col.  Robert 
.\llen.  The  letters  of  General  Grant  form  the 
most  prized  possessions  of  Major  Eckerson,  for 
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his  association  with  the  silent  soldier  with  the 
impenetrable  face  was  a  particularly  helpful  and 
gracious  one.  Following  is  the  letter  recom- 
mending the  commission  of  captain  : 

"Headquarters  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
"City  Point,  Va.,  February  3,  1865. 
Dear  Captain : 
"I    most   heartily    approve   the    application    of 
Theodore   J.    Eckerson    for   the   appointment   of 
assistant  quartermaster  in  the  regular  army.     He 
has  served  for  more  tnan  twenty-rive  years  in  the 
army,  and  has  maintained  a  high  character.     He 
is  very   efficient,   and   well   acquainted   with   the 
duties  of  almost  every  department  of  the  service. 
X  .vnow  him  personally,  and  can  vouch  for  what 
I  say  of  him.     He  will  make  a  most  excellent 
4Liartermaster  to  nave  on  the  hacitic  coast,  where 
ne  has  been  long  and  favorably  known. 

"U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General." 

Later,  a  note  reached  Mr.  Eckerson  from  the 
same  source,  an  extract  of  which  is  appended 
below  : 

"Dear  Captain : 

'•*  *  *  J  ijgiigve  it  was  upon  my  recom- 
mendation that  your  commission  as  captain  in  the 
regular  army  was  received,  and  I  now  write  to 
congratulate  you,  and  to  express  the  wish  that 
you  and  yours  may  prosper  through  life. 
"Yours  truly, 

"U.  S.  Gr.\nt. 

"Capt.  Theo.  J.  Eckerson,  Asst.  O.  AI.  L'. 
S.  A." 

In  November,  1898,  the  major  and  his  be- 
loved wife  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  The  Oregonian  of  November  3, 
1898,  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  affair, 
publishing  a  fine  picture  of  both  the  major  and 
his  wife.  The  article  speaks  in  glowing  terms 
of  the  record  the  major  made  while  in  the  service, 
and  also  mentions  the  loving  comradeship  of  his 
wife  in  the  following  words :  "The  history  of 
Mrs.  Eckerson  as  wife,  mother  and  friend  has 
been,  both  by  precept  and  example,  one  of  blessed 
influence  upon  all  who  have  known  her."  In  an- 
other place  the  same  article  refers  to  the  service 
the  major  rendered  the  state  during  the  trouble- 
some times  with  the  Indians.  It  says:  "Major 
Eckerson  did  excellent  service  for  Oregon  in  her 
early  days  of  trial  and  danger.  He  had  charge 
of  the  ordnance  depot  at  \'ancouver  during  the 
period  of  the  greatest  Indian  troubles,  and  took 
the  responsibility,  without  orders  from  Washing- 
ton, and  against  the  remonstrance  of  General 
Wool,  to  supply  arms  and  ammunition  upon  the 
requisitions  of  the  governors  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  territories,  for  the  use  of  the  people. 


In  this  he  rendered  invaluable  service  that  never 
will  be  forgotten.  Without  the  arms  and  fixed 
ammunition,  defense  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult,  and  aggressive  war  upon  the  Indians 
impossible.  The  temper  of  General  Wool  was 
such  as  to  make  the  matter  one  of  serious  diffi- 
culty to  Captain  (now  Major)  Eckerson,  but  he 
took  the  high  position  that  there  was  no  need  of 
a  depot  of  arms  here  unless  some  use  were  to  be 
made  of  it  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
country. 

"This  view  of  his  was  eventually  concurred  in 
by  the  war  department,  notwithstanding  the 
money  value  of  the  supplies  was  for  a  time  sus- 
pended against  him,  and  despite  the  prediction  of 
General  Wool  that  the  major  would  be  severely 
dealt  with  by  the  government." 

1  he  major  has  found  the  time  to  write  a  num- 
ber of  poems,  which  have  received  praise  from 
both  the  press  and  the  public.  His  poem  on 
Oregon,  which  has  been  widely  copied  and  which 
was  deposited  in  the  corner-stone  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  monument  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedi- 
cation by  President  Roosevelt  May  21,  1903,  is 
printed  below  in  full : 

OREGON. 

Tliro'  the  mist  of  coming  years 
From  this  vale  of  hopes  and  fears. 
There's  a  future  bright  appears. 

Rolling  on ; 
And  thy  sons,  amid  their  toil. 
On  this  far,  far  distant  soil. 
Shall  be  proudly  seen  to  smile, 

Oregon ! 

Tho'  no  more  a  foreign  rod 

Is  extended  o'er  thy  sod. 

But  thy  hills  and  vales  are  trod 

By  the  free ; 
Tho"  the  children  of  the  North 
In  their  might  have  sallied  forth, 
To  assert  Columbia's  worth 

Gloriously ! 

Yet  alas  !  the  parent  hanil 

That  should  nurse  so  bright  a  land. 

Doth  but  faintly,  feebly  stand 

For  its  son ; 
W'hile  with  anxious  eyes  we  look 
On  the  homes  we  once  forsook, 
All  thy  thousand  hills  to  brook, 

Oregon ! 

But  we  laugh  despair  to  scorn ! 
Tho'  forgotten  and  forlorn. 
We  predict  the  coming  morn 

Thro'  the  gloom  ; 
When  thv  sons  and  daughters  fair. 
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Sweetly  reft  of  grief  and  care, 

Shall  a  Nation's  bounty  share, 

And  a  home ! 

For  the  day  is  drawing  nigh 
When  a  long-neglected  cry 
Not  in  vain  shall  raise  on  high, 

"We  are  One '" 
And  thy  sons,  amid  their  toil 
On  this  fair  though  distant  soil. 
Shall  in  sweet  contentment  smile, 

Oregon ! 

These  prophetic  lines  were  published  in  the 
Oregon  Spectator  in  the  spring  of  1850.  Major 
Eckerson  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  First 
U.  S.  Artillery. 


JAMES  BENNETT,  who  owns  and  manages 
ninety-five  acres  of  finely  improved  land  near 
Clackamas,  Clackamas  countv,  was  born  in 
Mason  county,  Ky.,  January  12,  1826,  and  is  a 
son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Ruggles)  Bennett, 
natives  respectively  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  the  former  born  in  1795.  Isaac  Bennett 
roved  around  considerable  as  a  voung  man,  and 
in  his  effort  to  find  a  desirable  farming  location 
removed  from  Kentuck}-  to  Ohio,  from  there 
to  Illinois,  and  to  Iowa  in  1837.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  early  settlers  of  the  latter  state, 
where  he  lived  first  in  Jefferson  and  later  in 
Wapello  conuty,  where  he  bought  land,  and 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1852.  He  was  an 
industrious  and  fairly  successful  man,  and  while 
carving  out  a  name  for  himself  reared  to  years 
of  usefulness  five  sons  and  five  daughters,  three 
of  whom  are  living.  One  of  the  sons,  George, 
lives  in  California,  whither  he  removed  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  where  he  is  retired  from 
active   life. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  continued  hard 
work  in  his  youth  James  Bennett  had  practically 
no  schooling,  and  whatever  he  has  learned  of 
general  information  has  been  the  result  of  na- 
tive intelligence,  observation  and  experience.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  began  to  earn  his  own  liv- 
ing on  other  people's  farms,  and  engaged  in  such 
hard  work  as  hreaking  prairies,  and  other  tasks 
whicli  rendered  difficult  the  life  of  pioneer  set- 
tlers. With  a  party  he  crossed  the  plains  in 
1850,  hopeful  of  reaping  a  fortune  from  the 
mines  of  California,  an  expectation  realized  to 
some  extent.  At  any  rate,  with  his  two  vears' 
earnings  he  returned  to  Jasper  countv,  Iowa,  in 
1852.  and  with  his  brother  bought  a  "farm  upon 
which  he  lived  until  1864.  Again  crossing  the 
plains,  he  lived  for  a  year  in  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
and  upon  coming  to  Clackamas  countv  settled 
on   a   rented    farm   where   he   raised   stock   with 


considerable  success.  Eventually  he  purchased 
his  present  farm  with  the  help  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  Dannals.  who  came  across  the  plains 
with  him,  and  with  whom  he  made  his  home  un- 
til the  latter's  death,  March  29,  1903.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Bennett.  A  fine  resi- 
dence and  substantial  barns  are  among  the  equip- 
ments of  the  farm,  and  modern  improvements 
have  been  added  from  time  to  time.  In  fact  Mr. 
Bennett  has  one  of  the  very  desirable  farm  prop- 
erties of  Clackamas  county,  and  his  skill  as  a 
farmer  ought  to  be  greatly  commended. 

In  1852  Mr.  Bennett  married  in  Jasper  countv, 
Iowa,  Elizabeth  Pearson,  who  died  in  Newton, 
Jasper  county,  Iowa.  He  there  married  in  1855, 
Mahalia  (Dannals)  Douglas,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
who  bore  him  five  children,  four  of  whom  are 
living:  Mary  Ellen,  now  the  wife  of  Kelley  Mc- 
Farland,  of  Clackamas  county ;  Samantha  T^ne, 
the  wife  of  Jasper  Davis :  Sarah  Alice,  now  Mrs. 
Frederick  Copps ;  and  John  W.,  who  lives  with 
his  father.  IVIr.  Bennett  is  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, but  has  never  desired  or  worked  for  public 
office.  Upon  his  farm  he  raises  principally  hav 
and  grain,  and  he  is  successful  beyond  the  aver- 
age. Mr.  Bennett  has  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  its  reliable  and  enterprising  citizens. 


LEMUEL  H.  ALBERTS,  a  representative 
of  the  grain  trade  of  Beaverton,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 2,  i860,  in  Marshall  county,  Ind.,  and  is 
a  son  of  M.  G.  Alberts,  whose  birth  occurred 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  in  1830.  The  father 
was  a  saddler  by  trade  and  followed  that  busi- 
ness through  many  years.  When  a  young  man 
he  removed  from  the  Keystone  state  to  Indiana, 
where  for  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
in  a  German  school.  He  married  Caroline  Cook, 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  they  began  their  domestic 
life  near  Plymouth,  Ind.  Soon  afterward  he 
turned  his  attention  to  farming,  which  he  has 
since  followed,  and  through  this  means  he  has 
provided  a  comfortable  home  for  his  familv. 
At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  manifested  his 
loyalty  to  the  Union  cause  by  enlisting  in  the  ser- 
vice as  a  private,  his  connection  with  the  army 
continuing  through  one  year.  Unto  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alberts  were  born  eight  children:  Laura, 
now  deceased :  Ellen,  who  is  living  in  Logans- 
port,  Ind.;  Calvin,  who  has  also  passed  awav ; 
Ollie,  of  Plymouth,  Ind. ;  Lemuel  H.  of  this  re- 
view ;  and  three  who  died  in  infancy.  In  1902 
the  mother  was  called  to  her  final  rest  and  since 
that  time  the  father  has  lived  practically  retired 
in   Indiana. 

Lenniel  H.  Allierts  remained  under  the  pa- 
rental roof  until  t\yent\-  years  of  age.  and  then 
in  order  to  benefit  his  health  went  to  Iowa,  where 
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he  secured  work  as  a  farm  hand  for  two  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  came  to  the 
northwest,  setthng  in  Washington  in  1882.  For 
seven  years  he  was  emplo}'ed  as  fireman  in  a 
paper  mill  and  then,  in  1889,  he  removed  to  Ore- 
gon, establishing  his  home  in  Forest  Grove, 
where  he  embarked  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  H.  Anderson  & 
Company.  Ten  years  were  passed  in  that  place, 
and  in  1899  he  came  to  Beaverton,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  in  the  milling  business  under  the 
title  of  the  Beaverton  Milling  Company.  They 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  feed  and  deal  in  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  the  volume  of  the  business 
enjoyed  by  the  company  is  continually  increas- 
ing, thus  returning  to  the  owners  a  good  annual 
return. 

December  21,  1884,  Mr.  Alberts  was  joined 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Anderson,  a  native 
of  Missouri,  and  unto  them  have  been  born  five 
children :  Clarence,  Martin,  Raymond,  Arthur 
and  Perry,  all  at  home.  Mr.  Alberts  holds  mem- 
bership relations  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and 
he  belongs  to  the  Congregational  Church.  As  a 
public-spirited  citizen,  he  is  interested  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  general  growth  and  progress  of 
his  community,  and  imbued  with  the  progressive 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  west,  he  has  lab- 
ored effectively  for  the  advancement  of  Beaver- 
ton as  well  as  for  his  individual  business  in- 
terests. 


JOSEPH  B.  DOANE,  judge  of  Columbia 
county,  and  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  at  Rainier,  was  born  near  Coates- 
ville,  Chester  county,  Pa.,  May  24,  1842,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  training  on  the  paternal  farm 
and  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  put  behind  him  the  irresponsible  life  of  a 
farmer  boy  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter 
for  three  years,  for  the  first  year  receiving  $5, 
the  second  $7,  and  the  third  $9  per  month.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  obliged  to  furnish  his  clothes 
and  Sunday  board,  and  to  endure  privations  and 
hardships  almost  unknown  to  the  apprentice  of 
today. 

Shortly  before  completing  his  apprenticeship 
Air.  Doane  started  in  business  for  himself,  and 
was  doing  fairly  well  when  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  war  was  heralded  as  an  opportunity 
of  great  magnitude,  to  be  embraced  by  all  able 
bodied  and  patriotic  youth.  Accordingly  he  en- 
listed in  August,  1862,  in  Company  E.  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  Pennsylvania  \'olunteer  In- 
fantry, as  a  private  for  three  years,  and  was  sent 
to  General  Wadsworth's  brigade  in  Washington. 
However,  Mr.  Doane  was  not  destined  for  a  bril- 
liant martial  career,  much  as  he  desired  to  serve 


his  country,  for  at  the  end  of  two  months  he  was 
discharged  for  disability,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  more  peaceful  manner  of  life  in  his 
native  state.  In  November,  1866,  he  removed  to 
De  Kalb  county,  III.,  and  in  Sandwich  worked  at 
carpentering  for  the  Sandwich  Manufacturing 
Company  for  seventeen  years.  Severing  this  long 
association  in  1884  he  came  to  Columbia  coimt}-, 
Ore.,  took  up  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  two  and  three-fourths  miles  from 
Rainier,  in  Beaver  valley,  upon  which  he  lived 
and  prospered  for  twelve  years.  During  this 
time  he  brought  his  property  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  carried  on  dairying  to  some  extent, 
and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  his  field  of  activity 
by  building  and  contracting  throughout  his 
neighborhood. 

In  1895  Mr.  Doane  moved  into  the  town  of 
Rainier,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  having  filled  the  same  office  for 
nine  years  while  living  on  his  farm.  This  posi- 
tion was  resigned  upon  his  election  to  the  county 
judgeship  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1896, 
which  responsibility  he  is  maintaining  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  business  proposition  Judge 
Doane  has  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  in  Rainier,  and  some  of  the  most 
desirable  farm  and  city  property  in  the  county 
has  passed  through  his  hands.  He  is  fraternally 
well  and  favorably  known  in  this  section,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  No. 
58,  of  Rainier,  has  filled  all  of  the  chairs,  and  was 
representative  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state. 
He  is  also  identified  with  the  Red  Men,  and  has 
represented  his  order  at  the  grand  council  of  the 
organization. 

October  24,  1862,  Judge  Doane  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Hannah  J.  Gregg,  widow  of  Solo- 
mon Gregg,  and  mother  of  one  child,  Elizabeth 
I.  Gregg,  now  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Doane  of  Port- 
land. To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Doane  has  been  torn 
one  son,  John  H.,  who  is  a  rancher  near  Rainier. 
Judge  Doane  is  one  of  the  highly  honored  and 
capable  wearers  of  the  ermine  in  Columbia 
county,  and  in  his  character  and  general  citizen- 
ship has  not  strayed  from  the  moral  teachings  of 
his  Quaker  ancestors,  in  which  atmosphere  his 
boyhood  days  were  passed. 


GEORGE  H.  BRIGGS,  the  postmaster  of  Dil- 
ley  and  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Briggs  Brothers, 
merchants  of  this  place,  was  born  in  Carlton 
county.  New  Brunswick,  December  3,  1850.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  in  the 
family  were  nine  children.  In  the  usual  manner 
of  farmer  lads  of  the  period  George  H.  Briggs 
was  reared  and  educated,  remaining  at  home 
until  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  when  he  aban- 
doned the  plow  in  order  to  learn  the  carpenter's 
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trade,  which  he  has  followed  at  intervals  since 
that  time.  He  first  went  to  Michigan,  where  he 
remained  for  about  a  year,  and  in  1879  he  came 
direct  to  Oregon,  settlmg  on  the  Columbia  river. 
He  was  here  engaged  in  the  timber  business  and 
was  master  of  construction.  In  1891  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  Dilley,  where  he  has  since  engaged 
in  merchandising  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Briggs  Brothers,  and  during  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the  store 
they  have  enjoyed  a  constantly  increasing  trade, 
which  is  indicative  of  their  honorable  business 
methods,  their  close  application  and  their  marked 
enterprise. 

In  the  year  1893  Mr.  Briggs  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mrs.  H.  M.  Knapp,  a  native  of 
Clarke  county,  Wash.,  and  they  began  their  do- 
mestic life  at  the  place  where  they  are  now  re- 
siding. Fraternally  Mr.  Briggs  is  connected 
with  the  Masonic  Order  and  his  political  support 
is  given  to  the  Republican  party.  Because  of  his 
allegiance  thereto,  and  in  recognition  of  his  capa- 
bility, he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  post- 
master and  is  now  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
position  in  connection  with  his  merchandising  in- 
terests. He  owns  a  good  store  building  here  and 
other  town  property  and  his  possessions  are  the 
visible  evidence  of  his  life  of  industry  and  thrift. 

Abner  Briggs,  the  brother  of  George  H. 
Briggs  and  a  member  of  the  well-known  mer- 
chandising firm  of  Dilley,  was  born  in  1853,  in 
Carlton  county.  New  Brunswick,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1886.  In  that  year,  thinking  that  he 
might  have  better  business  opportunities  in  the 
west,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Montana,  where  he 
lived  for  about  four  years,  and  in  1891  came  to 
Dilley,  Ore.,  where  he  has  since  engaged  in  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Briggs  Brothers, 
whose  commercial  methods  and  strict  adherence 
to  the  ethics  of  business  life  have  enabled  them 
to  gain  prosperity.  Abner  Briggs  was  postmas- 
ter at  Dilley  from  April,  1892,  until  October, 
1898.  In  June,  1898,  he  was  elected  member  of 
che  state  legislature,  and  sat  in  that  body  during 
the  special  session  of  1898  and  regular  session  of 
1899. 

Abner  Briggs  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Elide  Alexander,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  they  have  three  children :  Emma,  Lizzie, 
and  Wilford.  Mr.  Briggs  exercises  his  right  of 
franchise  in  support  of  the  men  and  measures  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  holds  membership  re- 
lations with  the  United  Artisans. 


EDWARD  BYROM  was  born  October  21, 
1827,  in  Manchester,  England,  and  in  1842  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  father,  John  Bvrom, 
the  family  being  established  in  Pnwtucket,  Mass. 
In  this  family  were  five  children,  three  sons  and 


two  daughters.  His  father  was  what  was  known 
as  a  block  calico  printer  and  our  subject  served 
an  apprenticeship  to  him.  After  arriving  in  this 
country  both  worked  in  the  calico  printing  trade 
until  improved  machinery  did  away  with  hand 
work.  In  the  years  1849  and  1850  Mr.  Byrom 
was  employed  in  the  Wamsutta  cotton  mills 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass.  His  father  lived  to  be 
about  seventy-two  years  of  age  and  died  in 
Scranton,   Pa. 

In  the  'year  1850  Mr.  Byrom  of  this  review 
left  New  York  City  as  a  passenger  on  the  ship 
Washington  Irving,  for  San  Francisco,  it  re- 
quiring about  two  hundred  days  to  make  the 
trip.  He  had  a  very  rough  passage,  was  twenty- 
seven  days  off  Cape  Horn,  and  in  1851  arrived 
safely  at  the  Golden  Gate.  He  remained  for  only 
a  short  period,  however,  in  San  Francisco  and  then 
found  his  way  to  Oregon,  settling  upon  the  place 
where  he  still  resides,  securing  a  donation  claim 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  which  he  built 
a  small  log  cabin,  containing  but  one  room,  and 
in  this  primitive  home  he  began  life  in  the  west. 
In  1857  lis  chose  as  a  companion  and  helpmate  for 
life's  journey  Miss  Elizabeth  Moshier,  a  native 
of  Indiana  whose  parents  came  across  the  plains 
with  ox-teams  in  the  year  1847  ^nd  took  up  their 
abode  in  Clackamas  county.  Ore.  Her  father  se- 
cured a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  and  thereon  he  began  the  development  of 
a  farm  which  in  course  of  time  became  one  of 
the  highly  improved  and  richly  attractive  tracts 
of  land  in  his  portion  of  the  state.  He  aided 
materially  in  the  early  development  of  the  coun- 
ty and  was  an  honored  pioneer  settler  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  served  his  coun- 
try as  a  private  in  the  war  of  1812.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  lived  to  an  advanced  age  and  were 
then  called  to  the  home  beyond. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Byrom  began  farming  he  too 
had  a  tract  of  land  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber.  For  several  years  he  conducted  the 
Cottonwood  House,  on  Camas  prairie,  Idaho,  and 
at  different  times  he  has  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  stock  business  and  in  merchandis- 
ing. His  present  home  on  his  donation  claim 
is  pleasantly  located  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Tualatin  and  now  he  is  giving  his  at- 
tention in  an  undivided  manner  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  has  upon  his  farm  good  substantial 
buildings,  the  latest  improved  machinery  and  all 
modern  equipments,  and  the  place  in  its  neat  and 
thrifty  appearance  indicates  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  progressive  owner. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byrom  has  been 
blessed  with  five  children:  John  E.,  who  is  liv- 
ing in  Idaho ;  Joseph  L.,  who  is  still  at  home 
and  operates  his  father's  farm ;  Ella,  the  wife 
of  E.  Eddy:  Addie.  the  wife  of  D.  C.  Ely,  of 
Oregon  Citv :  and  one  who  died  in  infancv.     The 
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cause  of  education  finds  in  Mr.  Byrom  a  warm 
friend  and  he  has  done  effective  service  in  its 
behalf  while  acting  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board.  He  is  also  a  member  and  chaplain  of  the 
Grange  and  in  his  political  views  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican. For  more  than  a  half-century  he  has 
watched  the  development  and  growth  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  state  as  it  has  emerged  from  pioneer 
surroundings  to  take  its  place  with  one  of  the 
most  progressive  districts  of  the  great  north- 
west, and  as  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Oregon 
he  certainly  deserves  representation  in  this 
volume. 


W.  J.  BENSON,  proprietor  of  the  Hillsboro 
Machine  Shop  and  Foundry,  is.  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  expert  in  his  line  in  the  northwest. 
To  him  is  due  the  distinction  of  starting-  the  first 
foundry  in  Washington  county,  an  enterprise  es- 
tablishetl  upon  his  arrival  here  in  1890.  Upon 
the  acre  and  a  half  purchased  at  that  time  he 
made  many  improvements,  set  out  an  orchard, 
built  a  residence,  and  as  modern  and  complete 
a  machine  shop  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  coun- 
try. Steam  power  is  utilized  for  most  purposes, 
and  brass  castings,  engines  and  logging  machin- 
ery, besides  the  general  work  carried  on  in  ma- 
chine shops,  are  turned  out  in  their  best  form. 
A  specialty  is  made  of  repairing  machinery,  and 
a  wood  saw  is  one  of  the  accompaniments  of 
the  shop.  Mr.  Benson  was  also  for  a  time  in- 
terested and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Perry- 
dale  Milling  Company,  he  having  built  the  steam 
mill  at  Perrydale,  Polk  county.  Ore.,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  fifty  barrels  a  day. 

A  native  of  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Benson 
was  born  November  22,  1852,  and  is  the  second 
oldest  of  the  four  children  born  to  John  and  Mary 
(Stephenson)  Benson,  natives  of  England,  and 
the  former  born  in  Yorkshire.  John  Benson  was 
a  wool  spinner  by  occupation,  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica about  1850.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Moline, 
111.,  where  his  death  occurred.  His  wife  came 
to  America  with  her  parents  when  a  child,  and 
her  death  occurred  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.  For  the 
greater  part  W.  J.  Benson  was  educated  in  New 
York  state,  although  in  earlier  years  he  had 
small  opportunity  to  acquire  any  kind  of  book 
knowledge.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  went 
to  work  in  a  woolen  mill,  and  for  four  years  was 
in  the  card  room.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Mo- 
line, 111.,  with  his  father,  and  the  following  year 
started  in  at  an  apprenticeship  of  three  and  a 
half  years  with  Barnard  &  Lees,  machinists. 
After  the  completion  of  his  trade  he  became  fire- 
man and  brakeman  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
between  Rock  Island  &  Chicago,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  four  years  became  stationary  engineer 
for  Beers  &  Company,  at   Moline,   111.,  for  two 


and  a  half  years.  After  leaving  the  latter  firm 
he  started  a  machine  shop  and  brass  foundry  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  in  1885  removed  to 
Cheyenne  county,  Neb.,  remained  for  six  months, 
went  to  Round  Lake,  Minn.,  and  then  to  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.  In  the  latter  town  he  intended 
to  start  a  machine  shop,  but  finding  a  boom  in 
building,  availed  himself  of  it,  and  was  thus  em- 
ployed for  a  couple  of  years.  The  boom  sub- 
siding, he  came  to  Hillsboro  in  1890,  having  been 
advised  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  location  bv 
those  familiar  with  the  ground. 

While  living  in  Moline  Mr.  Benson  married 
Elizabeth  Bunker,  native  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Benson 
is  a  Republican  in  political  affiliation,  and  has 
served  the  community  as  councilman  for  one 
term.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with  the 
.Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Independent  Order  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  Ancient  Order  LTnited  Work- 
men. He  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Mr.  Benson  has  perfected  manv 
improvements  in  general  machinery,  and  is  uni- 
versally conceded  to  be  a  genius  in  his  line.  He 
is  familiar  with  all  things  pertaining  to  his 
chosen  occupation,  and  has  traveled  up  and  down 
the  Willamette  valley,  investigating  the  machin- 
ery at  different  points.  He  is  popular  and  well 
liked,  and  has  many  friends  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption. 


JOHN  SWEEK.  Among  the  men  whose 
labors  have  resulted  in  good  for  the  community 
and  who  are  deserving  of  representation  in  the 
history  of  the  Willamette  valley,  is  John  Sweek, 
now  deceased.  He  came  to  the  northwest  in 
pioneer  times,  braving  the  hardships  and  trials 
of  life  in  a  district  far  separated  from  the  com- 
forts of  the  older  east,  and  with  the  work  of 
improvement  and  development  he  was  actively 
associated  through  many  years,  ever  giving  his 
-  influence  in  support  of  measures  calculated  for 
the  general  good.  He  was  born  in  St.  Genevieve 
county.  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  March  25, 
1822.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  while 
his  mother's  birth  occurred  in  England.  In 
order  to  support  his  family  the  father  carried  on 
stock-raising  and  general  farming,  prospering  in 
his  work  as  the  years  passed  by. 

In  early  life  Mr.  Sweek  of  this  review  studied 
both  medicine  and  law  and  to  some  extent  fol- 
lowed each  profession  before  coming  to  the  north- 
west. He  was  married  February  29.  1852,  to 
Miss  Maria  Beard,  a  native  of  Perry  county,  Mo. 
Her  father  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  her 
mother's  birth  occurred  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
year  of  their  marriage  the  young  couple  started 
westward  with  a  party  of  about  sixty  enroute 
for  Oregon.  They  traveled  across  the  plains 
and  over  the  mountains,  their  wagons  drawn  bv 
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ox-teams,  and  after  about  three  months  spent 
upon  the  way  reached  their  destination.  A 
greater  part  of  the  land  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  government,  having  not  yet  been  reclaimed 
by  the  white  men  for  purposes  of  civilization,  and 
Mr.  Sweek  secured  a  donation  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  on  which  his  widow  is 
still  living.  He  assisted  in  cutting  the  first 
road  from  Boone's  Ferry  to  Portland,  and  Ore- 
gon City  was  at  that  time  their  trading  point  and 
postoffice.  Mr.  Sweek  handled  most  of  the  tim- 
ber used  in  the  building  of  the  breakwater  at 
Oregon  City  and  during  the  mining  excitement 
in  Idaho  he  transported  his  own  freight  from 
The  Dalles  to  Idaho  City,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  merchandising,  following  that  business  for 
six  years.  For  twelve  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  contracts  for  the  Star  route  and 
in  his  later  days  he  devoted  his  time  to  farming 
and  stock-raising.  Whatever  he  undertook  he 
carried  forward  to  a  successful  completion,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  energy,  strong 
resolution  and  unflagging  perseverance.  He 
quickly  recognized  business  opportunities  and 
made  the  most  of  these  and  as  the  years  pro- 
gressed he  prospered,  winning  a  very  desirable 
competence. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sweek  were  born  six 
children :  Cyrus,  who  is  an  attorney  of  Barnes, 
Ore. ;  Alice,  the  wife  of  M.  W.  Smith,  who  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Portland ;  Law- 
rence, who  is  living  in  Grant  county,  this  state ; 
Alexander,  an  attorney  of  Portland ;  Lillian,  the 
wife  of  C.  Harding,  of  the  same  city ;  and  Thad- 
deus,  who  is  associated  with  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  at  Portland.  The  cause 
of  education  ever  found  in  Mr.  Sweek  a  warm 
friend,  and  he  was  the  first  one  in  his  locality  to 
give  his  children  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate  train- 
ing. He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  schools  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  school  system  of  this 
portion  of  Oregon  upon  a  safe  and  sure  founda- 
tion. Although  he  did  not  hold  membership  with 
any  religious  denomination,  he  contributed  gen- 
erously to  the  support  of  the  various  churches 
and  withheld  his  aid  from  nothing  that  he  be- 
lieved would  benefit  his  community  along  mater- 
ial, social,  intellectual  or  moral  lines.  His  busi- 
ness affairs  were  so  capably  conducted  that  he 
was  enabled  to  leave  his  family  a  handsome 
estate  and  moreover  he  gave  to  them  the  priceless 
heritage  of  an  untarnished  name.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  years  and  nine  months 
and  was  then  laid  to  rest  in  Riverview  cemetery 
of  Portland,  Ore.  Although  several  years  have 
passed  since  he  was  called  from  this  life  his 
memory  is  still  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  knew  him  and  the  public  yet  recognize  his 
worth  as  a  citizen  and  accord  him  praise  "for  what 


he  did  for  his  county.  Since  the  death  of  her 
husband.  Mrs.  Sweek  has  remained  upon  the  old 
home  place  and  manages  her  property,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  farms  in  Washingtort 
county.  She  has  an  attractive  modern  residence, 
substantial  barns  and  other  outbuildings  upon 
the  place  and  her  home  is  conveniently  situated 
within  the  corporation  limits  of  Tualatin.  She 
too  deserves  mention  among  the  pioneer  residents 
of  the  county  and  can  relate  many  interesting  in- 
cidents of  the  early  days  when  there  were  hard- 
ships and  trials  to  be  borne  by  the  early  settlers. 
She  has  lived,  however,  to  see  great  changes 
occur  and  in  the  transition  she  has  felt  a  deep 
interest,  rejoicing  in  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  county. 


JAMES  J.  R.  GIBSON.  Among  the  farmers 
of  Clackamas  county  whose  memory  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  the  present  resourcefulness  of 
the  valley  was  hardly  dreamed  of,  may  be  men- 
tioned James  J.  R.  Gibson,  one  hundred  acres  of 
whose  quarter  section  farm  has  been  relieved  of 
its  primeval  burden  of  timber,  and  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  abundant  harvests,  and  the 
grazing  of  herds  of  cattle.  As  are  so  many  of 
his  neighbors  in  the  county,  Mr.  Gibson  comes 
from  Ohio,  in  which  state  he  was  born  in  Meigs 
county,  April  8,  1826,  a  son  of  Harmon  G.  Gib- 
son, a  salt  manufacturer  in  the  Buckeye  state. 

Various  employments  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr. 
Gibson  in  his  youth,  and  first  of  all  he  naturally 
learned  all  about  the  making  of  salt.  He  also 
became  an  expert  shoemaker  while  under  the 
paternal  direction,  and  his  occupation  was  fur- 
ther diversified  at  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he 
started  out  on  an  independent  career  as  an  em- 
ploye at  the  iron  works.  For  some  years  there- 
after he  worked  here,  there  and  at  several  points 
in  the  state  at  steamboating,  salt  making,  canaling 
and  shoemaking,  gaining  in  the  meantime  much 
valuable  experience  as  regards  men  and  events. 
About  1849  he  started  for  the  west,  presumably 
with  visions  of  golden  fortunes,  but  succeeded 
only  in  getting  as  far  as  Iowa,  where  he  stayed 
for  about  a  year  and  then  returned  to  Ohio,  stop- 
ping in  Illinois  for  a  time.  For  the  following  six 
months  he  lived  in  Ohio.  There  he  married  and 
later  went  to  Iowa,  living  in  that  state  three  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Ohio,  where  he  remained  for 
two  years,  when  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
Iowa,  making  it  his  home  until  1865.  Afterward 
he  removed  to  Nemaha  county,  Kans.,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Not  satisfied  with  an  portion  of  the  middle 
west  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  Mr. 
Gibson  started  for  Oregon  in  1867,  with  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  came 
out    at    Grande    Ronde    valley,    eastern    Oregon, 
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where  he  lived  until  iSrig.  That  year  he  came 
to  his  present  farm  three  miles  southeast  of  Eagle 
Creek,  where  he  took  up  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  entirely  destitute  of  improvements. 
Of  this  land  but  eighty  acres  remains  under 
heavy  timber,  and  this  stands  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  more  useful  to  man  in  the  near  future. 
The  best  and  most  modern  improvements  have 
been  introduced  on  this  model  farm,  and  the 
owner,  who  is  now  practically  retired,  has  under- 
stood and  applied  scientific  methods. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Gibson  was  solem- 
nized in  1 85 1,  and  was  with  Maria  Ellis,  who 
died  in  1861.  The  second  Mrs.  Gibson,  who  died 
in  January,  1903,  was  formerly  Mrs.  Emily  Gar- 
rison, who,  by  her  first  marriage  had  three  chil- 
dren, A.  G.  Garrison,  Alice  Garrison,  and  Phoebe 
Garrison.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  have  been 
born  the  following  children :  H.  S. ;  Harry,  de- 
ceased ;  Harvey  and  Halley,  twins ;  Richard  B. ; 
Mrs.  Nora  J.  Reed,  of  Springwater ;  and  Mrs. 
Cora  M.  Udell.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a  Republican  of 
the  old  school  and  has  served  his  party  and 
friends  as  road  supervisor  and  school  director. 


WILLIAM  J.  HOWLETT.  Situated  on  an 
elevation  that  commands  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  three  miles  southeast  of  Eagle 
Creek,  is  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  farm  of 
William  J.  Howlett,  known  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  resourceful  of  the  agriculturists 
of  Clackamas  county.  He  was  born  in  Jennings 
county,  Ind.,  March  8,  1830. 

In  his  ancestral  connections  Mr.  Howlett  is 
descended  from  Revolutionary  stock,  for  even 
so  near  a  relative  as  his  paternal  grandfather, 
William  Howlett,  carried  a  musket  upon  the 
battlefields  of  Brandywine  and  Bunker  Hill, 
and  it  is  supposed  wintered  with  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne.  This  promoter 
of  Colonial  independence  was  born,  reared,  and 
passed  considerable  of  his  life  in  Massachusetts, 
preferably  in  Boston,  but  eventually  settled  in 
Marietta  county,  Ohio,  where  his  son,  L.  V.  Nel- 
son Howlett,  the  father  of  William  J.,  was  born. 
At  the  time  of  his  memorable  journey  towards 
the  west,  L.  V.  Nelson  Howlett  had  just  dis- 
posed of  his  farm  in  Jennings  county,  Ind.,  and 
was  ambitious  of  participating  in  the  great  up- 
building of  the  coast.  His  expectations,  how- 
ever, were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  in 
some  way  he  contracted  erysipelas  on  the  way, 
and  died  near  Huntington,  in  1851.  The  dis- 
consolate family  continued  their  way  according 
to  the  plans  of  the  father,  and  near  Eagle 
Creek,  Clackamas  county,  bought  a  homestead 
right  to  a  quarter  section  of  land.  No  sooner 
was  a  method  of  life  established  in  the  new  sur- 


roundings than  William  J.  started  out  to  earn 
his  own  living  elsewhere,  and  in  1854  took  up 
his  present  farm,  upon  which  there  were  no 
improvements,  and  of  which  he  has  already 
cleared  sixty  acres.  The  most  modern  and  ap- 
proved labor-saving  machinery  facilitates  the 
carrying  on  of  large  general  farming  enterprises, 
and  the  convenient  rural  home  above  the  neigh- 
bors on  all  sides,  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  to 
be  found  in  the  county. 

About  1854,  just  before  taking  up  his  present 
farm,  Mr.  Howlett  went  to  California,  much 
impressed  with  the  stories  he  had  heard  of  hid- 
den wealth.  After  working  in  the  mines  for  a 
few  months  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  slower  byt 
surer  livelihood  to  which  the  industrious  and 
thrifty  farmer  is  heir,  and  the  same  year  re- 
turned to  Clackamas  county,  purchased  his  farm, 
and  September  20,  1854,  was  united  in  marriage 
with  his  wife  and  helpmate,  Sabina  Markwood, 
daughter  of  David  iM.,  who  came  to  Oregon  in 
1853.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howlett  have  been  born 
four  children:  Viola  A.,  wife  of  J.  Wesley 
Douglass,  of  Eagle  Creek;  Mary  Jane,  wife  of 
Joseph  D.  Douglass,  of  Wasco  county,  Ore., 
Louisa,  wife  of  Albert  Cook,  of  Damascus;  and 
Lida  A.  Woodle,  whose  husband  lives  on  a  farm 
adjoining  that  of  her  father.  Mr.  Howlett  has 
been  variously  occupied  with  public  and  political 
affairs  of  his  county,  has  been  justice  of  the 
peace  for  fourteen  years,  and  school  clerk  and 
director  for  several  years.  Formerly  as  stanch  a 
Deniocrat  as  he  is  at  present  a  Republican,  his 
services  have  redounded  to  the  credit  of  both 
parties,  although  he  is  in  no  sense  what  might 
be  termed  a  politician.  Mr.  Howlett  is  identified 
with  Eagle  Creek  Grange  No.  197,  and  in  religion 
is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Adventist  Church, 
in  which  he  is  serving  as  elder.  He  is  one  of 
the  foremost  farmers  and  citizens  of  his  locality, 
and  is  esteemed  both  for  his  business  enterprise 
and  many  desirable  traits  of  character. 


JOHN  GLOVER.  An  agriculturist  who  im- 
pressed his  general  worth  upon  the  community  of 
Clackamas  county,  and  whose  many  years  of  resi- 
dence here  were  characterized  by  public  spirited 
efiforts  and  business  success,  was  John  Glover, 
born  in  Missouri  in  1836,  and  who  died  in  this 
county  October  6,  1884. 

The  coming  of  Mr.  Glover  to  Oregon  was 
hardly  a  matter  of  his  own  election,  for  his 
father,  John  P.  Glover,  an  ambitious  and  fairly 
successful  farmer  back  in  Missouri,  brought  his 
family  overland  in  1852,  settling  upon  a  dona- 
tion claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in 
Clackamas  county,  upon  which  the  remainder  of 
his  days  were  spent.  After  the  death  of  the 
father  there  were  four  heirs  to  the  property,  and 
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the  son  John,  who  was  one  of  them,  was  fortu- 
nately able  to  buy  ofif  the  other  claimants,  and 
was  therefore  the  possessor  of  large  landed  es- 
tates. The  trust  was  fully  appreciated,  and 
among  the  larger  possibilities  of  his  adopted  state 
he  found  ample  chance  for  the  exercise  of  sound 
business  judgment,  which  redounded  to  the  credit 
of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Through 
his  efforts  about  forty  acres  of  the  heavily  tim- 
bered land  was  cleared  of  its  detriment  to  farm- 
ing enterprises,  and  the  improvements  known  at 
that  time  were  introduced  unstintingly.  This 
property  is  being  worked  by  his  sons  and  widow, 
and  the  standard  insisted  upon  by  the  pioneer  and 
former  head  of  the  family  is  being  maintained  to 
distinct  advantage.  Mr.  Glover  was  enterprising 
and  thrifty,  and  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  sound  business  judgment. 

Twice  married,  the  first  wife  of  Mr.  Glover 
was  formerly  Parthenia  Brigman,  of  which  union 
there  were  born  two  children :  Mrs.  Olive  O'Neil 
of  Oregon,  and  Mrs.  Flora  Beck  of  California. 
The  present  Mrs.  Glover  was,  in  her  girlhood, 
Lucy  O'Neil,  and  was  born  in  Ripley  county, 
Ind.,  October  9,  1841.  She  was  first  married 
to  L.  E.  Martin,  with  whom  she  came  across  the 
plains  in  i860,  with  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
household  belongings  for  beginning  life  in  Ore- 
gon. After  a  residence  here  of  four  years  the 
couple  returned  to  the  east,  and  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  Mrs.  Martin  again  took  up  her 
residence  in  Oregon.  Three  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  of  whom  Mrs.  Bertha 
Gibson  is  living  in  Oregon  City,  Ore. ;  Mrs.  M. 
M.  TruUinger  is  a  resident  of  Union  Mills,  Ore. ; 
and  Emily  is  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glover 
were  born  five  children,  viz. :  Delia  M. ;  John 
R.,  of  Wardner,  Idaho ;  Walter  G. ;  Homer  C. ; 
and  Matt  C.  In  politics  Mr.  Glover  was  a  stanch 
defender  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy,  and  during 
nearly  his  entire  active  life  was  a  member  of  the 
school  board  of  his  respective  districts.  Mrs. 
Glover  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 


JUDGE  GRANVILLE  H.  BABER  was  as- 
sociated with  the  upbuilding  of  Oregon  for 
many  years,  and  his  death  in  1898  removed  one 
of  the  exceptionally  resourceful  and  enterprising 
pioneers  of  the  state.  Of  English  ancestry,  he 
was  born  in  Virginia,  February  14,  181 7,  his 
father,  James,  having  been  born  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion in  1783,  his  grandfather,  William,  a  sol- 
dier in  the  war  of  181 2,  also  being  a  native  of 
Virginia. 

James  Baber  married  into  the  Chewing  family 
of  Virginia,  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  being  a  daugh- 
ter of  Adas  Chewing,  representative  of  one  of 
the  very  early  New  England  families.  During 
the  war  of  181 2  the  Baber  family  was  well  repre- 


sented, for  James  and  his  six  brothers  shouldered 
muskets  in  defense  of  the  honor  of  the  country. 
Of  the  four  children  born  into  this  family  all 
are  deceased  excepting  one,  Austin,  the  mother 
having  died  in  1856,  while  the  father  survived 
her  several  years.  Granville  Henderson  was 
reared  in  Virginia,  and  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state. 
In  1 84 1  he  started  west,  reaching  Jefiferson  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  where  he  located  on  the  last  purchase 
made  from  the  Lone  Indians.  Two  years  later 
he  married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  J.  Knox, 
whose  two  brothers,  George  and  Ellis,  live  in 
southern  California,  and  in  1845  he  started  over 
the  plains  with  his  wife  and  her  family.  Among 
the  oxen  which  conveyed  the  travelers  and  their 
possessions  was  one  more  sagacious  than  the 
rest,  who  led  the  little  band  in  safety  over  rivers 
and  across  prairies,  bringing  them  in  safety  to 
the  desired  destination.  Mr.  Baber  located  on 
a  claim  in  Linn  county,  six  miles  from  Albany, 
and  at  the  time  the  mud  was  knee  deep,  and  the 
outlook  very  discouraging  for  the  very  first  set- 
tlers of  that  section.  Here  he  left  his  family 
while  he  went  down  into  California  on  the  Amer- 
ican river  and  mined  for  three  months,  return- 
ing thereafter  to  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  In 
1 85 1  he  was  elected  judge  of  Linn  county,  serv- 
ing for  two  terms  and  soon  afterward  took  a  trip 
back  east  by  way  of  Panama.  Returning  to  the 
coast  he  located  in  Napa  county,  Cal.,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1874,  returned  to 
his  native  state  of  Virginia  for  a  year.  The  year 
1875  found  him  again  in  Oregon,  in  which  year 
he  was  united  in  marriage,  October  28th,  with 
Wilhelmina  Krouse,  (German — Krauss),  of 
which  union  there  were  born  two  children,  of 
whom  Liverne  Hay  ward  was  born  1876,  and  died 
in  1900,  at  which  time  she  was  a  student  in  the 
senior  year  at  the  Pacific  University ;  and  Jose- 
phine, also  educated  at  the  Pacific  University. 

After  a  residence  of  thirty-seven  years  in  Linn 
county  Mr.  Baber  removed  with  his  family  to 
Forest  Grove,  that  the  children  might  have  bet- 
ter educational  chances,  and  here  his  last  days 
were  spent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  his  youth,  but  he 
was  gradually  weaned  away  from  this  and  other 
organizations  when  responsibilities  began  to 
wear  down  his  energies.  In  his  youth  a  Whig, 
he  was  later  a  Republican,  and  was  the  first 
judge  of  Linn  county,  serving  thus  for  two 
terms.  Notwithstanding  his  southern  birth  and 
training  his  breadth  of  mind  and  generally  hu- 
mane instincts  inspired  him  to  affiliation  with  the 
L'nion,  but  he  freely  admitted  the  error  into 
which  his  friends .  and  neighbors  had  fallen. 
Many  changes  came  over  Oregon  during  his  resi- 
dence here;  towns  sprang  up  and  forests  were 
cleared,  and  the  advance  was  made  in   Portland 
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from  a  small  house  built  on  poles  in  1845,  *^o  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  prosperous  cities  in 
the  United  States.  Through  all  the  changes  he 
was  a  keen  and  intelligent  observer,  and  no  less 
persistent  worker,  for  it  was  his  good  fortune 
to  not  only  recognize  the  opportunities  by  which 
he  was  surrounded,  but  to  create  many  not  no- 
ticed by  others. 

Mrs.  Baber  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany,  a 
daughter  of  Philip  Krouse,  also  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, whose  father  lived  and  died  in  the  Father- 
land. Philip  Krouse  married  Caroline  Kleinle, 
and  in  1850  came  to  America  in  the  sailing  vessel 
Caroline,  thirty-six  days  being  consumed  on  the 
journey  from  Havre  to  New  York.  Mr.  Krouse 
was  a  master  stone  mason,  an  expert  in  his  line, 
and  after  locating  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  followed 
his  trade  with  great  success  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 
His  wife,  who  died  in  1875,  was  the  mother  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Baber  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  of  Port  Townsend,  sur- 
vive. Two  brothers  were  in  the  Civil  war, 
Henry  and  Charles  P.,  both  boys  serving  in  the 
Seventeenth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  Charles 
P.  served  until  the  end  of  the  conflict,  and  had 
the  experience  of  lying  on  the  battle  field  for 
four  days  after  being  shot.  Mrs.  Baber  came  to 
Oregon  in  1872,  and  her  marriage  occurred  in 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  in  1875.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  is  a  woman  of 
intelligence,  force  of  character,  and  many  admir- 
able personal  characteristics. 


GEORGE  W.  PROSSER.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  Clackamas 
county  for  many  years  has  been  the  career  of 
George  W.  Prosser,  postmaster  of  Oswego  most 
of  the  time  since  1870,  and  both  himself  and 
father  known  as  pioneers  of  the  state.  A  native 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  he  was  born  June  25,  1847, 
a  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Hecock)  Prosser,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Orangemen. 

Henry  Prosser  was  born  near  London,  Eng- 
land, and  was  a  painter  by  trade  in  his  native 
land.  As  a  young  man  he  became  identified  with 
the  more  prolific  opportunities  of  America,  and  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  worked  at  his  trade  with  fairly 
good  results.  After  a  short  residence  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Illinois,  and 
became  identified  with  Oregon  in  1853,  making 
the  journey  in  the  accustomed  way  across  the 
plains,  sixty  wagons  being  in  the  company.  The 
journey  was  replete  with  many  incidents  of  a 
lamentable  nature,  and  at  Fort  Hall  the  little 
band  was  greatly  belated  by  sickness  and  gen- 
eral disaster,  spending  the  winter  of  1852  at  that 
place.     They  were  obliged  to  trade  their  horses 


for  native  animals,  and  they  started  with  two 
wagons  and  arrived  with  none.  The  wagon 
owned  by  Mr.  Prosser  came  to  grief  at  Burnt 
river,  but  they  were  able  to  save  the  horses  owing 
to  the  high  water.  Mr.  Prosser  settled  within 
eleven  miles  of  East  Portland,  where  Lents  now 
stands,  but  soon  after  abandoned  his  donation 
claim  and  settled  near  Oswego  in  1854.  The 
land  which  he  there  took  up  proved  to  have  valu- 
able iron  mines,  now  known  as  the  Oswego  Iron 
Mines.  This  land  was  proved  up  by  Mr.  Prosser, 
who  in  1869  sold  half  of  it  to  Hawley  Dodd  & 
Co.,  of  Portland,  who  afterward  disposed  of  it  to 
the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  In  1862  Mr. 
Prosser  returned  to  the  east  and  worked  at  his 
trade  in  Cincinnati,  (Jhio,  where  he  was  moder- 
ately successful,  and  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years.  He  married  Mary  Hecock,  who  was 
born  in  north  of  Ireland,  as  heretofore  stated. 
She  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  of  whom  William  is  deceased ;  and 
Esther,  now  Mrs.  John  F.  Cook,  lives  in  Mc- 
Minnville. 

With  a  very  limited  education  for  a  foundation 
George  W.  Prosser  began  to  earn  his  own  living 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  working  at  such  labor  as 
came  his  way  in  the  rural  districts  around  his 
home.  In  1870  he  engaged  in  a  general  mer- 
chandise business  in  Oswego,  Ore.,  and  there- 
after was  either  in  or  out  of  the  business  as  the 
town  went  up  or  down.  Nevertheless,  he  man- 
aged to  save  considerable  money,  which  has  en- 
abled him  to  evince  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his 
adopted  locality  by  investing  in  land  in  town 
and  county  which  nets  him  a  handsome  income 
in  itself.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  appreciative  spectators  of  the  develop- 
ment of  his  district,  and  has  himself  contributed 
not  a  little  towards  the  general  well  being  of  his 
fellow  townsmen.  For  a  time  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company  as 
foreman,  and  under  contract  built  their  railroad 
for  them  in  1880.  To  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Pros- 
ser is  credited  the  discovery  of  the  iron  mine  on 
the  paternal  property  in  1866,  a  fact  which  ma- 
terially increased  the  value  of  the  land.  A  stanch 
Republican,  Mr.  Prosser  has  not  only  served  his 
part  as  postmaster  a  majority  of  the  time  since 
1870.  but  has  represented  his  district  in  the  as- 
sembly of  1880,  serving  one  term,  or  two  years. 
He  is  the  second  oldest  pioneer  in  the  town,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  informed  of  any  resident  re- 
garding all  that  has  happened  during  the  pro- 
gress of  its  various  activities.  The  present  wife 
of  Mr.  Prosser  was  formerly  Susie  E.  Jefferson 
of  Oregon.  His  first  wife  was  Annie'  Tibbits : 
his  second,  Lucy  E.  Bullock,  of  which  union  there 
were  three  children,  Mary,  Mamie  and  Alice: 
and  his  third  wife  was  Dena  Brownlee,  born  in 
Ciermany,  and  the  mother  of  three  children,  Syl- 
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ver  E.,  Georgie,  and  Dana  C.  Mr.  Prosser  is 
fraternally  identified  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pjthias,  and  the 
United  Artisans. 


WILLIAM  S.  PAYN.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  far  sightedness  of  William  S.  Payn,  the  town 
bearing  that  name  had  never  been  added  to  the 
map  of  Clackamas  county.  The  impression  cre- 
ated by  the  present  postmaster  and  merchant  is 
that  of  a  man  capable  of  founding  a  town,  and  of 
investing  its  various  interests  with  the  needful 
enterprise,  business  judgment  and  progressive- 
ness.  After  an  extended  railroading  career  Mr. 
Pavn  came  to  the  bush  since  supplanted  by  bus- 
tling activity,  purchased  nineteen  acres  of  land, 
improved  it,  erected  his  residence  and  barns,  and 
in  time  witnessed  the  arrival  of  others  willing  to 
share  the  fate  of  an  embryo  hamlet.  He  became 
interested  in  various  avenues  of  improvement, 
and  was  especially  active  in  promoting  the  sur- 
rounding roads,  accounted  in  all  civilized  centers 
an  index  of  the  advancement  of  the  people.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  has  conducted  a  general 
merchandise  store  patronized  by  all  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  in  connection  therewith 
has  attended  to  the  aflairs  of  Uncle  Sam.  The 
store,  the  man,  and  his  environment,  are  integral 
parts  of  the  community,  and  from  this  center  has 
seemed  to  radiate  for  many  years  all  of  genuine 
value  that  has  been  accomplished  for  the  general 
development  of  the  locality. 

Born  in  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  April  22, 
1832,  Mr.  Payn  is  a  son  of  A.  S.  and  Delena 
(Coy)  Payn,  natives  of  New  York  state,  and  the 
latter  born  in  Otsego  covmty.  A.  S.  Payn  was  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  followed  the  same  for 
many  years  in  Erie  and  several  counties  in  the 
state,  his  death  occurring  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-four  years.  William  S.  is  the 
second  oldest  of  the  eight  children  born  to  his  pa- 
rents, and  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  various  counties  in  New  York, 
to  which  his  father  removed.  When  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  began  braking  on  the  Erie 
Railroad,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  fireman,  and 
from  that  to  engineer.  For  a  few  years  he  was 
foreman  of  the  shops  at  Corry,  Pa.,  for  what  is 
now  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, and  his  association  in  that  capacity  was  a 
very  pleasant  one,  and  resulted  in  his  making 
many  warm  friends  among  his  assistants  in  the 
shops.  So  firmly  was  he  launched  in  the  regard 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  that  upon 
taking  his  departure,  November  3.  1866,  he  was 
presented  with  an  engraved  watch,  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  and  good  will. 

In  1871  Mr.  Payn  removed  to  Neillsville,  Wis., 
and  there  engaged  in  blacksmithing  and  wagon 


manufacturing  for  thirteen  years,  working  up  a 
large  and  remunerative  business.  In  1885  he 
came  to  Oregon,  at  once  became  connected  with 
his  present  home,  and  has  so  well  succeeded  that 
he  cannot  too  emphatically  express  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  opportunities  by  which  the  searcher 
for  homes  is  rewarded  in  this  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive valley.  jMr.  Payn  has  derived  great  bene- 
fit socially  and  otherwise  from  his  numerous  fra- 
ternal associations,  and  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing next  to  the  oldest  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  in  the  state,  being  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  lodge,  which  he  joined 
in  1869.  Also  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
lodge  at  Corry,  Pa.,  the  second  lodge  in  the  state ; 
and  later  became  a  charter  member  of  Neillsville, 
Wis.,  lodge.  He  is  identified  with  the  Blue 
Lodge  of  Masons,  and  the  Grange.  Independent 
in  politics,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Payn  to 
find  a  best  man  in  every  party  in  existence. 

In  New  York  state  Mr.  Paj'n  married  Clarissa 
Huggins,  a  native  of  New  York,  and  the  mother 
of  three  children :  Alice,  wife  of  W.  H.  Council, 
road  superivisor  of  district  No.  i,  Clackamas 
county  ;  David,  an  engineer  on  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Tacoma ;  and 
Sidney,  deceased. 


ROLLA  C.  HERRING.  A  farm  in  Clacka- 
mas county  which  bears  the  impress  of  careful 
management,  absolute  neatness  and  progression 
of  a  high  order,  is  that  of  Rolla  C.  Herring,  who. 
twenty-four  years  ago  bought  eighty  acres  of  the 
old  Dunbar  donation  claim,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cur- 
rinsville.  In  1888  Mr.  Herring  moved  onto  his 
place,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time,  and  of  which  he  has  forty-five 
acres  cleared.  In  addition  to  all  modern  improve- 
ments, fine  rural  residence,  convenient  barns  and 
outhouses,  he  has  an  orchard  of  four  acres  which 
probably  has  no  superior  in  the  county.  This 
orchard  is  productive  of  the  finest  fruit  on  the 
coast,  an  industry  which  contributes  considerably 
to  the  income  of  the  fortunate  owner.  Nine  head 
of  cattle,  and  twenty-five  hogs  are  among  the  live 
stock  raised  on  the  Herring  farm,  and  grains 
form  a  staple  article  of  sale. 

A  native  of  New  York  state,  Mr.  Herring  was 
born  in  Monroe  county,  March  4,  1848,  and  his 
father.  William,  was  both  a  baker  and  farmer. 
During  the  young  manhood  of  the  latter  he  ap- 
plied his  trade  with  success  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
but  afterward  settled  on  a  farm  in  Livingston 
county.  Here  his  son  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  and  also  learned  to  be  a  model  farmer. 
When  twenty-one  years  of  age  R.  C.  started  out 
in  the  world  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood, 
and  in  Iowa  engaged  as  a  fireman  on  the  Chicago 
&•  Northwestern  Railroad  for  a  couple  of  years. 
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In  1872  he  came  to  Oregon  and  located  at  Spring- 
water,  but  later  traveled  all  over  the  state,  work- 
ing at  different  things.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  employed  at  trucking  in  the  city  of  Portland, 
and  for  a  time  also  worked  as  fireman  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Following  his  rail- 
road experience  he  settled  down  on  the  farm  he 
now  owns,  and  where  he  has  since  made  such  a 
comfortable  and  satisfactory  living.  For  this 
work  Mr.  Herring  has  a  better  education  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  agriculturist,  for 
he  not  only  studied  at  the  public  schools  of  Gene- 
see, N.  Y.,  but  graduated  at  the  Mosier  Academy. 
A  keen  observer  of  men  and  events,  his  knowl- 
edge has  been  increasing  with  the  passing  of 
}ears,  and  he  is  at  present  one  of  the  intelligent, 
well-posted,  and  very  entertaining  men  of  the 
county. 

August  24,  1887,  Mr.  Herring  married  Belle 
Guttridge,  of  which  union  three  children  were 
born,  of  whom  an  infant  and  Lenora  E.  are  de- 
ceased, while  Wava  Gladys  is  living  with  her 
parents.  Mr.  Herring  is  a  Republican  in  national 
politics,  but  is  nevertheless  independent  and  very 
liberal  as  to  local  elections.  Formerly  he  was 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  No.  3,  of  Oregon  City. 


GEORGE  HENRY  WEBSTER.  The  one 
hundred  and  eighty-two  acre  farm  belonging  to 
G.  H.  Webster  has  few  superiors  in  Clackamas 
county.  Located  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  sev- 
enty acres  has  been  denuded  of  timber  and  under- 
growth, and  made  to  serve  the  best  and  most 
profitable  interests  of  its  owner.  Farming,  as 
understood  by  Mr.  Webster,  is  an  exact  science 
which  admits  of  no  failure,  save  as  the  weather  is 
disposed  to  interfere  with  well  laid  plans.  Grain, 
potatoes,  timothy,  and  general  farming  com- 
modities are  raised  in  abundance,  and  three 
thousand  fruit  trees  yield  fruit,  the  excellence 
of  which  is  exceeded  only  by  its  quantity. 

The  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Mr.  Webster 
were  passed  in  Edgar  county.  111.,  where  he  was 
born  May  i,  1843,  ^rid  where  he  was  reared  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of 
the  life  of  a  farmer.  His  father,  like  many  of 
his  ancestors,  was  born  in  Ohio,  from  which  state 
he  removed  to  Indiana,  and  from  there  to  Edgar 
county.  111.  He  came  to  California  in  1876,  liv- 
ing for  a  time  in  Los  Angeles,  ^'entura,  and 
Riverside  counties,  in  the  latter  of  which  his 
death  occurred  in  1895.  To  himself  and  wife, 
Mary  (Nevall)  Webster,  were  born  fourteen 
children,  six  sons  and  eight  daughters,  of  whom 
four  daughters  and  three  sons  are  living,  George 
H.  being  the  oldest. 

Into  an  otherwise  uneventful  early  career  came 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  during  the 


Civil  war,  and  Mr.  Webster  was  at  that  time 
not  unmindful  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen  of  a 
great  and  trouble  laden  republic.  Accordingly, 
he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Twelfth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  and  served  until  being  dis- 
charged for  disability.  After  regaining  his 
health  Mr.  Webster  enlisted  in  Company  H, 
Sixty-fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
after  the  service  was  discharged  at  Camp  Doug- 
las, 111.,  in  1865.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
the  farm  in  Illinois,  and  in  1871  married  Har- 
riet M.  Cammerer,  a  native  of  Edgar  county.  111., 
and  daughter  of  John  Cammerer,  who  was  born 
in  east  Ohio,  removed  in  early  manhood  to  Ed- 
gar county.  111.,  where  he  farmed  and  where  he 
died  in  1893.  Six  children  have  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster :  Herman  A.,  living  in 
Clackamas,  and  deputy  fish  warden  of  the  county  ; 
Maxwell  B.,  a  resident  of  Clackamas  county ; 
Myrtle  and  Mabel,  twins ;  Clara  B. ;  and  Nora. 

In  1876  Mr.  Webster  came  to  the  coast,  lived 
for  a  time  in  Ventura  county,  Cal.,  and  after 
coming  to  Oregon  bought  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  acres  of  land  in  Clackamas  county 
upon  which  he  now  lives.  His  interests  have 
been  by  no  means  self  centered,  for  he  is  recog- 
nized as  an  exceedingly  liberal-minded,  public- 
spirited  and  disinterested  man,  who  may  be 
counted  on  in  any  emergency  of  his  countv  or 
immediate  neiglrborhood.  His  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond,  and  his  genial,  whole  souled  manner, 
and  keen  interest  in  those  who  enjoy  his  friend- 
ship have  made  him  one  of  the  popular  citizens 
of  the  locality.  He  is  fraternally  a  Mason,  and 
is  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. A  Republican  in  politics,  he  is  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  his  party,  but  has  never  allowed  his 
name  to  be  agitated  for  official  recognition. 


GEORGE  ARMENTROUT.  The  confidence 
born  of  success  in  life,  the  geniality  produced 
by  all-around  good  fellowship  and  many  friend- 
ships, and  the  tolerance  bred  by  close  association 
with  such  leveling  influences  as  existed  in  the 
early  pioneer  days,  is  the  heritage  of  George  Ar- 
mentrout,  at  present  living  a  retired  life  in  Forest 
Grove.  Mr.  Armentrout  comes  of  a  family  nu- 
merously represented  in  this  state,  and  which 
has  invariably  been  associated  with  excellent  and 
permanent  accomplishment.  He  was  born  in 
Richland  county,  Ohio,  January  14,  1834,  and  is 
a  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Hammond)  Armen- 
trout, the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  Shenan- 
doah county,  Va.,  a  daughter  of  George  Ham- 
mond, a  planter  of  ^^irginia,  born  in  the  Old 
Dominion  in  1810  or  1812.  George  Hammond 
finally  removed  from  ^"irginia  to  Richland  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-six.     On  the  maternal  side 
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Mr.  i\rmentrout  is  of  German  descent,  the  fam- 
ily having  come  from  Germany  many  years  ago, 
and  located  in  the  state  of  Mrginia. 

Jacob  Armentrout  was  left  fatherless  when 
two  vears  of  age,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  well 
trained  in  his  youth,  and  to  have  been  more  or 
less  ambitious.  He  removed  to  Ohio  in  1818, 
and  in  1822  located  on  a  farm  in  the  dense  woods 
near  Newville,  Richland  county,  Ohio,  and  there 
hewed  his  trees  and  created  in  the  wilderness  a 
home  and  competence.  About  1848  he  took  up 
his  residence  near  Warsaw,  Ind.,  and  in  1853  re- 
moved to  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  this  farm  continu- 
ing to  be  his  home  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  A  truly  remarkable 
fact  in  connection  with  the  children  born  to  Jacob 
Armentrout  and  his  wife  is  that  all  twelve  of 
them  are  now  living ;  that  the  oldest  is  eighty,  and 
the  youngest  over  fifty-five  years  of  age.  In 
the  order  of  birth  the  children  are :  Nancy  A., 
now  Mrs.  Daniel  Armentrout  of  Iowa ;  Ethan 
Allen,  a  business  man  in  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
and  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war;  Annis,  a  resi- 
dent of  Iowa ;  Amelia,  the  wife  of  Ezekiel  Mc- 
Kibben  of  Iowa ;  Amity,  now  Mrs.  John  Wise 
of  Richland  county,  Ohio ;  George ;  Abram,  a 
merchant  of  Colorado  Springs ;  Ansel,  a  cotton 
and  wool  merchant  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. ;  Albro, 
a  resident  of  Cedar  county,  Iowa ;  Dallas,  an  at- 
torney of  DeWitt,  Iowa;  Catherine,  the  wife  of 
David  Rhoads  of  Cedar  county,  Iowa ;  and 
Philip,  a  farmer  of  Shelby  county,  Iowa. 

George  Armentrout  was  fourteen  when  his 
family  settled  in  Indiana,  and  nineteen  when 
thev  removed  to  Iowa.  In  the  former  state  he 
attended  the  little  log  school  house  with  its  prim- 
itive furnishings,  and  had  to  put  up  with  the  gen- 
erally crude  conditions  of  those  times.  From 
earliest  boyhood  days  he  worked  around  his 
father's  farm,  and  while  yet  a  lad  evinced  traits 
of  thrift  and  industry.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  he  came  to  California  via  Panama,  and  after 
a  short  time  in  Sonora,  engaged  in  mining  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  for  a  couple  of 
years.  In  the  fall  of  i860  he  removed  to  Port- 
land, and  soon  after  engaged  in  teaming  ten 
miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  at  the  same  time  work- 
ing on  a  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  was  joined 
by  his  two  brothers  in  a  trip  to  Idaho,  where  he 
prospected  and  mined  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
returned  to  Oregon,  considerably  richer  than 
when  he  started  out. 

March  2,  1865.  Mr.  Armentrout  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Melissa  A.  Walker,  who  was 
born  in  Washington  county.  Ore.,  and  has  ever 
since  made  her  home  in  this  state.  ]\Irs.  Ar- 
mentrout is  a  daughter  of  Robert  Walker,  who 
was  born  in  Iowa,  and  whose  father,  Samuel, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina.  Samuel  Walker 
participated  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  while 


stationed  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  his  son  was 
bom.  He  afterward  crossed  the  plains  in  the 
early  '40s,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Marion  county. 
Ore.,  where  the  balance  of  his  life  was  spent. 
Robert  Walker  crossed  the  plains  in  1847,  and 
after  living  on  and  improving  a  donation  claim 
in  Washington,  retired  to  Cornelius,  Ore.,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  March,  1899.  Soon  after 
arriving  in  the  west  he  participated  in  the  Cayuse 
war,  and  in  other  ways  showed  his  keen  interest 
in  the  affairs  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Through  his  marriage  with  Minerva  Knighten, 
a  native  of  Cass  county.  Mo.,  eight  children  were 
born,  six  of  whom  attained  maturity,  ^Irs.  Ar- 
mentrout being  the  oldest  of  all.  Elizabeth  J. 
is  now  Mrs.  James  Lyle  of  Idaho ;  Samuel  A.  is 
living  retired  in  Forest  Grove ;  James  is  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  on  the  Hood  River ;  Rob- 
ert is  living  in  eastern  Oregon ;  and  William 
Green  is  a  farmer  on  the  old  homestead  in  Wash- 
ington county.  The  mother  of  Mrs.  Armen- 
trout, who  is  living  on  the  old  place,  and  is 
seventy-three  years  old,  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Ammon  Knighten,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1847 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Armentrout  purchased 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  four 
miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  and  which  at  the  time 
was  in  very  bad  condition,  and  sorely  in  need 
of  good  management.  He  happened  to  be  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  under  his  en- 
terprise and  indefatigable  energy  a  transforma- 
tion was  wrought,  many  improvements  added, 
including  a  commodious  residence  and  roomy 
barns.  This  property  was  disposed  of  at  an  ad- 
vantage in  1870,  the  chief  motive  of  the  owner 
being  the  fact  that  he  was  a  great  sufferer  from 
asthma,  and  hoped  to  benefit  his  condition  by 
a  change  of  location.  Accordingly  he  returned 
east  and  settled  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  in  Shelby  county,  Iowa,  and  during 
his  thirteen  years  in  that  state  spent  the  majority 
of  his  summers  in  Colorado.  In  1883  h^  ^o'^l 
his  Iowa  land  and  returned  to  Oregon,  having 
never  been  satisfied  with  the  east  since  exper- 
iencing the  many  advantages  of  the  west.  His 
second  farm  in  this  county  consists  of  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  acres  eight  miles  northeast 
of  Forest  Grove,  where  he  lived  and  farmed  up 
to  the  time  of  his  retirement  to  Forest  Grove  in 
1899.  He  has  built  one  of  the  best  and  most 
comfortable  residences  in  the  town,  and  with  his 
wife  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  well 
applied  industry.  He  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  his  county, 
and  has  especially  been  active  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education.  Four  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armentrout,  of  wliom 
.\nsavilla  is  now  Mrs.  John  Bledsoe  of  Wash- 
ington county,  and  has  three  children:  Benjamin 
Wade  is  living  on  the  home  farm  and  has  one 
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son;  Emma  Gertrude  is  the  wife  of  Edward 
Martin  Purdin  of  Washington  county ;  and 
Frank  Seigel  married  Miss  Alaggie  Anderson. 
Mrs.  Armentrout  is  a  member  of  the  ]\lethodist 
Episcopal  Church. 


JAMES  R.  C.  THOMPSON.  A  very  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  business  man,  whose  life 
record  illustrates  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  energy  and  determination,  is  James  R.  C. 
Thompson.  He  was  born  in  Carroll  county, 
Ohio,  July  28,  1846,  and  is  a  son  of  Matthew 
and  Rebecca  (Henderson)  Tliompson.  The 
father  was  born  in  Ireland,  was  a  shoemaker  by 
trade  and  followed  that  pursuit  in  Nova  Scotia 
after  coming  to  the  new  world.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  resident  of  Washington  county.  Pa., 
where  he  conducted  a  distillery  and  gristmill. 
It  was  during  his  residence  in  the  Keystone  state 
that  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Henderson,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  remained  there  for  several  years  and  then 
removed  to  Ohio,  whence  they  afterward  made 
their  way  to  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Thompson  resided 
until  1856.  He  then  started  with  his  family 
across  the  plains,  having  two  ox-teams  and  one 
horse-team.  For  seven  years  they  remained  in 
Nebraska,  and  in  1863  started  for  Oregon.  They 
made  the  journey  across  the  long  stretches  of  hot 
sand  and  through  the  mountain  passes,  ultimately 
arriving  in  Portland,  where  they  spent  about  a 
year.  Mr.  Thompson  then  purchased  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land,  including  the 
farm  upon  which  our  subject  now  resides,  and 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  business  career 
lie  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits.  When  he 
had  attained  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  vears 
he  was  called  to  the  home  beyond  and  his  wife 
passed  away  when  more  than  eighty-eight  years 
of  age.  In  their  family  were  eight  children : 
WiUiam,  Matthew,  John  and  Thomas,  all  of 
whom  are  deceased ;  James  C.  R.,  whose  name 
introduces  this  review ;  Elizabeth  and  Henrietta, 
who  have  passed  away ;  and  Mary,  who  is  living 
in    Idaho. 

No  event  of  special  importance  occurred  to 
vary  the  routine  of  farm  life  for  Mr.  Thompson 
in  his  youth.  He  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  various  removals  and  remained  with  them 
until  the  time  of  his  marriage.  In  the  period  of 
his  boyhood  he  acquired  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  In  1871  he  wedded  Clara  Cum- 
mins, a  native  of  Oregon,  and  brought  his  wife  to 
the  old  home  farm,  where  the}-  have  since  resided 
with  the  exception  of  three  years  passed  in  Port- 
land, during  which  time  Mr.  Thompson  was  en- 
gaged in  the  livery  business.  For  about  ten 
years  he  was  also  connected  with  merchandising 
in  Tualatin  and  at  the  present  he  is  devoting  his 


attention  largely  to  the  raising  of  onions  and  to 
the  supervision  of  his  mining  interests  in  south- 
ern Oregon.  Both  return  to  him  a  good  financial 
income  and  he  is  one  of  the  prosperous  men  of 
this  portion  of  the  state. 

Unto  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  first  wife  were 
born  the  following  children :  Orrin,  James,  and 
Walter,  who  are  at  home ;  Laura,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  in  Portland ;  and  Anna, 
who  is  a  teacher  in  a  district  school.  July  6, 
1891,  Mr.  Thompson  married  JMartha  J.  Werts, 
who  has  borne  him  the  following  children : 
Eunice,  Blanche,  Mamie,  and  Alarguerite.  The 
family  have  a  pleasant  home  just  at  the  edge  of 
Tualatin  and  the  household  is  a  hospitable  one. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  an  earnest  Republican,  and  for 
ten  years  he  has  served  as  postmaster  of  the 
town,  while  for  two  terms,  1896-1900.  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  legislature.  He  belongs 
to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen,  and  the  Order  of  Ar- 
tisans. In  all  life's  relations  he  has  commanded 
the  respect  and  good  will  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  brought  in  contact,  for  he  is  faithful  in 
friendship,  loyal  in  citizenship  and  prompt  and 
reliable  in  the  execution  of  every  public  trust. 
Over  the  record  of  his  official  career  and  his  pri- 
vate life  there  falls  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  sus- 
picion of  evil. 


JAMES  B.  WALKER.  In  Washington 
county,  Ore.,  October  2,  1856,  occurred  the  birth 
of  James  B.  Walker,  a  son  of  S.  H.  Walker,  a 
native  of  Ouincy,  III,  born  in  1823.  When  a 
young  man  S.  H.  Walker  lost  his  father  and  for 
several  years  he  was  the  support  of  his  mother. 
He  learned  the  wagonmaker's  trade,  which  he 
followed  for  some  years,  and  while  still  in  .the 
east  he  was  married,  but  his  wife  lived  for  only 
a  brief  period.  In  1846  he  made  his  way  across 
the  plains  with  ox-teams  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
traveling  with  a  large  train,  and  upon  reaching 
the  northwest  took  up  his  abode  on  the  \\'illam- 
ette  river,  where  he  secured  a  donation  claim  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  near  the  present 
site  of  Oswego.  He  was  one  of  the  employes  on 
the  first  mill  erected  at  Milwaukee.  Again  Mr. 
Walker  was  married,  his  second  union  being  with 
Lucy  Scholl,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  they  be- 
gan their  domestic  life  near  Oswego,  where  thev 
lived  for  a  few  years,  when  they  secured  a  claim 
of  eighty  acres  in  Washington  county.  For  some 
time  Mr.  \\'alker  devoted  his  attention  to  its  cul- 
tivation and  improvement,  after  which  he  went  to 
Polk  county,  where  he  followed  farming  for 
twelve  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  became  a  resident  of  Washington  countv,  set- 
tling on  the  Tualatin,  where  he  lived  until  a  short 
time  prior  to  his  death.    He  was  one  of  the  hon- 
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ored  pioneer  settlers  of  this  state,  the  city  of 
Portland  containing  but  few  log  cabins  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival.  He  bore  a  helpful  interest 
in  the  work  of  early  progress  and  development, 
especially  in  reclaiming  the  wild  land  for  pur- 
poses of  civilization.  After  his  death  Mrs. 
Walker  removed  to  Hillsboro,  where  she  is  still 
living.  In  their  family  were  eight  children : 
Joshua,  deceased ;  Douglas,  a  resident  of  Idaho ; 
Anna,  who  has  also  passed  away ;  James  B. ; 
William,  of  Seattle ;  Union,  deceased ;  Mary,  of 
Hillsboro;  and  Edmund,  who  has  also  departed 
this  life. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  James  B.  Walker 
entered  upon  an  independent  business  career. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  acquired  a  good  prac- 
tical education  in  the  public  schools.  He  was 
engaged  in  getting  out  timber  until  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  after  which  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  farming  upon  a  tract  of  land  where  he 
now  lives.  At  that  time,  however,  he  owned  but 
forty  acres,  but  as  the  years  have  passed  and  his 
financial  resources  have  increased  he  has  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  his  farm  until  it  now 
comprises  one  hundred  acres  of  rich  and  arable 
land,  a  portion  of  which  he  has  placed  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  He  cleared  the  greater 
part  of  this  tract  himself  and  has  improved  it 
with  a  modern  and  attractive  residence,  with 
good  outbuildings  and  all  of  the  equipments  and 
accessories  found  upon  a  model  farm.  He  also 
owns  town  property  in  Hillsboro. 

The  lady  who  bears  the  name  of  Mrs.  Walker 
was  in  her  maidenhood  Miss  Agnes  Robinson, 
a  native  of  Indiana  and  the  daughter  of  William 
J.  and  Emeline  (Barnum)  Robinson,  the  former 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  have  a  pleasant 
home,  noted  for  its  hospitality,  and  their  circle 
of  friends  is  an  extensive  one.  Mr.  Walker  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
in  Hillsboro  and  he  exercises  his  right  of  fran- 
chise in  support  of  the  men  and  measures  of  the 
Republican  party. 


WILLIAM  GATTON.  In  close  proximity  to 
the  pretty  little  village  of  St.  Johns  is  to  be  seen 
the  broad  acreage  comprising  Mr.  Gatton's  pos- 
sessions in  Multnomah  county,  the  land  aggre- 
gating six  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres,  all  in 
one  body.  In  referring  to  his  early  history  we 
find  that  his  birth  occurred  September  26.  1831, 
in  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  and  there  the  first  six 
years  of  his  life  were  spent.  At  that  age  in  his 
career  his  parents  changed  the  family  abode  to 
Muscatine  county,  Iowa,  and  there  he  grew  to 
manhood  and  was  initiated  in  the  duties  that  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  farmer,  as  there  his  father  settled 
down  to  follow  the  life  of  an  agriculturist.     He 


was  granted  and  eagerly  accepted  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  district  schools  ail'orded,  adding  there- 
to much  valuable  information  gained  by  observa- 
tion in  later  years. 

1850  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Gatton,  as  in  that  year  was  celebrated  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Nancy  J.  Hendrickson.  Filled  with 
a  spirit  of  adventure,  and  hoping  to  find  in  the 
far  west  a  realization  of  their  young  hopes  of 
founding  a  home  where  the  climate  and  other 
natural  advantages  were  better  than  in  Iowa,  we 
find  them  headed  for  Oregon  in  the  spring  of 
1852.  The  party  landed  in  Oregon  in  October 
of  that  year,  and  the  ensuing  winter  was  spent 
near  Portland.  Mr.  Gatton  met  with  a  loss  there, 
as  nearly  all  of  his  cattle  died  that  winter.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  however,  in  the  spring  of  1853  he 
came  to  St.  Johns  and  took  up  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  which  now  form  a  part  of  his  large 
holdings.  Heavy  timber  covered  a  portion  of 
this  tract,  and  a  small  one-room  log  house  was 
the  only  improvement,  so  that  in  comparing  the 
present  with  the  past  appearance  one  can  easily 
appreciate  that  the  intervening  years  have  not 
been  idle  ones  so  far  as  Mr.  Gatton  is  concerned. 
Since  his  first  purchase  of  a  half  section  he  has 
added  other  land  until  his  holdings  now  comprise 
more  than  a  section  of  land,  all  of  which  is  in  one 
body.  A  large  portion  of  it  is  bottom  land  and 
especially  adapted  for  dairying  purposes.  Dur- 
ing the  '60s  he  engaged  quite  extensively  in  the 
transporting  of  wood  on  the  Columbia  river,  go- 
ing as  far  as  Portland.  During  the  past  fifteen 
\'ears  Mr.  Gatton  has  rented  his  farm  and  has 
spent  his  time  in  different  places,  living  retired 
from  active  labor.  Private  life  has  not  consumed 
all  of  his  time  and  attention,  but  he  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  time  to  devote  to  bettering  the 
community  in  which  he  lives  and  for  a  number  of 
years  served  as  school  director  and  in  many  other 
school  offices.  In  his  political  inclinations  he 
votes  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party  and  fra- 
ternally is  identified  with  the  Pioneers. 

In  March,  1871,  Mrs.  Gatton  was  called  to  her 
final  reward.  She  became  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  six  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  and  five 
of  the  number  are  now  living,  namely :  Samuel 
R.,  who  makes  his  home  on  the  old  homestead ; 
George  G.,  also  at  home :  Lucretia,  now  Mrs 
Lewis  Brooks  of  Multnomah  county;  Minor  W., 
who  lives  at  Wind  River.  Wash. :  and  Clarissa  T-. 
who  married  Alexander  McClure  of  Multnomah 
countv. 


SAMUEL  H.  RANEY.  The  life  of  Samuel 
H.  Raney  has  been  evenly  progressive,  and  has 
gradually  led  up  to  his  present  high  standing 
among  the  farmers  of  Clackamas  county.  He 
was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Mo.,  February   19, 
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1841,  to  which  state  his  father,  Benjamin  Raney, 
had  emigrated  from  Kentucky  several  years  be- 
fore, and  where  Iiis  death  occurred  in  1846.  The 
father  was  born  in  Virginia,  while  his  wife,  Mar- 
garet Scott,  was  a  native  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
died  in  1892. 

When  his  father  died  Samuel  H.  Raney  was 
five  years  of  age,  and  he  continued  to  live  with 
his  mother  until  coming  to  the  west  in  1864.  In 
company  with  Hugh  Glenn,  he  started  across  the 
plains  with  a  mule  team,  three  hundred  head  of 
loose  mules,  forty  horses,  and  nine  other  animals, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  sixty-seven  days  from 
Missouri  located  in  El  Dorado  county,  Cal., 
where  he  worked  in  a  saw-mill  for  six  months. 
November  i,  1864,  he  removed  to  Oregon,  spent 
the  first  winter  in  Springwater,  and  the  next 
summer  went  to  the  mines  in  Canyon  City,  re- 
maining for  about  a  year.  The  next  twelve 
months  were  spent  in  Springwater,  Clackamas 
county,  after  which  Mr.  Raney  settled  on  land 
near  Currinsville  and  engaged  in  the  saw-mill 
business  for  three  years.  Eventually  he  bought 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  com- 
prising the  old  Wade  donation  claim,  upon  which 
he  lived  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1882  came  onto 
his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
one  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Springwater. 
and  which  is  part  of  the  old  Wallenstein  donation 
claim.  There  were  no  improvements  at  the  time, 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  now  sixty  acres  under 
cultivation  argues  that  Mr.  Raney  has  not  been 
addicted  to  idleness,  or  missed  the  opportunities 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  farming,  for  which  he  has  all  manner  of 
modern  machinery,  good  barns  and  outhouses, 
and  generally  fine  improvements. 

In  1865  Mr.  Raney  married  Mrs.  Vestie 
Glover,  of  which  union  the  following  children 
have  been  born :  Benjamin,  of  Gresham,  Ore. ; 
Harley,  on  the  home  farm ;  Bird,  wife  of  Ben- 
jamin Whitehead,  of  Portland  ;  Lena  ;  Charles  ; 
Liney ;  George ;  and  William.  Mr.  Raney  is  a 
stanch  Democrat  in  political  affiliation,  and  has 
promoted  the  interests  of  his  party  while  serving 
as  road  supervisor  and  school  director.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Maccabees  of  Springwater,  and  is 
otherwise  identified  with  the  social  life  of  the 
community.  Mr.  Raney  is'  regarded  by  his 
friends  as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens 
of  Clackamas  county,  and  is  always  found  ready 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
in  all  possible  ways  when  opportunities  for  doing 
so  present  themselves. 


CHARLES  H.  DAUCHY.  The  tendency  of 
normal  and  finely  developed  human  nature  to 
supplement,  or  at  least  combine,  long  association 
with   the  stress  of  business   life   with   the  more 


peaceful  occupation  of  farming,  finds  expression 
in  the  life  of  C.  H.  Dauchy,  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor by  occupation  during  his  entire  active 
life,  and  the  owner  since  1880  of  an  eighty  acre 
farm  at  Eagle  Creek,  and  of  ten  acres  in  his  home 
place  in  Gladstone. 

In  connection  with  the  successful  career  of 
Mr.  Dauchy  it.  is  a  pleasure  to  refer  to  his  en- 
viable ancestry,  splendidly  represented  in  all  of 
the  greater  wars  of  the  country.  His  paternal 
great-grandfather  was  a  soldier  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  stacked  his  musket  on  the  battlefields 
of  Brandywine  and  Bunker  Hill.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  David,  who  was  born  in  Connecti- 
cut, was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  left  his  home 
interests  to  win  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  from  the  efl^ects  of  which  conflict  he  died 
of  a  chronic  difficulty  some  years  after.  David 
Dauchy,  the  father  of  Charles  H.,  was  born  in 
Ridgefield,  Fairfield  county.  Conn.,  and  was  a 
builder  and  contractor  by  trade.  For  a  time  he 
followed  his  calling  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
later  removing  to  Fillmore  county,  Minn.,  where 
his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine  years. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Ann  (Burrom)  Dauchy,  was 
born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N,  Y.,  in  which  city  her 
father  was  collector  for  the  government  for  many 
years.  Eight  children  were  born  to  David  Dau- 
chy and  his  wife,  all  of  whom  attained  maturity, 
Charles  H.  being  the  third  oldest.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  family  with  martial  afifairs  is  further 
carried  out  in  the  oldest  son,  Oscar,  who  was 
among  the  many  thousands  slain  at  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg. 

As  an  occupation,  building  appealed  to  C.  H. 
Dauchy  at  a  very  early  age,  the  example  of  his 
father  and  other  members  of  his  family  having 
much  to  do  in  shaping  his  determination.  After 
completing  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  academy,  he  apprenticed  under  his 
uncle,  a  prominent  builder,  and  has  since  been 
identified  with  building  enterprises,  A  short 
military  service  enlivened  an  otherwise  unevent- 
ful youth,  and  extended  from  1864  to  September, 
1865.  As  a  member  of  Company  B,  Third  Min- 
nesota Volunteer  Infantry,  he  engaged  in  scout- 
ing duty ;  that  he  was  exposed  to  danger  as  a 
scout  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  lost  an  eye  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Minnesota  from  1857  ""til  1868,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Newton  county.  Mo,,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  in  Newtonia.  and  there  built  the  pub- 
lic school  building,  and  many  important  struc- 
tures of  a  business  and  private  nature.  In  1872 
he  became  identified  with  Oregon,  and  lived  at 
Eagle  Creek  until  1880,  during  which  vear  he 
purchased  the  farm  of  eighty  acres,  and  the  ten 
acres  which  comprises  his  home  in  Gladstone. 

Mr.  Dauchy  married  in  Minnesota,  Martha 
Woodle,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  and  whose 
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father,  Thomas,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  first  county  judge  of  Fayette  county,  Iowa. 
Mr.  Woodle,  who  was  engaged  in  a  general  mer- 
chandise business  in  Iowa,  was  a  pioneer  of  his 
locality,  and  was  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
influential  citizens.  Seven  children  were  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dauchy,  five  of  whom  are  de- 
ceased. Kate  is  the  wife  of  S.  E.  Homcomb, 
secretary  of  the  Oregon  Packing  Company,  and 
one  of  the  largest  stockholders;  and  Charles  H. 
is  a  blacksmith  and  lives  at  home.  Mr.  Dauchy 
is  a  Republican  in  national  politics,  and  in  local 
affairs  votes  for  the  man  best  qualified  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  community.  Fraternally  he  is 
associated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  he  is  also  connected  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Oregon  City.  The 
standing  of  Mr.  Dauchy  in  the  community  of 
Clackamas  county  is  indeed  an  enviable  one,  and 
is  based  not  only  upon  his  skill  in  erecting  many 
of  its  finest  public  buildings  and  residences,  but 
upon  personal  attributes  which  are  bound  to  win 
honest  appreciation  in  any  locality. 


M.  E.  PAGE.  Ever  since  1889  the  general 
merchandise  store  of  M.  E.  Page  has  been  one  of 
the  stanch  and  reliable  business  concerns  of 
Clatskanie.  From  near  and  far  customers  have 
come  to  avail  themselves  of  the  complete  line  of 
goods  carried  by  this  enterprising  purveyor  of 
the  people,  whose  success  has  been  materially 
augmented  by  his  genial  manner,  public  spirited- 
ness,  and  general  interest  in  town  affairs.  Also, 
Mr.  Page  is  serving  his  fellow-townsmen  as 
postmaster,  having  attended  to  the  affairs  of 
Uncle  Sam  ever  since  1890,  two  years  after  start- 
ing in  business.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Republicanism,  and  is  at  present  satis- 
factorily filling  the  office  of  city  treasurer. 

A  native  of  Macon  county.  111.,  Mr.  Page  was 
born  near  Decatur,  June  5,  i860,  the  son  of  a 
contractor,  builder,  mover  and  teamster.  As  one 
of  the  five  children  in  the  paternal  family  he  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Braidwood,  111.,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  found 
himself  dependent  upon  his  own  resources.  For 
several  years  he  followed  teaming  and  moving, 
and  in  1884  came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Clat- 
skanie. His  first  mercantile  experience  was 
gained  while  clerking  in  a  general  merchandise 
store,  and  in  1889  'le  was  sufficiently  experienced 
to  start  in  his  present  business,  and  to  make  of  it 
a  success  from  the  beginning.  The  same  year 
that  he  started  in  business  for  himself  Mr.  Page 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Mabel  Edgerton.  a 
native  of  Illinois,  and  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren :  Leilla,  Roy,  Nellie  and  Mary.  Mr.  Page 
is  variously  associated  with  the  social  and  fra- 
ternal organizations  in  which  this  part  of  Colum- 


bia county  abounds,  including  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which  he  is  a  charter 
member  in  Clatskanie ;  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  and  the  Foresters.  He  is  treasurer  of 
both  the  last-named  societies.  Mr.  Page  is  a 
broad-minded  and  enterprising  citizen,  and  one 
of  tne  substantial  and  popular  upbuilders  of  this 
town. 


JOHN  H.  WOLFER.  The  industry  and  good 
management  of  John  H.  W'olfer  have  enabled 
him  to  realize  many  of  his  expectations  in  regard 
to  Clackamas  county,  and  have  built  up  a  reputa- 
tion for  thrift  and  enterprise  second  to  none  in 
the  covmty.  ^Nlr.  Wolfer  is  one  of  the  many  sons 
of  Indiana  who  have  appreciated  western  possi- 
bilities, and  his  birth  occurred  in  Floyd  county, 
August  21,  1834.  His  father,  John,  was  born  in 
Butler  county.  Pa.,  June  4,  1806,  and  died  in 
Oregon,  December  14,  1890.  His  mother,  Lu- 
cinda  (James)  \\'olfer,  was  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1795,  and  died  in  1862.  John  Wolfer  was 
a  tanner  by  trade,  and  when  twenty  years  of  age 
started  out  on  his  own  responsibility  in  Illinois, 
where  he  married.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Indi- 
ana, and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  located 
in  Harrison  county.  The  parents  removed  to 
Shelby  county.  Mo.,  when  John  H.  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  locating  in  a  German  colony,  where 
the  father  prosecuted  his  trade  of  tanner.  He 
pulled  up  stakes  in  1861  and  came  to  Oregon, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Kiel's  colony 
until  1880,  owning  in  that  section  ninety-five 
acres  of  land. 

Since  his  twelfth  }ear  John  H.  Wolfer  has 
looked  after  himself,  and  upon  starting  away 
from  his  father's  home  engaged  in  farming  tor 
other  agriculturists.  Thus  his  life  was  spent'  in 
an  uneventful  way  until  the  Civil  war,  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  D.  First  Missouri  Enrolled 
Militia,  and  served  until  November,  1864,  having 
attained  to  the  rank  of  third  sergeant.  He  served 
under  Gen.  John  B.  Gray  and  Gen.  Madison  Mil- 
ler, and  was  engaged  principally  in  guerilla  war- 
fare in  Missouri.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Newton  count}'.  Mo.,  and  was  employed  at  farm- 
ing until  he  came  to  Oregon  in  1881.  and  as- 
sumed control  of  his  father's  place  of  ninety-five 
acres.  Of  this  land  forty-five  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  general  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing are  profitably  prosecuted. 

September  24,  1857.  Mr.  W^olfer  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Barbara  Searcy,  widow  of 
George  W.  Searcv.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfer 
were  born  the  following  children  :  Charles  F..  a 
resident  of  \"iola.  Ore. ;  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Smith,  of 
Arkansas ;  Benjamin  B.,  deceased :  Logan  W., 
living  in  Portland,  and  a  teamster  by  occupation  ; 
Sherman  W.,  also  living  in  Portland,  and  identi- 
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fied  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company;  Jabez  W.,  in  the  pulp  mills  of  Oregon 
City ;  and  Frederick,  deceased.  Mrs.  Wolfer  died 
January  i,  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Mr. 
Wolfer  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  been 
road  supervisor  and  school  director.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Rock  Creek.  He  is  one  of  the  esteemed  farmers 
of  Clackamas  county,  and  his  creditable  farming 
enterprises,  and  well-known  reliability  have 
helped  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  this  well  fa- 
vored section  of  the  state. 


WILLIAM  M.  STEPHENS,  substantially 
identified  with  agricultural  and  other  affairs  in 
Washington  county,  was  born  near  Madison, 
Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  July  8,  1831,  and  is  one  of 
the  five  children  born  to  Thomas  S.  and  Elizabeth 
Stephens.  The  parents  removed  from  Indiana  to 
Hancock  county.  III,  in  1833,  settling  near  Carth- 
age, where  they  farmed  until  1845.  With  four 
wagons  and  thirteen  yoke  of  oxen  they  crossed 
the  plains  in  that  year  by  way  of  the  old  Grant 
trail,  there  being  in  the  start  one  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons  in  the  party.  Eventually  there  were 
divisions  in  the  company  of  fifty  wagons  each,  as 
far  as  Fort  Laramie,  and  here  the  elder  Stephens 
gathered  together  thirteen  wagons  which  he  en- 
gineered to  The  Dalles.  With  others  he  built  a 
raft  to  take  their  provisions  and  furnishings 
down  the  river  to  Cascades.  From  there  they 
went  by  boat  to  Sellwood,  near  Portland,  and 
there  remained  for  about  a  month.  The  father 
then  came  out  to  Washington  county,  near  where 
Glencoe  is  now  built,  and  bought  a  Snelling  right 
to  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  fifty  acres  of  which  was  fenced  in.  Here 
was  erected  a  temporary  log  cabin,  in  which  the 
family  lived  while  the  land  was  being  cleared  and 
placed  in  readiness  for  crops.  In  1847  ^Ir.  Ste- 
phens sold  his  farm  and  moved  to  the  vicinity  of 
Portland,  where  he  bought  a  right  to  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  of  land  upon  which  he  engaged 
in  farming  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  His  life  was  charac- 
terized by  great  industry,  and  great  interest  in 
whatever  he  set  out  to  accomplish.  In  connection 
with  his  farming  he  ran  barges  from  Portland  to 
Oregon  City,  and  particularly  during  the  Cavuse 
war  handled  all  of  the  government  freight  from 
Portland  to  Cascades.  He  was  quite  successful 
from  a  business  standpoint,  and  amassed  quite  a 
little  fortune  during  his  active  western  life. 

Enthusiastically  interested  in  the  west  because 
of  his  experiences  on  the  plains  as  a  boy  of  four- 
teen, William  M.  Stephens  started  in  to  avail 
himself  of  all  that  the  new  country  offered.  In 
1849  he  went  down  to  the  gold  fields  of  Califor- 
nia, traveling  from  Astoria  to  San  Francisco  bv 


sailing  vessel,  prospected  for  a  while,  and  then 
turned  his  attention  to  freighting  between  Sacra- 
mento and  Georgetown,  a  distance  of  about  fifty- 
five  miles.  After  thus  spending  his  time  for  a 
year  he  ret-urned  to  Oregon,  and  thereafter  mined 
and  prospected  in  Jackson  county  for  about  three 
years.  In  1855  he  went  to  Red  Bluffs,  Cal,  and 
after  running  a  stable  for  a  year  went  over  into 
Arizona  and  investigated  mining  prospects  in 
Yuma  and  other  centers  of  activity.  Returning 
to  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1858,  he  remained 
there  but  three  months  when  he  went  to  Yamhill 
county,  and  in  a  year  took  a  trip  to  the  Eraser 
river  country  by  water,  and  with  pack  mules. 
The  same  fall  he  embarked  in  farming  for  a  year 
in  Yamhill  county,  and  then  in  Polk  county 
bought  a  farm  where  he  lived  until  1863.  After 
a  residence  on  a  farm  near  Greenville,  Washing- 
ton county,  continuing  for  three  years,  he  bought 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  uni- 
versity state  land,  which  has  since  been  his  home, 
and  where  he  is  engaging  in  general  farming, 
stock-raising  and  dairying.  When  he  first  occu- 
pied the  land  it  was  covered  with  timber,  which 
he  cleared  with  little  or  no  assistance. 

August  22,  1861,  Mr.  Stephens  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Ann  E.  DeLashmutt,  a  native  of 
Columbia,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  E.  L.  and  Es- 
ther (Stevenson)  DeLashmutt,  who  crossed  the 
plains  in  i860,  settling  in  Polk  county.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stephens  have  been  born  the  following 
children :  Ida,  wife  of  John  Allen ;  Clara,  de- 
ceased :  Nettie,  wife  of  John  Carstens ;  Edward 
L. ;  Alfred  L.,  now  owner  of  the  homestead ; 
Charles  R. ;  and  Frederick  C.  Two  of  the 
Stephens  boys,  Alfred  and  Charles,  served  for 
fourteen  months  in  the  Philippine  war  in  Com- 
pany H,  Second  Oregon  \^olunteer  Infantry. 
Mr.  Stephens  is  a  Republican  in  political  prefer- 
ence, and  has  served  for  four  years  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  has  to  his  credit  considerable  In- 
dian fighting,  having  served  five  months  in  the 
Rogue  River  Indian  war  of  1853.  Mr.  Stephens 
has  fashioned  a  meritorious  career  in  the  west, 
and  while  working  for  substantial  financial  re- 
sults has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  had  to  do. 


JOSEPH  SE\'CIK.  In  1891  the  old  Houring 
mill  and  lake  near  New  Era  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Sevcik  family,  the  entire  estate  comprising 
si.xteen  acres.  Under  the  impetus  of  new  man- 
agement, thrifty  methods,  modern  machinerv, 
and  increasing  trade,  the  power  in  the  giant 
water  wheel  has  taken  on  a  new  asjiect,  and  con- 
forms to  the  demands  of  modern  thought  and 
latter-day  business.  From  outlying  towns  in  this 
and  the  surrounding  counties  the  orders  come  for 
products   from   the   Sevcik   mill,   and   for  nearly 
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the  whole  year  'round  its  capacity  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost. 

Joseph  Sevcik,  whose  heahh  was  for  some  time 
undermined  through  too  close  application  to  the 
interests  of  milling,  and  who  for  years  has  been 
head  miller  and  general  manager,  was  born  in 
Tama  county,  Iowa,  February  6,  1873,  and  has 
spent  his  whole  life  in  his  native  state,  living  with 
his  father.  Joseph  Sevcik,  Sr.,  the  fadier  of 
Joseph,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents  when  about  six- 
teen years  old.  The  family  settled  in  Iowa,  from 
which  state  their  son  Joseph  came  to  Oregon  in 
1888,  settling  on  a  farm  two  miles  east  of  Oregon 
City.  JNIr.  Sevcik  then  located  on  Beaver  creek, 
where  also  he  farmed,  and  in  1891  bought  the 
sixteen  acres,  including  the  lake  and  flouring 
mill,  which  has  since  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  family;  He  put  in  the  new  roller  process  ma- 
chinery, enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  mill  to 
twenty-five  barrels  per  day.  He  is  now  making 
his  home  in  New  Era,  where  he  has  a  pleasant 
and  comfortable  residence,  and  is  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  an  industrious  and  well-applied  career. 
His  wife,  Mary,  is  also  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  came  to  America  wath  her  parents,  settling  in 
Tama  county,  Iowa.  There  have  been  born  into 
the  family  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  of 
whom  Joseph  is  the  oldest. 

From  earliest  boyhood  Joseph  Sevcik,  Jr.,  was 
associated  with  his  father  in  the  mill,  and  learned 
the  business  from  the  bottom  up.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  time 
became  head  miller,  a  position  maintained  until 
illness  necessitated  turning  over  the  management 
of  the  mill  to  his  brother-in-law.  At  present  he 
is  picking  up  somewhat,  and  is  superintending 
the  business  part  of  the  manufactory.  The  mill 
runs  with  water  power,  being  propelled  by  the 
water  of  a  large  lake,  fed  by  Beaver  and  Parrot 
creeks,  which  emptv  their  waters  into  the  lake 
and  then  goes  into  the  race.  Mr.  Sevcik  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics.  He  is  one  of  the  very  pro- 
gressive and  intelligent  business  men  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  has  fortunately  found  his  largest  field 
of  activity  in  the  milling  business.  Mr.  Sevcik 
has  never  married.  His  brotiners  and  sisters  are 
as  follows :  Antone,  a  resident  of  Portland ; 
Mary,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Strejc,  living  in  Port- 
land ;  Wesley,  at  home ;  Anna,  Josie,  and  Julia, 
all  of  Portland. 


one  of  the  very-  early  settlers  of  Fond  du  Lac 
county.  Wis.  There  he  owned  a  farm  and  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and 
in  1856  moved  to  Clayton  county.  Iowa,  and  later 
to  Davis  county,  the  same  state.  In  1876  he  came 
with  his  family  to  Oregon,  settling  on  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  in  Washington 
county,  where  he  is  still  making  his  home,  and  is 
still  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  although 
eighty-seven  years  of  age.  His  wife  died  in 
Iowa. 

When  he  came  to  Oregon  with  his  father  in 
1876  John  Schlegel,  Jr.,  brought  with  him  his 
wife,  formerly  Sarah  Luther,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  and  married  in  her  native  state.  In  1876 
he  moved  onto  the  home  farm,  and  in  1877 
bought  his  present  farm  of  forty  acres,  upon 
which  he  has  made  many  fine  and  modern  im- 
provements, and  where  he  is  engaged  in  general 
farming,  besides  stock  and  fruit  raising.  For  a 
time  Mr.  Schlegel  occupied  a  homestead  of  eighty 
acres  near  Buxton,  which  also  he  cleared,  and  up- 
on which  he  lived  for  five  years,  returning  there- 
after to  his  original  and  present  home.  He  con- 
ducts a  model  dairy  in  connection  with  "his  other 
responsibilities,  and,  judging  from  the  appear- 
ance of  his  property,  he  is  an  excellent  manager, 
good  business  man  and  model  agriculturist.  Of 
the  fifteen  children  born  to  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Schle- 
gel eleven  are  living,  the  order  of  their  birth 
being  as  follows :  Annie,  Mary,  Arthur,  Wesley, 
Rosa.  Ella,  Fred,  Edwin,  Samuel,  Earl  and 
Emma.  Four  of  the  children  died  wlien  young. 
Mr.  Schlegel  is  a  Democrat  in  political  affiliation, 
and  is  at  present  serving  as  school  director. 


JOHN  SCHLEGEL,  one  of  the  farmers  of 
Washington  county,  near  Banks,  was  born  in 
P'"ond  du  Lac  county.  Wis.,  October  25,  1849,  a 
son  of  John  and  Mary  (Walty)  Schlegel,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Switzerland.  John  Schlegel, 
Sr.,  was  reared  in  his  native  land,  married  there, 
and  came  with  his  wife  to   America,   becoming 


\MLLIAM  F.  ROLSTON.  now  deceased, 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  of  the  Civil 
war  and  was  a  man  ever  loyal  in  citizenship  and 
trustworthy  in  business  life.  He  was  born  in 
Hart  county,  Ky.,  October  16,  1825,  and  there 
upon  a  farm  was  reared  to  manhood.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Mexican  war  he  manifested  his  lov- 
alty  to  his  country  by  volunteering  for  service, 
and  throughout  the  period  of  hostilities  he  re- 
mained with  the  army.  In  1849  l^^  removed  to 
Missouri,  settling  in  Ray  county,  near  Richmond, 
where  he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  until 
tiie  Civil  war  was  inaugurated,  at  which  time  he 
enlisted  in  the  Fifty-first  Missouri  Infantry,  serv- 
ing gallantly  throughout  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  He  held  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant and  was  ever  a  loyal  defender  of  the  stars 
and  stripes.  While  living  in  Missouri  he  was 
also  concerned  with  public  affairs  of  the  state 
and  represented  his  district  in  the  general  .as- 
sembly. 

In  185"^  Mr.  Rolston  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Alice  J.  Gilpin,  a  native  of  Lawrenceburg, 
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Ky.,  and  of  this  union  seven  children  were  born, 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family  being 
Frank ;  Fannie,  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Russell ;  Myr- 
tle, the  wife  of  John  Bates ;  Samuel ;  and  Lulu, 
the  wife  of  Vitto  Davenport. 

Tlie  year  1875  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Rolston  in  Oregon.  He  made  his  way  across  the 
plains  to  the  northwest,  settling  in  Yamhill  coun- 
ty, where  he  rented  land  for  three  years  and 
then  purchased  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  acres. 
This  was  wild  and  unimproved  and  he  cleared 
and  developed  it,  as  well  as  other  tracts,  and 
upon  the  home  farm  he  remained  until  1890, 
when  he  removed  to  Gaston,  where  he  became 
proprietor  of  a  hotel,  and  to  the  conduct  of  a 
hostelry  he  devoted  his  energies  until  his  life's 
labors  were  ended  in  death.  He  was  an  extensive 
and  prosperous  farmer  and  well  known  in  busi- 
ness circles  for  his  fair  dealing.  In  his  political 
views  a  Republican  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
affairs  pertaining  to  the  general  good  and  he 
was  a  valiant  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  For  fifty-five  years  he  held  member- 
ship in  the  Christian  Church,  to  which  his  wife 
also  belonged,  and  his  life  was  in  consistent  har- 
mony with  his  professions.  He  died  April  13, 
1897,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


WILLIAM  J.  RAUCH.  Among  tlie  suc- 
cessful and  retired  farmers,  merchants  and  real- 
estate  men  of  Gladstone,  that  busy  little  town 
across  the  Clackamas  from  Parkplace,  may  be 
mentioned  W.  J.  Rauch,  whose  well  directed  life 
has  resulted  in  financial  prominence,  and  a  repu- 
tation for  unquestioned  business  integrity.  Mr. 
Rauch  is  one  of  the  many  sons  of  Illinois  who 
have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  C^regon, 
and  his  birth  occurred  September  23,  1845,  '" 
Effingham,  Effingham  county.  111. 

Jacob  Rauch,  the  father  of  W.  J.,  was  born 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  Germany,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  pa- 
rents, settling  in  St.  Clair  county.  111.,  near 
Belleville.  Later  on  the  father  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  Effingham  and  McDonough  counties, 
eventually  locating  in  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  and 
in  1852  in  St.  Clair  county.  In  Belleville  he 
learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  but  he  did  not 
follow  this  for  his  life  work.  April  14,  1853,  he 
started  across  the  plains  with  ox-teams,  arriving 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  without  experiencing 
any  special  adventures.  At  first  he  bought  a  log 
cabin  in  which  to  live,  and  later  donated  the  claim 
upon  which  it  was  located.  Here  he  lived  and 
worked  with  fair  success  until  1896,  and  then 
located  in  Oregon  City,  later  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence with  his  son,  W.  J.,  at  whose  home  his 
death  occurred  May  30.  1902,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-five  years.     In  1839  he  married  Elizabeth 


C.  Anderson,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  whose  father,  George  Anderson,  was  born 
in  England,  and  later  became  identified  with 
real  estate  interests  in  Philadelphia.  Two  sons 
and  three  daughters  were  born  of  this  union, 
all  of  whom  attained  maturity,  W.  J.  being  third 
oldest  in  the  family. 

At  the  little  log  school  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  father's  donation  claim  W.  J.  Rauch  re- 
ceived such  education  as  his  arduous  home  duties 
permitted,  this  being  confined  principally  to 
three  months  during  the  winter  time.  With 
his  father  he  continued  to  farm  until  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  or  until  the  time  of 
his  marriage.  He  then  bought  a  farm  adjoin- 
ing that  of  his  father,  and  later  added  fifty  to  his 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  disposing  of  the 
same  in  1890,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  engage  in  a  mercantile  business  in  Oregon 
City.  This  venture  did  not  prove  as  satisfactory 
as  Mr.  Rauch  had  anticipated,  and  two  years 
later,  in  1892,  he  disposed  of  it,  and  in  1896  re- 
moved to  Gladstone  and  engaged  in  the  grocery 
business.  By  reason  of  his  well-applied  industry 
he  has  accumulated  large  land  holdings,  and 
though  no  longer  a  business  man  in  an  active 
sense  of  the  word,  spends  some  of  his  time  look- 
ing after  his  many  aft'airs,  a  part  of  his  duty  be- 
ing to  collect  the  rents  from  eight  cottages  which 
he  owns  in  Oregon  City  and  Portland. 

September  23,  1869.  Mr.  Rauch  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  A.  Farr,  who  was  born  in 
Oregon  City,  August  19,  1851,  and  whose  father, 
Isaac  Farr,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  the 
L'nited  States  in  1845.  In  New  York  City  Mr. 
Farr  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  business  until 
1850,  and  during  the  last-named  vear  came 
around  the  Horn,  Governor  Gaines,  the  second 
governor  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  Judge 
Strong  both  being  passengers  on  the-  same  ship, 
which  dropped  anchor  in  Oregon  City  August  3, 
1850.  For  about  a  year  Mr.  Farr  made  his  home 
with  Governor  Gaines,  and  then  settled  on  a  do- 
nation claim  six  miles  south  of  Oregon  Citv, 
where  is  now  located  the  village  of  Carus,  and 
there  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Mr.  Farr  lived  to  reach  the  remarkable 
age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  His  wife, 
who  was  Miss  Constance  Hunt,  was  a  native  of 
England  and  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  She  was  a  daughter  of  A'air  and 
Mary  (Waters)  Hunt,  both  of  whom,  lived  and 
died  in  the  old  country.  Mrs.  Farr  died  in  1893, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 

Seven  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rauch,  as  follows:  Ina  E.,  the  wife  of  J. 
O.  Church,  a  captain  of  the  Willamette  arid 
Columbia  rivers ;  Maggie  Matilda,  the  widow  of 
G.  W.  Davis ;  Nettie  Frances,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Foster,  a  conductor  on  the  Oregon  Railroad  for 
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a  number  of  years  but  now  a  member  of  the  Port- 
land police  department ;  and  Martha  Helen,  Ella 
Sarah,  Ruth  and  Edward,  the  four  latter  children 
living  at  home  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Rauch  is 
a  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never  been  heard 
of  among  the  ranks  of  office  seekers.  At  one 
time,  however,  he  consented  to  serve  as  justice 
of  the  peace.  Socially  he  is  identified  with  the 
Oregon  Pioneer  Society.  The  numerous  fine 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Rauch  have  been  appreci- 
ated during  his  long  residence  in  this  county,  and 
he  may  well  consider  that  his  emigration  here 
was  a  wise  move. 


CHARLIE  A.  MILLER.  The  superintend- 
ent of  the  Willamette  Falls  Company  at  Oregon 
City  is  C.  A.  Miller,  a  resident  of  Oregon  since 
1892,  and  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  town. 
He  was  born  at  Centerville,  Appanoose  county, 
Iowa,  November  14,  1859,  being  a  son  of  Joshua 
and  Rhoda  A.  (Swindler)  Miller,  natives  respect- 
ively of  Pennsylvania  and  Greencastle,  Ind.  His 
father,  who  was  of  German  descent,  settled  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  at  fifteen  years  of  age.  and  there 
learned  the  ship-carpenter's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  some  years.  Removing  to  Iowa  in 
1848,  he  settled  in  Appanoose  county,  where  he 
took  up  the  study  of  law  under  a  well-known 
jurist  and  attorney  of  Centerville.  After  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  he  took  up  active  practice  and 
continued  to  follow  his  profession  in  Centerville 
until  his  death,  in  1884.  Meantime,  he  served 
three  terms  as  state  senator,  and  also  held  the 
office  of  district  judge.  During  early  life  he 
voted  with  the  \Miigs,  but  on  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  he  became  one  of  its  ad- 
herents, being  among  the  first  men  in  the  entire 
county  to  take  up  the  new  doctrines.  In  Masonry 
he  was  of  the  Knight  Templar  degree,  while  in 
religion  he  was  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  wife,  who  died  in  Iowa, 
was  a  daughter  of  John  Swindler,  a  farmer  and 
lifelong  resident  of  Indiana.  The  family  is  of 
German  extraction. 

Among  nine  children,  all  but  two  of  whom  at- 
tained mature  years  and  six  are  now  living,  C. 
A.  Miller  was  the  fifth  oldest.  Two  besides  him- 
self are  on  the  coast,  one  of  these  being  his 
brother  H.  R.,  of  Oregon  City.  His  education 
was  such  as  the  grammar  and  high  schools  af- 
forded, in  addition  to  which  he  had  the  advantage 
of  a  course  of  study  in  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  On  account  of  his  father  having  met 
with  reverses,  he  gave  up  the  study  of  law,  which 
it  was  his  ambition  to  enter,  and  at  twenty-one 
became  a  civil  engineer,  his  first  employment  in 
that  capacity  being  with  a  surveying  corps  along 
the  Wabash  line  in  Iowa.  Later  he  was  with  a 
part  of  the  Q  system  in  Illinois,  also  between  St. 


Paul  and  Chicago.  He  was  given  charge  of  the 
construction  of  forty  miles  of  railroad  extending 
from  Savannah,  111.,  toward  Chicago,  after  which 
he  was  for  two  years  with  the  Chicago  &  Rock 
Island  Railroad  in  Kansas,  making  his  headquar- 
ters in  Atchison.  After  a  year  on  the  preliminary 
and  local  survey  he  was  given  charge  of  con- 
struction for  a  year,  building  west  from  Atchi- 
son. When  that  work  was  completed,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  shipping  of  live  poultry  to 
New  York  City,  making  his  headquarters  in  Se- 
dalia.  Mo.,  for  two  years.  However,  the  enter- 
prise was  new  to  him  and  he  did  not  meet  with 
the  success  he  had  anticipated.  Thereupon  he 
decided  to  resume  railroading,  and  accordingly, 
in  1890,  in  the  employ  of  the  Thompson-Houston 
Electrical  Company,  came  to  Tacoma,  Wash., 
from  which  city  as  his  headquarters  he  had 
charge  of  construction  work  in  Tacoma,  Ana- 
conda, Whatcom,  Olympia,  Wash.,  and  Salem, 
Ore.  The  consummation  of  this  work  consumed 
two  years. 

Coming  to  Oregon  in  1892,  Mr.  Miller  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Portland  General  Electrical 
Company  as  superintendent  of  their  Willamette 
Falls  Company.  In  this  capacity  he  has  devel- 
oped several  thousand  acres,  and  has  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  five  miles  of  railroad.  In- 
cluded in  his  possessions  is  a  residence  at  Willa- 
mette Falls.  His  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
Oregon  City  in  1895  and  united  him  with  Ida 
Hickman,  who  was  born  in  Festus.  Mo.,  and  bv 
whom  he  has  two  children,  Alice  and  Clare.  The 
Masonic  Order  numbers  him  among  its  members, 
and  in  politics  he  supports  Republican  principles, 
casting  his  ballot  for  the  men  and  measures  of 
this  party.  

JAMES  T.  HOUGHAM.  A  very  successful 
chicken  industry  is  being  maintained  by  Mrs. 
James  T.  Hougham,  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  six  acres  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Canby.  The  feathered  bipeds  which  contribute 
food  in  such  large  quantities  to  the  markets  in 
the  vicinity  lead  an  altogether  ideal  existence 
on  this  model  farm,  and  every  attention  is  given 
to  their  comfort  and  general  well-being.  Three 
hundred  buff  leghorns  strut  around  complacently 
in  all  the  glory  of  their  golden  plumage,  and 
staid  Plymouth  Rocks  add  a  touch  of  dignity 
to  a  really  interesting  pageant.  The  extent  to 
which  the  business  is  carried  may  best  be  judged 
by  the  statement  that  during  six  months  of  1902 
thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-two  dozen  eggs  were 
gathered,  and  disposed  of  through  M.  C.  Mace, 
the  Portland  agent.  To  some  extent  dairying 
accompanies  the  poultry  industry,  also  general 
farming  on  a  more  or  less  ambitious  scale. 

The  farm  over  which  Mrs.  Hougham  presides 
was     purchased     by     her    husband,     James     T. 
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Hougham,  in  1888.  Mr.  Hougham  was  born  in 
AIcLean  county,  near  Bloomington,  111.,  and  died 
on  his  farm  in  this  county,  September  7,  1894,  at 
the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  eight  months  and 
seven  days.  He  was  reared  on  the  farm  of  his 
father,  Wesley  Hougham,  with  whom  he  lived 
until  his  marriage  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
The  father  was  a  large  land  owner  in  Illinois, 
and  the  son  lived  on  one  of  his  farms  for  the 
eight  years  following  his  marriage,  and  emi- 
grated to  Oregon  in  1876.  From  a  farm  in  Linn 
county  he  removed  to  Portland,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  foreman  of  the  Pioneer  Wood  Yard 
at  the  foot  of  Morrison  street.  However,  close 
confinement  undermined  his  health,  and  in  order 
to  regain  strength  he  returned  east  for  a  visit  to 
the  home  of  his  birth.  L'pon  returning  in  1888 
he  purchased  the  farm  at  present  owned  by  his 
wife,  upon  which  his  last  days  were  spent  in 
comparative  affluence.  Mr.  Hougham  was  a 
Democrat  in  political  affiliation,  and  served  as 
school  director  for  many  years.  He  was  frater- 
nally connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  LTnited 
Workmen. 

Mrs.  Hougham  claims  the  same  native  locality 
as  did  her  husband,  her  birth  having  occurred 
near  Bloomington,  111..  October  8,  185 1.  Before 
her  marriage  she  was  Mary  F.  Lash,  daughter  of 
Henry  Lash,  a  prominent  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  was  born  in  Portland,  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
October  12,  1823,  and  who  is  still  practicing  his 
profession  in  his  native  town.  His  wife,  Lavina, 
was  born  in  Richmond  county,  Ohio,  and  died 
September  22,  1890,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years.  To  Mr.  and  Airs.  Hougham  were  born  the 
following  children :  Charles  A.,  living  with  his 
mother ;  Henry  W.,  married  and  living  in  Port- 
land, and  employed  by  the  C.  R.  Davis  Fuel  Com- 
pany;  James  E.,  deceased  in  infancy;  Claude  G., 
at  home ;  and  Albert  O.,  deceased  in  infancy. 


JOHN  C.  TRACY.  Among  the  native  sons 
of  New  York  who  have  materially  promoted  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Clackamas  county  may 
be  mentioned  John  C.  Tracy,  who  was  born  in 
Jefi^erson  county,  January  25,  1845,  and  whose 
father,  Lorenzo  Tracy,  brought  him  to  Oregon 
when  seven  years  of  age.  The  elder  Tracy  lo- 
cated on  one  himdred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
near  Springwater,  of  which  he  bought  a  home- 
stead right,  upon  which  he  made  some  improve- 
ments, but  which  he  occupied  only  six  months. 
Not  content  with  this  county  he  removed  to  Linn 
county,  this  state,  and  upon  the  land  which  con- 
stitutes the  present  site  of  Cottage  Grove,  took 
up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  Here  he  lived  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  was  fairly  successful,  and  placed  the 
estate  in   fairly  good   shape  as   far  as  improve- 


ments were  concerned.  After  disposing  of  this 
claim  he  located  on  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Logan 
precinct,  Clackamas  county,  where  he  lived  until 
removing  to  near  Currinsville  at  the  end  of  eight 
years.  The  latter  farm  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  thirty  of  which  he  cleared  and 
improved,  and  upon  which  this  pioneer  settler 
died  in  1885.  To  his  children  Mr.  Tracy  left 
considerable  property,  but  what  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired, the  example  of  an  industrious  and  well- 
applied  life. 

Notwithstanding  his  father's  success,  John  C. 
Tracy  had  the  grit  and  determination  to  carve 
out  his  own  future,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  left 
the  paternal  roof  for  the  mines  of  Idaho.  There 
he  worked  for  about  three  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  managed  to  save  some  money  with 
which  he  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land  three  miles  east  of  Currinsville.  One  hun- 
dred acres  of  this  land  is  cleared  at  the  present 
time,  and  besides  Mr.  Tracy  has  added  to  his 
land  responsibilities  by  purchasing  eighty  acres 
of  railroad  land,  and  eighty  acres  of  the  Oglesby 
homestead.  He  now  has  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  acres,  after  having  divided  up  eight-five 
acres  between  his  two  sons.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  has  fifteen 
head  of  cattle,  twenty-eight  hogs,  and  nine  cows. 
He  is  a  practical  and  scientific  farmer,  and  con- 
ducts his  various  enterprises  on  reliable  and  con- 
servative lines. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Tracy,  who  was  formerly 
Martha  Bidwell,  has  been  a  source  of  great  help 
and  comfort  to  her  husband,  and  to  her  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  he  attributes  much  of  his 
success.  Ten  children  were  born  into  the  Tracy 
home,  four  of  whom  are  deceased.  The  oldest 
living  daughter,  Adelaide,  wife  of  D.  M.  Mar- 
shall, is  living  in  this  county ;  Norman  lives  on  a 
farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father ;  Harrison  also 
lives  on  a  portion  of  the  homestead ;  Annie,  wife 
of  Frank  Thomas,  lives  at  Sandy,  Ore. ;  Lottie, 
wife  of  George  DeShields,  lives  at  Currinsville ; 
and  Maud,  wife  of  Edgar  Heiple,  resides  in 
Clackamas  county.  Mr.  Tracy  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  many 
friends  and  associates  has  served  as  road  super- 
visor, director  and  clerk  for  a  number  of  vears. 
He  is  associated  with  the  Grange  of  Eagle  Creek, 
and  his  sympathies  and  inclinations  are  with  all 
that  has  to  do  with  the  upbuilding  of  his  locality. 


JOSEPH  C.  SCHULMERICH.  one  of  the 
farmers  of  Washington  county,  is  a  native  son 
of  the  golden  west,  and  was  born  near  Placer- 
ville,  Eldorado  county,  Cal.,  February  14,  1868. 
Conrad  Schulmerich,  the  father  of  Joseph  C. 
was  born  in  Germany,  and  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  land.     He  was  carlv  in  life  ambi- 
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tious  of  larger  opportunities  than  seemed  to  him 
to  exist  in  the  Fatherland,  and  in  1850  he  boarded 
a  sailing  vessel  at  Hamburg,  spent  many  weeks 
in  the  storm  and  calm  of  the  ocean,  and  finally 
arrived  in  safety  in  New  York  harbor.  For  the 
first  six  years  in  America  he  worked  out  on 
farms  in  diflferent  parts  of  New  York  state,  and 
in  1858  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus. 
Nineteen  years  did  not  seem  too  long  a  time 
to  spend  in  the  mines  of  California,  principally 
around  Placerville,  and  he  made  considerable 
money,  experiencing  his  share  also  of  losses  and 
disappointments.  After  all  these  years  as  a  miner 
he  decided  to  settle  down  to  the  more  certain,  if 
less  exciting,  occupation  of  farming,  and  in 
Washington  county,  this  state,  bought  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  upon  which  he 
lived  until  1897.  Wearied  of  farming,  and  feel- 
ing the  approach  of  failing  faculties,  he  then  took 
up  his  abode  in  Hillsboro,  in  which  peaceful  little 
town  his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three  years.  He  married  Margaret  Schnetzer, 
who  died   in  Hillsboro   in    1899. 

When  eight  years  of  age  Joseph  C.  Schulmer- 
ich  came  with  his  father  to  the  farm  in  Washing- 
ton county,  and  it  was  therefore  his  lot  to  be 
reared  to  agricultural  enterprises,  and  to  find  his 
chief  usefulness  in  this  manner  of  livelihood.  As 
opportunity  offered  he  attended  the  public  schools, 
securing  there  a  fair  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  developed  into  a  model  and  thrifty  farmer. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  entered  his  father's 
store  in  Hillsboro,  as  a  clerk,  and  was  connected 
with  this  enterprise  for  about  eight  years.  Fol- 
lowing his  mercantile  experience  he  located  on 
the  farm  which  has  since  been  his  home,  and 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Wilkes  donation  claim. 
Mr.  Schulmerich  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land,  all  in  the  bottom,  and  he  is  extensively 
engaged  in  general  farming,  dairying  and  the 
raising  of  high  grade  Jersey  cattle.  His  efforts 
have  met  with  well  merited  success,  and  his 
stock  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
county. 

In  1891  Mr.  Schulmerich  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Minnie  Toelle,  of  which  union  there 
have  been  born  four  children,  Elfa  May,  John 
P..,  Eva  Belle  and  Herman  C.  Mr.  Schulmer- 
ich is  independent  in  politics,  and  believes  that 
the  best  man  ought  to  win  out  regardless  of 
party  affiliation.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Hillsboro,  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 


A  native  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  he  was  born 
February  5,  1835,  and  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
farm,  at  the  same  time  attending  the  nearby 
school.  The  family  fortunes  were  shifted  to  the 
west  in  1852,  in  which  year  Benjamin  Claggett, 
the  father  of  Charles  S.,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
determined  to  seek  the  larger  possibilities  of  the 
west,  and  after  a  year  spent  in  California  they 
came  to  Oregon.  Here  they  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  upon 
which  Charles  S.  lived  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
contributing  his  share  toward  the  general  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Claggett  now  resides  on  a  portion  of 
the  original  claim. 

From  his  new  home  in  Oregon,  j\lr.  Claggett 
returned  east  in  1879  to  marry  Phebe  A.  Steph- 
ens, a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  Champaign 
county,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Cath- 
erine Stephens,  the  latter  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged in  general  farming,  stock-raising  and  a 
mercantile  enterprise.  Mr.  Stephens  spent  his 
entire  life  in  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1897.  Mrs. 
Stephens  passed  away  in  1886.  Together  Mr. 
Claggett  and  his  wife  traveled  back  to  Oregon, 
and  continued  to  reside  on  the  sixty-five  acres 
lett  from  the  original  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1899. 
Of  this  tract,  about  thirty-five  acres  are  cleared, 
and  general  farming  and  stock-raising  are  en- 
gaged in.  Mr.  Claggett  was  a  Republican  in 
political  preference,  and  while  active  at  times, 
confined  his  political  services  to  the  office  of  school 
director  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Claggett  and  her 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  are  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  to  the  support  of  which  Mr.  Claggett 
had  contributed  liberally.  He  was  honored  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 


CHARLES  S.  CLAGGETT.  During  his 
active  agricultural  life  Charles  S.  Claggett  was 
known  as  a  good  business  man  and  shrewd  mana- 
ger, and  he  favorably  impressed  all  who  knew 
him  during  his  residence  in  Multnomah  countv. 


JOSEPH  E.  HALL,  M.  D.  •  Preceded  by 
many  years  of  practical  experience  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Hall  came  to 
Clatskanie  in  1889,  and  has  since  been  the  chief 
ameliorator  of  the  physical  woes,  and  the  all- 
around  wise  health  counselor  of  the  residents  of 
this  section.  Dr.  Hall  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  erudite  exponents  of  medical  science  in 
Columbia  county,  but  his  business  sagacity  has 
been  exercised  with  excellent  results,  and  his 
public-spiritedness  has  found  vent  in  many  ef- 
forts to  improve  general  conditions.  Also,  his 
well-ordained  career  has  been  ennobled  by  meri- 
torious service  during  the  Civil  war. 

Dr.  Hall  is  one  of  seven  children  in  the  famih' 
of  his  parents,  and  was  born  in  Brookville,  Pa., 
April  12,  1842.  His  father  was  a  man  of  varied 
attainments,  and  whereas  his  early  life  was  de- 
voted to  cabinetmaking,  he  later  conducted  a 
mercantile  business  in  Brookville  for  manv  vears. 
still   later   turning  his   attention   to   the  planing- 
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mill  and  lumber  business.  Joseph  E.  remained  at 
home  until  his  twentieth  year,  and  his  education 
was  acquired  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  Alle- 
gheny College,  Meadville,  Pa.  The  first  impor- 
tant outlet  in  his  otherwise  uneventful  life  came 
with  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  I,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  \'olunteer  Infantry,  and  was 
mustered  in  at  Harrisburg  for  a  three-years' 
service.  He  saw  much  of  the  terrible  and  grew- 
some  side  of  warfare,  and  participated  among 
others  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettys- 
burg, Peterburg,  Ream's  Station  and  Bristow 
Station.  At  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  he  was 
engaged  in  recruiting  men  near  his  home,  and 
was  transferred  from  his  original  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Volunteer  Infantry, 
with  the  rank  of  adjutant,  September  7,  1864. 
Air.  Hall  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  13,  1865,  and  thereafter 
returned  to  his  former  home  in  Brookville. 

The  project  of  studying  medicine  was  a  long 
thought-out  one  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hall,  whose 
impression  as  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  course 
had  been  materially  strengthened  during  his  war 
service.  His  professional  training  was  received 
primarily  at  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann 
Arbor,  and  after  two  terms  he  repaired  to  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  from 
which  he  was  duly  graduated  in  1869.  For  the 
following  twelve  years  the  doctor  conducted  a 
successful  practice  at  Parker's  Landing,  Pa.,  and 
in  1872  was  united  in  marriage  with  Fannie 
Jenks,  of  Brookville,  Pa.  After  a  post-graduate 
course  in  1884  he  located  in  Brookville  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  for  the  following  two  years 
carried  on  a  practice  in  San  Diego,  Cal.  In  the 
fall  of  1889  he  selected  Clatskanie  as  a  desirable 
permanent  residence,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
decision  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  in  the 
intervening  years.  In  connection  with  his  prac- 
tice the  doctor  maintains  an  up-to-date  drug  store, 
and  he  has  at  times  been  extensively  interested  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  a  large  purchaser  of 
timber  lands. 

A  Republican  in  politics.  Dr.  Hall  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his 
party  in  this  county,  and  has  represented  it  for 
one  term  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  also 
justice  of  the  peace  for  four  years  and  has  been 
school  director  for  the  past  twelve  years.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  has  great  opportunity  to 
further  the  interests  of  education,  in  which  he  is 
vitally  interested.  Fraternally  the  doctor  is  a 
welcome  visitor  at  various  lodges  in  which  the 
county  abounds,  including  that  of  the  Masons, 
the  IVIodern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  United  Artisans.  He 
is  also  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  is  past  commander  of  the  posts  at 


Parker's  Landing  and  Emlenton,  Pa.  Dr.  Hall 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Aledical  Society,  and 
is  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  first  wife  of  Dr.  Hall,  who  died  in 
1877,  left  two  children,  Allen  and  Francis,  both 
of  Brookville,  Pa.  September  19,  1888,  he  mar- 
ried Fannie  Arnold,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  of  this  union  there  have  been  born  two  sons, 
Enoch  A.  and  Charles  C,  both  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing with  their  parents. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  GADSBY.  A  career  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  to  Oregonians  is  that 
of  Capt.  William  Gadsby,  proprietor  of  the  large 
furniture  and  carpet  house,  corner  of  First  and 
Washington  streets,  Portland.  In  Birmingham, 
England,  where  he  was  born  January  18,  1859, 
the  name  of  Gadsby  was  associated  with  a  large 
mercantile  enterprise  conducted  by  Benjamin 
Gadsby,  the  father  of  William,  whose  untimely 
death  at  the  age  of  forty  cut  short  a  career  of 
great  promise.  His  wife,  who  also  died  in  Eng- 
land, was  Frances  Anne,  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Moore,  owner  of  Prestop  Park,  Leicestershire, 
England.  There  were  five  children  of  this  union, 
of  whom  three  are  living.  Capt.  William  is  the 
oldest ;  Walter  is  engaged  in  business  in  the  east, 
and  Agnes  resides  in  Wales.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Charles  Gadsby,  came  of  a  very  old  Eng- 
lish family,  of  Warwickshire,  England. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  and  conse- 
quent reverses  in  business,  William  Gadsby  was 
practically  thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  he  worked  in  different  capacities 
until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
British  army  and  was  assigned  to  the  Seventeenth 
Foot,  then  stationed  in  Ireland.  In  1877  he  was 
sent  to  India,  where  by  strict  application  to 
study  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hindustani  language,  and  was  consequently  pro- 
moted to  a  staff  appointment  in  the  Bombay  com- 
missariat department.  While  serving  in  the  com- 
missariat, he  assisted  in  the  embarkation  of  the 
army  corps  sent  from  India  to  Malta  and  Cypress, 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Afghan  war  he  was  detailed  to  take  charge 
of  the  stores  of  the  Third  Brigade  Kandahar  field 
force  and  accompanied  the  division  under  General 
Phayre  to  relieve  Kandahar.  After  serving  with 
the  movable  columns  under  General  Ross  in  the 
Hurnai  valley,  he  returned  to  India. 

In  Bombay,  February  14,  i88o,  William 
Gadsby  married  Nellie  Slater,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Slater,  of  Newhall,  Staffordshire,  England.  Hav- 
ing served  about  six  years  in  India,  his  health 
became  impaired  so  much  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  army  and  return  to  England  to 
recuperate.  After  so  many  years  in  the  Orient 
he  found  the  foggy  and  damp  climate  of  his  native 
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land  very  trying,  so  the  next  year  he  came  to  the 
United  States.  Finding  the  climate  of  Colorado 
very  beneficial,  he  decided  to  locate  there,  and 
taking  out  naturalization  papers,  engaged  in  the 
furniture  business  in  Denver.  Here  he  met  with 
considerable  success  until  1889,  when,  on  account 
of  his  wife's  health,  he  was  again  obliged  to  seek 
a  change  of  climate;  he  tlierefore  removed  to 
Portland  and  engaged  in  his  former  occupation, 
where  his  success  has  been  phenomenal. 

Not  less  interested  in  the  need  of  his  adopted 
country  than  in  that  of  the  mother  country,  Will- 
iam Gadsby  came  to  the  front  during  the  Span- 
ish-American war.  He  had  served  in  the  Oregon 
National  Guard  for  several  years,  rising  from 
private  to  captain  of  Company  E.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  hostilities  with  Spain  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Lord  and  made  captain 
of  Company  G,  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  In- 
fantry. In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  the  Philippines  and  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  Manila,  remaining  in  the  islands 
until  invalided  home.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  December,  1898,  and  thereafter  re- 
cuperated for  three  months  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Politically  Captain  Gadsby  is  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Commercial  Club  and  Board 
of  Trade.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  I\Ir.  and 
Mrs.  Gadsby  have  two  sons,  William  B.  and 
Walter  M.,  who  were  born  in  India  and  are  at 
present  engaged  in  business  with  their  father. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Alice,  who  was  born  in 
Colorado. 


JOHN  MATTHIESEN.  The  manager  and 
proprieor  of  the  Hotel  Zur  Rheinpfalz  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  example  of  the  class  of  suc- 
cessful men  who  have  evolved  much  from  a  child- 
hood absorbed  in  responsibility  and  cheerless- 
ness.  His  present  prominence  among  the  hotel 
men  of  the  country  has  been  reached  after  much 
tribulation,  and  much  juggling  with  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. The  fourth  oldest  of  the  eight 
children  in  the  family  of  John  Matthiesen,  he 
was  born  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  northern  Ger- 
many, February  3,  1857,  the  paternal  farm  being 
scarcely  large  enough  to  support  so  large  a 
household.  His  environment  was  characterized 
by  all  around  poverty,  and  the  lad  of  nine,  name- 
sake of  his  father,  had  the  responsibility  of  live- 
lihood resting  heavily  upon  his  shoulders.  Before 
that  he  had  at  intervals  attended  the  district 
school  for  one  or  two  months  in  the  winter  time. 
but  this  was  uncertain,  as  was  also  everything 
else  but  work.  The  little  fellow  applied  himself 
to  work  on  farms  of  the  surrounding  neighbors. 


and  the  general  dreariness  of  his  lot  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  known  that  his  last  year  in 
his  native  land  brought  him  in  $6  and  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

With  his  brother,  Thomas,  Air.  ]\Iatthiesen 
started  for  America  in  1875,  he  being  at  that  time 
eighteen  years  old.  They  left  Hamburg  on  the 
Clapstock,  and  arrived  in  New  York  eighteen 
days  after  embarking.  They  came  on  to  Lyons, 
Iowa,  where  John  found  work  on  a  farm  for 
eighteen  months  at  what  seemed  to  him  enormous 
wages,  judged  from  the  standard  of  Wurtemberg 
prices.  This  $18  per  month  for  eighteen  months 
helped  him  out  considerably,  and  gave  him  a 
great  impression  of  the  possibilities  of  America. 
With  the  money  above  expenses  he  came  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  1877,  and  in  San  Francisco  found  em- 
ployment in  an  hotel.  The  ne.xt  year,  in  1878, 
he  made  his  first  trip  to  Portland  on  the  old  Ajax, 
and  there  found  employment  in  the  old  New 
York  hotel.  After  six  months  he  removed  to 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Cooley,  Washington  county. 
Ore.,  where  he  remained  for  eighteen  months, 
after  which  he  homesteaded  a  claim  on  the  Tua- 
latin river,  the  right  to  which  he  afterward  sold 
to  his  brother.  He  lived  on  a  farm  in  Amity  for 
one  summer,  and  then  removed  to  Independence, 
where  he  completed  his  trade  as  a  cook,  an  occu- 
pation in  which  he  had  long  been  interested' 

In  the  spring  of  1880,  Mr.  Matthiesen  came 
back  to  Portland,  entering  the  employ  of  Ernest 
Haus,  of  the  Prescott  house,  and  soon  after  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Henry  Rodfurth  of  the  old 
New  York  hotel,  as  chief  cook.  In  1882  he 
started  in  business  for  himself  at  the  Narrow 
Gauge  hotel  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Jefiferson 
streets,  where  his  marriage  with  Alvina  Hoehler 
occurred  in  1883.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Matthiesen  became  chief  cook  at  the  Globe 
hotel,  later  filling  a  similar  position  at  the  Ore- 
gon hotel,  still  later  going  to  the  International 
hotel.  In  1887  this  chef  with  the  firmly  estab- 
lished reputation  started  in  the  hotel  business  on 
his  own  responsibility,  and  on  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Main  streets  established  the  Zur  Rhein- 
pfalz, which  he  ran  with  increasing  success  until 
the  lease  ran  out  in  1890.  Nothing  daunted, 
he  gathered  together  his  furnishings  and  re- 
moved to  his  present  location  on  Front  and  Madi- 
son streets,  where  he  has  built  up  about  the 
largest  hotel  business  in  the  city,  the  Zur  Rhein- 
pfalz easily  ranking  with  the  most  elaborate,  com- 
fortable and  well  managed  hostelries  on  the 
coast.  Besides  his  hotel  business  Mr.  Matthiesen 
has  several  interests  in  Portland,  and  his  faith 
in  the  future  has  been  evidenced  by  the  purchase 
of  considerable  town  real  estate. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Matthiesen  died  in  i8qt^, 
leaving  two  children,  Edward  and  William.  His 
second  marriage  occurred  in  Portland  in  i8q8,  and 
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was  with  Meta  Winters,  who  was  born  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  one  child, 
Walter.  Mr.  Matthiesen  is  fraternally  associated 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Sons  of  Her- 
man, of  which  latter  organization  he  is  past  grand 
president.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Eintracht 
Society,  a  member  of  the  German  Aid  Society,  and 
of  the  Turn  Verein.  In  political  affiliations  he 
is  a  Republican. 


HENRY  HILL.  That  good  can  and  does 
often  result  from  seeming  disaster  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  life  experience  of  Mr.  Hill,  who 
in  all  probability  would  never  have  organized 
the  Oregon  Foundry  had  it  not  been  that  his 
original  plans  had  been  thwarted.  In  1882,  when 
the  new  steel  mill  project  was  set  on  foot  at 
Oswego,  Ore.,  he  was  employed  to  come  to  Port- 
land as  foreman  of  the  foundry  department, 
but  after  he  arrived  here  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. Being  pleased  with  the  climate  and  sur- 
roundings, he  decided  to  remain  here,  however, 
and  at  once  set  about  to  find  work  at  his  trade. 
Subsequently  he  founded  the  Oregon  Foundry, 
in  partnership  with  his  sons,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  business  had  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions. In  1898  they  purchased  the  Oregon 
Iron  Fence  &  Foundry  Company,  thus  adding  to 
their  large  plant,  and  two  years  later  the  company 
was  re-incorporated,  with  the  following  officers 
in  charge :  Henry  Hill,  Sr.,  president ;  John 
Hill,  vice-president;  Miss  Sadie  Hill,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  Henry  Hill,  Jr.,  manager. 
While  a  specialty  is  made  of  machinery,  they  also 
manufacture  lumber  trucks,  shaft  boxes  and  grate 
bars,  in  fact  castings  of  all  kinds  can  be  turned 
out  upon  short  notice.  The  plant  is  admirably 
located  at  the  corner  of  Alder  and  Ninth  streets, 
upon  three  and  one-half  lots,  and  the  products 
of  the  foundry  and  machine  shop  are  shipped  all 
over  Oregon,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wash- 
ington, British  Columbia,  and  even  to  Alaska. 

Henry  Hill,  Sr.,  was  born  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  where  he  learned  the  moulder's  trade. 
In  April,  1865,  he  came  to  America,  landing  here 
upon  the  day  that  the  whole  country  was  bowed 
with  grief  over  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln.  The  voyage  was  made  in 
the  Great  Eastern,  this  being  her  first  trip  across 
the  Atlantic.  Settling  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  he 
became  manager  of  the  Brown  &  Bonnell  foundry, 
which  was  small  and  insigmricant  when  he  first 
became  identified  with  it,  but  which  grew  to  vast 
proportions  in  time,  and  eventually  covered  sev- 
eral acres  of  ground.  When  the  South  Chicago 
steel  rail  mill  was  built,  he  was  employed  to 
superintend  the  building  of  the  foundry,  but  after 
a  time  he  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to 
Youngstown  as  an  employe  of  the  Todd's  Iron 


works.  While  in  Ohio  he  had  the  distinction  of 
making  some  of  the  largest  castings  ever  made 
in  the  United  States,  among  them  being  two 
wheels  of  thirty-two  tons  weight,  cast  in  one 
piece,  and  though  overy  thirty  years  old  they  are 
still  in  use.  While  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hill  cast  a  chill  roll,  being  the  first  one  cast  in 
that  city.  Upon  leaving  Ohio  Mr.  Hill  came  to 
Oregon  in  1883,  as  has  been  mentioned  pre- 
viously. He  is  a  stanch  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  which  body  he  has  served  in  the  capacity 
of  deacon,  and  is  decided  in  his  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  the  evils  of  strong  drink.  His  wife,  for- 
merly Miss  Sarah  A.  Oskitch,  was  also  born  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  and  her  death  occurred 
in  Portland. 

Of  the  eleven  children  born  to  this  worthy 
couple  seven  grew  to  maturity.  Clara,  Mrs. 
Wright,  resides  in  Youngstown,  Ohio;  George 
is  a  moulder  in  Niles,  Ohio,  and  also  has  an 
interest  in  the  Oregon  foundry. ;  Henry,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam, Sadie,  John  and  David,  all  of  whom  are 
interested  in  the  business  founded  by  their  father. 
The  three  oldest  sons  were  born  in  England,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  family  were  born  in  Mahon- 
ing county,  Ohio.  Henry,  Jr..  first  learned  the 
blacksmith's  trade  and  later  started  in  business 
for  himself  at  the  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh 
streets.  While  engaged  at  his  work  he  met  with 
a  sad  accident,  his  eyes  being  burned  by  the  borax 
which  he  was  using  in  the  welding  of  a  piece 
of  iron.  This  necessitated  abandoning  the  busi- 
ness and  he  later  took  a  course  at  the  Portland 
Business  College.  Subsequently  for  three  years 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  Snell,  Hitcher  &  Wood- 
ward, wholesale  druggists,  and  still  later  went  to 
San  Francisco,  where  for  a  time  he  filled  a  posi- 
tion as  salesman.  William  Hill  first  learned  the 
saddler's  trade  and  followed  it  for  a  time,  but 
when  the  foundry  company  was  organized  he 
became  interested  in  it  and  is  now  an  expert 
moulder.  John  and  David  also  have  learned 
the  latter  trade  and  are  experienced  mechanics. 
The  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Oregon 
Foundry  is  only  commensurate  with  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  its  officials,  all  of  whom  are 
widely  known  and  popular  and  they  well  merit 
the  substantial  success  they  have  so  deservedly 
achieved. 


DANIEL  M.  KLEMSEN.  On  coming  to 
Oregon  in  1887,  Mr.  Klemsen  was  for  a  time  a 
resident  of  Portland,  where  he  superintended  the 
millwrighting  in  the  linseed  oil  works,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  city.  For  three  subsequent 
years  he  was  engaged  as  second  and  head  miller 
in  the  mills  of  Rickreall,  Polk  county.  From 
there  he  went  to  the  Big  Bend  country  in  Wash- 
ington, and  at   Ritzville,  Adams  county,   erected 
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the  first  flour  mill  in  that  county.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  he  started  the  plant,  but  soon 
sold  out  and  returned  to  Oregon,  where  he  built 
a  mill  at  Talmadge,  Polk  county.  On  completing 
that  plant  he  began  its  active  operation,  but  in 
1893  sold  out  and  came  to  Oregon  City,  where 
he  was  employed  as  second  miller  for  the  Port- 
land Flour  Mill  Company  in  the  Imperial  mill. 
In  1897  he  went  to  Idaho  and  took  up  the  mill- 
ing business  with  the  Weiser  Milling  Company  in 
Weiser.  One  year  was  devoted  to  the  over- 
hauling of  the  plant,  which  he  also  superintended 
in  operation.  From  there  he  went  to  Saluhria, 
Idaho,  where  he  continued  the  milling  business, 
but  also  acquired  farming  interests.  On  dis- 
posing of  his  property  there,  in  1901,  he  returned 
to  Oregon  City,  where,  in  May  of  that  year,  he 
opened  a  grocery  and  established  the  business 
which  has  since  grown  to  encouraging  and  grat- 
ifying proportions. 

A  native  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany:  D. 
M.  Klemsen  was  born  March  10,  1857,  and  is 
the  third  among  six  children  and  the  only  one  in 
America.  His  parents  were  P.  M.  and  Catherine 
(Brandt)  Klemsen,  natives  of  Schleswig-Hrl- 
stein,  the  former  the  owner  of  a  line  of  fishing 
sloops,  and  councilman  in  his  home  town,  where 
he  was  also  a  worker  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  grandfather,  Nicholas  P.  Klemsen,  was  born 
in  Jutland  and  was  a  member  of  an  old  Danish 
family  of  fishermen.  The  maternal  grandfather, 
John  Brandt,  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  Prior 
to  the  age  of  fourteen  D.  M.  Klemsen  attended 
the  schools  and  gymnasium  of  his  home  town. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the 
miller's  trade  in  his  home  place  and  served  for 
three  years,  after  which  he  traveled  as  a  journey- 
man through  the  different  provinces  of  Germany 
as  well  as  in  Switzerland.  On  his  return  home 
he  entered  the  Eighty-ninth  Regular  Grenadiers 
of  the  German  army  and  served  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  resumed  journeyman  work  for 
another  three  years. 

After  his  arrival  in  America  in  1883  Mr.  Klem- 
sen settled  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  where  he  followed 
the  milling  business.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Minnesota,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  miller 
at  Newburgh  and  Preston.  In  1887  he  came  to 
Oregon,  where  much  of  the  time  since  he  has 
made  his  home.  His  marriage,  in  Clinton,  Iowa, 
united  him  with  Lena  Petersen,  who  was  bom 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
children.  Louise,  Alfred,  Minnie  and  George. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Klemsen  is  connected  with  Salu- 
bria  Lodge  No.  27,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  the  Encampment 
at  Oregon  City,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
He  is  a  believer  in  socialistic  doctrines  and  has 
forceful  and  decided  opinions  concerning  labor 
and  capital  and  other  c|uestions  that  disturb  our 
1)ody   politic.      In    1902   he   was   a   candidate    for 


^..eriff.  Like  many  of  his  counirymen,  he  is  a 
Lutheran  in  religious  preference  and  adheres  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  church. 


JAMES  T.  Mcculloch,  in  formulating 
his  success  as  a  farmer  in  Multnomah  county, 
James  T.  McCulloch  has  met  with  the  usual 
number  of  discouragements  and  failures,  but  has 
been  rewarded  with  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
success.  His  farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  was 
heavily  timbered,  was  purchased  soon  after  com- 
ing to  Oregon  in  1870,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
has  established  a  well-merited  reputation  for 
thrift,  economy  and  excellent  management,  fifty 
acres  now  being  under  cultivation. 

In  Cooper  county.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born 
August  19,  1838,  Air.  McCulloch  was  reared  on 
his  father's  farm,  and  educated  in  the  nearby 
district  schools.  Until  1864  he  contributed  his 
_  share  towards  the  support  of  the  family,  and  in 
that  year  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
much  talked  of  western  country.  With  ox-teams 
and  wagons  he  journeyed  to  Virginia  City,  near 
which  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  and  prospect- 
ing for  about  three  years,  experiencing  the  var- 
ious successes  and  failures  wnich  visit  the  average 
seeker  after  mining  riches.  For  the  following 
three  years  he  engaged  in  independent  farming, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  in  1870,  pur- 
chased the  farm  upon  which  he  has  since  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

To  his  success  as  a  farmer  Mr.  McCulloch 
wisely  attributes  the  encouragement  of  his  wife, 
who  was  formerly  Annie  Elliott,  a  native  of 
Cooper  county.  Mo.,  whom  he  married  in  1864. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  six  children,  of 
whom  three  are  living :  James  W.,  a  resident  of 
East  Portland ;  Andrew  H.,  a  resident  of  Easton, 
Ohio;  and  Laura,  wife  of  C.  J.  Sunderland.  In 
politics  a  Prohibitionist,  Mr.  McCulloch  has 
never  taken  an  active  part  in  the  undertakings  of 
his  party,  although  he  is  public  spirited  and 
inclined  to  promote  all  eft'orts  at  improvement. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
fraternallv  connected  with  the  Masons. 


BURT  WEST.  A  half  interest  in  the  eight 
hundred  acre  farm  taken  up  and  improved  by  that 
admirable  pioneer,  W.  W.  West  (a  complete 
record  of  whose  life  may  be  found  in  the  sketch 
of  Harry  West),  is  owned  by  his  son,  Burt  West, 
at  present  conducting  large  general  farming  and 
dairying  enterprises  half  a  mile  north  of  Scap- 
poose. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  Mr.  West 
has  been  favored  above  the  average  farm  reared 
youth,  for  he  not  only  completed  the  advantages 
of   the    district    schools,   but    nearlv    finished    the 
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course  at  the  normal  school  at  Monmouth,  Ore. 
Undoubtedly  he  would  have  devoted  even  more 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  had  not  the 
death  of  his  father  necessitated  his  assumption 
of  a  portion  of  the  home  duties.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Hazeltine  Mullins,  February  6,  1901, 
and  at  once  settled  on  the  old  place,  where  he  has 
since  been  so  successful  in  his  many-sided  under- 
takings. He  raises  a  high  grade  of  Jersey  cows, 
nnlks  about  forty-five  to  supply  the  needs  of  his 
dairy,  and  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
land  to  general  farming.  He  is  practical  and 
energetic,  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  pursuits.  About 
two  hundred  acres  of  his  land  is  under  cultivation. 
Mr.  West  is  a  Republican,  as  was  also  his 
father,  and  as  are  his  brothers,  but  so  far  he 
has  evidenced  no  disposition  to  enter  the  arena 
or  political  preferment.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Artisans,  and  is  prominent  socially.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  West  have  one  daughter,  Rhoda  Gertrude. 


PETER  J.  RIDINGS,  merchant  of  xMarquam, 
was  born  in  Randolph  county.  Mo.,  December  4, 
1839,  and  comes  of  New  England  Puritan  stock. 
His  family  was  first  established  in  America  by 
his  paternal  grandfather,  who  sought  a  new  home 
and  broader  opportunities  in  the  colonies  then 
owned  by  his  mother  country  of  England.  Near 
Winchester,  Frederick  county,  "Va.,  he  built  and 
operated  a  woolen  mill  for  several  years,  and 
later  moved  to  the  southeast  end  of  the  county, 
where  he  built  another  woolen  mill,  operating  in 
connection  therewith  a  saw  and  grist  mill  for 
many  years.  In  the  grandfather's  family  were 
eleven  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  Va.,  P.  F.  Ridings,  the  father  of 
Peter  J.,  was  born  in  1816.  The  father  combined 
the  occupations  of  wagonmaker,  cabinetmaker 
and  farmer  during  his  entire  life,  and.  equipped 
with  these  various  means  of  livelihood,  settled  in 
Missouri  as  early  as  1838.  As  may  well  be  im- 
agined, the  state,  or  rather  territory,  was  in  a 
wild  and  primitive  condition,  yet  here  this  cour- 
ageous pioneer  made  his  home,  grew  up  with 
the  district,  and  reared  a  family  of  children.  His 
wife,  Mary  J.  (Larick)  Ridings,  was  born  in  the 
Shenandoah  vallev  and  knew  her  husband  as  a 
child. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Peter  J.  Ridings  left 
the  Missouri  farm  where  he  had  been  practically 
reared,  and  set  out  for  the  Pike's  Peak  gold  min- 
ing district.  After  a  month  in  the  mines  he  came 
on  to  California  with  ox-teams,  and  at  George- 
town engaged  in  mining  with  indifferent  success. 
Convinced  that  his  forte  did  not  lav  in  getting 
riches  out  of  the  earth,  he  boarded  the  Brother 
Jonathan  in  i860,  and  after  landing  at  Portland 


went  to  Pierce  City,  eastern  Oregon,  where  he 
worked  in  the  mines  for  a  year.  Still  unsuccess- 
ful, he  returned  to  Portland  and  engaged  in  the 
wood  business,  being  thus  employed  until  1867. 
He  then  located  at  Glad  Tidings,  three  and  a  half 
miles  from  Marquam,  and  bought  six  hundred 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  he  engaged  in  general 
farming.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  his  locality,  was  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  thereabouts,  and  was 
quite  at  the  head  of  all  efforts  to  improve  general 
conditions.  For  twenty-one  years  he  was  the 
honored  postmaster  of  Glad  Tidings,  a  position 
not  held  at  the  present  time,  although  the  little 
settlement  continues  to  be  his  home. 

In  1886  Mr.  Ridings  started  a  general  mer- 
chandise business  in  Marquam,  and  during  ten 
years  controlled  the  Grange  store.  He  finallv 
bought  out  the  store,  since  which  time  himself 
and  son  have  catered  to  the  necessities  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  trade.  In  1865  Mr.  Ridings 
married  Caroline  Jones,  who  was  born  near  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  in  1841,  and  who  is  the  mother  of 
ten  children :  Frank  J.  resides  in  Marquam ; 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Scurvin  is  a  resident  of  Spokane, 
Wash. ;  D.  G.  lives  in  Marvsville,  Mont. ;  Annie 
E. ;  John  A. ;  Thomas  O. ;  Carrie  ;  Roy  R. ;  Kate 
L. ;  and  Onah  are  all  at  home  with  the  exception 
of  Thomas,  who  lives  on  an  adjoinnig  farm.  Mr. 
Ridings  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  taken  great  inter- 
est in  promoting  the  principles  of  his  party  in 
Clackamas  county.  Among  the  offices  which  he 
has  creditably  maintained  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  supervisor  and  school  trustee.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grange  of  Marquam,  and  is  identified 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Glad 
Tidings,  of  which  he  is  a  steward. 


R.  S.  HATTAN.  The  administration  of  R.  S. 
Hattan  as  sheriff  of  Columbia  county  is  being 
well  received  throughout,  he  being  one  of  the  most 
capable  and  understanding  of  the  men  who  have 
filled  this  important  responsibility.  Mr.  Hattan 
was  born  in  Marshall  county.  111.,  November  8, 
i860,  and  during  the  first  eleven  years  of  his 
life  was  reared  on  the  paternal  farm  near  Pattons- 
burg.  The  father,  with  his  wife  and  five  children, 
removed  to  Kansas  in  1871,  in  which  state  R.  S. 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  his  founda- 
tion being  supplemented  by  a  two  years'  scientific 
course  at  the  Fort  Scott  normal  school.  Having 
qualified  as  a  teacher  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
he  thereafter  engaged  in  educational  work  during 
the  rest  of  his  stay  in  the  state  of  Kansas. 

In  i88g  Mr.  Hattan  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Geraldine  Overturf,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and 
from  this  union  six  children  have  been  born, 
the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows :  Bessie,' 
Lloyd,  Searle,  Virgil,  Goldie  and   Ella.     Imme- 
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diately  after  his  marriage  ^Ir.  Hattan  brought 
his  wife  to  Cohimbia  county,  where  he  taught 
school  until  his  appointment  as  deputy  sheriff  in 
1896,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  term  in  1900  he  was  duly  elected  sheriff 
of  Columbia  county,  and  was  re-elected  in  June 
of  1902.  Mr.  Hattan  possesses  the  requisite 
qualifications  for  his  trying  position,  his  keen 
knowledge  of  human  nature  in  all  its  workings, 
his  pronounced  tact,  oft  evinced  humanitarian  ten- 
dencies, and  his  ability  to  see  fairly  all  sides  of 
a  given  question,  materially  aiding  him  in  ad- 
justing satisfactorily  and  amicably  the  many  per- 
plexing complications  which  find  their  way  into 
the  sheriff's  office. 


ROBERT  HATTON.  The  Portland  Rolling 
Mills  are  fortunate  in  having  as  their  night  fore- 
man one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
business  in  every  detail.  Some  credit  for  this 
is  perhaps  due  to  an  inherited  taste  for  the  busi- 
ness, for  his  father  before  him  was  thoroughly 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  calling,  and  in  his 
native  land,  Wales,  followed  the  business  for  a 
time.  In  1848  he  went  to  France  as  manager  for 
a  mill  and  subsequently  to  St.  Petersburg  in  the 
same  capacity.  Francis  Hatton,  the  father,  was 
an  Englishman,  his  birth  occurring  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  he  died  in  Durham.  Thomas  Hatton, 
the  grandfather,  was  also  born  in  Shropshire.  He 
was  an  inspector  of  coal  mines  in  his  native  land, 
and  later  went  to  Tredegar,  Wales,  in  the  same 
capacity.  The  mother  of  Robert  Hatton  was 
Elizabeth  ^lorgan,  who  was  born  in  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  and  whose  death  occurred  in 
Durham.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Morgan, 
also  a  native  of  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was 
a  farmer. 

Of  the  eight  children  born  to  Francis  and 
Elizabeth  (Alorgan)  Hatton,  Robert  was  the 
youngest,  his  birth  occurring  in  Dowlais,  Glamor- 
ganshire, South  Wales.  October  17,  1853.  His 
early  childhood  was  spent  in  England,  but  from 
1862  until  1865  he  attended  school  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia,  and  later  in  Darlington.  England. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  his  school  days  were 
over,  for  at  that  age  he  was  apprenticed  by  his 
father  to  learn  the  trade  of  roll  turner  in  West 
Hartlepool.  .-Mter  a  three  years'  apprenticeship, 
in  1871  he  emigrated  to  America  and  entered  the 
employ  of  Chisholm  &  Co.,  in  Chicago,  111.  His 
brother-in-law,  William  Qucas,  was  foreman  of 
the  roll  turners  there  and  the  young  apprentice 
was  under  his  care  and  training  for  the  following 
three  years,  when  he  went  to  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
remaining  there  six  months.  About  this  time  he 
made  a  short  visit  to  his  native  land,  returning 
in  the  fall  of  1873  and  going  at  once  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  was  employed  as  roller  in 


the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills.  It  was  not  long  before 
his  managerial  abdity  became  known  and  he  was 
made  foreman,  his  services  being  rewarded  from 
time  to  time  by  advancement  until  the  mill  closed 
down  in  May,  1898.  Coming  to  Portland,  in 
October  1899,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  chief 
roller  and  night  foreman,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  has  filled  die  position  in  a  creditable  manner 
and  his  services  are  thoroughly  appreciated. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  he  has  been  inter- 
ested in  this  same  line  of  endeavor  since  1868 
it  goes  without  saying  that  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  detail  of  the  business  and 
well  adapted  for  his  position  as  foreman.  His 
oldest  brother,  Thomas,  from  1870  to  1885,  was 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Rolling  Mills  in  San 
Francisco,  and  his  brother  Francis  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  music. 

Mr.  Hatton  takes  an  interest  in  fraternal  mat- 
ters, as  is  witnessed  by  his  membership  in  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  British  Benev- 
olent Association.  As  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church  he  aids  all  projects  which  will  redound 
to  the  glory  of  Him  whom  they  serve  or  in  any 
way  assist  his  less  fortunate  fellowmen.  In  politi- 
cal affairs  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party. 


CHARLES  B.  HAND.  A  biography  should 
be  written  for  the  sake  of  its  lesson,  that  men 
everywhere  may  place  themselves  in  contact  with 
facts  and  affairs,  and  build  themselves  up  to  and 
into  a  life  of  excellence,  not  in  any  sphere,  but  in 
their  own  rightful  place,  where  they  may  keep 
and  augment  their  individuality.  To  record  in 
some  respects  the  details  of  such  a  life  is  pur- 
posed in  the  following  history  of  Charles  B. 
Hand,  who  as  president  and  manager  of  the 
Hand  Manufacturing  Company  of  Oregon  for 
eleven  years  has  had  a  remarkable  influence  in 
building  up  the  commercial  interests  of  Portland. 
.\bout  1887  Mr.  Hand  first  became  interested  in 
the  planing  mill  business  at  the  corner  of  Twenty- 
second  and  Thurman  streets,  where  he  began 
with  only  one  machine,  but  the  plant  grew  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  and  at  the  end  of  one  \ear 
twelve  machines  were  in  running  order.  The 
second  year  he  added  many  labor  saving  devices 
and  employed  forty  men  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Having  outgrown  the  old  quarters,  in  1892 'he 
built  the  present  mill-  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth 
and  Vaughn  streets,  73x200  feet  in  size,  and 
three  stories  in  height.  In  addition  to  the  mill 
there  are  two  large  warehouses,  several  lumber 
sheds,  besides  barns  and  dry  kilns,  the  whole 
co\ering  one  and  one-half  blocks  of  land.  The 
company  manufactured  hardwood  lumber  of  all 
kinds,  which  was  shipped  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.    In  a  recent  shipment  from  Manila  among 
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other  woods  were  marabow,  white  serrah,  the  lat- 
ter a  specie  of  the  CaHfornia  laurel,  and  rungus, 
a  specie  of  rosewood.  The  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  mill  was  widespread,  and  besides 
shipping  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Alexi- 
co,  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  a  shipment  of 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  new  depot  in 
Siberia  was  made  recently.  The  manufacture 
of  saddle  trees  is  also  a  feature  of  some  import- 
ance among  the  products  of  the  company  and  a 
large  shipment  of  this  commodity  has  been  made 
to  Japan.  Twenty-four  cars  for  the  city  railroad 
company  have  recently  been  built,  and  they  are 
conceded  by  all  to  be  the  finest  cars  to  be  found 
in  Portland.  In  the  manufacture  of  bank  and 
bar  fixtures  they  have  no  equal  and  have  built 
up  a  large  business  in  this  line  alone.  Mr.  Hand 
is  a  man  of  great  ability  and  much  originality 
and  has  invented  many  devices  for  saving  labor, 
among  them  being  a  patent  boring  machine.  He 
has  also  patented  a  sliding  blind.  The  plant  of 
the  Hand  Manufacturing  Company  is  thoroughly 
equipped  in  every  way,  from  their  immense  saw 
mills,  where  they  manufacture  from  the  stump- 
age,  to  the  finest  piece  of  workmanship  turned 
out,  and  they  employ  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
hands.  In  May  Mr.  Hand  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  company,  although  the  style  of  the 
firm  is  still  the  Hand  ^Manufacturing  Company. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Charles  B.  Hand 
came  from  England  to  America  and  first  settled 
ill  Connecticut,  but  later  went  to  New  York, 
and  died  in  Otsego  county,  that  state.  While 
residing  in  Connecticut  his  son,  Charles,  was 
born.  The  grandfather  also  moved  to  Otsego 
county,  where  he  became  a  farmer  and  black- 
smith. Lansing  Hand,  the  father,  was  a  native 
of  the  latter  county,  but  he  later  followed  farm- 
ing in  Steuben  county.  He  was  a  man  of  some 
influence  in  his  community,  and  at  one  time 
served  as  county  supervisor.  His  death  occurred 
in  Steuben  county.  The  mother,  Julia  Ann 
.\lger,  was  also  born  in  Otsego  county,  the 
daughter  of  Stoughton  A.  Alger,  who  was  of 
Welsh  descent.  Ten  children  were  born  to  Lan- 
sing and  Julia  Ann  (Alger)  Hand,  all  of  whom 
were  sons  with  one  exception.  The  youngest 
son,  Edwin  L.,  is  in  Portland,  and  George  is  a 
resident  of  Idaho.  Charles  B.  was  the  fourth 
from  the  youngest  in  this  large  family,  and 
when  he  was  only  six  years  old  he  was  deprived 
of  the  loving  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  born 
August  i6,  1859,  in  Addison  Hill,  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
little  red  school  house  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  Until  twelve  years  of  age  he  alternated 
attendance  at  school  with  assisting  in  the  duties 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  farmer's  son,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  started  out  to  begin  life  on 
liis  own  account.     After  working  in  a  sash  and 


door  factory  near  his  home  for  two  years  he  went 
to  Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  in  a  planing  mill  there 
learned  the  business  from  the  ground  up,  becom- 
ing thoroughly  skilled  in  every  feature  of  the 
plant.  He  was  also  very  fortunate  in  gaining  an 
insight  into  drafting  which  has  since  been  of 
great  benefit  to  him. 

Having  heard  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
of  the  west,  Mr.  Hand  went  to  San  Francisco 
in  1876,  going  by  boat  to  the  sound.  At  Point 
Ludlow  he  obtained  work  in  the  Point  Ludlow 
Mills,  and  subsequently  became  foreman  of  the 
planing  department,  holding  the  position  until 
his  removal  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  two 
years  later.  He  also  worked  in  the  same  capac- 
ity there  for  two  years,  and  finally,  in  1880, 
came  to  Portland,  his  first  position  being  with 
Nicholi  Brothers.  It  was  not  long  before  his 
ability  as  a  manager  was  recognized  and  he  was 
soon  advanced  to  be  foreman  of  the  mill,  holding 
this  position  until  1887.  This  was  an  important 
epoch  in  the  career  of  his  life,  as  it  marks  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Nellie  E.  Hammond,  a 
native  of  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  Farmington,  Pa.  Two  child- 
ren were  born  of  this  marriage,  Arthur  A  ,  who 
is  thirteen  years  old,  and  Grace  L.,  ten  years  of 
age.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Hand  returned  to 
Portland,  and  began  in  the  planing  mill  business 
on  his  own  account,  as  has  been  stated  previously, 
and  has  met  with  success  far  beyond  his  expec- 
tations. Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  being  initi- 
ated into  the  order  at  Woodhull,  N.  Y.  AUhough 
he  refuses  to  hold  any  office,  Mr.  Hand  always 
manifests  a  great  interest  in  the  public  welfare 
and  may  be  counted  upon  to  bear  his  part  in  every 
worthy  measure  which  is  being  promulgated  in 
the  locality.  Politically  he  gives  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  the  candidates  of  the  Republican 
party. 


JAMES  MONROE  MARK.  The  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Portland  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Oregon  City  is  of  eastern  birth  and  lin- 
eage. His  father,  Col.  John  Miller  Mark,  who 
was  born  in  Lebanon  county.  Pa.,  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  butcher  in  Lebanon  until  his 
retirement.  During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted 
as  a  captain,  but  later  served  as  colonel  of  the 
Ninety-third  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry, 
Company  D.  While  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  September  17,  1862,  he  was  wounded 
in  the  right  arm,  and  in  other  engagements  also 
received  several  wounds.  After  a  service  of 
four  years  he  was  honorably  discharged  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  with  a  record  of  which  he 
and  his  might  well  be  proud.  In  later  vears  he 
was  called  upon  to  fill  various  positions  of  im- 
portance, including  those  of  county  treasurer  and 
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county  commissioner,  and  in  addition,  for  twelve 
years'  he  was  United  States  storekeeper  and 
ganger.  Fraternally  he  was  connected  with  the 
Masons  and  in  politics  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publicans. His  father,  George,  was  a  farmer 
of  Pennsylvania  and  lived  to  be  eighty  years  old. 

By  the  marriage  of  Col.  John  Miller  Mark  to 
Catherine  Zimni,  daughter  of  John  Zimm,  a 
farmer  and  miller,  there  were  born  six  sons,  all 
but  one  of  whom  is  now  living.  The  oldest  son, 
P.  G.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Ninety-third  Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry,  and  during  his  four  years  of 
service  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  major  of  his 
regiment.  Later  he  took  up  the  study  of  law 
and  for  years  was  a  leading  attorney  in  Lebanon. 
Another  son,  Milton  H.,  is  vice-president  of  the 
Denver  Live  Stock  Company.  John  died  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  being  accidentally  killed  while  out 
hunting.  Cyrus,  who  for  eighteen  years  was 
deputy  postmaster  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is  now  a 
coal  rnerchant  in  that  city.  Charles  is  the  editor 
of  a  paper  at  Grangeville,  Idaho.  The  fifth 
among  the  sons,  James  Monroe,  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  August  27.  1857,  and  passed 
the  years  of  youth  in  his  home  county,  meantime 
attending  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  began  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  machinist's  trade  with  the  Lebanon  Manu- 
facturing Company,  remaining  with  them  for 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  his  time  he 
took  up  journeyman  work  and  visited  dififerent 
states,  working  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
under  which  he  had  learned  his  trade.  A  spec- 
ialty was  made  of  erecting  engines,  and  many 
that  he  put  up  are  still  standing  and  doing  good 
service  in  their  several  localities.  After  twelve 
years  of  this  work  he  entered  the  Wenner 
machine  works  at  Lebanon,  in  whose  employ 
he  still  continued  erecting  engines  and  furnaces. 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Mark's  first  visit  to  Oregon, 
which  occurred  in  1889,  was  in  order  to  erect 
the  furnace  and  blowing  engine  of  the  Oswego 
plant,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  work  he  was 
retained  in  charge  as  master  mechanic,  holding 
the  position  for  five  years,  until  the  works  were 
closed  down.  Immediately  afterward  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  at  Oregon  City  with  the  Port- 
land General  Electric  Company  as  master  me- 
chanic, having  charge  of  the  starting  of  the  new 
works  and  aiding  in  the  erection  of  the  plant. 
Since  then  he  has  discharged  all  the  duties  at- 
tendant upon  the  position  of  master  mechanic, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
expert  workman  and  thorough  mechanic.  While 
living  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  he  married  Amanda  R. 
Uhlcr,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  that  city. 
The  family  of  which  she  is  a  member  was  one 
of  the  first  to  settle  in  Lebanon  and  her  grand- 
father erected  all  of  the  old  stone  churches  that 
still  are  used  in  that  citv.     In  the  familv  of  Mr. 


Mark  there  are  two  daughters.  May  and  Kate. 
In  religious  views  he  is  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
but,  there  being  no  denomination  of  that  faith  in 
Oregon  City,  he  finds  a  church  home  with  the 
Congregationalists.  Politically  he  is  a  pro- 
nounced Republican.  In  fraternal  relations  he 
is  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Woodmen 
of  the  World. 


WILLIAM  STUWE.  The  country  home 
owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Stuwe  is  among  the 
most  attractive  in  the  entire  county  of  Clackamas 
and  lies  near  the  village  of  Needy.  Hither  came 
the  present  owner  in  1888  and  bought  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  acres,  a  large  part  of  which 
had  been  cleared.  L'ndcr  his  energetic  supervis- 
ion and  personal  care  the  place  has  been  trans- 
formed into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
locality,  being  improved  with  substantial  barns 
and  a  residence  that  has  few  superiors  for  ex- 
terior beauty  and  interior  furnishings  in  all  that 
neighborhood.  Ten  acres  of  the  land  are  devoted 
'to  hops,  which  industry  is  enhanced  in  value  by 
the  presence  on  the  place  of  a  large  drier  and 
storage  house  where  the  hops  are  placed  when  in 
readiness  for  the  market.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  twenty 
acres  are  i:sed  for  the  pasturage  of  his  cattle 
and  horses.  All  general  farm  products  are 
raised  here,  the  owner  reaping  a  desirable  addi- 
tion to  his  income  from  their  sale  in  the  markets. 

In  Westfallen,  Germany,  William  Stuwe  was 
born  February  22,  1842,  being  a  son  of  William 
Stuwe,  Sr.,  who  brought  a  part  of  the  family 
to  the  LTnited  States  in  1854  and  settled  at  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  later  buying  a  farm  six  miles  west 
of  that  city  on  the  island  of  the  same  name.  The 
place  was  small,  comprising  only  ten  acres,  and 
was  utilized  in  the  raising  of  vegetables  for  the 
Galveston  market.  On  this  place  he  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine  years.  His  wife  had  died  in 
Germany,  leaving  three  daughters  and  a  son,  of 
whom  William.  Jr.,  was  the  third.  He  had  few 
advantages  as  a  boy  and  attended  school  only 
for  a  brief  period.  In  1856  he  joined  his  father 
in  Texas  and  aided  him  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
market  garden.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  sold  the  place  and  then  spent  two  years  in 
Galveston,  coming  from  there  to  Oregon  in  1888 
and  buying  the  land  which  he  still  owns  and 
cultivates. 

Before  leaving  Texas,  Mr.  Stuwe  married 
Christine  Schaffer.  a  native  of  Germany.  Her 
father,  who  was  born  at  Hanover  in  1825,  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1870  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Texas.  More  recently  he  has  removed 
to  Oregon,  where  he  makes  his  home  with  his 
daughter,    Mrs.    Stuwe.     In    the    family    of   Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Stuwe  there  are  eight  children,  namely : 
William,  who  is  married  and  assists  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  home  farm  :  Anst  and  Fritz,  who 
are  in  eastern  Oregon;  Albert,  Christine,  John, 
August  and  Hammond,  all  of  whom  are  at  home. 
The  family  are  associated  with  the  Lutheran  con- 
gregation and  Mr.  Stuwe  is  a  contributor  to  the 
support  of  this  church.  Among  the  local  workers 
in  the  Republican  party  he  is  active  and  promi- 
nent, and  has  aided  his  party  in  ever}'  way  pos- 
sible. Educational  affairs  come  in  for  a  share 
of  his  time  and  thought  and  his  service  as  school 
director  was  helpful  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools  of  the  neighborhood. 


WILLIAM  LAUGHLIN.  One  of  the  large 
land  owners  of  Yamhill  county  is  William  Laugh- 
lin.  the  possessor  of  nine  hundred  acres  of  land 
devoted  principally  to  stock-raising  interests. 
Mr.  Laughlin,  who  feels  a  just  pride  in  his  Rev- 
olutionary ancestry,  and  in  forefathers  who  ac- 
complished largely  and  substantially,  was  born 
in  Lincoln  county.  Mo.,  October  13,  1830.  His 
grandfather  was  James,  and  his  father,  Samuel, 
the  latter  being  especially  worthy  of  mention  as 
comprising  one  of  the  largest  band  that  crossed 
the  plains  in  1847. 

William  Laughlin  was  educated  in  Missouri 
and  Yamhill  county,  Ore.,  and  when  eighteen 
years  old  left  the  farm  upon  which  his  father 
had  settled  and  tried  his  luck  in  the  mines  near 
Stockton,  Cal.  From  the  fact  that  he  spent  over 
two  years  in  the  mines  argues  that  he  must 
have  been  reasonably  successful,  and  that  from 
May,  18^9,  until  August,  185 1,  he  succeeded  in 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  a  fair  share  of  the 
hidden  treasure  of  the  earth.  From  the  mines 
he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  thence  embarked 
for  Portland,  arriving  at  length  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  Yamhill  county.  In  1853  he  took  up  a 
donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
east  of  North  Yamhill,  where  he  farmed  and 
raised  stock  for  four  years,  and  then  traded  for 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  acres  upon  which  he  lived 
and  prospered  until  October  8,  1892.  He  then 
settled  on  his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  acres,  which,  however,  he  had  pur- 
chased in  1886.  To  this  has  been  added  by  more 
recent  purchase,  so  that  at  present  Mr.  Laughlin 
owns  about  nine  hundred  acres,  being  one  of  the 
very  large  operators  of  this  county. 

April  3,  1857,  A-Ir.  Laughlin  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Phcebe  Roberts,  born  in  Tippecanoe 
county.  Ind.,  October  8,  1839,  and  of  this  union 
there  were  born  sixteen  children,  twelve  of  whom 
are  living:  Bedford  H.  is  a  resident  of  Forest 
Grove ;  Charles  lives  in  Alaska ;  George  also  is  in 
Alaska :  Abram  is  a  farmer  in  Yamhill  county ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Tate  lives  in  Seattle,  Wash. ;  William 
lives    near   Yamhill ;    Samuel    is   cashier   of    the 


North  Yamhill  Bank;  Benjamin  lives  in  the  state 
of  Washington;  Alice  is  living  at  home;  Leona 
lives  in  Washington;  Mrs.  Delia  Richardson 
lives  in  Goldendale,  Wash.,  and  Crystal  lives  with 
her  parents.  Like  all  the  members  of  his  widely 
diffused  family  Mr.  Laughlin  is  a  stanch  ad- 
herent of  the  Republican  party,  and  among  the 
offices  maintained  by  him  with  credit  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  road  supervisor  and  school  di- 
rector. He  is  a  liberal  minded,  progressive  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  and  as  an  agriculturist  is 
both  practical  and  successful. 


BEDFORD  H.  LAUGHLIN  of  Forest  Grove, 
is  a  native  son  of  Oregon,  and  was  born  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Yamhill  county,  February  4, 
1858.  His  parents,  William  and'  Phoebe  (Rob- 
erts) Laughlin,  are  natives  respectively  of  Mis- 
souri and  Indiana,  and  his  grandfather,  Samuel, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  The 
latter  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  Missouri 
in  the  '20s  and  in  1847  crossed  the  plains  with 
ox  teams,  locating  on  the  claim  in  Yamhill 
county  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent. 
His  son,  William,  was  reared  principally  in 
Missouri,  and  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when 
the  memorable  trip  was  undertaken,  and  he  in 
time  took  up  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
in  North  Yamhill,  Yamhill  county,  to  which  he 
has  since  added  another  large  farm.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Yakima  Indian  war  of 
1855-56,  and  has  in  many  other  ways  shown  his 
deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  state.  At 
present  he  is  living  on  his  well  improved  property 
two  miles  west  of  North  Yamhill,  managing  both 
of  his  farms  with  an  abundant  degree  of  success. 
His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Henry  Roberts,  who' 
removed  at  an  early  day  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Indiana,  and  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1848,  his 
daughter  being  at  that  time  seven  years  of  age. 
Sixteen  children  were  born  to  William  and 
Phoebe  Laughlin,  and  of  these  twelve  are  still 
living,  Bedford  H.  being  the  oldest  of  the  family. 

After  completing  his  education  at  the  district 
schools  and  Tualatin  Academy,  Mr.  Laughlin 
engaged  in  business  for  a  year  in  Forest  Grove, 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  mining  for  several 
years.  At  present  he  is  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  in  the  county  on  mining  affairs  in  general, 
he  having  experienced  all  the  ups  and  downs 
which  harass  the  soul  and  delight  the  heart  of 
searchers  after  golden  fortunes.  1883  found  him 
in  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  during  the  excite- 
ment, after  which  he  went  up  into  Briti.sh  Col- 
umbia, and  in  all  worked  in  the  mines  and  at  pros- 
pecting for  five  years.  During  that  time  he  spent  a 
couple  of  winters  in  Forest  Grove,  and  after 
finishing  in  the  mines  engaged  in  railroading  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
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Navigation  Company,  principally  in  the  freight 
department. 

In  1896  Mr.  Laughlin  renewed  his  association 
with  mining,  going  to  the  extreme  north  to 
Cook's  Inlet,  Alaska.  After  spending  the  winter 
in  Juneau  he  availed  himself  of  the  promising 
conditions  in  the  Klondike  and  started  over  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  in  March.  1897.  Going  down  the 
Yukon,  he  took  up  a  claim  on  American  gulch, 
tributary  to  Bonanza  creek,  and  in  this  enterprise 
was  seconded  by  two  comrades  who  also  took  up 
claims  in  the  same  neighborhood.  The  men 
worked  faithfully  for  three  years,  and  realized 
considerable  success,  although  not  sufficient  to 
wish  to  devote  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to 
mining.  Mr.  Laughlin  spent  the  winter  of  1900- 
01  in  North  Yamhill,  and  in  the  spring  of  1901 
tried  his  luck  in  the  Copper  River  country.  Re- 
turning to  this  town  that  fall  he  bought  a  livery 
business  which  he  built  up  and  enlarged,  and 
conducted  a  general  livery  and  transfer  business 
until  he  disposed  of  the  same  in  March,  1903. 
Mr.  Laughlin  was  united  in  marriage  in  Forest 
Grove  June  18,  1902,  with  Nora  E.  Johnson,  a 
native  of  Yamhill  county,  Ore.,  and  a  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  G^Uee.  Mr.  Laughlin 
was  made  a  Mason  in  Washington,  and  was  iden- 
tified with  Palouse  Lodge  No.  46,  until  his  trans- 
fer to  Holbrook  Lodge  No.  30,  of  Forest  Grove. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  but 
has  never  taken  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs, 
or  been  willing  to  serve  his  party  officially.  He 
is  a  progressive,  particularly  well  informed,  and 
adaptive  citizen,  and  his  life  has  been  prolific  of 
great  good  will  and  esteem  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow  townsmen. 


JOHN  MILNE.  The  name  of  John  Milne  is 
associated  with  all  that  is  substantial  and  of 
good  report  in  the  northwest.  Certain  undertak- 
ings in  his  career  have  been  pioneer,  distinctive 
and  inaugurative,  and  his  services  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  state  of 
Oregon  than  to  his  home  town  of  Hillsboro. 
When  he  came  here  to  start  an  oatmeal  mill  in 
1870  he  found  the  finest  oats  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  in  spite  of  deterring  obstacles  and  discour- 
agements managed  to  manufacture  the  first  oat- 
meal in  the  state,  and  has  since  turned  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  this  healthful  cereal. 
His  industry  and  farsightedness  have  resulted 
in  the  accumulation  of  extensive  grain  lands, 
fine  blooded  cattle,  horses,  hogs  and  sheep,  besides 
mill,  Inisiness,  and  residence  property,  elevators 
and  warehouses.  With  this  success,  whicli  is 
worthy  of  the  great  state  in  which  he  lives,  has 
been  established  a  reputation  for  rugged  honesty 
and  moral  worth  as  enviable  as  it  is  rare  and 
admirable. 


The  personal  traits  of  character  which  have 
been  important  factors  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Milne 
are  undoubtedly  inherited  from  an  ancestry  as- 
sociated with  the  Scotch  persecutions  and  early 
Pilgrim  days  in  Massachusetts.  The  ancestors 
are  authentically  traced  back  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  one  of  the  family  suffered  the  ig- 
nominy of  being  burned  at  the  stake  in  intolerant 
Scotland.  The  Milne  home  was  henceforth 
abandoned  by  its  old  time  tenants,  who  fl.ed  to 
America  for  greater  religious  liberty.  Later  mem- 
bers returned  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  for 
the  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  the  father 
of  John  Milne,  all  of  whom  bore  the  name  of 
Tames,  were  born  in  Scotland,  and  he  himself 
was  born  at  Banffshire,  Scotland,  May  24.  1832. 
His  mother,  Jane  ( Adam )  Milne,  was  also  a 
native  of  Scotland,  and  had  eleven  children,  eight 
sons  and  three  daughters,  ten  of  whom  attained 
maturity,  and  five  of  whom  are  living,  John 
Milne  being  the  second  oldest. 

Lntil  seventeen  years  of  age  John  Milne  lived 
on  the  paternal  Scotch  farm,  and  was  then  ap- 
prenticed to  a  miller  at  Elgin,  Scotland,  but  after 
serving  three  of  the  required  seven  years  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  work  owing  to  ill  health. 
He  forthwith  began  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  in  the  New  Mill  Iron  Works  at  Murray- 
shire.  Scotland,  and  after  completing  his  trade 
was  superintendent  of  the  machine  shop  in  a  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  Elgin  for  five  years.  Upon 
emigrating  to  America  in  1857,  he  located  at 
Ingersoll,  Ontario,  and  for  a  time  further  studied 
at  his  trade,  afterward  assuming  charge  of  a  mill 
for  eight  years.  In  1868  he  sailed  from  New 
York  for  New  Zealand,  and  trom  there  went  to 
Melbourne,  Australia,  and  later  to  Tasmania, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  milling  business  for 
eighteen  months.  Business  proved  very  satis- 
factory in  this  remote  locality,  yet  Mr.  Milne  de- 
termined that  the  opportunities  were  limited 
compared  with  those  in  America,  and  he  there- 
fore returned  and  landed  in  San  Francisco  in 
1870. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Milne  to  start  a 
milling  enterprise  in  California,  but  not  finding 
what  he  wanted,  he  came  to  Oregon  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  has  since  made  this  state  his  home. 
.\t  the  time  Portland  was  a  town  of  less  than 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  with  only  four 
wholesale  houses.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
owners  thereof  discouraged  him  in  his  efforts  to 
establish  a  mill,  but  he  was  persistent  and  based 
his  chief  encouragement  upon  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  the  grain  raised  in  the  state.  It  took  six 
months  to  get  the  machinery  together,  and  Mr. 
Milne  himself  made  everything  with  his  own 
hands  but  the  burrs.  He  began  building  the 
Hillsboro  mill  in  1870.  and  the  same  year  was 
aule  to  manufacture  oatmeal,  the  first   cereal  to 
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be  manufactured  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
Ijusiness  grew  apace,  and  larger  machinery  be- 
came imperative  to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 
The  new  machinery  was  brought  from  Scotland, 
and  a  year  was  required  in  which  to  have  the 
order  filled.  After  that  there  was  an  almost  un- 
paralleled increase  in  the  trade,  and  soon  cars 
were  required  for  shipment,  and  elevators  and 
warehouses  for  storage.  At  the  time  of  putting 
in  the  Scotch  machinery,  Mr.  Milne  also  put  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  flour,  and  fifteen 
years  ago  established  the  roller  mill  process. 
Since  1898  he  has  discontinued  the  manufacture 
of  oatmeal,  and  devoted  his  mills  entirely  to 
flour,  of  which  the  Hillsboro  brand  has  the  largest 
sale. 

Two  farms  owned  by  Mr.  Milne,  and  located 
respectively  two  and  a  half  and  five  miles  from 
Hillsboro,  comprise  sixteen  hundred  acres,  and 
are  utilized  for  extensive  grain  operations,  and 
for  the  breeding  of  fine  blooded  stock.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  draft 
horses  in  Oregon  have  come  from  these  farms, 
and  not  only  Clydesdales,  but  other  breeds  of 
horses,  Jersey  cattle,  Cotswold-Shropshire  sheep, 
comprising  the  finest  mixture  next  to  Reno ; 
Berkshire  and  Poland-China  hogs,  are  among 
the  valuable  possessions  of  these  model  ranches. 
Mr.  Milne  is  extensively  engaged  in  buying  and 
shipping  grain,  for  the  acconimodation  of  which 
he  owns  large  elevators  and  warehouses  along  the 
railroads.  He  is  a  Republican  in  political  affili- 
ation, and  has  been  councilman  from  time  to 
time  for  several  years.  As  a  Presbyterian  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  and  builders  of  the  church 
at  Tualatin  Plains  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the 
same  for  many  years. 

In  Portland,  in  1878,  Mr.  Milne  married  Mar- 
garet Linklater,  a  native  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
ofT  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland.  Mrs.  Milne 
died  in  January,  1901.  Three  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milne,  John,  Jr.,  Jacob  and 
Elizabeth.  Since  coming  to  America  Mr.  Milne 
has  twice  returned  to  Scotland,  in  1867.  while 
living  in  Canada,  and  in  1888,  while  at  the 
height  of  his  success  in  Oregon. 


SAMUEL  W.  SIA/IMONS,  deputy  sheriff, 
road  supervisor  and  large  land  owner  of  Multno- 
mah county,  is  a  typical  westerner,  and  was  born 
at  Fisher's  Landing,  Wash.,  September  8,  1855. 
William  Simmons,  the  father  of  Samuel  W.,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  east  for  many  years.  During 
1850  he  brought  his  family  across  the  plains,  and 
settled  at  Fisher's  Landing,  which  continued  to 
be  his  home  for  many  years. 

The  education  of  Samuel  W.  Simmons  was 
acquired  in  the  public  school  of  Fisher's  Land- 


ing, and  this  educational  institution  consisted  of 
a  log  house  with  inadecjuate  furnishing  and  ex- 
tremely crude  opportunities  for  knowledge  get- 
ting. The  little  school  was  situated  two  miles 
from  the  Simmons  farm,  and  this  walk  was  best 
appreciated  during  the  spring,  after  the  ex- 
tremely cold  winter,  and  its  accompanying  bad 
roads.  In  1874  Mr.  Simmons  came  to  this  side 
of  the  river  in  Oregon,  renting  land  for  farming 
purposes,  and  with  the  earnings  of  this  venture 
was  enabled  to  purchase  his  present  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  acres,  most  of  which  has  in 
the  meantime  been  cleared  of  its  timber  growth. 
For  years  he  conducted  a  model  and  extensive 
dairying  business,  but  latterly  has  utilized  his 
property  for  breaking  and  boarding  horses,  of 
which  animals  he  possesses  an  extended  knowl- 
edge. 

In  1878  Mr.  Simmons  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Eva  J.  Force,  daughter  of  George  W. 
Force,  one  of  the  early  Oregon  pioneers.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Simmons  have  been  born  five  children, 
the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows  :  George 
W.,  Hubert  S.,  Burton  W.,  Norman  J.  and 
Henry  R.  Mr.  Simmons  is  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican, and  his  ability  has  been  recognized  by  his 
party  in  many  ways.  As  road  supervisor  and 
deputy  sheriff  he  is  working  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community  which  has  honored  him 
with  its  votes.  He  is  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  has  many  friends  and  few  enemies. 


_BENJAMIN  F.  SNUFFIN.  Much  of  the 
life  of  Benjamin  F.  Snuffin  has  been  passed 
among  pioneer  conditions,  his  birth  even  hap- 
pening on  a  farm  among  the  unsettled,  woody 
part  of  Champaign  county,  Ohio,  March  4,  1830. 
The  somewhat  remote  little  log  school  house, 
conducted  on  the  subscription  plan,  supplied 
whatever  of  education  his  arduous  home  duties 
permitted,  and  he  remained  in  this  gradually 
developing  section  until  eighteen  years  of  age. 
His  first  venture  from  home  found  him  in  An- 
drew county.  Mo.,  where  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  185 1,  engaged  in  general  farming  for 
the   surrounding  agriculturists. 

When  the  gold  craze  was  at  its  height  in  1851, 
Mr.  Snuffin  joined  a  caravan  bound  for  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  there  being  about  twenty  teams  in 
the  party,  each  containing  three  or  four  oxen. 
.■\t  the  expiration  of  six  months  the  dangers  and 
deprivations  of  the  overland  trail  had  been  cir- 
cumvented and  Mr.  Snuffin  thereafter  engaged 
in  mining  and  prospecting  on  the  Rogue  river 
for  about  seven  months.  A  later  undertaking 
was  conducting  a  saw-mill  on  the  Clackamas 
river  for  about  fifteen  years,  which  he  had  pre- 
viousl}'  been  interested  in.  This  enterprise  was 
disposed   of   in    1872,    in   order   that   the   owner 
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might  investigate  the  prospects  in  Mendocino 
county,  Cal.  Not  content  with  the  outlook,  he 
came 'to  INIount  Tabor,  Ore.,  the  following  year 
and  bought  forty  acres  of  partially  timbered 
land,  upon  which  the  street  car  terminus  is  now 
located.  After  four  years  ]\Ir.  Snuffin  sold  this 
land  and  removed  to  East  Portland,  where  he 
engaged  in  teaming  for  three  years,  and  then 
bought  his  present  place  of  eight  acres.  He 
has  since  been  interested  in  fruit  raising,  the 
profits  of  which  have  enabled  him  to  invest  in 
more  city  and  county  property,  among  which  is 
the  Stephens  addition  and  five  residences. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Snuffin  and  Mary  A. 
Pierce  occurred  in  1862,  and  of  this  union  there 
have  been  born  six  children,  viz. :  William, 
Frank,  Walter,  James,  Fred  and  Sadie.  Mr. 
Snuffin  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity,  and  his 
years  in  Oregon  have  been  prolific  of  large 
worldly  returns  and  unquestioned  confidence  on 
the  part  of  all  who  know  him.  To  his  credit 
is  valorous  service  for  six  months  during  the 
Indian  war  of  1856,  and  a  continuous  interest 
in  all  that  has  pertained  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
county  and  state  of  his  adoption. 


JAMES  E.  MARQUAM  is  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative sons  of  Oregon,  his  birth  having  oc- 
curred in  this  state  June  12,  1850.  a  half  mile 
east  of  the  town  which  bears  the  family  name. 
His  father,  Alfred  Marquam,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky and  there  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
chairs  and  also  followed  the  painter's  trade. 
Attracted  by  the  opportunities  of  the  great  north- 
west, he  made  his  way  with  an  ox-team  across  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  in  the  year  1845,  traveling  by 
wav  of  the  Meeks  cutoflf.  The  journey  was  a 
difficult  one,  for  there  had  been  little  travel  prior 
to  that  time  and  it  required  no  little  courage 
to  face  the  hardships  and  difficulties  incident  to 
a  trip  across  the  plains  and  through  the  mount- 
ain fastnesses.  He  started  in  the  spring  and 
after  several  months  spent  upon  the  way  reached 
his  destination  and  secured  a  donation  land 
claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  He  built 
the  first  house  and  the  first  store  in  the  town  that 
now  bears  his  name  and  was  also  the  first  post- 
master here.  He  aided  materially  in  the  devel- 
opment and  upbuilding  of  this  portion  of  the 
state  and  the  town  of  Marquam  now  stands  as 
a  monument  to  his  work  and  to  his  memory.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  the  Republican  party  and  had 
no  little  influence  throughout  Oregon  not  only 
in  political  circles,  but  as  a  representative  of  busi- 
ness interests  and  of  the  pioneer  development  of 
the  state.  He  passed  away  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two  years,  while  his  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Olive  W.  Burbagc,  was  also  a  native  of 
Kcntuckv  and  likewise  died  in  ( )rc"on. 


Reared  under  the  parental  roof  James  E.  ]Mar- 
quam  assisted  his  father  during  the  period  of  his 
boyhood.  He  was  the  fifth  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children  and  to  the  common  school  system  of  the 
state  he  was  indebted  for  the  educational  privi- 
leges he  enjoyed.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
he  rented  his  father's  land  and  began  farming 
on  his  own  account,  which  pursuit  he  followed 
upon  the  old  homestead  for  ten  years.  During 
that  period,  with  the  capital  he  had  gained 
tnrough  his  labors  he  purchased  one  hundred  and 
seven  acres  of  land  in  the  brush  and  with  char- 
acteristic energy  he  began  its  development  and 
cultivation.  The  most  of  his  life,  however,  he  has 
rented  land  and  has  thus  carried  on  farm  work 
which  has  brought  him  a  fair  return. 

Mr.  Marquam  was  united  in  marriage  in  the 
town  of  Marquam  to  Miss  ]\Iary  Ross,  a  native 
of  Oregon  and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Ross,  who 
was  a  carpenter  and  farmer.  He  made  the  jour- 
nev  with  ox-teams  across  the  plains  to  the  north- 
west in  the  year  1850  and  secured  a  government 
land  claim  in  Clackamas  county.  Six  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marquam :  James 
C. ;  Homer  A. ;  William  G.,  deceased ;  Thomas 
C,  Jewell  and  Itress.  James  C.  now  conducts 
a  general  merchandise  store  at  Marquam  and  is 
also  serving  as  postmaster,  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  August  8,  1900. 

Mr.  Marquam  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees  and  also  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  his  political  views  he  is 
an  earnest  Republican,  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  promote  the  success  of  the  party,  and 
for  one  term  he  served  as  road  supervisor  antl 
for  one  term  as  school  director.  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  this 
portion  of  the  state  and  as  far  as  possible  he  has 
carried  on  the  work  of  improvement  and  progress 
which  was  instituted  by  his  father  in  pioneer 
times. 


THOMAS  \'.  SLUMAN,  proprietor  of  the 
IMount  Tabor  Nursery,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  Canadian-Americans  who  have 
settled  in  Multnomah  county,  was  born  in  Kings- 
ton, Canada,  June  20,  1852,  and  received  his 
first  impressions  of  life  and  work  on  his  father's 
farm.  His  boyhood  days  were  favored  with  bet- 
ter educational  advantages  than  fall  to  the  lot 
of  the  average  farm-reared  youth,  his  prelimi- 
narv  training  being  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  study  in  the  high  school,  and  la.ter  attendance 
at  the  Kingston  ^Tilitary  Academy,  from  which 
latter  institution  he  received  a  second-grade  cer- 
tificate. 

The  business  career  of  Mr.  Sluman  was  in- 
augurated in  his  twenty-first  vear,  when  he 
learned  cheese  making  in   New  York  state,  and 
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thereafter  returned  to  the  paternal  farm  in  Can- 
ada, where  he  conducted  his  father's  dairy  of 
seventy  cows  and  made  cheese  on  a  compara- 
tively large  scale.  In  1876  he  disposed  of  his 
home  interests  and  located  in  Brookfield,  Mo., 
and  after  engaging  in  farming  for  a  summer 
started  a  nursery  at  Eureka,  Kans.,  which  was 
maintained  with  a  pwrtner  for  three  years.  The 
winter  of  1883  was  spent  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and 
upon  coming  to  East  Portland,  June  9,  1883,  he 
was  variously  engaged  for  about  two  months. 
An  opportunity  for  advancement  was  found  in 
selling  nursery  stock,  for  which  he  rented  land, 
and  continued  thus  for  two  years.  In  1885  he 
purchased  his  present  farm  of  nine  acres,  all  of 
which  was  originally  under  heavy  timber,  and 
necessitated  the  usual  arduous  effort  for  its  clear- 
ance. As  spaces  were  denuded  of  their  original 
growth,  nursery  stock  was  set  out,  and  flourished 
in  the  almost  primeval  fertility  of  the  soil.  In 
addition  to  his  nursery  stock  Mr.  Sluman  raises 
a  few  small  fruits  for  market.  In  all  he  owns 
eleven  acres,  having  purchased  two  additional 
acres  of  land. 

As  proof  of  his  faith  in  the  continued  pros- 
perity by  which  he  is  surrounded  he  has  invested 
in  town  property  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
owns,  besides  other  lots,  number  one  hundred 
and  forty,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  number 
nine  on  Tabor  Heights. 

In  1882  Mr.  Sluman  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Melissa  Firestone,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and 
of  this  union  have  been  born  two  children,  Rufus 
and  Olive,  living  at  home.  Mr.  Sluman  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  with  his  wife  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  A  deacon 
in  the  church,  he  has  also  served  as  treasurer, 
having  filled  the  latter  position  for  about  four 
years.  Mr.  Sluman  is  a  man  of  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  the  management  of  his  nursery 
and  general  business  indicates  ability  of  a  high 
order. 


HARRY  WEST,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmers  and  dairymen  of  Columbia 
county-,  was  born  in  Portage  county.  Wis., 
August  3,  1857,  and  is  a  son  of  W.  W.  and 
Maria  (Bailey)  West,  natives  respectively  of 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  and  the  state  of  Vermont, 
and  the  latter  born  February  4,   1829. 

W.  W.  West,  destined  to  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  Columbia  county, 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  agricultural 
ancestors,  from  whom  he  inherited  thrift,  inde- 
fatigable energy,  and  the  ability  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  With  his  wife  he  started 
housekeeping  upon  a  farm  in  Portage  county, 
Wis.,  and  remained  there  until  crossing  the  plains 
with  ox  teams  in  i860.    The  winter  of  '60  and  "61 


was  spent  in  Omaha,  and  the  following  spring 
the  travelers,  who  were  but  two  among  a  large 
train,  again  started  on  their  way,  the  entire 
journey  consuming  six  months.  The  first  year 
in  the  new  location  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  they 
farmed  and  raised  stock  on  rented  land,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1862  came  to  Columbia  county,  settling 
about  three  miles  northeast  of  Scappoose.  At 
the  expiration  of  six  years  of  comparatively  suc- 
cessful farming  Mr.  West  bought  a  farm  of 
eight  hundred  acres  about  a  mile  north  of  Scap- 
poose, a  part  of  which  was  prairie  land,  and 
upon  which  he  inaugurated  many  fine  improve- 
ments. Here  the  parents  lived  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  the  father,  who  died  in  1895,  bemg 
survived  by  his  wife  for  five  years,  or  until 
October  11,  1900.  In  connection  with  his  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising  Mr.  West  built 
up  a  mercantile  business  in  Scappoose,  his  suc- 
cessors being  Watts  &  Price.  He  was  the  first 
merchant  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  owner  of  the 
original  town  site  of  Scappoose.  All  town  and 
county  affairs  received  his  hearty  co-operation 
and  support,  and  he  served  the  community  as 
justice  of  the  peace  for  several  years.  Politically 
he  was  a  Republican. 

Twenty  years  of  age  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  independent  life  of  Harry  West,  who  was  pre- 
pared for  earning  his  own  livelihood  by  a  practi- 
cal home  training  on  the  paternal  farm,  and  by 
a  common  school  education  in  the  district  in 
which  he  lived.  Upon  a  rented  farm  he  tried 
his  luck  at  dairying  for  three  years,  and  then 
started  a  logging  camp  which  he  maintained 
with  varying  success  and  failure  for  about  five 
years.  In  1884  he  married  Eva  Price,  a  native 
of  Indiana,  and  after  that  set  up  a  little  estab- 
lishment on  the  place  which  is  still  his  home, 
and  which  he  had  purchased  in  1882,  while  still 
engaged  in  lumbering.  The  farm  comprised  orig- 
inally one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  but  at  present 
Mr.  West  owns  two  hundred  acres.  At  first  the 
land  was  wild  and  timbered,  but  now  fortv-five 
acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  utilized  princi- 
pally for  dairying  and  the  raising  of  high  grade 
Jersey  cattle  and  Chester  White  hogs.  Mr.  West 
is  justly  proud  of  his  Jerseys,  there  being  no 
finer  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  he  is  also 
the  owner  of  Oregon  Rioter,  a  registered  Jersey 
bull  of  great  value.  One  mild  eyed,  finely  pro- 
portioned cow  won  for  its  owner  the  silver  cup 
at  the  Oregon  State  Fair  in  1902,  and  thus  re- 
warded him  for  the  fine  pasturage  and  excellent 
care  he  had  expended  upon  her  rearing.  Mr. 
West  has  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  Columbia 
county,  his  residence,  barns,  outhouses,  and  gen- 
eral improvements  being  entirelv  adequate  and 
modern. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  West  is  a  Republi- 
can,   therein    following    in    the    footsteps    of   his 
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father,  and  fraternally  connected  with  the  Ar- 
tisans. He  is  the  friend  and  promoter  of  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  has  materially  aided  in  this 
regard  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  for 
twelve  years,  and  for  part  of  the  time  was  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  has  also  been  road  super- 
visor, and  has  filled  several  other  local  offices. 
Three  children  were  born  to  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  West, 
Myrtle,  Leilia,  and  Eva,  all  of  whom  are  living 
with  their  father,   Mrs.  ^^'est  having  died  April 


JAMES  SMITH,  SR.  One  of  the  finest  farm- 
ing properties  in  Clackamas  county  is  that  owned 
by  James  Smith,  who,  with  his  son,  another 
James,  is  conducting  an  extensive  and  paying 
agricultural  and  stock-raising  enterprise  one  mile 
southwest  of  Eagle  creek.  This  model  invest- 
ment consists  of  five  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  the  old  Joseph  Church  donation  claim,  of  which 
about  sixty  acres  were  cleared  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase by  the  present  owner.  Also,  a  house  and 
barn  obviated  the  necessity  of  immediate  prepar- 
ation for  the  reception  of  his  family,  and  thus 
Mr.  Smith  was  favored  above  those  who  find 
their  fortunes  cast  in  the  density  of  primeval 
forests,  and  are  obliged  to  hew  down  trees  for  a 
place  in  which  to  erect  a  cabin.  With  the  energy 
characteristic  of  his  entire  life  Mr.  Smith  has 
rapidly  advanced  improvements  of  all  kinds  on 
his  farm,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
are  now  available  for  crops  and  general  farm 
commodities. 

By  inheritance  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  those  canny 
Scotchmen  of  whom  is  expected  steady  and  sub- 
stantial growth,  and  who  are  not  wont  to  lower 
the  standard  established  by  his  countrymen  dur- 
ing centuries  of  earnest  effort.  He  was  born  in 
Forfarshire,  Scotland,  November  12.  1822,  and 
is  the  son  of  James  S.  Smith,  a  farmer  in  the 
land  of  Walter  Scott.  His  natural  assertiveness 
seems  to  have  developed  at  an  early  age,  for 
when  fifteen  years  old  he  started  out  to  earn  his 
own  living,  at  first  working  on  the  farms  of  the 
surrounding  farmers  in  his  neighborhood.  Em- 
barking in  a  sailing  vessel  bound  for  American 
shores,  fourteen  days  later  he  landed  in  New 
York,  from  which  city  he  immediately  departed 
for  California.  From  San  Francisco  he  boarded 
a  steamer  for  Portland,  and  for  about  a  -month 
observed  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  that  city. 
^''ery  soon,  however,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
farming  opportunities  of  this  county,  and  selected 
his  present  home  as  the  most  prolific  of  good 
results. 

In  1848  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Annie  McQuaty,  who  was  the  mother  of 
four  children,  and  who  died  in  1871.  Of  these 
children,    Margaret    and    Susan    are    deceased; 


James,  Jr.,  is  his  father's  assistant;  and  Annie 
Linn  lives  at  Eagle  Creek.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  and  in 
political  affiliation  is  identified  with  the  Inde- 
pendent party. 

James  Smith,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Forfarshire, 
Scotland,  in  1855,  and  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  In  time  he  accompanied  his  father 
to  America,  and  has  since  shared  the  work  and 
prosperity  of  the  latter.  He  was  married  in  1883 
to  Jessie  Brown,  also  born  in  Scotland,  and  of 
which  union  there  have  been  born  seven  children : 
Maggie,  Lizzie,  George,  James,  Arthur,  Jennie 
and  Walter.  !Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  school  di- 
rector for  six  years,  and  is,  like  his  father, 
independent  in  politics.  Fraternally  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Maccabees  of  Eagle  Creek,  of 
which  he  is  first  master  of  the  guards.  Like  his 
sire,  Mr.  Smith  is  ambitious  and  enterprising, 
and  shares  his  pride  in  the  well  kept  farm,  and 
in  the  untarnished  family  name. 


ALBERT  WALLING.  In  this  county  of 
ambitious  agriculturists  and  well-conditioned 
homes,  of  thrift  and  continual  advancement,  no 
habitation  exceeds  in  natural  advantages  or 
architectural  appropriateness  the  rural  home  of 
Albert  Walling,  high-builded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette.  With  his  partner,  P.  H.  Jarisch, 
Mr.  Walling  operates  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  though  previous  to  1898  engaging  princi- 
pally in  the  nursery  business,  he  has  since  de- 
voted his  property  to  the  raising  of  grain,  pota- 
toes and  hay.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive, 
scientific  and  very  successful  farmers  of  his 
neighborhood  and  bears  an  enviable  reputation 
as  man  and  citizen. 

As  far  back  as  1847,  when  pale  faces  were 
strange  sights  upon  the  plains  and  danger 
lurked  in  every  foot  of  the  way  trodden  by  am- 
bitious emigrants,  a  train  of  wagons,  ox-teams, 
men,  women  and  children,  wound  its  way 
through  wild  Wyoming,  its  progress  being  later 
intercepted  for  a  couple  of  days  because  of  the 
birth  of  .■\lbert  Walling.  June  24,  1847.  George 
W.  Walling,  whose  ho])e  in  the  west  had  led  him 
to  subject  his  little  family  to  the  hardships  in- 
cident to  the  hazardous  journey,  was  born  in 
Ohio,  and  for  many  years  was  a  iDuilder  and  con- 
tractor in  Muscatine.  Arriving  in  Oregon  City, 
he  lived  there  for  a  year  and  then  took  up  a 
donation  claim  three  miles  below  the  town  on 
the  Willamette,  where,  in  1850,  he  started  one  of 
the  first  fruit  nurseries  in  the  state  of  Oregon. 
.\lso  he  became  interested  in  ship  building,  and 
in  getting  out  timber  for  that  purpose,  which  he 
shipped  to  the  San  Francisco  market.  He  was 
a  well-known  man  around  his  acctistomed 
haunts,  was  popular  with  all  classes  with  which 
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he  had  to  do,  and  in  his  undertakings  repre- 
sented the  true  western  spirit,  tempered  by  east- 
ern conservatism  and  sound  judgment.  His 
latter  years  were  spent  with  his  son,  Albert,  at 
whose  home  he  died  in  1892.  To  himself  and 
-wife,  Frances  (Nye)  Walling,  were  born  eight 
children,  of  whom  five  sons  and  one  daughter 
are  living,  Albert,  the  Wyoming  child,  being  the 
first-born. 

Until  his  thirty-fifth  year  Albert  Walling 
shared  the  successes  of  his  father,  and  at  that 
time  bought  the  half  interest  in  the  property  he 
now  works.  His  fortunes  have  been  materially 
augmented  by  the  help  and  sympathy  of  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Alary  Baghy,  and 
whom  he  married  in  Molalla,  Ore.,  where  also 
her  birth  occurred.  She  is  a  daughter  of  William 
Bagby,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1852,  settling 
on  a  claim  near  Molalla,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred in  June,  1902.  Five  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walling,  of  whom  Elsie 
is  the  wife  of  Ernest  Butler,  an  electrician ; 
Lester  is  engaged  in  logging  in  British  Colum- 
bia ;  Charles  lives  with  his  parents ;  Francis  is 
at  home ;  as  is  also  Walter.  Mr.  Walling  is 
fraternally  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
LTnited  Workmen  and  the  Grange.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  at  one  time  was  county 
commissioner.  The  many  sterling  personal 
characteristics  of  Mr.  W'alling  have  been  import- 
ant factors  in  establishing  his  place  in  Clacka- 
mas county,  and  his  breadth  of  mind,  optimism, 
stanch  devotion  to  friends  and  geniality  find 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated in  whatever  capacity. 


WESLEY  P.  REAM.  During  his  many 
years  of  agricultural  activity  in  Multnomah 
county  Wesley  P.  Ream  achieved  a  fair  measure 
of  success,  and  repeatedly  demonstrated  his  right 
to  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Like  most 
of  those  who  have  settled  in  this  valley  his  pio- 
neer efforts  were  beset  with  deprivations  and 
hindrances,  and  the  clearing  of  his  land  necessi- 
tated patient  application  before  a  harvest  could 
cheer  him  with  its  prophecies.  A  native  of  Me- 
dina county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Ream  was  born  Febru- 
ary 15,  1 83 1,  and  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
farm  and  educated  in  the  public  or  subscription 
schools.  Upon  removing  to  Oregon  with  his 
family  in  1873,  '"i^  lived  for  a  year  on  Sauvie's 
Island,  and  in  1874  settled  on  eighty-two  acres 
of  land  in  section  2,  which  was  purchased  from 
the  government  by  Mr.  Backmore  and  subse- 
quently disposed  of  to  others.  The  propertv 
was  cleared  to  the  extent  of  one  acre,  and  a 
small  house  obviated  the  necessity  for  immediate 
construction.  Under  the  industry  of  Mr.  Ream 
fifty  acres  were  placed  under  tlie  plow,  and  of 


the  various  crops  for  which  the  land  was  fitted, 
potatoes  were  found  to  be  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory. Mr.  Ream  was  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  seek  of- 
ficial recognition.  He  was  public-spirited  and 
generous  as  his  means  permitted,  and  was  in 
favor  of  all  wise  methods  for  general  improve- 
ment. His  death,  March  4,  1894,  removed  a 
kind  husband  and  father  and  an  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  community. 

Mrs.  Ream,  who,  with  her  son,  Frank  E.,  is 
a  joint  owner  of  the  estate  left  by  her  husband, 
was  formerly  Eliza  Smith.  Of  her  children  five 
are  living,  the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  fol- 
lows :  William,  a  farmer ;  Minnie,  the  wife  of 
A.  Gruber ;  Frank  E. ;  Ada,  the  wife  of  James 
Dixon,  and  Nettie  P.,  the  wife  of  D.  Steele. 
Much  of  the  property  originallv  purchased  by 
Mr.  Ream  has  been  disposed  of  and  at  present 
Mrs.  Ream  owns  ten  acres,  and  her  son,  Frank 
E.,  thirteen  acres.  A  specialty  is  made  of  pota- 
toes, although  nine  acres  are  under  small  fruits 
and  a  portion  is  devoted  to  general  farming.  The 
Ream  farm,  is  among  the  well  developed  proper- 
ties of  this  section  and  the. present  owners  are 
thrifty  and  enterprising  and  eminently  worthy 
of  their  success. 


J.  A.  ROAKE.  Among  the  thriving  business 
enterprises  of  Oregon  City  may  be  mentioned 
the  Oregon  City  Foundry,  whose  proprietor,  J. 
A.  Roake,  is  a  man  of  sterling  worth  and  typi- 
cal western  enterprise.  He  was  born  in  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  February  13,  1873,  and  is  a  son  of 
James  and  Sarah  E.  (Jones)  Roake,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  born  near  Oshkosh,  Wis.  James 
Roake  was  born  in  Churchy,  Surry,  England,  and 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  settling 
in  Wisconsin,  where  he  practiced  his  trade  of  ma- 
chinist. He  eventually  removed  to  Yellowstone 
Park,  Wyom.,  where  he  engaged  as  a  stationary 
engineer  for  some  time,  and  finally  settled  in 
Oregon  City,  where  he  manufactured  excelsior. 
L'pon  disposing  of  this  business  he  started  a 
machine  shop  and  foundry,  which,  however,  he 
disposed  of  in  January,  1901.  Going  to  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  he  built  an  ice  plant,  which  he  car- 
ried on  until  igo2,  but  since  selling  the  same  has 
lived  in  retirement. 

The  oldest  of  the  five  children  in  his  father's 
family.  J.  A.  Roake  was  reared  in  Wisconsin, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  removed  to  the  west, 
locating  in  Oregon  City  February  13.  1888.  He 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  manufacture 
of  excelsior  and  also  learned  the  moulder's  and 
blacksmith  trade,  continuing  with  his  father 
until  1898.  He  then  went  up  on  the  sound  and 
worked  as  a  moulder  until  returning  to  Oregon 
City  in  June,  1901.     Here  he  bought  an  interest 
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in  the  business  of  his  brother-in-law,  William 
Ira  Rowan,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Rowan 
&  Roake,  founders,  they  carried  on  business  to- 
gether until  November,  1902,  when  Mr.  Roake 
purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner.  Under  the 
title  of  the  Oregon  City  Foundry  Mr.  Roake  has 
since  conducted  business  alone.  Here  are  turned 
out  all  manner  of  foundry  goods,  a  specialty 
being  made  of  hop  stoves,  fruit  dryers,  castings 
for  ice  machines,  and  a  large  amount  of  special 
castings.  The  business  has  grown  to  vast  pro- 
portions of  late,  and  now  turns  out  five  tons  of 
castings  per  day. 

In  Oregon  City  Mr.  Roake  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Nora  Rowan,  who  was  born  at 
Buffalo  Center,  Iowa,  and  of  this  union  one  child 
has  been  born,  John  Albert.  Mr.  Roake  is  a 
broad  and  liberal-minded  man  and  is  interested 
in  various  organizations  in  which  the  town 
abounds.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  in  his  business 
relations  is  a  member  of  the  Iron  Moulders' 
Union  of  America.  Politically  he  is  a  Republi- 
can, and  in  religion  he  is  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church. 


JOHN  G.  ROETHE.  A  well-known  German 
family  is  represented  in  Clackamas  county  by 
John  G.  Roethe,  who  was  born  in  Prussia,  Ger- 
many, January  25,  1842,  and  who  is  a  son  of 
John  G.  and  Johanna  (Shrader)  Roethe,  born 
in  Prussia,  and  farmers  during  their  active  life. 
In  his  youth  the  younger  John  G.,  who  was  the 
oldest  of  the  three  sons  and  one  daughter  born 
to  his  parents,  received  a  practical  training  at 
home  and  in  the  schoolroom,  this  being  supple- 
mented by  an  active  military  training  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  the  cavalry  service  of  the  Prussian 
army  for  two  and  one-half  years,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria in  1866. 

After  his  arrival  in  America,  May  8,  1869,  Mr. 
Roethe  lived  in  St.  Clair  county,  111.,  for 
about  six  months,  removing  then  to  Hum- 
boldt county,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  This 
farm  being  disposed  of  after  a  short  trial 
as  to  productiveness,  he  moved  to  Webster 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  but  sold  the  place 
after  ten  years'  hard  work  and  came  to  the  coast, 
settling  first  at  Bethany,  Wash.,  where  he  rented 
land  for  a  year.  In  1899  Mr.  Roethe  settled 
near  Parkplace,  Clackamas  county,  where  he 
purchased  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
which  he  has  improved  to  the  extent  of  ninety 
acres,  and  upon  which  he  is  engaged  in  raising 
onions,  cereals  and  hay.  Long  experience  has 
made  of  Mr.  Roethe  one  of  the  most  practical 


and  enterprising  of  farmers,  and  his  property 
gives  the  impression  of  thrift,  neatness  and  ab- 
solute order. 

Thrice  married,  two  of  the  wives  of  Mr. 
Roethe  died  in  Iowa,  and  the  present  Mrs. 
Roethe,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  is  the  mother 
of  five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Of  the  children,  Edward  is  living  at  home ;  Paul 
is  also  living  with  his  parents ;  Hedwig  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  in  Portland ;  Emma  is  living  in 
Portland,  and  Lena  is  living  at  home.  Mr. 
Roethe  is  a  Republican  in  national  politics,  but 
in  local  elections  is  liberal  and  independent.  He 
has  readily  assimilated  the  language,  customs 
and  opportunities  of  his  adopted  land,  of  which 
he  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  1873.  With 
his  family  he  is  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


THOMAS  OTCHIN.  In  these  days  of 
money-making,  when  life  is  a  constant  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  pause 
long  enough  to  read  an  account  of  an  unsullied 
character,  one  whose  life  has  been  honorable  and 
praiseworthy  in  every  respect.  To  the  young  it 
will  be  a  useful  lesson  and  an  incentive  to  hon- 
est industry.  In  reading  the  life  of  Thomas 
Otchin,  one  of  the  substantial  residents  of  Hills- 
boro  and  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  west, 
one  finds  much  to  admire  and  much  which  is 
worthy  of  emulation.  In  Lincolnshire,  England, 
where  his  birth  occurred  November  17,  1814,  he 
spent  his  early  life  in  a  manner  usual  with  farm- 
ers' sons,  attending  school  during  the  winter 
season  and  assisting  with  the  multifarious  duties 
incident  to  life  on  a  farm  during  summers. 

In  1836,  while  still  a  young  man,  Mr.  Otchin 
left  his  native  land  and  set  sail  for  America  on 
the  Prince  Rupert,  Captain  Graves,  landing  at 
F^ort  York,  on  Hudson  Bay.  Subsequently  he 
went  up  the  Red  river  to  old  Fort  Garry,  now 
known  as  Winnipeg,  traveling  a  distance  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  under  rather  trying  circum- 
stances. Traveling  on  snow-shoes,  sleeping  on 
the  snow  under  the  open  sky  and  getting  meals, 
were  all  new  experiences  for  Mr.  Otchin,  and 
while  ice-bound  at  Davis  Strait  he  smoked  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  due  to  the  fact  that  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  the  party 
was  put  on  half  rations.  After  remaining  in 
Winnipeg  for  two  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  1839,  by  way  of  Van- 
couver, he  went  to  the  Eraser  river,  where  for 
nearly  two  years  he  conducted  a  dairy  for  the 
latter  company.  In  June,  1841,  he  went  to  Van- 
couver and  a  few  months  later  took  up  a  claim 
on  the  sound,  his  farm  forming  a  part  of  the 
l)resent  site  of  Olympia,  Wash.  After  carrying 
on  that  farm  for  a  year,  in   1842  he  went  to  the 
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Tualatin  valley  and  purchased  for  $i6  a  farm 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  had  for- 
merly been  occupied  by  a  sailor,  who  had  made 
but  few  improvements  upon  it.  It  forms  a  part  of 
four  sections,  and  is  only  six  miles  from  Hills- 
boro,  and  adjacent  to  West  Union.  This  prop- 
erty is  still  in  his  possession,  and  during  the 
sixty-one  years  he  has  owned  it  it  has  never  been 
incumbered  by  debt.  During  the  gold  excite- 
ment he  was  one  of  the  argonauts  who  sought 
the  precious  metal  in  California,  meeting  with 
success  in  his  undertakings.  Returning  to  his 
ranch  he  continued  to  follow  the  peaceful  life 
of  the  farmer  until  the  year  1898,  which  year 
witnessed  his  arrival  in  Hillsboro,  where  he  is 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  heart  could  wish, 
and  which  are  the  just  reward  of  his  well-spent 
life. 

While  still  a  young  man,  and  before  leaving 
his  native  land,  Mr.  Otchin  and  Miss  Mary 
Heck,  also  a  native  of  England,  were  united  in 
marriage.  While  residing  in  West  Union,  in 
1879,  death  deprived  him  of  her  companionship. 
Two  children  were  born  of  their  union,  but  both 
are  deceased.  In  1858  Mr.  Otchin  returned  to 
England  to  visit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and 
while  there  one  of  his  sisters  died,  leaving  a 
daughter.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Simpson,  who,  in 
October,  1881,  came  to  Oregon  to  take  charge 
of  her  uncle's  home.  She  has  indeed  been  an 
affectionate  daughter  to  him  and  his  declining 
years  have  been  cheered  and  brightened  by  her 
care  and  tender  watchfulness.  Another  sister, 
Mrs.  Anthony  Tongue,  resides  on  the  plains,  and 
her  son  is  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Tongue,  of 
Hillsboro.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
Hillsboro  claims  Miss  Simpson  as  one  of  its 
staunchest  members.  Her  brother,  William 
Simpson,  resides  in  Yorkshire,  England.  In  po- 
litical matters  Mr.  Otchin  gives  the  weight  of 
his  influence  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party. 
Upright  in  his  dealing  with  his  fellowmen  and 
kind  and  considerate  to  all  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  Mr.  Otchin  holds  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all,  and  his  life  has  been  one  which  the 
younger  generation   would  do  well  to  copy. 


THOMAS  W.  SAIN,  who  is  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  best  improved  farms  in  Washington  county, 
was  born  in  Hazelgreen,  Iowa,  October  28,  185 1. 
His  father  Philip  H.  Sain,  was  born  in  Ohio, 
October  17,  1813,  and  in  early  life  learned  the 
mason's  trade,  which  he  followed  through  many 
years.  In  the  state  of  his  nativity,  September  29, 
1836,  he  wedded  Naomi  Carpenter,  who  was 
born  July  17,  1819,  in  Ohio,  and  there  they  re- 
sided for  a  short  time,  after  which  they  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Sain  devoted  his  attention  to 
mining,    following   that    pursuit    for   twenty-five 


years  in  the  lead  regions  of  the  Hawkeye  state. 
In  1856  he  left  Iowa  for  Wisconsin,  where  he 
was  employed  at  the  mason's  trade  for  eight 
years.  He  then  proceeded  as  far  as  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  in  1864,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  came  to  Washington 
county,  Ore.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  he  re- 
moved to  southern  Oregon,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  for  sixteen  years.  Later  he 
resided  in  Baker  City,  Ore.,  making  his  home 
in  that  section  of  the  state  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  16,  1897,  when  he  had  at- 
tained the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years  and 
one  month.  His  wife  had  passed  away  in  Wash- 
ington county,  December  3,  1881,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-two  years  and  five  months.  In  their  family 
were  thirteen  children,  but  the  only  survivor 
is  the  subject  of  this  review. 

Thomas  W.  Sain  can  well  remember  the  jour- 
ney across  the  plains,  which  was  made  with  a 
train  of  sixty-five  wagons.  While  en  route  they 
had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  nothing 
of  a  very  serious  nature.  Upon  reaching  Idaho 
they  had  four  oxen  and  two  cows.  These  all 
died  but  one  of  the  cows,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  her  up  to  pay  for  the  pasturage. 
This  left  them  with  no  live  stock  whatever,  but 
they  traded  a  wagon  for  a  horse  to  help  them  on 
their  journey.  The  climax  of  their  troubles  in 
this  direction  was  reached  when  members  of  a 
passing  pack  train  stole  this  horse,  leaving  them 
without  oxen,  cows  or  horses.  In  June,  1865,  our 
subject  came  with  his  mother  to  Washington 
county,  Ore.,  settling  about  six  miles  northwest 
of  Gaston.  He  remained  at  home  until  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  in  his  youth  acquired  a 
district  school  education  which  prepared  him  for 
life's  practical  and  responsible  duties.  September 
26,  1875,  he  wedded  Alice  J.  Smith,  who  was 
born  in  this  state,  a  daughter  of  Darling  and 
Ellen  Texanna  (Gerrish)  Smith,  who  came  to 
Oregon  in  1848  or  1849,  settling  in  Yamhill 
county.  They  were  married  in  Yamhill  county 
November  29,  1851. 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sain  located  upon  the  farm  which  is  still  their 
home.  He  had  a  tract  of  land  of  a  half  section, 
all  of  which  was  wild  and  unimproved,  except- 
ing four  acres  under  cultivation,  but  with  charac- 
teristic energy  he  began  its  cultivation  and  has 
continued  its  development  until  it  is  now  the  best 
farm  in  the  neighborhood,  the  fields  being  rich 
and  productive  while  the  buildings  are  in  keeping 
with  the  most  advanced  ideas  concerning  agri- 
culture. The  residence  is  probably  the  most 
attractive  rural  home  in  Washington  county.  Mr. 
Sain  now  has  six  hundred  and  forty  acres."  about 
two  hundred  of  which  are  under  cultivation  at 
the  present  time  and  devoted  to  the  production  of 
the  cereals  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate 
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and  to  the  raising  of  stock,  for  a  part  of  his 
land  is  used  for  pasturage  purposes,  and  he 
makes  a  specialty  of  raising  shorthorn  cattle,  for 
which  he  finds  a  ready  sale  upon  the  market. 

Unto  Air.  and  Airs.  Sain  were  born  six  chil- 
dren :  Lulu,  the  wife  of  J.  \V.  Allen  of  Monmouth, 
Ore. ;  Lottie,  the  wife  of  James  Parker  of  Dilley, 
Ore. ;  Ray  W.,  deceased ;  Lettie,  the  wife  of  Ora 
Hankins;  Dexter  C,  who  is  attending  school  in 
Monmouth,  Ore.,  and  Wanda  Alice,  who  com- 
pletes the  family. 

Mr.  Sain  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education  and  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board.  He  has  also  filled  the 
office  of  road  supervisor  and  he  takes  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  growth  and  insure  the  success 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  His  life  has  been  one 
of  untiring  industry  and  his  perseverance  and 
unremitting  labor  have  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  has  builded  his  prosperity. 


lOHANN  K.  TUERCK.  The  product  of  the 
Portland  Art  Metal  Works  ranks  with  the  finest 
in  the  country,  whether  in  the  east  or  west,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  metal  work  which  em- 
bellishes the  most  ambitious  and  costly  struct- 
ures throughout  the  state  has  come  from  the 
hands  of  its  master  workmen,  inspired  by  the 
pride  and  ambition  of  their  leader  and  proprie- 
tor, I.  K.  Tuerck.  Mr.  Tuerck  has  spent  many 
years  in  pursuit  of  his  favorite  occupation,  has 
had  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  European  training, 
and  has  the  artistic  perceptions  needful  for  the 
most  satisfactory  application  of  his  work.  From 
a  very  modest  beginning  he  started  a  little  bus- 
iness at  No.  86  Second  street,  and  for  a  long 
time  foreman  and  mechanic  were  combined  in 
the  same  person.  As  his  talent  became  appre- 
ciated work  became  plentiful,  every  piece  that 
he  sent  out  being  an  advertisement  of  his  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  calling.  By  1902 
his  business  had  become  firmly  established  among 
the  permanent  industries  of  the  town,  had  more 
than  a  local  reputation,  and  required  larger  quar- 
ters. His  present  shop  at  Nos.  402  and  404  Da- 
vis street  is  50x100  feet  in  ground  dimensions, 
I's  equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery 
known  at  tlie  present  time,  and  is  supplied  with 
electric  power.  The  railings  of  the  city  parks 
and  reservoirs  on  the  City  Hall  were  made  at 
the  Portland  Art  Metal  Works  foundry,  as  were 
also  the  iron  decorations  of  Senator  Corbett's 
residence  and  those  on  the  new  custom  house 
building,  inside  and  outside,  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  jobs  of  the  kind  in 
the  northwest.     Most  all  of  the  citv  banks,  club 


houses,  residences  and  churches  owe  their  orna- 
mental iron  work  to  this  concern,  as  do  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  and  many  others  of  equal 
importance. 

In  Aluggendorf,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, twenty-seven  miles  northeast  of  Niirem- 
berg,  Mr.  Tuerck  was  born  September  13.  1863, 
in  the  same  house  which  had  witnessed  the  birth 
of  his  father.  Christian,  and  his  grandfather, 
John.  The  grandfather  was  a  soldier  and  build- 
er, and  the  father  was  a  restaurateur  and  hotel 
proprietor,  who  died  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  forty-nine  years.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Muggendorf,  was  mayor 
or  burgomaster  at  one  time,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  general  town  affairs.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Alargaret  (Tuerck)  Tuerck,  he  mar- 
ried again,  and  of  the  two  unions  were  born  six 
children,  two  by  the  first,  and  four  by  the  last 
union.  One  of  the  sons.  Christian,  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Henry  and  Christine  are  living  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  two  sisters  live  in  Germany. 

In  Aluggendorf  I.  K.  Tuerck  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  participated  in  the  usual  life 
and  diversions  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  aver- 
age youth  of  the  Fatherland.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  George 
Tuerck,  of  Beyreuth,  under  whom  he  learned 
the  art  metal  trade,  and  with  whom  he  contin- 
ued to  work  for  two  years  after  completing  his 
apprenticeship  of  three  years.  Later  on  he  se- 
cured a  position  as  master  workman  in  a  metal 
works  in  Niiremberg,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  cities  of  Germany,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  five  years  served  for  ten  weeks  in 
the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  First  Reserves.  He 
was  then  placed  in  die  First  Class  Reserves, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Munich,  Bavaria, 
where  he  studied  art  and  worked  for  a  couple  of 
vears  at  his  trade.  Mr.  Tuerck  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1888,  locating  first  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
where  he  found  employment  with  Schreiber  & 
Sons,  builders  of  machinery,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  In  1890  he  came  to  Port- 
land, worked  for  eighteen  months  in  the  machine 
shop  of  Mr.  Tuerck,  and  later  was  engineer  and 
mechanic  for  the  Portland  Dry  Pressed  Brick 
Company.  In  Germany  his  work  had  been  along 
the  line  of  anything  in  iron  and  steel,  and  after 
coming  to  Portland  he  received  the  highest  praise 
from  those  who  profited  by  his  ability,  for  he  is 
naturally  a  mechanic,  and  has  developed  this 
talent  to  the  highest  possible  point.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  has  succeeded  so  admirably, 
or  that  a  continuation  of  his  good  fortune  is  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

In  Portland  Air.  Tuerck  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Anna  Ruofif,  a  native  of  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  and  the  mother  of  six  children :  Henry. 
William.  Katie.  Annie,  John  and  ATargaret.    ATr. 
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Tuerck  is  a  member  of  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, and  is  fraternally  associated  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  the  Sons  of  Herman.  In 
religion  he  is  identified  with  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


E.  H.  COOPER.  Since  coming  to  Clackamas 
county  in  1889,  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  political  and  public  affairs,  and 
at  this  writing  he  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business,  besides  acting  as  a  notary 
public.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  ex- 
amining of  titles,  the  bringing  down  of  abstracts, 
and  the  drawing  up  of  mortgages,  deeds  and 
other  legal  forms.  Besides  his  property  in  Ore- 
gon City,  where  he  has  his  home,  he  is  still  the 
owner  of  a  farm,  the  supervision  of  which  he 
maintains,  though  renting  it  out  to  tenants. 

Referring  to  the  family  history  of  Air.  Cooper, 
it  may  be  stated  that  his  father,  R.  M.  Cooper, 
was  born  in  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  a  descendant  of 
Scotch  ancestry,  firm  adherents  of  the  Presby- 
terian faith,  and  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  grandfather,  John  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania 
birth,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fol- 
lowed the  occupation  of  a  farmer  together  with 
the  blacksmith's  trade.  Later,  on  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia,  he  became  interested  in  a  con- 
fectionery business.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  Kansas  and  his  death  occurred  in  that  state. 
During  the  Civil  war  R.  M.  Cooper  was  a  soldier 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania infantry,  and  while  fighting  at  the  front 
was  wounded  several  times.  About  1878  he  set- 
tled in  Osborne  county,  Kans.,  and  began  in  the 
mercantile  business  at  Osborne  City.  Several 
years  were  spent  there,  but  the  opportunities  were 
not  wholly  satisfactory  and  he  determined  upon 
a  change  of  location. 

The  year  1887  found  R.  M.  Cooper  a  resident 
of  Clackamas  county,  where  he  now  owns  and 
occupies  a  farm,  and  holds  office  also  as  post- 
master at  Carus,  and  justice  of  the  peace,  besides 
being  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  His  marriage  united  him  with 
Elizabeth  A.  Hoover,  who  was  born  in  Mifflin 
county.  Pa.,  of  German  descent,  and  is  still  living. 
Of  their  ten  children  all  but  three  attained  mature 
years,  and  of  these  E.  H.  is  the  oldest  son  and 
second  child.  Six  of  these  are  residents  of  Ore- 
gon. E.  H.  Cooper  was  born  in  Lewistown,  Pa., 
October  7,  1861,  and  remained  there  until  1878, 
when  he  accompanied  the  family  to  Osborne  Citv, 
Kans.,  and  there  attended  the  grammar  and  high 
school.  After  graduating  he  bought  a  claim  and 
took  up  farm  pursuits.  The  improvement  of  his 
land  consumed  his  time  and  attention  until  1889, 
when   he  came   to   Oregon   and   purchased   land 


near  Carus,  Clackamas  county,  occupying  the 
same  for  a  time,  and  still  having  it  in  his  posses- 
sion. Li  1896  he  was  appointed  deputy  to  Sher- 
iff Grace.  A  year  later  he  became  deputy  county 
clerk,  serving  as  such  under  Mr.  Dixon  for  three 
years.  During  these  years  he  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  ot  details  connected  with  the  office 
and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  fill  its  duties  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  all.  In  1900  on  the  citi- 
zens' ticket  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  and 
duly  elected,  serving  in  the  position  from  July  of 
1900  to  July  of  1902,  since  the  expiration  of  his 
term  having  given  his  attention  to  various  busi- 
ness interests  of  an  important  nature. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Cooper  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  National 
Union,  and  for  several  years  held  office  as  sec- 
retary of  the  State  Alliance.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  Grange.  While 
living  in  Kansas  he  married  Nellie  M.  Rowan, 
who  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  by  whom  he  has 
three  children,  Ray,  Elizabeth  and  Kate. 
Since  coming  to  Oregon  Mr.  Cooper  has  allied 
himself  with  the  Masons,  and  is  now  associated 
with  Willamette  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
In  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  he  is 
past  noble  grand,  and  during  1901  served  as  dis- 
trict deputy  grand  master,  besides  which  he  is 
senior  warden  of  the  Encampment.  He  is  past 
oiificer  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  past  officer 
of  the  Artisans,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  religion  he 
is  of  the  Presbyterian  faith,  and  officiates  as  a 
ruling  elder  in  the  local  church  of  that  denomi- 
nation. 


J.  B.  PRICKETT.  A  blacksmith  by  trade 
and  owner  of  a  little  shop  on  his  farm  near  Forest 
Grove,  J.  B.  Prickett  is  also  a  popular  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  community,  and  identified 
with  its  advancement  along  political  and  social 
lines.  This  excellent  business  man  was  born  in 
Williams  county,  Ohio,  October  9,  1847,  ^"f^ 
comes  of  Ohio  farming  stock,  long  identified 
with  the  Buckeye  state.  As  one  in  a  familv  of 
seven  children  it  was  his  lot  to  be  early  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  resources,  and  he  wisely  pre- 
pared for  the  future  by  learning  the  blacksmith's 
trade  in  a  neighboring  town. 

Having  begun  his  trade  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  qualified  as  an  expert  in  his  line,  Mr.  Prick- 
ett found  employment  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  at  Gallatin,  Tenn..  as  assistant  forge 
master,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  eight  months. 
Thereafter  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  various 
parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennesee,  Indiana  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  1872  came  to  Oregon,  set- 
tling for  a  year  at  Rainier.  For  the  following 
year  he  plied  his  trade  at  Dilley.  and  then  took 
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up  a  homestead  of  twenty-two  acres  and  another 
place  of  twenty  acres,  upon  which  he  now  lives. 
In  connection  with  general  farming  he  conducts 
his  blacksmith  shop,  and  his  excellent  grade  of 
work  has  brought  him  the  patronage  of  a  large 
number  of  residents  of  both  the  towns  and 
country.  He  has  made  good  improvements  on 
his  place,  has  a  commodious  residence,  good 
barns  and  outhouses,  and  a  substantial,  light  lit- 
tle work  shop.  For  several  years  he  con- 
ducted a  threshing  machine  in  connection  with 
his  trade,  which  operation  netted  him  a  neat 
income  each  harvest  time.  Another  line  of  activ- 
ity in  which  Mr.  Prickett  has  engaged  is  that 
of  mining,  and  on  and  off  he  has  spent  about 
seven  years  in  mining  and  prospecting  in  Jack- 
son county.  It  was  his  recognition  of  its  utility 
that  originated  the  Labor  Exchange  in  the  state, 
and  after  its  organization  he  was  the  president 
of  Branch  14,  Forest  Grove,  until  the  organiza- 
tion became  defunct. 

In  politics  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Prickett  has  arrived 
at  his  way  of  thinking  through  profound  re- 
search into  prevailing  conditions,  his  conviction 
as  to  Socialism  being  so  pronounced  that  he 
was  led  to  organize  the  people's  party  in  Wash- 
ington county.  In  an  ofificial  capacity  he  has 
served  as  school  clerk  for  nine  or  ten  years  and 
has  held  other  offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow 
townsmen.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with  the 
Masons  and  the  Grange.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
Prickett  was  formerly  Myra  McCue,  a  native  of 
Indiana. 


C.  M.  OLSEN  is  one  of  the  Swedish- Ameri- 
cans who  are  helping  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
their  country  on  foreign  soil.  As  proprietor  of 
a  large  transfer  business  in  Portland  he  has  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and  up- 
right methods,  and  has  also  won  a  fair  com- 
petence in  return  for  years  of  patient  striving. 
He  was  born  in  Gottenburg,  Sweden,  November 
18,  1844,  and  comes  of  a  family  long  identified 
with  Swedish  affairs,  all  of  whom  were  devoted 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Ole  Matte- 
son,  the  father  of  C.  M.,  was  a  farmer  during 
his  active  life,  and  his  wife,  formerly  Anna 
Helgesdotter,  born  June  9,  1822.  Mrs.  Matte- 
son,  who  is  still  living  on  the  old  Swedish  home- 
stead, became  the  mother  of  eleven  children. 
eight  of  whom  attained  maturity,  and  five  of 
whom  are  living.  Of  these,  C.  M.  and  his  sister 
are  the  only  members  of  the  family  in  America. 

Equipped  with  such  education  as  his  arduous 
home  duties  on  the  paternal  farm  permitted, 
C.  M.  Olsen  emigrated  to  America  in  1868,  and 
after  landing  in  New  York  City  began  a  long 
career  before  the  mast.  He  came  hither  on  the 
sailer  Amoy,   which   sailed   from   Seville,   Spain, 


and  landed  in  New  York  harbor  April  i,  1868. 
From  here  he  embarked  on  the  sailer  Flordimare 
for  the  Mediterranean,  and  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  coasting  trade.  On  the  sloop  For- 
mosa he  sailed  via  Good  Hope  to  Melbourne, 
Australia,  and  from  there  to  Hong  Kong,  after- 
ward visiting  Manilla  and  Batavia,  India.  Back 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  via  Good  Hope,  Mr.  Olsen 
returned  to  Sweden  in  1873,  and  the  following- 
year  returned  to  New  York  City  as  a  sailor  on 
the  Oceanic.  On  the  same  steamer  he  made  a 
trip  to  Liverpool,  and  was  then  transferred  to 
an  American  sailing  ship,  aboard  which  he  re- 
turned to  America.  For  some  time  afterward  he 
was  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  between  New 
York  City  and  New  Orleans,  and  later  served 
as  quartermaster  on  a  ship  running  between 
New  York  and  Savannah.  For  two  years  he 
was  quartermaster  on  the  Anterior,  running  be- 
tween New  York,  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil, 
and  then  became  quartermaster  on  the  steamer 
City  of  Sidney,  and  came  through  the  straits  of 
Magellan  to  San  Francisco.  There  Mr.  Olsen 
left  the  steamer  and  remained  in  the  California 
city  for  about  three  years. 

in  1887  Mr.  Olsen  came  to  Portland  on  the 
old  Oregon,  but  this  proved  an  expensive  ven- 
ture, for  his  employers  kept  his  first  year's 
wages,  and  the  circumstance  disillusionized  him 
as  far  as  this  part  of  the  country  was  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  he  started  in  to  retrieve  his  loss 
as  best  he  could,  and  for  a  couple  of  years 
worked  hard  on  a  farm,  and  after  he  got  ac- 
quainted, succeeded  in  getting  all  the  work  he 
could  do.  About  1881  he  started  in  the  transfer 
business,  and  from  a  very  small  beginning  has 
built  up  a  fine  and  paying  enterprise.  His  store- 
age  houses  are  located  at  No.  128  First  street. 
A  specialty  is  made  of  piano  and  safe  moving, 
at  all  times  difficult  and  hazardous  work.  Mr. 
Olsen  runs  four  teams  the  year  round,  and  his 
reliable  and  careful  understanding  of  his  bus- 
iness has  resulted  in  the  building  up  of  a  large 
and  remunerative  trade. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Olsen  was  formerly  Othelia 
W.  Schmall,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  the  mother 
of  two  children,  Charles  and  George.  Mr.  Olsen 
is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  is  politically  a  Republican.  With 
his  wife  and  family  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 


OTTO  F.  OLSON.  Born  among  the  peas- 
antry of  Smoland,  near  Walmersvig,  Sweden, 
December  28,  1862,  Otto  F.  Olson,  electrician 
of  Oregon  City,  was  reared  to  the  practical  and 
industrious,  and  received  that  impetus  to  worthy 
and  worthwhile  action  generated  by  early  hours, 
large  responsibility  and  little  leisure.     It  was  nee- 
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essary  for  all  of  the  eight  children  of  Abraham 
Olson  to  assist  with  the  family  maintenance,  and 
their  arduous  duties  necessarily  limited  their 
educational  privileges. 

Of  the  large  family  which  labored  from  dawn 


Uncle  Viggily 


self-centered,  but  has  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  at  heart.  He  is  fraternally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  of  which  he 
is  past  officer,  and  is  also  associated  with  the 
Order  of  Pendo.  A  Republican  in  national  pol- 
itics, he  is  also  a  Prohibitionist,  and  has  labored 
ardently  and  with  good  results  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  An  essentially  moral  and  upright 
man,  Mr.  Olson  is  also  a  religious  man,  and  lives 
up  to  the  tenents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  is  trustee  and  financial 
agent.  Furthermore,  his  field  of  usefulness  and 
influence  extends  to  the  Young  Men"s  Christian 
Association,    in    which    he    has    been    active    for 


years,  and  which  cause  he  is  serving  as  president 
of  the  Oregon  City  Association. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Olson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Ann  B.  Peterson,  a  native  of  Norway, 
and  of  which  union  there  have  been  born  three 

hildren :  Raymond  Ferdinand,  Hazel  Arline  and 

s'orman  Bernard. 


WILLIAM  L.  FARRELL.  A  general  farmer 
nd  potato  grower  who  has  achieved  marked  suc- 
ess  in  Multnomah  county  is  William  L.  Farrell, 
ole  architect  of  his  growing  fortunes,  and  de- 
■endent  from  earliest  youth  upon  his  own  un- 
ided  efforts.  Born  in  Casey  county,  Ky.,  Sep- 
smber  24,  1830,  he  was  six  years  of  age  when 
he  family  removed  to  Lafayette  county,  Mo., 
.^here  he  was  educated  in  the  subscription 
chools,  and  attained  his  majority  on  the  paternal 
arm. 

Eciuipped  with  a  fair  common  school  education 
nd  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  Mr.  Far- 
2ll  started  overland  for  California  April  14,  1850, 
ccompanied  by  four  other  men,  and  six  yoke  of 
xen.  The  dangerous  journey  was  accomplished 
1  ninety-six  days,  and  at  its  expiration  the  cour- 
geous  overlanders  went  to  work  in  the  mines  on 
le  American  river,  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend.     After 
short  experiment  Mr.  Farrell  engaged  in  placer 
lining  at  Placerville,  Cal,  and  in  February,  185 1, 
igaged   in   street  grading    in    San    Francisco, 
lay   I,    185 1,  he  boarded  the   old   steamer   Sea 
ull,   bound   for   Portland,    fare   $80,   and   upon 
caching   his    destination    found    employment    in 
aming  for  a  sawmill  company.     At  the  expira- 
on  of  a  year  he  located  near  the  land  which  con- 
itutes  his  present  home,  but  eventually  found 
lat  the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was 
•actically  worthless  on  account  of  the  high  water, 
herefore,  in   1857.  he  disposed  of  his  property 
id  bought  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  upon 
hich  he  now  lives,  and  which  is  a  part  of  the 
cClung   donation   claim.     There  were   no   im- 
■ovements  on  the  property,  but  a  heavy  growth 
1  timber  presaged  an  enormous  outlay  of  per- 
-■nal   effort  before   seed   could  be  planted  or  a 
yield  guaranteed.     After  realizing  satisfactorily 
as  a     result  of  his  industry  he  began  to  sell  off 
his  land,  until  at  the  present  time  he  owns  about 
thirty  acres.     He  has  made  a  specialty  of  potato 
growing,   his    land   yielding   abundantly    of   this 
much  wanted  commodity.     While  developing  his 
land  IMr.  Farrell  has  gained  a  reputation  for  de- 
votion to  the  public  welfare  which  is  altogether 
commendable    and   argues    a    wealth    of   shrewd 
common   sense   and  progressiveness.     A   Demo- 
crat in  politics,   he  was   one   of   the   very   early 
supervisors   of   this   county,   and   has    served   as 
school  director  for  several  years. 

Married  February  i,   1853,  to  Mary  Logsdon, 
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essary  for  all  of  the  eight  children  of  Abraham 
Olson  to  assist  with  the  family  maintenance,  and 
their  arduous  duties  necessarily  limited  their 
educational  privileges. 

Of  the  large  family  which  labored  from  dawn 
to  sunset  on  the  little  Swedish  farm,  Otto  F. 
was  the  only  one  whose  ambitions  dictated  re- 
moval from  his  native  surroundings.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  therefore  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, and  for  a  year  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Evanston,  111.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  Marshall  &  Co.,  harvester  manufacturers  of 
Sycamore,  111.,  and  in  1883  became  identified 
with  Mandel  Brothers,  general  merchants  of 
State  street,  Chicago,  111.  At  first  in  a  modest 
capacity,  he  eventually  became  assistant  engineer 
and  dynam.o  tender,  in  all  remaining  with  this 
enterprising  firm  for  about  three  and  a  half 
years.  In  1887  Mr.  Olson  came  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  soon  after  found  emplovment  with  the 
United  State  Electric  company,  later  changed 
to  the  Willamette  campany,  and  still  later  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Portland  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company.  With  this  concern  Mr. 
Olson  started  in  as  oiler  at  the  new  steam  sta- 
tion works,  and  after  a  year  became  dynamo 
tender,  still  later  becoming  assistant  electrician, 
in  1890  assuming  complete  charge  of  the  station. 
Still  with  the  same  company,  he  located  in  Ore- 
gon City  in  1891,  as  foreman  of  Station  A,  and 
afterward  assumed  his  present  responsibility  as 
head  electrician  of  Station  B,  which  has  a  horse 
power  capacity  of  eight  thousand,  is  modern  in 
construction  and  equipment,  and  has  the  latest 
appliances  of  electrical  science. 

With  due  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  interesting  calling,  Mr.  Olson  has  not  been 
content  to  rest  upon  the  laurels  of  others  inter- 
ested in  electrical  achievement,  but  has  added  his 
name  to  inventors  who  have  materially  advanced 
the  scope  of  electricity.  Among  the  inventions 
credited  to  him  are  patent  weather  strips,  a 
water  gauge  reflector  and  a  wire  stretcher  and 
tightener.  Although  a  natural  mechanic,  and 
more  or  less  of  a  genius  from  the  standpoint  of 
electrical  achievement,  Mr.  Olson  is  by  no  means 
self-centered,  but  has  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  at  heart.  He  is  fraternally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  of  which  he 
is  past  officer,  and  is  also  associated  with  the 
Order  of  Pendo.  A  Republican  in  national  pol- 
itics, he  is  also  a  Prohibitionist,  and  has  labored 
ardently  and  with  good  results  in  the  cause  of 
temperance.  An  essentially  moral  and  upright 
man,  Mr.  Olson  is  also  a  religious  man,  and  lives 
up  to  the  tenents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  of  which  he  is  trustee  and  financial 
agent.  Furthermore,  his  field  of  usefulness  and 
influence  extends  to  tlie  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,    in    which    he    has    been    active    for 


\ears,  and  which  cause  he  is  serving  as  president 
of  the  Oregon  City  Association. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Olson  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  .A.nn  B.  Peterson,  a  native  of  Xorwav, 
and  of  which  union  there  have  been  born  three 
children :  Raymond  Ferdinand,  Hazel  Arline  and 
Norman  Bernard. 


WILLIAM  L.  FARRELL.  A  general  farmer 
and  potato  grower  who  has  achieved  marked  suc- 
cess in  Multnomah  county  is  William  L.  Farrell, 
sole  architect  of  his  growing  fortunes,  and  de- 
pendent from  earliest  youth  upon  his  own  un- 
aided efl^orts.  Born  in  Casey  county,  Ky.,  Sep- 
tember 24,  1830,  he  was  six  years  of  age  when 
the  family  removed  to  Lafayette  county,  Mo., 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  subscription 
schools,  and  attained  his  majority  on  the  paternal 
farm. 

Equipped  with  a  fair  common  school  education 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  Mr.  Far- 
rell started  overland  for  California  April  14.  1850. 
accompanied  by  four  other  men,  and  six  yoke  of 
oxen. -The  dangerous  journey  was  accomplished 
in  ninety-six  days,  and  at  its  expiration  the  cour- 
ageous overlanders  went  to  work  in  the  mines  on 
the  American  river,  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend.  After 
a  short  experiment  Mr.  Farrell  engaged  in  placer 
mining  at  Placerville,  Cal.,  and  in  February,  185 1, 
engaged  in  street  grading  in  San  Francisco. 
May  I,  1 85 1,  he  boarded  the  old  steamer  Sea 
Gull,  bound  for  Portland,  fare  $80,  and  upon 
reaching  his  destination  found  employment  in 
teaming  for  a  sawmill  company.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  year  he  located  near  the  land  which  con- 
stitutes his  present  home,  but  eventually  found 
that  the  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  was 
practically  worthless  on  account  of  the  high  water. 
Therefore,  in  1857,  he  disposed  of  his  property 
and  bought  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  upon 
which  he  now  lives,  and  which  is  a  part  of  the 
McClung  donation  claim.  There  were  no  im- 
provements on  the  property,  but  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber  presaged  an  enormous  outlay  of  per- 
sonal effort  before  seed  could  be  planted  or  a 
yield  guaranteed.  After  realizing  satisfactorily 
as  a  result  of  his  industry  he  began  to  sell  off 
his  land,  until  at  the  present  time  he  owns  about 
thirty  acres.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  potato 
growing,  his  land  yielding  abundantly  of  this 
much  wanted  commodity.  While  developing  his 
land  Mr.  Farrell  has  gained  a  reputation  for  de- 
votion to  the  public  welfare  which  is  altogether 
commendable  and  argues  a  wealth  of  shrewd 
common  sense  and  progressiveness.  A  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  he  was  one  of  the  very  early 
supervisors  of  this  county,  and  has  served  as 
school  director  for  several  vears. 

Married  February  i,  1853,  to  Mary  Logsdon, 
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one  child  was  born  to  Mr.  Farrell,  Mary  O.,  who 
i.s  now  deceased.  Mrs.  Farrell  died  in  March, 
1855.  and  in  February,  i860,  ^Mr.  Farrell  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Eliza  Sunderland,  of 
which  union  there  was  born  one  daughter.  Har- 
riet L.,  who  is  now  deceased.  Mr.  Farrell  bears 
an  honored  name  in  the  community  of  which  he 
is  a  resident,  and  his  success  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample to  all  who  rebel  at  early  obstacles  and  the 
absence  of  visible  encouragement. 


ALFRED  NIBLIN.  Sweden  was  the  scene 
of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Niblin,  and  there  his 
birth  occurred  June  17,  1854.  In  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  country  he  was  instructed 
in  those  branches  of  learning  which  gave  him 
a  good  educational  basis  and  to  this  he  has  con- 
tinued to  add  by  observation.  When  Alfred  was 
nineteen  years  of  age  his  parents  immigrated  to 
America  and  made  their  first  settlement  in  Mich- 
igan. After  a  time,  however,  they  came  to  Ore- 
gon and  took  up  a  homestead  in  Clackamas 
county. 

In  1886  Mr.  Niblin  was  married  to  Miss  Eu- 
doxia  Kelly,  the  daughter  of  Plympton  Kelly, 
and  after  this  interesting  event  in  his  life  he 
came  to  Multnomah  county  to  make  his  home, 
and  for  a  time  resided  on  the  property  now  oc- 
cupied by  Peter  Johnson.  He  cleared  and  other- 
wise improve  the  land,  but  finally  disposed  of 
it  and  purchased  the  property  where  he  now 
lives,  near  Palestine.  Although  he  has  not  re- 
sided in  the  vicinity  for  very  many  years  his 
achievements  have  been  little  short  of  marvel- 
ous, for  when  he  located  upon  the  land  it  was 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  now 
there  are  twenty  acres  cleared.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  devoted  the  land  to  the  raising  of 
fruit  entirely,  but  at  the  present  time  rents  the 
land.  In  addition  to  this  property  he  also  owns 
another  tract  of  fifty  acres  of  farm  land,  besides 
valuable  holdings  in  the  city.  Great  credit  is 
due  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  unfamiliarity 
with  the  language  and  customs  of  his  adopted 
country,  wins  success  as  a  result  of  indomitable 
energy,  and  this  may  with  truth  be  said  of  Mr. 
Niblin,  for  he  had  all  these  obstacles  to  contend 
with.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Niblin  have  one  child, 
Ruth  C.  Mr.  Niblin  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  country  and  has  allied  him- 
self with  the  Republicans.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Mount  Tabor. 


HERMAN  METZGER.  During  the  thirty- 
one  years  spent  in  the  hide,  wool,  fur  and  curled 
hair  business,  Herman  Metzger  has  managed  to 
acquire  as  extensive  a  knowledge  of  his  chosen 
occupation   as   any   man   on  the   coast.      To   the 


conduct  of  his  affairs  he  has  brought  the  reliable 
and  progressive  traits  of  his  Teutonic  ancestors, 
for  centuries  located  in  and  around  Boeschingen, 
Germany,  in  which  city  he  was  born  July  12, 
1855.  The  name  in  that  part  of  Germany  was 
associated  with  large  undertakings  and  conse- 
quent affluence,  the  paternal  grandfather,  Hein- 
rich,  accumulating  quite  a  fortune  as  a  manu- 
facturer  and   vineyardist. 

David  Metzger,  father  of  the  Portland  wool 
merchant,  was  a  manufacturer  in  his  native  land, 
and  in  1864  brought  his  family  via  Antwerp  to 
Hull,  England,  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  where 
they  set  sail  for  the  United  States,  their  destina- 
tion being  Portland,  Ore.  They  sailed  on  the 
Golden  Rule  to  Aspinwall,  crossed  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  by  rail,  and  boarded  the  steamer  Amer- 
ica for  San  Francisco.  On  the  steamer  Brother 
Jonathan  they  arrived  at  Portland  September  4, 
1864.  the  little  party,  consisting  of  husband,  wife 
and  four  children,  having  survived  the  long  and 
tiresome  journey  in  good  health  and  spirits. 
The  father  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise 
business  for  several  years,  later  branching  out 
into  the  manufacturing  of  curled  hair  and  glue. 
He  was  successful  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  was  a  well-to-do  man  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  August  6,  1896.  A  Republican  in 
politics,  he  was  fraternally  associated  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which 
he  was  a  past  officer.  His  wife,  formerly  Bab- 
ette  Levi,  born  in  Hessen-Darmstadt,  Germany, 
was  the  mother  of  four  children,  three  of  whom 
are  living.  Her  death  occurred  in  Portland  One 
of  her  sons,  Ferdinand,  is  a  merchant  in  San 
Francisco. 

When  the  family  made  the  memorable  trip 
to  America  and  Portland,  Herman  Metzger  was 
nine  years  of  age,  and  for  three  years  after  ar- 
riving he  attended  the  public  schools.  In  1868 
he  went  into  his  father's  store  and  learned  the 
merchandise  business,  and  in  1871  was  employed 
under  manager  A.  A.  Cohn  in  a  branch  of  the 
San  Francisco  hide,  fur  and  wool  business  of 
Louis  Sloss  &  Co.  and  the  Alaska  Commercial  Co. 
In  1879  he  opened  a  branch  of  the  business  at 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  when  the  railroad  was 
completed  in  the  north  in  1883.  returned  to  Port- 
land. He  found  that  the  Portland  branch  had 
been  disposed  of  to  Bissinger  &  Co.,  and  he 
became  interested  in  the  business  and  was  asso- 
ciated therewith  as  manager  until  1885.  He 
then  sold  out  and  started  an  independent  ven- 
ture along  the  same  line  at  No.  45  Third  street, 
and  in  February,  1887,  located  at  his  present 
place  at  Nos.  226-28  Front  street,  .\side  from 
liis  regular  business  Mr.  Metzger  finds  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment  in  the  management  of  farm 
hnds,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  ninety-five  acres 
of  fruit  lands  four  miles  from  Portland.     In  the 
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latter  venture  he  is  in  partnership  with  Messrs. 
Wolfe  &  Rosenfeld. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Metzger  married  Josephine 
Wolfe,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  sister  of  Adolph 
Wolfe,  of  the  firm  of  Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co. 
Of  this  union  there  is  one  son,  Henry  W.  Mr. 
Metzger  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commence  and 
the  Concordia  Club.  Fraternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.  He  is 
also  identified  with  the  B'nai  B'rith  Society  and 
Temple  Beth  Israel,  of  which  latter  he  is  an  ex- 
director. 


CHARLES  NIBLIN.  In  that  part  of  Swe- 
den which  is  called  Wasmanlan,  near  the  Ves- 
teras,  the  ancestors  of  Charles  Niblin  lived  and 
prospered  for  many  years.  He  himself  was  born 
in  this  locality,  April  26,  1852,  as  was  also  his 
father,  Erick,  the  latter  of  whom  followed  the 
example  of  his  forefathers,  and  from  earliest 
youth  evinced  a  particular  aptitude  for  military 
service.  That  his  inclination  was  more  than  a 
passing  one  is  evidenced  by  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer, for  twenty-six  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
as  a  member  of  the  Grenadiers  in  Sweden. 
After  his  honorable  discharge  from  a  meritorious 
service  he  came  to  America,  where  he  lived  with 
his  son,  Charles,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  was  a  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  exhaustive  knowledge  of  military  tac- 
tics. On  the  maternal  side  also  Charles  Niblin 
claims  distinct  military  associations,  for  his 
mother,  Annie  Sophia  Pearson,  came  from  a 
family  many  of  the  members  of  which  had  won 
distinction  on  Swedish  battle  fields.  She  was  the 
mother  of  four  children,  of  whom  Charles  is 
the  oldest ;  Ericka  is  the  wife  of  Sven  Anderson, 
of  the  vicinity  of  Portland ;  Alfred  also  lives  near 
Portland,  and  Agnes  lives  on  a  farm  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  capitol  city. 

While  being  reared  on  the  paternal  farm  in 
Sweden,  Charles  Niblin  managed  to  acquire  a 
fair  common  school  education,  and  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  in  1872,  came  to  America  via  Hull, 
England,  and  in  Boston,  Mass.,  worked  in  a 
cabinetmaker's  shop  for  some  time.  He  after- 
ward worked  in  the  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region.  Not  having  any  too  much  confidence  in 
the  prospects  of  that  locality,  he  removed  to 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1874.  and  after  pros- 
])eeting  for  a  year  came  to  Clackamas  county 
and  located  on  a  homestead  near  Highland. 
This  farm  he  partly  improved,  but  not  liking  it. 
he  settled  in  Portland,  where  he  worked  in  a  brick 
vard  for  one  summer  and  then  engaged  in  sal- 
mon fishing  on  the  Columbia  river.     After  four 


seasons  of  fishing,  during  which  time  he  had 
also  engaged  in  steamboating,  he  purchased  a 
ranch,  upon  which  he  settled  in  1877.  This 
property  was  all  in  the  bush,  and  necessitated 
arduous  labor  in  taking  out  the  stumps  and  pre- 
paring the  land  for  crops.  Mr.  Niblin  devoted 
his  property  principally  to  berry  culture,  and  at 
the  present  time  does  a  large  business  in  this 
line,  having  six  acres  in  strawberries,  six  acres 
in  raspberries,  and  a  number  of  acres  in  fruit 
and  cherries.  This  model  farm  consists  of  twenty 
acres  on  Division  street,  two  miles  from  Port- 
land, and  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  best  equipped  of  its  kind  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Niblin  is  an  experimental  horticulturist,  and  has 
brought  the  cultivation  of  his  various  kinds  of 
fruit  to  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Niblin  was  formerly  Amy 
Anderson.  She  was  born  in  Sweden,  and  died 
in  America,  leaving  one  child.  Amy.  Mr.  Niblin 
is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  and  the  Foresters  of  America.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  is  in  religion  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Church. 


HIRAM  O.  STIPE.  That  the  City  and 
Suburban  Street  Railway  Company  made  no  mis- 
take in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Stipe  as  their  chief 
engineer  is  a  fact  which  none  will  dispute,  as 
since  he  assumed  the  position  in  1897  he  has 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  right  man 
for  the  place.  The  plant  has  increased  to  three 
times  its  original  capital,  and  in  1901  he  was 
sent  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  superintend  the  con- 
struction of  machinery  which  the  company  had 
ordered  for  the  works  in  Portland.  The  boiler 
and  engine  have  a  combined  power  of  thirty-six 
hundred  horse  power,  and  Mr.  Stipe  has  entire 
charge  of  the  power  plant. 

The  first  member  of  the  Stipe  family  of  whom 
we  have  any  record  is  the  great-grandfather,  a 
descendant  of  Irish  ancestors,  who  participated 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  grandfather, 
John  Stipe,  who  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  settled 
near  Chester,  111.,  upon  a  farm,  where  his  death 
occurred.  The  father,  Henry,  was  born  upon 
this  farm,  and  there  also  his  death  occurred  when 
he  was  only  forty-seven  years  of  age.  His  wife, 
Eliza  Roberts,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  was  the 
daughter  of  James  Roberts,  a  native  of  old 
\^irginia,  who  settled  in  Ohio  in  the  early  days 
and  was  also  a  pioneer  wagon  manufacturer  in 
Illinois.  Mrs.  Stipe  makes  her  home  in  Illinois. 
The  maternal  great-grandfather  was  a  partici- 
pant in  the  war  waged  with  the  mother  country 
for  the  independence  of  the  colonists. 

Of  the  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters, who  comprised  the  parental  family,  one  is 
deceased,  and  all  of  the  sons  reside  in  Oregon. 
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William  resides  in  Portland,  as  does  Charles,  who 
holds  a  position  with  the  City  &  Suburban  Street 
Railway  Company.  James  died  in  this  city,  and 
J.  R.  is  engaged'  in  the  grocery  business  here. 
The  third  son  in  this  family  was  Hiram  O.,  who 
was  born  near  Chester,  111.,  March  5,  1858,  and 
until  twenty  years  of  age  was  reared  upon  his 
father's  farm.  The  district  schools  of  his  home 
vicinity  afforded  him  all  the  educational  privi- 
leges he  was  destined  to  receive,  and  when  twenty 
vears  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  N.  O.  Nelson, 
of  St.  Louis,  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade.  Af- 
ter serving  in  that  shop  for  three  and  one-half 
vears  he  added  to  his  fund  of  experience  by 
working  in  various  machine  shops  in  that  city. 
In  1889  he  went  to  Anaconda,  Mont.,  as  chief 
engineer  in  the  power  plant  of  the  lower  works 
of  the  Anaconda,  which  he  held  until  1892.  In 
Mav  of  that  year  he  came  to  Portland  as  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  Pot- 
tery Company.  He  had  entire  charge  of  the  erec- 
tion of  all  the  engines  and  other  machinery  in- 
stalled in  the  plant,  and  after  it  was  in  running 
order  he  had  charge  of  it  for  two  years.  His 
ne.xt  position  was  with  the  LTnion  power  house, 
where  he  was  assistant  engineer  for  about  three 
vears.  His  previous  experience  had  well  fitted 
him  for  the  position  which  he  now  holds  with  the 
City  &  Suburban  Street  Railway  Company,  whose 
duties  he  assumed  in  1897,  and  judging  by  the 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  superiors  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  he  will  be  retained  in  his 
present  capacity  indefinitely. 

In  Randolph  county.  111..  I^Ir.  Stipe  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Wright,  who 
was  a  native  of  that  county.  Six  children  were 
born  to  their  union :  John,  a  baker  in  St.  Louis ; 
Carrie,  who  holds  a  position  with  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company ;  .Arthur,  who 
has  a  cigar  and  fruit  business  in  Portland ; 
Elmer,  who  is  attending  Portland  Academy ;  and 
Ruth  and  Inez,  who  complete  the  family.  Mr. 
Stipe  finds  time  to  devote  to  fraternal  matters 
and  holds  membership  in  Hassold  Lodge,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  local  lodge 
of  the  American  Stationary  Engineers,  of  which 
latter  organization  he  has  served  as  president. 
Politically  he  gives  his  vote  and  influence  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  the  Republican  party. 


WILLIAM  ALBERT  WOODSIDE.  a  well 
known  farmer  of  Clackamas  county,  residing  near 
Mulino,  is  a  native  son  of  the  state,  and  was 
born  in  Marion  county,  October  12,  1856.  His 
father.  Asbury,  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  crossed 
the  plains  to  California  in  the  time  honored  way 
with  ox-teams,  and  for  a  short  time  experimented 
with  gold  mining.  Convinced  that  this  method 
of  securing  a  livelihood  was  not  his  particular 


forte,  he  soon  after  came  to  T^Iarion  county,  Ore., 
locating  on  a  donation  claim  of  si.x  hundred  and 
forty  acres  near  Sublimity.  He  afterward  took 
out  a  patent  on  this  land,  and  in  time  traded  the 
same  for  a  saw-mill  near  Silverton.  Here  he  en- 
gaged in  milling  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  at  the  same  time 
making  his  home  near  the  mill,  which  netted  him 
a  fair  income.  When  he  came  across  the  plains 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (An- 
trems)  Woodside,  who  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
who  became  the  mother  of  two  sons  and  two 
daughters :  Sarah,  deceased ;  Martha,  also  de- 
ceased ;  Lewis  M.,  a  resident  of  Oregon ;  and 
William  Albert. 

By  the  age  of  eighteen  William  Albert  Wood- 
side  had  acquired  a  fair  common  school  educa- 
tion, and  was  ready  to  start  out  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. After  working  on  various  farms  for 
a  time  he  bought  a  farm  five  miles  north  of  Sil- 
verton, his  brother  being  half  owner  of  the  same. 
.\fter  the  division  and  sale  of  the  farm  Mr. 
Woodside  came  to  Mulino  in  1892,  bought  seven- 
ty-five acres  of  unimproved  land,  of  which  he 
has  since  improved  fifty  acres.  He  is  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  stock-raising,  and  has 
met  with  considerable  success  in  his  chosen  occu- 
pation. His  wife  was  formerly  Bertha  Jane  Mil- 
stcr,  a  native  of  Marion  county,  whose  father. 
Robert  Milster,  was  a  native  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
JNIilster  crossed  the  plains  in  1852  and  settled  five 
miles  north  of  Silverton,  his  donation  claim  con- 
sisting of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  He  lived 
on  his  new  land  until  his  death  in  September, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years.  Two  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodside.  Fran- 
cis A.,  and  Ida  Dell  Dodge.  Mr.  Woodside  was 
tormerly  a  Republican  but  has  of  late  affiliated 
with  the  Reform  party.  He  was  road  supervisor 
of  Marion  county  two  terms,  and  has  been  school 
director  for  about  nine  years.  Fraternally  he  is 
associated  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows. 


AMBERS  THORNBURGH.  Among  the 
successful  farmers  and  lumbermen  of  Forest 
Grove  may  be  mentioned  Ambers  Thornburgh, 
who  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Tenn.,  July 
29,  1832,  the  second  in  a  family  of  six  children, 
three  of  whom  are  yet  living.  The  father,  Ovid 
C.  Thornburgh,  carried  on  farming  in  Tennessee, 
and  in  1846  he  removed  to  Keokuk  county,  Iowa, 
making  the  journey  by  team.  There  lie  secured 
a  farm  sixtv  miles  from  Burlington,  where  he 
resided  until  1863,  and  then  came  to  Oregon, 
where  lie  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  until 
lie  put  aside  business  cares  to  enjoy  a  well  earned 
rest.  He  is  now  living  retired  with  his  son  Am- 
bers, and  has  reached  the  venerable  age  of  nine- 
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ty-one  years,  but  is  still  enjoying  good  health. 
His  wife,  who  in  her  maidenhood  was  Priscilla 
Mills,  was  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  died  in  De- 
cember, 1901,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years. 

Ambers  Thornburgh  spent  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  in  his  native  state  and  then  ac- 
companied his  parents  to  Iowa.  He  had  pre- 
viously attended  the  subscription  schools  in  the 
south,  but  in  the  pioneer  district  in  which  the 
family  settled  there  were  no  schools  and  his  time 
was  given  to  the  breaking  of  prairie  and  to  the 
other  arduous  toil  incident  to  the  development 
of  a  pioneer  farm.  When  he  had  attained  man's 
estate  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  fifty  cents 
per  day,  and  later  for  from  $6  to  $10  per  month, 
working  all  day  in  the  fields  until  dark  overtook 
him.  He  continued  to  follow  farming  in  Iowa 
until  1859,  when  he  made  his  way  to  the  west, 
driving  an  ox-team  across  the  country  to  Cali- 
fornia by  way  of  the  Platte  route,  the  trip  con- 
suming si.x  months.  He  took  up  his  abode  near 
Tehama,  engaging  in  teaming  until  1862,  when 
he  removed  to  Portland,  Ore.,  arriving  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June,  1862.  Coming  to  Washington 
county  soon  afterward,  he  here  secured  work 
upon  a  farm,  and  in  the  same  year  his  father 
came  to  the  northwest,  driving  horses  and  mules. 
He  and  his  father  purchased  the  Dairy  Creek 
ranch  of  two  hundred  and  ten  acres,  which  he 
continued  to  cultivate  for  a  time.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Thornburgh  purchased  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  acres  further  up  the  valley  and  a  mill 
site,  turning  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of 
lumber.  The  first  year  the  mill  was  operated  by 
water  power  and  then  Mr.  Thornburgh  employed 
an  engineer  and  fitted  up  the  plant  with  steam 
jxawer.  In  this  enterprise  he  had  as  a  partner 
Martin  Manning.  VVhen  the  mill  had  been 
running  but  six  weeks  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  proprietors  rebuilt  at  once  and  continued  in 
the  manufacture  of  lumber  for  fourteen  years, 
manufacturing  seven  or  eight  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  per  dav.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  coun- 
try made  the  building  interest  a  flourishing  one 
and  consequentlv  created  a  large  demand  for 
lumber.  Taking  advantage  of  the  good  business 
opportunity  Mr.  Thornburgh  then  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  in  a  profitable  way  until 
1897,  when  he  returned  to  the  farm,  which  all 
this  time  had  been  operated  under  his  super- 
vision. He  has  since  purchased  property  and  lo- 
cated in  Forest  Grove,  where  he  is  now  living 
retired,  his  toil  in  former  years  having  brought 
to  him  a  well  merited  and  desirable  competence. 

In  Washington  county.  Ore.,  in  1866,  Mr. 
Thornburgh  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Re- 
becca Ann  Neal,  who  was  born  in  Keokuk  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  and  came  to  this  state  in  that  year.  In 
the  family  were  eight  children :  Mrs.  Mary 
Ellen   Benefiel,  of  Washington  county ;  William 


J.,  who  is  living  upon  the  home  farm  ;  John  A., 
who  is  conducting  the  flouring  mill  and  is  rep- 
resented elsewhere  in  this  work ;  Janie,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  seven  years ;  Thomas  W.,  of  For- 
est Grove ;  Myrtle  E.  and  Millie,  at  home ;  and 
Ray,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  The 
family  is  one  of  prominence  in  the  community 
and  Mr.  Thornburgh  has  been  regarded  as  a  rep- 
resentative business  man,  enterprising,  progress- 
ive and  reliable.  In  his  political  views  an  earnest 
Republican,  he  has  never  sought  or  desired  ofiice, 
however,  preferring  to  devote  his  time  to  his 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  in 
which  he  has  met  with  signal  success. 


HERMAN  WITTENBERG.  The  life  of 
Herman  Wittenberg  in  many  respects  reads  like 
a  romance,  and  is  an  illustration  of  what  hard 
work,  plenty  of  grit  and  earnest  effort  will  do 
when  intelligently  applied.  Seldom  does  it  oc- 
cur, in  the  actual  world  of  business  affairs,  that 
a  man  within  a  comparatively  few  years  rises 
from  an  obscure  position  in  life,  viz.,  that  of  a 
poor  farmer  boy,  to  a  post  of  great  responsi- 
bility, influence  and  trust,  in  charge  of  a  busi- 
ness in  which  millions  of  dollars  are  invested 
and  a  small  army  of  employes  are  constantly 
being  handled  in  many  departments.  The  brain 
and  personality  that  can  bring  about  such  a 
transformation  must,  indeed,  be  forceful  and 
interesting. 

The  earliest  recollections  of  Mr.  Wittenberg 
are  associated  with  the  west.  He  was  born  at 
Ft.  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  September  15,  1859, 
and  is  a  son  of  David  and  Caroline  (Blass) 
Wittenberg,  natives  of  Germany,  who  married 
in  Detroit,  Mich.  About  1854  the  family  settled 
upon  a  farm  which  is  now  included  within  the 
government  reservation  at  Leavenworth.  Dur- 
ing 1862  the  father,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  three  children,  crossed  the  plains  with  ox 
learns,  following  the  Oregon  trail,  and  after  en- 
countering and  enduring  many  hardships 
reached  the  Columbia  river  at  The  Dalles  in 
September,  1862,  after  a  journey  of  five  months. 
From  The  Dalles  they  came  to  Portland  by  boat. 
In  the  midst  of  the  woods,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river,  where  Woodlawn  now  stands,  he  es- 
tablished his  home  and  improved  a  claim  from 
the  forest.  This  property  he  sold  in  1880  and 
has  since  lived  in  retirement,  at  present  making 
Portland  his  home.  His  family  consists  of  five 
daughters  and  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Herman  being  next  to  the  oldest.  As  already 
intimated,  the  early  recollections  of  Mr.  Wit- 
tenberg are  associated  with  Oregon.  The  first 
school  which  he  attended  was  conducted  in  a  log 
cabin  near  his  father's  farm.  When  twelve 
years   of  age   he   was   compelled   to   discontinue 
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his  studies  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world. 
His  first  employment  was  as  water  boy  in  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
between  Portland  and  Tacoma,  and  later  he 
worked  on  a  farm  in  Washington  county.  An- 
other occupation  to  which  he  devoted  some  time 
was  the  cutting  and  hauling  of  cordwood,  which 
he  sold  in  Portland  and  to  steamers  plying  on 
the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers.  He  also 
tried  his  hand  at  steamboating  on  the  above 
named  rivers,  not  as  owner,  but  as  fireman  and 
deckliand.  Subsequently  he  gained  considerable 
experience  in  mining  in  eastern  Oregon,  where 
the  famous  North  Pole  and  Red  Boy  mines  now 
operate,  and  here  for  three  years  he  worked  at 
placer  and  quartz  mining.  During  1878  and 
1879,  while  still  at  the  mines,  the  Bannock  war 
broke  out  and  he  served  in  a  local  company  or- 
ganized for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  that  section.  He  was  one  of  three  who  drew 
lots  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  trip  to  Baker 
City  with  two  four-horse  teams  to  secure  sup- 
plies for  the  miners  and  their  families.  Their 
return  was  greeted  with  cheers,  as  it  was  deemed 
nearly  a   forlorn  hope  to  attempt  the  trip. 

Returning  to  Portland  in  the  fall  of  1879  ^r. 
Wittenberg  and  R.  H.  McMillen  (son  of  Capt. 
J.  H.  McMillen)  opened  a  small  grocery  in 
East  Portland,  and  after  two  years  Mr.  Witten- 
berg bought  the  interest  of  his  partner,  continu- 
ing alone  for  about  a  year.  He  then  disposed 
of  his  business  and  embarked  in  the  retail  bak- 
ery trade,  purchasing  a  half  interest  in  what  was 
known  as  the  German  bakery  at  No.  145  Third 
street.  Portland.  For  three  years  he  had  A.  A. 
Franklin  as  a  partner,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  acquired  the  entire  property  and  con- 
tinued alone  for  two  years.  Meantime.  April 
8,  1886,  he  organized  the  Portland  Cracker  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000,  and  started 
in  business  on  Second  and  Davis  streets,  hav- 
ing as  partners  in  the  enterprise  Louis  Nicolai 
&  Sons.  A  year  after  the  organization  of  the 
company  he  sold  the  German  Bakery  in  order 
that  he  might  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
development  of  the  cracker  business.  Besides 
acting  as  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, he  traveled  for  five  years  in  the  interests 
of  the  business,  and  meantime  visited  almost 
every  point  of  importance  in  the  northwest 
During  these  years  the  company  bought  out  the 
only  other  concern  of  a  similar  nature  in  Port- 
land, this  being  the  Oregon  Steam  Baker\-,  an 
old  established  concern.  LTpon  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  business  in  1891  the  building  now 
used  for  the  headquarters  of  the  concern  was 
erected,  and  the  following  were  merged  into  the 
new  company :  the  Tacoma  Cracker  Company, 
of  Tacoma ;  the  Northwestern  Cracker  Com- 
pany, of   Seattle ;   and   the  Queen    City    Cracker 


Company,  of  Seattle.  A  factory  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Spokane  under  the  name  of  the  Wash- 
ington Cracker  Company. 

An  important  enlargement  of  the  business  was 
effected  in  1892  in  the  purchase  of  the  Seattle 
Steam  Candy  Company  of  Seattle  and  the  Bern- 
heim-Alisky  Candy  Company  of  Portland,  the 
two  largest  manufacturers  of  confectionery  in 
the  northwest.  At  the  time  of  purchase  the  cap- 
ital stock  was  increased  to  $500,000  and  the 
capacity  of  the  plants  greatly  enlarged.  This 
was  accompanied  by  an  immediate  and  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  business,  which  had 
now  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  1894  branch  houses  were  opened  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  name  of  the 
company  became  known  throughout  the  entire 
region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from 
Alaska  to  Mexico. 

September  15,  1899,  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Wittenberg,  the  Portland 
Cracker  Company  sold  out  to  the  Pacific  Bis- 
cuit Company,  which  at  that  time  was  organized 
with  Mr.  Wittenberg  as  vice-president  and  man- 
ager, a  position  which  he  has  continued  to  oc- 
cupy to  the  present  time.  At  this  writing  the 
capital  stock  of  this  great  corporation  is  $3,000,- 
000.  The  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted 
by  this  concern  may  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  company  is  successor  to  the  Port- 
land Cracker  Company,  the  Oregon  Cracker 
Company,  and  the  Sweet  Candy  Company,  all 
of  Portland ;  the  Seattle  Cracker  and  Candy 
Company,  the  Queen  City  Candy  Company,  and 
the  Portland  Cracker  Company,  all  of  Seattle : 
the  Portland  Cracker  Company,  of  Tacoma :  the 
Washington  Cracker  Company,  of  Spokane ;  the 
Capitol  Candy  Company,  of  Sacramento ;  the 
Portland  Cracker  Company,  and  L.  Saroni  & 
Company,  of  San  Francisco :  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Cracker  Company,  the  Los  Angeles  Can- 
dy Company,  and  the  Portland  Cracker  Com- 
pany, of  Los  Angeles.  Factories  and  offices  are 
established  at  the  following  points :  Portland, 
Tacoma,  Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Salt  Lake  and  Sacramento.  More  than 
seventy-five  traveling  salesmen  are  employed  on 
the  road,  and  the  total  number  of  employes 
reaches  nearly  two  thousand.  The  trade  ex- 
tends to  the  entire  territory  on  the  Pacific  coast 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,  China,  Japan,  South  America,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

While  as  a  rule  Mr.  Wittenberg  has  refused 
all  off^ers  of  official  position  and  takes  no  special 
interest  in  politics  aside  from  voting  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  national  affairs,  and  for  the  best 
man  regardless  of  party  in  local  matters,  he  has 
consented  to  serve  in  school  offices.  At  this 
writing  he  is  a  member  of  the   Portland  school 
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board,  and  was  serving  in  a  similar  capacity  in 
East    Portland   at    the   time   of   its   consolidation 
with  Portland ;  and  he  also  was  a  member  of  the 
East   Portland  city  council.     He   has  served   as 
a    director    in    the    Chamber    of    Commerce,    of 
which  he  is  a  member;  and  he  is  also  identified 
with   the    Board   of  Trade,   the   Civic   Improve- 
ment   League,    the    Commercial    Club,    and    the 
Multnomah    Amateur   Athletic   Association.      In 
1888    he   was   made    a     Mason    in   Washington 
Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  and  since  then 
has  risen  to  membership  in  Washington  Chap- 
ter No.  18,  R.  A.  M.,  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i, 
A.  &  A.  Scottish  Rite,  Oregon  Commanderv  No. 
I,  K.  T.,  and  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.     A 
charter  member  of  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  4,  A.  O. 
L^.  W.,  he  has  been  associated  with  this  order 
for  twenty-two   years.      Though   not     identified 
with  any  denomination,  he  is  a  liberal  contrib- 
utor to   religious   and  philanthropic   movements, 
and  always  has  been  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
such  projects.     He  is  taking  an  active  and  un- 
selfish  interest   in  the  movement  having   for  its 
object  the  holding  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
position  in    Portland   in    1905.      He   assisted   in 
organizing   the   committee   having   the    arrange- 
ments   for    the    proposed    exposition    in    charge, 
and  was  a  generous  contributor  to  the   fund  of 
$300,000  given  by   the   original    stockholders   of 
the  exposition  company.     Being  fully  cognizant 
of  the  numerous  benefits  to  be  derived  by  Ore- 
gon and  the  city  of  Portland  through  the  con- 
templated   fair,    he    is    an   earnest   champion    of 
street    improvement    and     all     other     municipal 
projects   that   will   add   to   the    attractiveness   of 
Portland  as  a  place  of  residence  and  a  desirable 
location  for  new  enterprises.     He  is  one  of  the 
stanchest  advocates  of  the  project  for  deepening 
the  Columbia  and  Willamette  rivers   from   Port- 
land to  the  sea,  for  the  construction  of  a  great 
drydock    for    ocean-going    vessels    in    this    city, 
and  for  the  erection  of  smelters  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  ores  found  in  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Mr.    Wittenberg   is    interested   in   several    other 
industrial    institutions   and   business    enterprises, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  investment  and  encour- 
agement  to   such    institutions.      In    fact,    his   in- 
fluence  is  extended   in   favor  of  all   movements 
whose  aim  is  to  keep  the  metropolis  of  Oregon 
in   the   rank   she   has   won — that   of  one  of   the 
most    progressive    and    substantial    cities   of   the 
country. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Wittenberg  was  solem- 
nized in  Portland  in  1880,  and  united  him  with 
Mary  Alice  Shaver,  daughter  of  George  W. 
Shaver.  (See  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  work.) 
Mrs.  Wittenberg  was  born  at  Waldo  Hills,  Ma- 
rion county.  Ore.,  and  received  her  education 
in  Portland,  where  she  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mr. 
Wittenberg,     They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons, 


Louis  Mason  and  Ralph  Shaver.  j\lr.  W^itten- 
berg  attributes  a  great  deal  of  his  success  in  life 
to  the  noble  assistance  given  him  by  his  loving 
wife,  who,  through  the  twenty-three  years  of 
their  wedded  life,  has  always  proven  a  source 
of  strength  and  comfort ;  and  he  claims  that 
without  her  everything  might  have  been  dififer- 
ent.  Their  happy  home  is  always  open  to  their 
friends,  of  whom  they  have  a  large  circle. 


CHARLES  F.  STREET.  The  art  of  floricul- 
ture has  no  more  sincere  appreciator  in  Clackamas 
county  than  Charles  F.  Street,  the  products  of 
whose  hot-houses  find  their  way  to  lovers  of 
flowers  in  Portland,  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  Wash., 
and  many  surrounding  towns,  and  who  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent exponents  of  his  truly  delightful  and  ever 
expanding   occupation. 

That  Mr.  Street  is  entitled  to  his  position 
of  authority  among  florists  and  landscape  garden- 
ers is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
a  profound  study  of  everything  connected  there- 
with since  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  Sussex,  England,  January  24,  1857,  ^"d 
is  the  oldest  son  and  second  oldest  child  born  to 
l-'rank  and  Harriett  (  Pronger)  Street,  natives  of 
England,  at  one  time  residents  of  Kent,  and  now 
living  retired  in  London,  England.  Charles  F. 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  but  his  earlv 
assumption  of  responsibility  as  a  florist's  appren- 
tice interfered  materially  with  whatever  educa- 
tional plans  he  may  have  desired  to  carry  out. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  sailed  away  to  Aus- 
tralia as  a  fitting  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
chosen  work,  and  upon  arriving  at  Sydney  in 
1879,  found  employment  as  foreman  in  a  nursery 
near  the  town  for  three  years.  Upon  coming  to 
the  United  States  he  located  at  Menlo  Park,  near 
San  Francisco,  and  after  working  at  gardening 
for  a  year  came  to  Oregon  in  1882.  Not  content 
with  the  prospects  he  returned  to  Australia,  re- 
maining there  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time making  rapid  advancement  along  floricul- 
tural  lines.  In  Victoria,  Australia,  he  purchased 
eighty  acres  of  fine  land,  upon  which  he  grew 
flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  won  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  to  force  tomatoes  on 
the  Melbourne  market.  That  tomatoes  were  a 
profitable  investment  is  best  judged  by  the  fact 
that  he  received  sixty  cents  a  pound  for  them 
at  the  start,  but  of  course  reduced  the  price  as 
the  novelty  wore  off.  In  1889  a  return  was  made 
to  Oregon,  where  he  resided  for  two  }ears.  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  California  and 
continued  to  reside  in  that  state  until  1898,  when 
he  came  back  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Clacka- 
mas, where  he  bought  fourteen  acres  of  land, 
upon  which  has  been  built  his  present  fine  busi- 
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ness.  His  hot-houses  measure  105x26  and  36x50 
feet,  while  }-et  another  measures  13x91  feet.  For 
heating  purposes  a  thirty  horse-power  boiler  is 
utilized  with  good  effect,  and  hot  water  pipes  are 
all  over  the  place.  For  getting  the  water  a  gas 
engine  pump  is  found  perfectly  satisfactory.  Also 
Mr.  Street  owns  a  small  apiary,  and  contemplates 
increasing  his  store  of  bees. 

In  England  ]\Ir.  Street  married  Jane  Lewis,  a 
native  of  Wales,  and  the  mother  of  four  children, 
three  sons  and  one  daughter :  Frank  W.,  a  florist 
of  Burlingame,  Cal. ;  Emaline  Lily,  at  home ; 
Arthur  Hubert,  also  at  home ;  and  Ernest  Albert, 
living  with  his  parents.  Mr.  Street  became  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  L^nited  States  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  has  since  been  independent  in  politics. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Farmers' 
Grange  Society,  and  with  the  Artisans.  He  is 
an  agreeable,  tactful  and  very  prominent  member 
of  the  community  of  Clackamas,  and  his  many 
friends  and  associates  feel  a  personal  pride  in  his 
success  as  one  of  the  most  capable  in  his  calling 
in  the  state. 


CHARLES  B.  MOORES.  While  maintain- 
ing his  legal  residence  in  Salem,  Mr.  Moores  is 
at  present  making  Oregon  City  his  headquarters, 
having  come  to  this  place  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  register  of  the  United  States  land  of- 
fice. The  district  which  he  has  under  his  super- 
vision comprises  the  following  counties:  (part 
of)  Benton,  Clackamas,  Clatsop,  Columbia, 
(part  of)  Crook,  (nearly  all  of)  Lincoln,  (the 
larger  part  of)  Linn,  Marion,  Washington, 
Multnomah,  Polk,  Tillamook,  (parts  of)  Wasco 
and  Yamhill. 

The  qualities  which  have  contributed  to  the 
success  of  Mr.  Moores  are  traceable  to  his 
Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  The  family  of  which  he 
is  a  member  has  been  associated  with  Oregon 
from  a  very  early  period.  His  grandfather.  Col. 
I.  R.  Moores,  Sr.,  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1852  he  came  to  Oregon  and  settled  near  Eu- 
gene soon  after  which  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Lane  county  in  the  territorial  legislature, 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Oregon  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1857.  At  one  time 
he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  state  senate,  and  in  other  ways  he  was 
prominent  in  his  party  and  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Nor  was  his  son.  Col.  I.  R.  Moores,  Jr., 
less  conspicuous  as  a  citizen  or  less  worthy  as  a 
man.  For  several  years  he  represented  Marion 
county  in  the  house  of  representatives,  of  which 
body  he  was  chosen  speaker  in   1865. 

Another  son,  Hon.  John  H.  Moores,  was 
equally  prominent  in  public  affairs  and  equally 
worthy     of     the     confidence     of     the     people. 


From  the  time  that  he  came  to  Oregon,  in  1852, 
until  his  death,  he  was  loyal  to  the  interests  of 
the  state,  and  for  some  years  he  represented 
Marion  county  in  the  state  senate.  By  his  mar- 
riage to  Virginia  L.  Lamon  he  had,  among  other 
children,  Charles  B.,  who  was  born  in  Benton, 
Mo.,  August  6,  1849,  ^nd  who  was  therefore 
only  three  years  of  age  when  the  family  settled 
in  Oregon.  The  first  winter  was  spent  in  Port- 
land, and  in  March  of  1853  they  removed  to 
Salem,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home.  In 
1870  he  was  graduated  from  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

A  few  days  after  graduating  Charles  B. 
Moores  became  a  draughtsman  for  the  Oregon 
&  California  Railroad,  continuing  in  the  land 
department  of  that  company  for  four  years.  In 
1874  he  went  east  and  took  a  course  in  a  busi- 
ness college,  after  which  he  spent  a  short  time 
in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, continuing  his  law  studies  later  in  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  from 
which  in  1877  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
and  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  On  his  return  to  Ore- 
gon he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  Salem.  In 
1880  he  acted  as  chief  clerk  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, and  from  1882  to  1887  he  held  the 
position  of  private  secretary  to  Governor  Moody. 
In  1894  he  was  elected  to  represent  Marion  coun- 
ty in  the  house  of  representatives,  receiving  a 
large  majority.  At  the  following  session  of  the 
house  he  was  chosen  speaker.  For  several 
terms  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of 
Salem.  Since  1878  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Willamette  University  at 
Salem,  of  which  he  acted  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer in  former  years.  This  position  of  trustee 
was  also  held  by  his  father,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  educational  matters  and  a  man  of 
progressive  spirit.  In  other  matters  the  resem- 
blance in  character  between  father  and  son  is 
noticeable.  Both  are  identified  with  the  lumber 
manufacturing  business  in  Salem,  besides  which 
the  father  was  for  years  a  dry-goods  merchant 
in  that  city.  Both  were  leading  workers  in  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Charles  B.  Moores  having  been 
initiated  into  the  order  at  Portland,  and  now 
affiliating  with  Chemekela  Lodge  No.  i,  in  which 
he  is  past  grand.  Both  claimed  hortictilture  as 
one  of  their  many  interests,  and  Mr.  Moores  is 
now  the  owner  of  a  ranch  of  twenty-five  acres, 
all  in  fruit,  located  near  Salem.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Illihee  Club  of  Salem  and  the  Order  of 
Lions  at  Oregon  City,  in  which  he  is  a  past 
officer. 

November  i.  1881,  Mr.  Moores  married  Sallie 
E.  Chamberlain,  by  whom  he  hag  four  children, 
namely :  Gertrude  E..  who  is  a  student  in  the 
State  .Agricultural  College;  Merrill  B.,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  sophomore  class  in  the  same  in- 
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stitution ;  Gordon  C.  and  Chester  Alexander. 
Mrs.  Moores  was  born  in  Michigan  and  in  1873 
graduated  from  Willamette  University  at  Salem, 
receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  In  religious  con- 
nections she  is  associated  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  to  the  maintenance  of  which 
Mr.  Moores  is  a  contributor,  though  not  an  active 
member  of  the  denomination.  His  prominence 
among  the  people  of  his  state  is  a  deserved  trib- 
ute to  his  mental  attributes,  his  genial  personal- 
ity and  broad  intelligence. 


lives.  At  the  same  time  in  his  business  afifairs 
he  has  been  enterprising  and  industrious  and 
these  qualities  have  enabled  him  to  secure  a 
good   farm. 


ADAM  SHAVER  is  the  owner  of  an  excellent 
farm  of  one  hundred,  and  sixty  acres  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tigardsville.  He  was  born  in 
Lorain  county,  Ohio,  September  9,  1834,  and  in 
early  boyhood  became  a  resident  of  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  until  eleven  years  of  age.  About 
that  time  his  father  died.  The  mother,  with  her 
children,  accompanied  her  parents  on  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  to  Oregon  in  the  year 
1852.  Mr.  Shaver  secured  a  donation  claim  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  early  settlers  and  aided  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  section  of  the  country. 

In  1857,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Shaver  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Palmateer,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  they 
began  their  domestic  life  in  a  log  cabin  of  one 
room  situated  upon  the  farm  which  is  yet  his 
place  of  abode.  Here  Mr.  Shaver  has  devoted 
his  time  and  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits  con- 
tinuouslv  since  and  all  of  the  improvements  upon 
his  farm  have  been  placed  there  through  his 
efforts.  At  the  present  time  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
quarter  section  of  valuable  land  and  follows  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising,  the  fields  being 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  while  in  the 
meadows  are  found  good  grades  of  cattle,  horses 
and  hogs. 

The  hon^e  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaver  was  blessed 
with  thirteen  children:  William  E..  who  is  resid- 
ing upon  a  part  of  the  old  home  place ;  Lewis, 
who  makes  his  home  in  Tualatin ;  Emma,  who 
is  under  the  parental  roof ;  Mary,  who  is  living 
in  Portland :  Robert  M.,  James  A.,  Frances, 
Stephen  A.,  and  Irvin,  all  deceased;  and  Pearl, 
Bessie,  Orrin,  and  Fred,  who  are  still  under  the 
parental  roof.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Shaver  died  De- 
cember 30,  1898. 

Mr.  Shaver  exercises  his  right  of  franchise  in 
support  of  the  Democracy  and  of  the  men  who 
are  made  the  candidates  of  the  party.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  and  as 
road  supervisor  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  he  has  ever  been  loyal  and  faithful.  In 
matters  of  citizenship  he  has  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  whatever  pertains  to  the  general  progress 
and   upbuilding  of   the   community   in    which   he 


WILLIAM  S.  TIDEMAN,  head  roller  of  the 
Portland  Rolling  Mills,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced in  his  line  in  Oregon,  and  has  quali- 
fied for  his  important  responsibility  in  the  most 
important  rolling  mills  of  Europe  and  America. 
From  earliest  youth  he  had  before  him  the  ex- 
ample of  ancestors  engaged  in  a  similar  occupa- 
tion, the  forefathers  on  both  the  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal sides  of  his  family  having  devoted  their 
energies  to  perfecting  the  iron  moulders'  art. 
He  was  born  in  Degerfors,  Vermland,  Sweden, 
November  28,  i860,  his  father  C.  G.  Tideman, 
and  his  mother,  Hannah  (Erickson)  Tideman, 
being  natives  of  the  same  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  both  living  in  Sweden  at  the  present  time. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  business 
C.  G.  Tideman  was  a  boss  roller  in  a  plate  mill, 
as  had  been  his  grandfather  before  him,  and  at 
that  time  the  work  was  all  accomplished  by  forg- 
ing. The  maternal  grandfather,  Erickson,  was 
also  an  iron  worker,  his  father  having  engaged  in 
the  same  business.  Of  the  children  born  to  these 
parents,  eight  in'  number,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  are  living,  all  the  sons  being  residents 
of  America.  Carl  is  a  machinery  manufacturer 
in  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Frank  is  a  blacksmith  and 
mechanic  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Stephanus  is 
also  a  blacksmith  and  mechanic. 

While  still  quite  young  William  S.  Tideman 
was  employed  in  the  iron  works,  everything  in 
that  city  seeming  to  center  around  the  large  iron 
manufactories.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began 
as  a  roller  hand,  and  by  the  age  of  seventeen  had 
become  a  practical  worker,  also  having  learned 
the  machinist's  trade.  In  1879  he  immigrated  to 
Worcester.  Mass.,  and  since  coming  to  America 
has  lived  in  many  of  the  most  prominent  cities 
in  the  country,  in  all  working  in  manv  mills  of 
the  first  magnitude.  His  association  with  the 
west  began  in  1896,  during  which  year  he  lo- 
cated in  Lake  View,  Wash.,  and  for  three  vears 
was  boss  roller  in  the  Western  Iron  and  Steel 
company's  works.  In  April.  1900,  he  returned 
to  Europe,  visited  his  old  home  in  Sweden,  the 
Paris  Exposition,  France,  Germany.  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  returning  to  the  I'nited 
States  and  Portland  in  the  fall  of  1900.  associat- 
ing himself  at  once  with  the  Portland  Rolling 
Mills. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Tideman  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Sophia  Maddox,  born  near  the  St. 
Joe  lead  mines,  a  daughter  of  Henrv  ]Maddox, 
born  in  Kentucky,  a  farmer  in  Missouri,  and 
a   soldier  in  the   Federal  armv  during  the  Civil 
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war.  'Sir.  Maddox  was  severely  wounded  at 
Chickamauga,  but  recovered,  and  is  now  living 
in  retirement  in  Leavenworth,  Kans.  His  wife, 
formerl}-  Amanda  Summers,  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee and  died  in  St.  Joe,  Mo.  Eight  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maddox,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Tideman  is  the  oldest.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tideman  have  one  child,  Elmer.  Mr.  Tide- 
man  is  fraternally  associated  with  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Tacoma,  Wash. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Steel  &  Iron  Workers,  and  in  national 
politics  is  a  Republican. 


GEORGE  F.  MERRILL.  A  seer  of  nautical 
affairs  who  understands  as  much  about  the  build- 
ing as  he  does  about  the  management  of  various 
kinds  of  craft,  and  whose  investigation  upon  the 
high  seas  has  led  him  to  many  climes  and  lands, 
is  George  Francis  }vlerrill,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  a  builder  of  light  boats  and  launches. 
Association  with  maritime  affairs  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  inheritance  and  early  training, 
for  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Merrill  in 
Portland,  Me.,  March  lo,  1831.  his  father,  Fran- 
cis, was  engaged  in  the  boat-building  business 
at  the  yards  in  Bangor,  an  occupation  to  which 
he  devoted  his  entire  active  life.  The  grand- 
fither,  also  named  Francis,  was  a  stevedore,  and 
during  the  war  of  1812  was  on  a  gunboat.  Of 
English  descent,  the  father  of  George  F.  eventu- 
ally removed  from  his  boat-building  yard  in  Port- 
land to  a  similar  place  in  Bangor,  Me.,  but  he 
finally  settled  in  Brewer,  that  state,  where  his 
death  occurred.  His  wife,  Mary  Jane  (Jenkins) 
Merrill,  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland, 
Me.,  was  of  English  descent,  and  also  died  at 
Brewer.  She  became  the  mother  of  fourteen 
children,  ten  of  whom  attained  maturity,  and  six 
of  whom  are  living.  One  of  the  sons,  Benjamin 
M.,  is  living  in  Astoria ;  Charles  W.  is  an  ex- 
soldier  of  the  Civil  war.  and  is  living  in  San 
Francisco:  while  Frank  M.,  also  a  soldier  in  the 
Civil  war,  is  a  resident  of  Santa  Qara  county, 
Cal. 

Reared  in  an  atmosphere  altogether  sea-like, 
George  Francis  Merrill,  the  fourth  oldest  in  his 
father's  family,  was  pre-ordained  to  the  kind  of 
life  which  he  has  since  led.  and  for  which  he 
evinced  the  earliest  and  most  pronounced  apti- 
tude. In  Bangor,  Me.,  to  which  the  father  re- 
moved from  Portland,  the  lad  attended  the  public 
schools,  but  this  was  incidental  to  the  boat-build- 
ing industry,  which  he  undertook  to  learn  at  the 
age  of  fourteen.  A  year  later  he  took  a  trip  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  afterward  to  New  Orleans, 
embarking  then  upon  the  Constitution  for  France. 
In  1850  he  left  New  York  harbor  aboard  the 
clipper  ship  Stag  Hound,  and  at  the  expiration 


of  one  hundred  and  nine  days  landed  in  San 
Francisco,  having  spent  five  days  at  Valparaiso, 
South  America.  Thereafter  he  made  a  trip  to 
Puget  Sound,  and  upon  returning  to  San  Fran- 
cisco worked  in  the  mines  on  Feather  river  for 
six  months.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to 
steamboating  between  San  Francisco  and  San 
Juan,  Nicaragua,  on  the  steamer  Independence, 
but  this  craft  met  a  sorry  fate  on  the  third  trip, 
under  her  new  commander  in  1852,  when  she 
struck  a  rock,  sprung  a  leak,  filled  with  water,  and 
of  her  passengers  and  crew  two  hundred  were 
lost  and  three  hundred  rescued.  Mr.  Merrill  re- 
turned to  San  Fancisco  and  soon  afterward 
shipped  on  the  Brother  Jonathan,  and  in  1853 
embarked  on  the  clipper  ship  White  Squall,  the 
trip  around  the  Horn  to  New  York  consuming 
ninety-six  days,  an  unusually  rapid  trip,  for  the 
vessel  was  east  of  the  Horn  when  only  forty-two 
days  out.  After  a  visit  of  several  months  in  his 
native  state  of  Maine  Mr.  Merrill  went  to  Bris- 
tol, England,  on  the  Deringo,  and  upon  returning 
to  this  country  worked  in  a  boat  shop  in  Bangor, 
Me.,  tmtil  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war. 

January  i,  1862,  Mr.  Merrill  enlisted  in  the 
Lnited  States  navy  under  Admiral  Farragut,  as 
able  seaman,  on  the  ship  Hartford,  of  the  Gulf 
squadron,  and  until  disabled  at  the  end  of  eleven 
months,  participated  in  the  principal  water  com- 
bats of  the  war,  including  the  sieges  and  taking 
of  Forts  Jackson  and  Phillips,  the  Shalruet  bat- 
teries, up  to  Post  Mcksburg,  and  down  again  to 
Baton  Rouge.  He  was  accidentally  injured  on 
board  ship,  his  arm  was  broken  in  two  places, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  yard. 
After  recovery  Mr.  Merrill  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service,  having  served  for  eleven  months  and 
some  days.  After  returning  to  Maine  he  engaged 
in  boat-building  in  Bangor,  after  which  he  had  a 
boat-yard  of  his  own  in  Bucksport,  Me.,  for  three 
years.  Later  he  engaged  in  boat-building  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  Kennebunk.  that  state,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1871  went  to  Chicago.  111.,  where  he 
engaged  in  house-building  and  general  carpenter 
work.  At  Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  he  worked  in 
the  Kirby  shipyard  for  about  ten  years  as  ship 
carpenter,  and  in  1882  came  to  Astoria,  Ore.,  and 
worked  there  until  locating  with  his  family  in 
Portland  in  1883.  In  1891  he  started  a  boat- 
hotise  and  shop,  which  has  since  known  an  unin- 
terrupted season  of  prosperity.  He  both  builds 
and  rents  boats,  and  has  a  full  complement  of  all 
kinds  of  small  boats  suitable  for  pleasure  taking, 
including  the  naphtha  launches  Constitution  and 
Hartford,  and  about  thirty  rowboats. 

In  Portland.  Me.,  Mr.  Merrill  wa»  united  in 
marriage  with  Sarah  A.  Churchill,  a  native  of 
Portland,  and  of  this  union  there  have  been  born 
six  children,  viz. :  Gustavus  C,  in  business  with 
his  father ;  Clara  E. ;  Ira  C. ;  Alice  M.,  now  Mrs. 
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Rhoads,  of  San  Francisco ;  George  F. ;  and 
I'Vank.  All  of  the  sons  are  in  business  with  their 
father,  and  all  are  devoted  to  their  work  and  en- 
thusiastic over  all  things  pertaining  to  naviga- 
tion. Mr.  Merrill  was  made  a  Mason  in  Kenne- 
bunk,  Me.,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton Lodge  No.  46.  of  Portland.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  Independent  Order  Odd  Fel- 
lows ;  the  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen  of 
Grand  Haven,  Mich.,  and  the  Eastern  Star.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  national  politics,  and  is  a 
member  of  Sumner  Port,  G.  A.  R. 


W.  J.  LEWELLEN.  The  year  after  his 
father  came  from  the  east  and  settled  on  his  do- 
nation claim  near  Springwater,  Clackamas 
county,  W.  J.  Lewellen,  one  of  the  large  farmers 
and  successful  general  merchants  of  Spring- 
water,  was  born  October  16,  1853.  E.  B.  Lewel- 
len, the  father,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1823, 
and  died  on  his  farm  in  this  county  in  1894.  He 
was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  Missouri, 
to  which  state  his  father,  Jacob  L.  Lewellen,  had 
removed  when  his  son  was  four  years  of  age. 
After  an  uneventful  youth  in  Missouri  E.  B. 
Lewellen  crossed  the  plains  with  six  j-oke  of  oxen 
and  a  large  party  in  1852,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months'  trip  landed  near  Oregon  City.  One 
mile  south  of  Springwater  he  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  upon 
which  he  conducted  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Through 
his  industry  two  hundred  acres  of  his  land  was 
relieved  of  its  burden  of  timber  and  underbrush, 
and  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  were 
up-to-date  and  labor-saving.  Mr.  Lewellen  was 
a  Democrat  politically,  and  though  reared  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  became  a  Presbyterian  in  later 
life.  Thrice  married,  his  first  wife,  a  sister  of 
George  Shaver,  of  Portland,  died  after  two  years 
of  married  life.  His  second  wife,  Sarah  (Scott) 
Lewellen,  bore  him  four  children,  of  whom  John 
L.  lives  in  Oregon  City ;  W.  J.  lives  in  Spring- 
water  ;  Alfred  E.  is  deceased ;  and  the  only 
daughter  in  the  family  is  now  Mrs.  M  C.  Cor- 
nett,  of  Portland.  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  became  the 
third  Mrs.  Lewellen,  died  five  years  after  her 
husband.  Mr.  Lewellen  was  road  supervisor  and 
school  director  for  a  number  of  years,  and  filled 
quite  an  important  place  in  the  community  of 
Springwater. 

William  J.  Lewellen  lived  with  his  father  until 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  after  which  he  removed 
to  a  part  of  the  paternal  farm  and  undertook  in- 
dependent farming  and  stock-raising.  The  year 
1892  found  him  a  resident  of  SpringAvater,  where 
he  started  a  general  merchandise  store  on  a  small 
scale,  but  in  so  systematic  and  careful  a  manner 
that  his  present  success  was  a  foregone  conclu- 


sion. In  connection  with  the  store  he  has  also 
maintained  his  farming  interests,  and  at  present 
owns  and  operates  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  his  father's  original  donation  claim. 

In  1877  Mr.  Lewellen  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Jennie  Currin,  of  which  union  there  have 
been  born  three  children,  Ora,  George  and  Sal- 
lie.  Mrs.  Lewellen  is  a  daughter  of  George  Cur- 
rin, who  was  born  in  Grayson  county,  Va.,  March 
7,  1816,  and  who  emigrated  to  Missouri  when  a 
young  man.  In  1845  ^I^.  Currin  crossed  the 
plains  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  end  of  his  six 
months'  trip  located  at  what  is  now  Currinsville, 
taking  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  He  married  Lida  Wade,  and 
reared  a  large  family  of  children.  Mr.  Currin 
became  prominent  in  his  locality,  as  indicated  by 
the  town  named  in  his  honor,  and  by  the  numer- 
ous positions  of  trust  which  he  held  in  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Lewellen  is  a  Republican  in  na- 
tional politics,  but  in  local  elections  votes  inde- 
pendent of  party  lines.  He  is  a  member  and 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  contrib- 
utes to  the  extent  of  his  means  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  his  church. 


JOHN  A.  THORNBURGH,  manager  of  the 
flouring  mills  of  Forest  Grove  and  a  partner  in 
the  ownership  of  this  important  industry,  was 
born  in  Greenville,  Washington  county,  Ore. ; 
and  is  the  third  in  order  of  birth  in  the  family 
of  eight  children  born  unto  Ambers  and  Rebecca 
A.  (Neal)  Thornburgh.  Obed  C.  Thornburgh, 
the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  became  a  resident  of  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.  Ambers  Thornburgh  was  born  in 
eastern  Tennessee  and  in  the  year  1862  came  to  • 
this  state,  settling  in  Forest  Grove,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  sawmill  and  also  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  He  wedded  Rebecca  A.  Neal, 
a  native  of  Iowa,  and  their  marriage  was  blessed 
with  eight  children,  of  whom  six  are  yet  living. 

John  A.  Thornburgh,  of  this  review,  was  born 
March  i,  1872,  and  spent  his  childhood  davs  in 
Forest  Grove,  attending  its  public  schools  from 
the  time  that  he  was  six  years  of  age  until  he 
began  preparation  for  the  practical  affairs  of 
business  life  by  entering  the  Portland  Business 
College,  in  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1892.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  then  entered  upon  the  du- 
ties of  deputy  county  recorder,  serving  for  two 
years  under  Recorder  Calvin  Jack,  Jr.  He  after- 
ward spent  a  year  with  the  firm  of  Shipley  & 
Haines,  government  hay  contractors,  and  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1901,  he  bought  a  half  interest  in 
the  Crescent  Mills  as  a  partner  of  Mr.  Haines  and 
assumed  the  management  of  the  enterprise,  which 
has  since  been    conducted    under    his    guidance. 
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The  mill  has  a  capacity  of  sixty  barrels  per  day 
and  a  storage  capacity  of  sixty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain.  It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved 
machinery  and  modern  processes,  is  operated  by 
electricity  furnished  by  a  forty  horse-power 
motor,  and  is  a  splendid  plant,  turning  out  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  flour,  which  finds  a  ready  sale 
on  the  market.  The  flour  manufactured  is  of  a 
very  high  grade  and  known  throughout  Oregon 
as  the  Crescent  brand.  Mr.  Thornburgh  also 
owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  nine  miles 
north  of  Forest  Grove,  and  is  there  engaged  in 
the  growing  of  hay  and  grain. 

In  Forest  Grove  April  22,  1894,  was  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Thornburgh  and  Miss  Net- 
tie M.  Whitney,  a  native  of  Michigan.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Odd  Fellow?  Lodge  of  Hillsboro 
and  to  Griffin  Cabin  of  the  Native  Sons  of  Ore- 
gon, while  in  his  political  affiliations  he  is  a  Re- 
publican. Imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit 
which  has  led  to  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  northwest,  he  has  not  only  been  one  of  the 
active  and  enterprising  representatives  of  busi- 
ness interests  in  Forest  Grove  in  recent  years, 
but  has  also  been  the  promoter  of  public  move- 
ments and  measures  advancing  substantial  prog- 
ress and  upbuilding  here. 


JACOB  MAUSS.  Among  the  many  German- 
Americans  who  have  found  their  way  to  Oregon, 
and  to  whom  Washington  county  has  held  out 
large  inducements,  may  be  mentioned  Jacob 
Mauss,  owner  of  one  hundred  and  nine  acres  of 
land,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  under 
cultivation.  Mr.  Mauss  is  a  practical  and  scien- 
tific farmer,  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  times  in  his 
chosen  occupation.  He  is  in  favor  of  all  modern 
improvements  and  devices,  and  himself  has 
thought  of  many  ways  in  which  to  lighten  farm- 
ing burdens,  and  reduce  arduous  toil  to  pleas- 
urable work.  He  has  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
residence  on  his  property,  good  barns  and  out- 
houses, and  some  fine  agricultural  implements, 
(jeneral  farming,  dairying,  and  stock-raising  to 
some  extent,  are  followed  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess, and  from  the  apparent  prosperity,  neatness 
and  thrift  around  the  farm  it  is  evident  that  Mr. 
Mauss  regards  as  fortunate  his  decision  to  make 
the  northwest  his  home. 

In  a  typical  rural  home  in  Germany  Mr.  Mauss 
was  born  May  6.  1850,  and  in  his  youth  became 
inured  to  hard  work  and  little  diversion.  Never- 
theless, between  times,  he  managed  to  acquire  a 
fair  common-school  education,  and  upon  emi- 
grating to  America  in  187 1,  felt  well  equipped 
to  face  the  conditions  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land.  In  Iowa  he  found  employment  on 
a  farm  by  the  month,  and  from  one  place  went  to 
another,  his  excellent  service  making  him  a  de- 


sired hand  to  all  who  wanted  good  work.  For 
seven  years  he  continued  to  live  in  Iowa,  and  in 
1878  came  to  Oregon,  residing  on  a  rented  farm 
in  Washington  county  for  three  months.  He 
afterward  moved  to  his  present  farm,  or  rather 
eighty  acres  of  it,  which  was  entirely  covered  by 
brush  at  the  time  he  purchased  it,  and  to  this  has 
been  added  by  more  recent  purchase  until  at 
present  he  owns  one  hundred  and  nine  acres. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Mauss  was  formerly  Pauline 
Teft,  and  she  is  the  mother  of  five  children : 
Henry,  Mary,  Rosa,  Lucy  and  Katie.  Mr. 
Mauss  is  a  Democrat  in  national  politics,  and 
has  served  the  county  as  a  school  director  for 
several  years.  With  his  family  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


ISAAC  LEISY.  Two  and  one-half  miles 
northwest  of  Hillsboro  is  the  well-improved  farm 
of  Isaac  Leisy,  who  owns  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land  in  his  home  farm,  and  besides  owns 
a  tract  of  fifty-two  acres  in  another  part  of  the 
county.  From  timber  and  brush  Mr.  Leisy  has 
brought  about  the  present  state  of  development, 
has  fenced  his  property,  and  added  implements, 
buildings  and  all  appurtenances  which  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  splendid  agricultural 
supremacy  of  the  west.  Nor  have  the  eflorts  of 
this  honored  pioneer  farmer  been  confined  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  possessions,  for  the  welfare 
of  the  county  at  large  has  mingled  with  his 
thought  of  advancement,  and  his  time  and  money 
have  been  unstintingly  at  the  disposal  of  all 
worthy  efforts  at  advancement.  No  little  credit 
for  the  fine  condition  of  the  public  thoroughfares 
is  due  to  Mr.  Leisy,  who  appreciates  the  extent 
to  which  roads  are  an  indication  of  the  character 
and  enterprise  of  the  farmers  who  live  along 
them. 

Mr.  Leisy  comes  from  the  time-honored  Lan- 
caster county,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  January 
25,  1822,  and  where  he  lived  for  thirteen  years. 
His  family  then  removed  to  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools.  When  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  he  began  working  on  other  than 
the  home  farm,  and  from  then  on  until  1850  he 
received  the  average  monthly  wages,  which  he 
saved,  and  thus  made  some  headway  towards 
better  things.  During  1850  he  became  a  member 
of  a  party  of  five  who  started  across  the  plains 
with  two  wagons  and  four  teams  of  oxen,  the 
party  bringing  up  after  five  months  at  the  middle 
fork  of  the  American  river,  where  Mr.  Leisy 
mined  for  about  three  months.  He  then  came  to 
Washington  county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Hills- 
boro worked  out  until  1854.  The  following  eight 
years  were  spent  on  a  homestead  taken  up  on  the 
east  fork  of  Dairy  creek,  from  where  he  removed 
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to  the  farm  where  he  now  lives.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Washington  county  he  has  also  im- 
proved two  other  farms,  which  he  afterward 
disposed  of. 

On  his  farm  Mr.  Leisy  has  a  comfortable  and 
commodious    rural    residence,    cared    for   by   his 
wife,  Esther  (Marsh)  Leisy.    Nine  children,  five 
sons  and  four  daughters,  have  been  born  into  the 
family,  all  of  whom  were  given  good  educations, 
and  every  advantage  within  the  power  of  their 
parents.    All  are  living  and  are  named  as  follows 
Roseilla,  wife  of  George  Hathorn ;  Henry  W. 
Nettie,  wife  of  William  Montgomery ;  Daniel  E. 
Flora,  wife  of  Dwight  Pomeroy ;  Wealthy,  wife 
of  John  Long;  Isaac  Burr;  Perry  J.;  and  Doug- 
las.   Mr.  Leisy  has  been  a  Republican  since  i860, 
and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  James  K. 
Polk.      For    many    years    he   held    the    ofiice    of 
school  director  in  his  district. 


CHARLES  MAYGER.  No  more  inspiring 
example  of  the  man  who  has  developed  under 
strenuous  western  conditions  is  available  for 
those  who  travel  the  uphill  road  to  success  un- 
aided by  the  influence  of  friends  or  the  material 
advantage  of  money,  than  is  furnished  by  the 
career  of  Charles  Mayger,  founder  of  the  town 
of  that  name,  and  one  of  the  very  early  pioneers 
of  the  intrepid  great  northwest. 

The  saying  that  "once  a  sailor  always  a  sailor" 
is  disproved  by  the  career  of  Mr.  Mayger,  whose 
versatility  has  enabled  him  to  be  as  enthusiastic 
a  follower  of  land  opportunities  as  he  is  of  those 
of  the  sea.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  sailed  away 
from  his  native  France,  where  he  was  born  De- 
cember 25,  1829,  the  vessel  flying  the  American 
colors.  During  his  ten  years  before  the  mast 
he  visited  nearly  every  country  bordering  on  the 
sea  in  both  hemispheres,  and  during  his  travels 
picked  up  more  than  the  average  amount  of  in- 
formation. When  Mr.  Mayger  came  to  the 
Puget  Sound  country  in  1849,  there  were  but 
half  a  dozen  people  in  Olympia,  and  not  a  settler 
had  as  yet  realized  the  importance  or  advantage 
of  locating  in  either  Seattle  or  Tacoma.  Mr. 
Mayger  was  employed  in  a  sawmill  for  a  time 
and  in  1850  located  in  what  is  now  Cowlitz 
county.  Wash.,  across  the  river  from  where  he 
now  lives.  Here  he  wisely  started  a  logging 
business,  and  for  twenty  years,  or  until  1870,  his 
camp  was  about  the  busiest  concern  in  all  the 
I  northwestern  country.  Large  areas  of  timber 
were  "^elled  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
trade,  and  great  clearings  took  the  place  of  prim- 
eval density.  In  1870  Mr.  Mayger  removed  to 
Portland,  where  he  worked  in  the  mills  for  five 
years,  and  then  took  up  the  homestead  near 
where  he  now  lives.  In  time  he  formed  the  May- 
ger Wood  and  Logging  Company,  which  com- 


pany has  cut  up  eighteen  quarter  sections  of 
timber  around  Mayger.  In  1888  was  started 
the  general  merchandise  store  so  well  and  fav- 
orably known  in  this  county,  which  is  now  being 
run  by  the  sons  of  the  founder.  Thus  a  num- 
ber of  important  enterprises  have  been  inaug- 
urated by  this  far-sighted  and  shrewd  business 
man  and  pioneer,  all  of  which  have  proved  par- 
ticularly necessary  and  helpful  to  his  county  and 
state.  Although  practically  retired,  Mr.  May- 
ger still  holds  the  office  of  postmaster  of  Mayger, 
and  in  addition  to  this  has  held  various  Repub- 
lican offices.  While  in  Washington  territory 
he  was  commissioner  of  Cowlitz  county  for  two 
terms,  an  office  fraught  with  great  responsibil- 
ity during  that  unsettled  time. 

November  17,  1853,  Mr.  Mayger  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Minerva  Kellum,  and  of  this 
union  there  were  born  twelve  children,  as  fol- 
lows :  Margaret  Jane,  wife  of  Alex  McAyeal ; 
Charles  W. ;  Alice,  deceased ;  Ira,  deceased ; 
Laura  May,  deceased ;  George  G. ;  Jessie  G.,  wife 
of  J.  McGinnis ;  Minnie  E.,  wife  of  Fred  Haas ; 
Hattie  E.,  deceased ;  Nillie ;  George  Alex,  de- 
ceased ;  and  Eva,  wife  of  Wiley  Bushong.  With 
keen  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  ed- 
ucation, Mr.  Mayger  has  surrounded  his  children 
with  every  opportunity  for  improving  themselves, 
and  all  have  reflected  credit  upon  their  admirable 
home  teaching  and  school  advantages.  The  name 
of  Charles  Mayger  is  enrolled  among  the  captains 
of  industry  of  this  great  state,  and  among  those 
pioneers  whose  courage  and  daring  opened  up  in- 
numerable vistas  of  usefulness  and  honor  to  more 
recent  arrivals  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 


REV.  CLINTON  KELLY.  This  pioneer  of 
the  northwest  was  born  in  Pulaski  county,  Ky., 
June  15,  1808,  and  in  early  manhood  was  con- 
verted, becoming  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  a  licensed  minister  in  the 
denomination.  Ere  attention  had  been  attracted 
to  the  Pacific  coast  through  the  discovery  of  gold 
he  resolved  to  seek  a  home  here.  In  this  decision 
he  was  influenced  by  his  desire  to  remove  from 
the  surroundings  of  a  slave  state.  After  having 
carefully  prepared  for  the  long  journey,  he  took 
up  the  line  of  march  in  October,  1847,  having 
three  wagons  and  four  yoke  of  oxen  for  each. 
When  the  approach  of  cold  weather  rendered 
progress  impracticable  he  stopped  in  Cass  county. 
Mo.,  but  resumed  the  journey  early  in  the  spring 
of  1848.  Slowly  the  little  party  wended  its  way 
along  the  old  Fort  pass  and  the  old  immigrant 
road  to  Boise  City.  With  his  family  were  others 
seeking  new  homes  in  the  west,  there  being  alto- 
gether about  sixty  men  in  the  expedition,  during 
the  trip  through  the  Blue  mountains. 

On  his  arrival  in  Oregon  Mr.  Kellv  took  up  a 
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section  of  government  land  which  he  secured  as 
a  donation  claim.  The  Powell  Valley  road  now 
runs  through  this  land.  As  soon  as  he  had  put 
up  a  log  cabin  he  began  to  clear  the  land,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  up  farming  pursuits.  The 
first  house  that  he  built  was  20x32,  with  a  clap- 
board roof.  Later  it  was  replaced  by  a  more 
commodious  and  comfortable  structure.  While 
the  improvement  of  his  land  consumed  almost  his 
entire  time,  yet  he  never  neglected  his  religious 
work,  but  continued  to  preach  and  teach  the 
Gospel  as  opportunity  afforded.  His  sincere,  up- 
right life  won  him  many  friends,  and  even  those 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  constrained  to  admire  his 
earnest,  self-sacrificing  spirit  and  devotion  to  the 
cause.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  June  19,  1875, 
he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  Three  times 
married,  his  first  wife  was  Mary  Baston,  who 
died  in  Kentucky.  Five  children  were  born  of 
their  union,  one  of  whom  is  living.  His  second 
wife  was  Jane  Burns,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
and  by  his  third  wife,  Maria  M.  Crane,  he  had 
nine  children. 


PLYMPTON  KELLY.  From  the  surround- 
ings of  his  youth,  near  Somerset,  Pulaski  county, 
Ky.,  which  was  also  the  place  of  his  birth,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1828,  Plympton  Kelly  accompanied  his 
father,  Rev.  Clinton  Kelly,  to  Oregon  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years.  There  remains  in  his  mind  to 
this  day  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  tedious 
and  even  perilous  trip,  made  in  a  prairie  schooner, 
drawn  by  oxen.  Few  had  preceded  the  expedi- 
tion over  the  plains  and  across  the  mountains.  In 
the  aspect  of  Oregon  there  was  not  much  that 
was  inviting.  Heavy  forest  growths  covered  the 
land,  and  no  pioneer  could  hope  to  succeed  unless 
he  was  sturdy  of  frame  and  stout  of  muscle. 
There  were  five  sons  in  the  Kelly  family,  all 
eager,  industrious  and  ambitious,  so  they  were 
able  to  heartily  supplement  the  efforts  of  their 
father,  although  two  died  the  fall  of  their  arrival. 
Plympton  assisted  in  clearing  the  home  farm, 
and  when  it  was  in  a  condition  which  rendered 
cultivation  possible  he  took  up  life  for  himself. 
In  1850  he  entered  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  government  land  for  himself,  and  on  this  he 
now  resides,  near  Palestine,  Multnomah  county. 
.\bout  the  first  improvement  was  the  building  of 
a  log  cabin,  and  he  then  set  about  clearing  the 
land.  Since  that  time  he  has  put  under  the  plow 
nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  land.  The  value  of 
this  property  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  fine  spring  and  his  cabin  was  erected 
near  this  spring.  In  1882  he  made  improvements 
on  another  part  of  the  farm  and  established  his 
home  there. 

July   4,    1864,   he   married    Miss   Elizabeth   A. 


Qark,  a  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Nancy 
(Hitchens)  Clark.  Mrs.  Kelly  is  a  niece  of  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Kingsley,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1851,  in 
company  with  her  husband,  as  a  Methodist  mis- 
sionary. She  was  born  at  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 
Prior  to  her  marriage  she  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  during  the  winter  of  1863-64  taught  in  a 
log  cabin  on  ^Mount  Tabor,  with  but  sixteen  pu- 
pils, while  the  district  included  all  of  IMount 
Tabor,  Alontavilla,  Russellville,  South  Mount 
Tabor  and  part  of  the  east  side  district.  As  a 
result  of  her  union  with  Mr.  Kelly  she  has  be- 
come the  mother  of  the  following  children  :  Eu- 
doxia  Amelia,  the  wife  of  Alfred  Niblin ;  Calu- 
met and  Clinton,  both  deceased ;  ]\Iary,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Howitt.  of  Gresham ;  Harriet,  de- 
ceased ;  and  James  Garfield,  who  is  at  home  with 
his  parents. 

During  the  Indian  wars  of  1855-56  ]\Ir.  Kelly 
served  as  a  corporal  under  Colonel  Nesbit  and 
Colonel  Cornelius.  The  volunteer  soldiers 
marched  from  The  Dalles,  through  the  Indian 
country  into  the  Walla  Walla  valley,  where  they 
spent  the  winter.  During  the  latter  part  of  De- 
cember, 1855,  they  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians 
that  lasted  for  four  days,  and  although  the  In- 
dians outnumbered  the  whites,  the  latter  gained 
their  victory.  Mr.  Kelly  can  relate  many  very 
interesting  stories  of  those  days,  and  although 
history  states  there  were  more  white  men  than 
red,  he  says  he  was  in  a  position  to  judge  the 
two  forces  and  says  he  is  quite  sure  the  forces 
were  equally  divided. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kelly  votes  with  the  Republican 
party.  Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  JNIethodist 
Episcopal  denomination,  he  followed  his  father's 
example  by  becoming  an  exhorter,  preaching  in 
local  churches  and  also  aiding  much  in  the  Sun- 
day-school work.  His  life  has  been  one  of  great 
activity,  and  like  all  pioneers  he  has  had  much 
hard  work  to  do.  The  clearing  of  his  farm  did 
not  prove  a  sinecure,  as  all  can  testify  who  have 
been  obliged  to  dig  out  hundreds  of  stumps  be- 
fore the  soil  can  be  cleared.  The  reward  of  his 
industry  is  to  be  seen  in  his  one  hundred  acres  of 
finely  cultivated  land.  In  addition  to  this  im- 
proved acreage  he  has  fifty  acres  in  the  farm  that 
have  not  yet  been  placed  under  cultivation. 


\\TLLIAM  T.  LEGG.  None  of  the  fanners 
whose  untiring  zeal  and  well-directed  energies 
have  helped  to  develop  the  resources  of  Oregon 
retain  a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  very  early 
days  of  her  awakening  than  does  William  T. 
Legg,  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  prosperous 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Multnomah  county.  His 
memory  travels  back  to  the  time  when,  twelve 
years  of  age,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and 
uncle.  John  Bozorth.  across  the  plains  with  three 
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ox  teams,  one  wagon  and  some  cattle,  and  how, 
at  the  Platte  river,  the  oxen  and  cattle  ran  away 
one  night  and  got  mixed  up  in  a  buffalo  stam- 
pede. To  continue  the  journey  the  party  had  but 
one  pair  of  oxen,  but  were  fortunately  able  to 
borrow  animals  from  others  comprising  the  band, 
and  thus  were  enabled  to  make  their  way  via  the 
Columbia  river  to  \'ancouver.  The  mother  set- 
tled on  the  Columbia  bottom  lands  in  1850,  taking 
up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  which  her  son  eventually  aided  in  clearing. 
The  conditions  were  crude  and  unpromising,  the 
neighbors  remote,  and  trial  and  deprivation  were 
among  the  expected  rather  than  the  unexpected 
things.  When  young  Legg  came  to  Portland  in 
1849  he  was  obliged  to  travel  by  boat,  and  for 
many  years  that  was  the  method  of  reaching  the 
city.  Grain  was  also  taken  there  by  boat,  be- 
cause there  were  absolutely  no  roads  at  that  time, 
and  transportation  was  at  best  inadequate  and 
tedious.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  Mr. 
Legg  began  working  on  other  than  the  home 
farm,  and  after  his  marriage  to  Christina  Johns, 
in  1859,  rented  a  place  for  a  couple  of  years, 
later  settling  in  Clarke  county.  Wash.,  for  a  year. 
He  then  came  back  to  Oregon,  and  the  following 
year  bought  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres  of 
land  in  section  7,  along  the  Columbia  river,  which 
he  improved,  and  upon  which  he  lived  until  1878. 
The  farm  upon  which  he  now  lives  then  became 
his  property,  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  five 
acres  in  the  home  tract  and  forty  acres  in  another 
tract.  Here  he  has  engaged  extensively  in 
dairying  and  general  farming  for  many  years, 
but  latterly  has  retired  from  the  strenuous  duties 
which  have  contributed  to  his  usefulness  and 
prosperity.  He  has  seen  the  city  of  Portland  de- 
velop from  a  town  of  a  few  scattering  houses  to 
one  of  the  magnificent  industrial  centers  of  the 
west,  and  the  valley  of  which  he  is  an  honored 
resident  yield  up  its  riches  in  the  wake  of  the 
cleared  timber  and  human  ingenuity. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Legg  is  based  upon  his 
own  efforts,  and  upon  nis  ability  to  grasp  the  op- 
portunities by  which  he  was  surrounded.  Born 
in  Lewis  county,  Mo.,  August  27,  1835,  his  father 
was  already  deceased,  and  his  mother  was  left 
with  him,  her  only  child,  in  comparatively  poor 
circumstances.  The  mother  subsequently  married 
David  Dort,  with  whom  she  removed  to  Hancock 
county,  111.,  when  her  son  was  four  years  of 
age.  After  a  residence  of  two  years  the  fam- 
ily removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa, 
where  the  step-father  died,  and  where  they  lived 
until  the  removal  to  Oregon  in  April,  1847.  Mrs. 
Legg's  third  husband  was  John  Lance,  who  died 
the  year  the  family  came  west.  For  her  fourth 
husband  she  married  Eden  Alillard,  who  died  in 
1868,  again  leaving  her  a  widow,  and  her  death 
occurred  in  1871,  while  in  Clarke  county.  Wash. 


William  Legg,  the  father  of  William  T.,  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  his  wife  was  formerly 
Elizabeth  Bozorth.  Six  children  have  been  born 
to  William  T.  Legg  and  his  wife,  Christina 
(Johns)  Legg,  viz.:  Frank,  a  resident  of  East 
Portland  ;  Laura,  the  wife  of  Frank  Powell ;  John 
A.,  who  died,  aged  ten  months ;  Frederick,  a 
druggist  of  Salem;  Burton,  the  manager  of  his 
father's  farm ;  and  Jesse,  a  soldier  in  the  National 
Guards,  who  enlisted  in  January,  1899,  and  in 
January,  1890,  went  to  the  Philippines  in  the  hos- 
pital corps. 


W.  C.  JOHNSON  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  his 
birth  having  occurred  in  Cooper  county,  April  4, 
1833.  His  father  was  a  farmer  by  occupation 
and  died  when  the  son  was  but  five  years  of  age. 
Five  years  later  the  mother  was  also  called  to 
her  final  rest,  and  thus  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years  Mr.  Johnson  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  and  started  out  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  In  the  struggle  he  has  come  off  victorious, 
for  he  possesses  sterling  characteristics  and  un- 
tiring energy  and  purpose.  He  began  working 
by  the  month  as  a  farm  hand,  and  was  also  em- 
ployed at  driving  stock,  following  those  pursuits 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  hoping 
that  he  might  have  better  opportunities  in  the  far 
west,  he  started  with  friends  for  Oregon.  The 
history  of  travel  common  at  that  time  gives  a 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  party  made  a 
journey  across  the  plains.  They  had  seven  yoke 
of  oxen  and  in  this  slow,  laborious  way  they  pro- 
ceeded, mile  after  mile,  over  the  long  distance 
that  separates  the  Mississippi  valley  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  At  Umatilla  some  Indians  stole  a 
horse  and  blanket  belonging  to  Mr.  Johnson,  but 
the  savages  did  not  commit  any  greater  depreda- 
tions and  the  party  thankfully  escaped  with  their 
lives.  On  the  15th  of  September,  1852,  they 
reached  Salem,  having  been  upon  the  way  from 
the  4th  of  May. 

After .  coming  to  Oregon  Mr.  Johnson  was 
employed  at  making  rails,  following  that  pursuit 
for  about  ten  years,  and  thus  he  gained  a  start 
and  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  for  his 
future  prosperity.  He  wedded  Miss  Mary  Ger- 
ish,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  unto  them  has  been 
born  one  child,  James  A.,  who  is  now  a  resident 
of  Forest  Grove.  It  was  in  the  year  1853  that 
Mr.  Johnson  took  up  his  abode  in  Washington 
county  and  here  he  purchased  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  near  Gaston,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  wild  and  unimproved.  He  has 
owned  altogether  eight  farms  in  Washington 
county,  and  throughout  an  active  business  career 
his  labors  have  been  very  effective  in  promoting 
the  cultivation  and  improvements  upon  his  place, 
having  these  various  tracts  of  land  under  a  high 
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state  of  cultivation.  He  now  has  in  the  home 
place  one  hundred  and  six  acres  devoted  to  gen- 
eral farming,  and  he  is  likewise  a  successful 
stock-raiser,  making  a  specialty  of  Angora  goats 
and  Cotswold  sheep. 

In  1856  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  upon  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  and  later  he  married 
Elizabeth  Williams,  who  was  born  in  Missouri. 
Her  death  occurred  in  April,  1898.  In  his  family 
are  seven  children :  Florence  J.,  who  resides 
upon  a  farm  adjoining  her  father's  land ;  Martha 
A.,  who  is  now  living  in  Dilley ;  William  T.,  of 
Malheur  county ;  Rosa  A.,  who  has  departed  this 
life ;  Frank  W.,  at  home ;  Thomas  S.,  of  Malheur 
county ;  and  Elmer  C,  whose  farm  adjoins  the 
old  home-place. 

In  political  views  Mr.  Johnson  is  independent. 
He  has  served  as  road  supervisor  for  several 
years  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
His  life  record  shows  the  force  of  perseverance 
and  energy  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  for 
through  those  lines  he  has  become  the  owner  of  a 
comfortable  competence  and  a  good  property. 


WILLIAM  LARSON.  In  Sweden,  April  20, 
1839,  occurred  the  birth  of  William  Larson,  who 
was  reared  on  the  home  farm,  and  there  grew  to 
a  sturdy  manhood,  such  as  an  outdoor  life  only 
can  give.  In  1869  he  came  to  America,  landing 
in  New  York.  At  once  striking  out  for  the  west, 
he  made  his  first  halt  in  Kansas,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  one  year  in  constructing  railroads, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  and  for 
four  years  was  employed  as  a  stone-mason.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  time  he  came  to  Oregon, 
working  in  the  gas  plant  at  Portland  for  two 
years,  and  then,  in  1877,  bought  ten  acres  of  his 
present  place,  near  Palestine.  When  he  first  saw 
the  land  it  was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  but 
by  persistent  effort  he  has  transformed  it  into  a 
habitable  tract  and  feels  well  repaid  for  the  hard 
work  which  he  expended  upon  it.  In  1887  he 
purchased  twenty  acres  more,  one  mile  south  of 
the  original  tract.  This  was  also  heavily  tim- 
bered, but  has  since  been  cleared.  Altogether  he 
owns  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Multnomah 
county,  ten  acres  being  planted  to  strawberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries  and  cher- 
ries. 

Mr.  Larson  was  married  to  Miss  Matilda  An- 
derson, whose  birth  occurred  in  Sweden.  They 
became  the  parents  of  ten  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living.  Augustus  makes  his  home  in 
this  county ;  John  went  to  Alaska  to  seek  his  for- 
tune and  is  interested  in  mines  there ;  Josephine 
became  the  wife  of  George  Pickett  and  resides  in 
Seattle ;  Henry  makes  his  home  in  Gresham ; 
Emma  is  still  at  home  with  her  parents ;  and 
Cliarlcs  and  Theodore  complete  the  list  of  those 


living.  Hilda  and  Annie  died  in  childhood,  and 
Hilda,  another  child  of  that  name,  passed  away 
when  nineteen  years  of  age.  When  ^Ir.  Peterson 
was  county  road  supervisor  Mr.  Larson  held  the 
position  of  foreman  for  some  time.  He  has  also 
been  road  overseer.  In  political  matters  he  gives 
his  vote  and  the  weight  of  his  influence  in  behalf 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  holds  membership 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  and  is  also  identified  with 
the  Grange. 


SAMUEL  A.  MILES.  No  more  honored 
name  adorns  the  pages  of  the  history  of  Columbia 
county  than  that  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Miles,  who  has 
not  only  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  apparent 
opportunities,  but  has  penetrated  into  grooves  of 
activity  discernable  only  to  those  of  far-sighted 
and  more  than  ordinary  penetration.  Arriving 
in  this  state  with  available  assets  amounting  to 
less  than  a  dollar,  Mr.  Miles  is  to-day  rated  as 
the  wealthiest  man  in  Columbia  county,  and  his 
rise  from  comparative  obscurity  to  a  place  of  per- 
sonal and  business  eminence  is  interestingly  inter- 
woven with  the  most  substantial  development  of 
one  of  the  garden  spots  of  Oregon. 

In  Pulaski  county,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born  on 
a  farm  near  the  present  site  of  Somerset,  the 
county  seat  of  Pulaski  county,  September  17, 
1830,  Mr.  Miles  lived  with  his  parents  until  nine 
years  of  age,  when  they  removed  to  a  farm  near 
Macon  City,  Macon  county.  Mo.  Extremely 
pioneer  conditions  prevailed  in  Missouri  about 
this  time,  and  the  most  palatial  residences  of  the 
settler  were  not  far  removed  from  puncheon- 
floored  and  clapboard-roofed  log  cabins.  It  was 
with  a  feeling  of  opening  up  chances  that  the 
youth  started  away  with  a  caravan  bound  for  the 
land  of  the  western  sea  and  future  orange  groves, 
but  instead  of  locating  in  California  as  the  party 
had  intended,  they  veered  ofif  at  Pacific  Springs, 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  headed  for  Oregon. 
This  change  of  plans  was  due  to  adverse  reports 
from  the  gold  fields,  and  die  travelers  had  more 
faith  in  the  prospects  mapped  out  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  Oregon. 
From  Oregon  City  Mr.  Miles  came  down  the 
river  to  Portland,  which  at  that  immature  time 
consisted  of  seventeen  box  houses  located  among 
logs  and  stumps  along  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
street.  September  23,  1850,  the  boarding-house  of 
F.  Perry,  at  Milton,  one  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  St.  Helens,  had  a  stranger  guest  at  its  festive 
board,  who,  had  he  been  asked  for  a  dollar, 
the  usual  price  of  meals  served  at  Perrv's.  must 
needs  have  departed  with  a  full  stomach,  but  an 
empty  pocket.  It  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Miles  in 
time  paid  for  this  layout,  for  he  continued  to  live 
in  the  vicinity  for  eight  years,  and  during  that 
time  worked  for  many  people,  among  them  being 
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this  same  Francis  Perry  and  H.  M.  Knighton, 
the  first  proprietor  of  the  town  site.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Miles  to  reap  a  fortune  during 
the  mining  excitement  of  the  Rogue  river  in  1852 
was  frustrated,  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians, in  consequence  of  which  himself  and  part- 
ner, William  Kane,  were  obliged  to  beat  a  hasty 
and  undignified  retreat  through  the  waters  of  the 
Jumpoflf  Joe  creek.  He  then  returned  by  foot 
to  St.  Helens,  and  went  to  hewing  timber  for  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  driving  oxen. 

Conscious  of  a  deficiency  in  his  education,  Mr. 
Miles  started  in  to  attend  school  in  1854  under 
Professor  Condon,  but  after  three  weeks  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  Port  Offord  on  the  Rogue  river, 
which  he  reached  March  28.  His  arrival  in  the 
town  was  characterized  by  considerable  damp- 
ness and  discouragement,  for  the  small  boat 
which  was  to  convey  them  ashore  from  the 
steamer  was  overloaded  and  he  was  washed  over- 
board and  was  obliged  to  swim  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile.  After  working  in  a  saw-mill 
in  Port  Offord  for  some  time  Mr.  Miles  returned 
to  St.  Helens,  and  the  following  year,  in  1855, 
participated  in  a  battle  with  the  Indians  just 
across  the  river,  in  which  contest  eight  Indians 
were  taken  prisoners  and  three  killed.  Mr.  Miles 
was  variously  employed  at  St.  Helens  until  i860, 
in  which  year  he  became  the  owner  of  half  of  the 
Daniel  Wilson  donation  claim  on  Deer  Island. 
This  property  was  utilized  for  a  stock  ranch,  and 
he  conducted  his  enterprise  on  an  extensive  and 
profitable  scale.  The  stock  business  may  be  said 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  large  fortune  of  this 
intrepid  pioneer,  the  gaining  of  which  has  been 
intercepted  by  many  setbacks,  discouraging  in- 
deed to  one  less  stout  of  heart.  On  the  night  of 
December  14,  1885,  fire  destroyed  the  Miles 
home,  the  savings  of  twenty  years,  including 
$1,000  in  county  warrants,  and  treasures  upon 
which  no  intrinsic  value  could  be  placed.  Noth- 
ing daunted,  this  was  not  allowed  to  dampen  the 
ardor  or  deter  the  progress  of  Mr.  Miles'  accu- 
mulation, for  other  opportunities  came  his  way, 
and  were  seized  with  avidity  and  consummate 
understanding.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature 
has  been  gained  at  somewhat  of  a  loss,  as  most 
money  loaners  can  testify.  On  several  occasions 
his  only  interest  on  capital  loaned  has  been  expe- 
rience, a  considerable  amount  of  principal  also 
being  swallowed  up  in  this  same  invaluable  com- 
modity. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Miles  has  a  fine  faith 
in  the  general  integrity  of  his  fellow-men,  and  a 
happy  and  inspiring  optimism  seems  to  emanate 
from  his  genial  and  always  helpful  personality. 
Thinking,  striving,  saving  and  working  have 
made  up  the  guiding  elements  of  his  life,  and 
thus  his  wife  and  himself  have  an  abundance, 
and  his  children  have  been  started  upon  their 
various  ways  with  splendid  fundamental  training, 


the  blessings  of  fond  parents,  and  substantial  aid 
from  a  generous  and  successful  father. 

The  home  life  of  Mr.  Miles  has  been  a  particu- 
larly harmonious  one,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
the  head  of  the  house  has  always  conceded  the 
important  part  taken  by  his  wife  in  fashioning 
his  career  and  assisting  him  in  the  uphill  road. 
The  marriage  occurred  February  2,  1862,  be- 
tween Mr.  Miles  and  Elizabeth  Peacher,  with 
whom  he  commenced  housekeeping  in  St.  Helens. 
Of  this  union  there  have  been  born  eleven  chil- 
dren :  Mary  E.  is  the  wife  of  Marion  E.  Butler, 
of  Portland ;  Francis  lives  in  Portland ;  Rebecca 
J.  is  the  wife  of  Guy  W.  Cole;  William  A.  lives 
in  Portland ;  Cora  is  the  wife  of  A.  J.  Rupert,  of 
Seattle ;  Lucy  is  the  wife  of  Elmer  B.  Wharton, 
of  Spokane,  Wash.;  Samuel  A.,  Jr.,  died  Novem- 
ber 24,  1877;  the  next  child  died  in  infancy; 
Bertha  L.,  deceased,  April  21,  1877;  Grace  H. 
is  living  at  home,  as  is  also  Eugene.  Mr.  Miles 
has  been  associated  with  the  Democratic  party 
ever  since  casting  his  first  vote,  and  he  has  always 
strenuously  maintained  the  principles  and  best 
tenets  of  his  party.  He  was  elected  sheriflf  of 
Columbia  county  in  June,  1862,  and  during  his 
eight  years  of  service  in  this  capacity  was  also 
tax-collector.  For  eight  years  he  promoted  the 
cause  of  education  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  during  a  part  of  that  time  was  chair- 
man of  the  board.  Four  times  since  living  in  the 
great  northwest,  Mr.  Miles  has  journeyed  across 
the  mountains  to  his  old  home  in  Missouri,  re- 
turning always  with  renewed  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  northwest  in  which  he  has  suffered  much, 
lost  much,  but  gained  infinitely  more. 


CHARLES  MUCKLE.  A  career  worthy  of 
inspiring  like  effort  in  all  struggling  young  lives 
is  that  of  Charles  Muckle,  who  traces  his  abso- 
lute independence  back  to  his  eleventh  year,  and 
who  is  justly  proud  of  the  grit  and  determination 
which  have  placed  him  among  the  foremost  lum- 
ber men  of  St.  Helens.  A  native  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  Mr.  Muckle  was  born  August  12,  1846, 
and  is  a  son  of  James  and  Katie  (Charles) 
Muckle,  natives  of  England,  and  the  former 
born  July  26,  1809. 

The  many-sided  abilities  of  James  Muckle,  Sr., 
have  won  him  the  old  fashioned  appellation  of 
Jack  of  all  trades.  He  was  brought  to  Canada 
by  his  parents  during  his  tenth  year,  settling  in 
Quebec,  where  his  marriage  eventually  occurred. 
He  became  interested  in  the  lumber  business  in 
that  northern  city,  and  served  as  township  officer 
for  many  years.  In  1876  he  removed  from  Can- 
ada to  St.  Helens,  Columbia  county,  where  his 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  but 
where  he  is  still  living  with  his  son,  Charles,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-three  years.     Nevertheless,  in 
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spite  of  his  extreme  age,  he  is  enjoying  good 
health,  and  is.  in  the  possession  of  all  of  his  facul- 
ties. To  himself  and  wife  were  born  the  following 
children :  Robert,  of  Tennessee ;  James,  of  Port- 
land;  William,  of  Rainier;  George  W.,  of  St. 
Helens ;  Charles :  Anna,  the  wife  of  R.  Cox  of  St. 
Helens;  Eliza,  the  wife  of  D.  J.  Switzer  of  St. 
Helens;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Jacob  George  of 
North  Albino;  Margaret,  deceased;  Jane,  de- 
ceased; and  Thomas,  deceased. 

At  the  immature  age  of  eleven  Charles  Muckle 
was  bringing  in  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  board  and 
clothes.  In  1866  himself  and  brother  James  es- 
tablished a  sort  of  silent  partnership,  and  started 
forth  upon  a  combined  career  which  has  been 
amicably  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  With 
their  small  worldly  possessions  the  boys  left  the 
home  farm  in  Canada,  and  after  experimenting 
for  a  short  time  in  Ohio  traveled  further  to  Wis- 
consin, where  they  became  interested  in  lum- 
bering. The  three  years  in  the  lumber  camps  of 
Wisconsin  gave  them  an  insight  into  possibili- 
ties as  yet  unsounded,  and  they  determined  to 
seek  a  field  of  operations  in  the  great  lumbering 
district  around  \'ancouver.  Wash.  For  seven 
years  they  profited  by  the  resources  of  this  well 
favored  locality,  when,  rich  in  experience,  and 
fairly  well  to  do  financially,  they  came  to  Port- 
land July  26,  1870,  and  to  St.  Helens  in  1874, 
and  have  since  been  identified  With  the  largest 
lumbering  concern  in  the  town.  The  brothers 
are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  this  state,  where 
thev  are  well  known,  and  where  their  business 
integrity  is  above  reproach.  They  are  among 
the  conservative  and  substantial  money-makers 
of  this  country,  and  have  built  up  a  business  de- 
stined to  increasingly  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity. At  the  present  time  James  Muckle  makes 
his  home  in  Portland,  where  he  oversees  the  large 
timber  interests  of  the  firm. 

Charles  Muckle  is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
but  has  always  been  too  busy  to  either  desire  or 
accept  political  preferment.  He  is  fraternally 
connected  with  the  Masons,  and  in  religion  is  a . 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  Mr.  Muckle 
owns  farm  as  well  as  timber  land,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  development 
of  his  adopted  state.  He  is  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, his  many  admirable  traits  of  character 
having  drawn  to  him  and  kept,  many  warm 
friends. 


GEORGE  W.  FORCE.  The  name  of  George 
W.  Force  has  been  associated  with  a  number  of 
important  western  enterprises,  chief  among 
which  is  that  of  pork  packing,  conducted  in  East 
Portland  and  Vancouver.  He  is  now  living  on 
his  farm  on  the  south  side  of  Columbia  river, 
opposite  Vancouver,  Wash.,  where  he  was  born 


and  raised.  Tliis  honored  and  very  enterpris- 
ing member  of  the  community  of  Multnomah 
county  is  a  native  son  of  this  section  of  Oregon, 
and  was  born  May  29,  1849,  ^  son  of  George  W. 
and  Susan  (Wolfe)  Force,  natives  respectively 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  latter 
of  whom  died  on  the  4th  of  Alarch.  1868,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

George  W.  Force  was  a  man  of  leading  char- 
acteristics, and  materially  impressed  his  general 
worth  upon  all  people  and  things  with  which  he 
had  to  do.  A  shoemaker  by  trade,  he  followed 
his  calling  in  several  parts  of  the  middle  west, 
and  in  connection  therewith  carried  on  general 
farming  and  stock-raising.  That  he  was  far- 
sighted  and  ambitious  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
as  earlv  as  1845,  before  the  general  emigration 
westward,  he  joined  a  large  train  of  others 
equally  desirous  of  broader  opportunities,  and 
braved  the  six  months'  trip  across  the  plains. 
Landing  at  The  Dalles,  he  engaged  in  boating 
emigrants  down  the  river  to  Portland  for  a 
couple  of  years,  from  1847  to  1848.  and  event- 
uallv  became  master  of  a  line  of  boats  called  the 
Captain  Force  Hudson  Bay  Boat  Company.  After 
going  out  of  the  transportation  business  he  took 
up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  on  Columbia  slough  or  river,  across  from 
Vancouver.  Here  he  made  his  home  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  went  to  California  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  mining  for  fourteen  months  near 
Placerville.  Returning  to  his  farm  he  rounded 
out  his  life  thereon,  attending  to  an  extensive 
stock  business.  Before  his  death,  in  September, 
1898,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  had  increased  his 
farm  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  Three 
sons  and  four  daughters  were  born  into  his  fam- 
ily :  George  W. ;  James  \\\,  living  on  the  old 
place ;  Theodore  N.,  of  Colton,  Ore. ;  Eva  Jane 
Simmons,  of  St.  Johns  Peninsula ;  Mrs.  Lottie 
Scotten,  of  Washington ;  Delia  Scotten,  of  Clark 
county,  Wash. ;  and  Hannah  Selbev,  of  Mulino, 
Ore. 

As  a  boy  George  W.  Force  worked  on  the 
paternal  farm  on  the  Columbia  river,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  assumed  the  entire  management 
thereof.  When  twenty-eight  years  old,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1876,  he  was  married  to  .\nnie  Fulkerson, 
and  about  that  time  he  purchased  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  acres  adjoining  the 
paternal  possession,  and  engaged  in  an  independ- 
ent stock  business.  After  his  long  experience 
under  his  father's  instruction  he  was  bound  to 
make  a  success  of  his  own  business,  and  lived  on 
tliis  farm  for  eight  years.  Next  he  removed  to 
Portland  and  engaged  in  the  milk  business,  as  the 
firm  known  as  the  railroad  milk  depot.  First 
street,  for  a  couple  of  years.  This  did  not  prove 
as  profitable  as  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  dis- 
posed of  his  milk  interests,  and  returned  to  the' 
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farm  and  stock  business  for  a  couple  of  years. 
Returning  to  Portland,  he  became  interested  in 
pork  packing  in  a  small  way,  and  gradually  in- 
creased his  business  until  he  became  prominent  in 
his  line  under  the  firm  name  of  Burkhard  & 
Force.  At  the  end  of  two  years  he  bought  out 
his  partner,  and  after  conducting  the  pork  pack- 
ing three  years  by  himself  sold  out,  and  under- 
took a  similar  occupation  in  Vancouver,  Wash., 
where  he  purchased  three  lots  and  built  his  own 
buildings  thereon.  Two  years  later  he  retired  to 
his  farm,  owing  to  impaired  health,  due  to  con- 
finement. At  this  writing  he  is  engaged  with  his 
brother,  James  W.,  in  the  dairy  and  stock  busi- 
ness. James  W.,  T.  N.  and  George  W.  own  the 
old  donation  claim,  formerly  their  boyhood  home. 
Mrs.  Force  is  a  native  of  Clarke  county.  Wash. 
Peter  Fulkerson,  her  father,  was  born  in  Missouri 
March  i,  1822,  and  died  about  1879.  He  was  a 
painter  by  trade,  and  crossed  the  plains  to  Ore- 
gon in  an  early  day,  taking  up  a  homestead  in 
Clarke  county.  His  wife,  Minerva  (Fitzgerald) 
Fulkerson,  was  born  in  Arkansas,  and  died 
March  15,  1899,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 
Of  the  two  sons  and  two  daughters  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Force  Maggie  and  Frank  are  deceased ; 
and  Fred  and  Kate  are  living  with  her  parents. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Force  is  connected  with  the 
T  tasons  of  Vancouver,  Wash. 


JOHN  H.  McNAMER,  whose  history  with  its 
many  exciting  episodes  reads  almost  like  a  tale 
of  fiction,  has  been  a  resident  of  the  west  since 
1859  and  his  career  is  indicative  of  the  early  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  He  was  born  in  Louisa 
county,  Iowa,  March  20,  1848,  a  son  of  Noah 
and  Elizabeth  (Hurley)  McNamer.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
grandfather  on  the  paternal  side  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  an  old  Virginia  family  of 
Scotch  descent.  From  Kentucky  he  removed  to 
Illinois,  where  his  death  occurred.  Noah  Mc- 
Namer, after  living  in  Illinois  for  a  number  of 
years,  became  a  pioneer  farmer  of  Louisa  county, 
Iowa,  but  in  1849,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  made  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Panama  route  and  engaged  in  min- 
ing in  that  state.  Success  attended  his  efforts 
and  he  there  remained  until  1853,  when  he  came 
to  Washington  county.  Ore.,  and  purchased  one 
liundred  and  sixty  acres  of  bottom  and  prairie 
land.  His  first  wife  had  died  during  the  infancy 
of  our  subject,  and  in  1859,  by  way  of  the  Panama 
route,  he  returned  for  his  little  son.  When  he 
again  reached  Washington  county  he  resimied 
farming,  continuing  in  this  occupation  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1863.  His 
wife,  a  native  of  Illinois,  had  died  in  Iowa  in 
1849.    O^  '^he  three  daughters  and  two  sons  born 


of  their  marriage,  two  daughters  and  one  son  are 
yet  living. 

John  H.  McNamer  spent  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  life  in  Iowa  and  in  the  spring  of  1859  came  to 
Oregon  with  his  father  and  was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm  five  miles  north  of  Forest  Grove,  pur- 
suing his  education  in  the  district  schools,  which 
he  attended  only  through  the  winter  months,  as 
his  services  were  needed  in  the  fields  during  the 
balance  of  the  year.  He  remained  at  home  until 
1864,  when  he  volunteered  for  military  service  as 
a  member  of  Company  B,  First  Oregon  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  was  mustered  in  at  Salem.  He 
served  on  the  plains  to  protect  immigrants  and 
prevent  Indian  uprisings,  but  did  not  go  to  the 
scene  of  fighting  in  the  south,  for  the  war  was 
almost  over  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment,  and 
previously  he  had  been  too  young  to  be  accepted 
as  a  soldier.  He  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  he  did  enlist,  and  in  1865  he  was  mustered 
out  at  Vancouver. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1868,  in  Vancouver,  Mr. 
McNamer  was  married  to  Miss  Amanda  May- 
field,  a  native  of  Missouri,  who  came  across  the 
country  with  her  parents  when  a  young  girl.  Af- 
ter his  marriage  Mr.  McNamer  removed  to 
Shasta  county,  Cal.,  settling  near  Fallriver  City, 
where  he  carried  on  farming  and  stock-raising. 
He  always  dealt  extensively  in  horses,  but  he 
suffered  heavy  losses  because  of  the  hard  winters 
and  gave  up  agricultural  pursuits,  entering  the 
employ  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company  as 
an  express  messenger.  October  24,  1876,  while 
going  by  stage  between  Redding  and  Weaverville 
he  was  held  up  on  the  Tower  House  and  Weaver- 
ville road,  being  the  only  messenger  in  the  coach, 
although  there  were  three  other  passengers.  The 
bandit  secured  the  express  company's  money  box 
containing  $6,800  and  then  ordered  the  coach  to 
drive  on.  At  the  first  curve,  however,  within 
seventy-five  yards  of  where  the  robbery  occurred, 
Mr.  McNamer  jumped  off  the  coach  and  ran 
back,  managing  to  keep  out  of  sight.  He  found 
the  robber  rifling  the  box  under  a  bank  and 
stayed  within  gunshot  distance  until  he  climbed 
up,  when  he  fired.  The  robber  ran,  still  grasping 
the  money,  but  Mr.  McNamer  fired  again  and 
brought  his  man  down  about  thirty  yards  further 
on,  killing  him  at  the  second  shot.  Thus  he  ob- 
tained the  express  money  which  had  been  stolen 
and  also  recovered  $1,300  beside  which  the  rob- 
ber had  in  his  pocket,  and  when  the  expenses  of 
the  inquest  were  paid  there  remained  of  this  sun'^ 
$1,025,  which  amount  was  turned  over  to  the 
school  fund  of  California.  The  express  company 
presented  to  Mr.  McNamer  a  fine  gold  watch, 
inscribed  with  his  full  name  and  the  date  of  the 
robbery,  in  recognition  of  his  coolness,  courage 
and  success  in  dealing  with  the  robber.  He  was 
then  transferred  by  the  company  to  Nevada,  on  a 
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route  south  of  Carson,  because  the  road  agents 
were  looking  for  him  and  had  they  found  him 
would  undoubtedly  have  taken  his  life.  Four 
times  stages  were  held  up  in  an  attempt  of  the 
robbers  to  find  him. 

For  three  years  Mr.  McNamer  remained  upon 
the  road  in  Nevada  and  then  returned  to  Oregon, 
where  he  engaged  in  stock-raising  on  land  in 
Klamath  county.  The  hard  winter  of  1878,  how- 
ever, again  occasioned  him  heavy  losses,  and  sell- 
ing the  horses  which  he  still  had,  he  returned  to 
California  and  purchased  a  stage  station  in  Big 
Valley,  which  he  conducted  for  eighteen  months, 
but  a  toll  road  built  about  three  miles  away,  took 
the  trade  the  other  way.  He  then  sold  there 
and  bought  a  station  on  the  toll  road  twelve 
miles  away.  Disposing  of  this  after  two  years  he 
went  to  San  Francisco  to  get  a  position  on  the 
police  force,  but  was  not  eligible  until  he  had 
remained  for  a  year  in  the  city,  and  therefore  he 
returned  to  the  Sunset  state,  locating  in  Forest 
Grove  in  1891.  Here  he  purchased  a  livery  busi- 
ness which  he  has  since  successfully  conducted, 
and  he  also  has  a  livery  barn  in  Tillamook,  Ore., 
doing  a  big  business  and  having  a  stable  100x105 
feet.  His  stable  in  Forest  Grove  extends  from 
street  to  street,  and  is  110x145  feet  in  size.  His 
patronage  is  very  extensive  and  he  also  is  en- 
gaged in  dealing  in  horses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNamer  have  three  children : 
Frank,  a  farmer  of  Big  \' alley ;  Fred,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  the  logging  business  in  Siskiyou ;  and 
Mrs.  Addie  Dollarhide,  of  California.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namer is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
fraternity,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  John  P.  Mathews  Post  No.  39,  G.  A.  R., 
also  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  his 
political  views  is  a  Republican.  The  courage 
which  he  displayed  when  an  express  messenger 
made  his  services  in  constant  demand  for  some 
time  by  sheriiT  and  other  men  in  authority  and 
he  served  for  many  years  as  deputy  sheriff  of 
Shasta  county,  Cal.  For  some  time  he  served  as 
deputy  sheriiT  of  Washington  county,  and  in 
1899  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  sheriff,  but 
was  defeated  with  the  balance  of  the  ticket.  In 
all  such  offices  he  has  been  most  efficient  and 
faithful  and  has  had  some  exciting  and  interesting 
experiences,  oftentimes  bringing  him  into  great 
dangers,  but  fortunately  he  has  always  escaped 
unharmed  and  is  today  a  prosperous  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  Forest  Grove. 


CHARLES  B.  BARTEL.  Since  coming  to 
Portland,  in  1868,  Charles  B.  Bartel  has  been 
identified  with  the  city's  growth  in  various  ca- 
pacities, and  whether  as  a  contributor  to  its 
artistic  well  being  as  a  landscape  gardener,  or 
to    its    municipal    stability    as    a    holder    of    im- 


portant political  offices,  his  efforts  have  re- 
dounded to  his  own  and  the  credit  of  the  town 
of  his  adoption.  Born  in  Danville,  Northumber- 
land county,  Pa.,  March  21,  1838,  he  is  the 
son  of  Charles  H.  Bartel,  whose  artistic  ability 
found  expression  in  sculpture,  of  which  he  was 
making  a  considerable  success  at  the  time  of 
his  premature  death.  Thereafter,  his  wife  took 
her  two  daughters  and  only  son,  Charles  B.,  to 
Germany,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life,  and  where  the  children  received  the  greater 
part  of  their  education. 

As  a  means  of  livelihood  Charles  Bartel  se- 
lected landscape  gardening,  and  in  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  training,  went  to  Frankfort, 
Germany,  and  worked  for  a  time  with  his  uncle. 
To  escape  compulsory  military  service  he  went 
to  England  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  at  Liver- 
pool made  his  first  money  as  an  independent 
exponent  of  landscape  gardening.  Afterward 
he  went  to  Hull,  from  where  he  embarked  in 
1858  for  America,  and  for  some  months  found 
employment  at  his  trade.  A  friend  having  be- 
come interested  in  a  foundry  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  joined  him,  working  with  him  .  for  a  time, 
and  eventually  making  his  way  to  Chicago,  111., 
and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  both  of  which  cities 
ne  worked  at  his  trade,  and  endeavored  to  locate 
himself  among  promising  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. His  sojourn  to  the  coast  was  in- 
spired by  the  many  favorable  accounts  which 
had  reached  him  since  landing  in  America,  and 
upon  arriving  in  Portland  in  1868,  these  reports 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  being  corroborated  from 
the  start.  Chancing  to  meet  L'ncle  Stevens,  the 
old  man  took  an  interest  in  his  welfare,  and 
employed  him  to  set  out  shrubbery  for  his  addi- 
tion. Afterward,  at  various  times  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  benefactor,  he  assisted  him  in 
various  capacities,  grew  to  appreciate  his  ster- 
ling worth,  and  intensely  regretted  his  departure 
from  his  pioneer  haunts  in  this  city.  Also,  Mr. 
Bartel  laid  out  and  worked  on  the  Holliday 
park,  filled  a  commission  of  importance  for 
Henry  Green,  and  laid  out  the  beautiful  Henry 
Failing  grounds.  His  talent  received  substantial 
recognition  from  the  most  exacting  trade  in  the 
city,  and  under  his  able  direction  many  un- 
promising localities  were  made  to  realize  their 
import  as  pleasure  giving  or  productive  centers. 
So  large  were  the  contracts  undertaken  by  him 
that  at  times  the  assistance  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty   men   was  required. 

.\t  an  early  day  Mr.  Bartel  bought  the  block 
upon  which  his  present  home  was  erected  in 
1870,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  turned  this 
property  to  profit  and  good  account  by  clearing 
it,  laxing  it  out  in  lots,  and  erecting  five  houses, 
fcnir  of  which  he  still  owns.  Always  greatly 
interested  in  the  political  situations  by  which  he 
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has  been  surrounded,  he  has  upheld  the  interests 
of  Republicanism  from  his  first  voting  days,  and 
in  connection  therewith  has  been  able  to  addi- 
tionally apply  his  knowledge  of  city  beautifying. 
During  a  seven  years'  service  as  street  com- 
missioner in  East  Portland,  he  laid  out  various 
streets,  and  by  his  suggestions  greatly  improved 
the  general  aspect  of  things  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion. For  a  time  he  had  charge  of  the  yard 
displa}-  of  the  government  building,  having  been 
appointed  by  R.  P.  Earhart.  Judge  Stephens 
appointed  him  bailiiT  of  the  criminal  department 
of  the  circuit  court,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
eminent  jurist,  his  successor.  Judge  George,  con- 
firmed the  appointment,  which  terminated  after 
the  new  rulings  of  the  court,  in  September,  1901. 
Mr.  Bartel  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
East  Portland  for  one  term,  and  he  has  been 
a  delegate  to  numerous  city  and  comity  conven- 
tions. He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Phalanx 
Lodge  Xo.  14,  K.  of  P.,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  German  society  known  as  the  Eintracht. 
In  Portland  Mr.  Bartel  married  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hesle,  who  died  in  1897,  leaving  two  children 
by  her  first  marriage,  of  whom  Walter  is  mar- 
ried and  engaged  in  business  in  Portland,  and 
Annie  is  the  wife  of  H.  H.  Holmes.  The  chil- 
dren have  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Bartel. 
In  1898  Mr.  Bartel  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Slegel,  whose  son,  Edward,  is  in  the  printing 
business  with  Mr.  Torry,  and  whose  daughter, 
Emma,  is  the  wife  of  Air.  Holzer.  Mr.  Bartel 
has  led  a  ver}'  industrious  and  practically  useful 
life,  and  he  may  well  regard  with  satisfaction 
the  disposition  which  he  has  made  of  time,  tal- 
ent, and  opportunity.  He  bears  an  honored 
name  in  the  community,  and  numbers  his  friends 
and  well  wishers  bv  the  score. 


THOMAS  W.  THOMPSON.  A  retired 
resident  of  Portland,  and  one  who  in  the  past 
has  proven  his  capability  as  a  citizen  of  a  pioneer 
country,  is  to  be  named  in  the  person  of  Thomas 
W.  Thompson,  who  was  born  in  Blairsville,  Pa., 
May  16,  1 83 1.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Maria  (Culbertson)  Thompson,  both  of  whom 
were  also  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  near 
Jacksonville,  and  there  the  death  of  each  oc- 
curred between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty 
years.  Of  their  family  of  eleven  children  one 
died  in  infancy,  the  remainder  attaining  years 
of  maturity,  though  the  following  four  are  the 
only  ones  now  living :  William,  who  lives  near 
Olympia,  Wash.,  a  carpenter  by  trade ;  Thomas 
W.,  of  this  review ;  Samuel,  of  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  also  a  carpenter  by  trade ;  and  Maria 
Jane,  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Davidson,  now 
living  in  Jacksonville,  Pa.  The  father  was  a 
carpenter    by   trade,    but    in    later   years   turned 


his  attention  to  farming,  in  which  latter  occu- 
pation he  attained  the  same  degree  of  success 
which  had  characterized  his  earlier  eflforts.  In 
the  matter  of  his  life  work  the  elder  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility 
and  achieved  his  success  entirely  without  aid. 
He  was  a  self-made  man,  and  the  practical  abil- 
itv  which  distinguished  him  was  passed  on  into 
the  lives  of  his  children,  who  as  well  received 
the  best  education  which  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania offered. 

Thomas  W.  Thompson  remained  at  home  with 
his  father  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age, 
working  on  the  farm,  and  being  of  a  mechan- 
ical turn  of  mind  he  easily  picked  up  the  trade 
of  his  father,  to  be  followed  in  his  later  years 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  livelihood.  When  he  de- 
cided to  strike  out  into  the  world  for  himself 
his  father  found  him  a  place  for  the  period  of 
six  months,  to  work  at  his  trade  for  the  re- 
muneration of  $4  per  month  and  his  board.  On 
leaving  this  situation  he  carried  with  him  the 
wages  which  he  had  earned  in  the  intervening 
time,  and  was  soon  employed  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter  with  wages  ranging  from  $12  to  $15 
per  month.  He  remained  in  Pennsylvania  until 
attaining  his  majority,  when  he  started  for  Cali- 
fornia, which,  however,  he  did  not  reach  for 
some  time,  as  he  met  a  number  of  men  in  New 
York  City  who  were  going  to  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, and  induced  him  to  try  his  fortune  there. 
It  was  the  period  of  the  gold  discovery  in  that 
country,  and  upon  his  arrival  there  he,  like  many 
others,  sought  the  mines,  though  he  combined 
with  mining  a  prosecution  of  his  trade.  After 
six  months  he  was  satisfied  to  seek  another 
location,  and  in  company  with  his  brother  John 
he  went  to  Callao,  Peru,  still  in  search  of  gold, 
but  finding  nothing  he  went  up  the  coast  to 
Panama,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  re- 
ceived good  wages.  In  1853  he  went  by  water 
to  California,  and  was  employed  in  the  mines 
of  Placerville  for  a  short  time,  but  being  unable 
to  accomplish  anything  as  a  miner  he  once  more 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  was  also  employed 
during  one  season  in  the  harvest  field.  He  re- 
mained in  California  until  1857,  when  he  came 
to  Oregon,  joining  his  brother  John,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  come  north  from  Panama  and  en- 
gaged in  painting  in  this  state.  Mr.  Thompson 
at  once  found  employment  as  a  journeyman  car- 
penter at  lucrative  wages,  and  also  did  some 
contracting  independently.  In  1858  he  located 
in  Forest  Grove,  Washington  county,  where  he 
remained  for  a  year  and  contracted  with  C.  O. 
Clark  at  Spring  Valley,  and  was  also  engaged 
in  contracting  in  the  city  of  his  residence. 

In  1863,  six  miles  southwest  of  Forest  Grove, 
Mr.  Thompson  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Avarilla  Stott,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Jack  and 
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Lucy  (Denney)  Stott.  Her  parents  were 
pioneers  of  1851,  crossing  the  plains  with  ox 
teams  from  Jennings  county,  Ind.,  to  Oregon, 
where  the  father  located  a  donation  claim  near 
Beaverton,  Washington  county.  Afterward  he 
traded  that  for  one  near  Gaston,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death 
in  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  His  wife 
died  two  years  later  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Both  were  natives  of  Kentucky,  and  were  of 
English  and  Irish  extraction,  the  maternal  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Stott  being  James  McGuire,  who 
fought  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  is  remembered  for  his  very  small  stature, 
weighing  only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  In  politics  Mr.  Stott  was  a  Republican, 
his  first  presidential  vote  being  cast  for  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Of  the  six  children  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stott  in  Indiana,  those  besides 
Mrs.  Thompson  are  as  follows:  Mary  Jane, 
who  became  the  wife  of  W.  H.  H.  Myers  and 
died  at  Eorest  Grove,  aged  forty-five  years ; 
Fielding  D.,  who  died  at  North  Yamhill  aged 
forty-seven  years;  Raleigh,  who  served  for  some 
time  as  district  attorney  of  Multnomah  county 
and  died  in  Portland,  aged  fifty-six  years  ;  Frank, 
an  attorney,  who  died  aged  twenty-six  years  ;  and 
Rebecca,  who  was  married  to  Charles  A.  Ball, 
and.  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  The 
children  of  this  family  who  were  born  in  Ore- 
gon are  as  follows :  Samuel  R.,  an  attorney  and 
miner  of  Greenhorn,  Ore. ;  and  Fanny,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  John  L.  Miller  and  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years.  The  children  were 
all  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  state 
in  which  they  lived  and  three  sons  graduated 
from  college. 

After  marriage  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  Port- 
land, where  he  and  his  wife  made  their  home 
for  two  years,  while  he  engaged  at  his  trade. 
In  1865  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five  acres,  and  also  made  a 
purchase  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  adjoining. 
During  the  thirty-five  years  which  he  passed  as 
a  farmer  he  has  accumulated  sufficient  property 
to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  seventy-si.x 
acres,  three  hundred  of  which  has  been  brought 
to  cultivation  through  the  industry  and  perse- 
verance of  the  thrifty  owner.  In  every  partic- 
ular Mr.  Thompson  proved  his  ability  as  an 
agriculturist,  his  early  training  returning  to  him 
as  he  once  more  sought  his  livelihood  through 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  1900  he  rented 
his  farm,  giving  up  the  general  farming  and 
stock  raising  which  had  occupied  his  attention 
for  so  many  years,  and  with  his  wife,  who  has 
aided  materially  in  the  accumulation  of  a  com- 
petence, he  removed  to  his  present  home,  located 
at  No.  740  East  Taylor  street,  Portland,  the 
property  being  purchased  hy   Mr.   Thompson. 


In  his  personal  character  j\Ir.  Thompson  is 
above  reproach,  honest  and  straightforward  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  though  not  a  church  mem- 
ber he  has  liberally  supported  all  church  move- 
ments and  upheld  the  hands  of  those  who  were 
attempting  reforms  and  progression.  In  politics 
he  has  never  been  a  man  to  support  a  party,  to 
give  his  allegiance  unquestioningly  along  cer- 
tain lines,  but  has  always  held  himself  free  to 
support  the  men  best  qualified  to  carry  out  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  state  or  gov- 
ernment. He  has  not  cared  for  political  recog- 
nition, but  has  not  neglected  his  duty  as  a  citi- 
zen, having  served  at  different  times  as  school 
director  and  clerk  of  the  school  board.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  identified  with  the  Masons, 
and  in  regard  to  the  interests  with  which  he 
had  so  long  been  connected  he  was  active,  both 
himself  and  wife  being  charter  members  of  the 
Gaston  Grange,  Mr.  Thompson  serving  as  mas- 
ter and  his  wife  as  chaplain.  Both  are  members 
of  Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon.  Practically 
the  entire  life  of  Mr.  Thompson  has  been  or- 
dered according  to  his  own  lights,  the  ventures 
which  he  has  made  being  the  result  of  his  own 
judgment,  the  success  which  he  has  achieved 
a  fitting  termination  to  a  life  of  energetic  and 
persevering  effort.  He  enjoys  the  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him,  and  he  himself  appreciates  his 
own  success  as  well  as  that  of  others  who  also 
came  as  pioneers  to  Oregon  and  worked  side 
bv  side  with  him  toward  a  common  end — the 
upbuilding  of  a  western  statehood. 


WILLIAM  CLAPSHAW  is  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  prosperous  farmers  and  stock- 
raisers  in  Washington  county,  making  a  specialty 
of  Jersey  cows  and  Percheron  horses.  He  was 
born  in  Sussex  county,  England,  April  16.  1843, 
and  in  1848,  came  to  America  with  his  parents. 
This  ocean  voyage  has  no  place  in  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Clapshaw,  but  from  hearsay  he  knows  that 
it  was  seven  weeks  long,  and  that  they  were 
overtaken  by  violent  storms.  His  father,  who 
in  England  conducted  a  hotel,  located  in  l-'ond 
du  Lac,  Wis.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  and 
where  most  of  his  eleven  children  were  bom. 
In  i860  the  family  fortunes  were  shifted  to  Min- 
nesota, and  in  1875  changed  to  Oregon,  where 
the  ]3arents  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age  on  their  farm 
in  Washington  county. 

Into  the  otherwise  uneventful  youth  of  Wil- 
liam Clapshaw  came  the  opportunity  for  army 
service  in  Minnesota,  and  when  seventeen  he 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  I'irst  Minnesota  Mounted 
Rangers,  serving  in  all  fifteen  months.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  the  duration  of  his  service  he  re-cn- 
listed  in  Company  C,  Eleventh  X'oluntccr  Min- 
nesota Infantry,  and  during  his  service  of  more 
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than  a  year  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nash- 
ville, and  in  a  number  of  minor  engagements. 
He  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  capture  of 
Colonel  Harper,  the  chief  guerilla  of  Tennessee, 
and  before  being  mustered  out  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cor- 
poral. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  war,  Mr.  Clap- 
shaw  was  united  in  marriage  with  Laura  Duns- 
moor,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  removed  to  Min- 
nesota with  her  parents  when  but  two  years  of 
age.  From  there  they  started  for  the  coast 
with  teams  and  wagons,  but  became  very  tired 
of  this  means  of  travel  and  sold  their  outfit  upon 
arriving  at  Council  Blufifs.  The  rest  of  the  way 
they  came  by  train,  and  upon  arriving  in  June, 
1875,  located  upon  the  place  which  has  since 
been  their  home,  and  which  comprises  eighty 
acres.  This  property  was  exceedingly  wild  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  but  now  about  si.xty  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  Mr.  Clapshaw  raises  as 
fine  Jersey  cows  and  Percheron  horses  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  state,  and  his  farm  is 
well  equipped  with  modern  buildings. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  broad-minded  and  enter- 
prising agriculturist  Mr.  Clapshaw  has  seen  the 
advisability  of  mingling  with  the  general  affairs 
of  his  county,  and  it  is  through  his  instrumental- 
ity that  many  improvements  have  been  brought 
about.  He  constructed  the  first  school  house  in 
his  neighborhood  and  has  always  been  the  friend 
and  advocate  of  advanced  educational  methods. 
As  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church  he 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  that  denomination,  and  had  largely 
to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  church  in  his 
district.  In  political  affiliation  he  is  a  Prohibi- 
tionist. For  many  years  he  has  served  his  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  capacities  of  school  clerk  and 
road  supervisor.  Six  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clapshaw,  as  follows :  Edith  B. ; 
Myron  M. ;  Charles  E.,  of  Forest  Grove;  Wil- 
liam A. :    Verna  L. ;    and  an  infant  deceased. 


JOSIAH  LITTLE  ATKINSON.  No  mater- 
ial monument  reared  to  the  citizens  of  Portland 
could  be  so  eloquent  as  the  memory  which  at- 
taches to  the  name  of  one  who  has  made  sacri- 
fices for  the  advancement  of  the  city  and  country, 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  and  compe- 
tency which  is  every  man's  due.  has  still  found 
time  and  means  to  reach  the  aid  of  a  strong, 
true  manhood  to  the  financial,  social  and  moral 
support  of  the  community.  Such  a  one  was 
Josiah  Little  Atkinson,  who  died  January  30, 
1902,  his  last  resting  place  in  Riverview  Ceme- 
tery, in  the  city  wherein  he  acted  the  part  of  a 
l)ioneer.  A  brief  resume  of  his  life  is  appropri- 
ately placed  in  this  representative  work. 


Mr.  Atkinson  was  torn  in  Newbury,  \'t.,  Feb- 
ruary i.^,  1823,  and  educated  in  an  academy  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  where  the  family  removed 
at  an  early  day.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
throughout  his  entire  life,  and  Mr.  Atkinson  re- 
mained at  home  for  many  years  engaged  in 
assisting  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  farm 
in  the  support  of  the  family.  During  the  gold 
excitement  in  California  he  became  interested 
in  the  prospects  of  the  west,  and  hoping  to  better 
his  condition  he  decided  to  make  the  trip,  coming 
by  the  way  of  the  Horn  in  1849  and  safely  landing 
after  an  uneventful  voyage.  He  at  once  became 
a  miner,  making  success  of  placer  mining,  which 
he  followed  for  three  years.  From  a  New 
England  ancestry  Mr.  Atkinson  inherited  the 
shrewd  judgment  and  discrimination  whidi  the 
true  business  man  possesses,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  wooded  wilderness  he  soon  saw  an  opening 
in  lumbering,  even  with  the  disadvantages  at  hand 
of  the  lack  of  machinery,  etc.,  embodying  a  for- 
tune for  all  who  cared  to  make  use  of  their  talents 
in  this  more  quiet  and  less  exciting  employment. 
He  erected  mills  in  various  locations  and  at  once 
began  cutting  timber.  This  really  brought  him  a 
fortune,  but  later  he  e.xperienced  the  loss  of  about 
$90,000  worth  of  property  by  fire,  which  left  him 
rather  low  in  his  finances  and  once  more  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
he  determined  to  again  begin  the  upward  climb, 
and  knowing  something  of  the  conditions  of 
Portland  and  the  northwest  section  generally  he 
decided  to  locate  there.  Accordingly,  in  1866,  he 
came  north  with  $13  as  a  beginning  for  the  for- 
tune which  he  hoped  to  find  in  this  state.  -Meet- 
ing with  some  practical  business  men  of  this 
section  he  was  induced  to  take  up  the  real  estate 
business,  and  thence  entering  upon  the  work  he 
never  had  reason  to  regret  the  step.  He  first 
formed  a  partnership  with  L.  M.  Parrish  and 
later  with  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  the  firm  did  a  general  real  estate  business, 
which  placed  them  in  the  front  ranks  as  dealers 
of  this  nature.  In  igoi  Mr.  Atkinson  sold  out 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Fries,  then  withdrawing  en- 
tirely from  active  business  life  on  account  of 
declining  health.  While  a  resident  of  the  city 
he  had  lived  on  Third  street  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  the  first  home  owned  by  him  in  Port- 
land, No.  385  Third  street. 

This  property  in  which  Mr.  .\tkinson  passed 
away  is  one  of  historic  interest,  as  it  was  erected 
by  Governor  Lane,  territorial  governor  of  Ore- 
gon, as  a  wedding  present  to  his  daughter  who 
married  Eugene  Shelby.  It  is  built  entirelv  of 
California  redwood  and  when  Mr.  Atkinson 
became  the  owner  he  remodeled  and  modernized 
it  without  taking  from  it  the  attributes  which  had 
made  it  pleasing  in  the  earlier  times.  In  his  life 
in  Portland  Mr.  Atkinson  had  shown  himself  a 
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thorough  business  man,  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention to  the  details  of  the  work  whereby  he 
won  a  competency.  In  party  affiliations  he  was 
a  stanch  Republican  and  it  was  the  truest  loy- 
alty which  caused  him  to  refuse  to  accept  office, 
as  he  believed  his  influence  would  be  stronger 
if  exercised  from  the  ranks.  Fraternally  he  was 
a  Master  Mason,  and  religiously  belonged  to  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  in  which  he  was 
always  an  active  worker.  In  all  charitable  under- 
takings he  gave  liberally  of  the  wealth  acquired 
through  the  exercise  of  executive  ability  and 
business  methods  to  those  less  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  those  gifts  or  less  active  in  the  use 
of  them,  his  kindly  disposition  making  the  recipi- 
ent of  his  bounty  forget  that  it  was  charity  which 
was  tendered  him.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that 
no  one  ever  asked  in  vain  for  help.  The  home 
life  of  'Sir.  Atkinson  was  almost  ideally  perfect, 
for  though  of  a  strong  will  and  intense  vital 
forces,  he  combined  these  with  a  generous  and 
forgiving  nature,  and  a  broad  charity  which  could 
see  but  the  good  traits  of  those  about  him.  He 
was  greatly  attached  to  his  wife  and  children 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  their 
home  life  enjoyable. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Atkinson  was  Isabelle 
Clarkson,  whom  he  married  in  1856,  in  Califor- 
nia, of  which  union  two  children  were  born,  both 
dying  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Atkinson  died  in  1894,  in 
the  home  purchased  in  1887.  February  12,  1898. 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Jennie 
Champlain,  the  widow  of  George  Champlain. 
She  was  born  in  1858,  in  California,  in  Eldorado 
county,  when  Mr.  Atkinson  was  engaged  in 
his  milling  operations  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  She  came  to  Portland  in  1878.  Of 
her  four  children  one  died  in  infancy ;  Winnie 
M.  is  the  wife  of  A.  B.  Cousin,  of  Portland, 
who  is  engaged  in  mining ;  Florence  B.  is 
the  wife  of  F.  H.  Irwin,  also  of  this  city ; 
and  Myron  A.  is  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York  City.  The  children  were  all  educated  in 
the  best  schools  which  the  country  afforded,  all 
graduating  from  the  high  school  with  honors. 


JOHN  :^IARSHALL.  One  of  the  oldest 
living  engineers  upon  the  Willamette  river  is 
John  Marshall,  a  sturdy,  stanch  and  enterpris- 
ing pioneer  of  1852,  who  has  contributed  a  half 
centur\-  of  worthy  living  to  the  growth  and 
upbuilding  of  the  western  state.  He  comes  of 
an  English  family,  the  members  of  which  were 
especially  endowed  with  the  genius  which  finds 
its  true  expression  in  the  operation  of  mechan- 
ical appliances.  There  were  four  brothers,  John, 
William,  Samuel  and  George  Marshall,  all  of 
whom  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lioilers  in 
the  cit}-  of  London,  afterward  locating  in  Paris, 


where  the  work  was  continued  for  some  time 
and  later  sold.  At  a  very  early  date  George 
jMarshall,  the  father  of  John,  brought  some  of 
the  first  boilers  to  the  L'nited  States.  He  died 
in  Southampton  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  while 
engaged  in  the  management  of  a  large  shop  in 
that  city.  His  wife,  formerly  Mary  E.  Spencer, 
came  to  Chicago  with  her  seven  children,  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  four  of  whom  after- 
ward crossed  the  plains  with  her,  while  three 
remained  in  Illinois.  Those  who  came  to  the 
Northwest  are  as  follows :  George,  who  was  a 
master  mechanic  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern Railway,  and  whose  death  occurred  in  Port- 
land, July  3,  1887,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years ;  John,  of  this  review,  who  was  born  in 
London,  England,  May  26,  1837 ;  Annie  iM., 
who  is  the  widow  of  Griffith  S.  Williams,  and 
who  carries  on  a  general  store  at  The  Dalles, 
formerly  conducted  by  her  husband ;  and  Ed- 
ward T.,  who  is  engaged  as  a  blacksmith  in 
South  Dakota.  Those  who  remained  in  Chi- 
cago are :  Sarah,  who  became  the  wife  of  L. 
Smith  and  died  at  Stratford,  Canada ;  Mary  E., 
the  widow  of  A.  W.  Clark,  of  Chicago ;  and 
William,  a  boiler  maker,  who  came  to  Portland 
m  1858,  remained  for  a  time,  then  going  to 
Walla  Walla,  where  he  opened  a  shop  and  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two  years.  The  children  received  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  education  in  Chicago.  Mrs. 
^Marshall  was  married  the  second  time  to  Will- 
iam Harmon,  who  was  a  blacksmith,  having 
learned  the  trade  from  the  ^^larshalls,  and  had 
gone  to  Chicago  in  1836  on  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  John  Bull  to  America,  and  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  [Marshall  family.  l'>y 
this  marriage  she  had  one  daughter,  Emma,  born 
in  Oregon,  who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  O.  D. 
Doane,  of  The  Dalles.  After  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Harmon  the  family  outfitted  with  eight  yoke 
of  oxen,  three  cows  and  four  horses  and  neces- 
sary supplies  and  set  out  upon  the  journey  for 
the  west.  By  the  time  they  reached  The  Dalles 
they  had  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  cow, 
having  had  to  borrow  i}ne  to  make  out  a  team ; 
the  hardships  and  suffering  experienced  upon 
the  way  tried  to  the  uttermost  the  purpose  of 
these  sturdy  pioneers.  They  had  set  out  for 
California  but  decided  instead  to  locate  in  Ore- 
gon, where  Mr.  Harmon  took  up  a  donation 
land  claim  near  Oregon  City,  afterward  remov- 
ing to  The  Dalles,  where  his  death  occurred. 
The  mother  was  a  woman  of  fine  strength  of 
character  and  acute  faculties,  which  were  re- 
tained in  all  their  strength  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eightv 
years. 

John  Marshall  was  an  attendant  of  tlic  schools 
of  Southampton  until  his  ninth   birthda\-,  after- 
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ward  attended  the  schools  of  Chicago,  and  was 
fifteen  years  old  when  the  family  crossed  the 
plains.  He  worked  in  a  blacksmith  shop  in 
Portland  when  he  had  to  stand  on  a  plank  to 
reach  the  tools.  He  was  the  first  one  of  the 
family  to  find  work  in  their  new  home,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1852  he  walked  to  Oregon  City 
and  found  work  there,  being  employed  in  a 
small  foundry  for  several  months.  His  brother 
George  became  the  manager  of  a  saw  mill  in 
that  city  and  when  the  mill  was  in  operation 
John  engaged  with  him  to  run  the  engine.  This 
he  continued  until  1853,  when  he  began  trading, 
in  partnership  with  J.  B.  House,  the  two  bring- 
ing the  first  horses  from  Upper  to  Lower  Cas- 
cades, two  and  one-half  days  being  required  to 
make  the  six  mile  portage.  From  1853  to  1855 
he  worked  again  at  the  shop  in  Oregon  City, 
and  in  September,  1855,  became  employed  on  a 
steamboat  with  John  Torrence,  who  was  after- 
wards master  mechanic  for  the  Oregon  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company,  having  helcl  the  position 
for  years.  This  was  the  first  stern  wheeler  on 
the  upper  Willamette  river.  He  engaged  upon 
it  as  assistant  engineer  and  also  in  fitting  out 
the  boat,  until  1857,  when  he  took  charge  as 
engineer.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  in  active 
service.  The  first  boat  upon  which  he  worked 
was  the  Enterprise,  commanded  by  Capt.  A. 
Jamieson,  and  there  Mr.  Marshall  remained  until 
1858,  when  he  went  on  the  Wide  West,  remain- 
ing seven  years,  and  followed  this  up  with 
twelve  years  on  the  Astoria. 

In  i860  Mr.  Marshall  was  married  in  Port- 
land to  Sarah  E.  Davis,  who  was  born  in  Madi- 
son county,  Ind.,  and  was  the  daughter  of  H. 
W.  Davis,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1852.  He 
was  a  mechanic  and  started  the  first  foundry  in 
Portland,  the  firm  of  Davis  &  Monastus  being 
well  known.  At  one  time  he  acted  as  post- 
master of  Portland  and  was  justice  of  the  peace 
for  many  years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
were  born  five  children,  all  claiming  Portland 
as  their  birthplace.  Two  died  in  early  child- 
hood, and  of  the  other  three  Sarah  L.  married 
Capt.  C.  A.  Sprague  and  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  in  Portland ;  Alice  L.  is  unmarried 
and  makes  her  home  with  her  parents ;  George 
A.  is  married  and  lives  in  Manila,  where  he 
practices  his  profession  of  dentist.  The  three 
children  were  graduates  of  the  Portland  public 
schools,  and  the  son  graduated  from  Bishop 
Scott  Academy  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
Academy,  and  has  practiced  for  several  vears. 
The  first  residence  which  ]\Ir.  Marshall  built  in 
Portland  was  between  Fourth  and  Fifth,  the 
second  on  the  corner  of  Fifth,  later  building  on 
Fourth  between  Everett  and  Flanders,  and  also 
No.  554  Everett  .street,  in  the  latter  place  mak- 
ing his   home   for   nineteen   years.      In   January, 


1903,  he  removed  to  his  present  location  at  No. 
771  Hoyt  street.  Mr.  Marshall  was  always 
active  in  the  public  movements  of  the  city  and 
has  been  of  nnich  material  assistance,  his  faith 
in  the  future  of  the  city  impelling  him  to  push 
out  into  directions  which  were  shunned  by  oth- 
ers less  sanguine.  When  he  built  on  Everett 
street  his  was  the  most  remote  house,  and  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  Seventh  street  was 
opened  up.  In  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Marshall 
is  a  member  of  Willamette  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  having  been  made  a  Mason  in  1863,  and 
also  belongs  to  Hope  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  O.  L^.  W., 
which  he  joined  in  1880.  In  political  matters  he 
is  not  a  party  man  but  reserves  the  right  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  man  best  calculated  to  fill 
acceptably  the  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility which  follow  the  growth  of  a  city.  He 
faithfully  supports  all  church  work.  The  mem- 
bers of  his  family  belong  to  the  LTnitarian 
Church. 


STEPHEN  D.  COALMAN,  one  of  the  large 
landowners  of  Clackamas  county,  traces  his  de- 
scent to  Revolutionary  stock,  his  grandfather, 
Elijah,  having  followed  the  martial  fortunes  of 
Washington  in  defense  of  the  Colonists.  His 
family  is  further  represented  in  the  great  wars 
of  America  by  his  father,  another  Elijah,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  the  war  of  181 2. 

A  native  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Coalman  was  born  May  9,  1834,  and  lived  on  the 
paternal  farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  acquir- 
ing his  education  at  the  public  schools.  In  1852, 
with  three  yoke  of  oxen,  he  started  over  the  plains 
to  Oregon,  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  and  a 
half  arrived  at  Portland,  in  September,  1852. 
Not  having  much  money  at  his  command  he 
walked  to  the  mines  in  southern  Oregon,  and 
after  experimenting  with  indifferent  success  for 
a  few  months  decided  that  hi«  forte  did  not  lie  in 
mining.  In  the  Willamette  valley  he  spent  a 
year  near  Eagle  creek,  and  in  1853  went  down  to 
Gold  Beach,  Ore.,  in  search  of  the  precious  metal. 
The  next  year  found  him  the  possessor  of  a  claim 
in  the  Rogue  River  valley,  where  the  Indians 
were  so  troublesome  that  he  was  glad  to  abandon 
it.  In  Eureka,  Cal.,  he  mined  for  a  few  months, 
then  took  up  a  claim  in  the  Illinois  valley,  south- 
ern Oregon,  in  1855.  In  1858  he  settled  near 
Sandy  in  the  Willamette  valley,  upon  a  portion 
of  the  land  he  now  owns,  and  which  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Of  this  property, 
forty  acres  are  clearecl,  and  general  farming  and 
stock-raising  are  carried  on. 

Mr.  Coalman  has  accomplished  considerable 
for  the  county  as  superintendent  of  roads  since 
1864,  in  which  year  he  was  identified  with  Mr. 
Revenue  in  the  construction  of  Cacsade  road,  and 
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the  bridges  thereon.  He  has  been  keenly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  well  constructed  thorough- 
fares, and  has  thereby  materially  advanced 
the  general  tone  of  the  community.  Xo 
one  is  more  familiar  with  the  early  troublesome 
times  of  the  Rogue  river  district,  and  during  the 
Indian  war  centered  thereabouts  he  served  as 
scout  under  Colonel  Kelsey.  and  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  killing  the  first  Indian  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  trouble.  In  1881  Mr.  Coalman  married  Eliza- 
beth Harnett,  who  died  in  1883.  She  became  the 
mother  of  one  child,  Eliza,  who  resides  at  home 
most  of  the  time.  Though  independent  in  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Coalman  has  been  prominent  in  local 
affairs,  and  has  been  a  school  director  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  also  constable.  Fraternally  he 
is  associated  with  the  Lone  Pine  Lodge  of  !Ma- 
sons  at  Clackamas.  Mr.  Coalman  is  a  resource- 
ful and  enterprising  member  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives,  and  his  many  sterling  traits  of 
character  have  won  him  friends  and  influence. 


JOSEPH  BUCHTEL.  Few  men  have  had 
as  varied  and  eventful  careers  as  has  Joseph 
Buchtel,  the  subject  of  this  article.  Of  a  some- 
what roving  disposition,  in  his  younger  life  he 
saw  much  of  the  country  and  met  with  some  in- 
teresting adventures.  Since  being  a  resident  of 
Portland  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  her  pub- 
lic life,  being  in  the  public  service  in  a  number  of 
capacities,  and  has  been  one  of  the  men  who  have 
sought  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, making  scores  of  friends  and  attaining 
a  high  standing  in  business  and  social  circles. 

The  father  of  our  subject  was  Michael,  son  of 
Martin  Buchtel,  a  well  known  agriculturist  of 
the  state  of  Ohio,  where  he  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety  years.  Michael  Buchtel  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  came  of  good  old  German 
stock.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shingle  making, 
which  he  followed  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
moved  his  family  to  Urbana,  Champaign  county, 
111.,  where  he  opened  a  saw  and  shingle  mill  for 
Colonel  Busey,  which  he  continued  to  operate. 
His  death  occurred  in  1841.  His  widow,  and  the 
mother  of  our  subject,  was  before  her  marriage 
a  Miss  Mary  Harvey,  her  people  being  English. 
She  married  as  her  second  husband  a  tailor 
named  John  Johnson,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter,  Addie,  who  married  Thomas  Maxwell. 
This  daughter  came  to  Portland  with  her  mother, 
and  died  here.  The  latter  continued  to  make 
this  her  home,  living  with  her  son  Joseph  up  to 
the  time  of  her  death  in  1895,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years. 

Of  the  children  of  Mrs.  Buchtel  by  her  first 
husband,  three  went  to  Illinois.  Samuel,  a 
younger  brother  of  our  subject,  served  as  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Civil  war,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 


came  to  Portland,  from  which  place  he  went  to 
California,  where  he  died  in  1901.  A  daughter, 
Eliza,  died  in  Urbana  in  1853. 

Our  subject  was  born  in  Stark  county,  Ohio, 
near  the  city  of  Canton,  November  22,  1830,  and 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  After  the  death  of  his 
father  he  assisted  in  the  support  of  the  family 
until  his  mother  re-married.  When  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  made  a  trip  to  Chicago,  which 
was  then  but  a  small  town.  His  step-father 
taught  him  the  tailor's  trade,  but  it  not  being 
congenial,  he  never  followed  it.  He  early  learned 
the  art  of  making  daguerreotypes,  and  for  a  time 
conducted  a  business  in  LTrbana.  where  he  also 
clerked  in  a  store.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce all  kinds  of  pictures,  including  ambro- 
types,  tin-types,  solar  pictures,  porcelain,  watch- 
dial  pictures,  enamel  cameos,  and  medalions. 
About  1855  he  made  the  first  photograph. 

When  the  great  excitement  of  1852  was  at  its 
height  and  people  were  pouring  into  Oregon 
from  the  eastern  states,  Mr.  Buchtel  caught  the 
fever  and  started  with  ox  teams  with  some 
friends  from  near-by  towns  across  country. 
The  train  of  forty  wagons  left  Illinois  April 
23,  and  reached  Portland  September  27,  1852, 
making  the  long  and  arduous  trip  without  mo- 
lestation from  the  Indians,  then  so  plentiful  on 
the  deserts,  and  meeting  with  no  special  hardship 
until  near  the  end  of  their  journey,  when  the  food 
supply  became  low  and  fourteen  were  sent  ahead 
with  barely  enough  to  last  until  the  end  of  the 
journey  was  reached.  By  this  plan  more  food 
could  be  given  the  members  of  the  train,  the 
main  body  of  which  arrived  about  a  month  after 
the  advance  guard  of  fourteen,  one  of  which 
was  Air.  Buchtel. 

After  his  arrival  in  The  Dalles  Mr.  Buchtel 
went  to  Portland,  traveling  by  sail  boat  and  ca- 
noe as  far  as  the  Cascades  on  the  Columbia 
river,  and  from  thence  across  the  Cascade 
mountains  on  foot.  He  was  without  funds  and 
glad  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  honest  labor,  work- 
ing on  the  rivers  from  that  time  up  to  1853, 
when  he  again  went  into  the  daguerreotype  busi- 
ness, opening  up  galleries  in  Portland,  C~)regon 
City  and  Astoria.  For  some  time  thereafter  he 
continued  to  look  after  his  galleries  in  the  sum- 
mer and  worked  on  the  rivers  during  the  winter. 
He  introduced  the  first  photographs  in  Port- 
land, and  was  the  second  daguerreotyper,  L.  H. 
Wakefield  being  the  first.  But  soon  after  Mr. 
Buchtel  arrived  he  purchased  the  business.  He 
conducted  a  gallery  in  this  city  for  over  thirtv- 
five  years,  doing  a  very  successful  business  and 
becoming  widely  known. 

The  nuptials  of  Mr.  Buchtel  and  ]\Iiss  Jose- 
phine Latourette  were  celebrated  in  Butteville 
in    1855.     Miss   Latourette   was  born  in   Michi- 
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gan,  of  French  parentage,  in  1836,  coming  to 
Oregon  with  an  uncle,  and  here  met  and  married 
our  subject.  Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Buchtel.  Joseph  died  at  the  age  of  six 
years ;  Albert  Z.  died  when  twenty-three  years 
of  age:  Frank  S.  died  in  1901  ;  Lucy  Lillian  is 
the  wife  of  L'.  L.  Curry,  of  Sunnyside ;  they 
have  two  children,  Merton  and  Addie  Louise ; 
Addie  E.  is  the  wife  of  Wilber  G.  Kerns,  and 
lives  at  Mt.  Tabor ;  Archie  L.,  who  has  one  son, 
Chester,  makes  his  home  in  Salem ;  and  Fred 
G.  is  living  at  home  and  a  student  in  the  high 
school.  All  the  children  have  been  given  good 
eflucations  and  after  finishing  their  regular 
schooling  the  boys  have  been  given  a  business 
course  in  the  commercial   schools. 

Mr.  Buchtel  has  been  quite  active  in  public 
life,  having  served  as  sheriflf  of  Multnomah 
countv  two  years,  twice  chief  of  the  volunteer 
fire  department,  which  he  helped  to  organize, 
and  in  which  he  always  held  some  office  as  long 
as  the  department  lasted.  He  was  fourth  chief 
of  the  paid  fire  department  for  two  years,  and 
has  been  one  of  Portland's  most  efficient  fire 
fighters,  among  other  things  equipping  a  fire 
boat  to  be  used  on  the  river,  and  which  has  ren- 
dered excellent  service. 

Mr.  Buchtel  has  always  been  interested  in 
all  classes  of  outdoor  sports,  which  he  has  taken 
great  pleasure  in  encouraging,  and  in  his  younger 
days  was  quite  an  athlete,  taking  part  in  a 
niunber  of  athletic  contests. 

In  1866,  assisted  by  others,  Mr.  Buchtel  or- 
ganized the  Pioneer  Base  Ball  Club,  the  first 
organization  of  the  kind  in  the  state.  After 
the  first  six  months  he  was  made  captain,  man- 
ager and  pitcher,  in  which  position  he  contin- 
ued for  fifteen  years.  In  addition  to  winning 
the  state  championship,  the  club  won  the  centen- 
nial medals  offered  as  a  prize  by  the  city.  Ten 
of  the  original  club  are  living,  nine  being  resi- 
dents of  this  vicinity  and  leading  liusiness  men. 
Mr.  Buchtel  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the 
only  pitcher  who  could  successfully  throw  a 
ball  backwards  to  a  given  point  underhand  with- 
out looking,  especially  to  second  base,  making  it 
almost  impossible  for  a  runner  to  steal  a  base. 
He  is  one  of  three  men  who  has  covered  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  fifteen  seconds,  stand- 
ing start.  The  other  two  men  were  profession- 
als, while  Mr.  Buchtel  was  never  specially  trained 
and  when  he  made  the  record  he  ran  without 
running  shoes.  That  this  record  is  correct  is 
attested  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Ferguson,  a  representa- 
tive to  the  legislature  from  Yamhill  county  in 
1855,  who  held  the  watch.  As  a  jumper  his 
record  of  twenty  feet  and  four  inches,  nmning 
broad  jump,  and  twelve  feet  and  two  inches, 
standing  jump,  are  found  to  be  close  to  profes- 
sional records.     Owing  to  the  interest  Mr.  Buch- 


tel took  in  the  question  the  Central  school  in  East 
Portland  is  located  on  two  blocks,  including  the 
streets,  thus  giving  ample  room  for  a  campus. 
This  is  the  only  school  in  the  city  thus  located, 
and  but  for  the  activity  of  Mr.  Buchtel  the  school 
would  have  been  located  like  the  others,  on  one 
block. 

All  his  life  Mr.  Buchtel  has  had  a  natural 
mechanical  ability  and  has  patented  many  useful 
inventions.  Among  the  more  useful  and  im- 
portant ones  may  be  mentioned  a  telegraph  fire 
hose,  which  enables  a  man  fighting  a  fire  in  a 
building  to  signal  by  an  electric  bell  when  to  turn 
the  water  on  and  off.  He  also  has  a  spray  noz- 
zle that  is  ahead  of  anything  ever  placed  on 
the  market,  making  it  possible  for  one  to  walk 
right  into  a  fire,  as  it  throws  a  solid  wall  of  water 
in  all  directions.  His  patent  fire  extinguisher 
is  also  a  wonderful  improvement  over  .the  old 
styled  ones  and  is  much  more  practical.  Another 
invention  is  his  gold  mining  caisson,  for  work- 
ing in  the  bottom  of  rivers ;  the  steel  fence  post, 
being  about  one-third  the  weight  of  any  other 
post.  As  this  post  can  be  stamped  out  of  mal- 
leable steel  it  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than 
any  other  post  (wood  not  excepted).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  devices  already  mentioned  are  many 
other  useful  inventions  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  as  his  means  permit. 

Mr.  Buchtel  and  Judge  Beck  were  the  first 
persons  to  agitate  the  question  of  building  a 
bridge  across  the  Willamette  river.  Through  an 
injunction  of  Judge  Deady  the  building  of  the 
bridge  was  delayed  some  seven  years,  but  at  the 
end  of  this  time  the  Morrison  street  bridge  was 
erected  by  a  corporation.  In  recognition  of  the 
interest  Mr.  Buchtel  had  taken  in  the  matter,  he 
was  the  first  man  to  cross  by  authority,  riding  at 
the  head  of  the  procession. 

Mr.  Buchtel  is  a  lodge-man  of  high  standing, 
holding  membership  in  the  Harmony  Lodge, 
Chapter  and  Commandery,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
Hassalo  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  for  which  latter  he 
was  a  national  delegate  in  1870,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Encampment.  Mr.  Buchtel  has  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  grasp  a  situation  at  first 
glance,  and  his  presence  of  mind  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  a  number  of  lives.  Not  only 
that,  but  it  has  enabled  him  to  become  a  leader 
among  men,  rendering  valuable  services  to  his 
city,  whose  advancement  has  ever  been  his  first 
concern.  Genial  and  kindly  by  nature,  honor- 
able and  upright  in  all  his  business  transactions, 
Joseph  Buchtel  is  a  man  whom  any  city  may  well 
be  proud  to  number  among  her  citizens. 


FREDERICK  A.  ELY.  \'arious  worth  while 
undertakings  in  Clackamas  county  have  been  in- 
augurated and  maintained  bv  Frederick  A.  Ely, 
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who  has  found  the  coast  prolific  of  opportunity 
and  in  need  of  vital  energy  and  sound  business 
judo-ment.  He  became  a  resident  of  the  state 
in  i"878,  during  which  year  he  bought  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  land  near  Oregon  City, 
which  he  improved  and  redeemed  from  prim- 
eval inactivity.  Among  his  efforts  to  promote 
activity  and  progress  in  his  locality  may  be  men- 
tioned' the  Mountain  View  addition,  connected 
with  Oregon  City,  and  which  now  bears  the 
name  of  Ely.  This  embryo  town  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ely.  who  has  contributed  to 
its  upbuilding  bv  starting  the  general  merchan- 
dise store  of  the  place,  and  by  engaging  for 
many  vears  in  the  dairy  business. 

The'  representative  of  a  fine  old  New  England 
family,  Mr.  Ely  was  born  in  New  York  state  in 
1844.' and  is  a  son  of  Elisha  A.  Ely,  a  shoemaker 
bv  trade,  and  a  native  of  Connecticut.  The  elder 
Ely  was  also  a  meat  market  man  and  farmer, 
and  he  removed  from  Connecticut  to  Madison 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  farmed,  and  where 
his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
His  wife.  Electa  Chapman,  was  also  born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Chap- 
man, who  was  born  in  England,  settled  in  Con- 
necticut, and  served  in  the  war  of  181 2.  dying  in 
New  York  state. 

While  a  youth  of  immature  years  Frederick  A. 
Ely  worked  on  his  uncle's  schooner  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  at  the  same  time  attended 
the  public  schools  as  opportunity  offered.  About 
1870  he  removed  to  Rockford.  111.,  near  which 
town  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  upon 
which  he  lived  for  five  years.  In  1875  he 
changed  his  location  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where 
he  lived  for  a  year,  and  in  1878  settled  in  Ore- 
gon City.  His'subsequent  purchase  of  landand 
all  around  activity  has  won  him  an  enviable 
reputation  as  an  upbuilder  and  public-spirited 
citizen.  He  has  not  been  particularly  active  in 
politics  and  may  be  said  to  be  independent,  vot- 
ing rather  for  principle  than  party.  In  his  fam- 
ily is  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  New  York, 
and  who  was  formerly  Christina  Vermilyear,  and 
three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the  children, 
D.  C.  is  carrying  on  the  mercantile  business  in 
Oregon  City,' with  which  his  brother  George  B. 
was  connected  until  the  winter  of  1903.  The 
latter  is  now  residing  in  Oregon  City,  but  since 
dissolving  partnership  with  his  brother  he  has 
been  living  retired.  Oiarles  is  also  a  resident 
nf  Oregon  City,  and  Clara  is  the  wife  of  E.  W. 
Williams,  of  Oregon  City. 


JOSEPH  SCHOEW ALTER  SMITH.  Per- 
manently associated  with  the  jurisprudence  and 
political  prestige  of  Oregon  is  the  name  of 
Joseph  Schocwalter  Smith,  whose  death  in  1884 


is  still  recalled  with  keen  regret  by  all  who  ap- 
preciated his  unusual  ability,  keen  insight  and 
substantial  traits  of  character.  Born  in  Fayette 
count}-,  Pa.,  June  20,  1824,  he  combined  in  his 
makeup  the  noblest  traits  of  his  English  and 
Welsh  ancestors,  whose  early  establishment  in 
Pennsylvania  resulted  in  dissemination  of  this 
family  to  various  states  in  the  east  and  middle 
west.  At  the  age  of  eight  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  and  three 
vears  later  to  Vermilion  county,  Ind.,  where  his 
preliminary  education  was  received,  and  where 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  scholarly  attain- 
ments of  later  years.  As  a  lad  he  valued  knowl- 
edge above  the  average,  and  while  working  hard 
on  the  home  farm  during  the  entire  summer 
and  during  the  morning  and  evening  hours  of 
the  winter  season  he  managed  to  insert  a  good 
many  hours  of  extra  study. 

In  1844,  when  twenty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Smith 
started  on  the  perilous  and  then  unusual  journey 
across  the  plains.  His  experiences  on  the  way 
were  those  of  the  later  emigrants,  intensified  be- 
cause of  the  Indians'  uncurbed  animosity  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  provisions.  The  win- 
ter of  1844-45  was  spent  among  the  snows  and 
high  altitudes  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  the  In- 
dians being  the  sole  companions  of  the  few 
remaining  members  of  a  once  large  train.  Ar- 
riving in  Salem  in  the  spring  of  1845,  Mr.  Smith 
took  up  the  study  of  law  under  rather  discour- 
aging circumstances,  having  no  money  with 
which  to  back  his  efforts  and  depending  upon 
his  efforts  at  manual  labor  and  school  teaching. 
After  being  admitted  to  practice  he  built  up  a 
paying  practice  in  Salem,  and  in  1853  transferred 
his  practice  to  Puget  Sound,  Washington  terri- 
tory, where  he  served  for  a  time  as  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  third  judicial  district.  In  1855 
he  was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature  and 
unanimously  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  sub- 
sequently being  appointed  Cnited  States  district 
attorney  for  the  territory,  by  President  Buch- 
anan. 

Returning  to  Oregon  in  1858,  Mr.  Smith 
duplicated  his  former  success  in  Salem,  and  in 
1862  declined  election  after  being  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  convention  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Oregon.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  Oregon,  realizing  that 
through  this  medium  the  greatest  and  most  sub- 
stantial good  would  eventually  come.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Salem  in  i860,  and  after 
that,  in  connection  with  his  lucrative  law  prac- 
tice, became  the  principal  proprietor  and  finan- 
cial manager  of  the  Willamette  Woolen  Mills 
at  Salem,  the  oldest  industry  of  its  kind  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  His  political  prominence  increased 
after  his  location   in   Salem,  and  in   1866  he  re- 
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ceived  the  nomination  for  United  States  senator, 
being  defeated  by  only  three  votes.  In  the 
meantime  hard  work  and  varied  responsibiHty 
had  undermined  his  health,  and  in  1867  he  took 
his  family  to  Europe,  and  while  traveling 
through  other  climes  regained  in  a  measure  the 
strength  to  continue  his  work.  In  1868  he  was 
nominated  United  States  congressman,  and 
elected  by  a  majority  of  twelve  hundred  votes, 
being  the  first  Democrat  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  eight  years.  His  congressional  service 
was  marked  by  intelligent  representation  of  the 
needs  of  his  constituents,  his  ready  wit,  sound 
reasoning,  and  impression  of  sound  judgment 
prevailing,  and  influencing  to  the  attainment  of 
his  ends.  He  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
bill,  and  penned  an  amendment  whereby  the 
road  was  permitted  to  build  its  main  line  down 
the  Columbia  to  Portland. 

After  his  return  from  Washington  territory, 
Mr.  Smith  became  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
drover,  Smith  &  Page,  but,  being  in  compara- 
tively feeble  health,  he  was  unable  to  devote 
much  time  to  his  profession.  He  traveled  ex- 
tensively through  the  southern  states  in  his 
search  for  the  boon  of  health,  and  although  ab- 
solutely unable  to  accept,  and  in  the  face  of 
almost  sure  defeat,  he  served  his  party  by  per- 
mitting his  name  to  be  mentioned  for  governor 
in  1882,  two  years  before  his  death.  One  of 
his  most  favorably  received  speeches  was  deliv- 
ered at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  his  forensic 
power,  lucid  ideas  and  clear  delivery,  combining 
to  make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  Smith  married,  in  1849,  Jiilia  A. 
Carter,  and  of  their  children  three  attained  ma- 
turity, Walter  V.,  Mrs.  H.  Y.  Thompson,  and 
Preston  Carter,  the  latter  of  whom  is  deceased. 
Air.  Smith  rose  from  comparative  obscurity  to 
a  place  of  enviable  power  and  influence,  and 
tlius  evidenced  sterling  worth  and  many  sided 
ability.  If  he  was  attached  to  his  party  he  was 
no  less  interested  in  his  church,  and  though  not 
an  ordained  minister,  his  voice  was  often  elo- 
quently raised  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  His  financial  sagacity  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  surrounded  his  family  with  every  luxury 
within  his  power.  He  was  essentially  unosten- 
tatious, and  while  he  was  known  to  contribute 
generously  to  all  reasonable  demands  upon  his 
time  and  means,  comparatively  little  of  his  real 
goodness  of  heart  will  ever  be  known,  save  to 
the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  his  bounty.  All 
through  his  life,  in  spite  of  its  limitations  in  the 
early  days,  and  the  insecure  health  which  dark- 
ened his  hopes  and  rendered  physical  eflfort  at 
times  a  burden,  he  progressed  evenly  and  splen- 
didly  filling   his    positions   of   high   honor    with 


unfailing  credit  and  public  satisfaction.  Every- 
where he  gave  the  impression  of  the  sincere, 
gifted,  strong  and  earnest  man,  and  his  part 
in  the  founding  of  a  great  western  common- 
wealth is  a  broad  and  undisputed  one. 


ALFORD  C.  HALL,  an  extensive  onion 
raiser  and  general  farmer  of  the  vicinity  of  Sher- 
wood, Washington  county,  was  born  in  Pettis 
county.  Mo.,  December  22,  1843,  and  is  of  Scotch 
descent. 

In  fashioning  his  career  Mr.  Hall  had  before 
him  the  example  of  a  particularly  successful  and 
worthy  father,  Josiah  Hall,  who  was  born  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  December  21,  1806.  The 
elder  Hall  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  in  St. 
Louis  at  an  early  age,  and  when  eighteen  years 
old  removed  with  his  parents  to  Missouri,  where 
his  marriage  with  Mary  Fisher,  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  of  Dutch  descent,  was  solemnized. 
Of  this  union  the  following  children  were  born 
in  Missouri :  Benjamin,  deceased  ;  John  C,  de- 
ceas(id;  Alford  C. ;  M.  L.,  deceased;  and  Mary, 
the  wife  of  George  H.  Reeves  of  Cedar  Mill, 
Ore.  In  Missouri  Mr.  Hall  achieved  success  as 
a  farmer  and  mule  raiser,  and  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  latter  occupation,  raising  large 
numbers  for  many  consecutive  years.  Neverthe- 
less, he  thought  to  improve  his  prospects  by  re- 
moval to  the  west,  and  in  1852  got  together  his 
portable  possessions,  and  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren started  across  the  plains  with  three  ox 
teams,  the  journey  taking  the  greater  part  of 
four  months.  The  donation  claim  upon  which 
he  settled  was  near  what  is  now  Cedar  Mill,  and 
consisted  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  all 
timber  and  wild  land.  Here  the  most  useful  part 
of  bis  life  was  spent,  and  here  he  received  his 
greatest  meed  of  appreciation  as  a  farmer  and 
progressive  member  of  the  community.  He  was 
much  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  and 
lent  his  hearty  endorsement  to  all  measures  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  opportunities  in  this  di- 
rection. He  was  also  foremost  in  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  which  he  contributed  generously. 
The  better  to  educate  his  children,  he  removed 
to  Forest  Grove  for  a  few  years,  but  otherwise 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  his  farm,  where 
his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  he 
being  survived  by  his  wife  until  her  eightieth 
year.  To  his  otherwise  creditable  career  Mr.  Hall 
added  meritorious  service  to  two  wars  of  the 
country,  the  Mexican  and  Black  Hawk,  in  the 
former  of  which  he  was  invested  with  the  rank  of 
major,  a  title  by  which  he  was  afterward  known. 

Until  his  twentieth  year  Alford  C.  Hall  re- 
mained under  the  paternal  roof,  and  fluring  that 
time  was  reared  to  farming,  and  educated  in  the 
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public  schools.  Thereafter  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  learning  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  also 
the  machinist's":  and  to  these  combined  occupa- 
tions he  devoted  about  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
life.  December  2,  1875,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Celina  Sells,  a  native  of  Oregon,  whose 
parents,  Stephen  and  Alary  Sells,  settled  near 
Portland  in  1853.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Hall 
resided  in  Dilley  for  a  year,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Goldendale,  Wash.,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  for  about  six  years.  Afterward  he 
lived  in  Cedar  Mill  for  six  years,  and  in  1890 
bought  the  place  of  thirty-one  and  a  half  acres 
near  Sherwood,  upon  which  he  now  lives,  and  to 
which  he  has  added  by  recent  purchase,  at 
present  owning  sixty-five  acres.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  many  fine  improvements  which  make 
his  place  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  his  section 
of  the  county,  and  is  engaged  in  onion  raising  on 
quite  an  extensive  scale. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Hall  is  one  of  the 
stanchest  supporters  of  his  party  in  Washington 
county,  but  has  never  entered  the  arena  of  politi- 
cal preferment,  although  he  has  served  for  two 
years  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  covmty.  He 
is  a  liberal  patron  of  all  that  has  to  do  with  the 
general  upbuilding  of  his  neighborhood,  and  is 
socially  and  from  a  business  standpoint  both 
prominent  and  popular.  Fraternally  he  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Masons  of  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  and 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of 
Goldendale,  Wash.  Three  children  have  been 
born  to  Mr.  and  i\Irs.  Hall,  of  whom  Arthur  W. 
lives  in  Sherwood  ;  Chester  G.  is  a  medical  student 
at  Portland ;  and  Harrv  B.  is  living  at  home. 


JUDGE  SAMUEL  S.  WHITE.  The  name 
of  Judge  Samuel  Simpson  White  is  associated 
with  many  of  the  events  which  form  the  early 
history  of  the  state  and  with  those  bearing  upon 
its  latter  day  progress  and  improvement.  The 
commonwealth  stands  as  a  monument  to  such 
men  as  he  and  his  name  should  be  inscribed 
high  on  the  roll  of  its  honored  and  eminent 
citizens.  He  died  January  6,  1901,  after  a  resi- 
dence of  fifty-six  years  in  Oregon,  having  come 
to  the  state — then  a  territory — in   1845. 

The  judge  was  born  in  Indiana,  December 
27,  181 1,  and  was  descended  from  Puritan  an- 
cestry, belonging  to  a  family  early  established 
in  New  England  and  noted  for  longevity.  Others 
of  his  immediate  family  came  to  the  northwest. 
Tlis  brother,  Newton  White,  is  now  living  at 
Prineville,  Ore.,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eightv 
years,  and  a  sister,  Nancy,  who  also  came  to 
Oregon,  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Reed,  a 
resident  of  Corvallis,  and  is  deceased.  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Albright,  with  her  family,  is  now  living 
in    Fort    Madison,    Iowa,    where    her    husband. 


\\  illiam  G.  Albright,  was  once  a  prominent  mer- 
chant. Another  sister  of  the  judge  became  tlie 
wife  of  Berryman  Jennings,  a  brother  01  Mrs. 
White.  Colonel  Jennings  became  a  prominent 
factor  in  Oregon  and  was  a  farmer  here  at  an 
early  day.  He  died  leaving  three  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  one  son,  Edward,  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, was  a  teacher  and  died  at  Coos  Bay.  Mrs. 
Jennings  died  at  the  old  homestead,  near  Ore- 
gon City. 

Judge  White  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  men  of  Oregon,  yet  he  was  a  self- 
educated  man,  having  no  school  privileges,  save 
that  he  attended  a  primitive  school  for  about 
three  months  in  his  early  boyhood.  He  was 
born  and  reared  upon  a  farm  and  followed  that 
vocation  in  Indiana  until  the  early  '30s,  when  he 
removed  to  Illinois,  spending  a  short  time  in 
Sangamon  county.  He  was  married  in  1830 
to  Miss  Huldah  Jennings,  who  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky and  was  a  daughter  of  a  Kentucky  planter 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  noted  Jennings  es- 
tate. Leaving  Illinois  the  judge  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  he  located  a  tract  of  land  and  built 
the  first  house  in  what  is  now  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington. His  wife's  brother,  Berryman  Jennings, 
was  the  first  school  teaclier  there.  At  the  time 
of  the  Black  Hawk  war  Judge  White  enlisted 
from  Iowa  for  service  against  the  Indians,  and 
in  many  other  ways  he  was  active  in  events 
shaping  the  pioneer  history  of  the  middle  west. 
He  was  engaged  at  different  times  in  merchan- 
dising at  Burlington,  Ft.  Madison  and  at  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  and  he  also  followed  steamboating. 
He  first  began  by  operating  a  ferry  at  Ft.  Madi- 
son and  gradually  worked  into  the  steamboat 
business.  He  has  always  been  recognized  as 
the  fotmder  of  Burlington,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years,  removing  thence  to  Ft.  Madison, 
where  he  remained  until  his  emigration  to  Ore- 
gon. He  became  well  to  do  through  the  con- 
duct of  his  various  business  interests,  and  hear- 
ing that  the  northwest  was  a  good  place  for 
investment  he  resolved  to  identify  his  interests 
with  those  of  this  section  of  the  country.  Ac- 
cordingly with  his  wife  and  three  children  he 
came  overland,  driving  ox-teams,  and  after  six 
months  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  green  valleys  of 
the  northwest  and  the  journey  was  ended.  They 
had  traveled  with  a  train  of  sixty  wagons.  The 
Indians  were  then  very  troublesome  and  all  the 
emigrants  were  armed. 

Judge  White  remained  but  a  short  time  in 
Portland,  then  v.'ent  to  Oregon  City.  He  became 
prominent  in  public  affairs  as  well  as  a  business 
man,  and  in  1846  he  was  appointed  l)v  Governor 
.\berncthy  as  i^robate  judge,  being  the  first  to 
hold  that  position  in  the  territory.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  county  judge  of 
Clackamas   countv,    and    thus   his    name   became 
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associated  with  the  early  jurisprudence  of  the 
state.  He  located  a  donation  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  two  miles  southeast 
of  Oregon  City,  and  gave  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  steamboating.  In  connection  with  Lott 
Whitcomb  and  Berryman  Jennings  he  built  a 
steamer  called  the  Lott  Whitcomb,  which  was 
the  first  boat  on  the  Willamette  river.  Turning 
his  attention  to  fruit  raising.  Judge  White  also 
planted  one  of  the  first  orchards  in  the  state. 
It  covered  eighteen  acres  and  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  Oregon  for  fruit  producing.  He 
continued  to  live  upon  his  farm,  superintending 
his  varied  interests,  until  1870,  when  he  removed 
to  eastern  Oregon,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  In  1849  ^^  '^^d  gone  to  California  Over 
the  mountains,  to  the  mining  districts,  and  had 
engaged  in  mining  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
He  also  devoted  some  time  to  merchandising 
there,  remaining  in  California  for  two  years, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Oregon.  He  was 
interested  in  the  Florence,  Caribou  and  Fraser 
river  mines  and  also  in  mines  in  Baker  and 
Lfnion  counties.  Ore.,  was  well  informed  on  the 
subject  of  mining  and  quite  successful  in  his 
labors  in  that  direction.  In  1873  his  family  set- 
tled in  Portland  for  educational  advantages ;  he 
went  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  he  became  identi- 
fied in  real  estate  business. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Judge  White 
was  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  Tacoma,  and 
later  returning  to  Portland  served  for  six  years 
in  that  capacity  in  South  Portland  precinct. 
Here  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1847,  and  served  for  one  term.  In  politics 
he  was  first  a  Whig  and  later  a  Republican,  and 
he  frequently  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  citv, 
county  and  state  conventions,  where  his  opinions 
carried  weight  and  his  influence  was  stronglv  felt. 
Again  coming  to  Portland  he  purchased  a  home 
at  No.  348  Fourth  street,  where  he  lived  until 
his  death. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  White  were  accompanied  to 
Oregon  by  their  three  children.  Edward  Milton 
was  interested  in  mining,  merchandising  and 
steaml)oating  for  a  number  of  years  and  died  in 
Portland  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  left 
a  widow,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  but 
one  of  the  sons  is  now  deceased,  jane  White 
became  the  wife  of  Capt.  J.  C.  Ainsworth,  of 
Portland.  William  Lynn  White,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Portland  Business  College,  was  an 
expert  penman  and  made  a  specialty  of  card  and 
artistic  writing.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fortv- 
one  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children, 
of  whom  one  son  is  now  deceased.  After  the 
removal  to  Oregon  three  other  children  were 
born,  but  the  son,  Thomas  Carter,  died  in  in  fane  v 
and  Ozella  died  at  the  age  of  four  vears.  The 
other  son,  Eugene  Dolph.  was  born  October  16, 


185 1,  on  the  old  family  homestead,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  the  family  now  living.  The  wife 
and  mother  died  in  1891,  and  the  judge  passed 
away  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  was  an  earnest 
Christian  and  an  active  worker  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church.  At  an  early  day  his  home  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  ministers  and  mission- 
aries and  he  served  as  moderator  at  Oregon 
City  and  assisted  in  building  several  churches. 
He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  educational 
matters  and  assisted  in  founding  a  number  of 
schools.  He  had  more  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  roads  in  Clackamas  county  than  any 
other  man,  and  during  the  Indian  wars  he  was 
always  active  in  support  of  the  men  in  the  field 
and  protecting  their  families  at  home.  He  was 
a  pensioner  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  a  member 
and  active  worker  in  the  Pioneer  Association  of 
Oregon,  and  his  activity  seemed  to  have  touched 
every  line  of  substantial  development  and  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  state.  He  owned 
much  Portland  property,  having  prospered  in 
his  business  career,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
provide  his  family  with  the  comforts  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  While  a  most  public- 
spirited  citizen,  he  was  also  a  devoted  husband 
and  father  and  found  his  greatest  happiness 
at  his  own  fireside.  He  is  survived  by  one  son, 
a  brother  and  one  sister. 

The  son,  Eugene  D.  White,  was  educated  in 
Oregon  City  under  Dr.  G.  H.  Atkinson  and  lived 
upon  the  home  farm  until  nineteen  years  of  age. 
He  also  attended  the  Pacific  University  at  Forest 
Grove,  the  public  schools,  and  Old  Portland 
Academy  under  Profs.  T.  M.  Gatch  and  T.  H. 
Crawford.  In  1874,  on  completing  a  business 
course,  he  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for 
a  large  firm  with  which  he  remained  for  three 
years,  when  he'  turned  his  attention  to  the  broker- 
age business.  He  has  been  active  in  financial 
circles  for  a  number  of  years  as  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Eugene  D.  White  &  Company, 
of  Portland. 

April  27,  1876,  Eugene  D.  White  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Emma  Giltner,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1855,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
Giltner,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1866.  They 
have  one  son,  Eugene  Giltner  White,  who  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland.  He 
was  married  March  11,  1903.  to  Miss  Carrie 
Smith,  a  daughter  of  Samuef  Smith,  a  pioneer 
of  the  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  White  reside 
at  No.  201  Sixteenth  street,  where  he  built  a  fine 
residence.  He  is  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason, 
belonging  to  Willamette  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  which  he  was  master  in  1882-83 ' 
Portland  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. :  Oregon 
Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T. ;  Al  Kader  Temple  of 
tlie  Mystic  Shrine:  and  Oregon  Consistory  No. 
I,   A.    A.   S.   R.     He   is  also  a  member  of  the 
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Native  Sons,  serving  as  the  grand  secretary  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  and  was 
the  organizer  of  the  ladies'  auxihary,  the  Native 
Daughters  of  Oregon.  In  poHtics  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican.  His  attention  is  fully  occu- 
pied with  his  business  interests,  which  now  rank 
him  among  the  representative  men  of  Portland. 


JOHN  P.  WALKER.  Like  many  another 
who  started  out  to  find  his  fortune  in  the  gold 
fields  of  California,  John  P.  Walker  found  it  in 
more  substantial  pursuits  of  life  in  the  north- 
west. Coming  to  Oregon  and  detained  by,  what 
for  the  moment  looked  like  misfortune.  Air. 
Walker  has  never  had  reason  to  regret  his  de- 
cision though  he  has  met  with  many  reverses 
in  his  work  here,  for  he  has  given  substantial  aid 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  city  of  Portland  and  has 
also  gained  a  competency  through  application  to 
his  duties  and  undaunted  courage. 

The  father,  Thomas  Walker,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  by  occupation  a  blacksmith ;  with 
the  desire  to  test  his  ability  in  a  land  of  broader 
opportunity  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
settled  in  Ohio.  In  1835  he  removed  to  Elkhart 
countv,  Ind.,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  that  state, 
where  he  died  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four 
vears.  He  became  a  large  land  owner,  having 
entered  government  land  which  he  improved,  en- 
gaging in  farming  throughout  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  Before  leaving  England,  which 
he  did  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years,  he  was 
the  recipient  of  a  good  common  school  educa- 
tion, which  with  his  practical  business  ideas  made 
possible  the  fortune  which  he  acquired  before  his 
death.  In  Ohio  he  married  Elizabeth  Harmon, 
who  was  born  in  England,  December  31,  1799, 
and  came  to  America  when  she  was  sixteen  years 
old.  She  died  in  Indiana,  in  1878.  Of  the  ten 
children  born  to  them  only  five  are  now  living, 
the  oldest  being  John  P.,  of  this  review,  who 
was  born  in  Hocking  county,  Ohio,  in  the  town 
of  Logan,  October  13,  1829.  He  was  the  fourth 
child  born  to  them  and  the  only  one  who  sought 
a  Jiome  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  fifth  child  was 
Edward  W.,  who  is  in  business  in  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Emily  Hopkins  lives  on  the  line  between  ]\lichi- 
gan  and  Indiana,  near  White  Pigeon ;  and  Har- 
riet Taylor  and  Charlotte  live  in  Iowa.  The 
other  children  died  in  the  east,  the  youngest  of 
the  family  being  Charles,  who  left  a  son,  Charles 
W.  Walker,  who  was  employed  as  a  caricaturist 
by  Harper  Brothers,  of  New  York  City.  The 
children  were  all  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  a  private  seminary. 

The  education  of  John  P.  Walker  was  received 
in  the  public  schools,  two  winter  seasons  were 
s]ient  at  La  Grange  Seminary  and  one  at  l\lid- 
dk-burv.     He  remaincil  at  Imnic  until  his  father's 


death,  assisting  with  the  farm  work  and  in  the 
building  of  the  home.  Having  considerable  me- 
chanical ability  he  began  as  a  carpenter  in  the 
employ  of  the  Southern  Michigan  &  Indiana 
railroad,  the  second  to  be  built  into  Chicago. 
March  15,  1852,  he  left  Indiana  for  the  gold 
fields  of  California,  being  one  of  a  party  of 
young  people  who  crossed  the  plains  with  ox 
teams,  and  had  four  wagons  filled  with  neces- 
sary supplies.  Six  months  of  the  year  were  con- 
sumed in  the  passage,  and  while  on  the  wav  they 
met  a  pack  train  returning  to  the  East,  by  whom 
they  were  induced  to  spend  the  winter  of  1852 
in  Oregon.  Before  reaching  The  Dalles  Mr. 
\\'alker  was  taken  very  ill  with  mountain  fever 
and  for  four  weeks  lay  sick  in  a  wagon ;  in  the 
meantime  he  abandoned  his  original  intention  of 
going  to  California.  Upon  recovery  he  came  to 
Portland  and  began  working  at  his  trade,  with 
a  partner,  doing  general  contracting,  and  meet- 
ing with  good  success  in  his  work.  In  1859. 
armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  PI.  W. 
Corbett,  of  Portland,  to  his  agent  Samuel  Roose- 
velt, an  uncle  of  President  Roosevelt,  living  at 
No.  18  Warren  street.  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Walker  returned  east  to  purchase  tnachinerv  for 
a  planing  mill  which  he  intended  to  build  and 
put  in  operation.  The  journey  was  made,  both 
going  and  coming,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  L'pon  his  arrival  again  in  Portland  he 
set  up  the  machinery,  establishing  and  operating 
the  first  planing  mill  in  that  city,  and  carried  on 
a  flourishing  business  until  July  10,  1868,  when 
the  entire  plant  was  lost  by  fire.  July  30,  Mr. 
Walker  went  to  Umatilla,  and  there  took  the 
United  States  mail  stage  for  the  east,  undaunted 
by  his  inisfortune  and  again  ready  to  make  the 
journey  to  secure  new  and  modern  machinery, 
succeeding  in  doing  so  in  that  same  year,  this 
time  erecting  a  brick  mill,  one  block  east  of 
Honeyman's  foundry,  and  being  once  more  in 
operation  in  December,  1868.  Five  years  later, 
in  1873,  a  devastating  fire  once  more  destroyed 
his  property,  twenty-three  blocks  of  the  citv 
being  then  burned.  This  second  loss  was  of  such 
a  character  as  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  the 
idea  of  undertaking  again  the  management  of 
such  a  business.  He  then  became  a  pattern- 
maker in  the  Willamette  Iron  Works  and  con- 
tinued about  four  years  in  that  occupation. 
While  engaged  in  his  milling  operations  Mr. 
Walker  had  invested  his  surplus  money  in  real 
estate  of  the  city,  all  of  which  he  had  improved, 
thus  assisting  very  materially  in  the  growth  of 
Portland.  May  i,  1853,  he  built  a  home  at  the 
corner  of  First  and  Main  streets,  and  that  and 
his  present  residence  at  No.  374  Second  street 
have  been  his  home  since. 

Mr.  ^^'alker  was  married  Februarv  26.   1832, 
to  Harriet  .\.  Keightley,  who  was  liorn  in   1835. 
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and  crossed  the  plains  with  him  and  gave  the 
strength  and  earnestness  of  her  womanhood 
to  the  life  of  a  pioneer.  She  died  Janu- 
ary 15,  1869,  in  Portland,  on  the  home  place 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Walker.  Four  children 
were  born  to  them,  the  two  sons  dying  in  early 
childhood  and  the  two  daughters  being  Myrtle 
O.,  and  Nellie  F.  The  former  is  the  widow  of 
H.  W.  Winch,  and  makes  her  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  has  one  son,  Frank  W.  Nellie  F. 
is  the  wife  of  Francis  Seeley ;  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Kathleen,  aged  eleven  years ;  they 
make  their  home  with  her  father  in  the  old  home 
erected  bv  him.  Mr.  Walker  has  been  a  fond 
and  indulgent  father  and  has  surrounded  his 
daughters  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  within 
his  power,  and  giving  them  the  advantages  of 
the  Portland  schools,  of  which  they  are  both 
graduates.  The  mother  and  daughters  have  al- 
wavs  been  church  members,  and  Mr.  Walker  has 
contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  religious 
work.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  but  has 
never  cared  for  official  recognition.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  Samaritan  Lodge  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  having  joined  in  1854,  and  is  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Ellison  Encampment,  having  passed  all 
the  chairs  in  both.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge. 


HIRAM  S.  STONE.  The  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia river  is  especially  rich  in  its  dairying  possi- 
bilities, the  climate  and  other  natural  advantages 
being  nowhere  more  happily  combined.  That 
this  is  a  fact  one  will  readily  see  in  viewing  the 
many  fine  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleone,  one 
of  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Stone.  In  North  Mon- 
roeville,  Ohio,  his  birth  occurred  August  17, 
1847.  He  grew  to  manhood  on  his  father's  farm, 
assisting  in  the  duties  of  the  same  in  so  far  as  his 
time  and  strength  made  it  possible.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account,  going  first  to  Minnesota.  In  the  spring 
of  1872,  however,  believing  he  could  find  a  wider 
field  for  advancement  in  the  west,  he  came  to 
Oregon,  with  whose  farming  and  dairying  inter- 
ests he  has  since  been  identified.  Locating  near 
Cleone,  he  rented  a  ranch  which  belonged  to  an 
atmt,  and  this  was  the  scene  of  his  labors  from 
1872  until  1881.  In  the  latter  year  he  purchased 
the  property  on  which  he  now  makes  his  home, 
which  comprises  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  in  sections  27,  28,  33  and  34.  All  of  the 
improvements  on  the  place  are  the  result  of  his 
own  persistent  efforts,  and  he  has  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  acres  cleared. 

Hiram  S.  Stone  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza 
Zimmerman  April  24,  1881,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  fotir  interesting  children,  whose 
names   in  order   of  their   birth   are   as    follows : 


Roy,  Lena,  Cedric  and  Piatt  C.  Air.  Stone  gives 
the  weight  of  his  influence  and  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  party,  which  body,  in  1890, 
elected  him  county  commissioner,  serving  in  that 
capacity  eight  years  all  together. 

Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  holding  membership  in  the  Fairview 
Lodsre  at  Cleone. 


FERGUS  M.  LICHTENTHALER  is  num- 
bered among  the  pioneer  residents  of  Oregon  of 
1853  and  since  1873  has  made  his  home  in  the 
city  of  Portland.  He  was  born  in  Indiana 
county,  Pa.,  October  25,  1836,  and  is  a  son  of 
Jacob  Barge  and  Mary  (Moorhead)  Lichten- 
thaler.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  natives 
of  Germany  and  came  from  Rothenbach,  in  the 
county  of  Neuwied,  Germany,  to  America.  The 
Lichtenthalers  are  of  a  long-lived  race.  Both 
the  parents  of  our  subject  were  natives  of  In- 
diana county.  Pa.,  the  father  born  August  18, 
1803,  and  the  mother  April  13,  1806.  In  1842 
they  removed  to  Illinois,  settling  in  Moline,  and 
afterward  became  residents  of  Rock  Island, 
whence  they  went  to  Alton  and  afterward  to 
Lexington,  111.,  where  the  father  followed  the 
carpenter's  trade.  He  was  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation and  was  a  prominent  and  influential  factor 
in  the  various  communities  in  which  he  resided. 
In  1853,  accompanied  by  his  family,  consisting 
of  his  wife,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  he 
started  westward.  He  had  secured  an  outfit  of 
two  wagons  and  fourteen  head  of  cattle  and 
thus  he  started  on  the  overland  route  for  Ore- 
gon, desiring  a  change  of  climate  and  also  that 
he  might  be  far  from  the  danger  of  cyclones, 
such  storms  being  very  numerous  in  Illinois  at 
that  time.  He  was  attracted  to  the  west,  too, 
by  the  hope  of  securing  a  good  farm  and  home 
for  his  family  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  he  had 
heard  of  the  act  of  legislature  which  granted  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  to  all  men  of 
families  who  would  locate  in  Oregon.  Accord- 
ingly he  started  for  the  Sunset  state,  crossing 
the  Missouri  river  April  14.  1853,  and  arriving 
at  Portland  September  26,  following.  The  train 
with  which  he  traveled  was  known  as  the  Mis- 
sionary train.  Mr.  Lichtenthaler  himself  was  a 
preacher  of  the  United  Brethren  Church.  In 
early  life  he  had  embraced  the  Methodist  faith 
and  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  denomina- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Illinois  until  1844, 
when  the  church  was  divided  into  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  north  and  south.  At  that 
time  he  joined  the  United  Brethren  Church  and 
preached  in  its  behalf  in  Illinois  and  also  after 
coming  to  Oregon.  T.  J.  Conner  was  sent  by 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church  to  the  northwest  and  he  gathered  about 
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him  several  religious  men  who  came  on  their 
own  responsibility  to  Oregon.  A  train  of 
twenty  wagons  was  thus  made  up  and  because 
of  the  religious  character  of  its  members  was 
known  as  the  Missionary  train.  On  reaching 
his  destination  Mr.  Lichtenthaler  established  his 
home  in  Portland,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years  and  again  followed  his  trade  of  carpen- 
tering. He  then  went  to  Chehalem  valley,  where 
he  located  a  claim,  but  did  not  remain  very 
long.  Later  he  located  at  McMinnville,  where 
he  owned  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  and  while 
there  he  also  worked  on  the  construction  of  the 
McMinnville  Institute,  which  was  then  being 
built.  He  afterward  sold  his  eighty  acre  farm 
and  removed  to  French  Prairie,  where  he  pur- 
chased and  improved  a  tract  of  land  upon  which 
he  lived  for  sixteen  years.  He  not  only  car- 
ried on  agricultural  pursuits,  but  also  continued 
his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  church  and  every 
Sunday  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  United  Brethren 
Church.  For  two  years  he  was  the  presiding 
elder  for  the  Oregon  and  Washington  district 
of  this  denomination.  While  residing  in  French 
Prairie  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  two 
years.  After  residing  for  sixteen  years  about 
one  mi1e  from  Champoeg  he  removed  to  Port- 
land. In  1872  he  settled  near  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Fulton,  where  he  purchased  an  acre  and 
a  half  of  land  and  there  he  engaged  in  garden- 
ing, making  his  home  on  that  place  until  his 
death.  No  matter  in  what  business  he  engaged 
he  was  always  faithful  and  loyal  to  the  church 
and  preached  in  various  houses  of  worship  in 
Oregon  and  also  delivered  many  addresses  be- 
fore the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  a 
college  at  Slomah,  Ore.,  in  the  '70s  and  his 
influence  was  widely  telt  along  intellectual  and 
moral  lines.  He  was  never  a  politician  in  the 
sense  of  office  seeking,  although  he  gave  a  stal- 
wart and  earnest  support  to  the  Republican  party 
and  its  principles.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were 
very  charitable  and  were  generous  almost  to  a 
fault.  They  were  very  anxious  and  ready  to 
assist  those  in  need  and  the  world  is  certainly 
better  for  their  having  lived.  Mr.  Lichtenthaler 
passed  away  in  Portland  January  7,  1886,  and 
his  wife  died  in  the  same  city  March  2,  1890, 
their  remains  being  interred  in  River  View  cem- 
etery. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lichtenthaler  were  born 
fourteen  children,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Pennsylvania.  Of  this  number  the  eldest,  John, 
died  in  infancy,  his  birth  having  occurred  Sep- 
tember 7,  1826,  and  his  death  in  1827.  Sarah, 
Ijorn  October  5,  1827,  became  the  wife  of  John 
Spires  and  died  in  Alton,  111.,  in  185 1  ;  Lucinda 
F.,  born  April  8,   1829,  was  married  to  Joseph 


Sloan  and  died  in  Portland,  March  4,  1880,  leav- 
ing a  daughter,  Airs.  Nellie  Squires,  now  of 
New  York  City.  Mathias,  born  October  20, 
1830,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  war  and  was 
killed  in  the  service  of  his  country  in  1861. 
George  W.,  born  August  27,  1832,  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  February  20,  1893.  He  was  a 
naturalist  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life  he  traveled.  During  this  time  he  gathered 
a  collection  of  specimens  valued  at  $20,000,  and 
these  he  donated  to  Stanford  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  cost  $500  to  ship  this  collection  from 
Bloomington,  111.,  to  its  destination.  George  W. 
Lichtenthaler  was  a  very  well  educated  man  and 
a  scientist  of  broad  learning  and  research  in 
the  line  of  his  specialty.  David  W.,  his  twin 
brother,  was  a  prominent  attorney  of  Portland 
and  died  October  11,  1900.  He  taught  school  in 
1857  and  some  of  the  records  which  he  made  at 
that  time  are  now  in  possession  of  the  subject 
of  this  review.  David  W.  Lichtenthaler  was 
also  the  first  man  elected  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  the  position  of  county  clerk  in  Mult- 
nomah county,  being  chosen  to  the  office  in 
1859,  and  he  served  as  county  judge  of  Union 
county  for  several  terms.  Wesley  Lichtenthaler, 
the  next  member  of  the  family,  was  born  April 

9,  1835,  and  is  a  farmer  of  Randolph  county, 
Mo.,  where  he  is  now  living  with  his  family. 
Fergus  Moorhead  is  the  next  younger.  Harri- 
son Barge,  born  February  10,  1839,  is  a  farmer 
residing  in  Clackamas  county,  Ore.,  having  come 
to  this  state  with  his  father  in  1853.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  son,  Ernest  Grant.  Rebecca  A., 
born  October  24,  1840,  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
Morrow  and  died  in  Benton  county.  Ore.,  in 
1863.  Jennie  E.,  born  November  29,  1843,  came 
to  Oregon  with  her  parents  and  afterward  mar- 
ried Charles  Pickett.  Following  his  death  she 
became  the  wife  of  J.  L.  Parrish  of  Salem,  Ore., 
and  by  that  marriage  had  two  daughters:  Mrs. 
Grace  Pierce,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Pierce  of  Salem, 
and  Mrs.  Josie  Slater,  whose  husband  is  also 
a  physician  of  Salem.     Mrs.  Parrish  died  August 

10,  1887.  William  C.  Lichtenthaler,  born  Janu- 
ary 4,  1847,  accompanied  his  parents  to  Oregon 
and  is  now  a  farmer  living  in  Clackamas  county. 
Mary,  born  July  7,  1849,  ^^^^^^  i"  1849,  and  one 
other  died  in  infancy. 

Fergus  Moorhead  Lichtenthaler  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  acquired  his  education  in 
French  Prairie  in  Oregon.  He  made  his  home 
with  his  parents  until  1872,  although  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  mines  of  this  state  and  of 
Idaho.  He  also  had  a  farm  in  Marion  county 
adjoining  his  father's  land.  In  1871  he  came 
to  Portland  and  in  compau)-  with  John  Epperly 
opened  a  butcher  shoj)  at  the  corner  of  First 
and  Cla\'  streets.  This  was  at  the  edge  of  the 
cit\    and  thev  remained  there  for  two  years,  on 
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the  expiration  of  which  period  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Lichtenthaler  again  be- 
gan business  on  his  own  account,  managing  The 
Grange  Market,  at  the  corner  of  First  and  Madi- 
son streets,  for  about  one  year.  In  1873  he 
purchased  his  present  property  and  erected  a 
building  for  the  use  of  the  store  and  residence. 

In  the  year  1873  in  Washington  county,  Ore., 
Mr.  Lichtenthaler  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  R.  Jolly,  a  daughter  of  the  -Rev. 
William  Jolly.  She  was  born  in  Oregon  in 
1854  and  died  in  1880.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lichtenthaler  were  born  two  children,  of  whom 
George  Clarence,  born  in  1878,  is  now  living 
at  home.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
The  other  son,  William  B.  Lichtenthaler,  died  in 
infancy. 

In  1873  ^J^i"-  Lichtenthaler  of  this  review  be- 
came one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Volun- 
teer Fire  Company  No.  5,  and  served  for  seven 
years  with  that  organization,  acting  as  its  fore- 
man for  one  year.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  delegates  for  one  year  and  in 
1877  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  police 
force,  acting  in  that  capacity  for  about  a  year. 
In  June,  1881,  he  was  chosen  constable  and 
filled  that  position  until  1886,  since  which  time 
he  has  lived  a  retired  life.  In  politics  he  has 
always  been  a  Republican  and  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion which  embraces  the  principles  that  he  en- 
dorses. Mr.  Lichtenthaler  belongs  to  the 
Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon  and  to  the  Tay- 
lor Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For 
a  half  century  he  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
state,  witnessing  its  progress  and  development 
and  as  the  years  have  gone  by  he  has  achieved 
success  through  honorable  business  methods 
which  naught  can  question  or  condemn. 


FRANCIS  MARION  ROBINSON,  M.  D., 
who  has  attained  prestige  as  a  representative  of 
the  medical  fraternity,  is  now  practicing  success- 
fully in  Beaverton,  and  is  one  of  Oregon's  native 
sons,  his  birth  having  occurred  near  Hillsboro, 
February  5.  1848.  His  father,  James  B.  Robin- 
son, was  born  in  December,  18 12,  in  Westmore- 
land county.  Pa.,  while  the  paternal  grandfather 
of  our  subject  was  a  native  of  Germany  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  German  navy.  While  on  a 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  America  he  deserted,  to- 
gether with  two  hundred  others,  and  took  up  his 
abode  near  Philadelphia.  He  died  during  the  early 
boyhood  of  his  son,  James  B.  Robinson,  who  at 
that  time  was  bound  out.  remaining  with  his  em- 
ployer until  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
ran  away  in  order  that  he  might  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  He  lived  at  different  times 
in    Pennsylvania,    Maryland,    Ohio,    Illinois    and 


Iowa,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  latter  state  about 
1840.  There  he  engaged  in  farming  and  while 
residing  in  Iowa  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Melissa  H.  Warner,  a  native  of  Tennessee.  They 
began  their  domestic  life  in  the  Hawkeye  state 
and  in  1847  1^^  for  the  far  west,  becoming  resi- 
dents of  Washington  county.  Ore.  Their  home 
was  near  Hillsboro,  where  the  father  took  up  a 
donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
and  continued  to  follow  farming  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.  His  widow,  long  surviving  him, 
lived  to  be  seventy  years  of  age.  In  their  family 
were  two  children,  but  the  younger,  Mary  A., 
has  now  passed  away. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  therefore  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  family.  Under  the  parental  roof 
his  boyhood  days  were  passed  and  in  the  public 
schools  near  his  home  he  acquired  his  early  edu- 
cation, while  later  he  became  a  student  in  the 
Forest  Grove  Academy.  He  also  studied  in 
other  institutions  and  for  several  terms  he  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school,  principally  in  Wash- 
ington county.  He  left  home  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  years  and  for  some  time  resided  in 
Wyoming  and  in  Montana,  being  employed  as  a 
bookkeeper  in  those  states.  Attracted'  by  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  believing  that  he  would 
find  its  practice  a  congenial  profession,  he  began 
studying  toward  that  end  in  1876,  reading 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Teal,  of 
Umatilla  county.  Ore.  He  pursued  his  first 
course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  and  located  for  prac- 
tice with  Dr.  Teal,  near  Echo,  Ore.,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  He  then  went  to  Port- 
land and  in  the  scholastic  year  of  1884-85  was  a 
student  in  the  medical  department  of  Willamette 
University,  where  he  was  graduated.  He  then 
traveled  through  Arizona  for  about  fifteen 
months,  after  which  he  came  to  Beaverton, 
where  he  has  since  practiced  with  gratifying 
success  and  at  the  same  time  has  conducted  a  drug 
store.  The  doctor  by  continued  reading  and  re- 
search has  broadened  his  knowledge  and  pro- 
moted his  efficiency  and  to-day  liis  skill  and 
ability  in  the  line  of  his  profession  are  indicated 
by  the  liberal    patronage  accorded  him. 

October  20,  1889,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Lottie  A.  Banks,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed  with 
two  children.  Nellie  M.  and  George  Francis 
Train  Robinson.  The  doctor  is  prominent  in  the 
town  because  of  his  deep  interest  and  active  co- 
operation in  everything  pertaining  to  the  general 
good.  He  served  as  a  councilman  for  some  time 
and  at  present  is  mayor  of  Beaverton.  So- 
cially he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  Lodge,  in 
which  he  has  fille.l  all  the  chairs  :  and  he  has  like- 
wise held  all  of  the  oflices  in  the  local  lodge  of  the 
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Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  belongs 
to  the  United  Artisans,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
deputy  supreme  master,  and  in  the  line  of  his 
profession  he  is  connected  with  the  Oregon  State 
Medical  Association,  and  is  the  president  of  the 
Washington  County  Medical  Society.  In  a  pro- 
fession where  advancement  depends  upon  individ- 
ual merit,  upon  capability  and  close  application, 
Dr.  Robinson  has  attained  a  very  creditable 
position. 


T.  H.  MYERS.  The  interesting  occupation 
of  the  engin.eer  has  been  followed  by  J.  H.  My- 
ers for  many  years,  and  prior  to  the  assump- 
tion of  his  present  position  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Portland  Lumber  Company,  he  held  many 
others  requiring  great  skill,  and  mastery  of  mi- 
nute intricacies.  As  a  mere  boy  Mr.  Myers  had 
a  leaning  toward  mechanical  investigation,  and 
when  opportunity  came  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
chosen  field  of  activity  he  went  at  it  with  a 
vim  and  enthusiasm  which  could  bring  naught 
save  the  most  pronounced  success. 

The  representative  of  a  family  long  estab- 
lished in  Virginia,  Mr.  Myers  was  born  in  Park- 
ersburg,  that  state,  October  13,  1865,  the  young- 
est of  the  eight  children  born  to  Stephen  and 
Mary  M.  (Ruebush)  Myers,  five  of  whose  chil- 
dren are  living  at  the  present  time.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  an  agriculturist  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  Stephen  Myers  was  a  dealer 
in  agricultural  implements,  his  latter  days  being 
spent  in  Lexington,  \"a.  His  wife,  also  a  native 
of  Virginia,  died  in  Greenville,  Va.  J.  H.  ]\Iy- 
ers  was  reared  principally  in  Lexington,  and 
there  attended  the  public  schools.  When  six- 
teen years  old  he  went  to  Bradford,  Miami 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  years  in  a  machine  shop,  and  where 
he  lived  until  1889.  After  coming  to  Portland 
he  became  engineer  for  the  Chicago  Lumber 
Company,  and  not  only  helped  to  put  up  their 
mills  and  place  their  machinery,  but  remained 
with  the  company  until  it  went  out  of  business. 
Following  this  engagement  he  was  identified 
with  the  Portland  Sash  &  Door  Company,  as- 
sisted in  the  erection  of  their  plant  and  in  the 
placing  of  their  machinery,  and  remained  with 
them  for  about  four  years.  He  then  became  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Portland  Hotel,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  this  position  owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  his  mother  which  called  him  east.  Re- 
turning to  Portland  he  was  with  the  hotel  peo- 
ple for  three  years,  and  then  engaged  as  steam- 
fitter  and  installer  of  plants  in  different  parts  of 
Oregon  and  Washington.  In  this  capacity  he 
placed  two  j^lants  in  the  state  normal  school  at 
Weston,  and  a  plant  in  the  agricultural  school 
at  Pullman,  Wash.     Again  locating  in  Portland 


he  was  for  two  years  consulting  engineer,  and 
in  April,  1900,  became  chief  engineer  of  the 
Portland  Lvmiber  Company.  Mr.  Myers  has  an 
engine  of  fifteen  hundred  horse  power,  and  has 
under  his  supervision  several  assistants. 

As  proof  of  his  faith  in  the  future  of  Port- 
land, and  of  his  intention  to  permanently  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  here  represented,  Mr, 
Myers  has  built  a  commodious  and  modern  resi- 
dence at  No.  724  East  Burnside,  where  live  his 
family,  composed  of  his  wife,  formerly  Mary  AI. 
Morgan,  a  native  of  Portland,  and  two  children, 
Henry  Earl  and  Charles  Allen.  Mr.  Myers  is 
a  member  of  the  Local  No.  i.  National  Asso- 
ciation Stationary  Engineers,  and  is  fraternally 
associated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workme4i,  Fidelity  Lodge. 


JOHN  McCLUNG  SCOTT.  Eighty  years 
have  been  added  to  the  cycle  of  the  centuries 
since  John  McClung  Scott  started  upon  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  His  has  been  an  active  and 
honorable  career  and  one  which  has  benefited 
his  fellow  men  in  many  ways.  He  is  now  liv- 
ing retired  at  No.  264  E.  Eighth  street,  in  Port- 
land, one  of  the  venerable  and  highly  respected 
residents  of  the  city.  His  birth  occurred  October 
14,  1823,  in  Montgomery  county,  Ind.,  his  par- 
ents being  James  and  JNIary  (Alarquis)  Scott, 
the  former  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the 
latter  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were  four  sons 
and  three  daughters  in  their  famil_\- ;  of  whom 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  McClung  is  now  living  in  Hed- 
rick,  Iowa,  at  about  the  age  of  eighty-seven 
years.  The  other  surviving  member  of  the  fam- 
ily is  the  subject  of  this  review.  James  W.  and 
George  ]\I.,  twins,  were  born  in  1821  and  died  in 
1851  and  1884,  respectively.  William  R.,  born 
in  1813,  died  in  Nebraska  in  1882.  Paulina  A. 
died  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  Mrs.  Rebecca 
M.  Dougherty,  the  other  member  of  the  Scott 
family,  died  in  Indiana,  leaving  three  children. 
The  family  has  always  been  noted  for  longevity. 
The  sons  were  farmers  and  William,  a  man  of 
superior  education,  engaged  in  teaching  school. 

John  McClung  Scott  was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm  and  pursued  his  education  in 
the  early  subscrijjtion  schools  of  Indiana.  His 
father  died  and  his  mother  being  an  invalid,  the 
management  of  tlie  home  farm  devolved  upon  our 
subject  when  he  was  still  quite  young.  As  a 
companion  and  helpmate  for  the  journey  of 
life  he  chose  ^Irs.  Sarah  W.  Coons,  the  wedding 
taking  place  in  Indiana,  September  5,  1844.  She 
was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  November,  1822,  and 
was  the  widow  of  Jesse  Coons,  an  own  cousin, 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Scott.  By 
her  first  marriage  she  had  one  son,  William 
Henry,  who  was  born  in  1841,  and  is  now  farm- 
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ing  in  Powell's  valley,  Ore.  He  crossed  the 
plains  with  Mr.  Scott  with  whom  he  lived  until 
his  marriage.  He  married  Eliza  Wallace  and 
now  has  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Scott  remained  upon  a  farm  in  Indiana  until 
1853  and  there  several  children  were  born  unto 
them:  Mary,  born  in  1845,  was  married  after 
coming  to  Portland  to  Stephen  Hill,  who  is  now 
deceased.  She  has  three  children.  Samuel  P., 
born  in  1849,  is  married  and  has  five  children, 
and  is  living  on  a  farm  on  Columbia  slough. 
Ryland  died  in  Indiana,  at  the  age  of  si.x  years. 
In  1853  the  parents  removed  to  Iowa  and  there 
two  more  children  were  added  to  the  family : 
Sarah  E.,  born  in  1855,  and  Laura  H.,  in  1858. 
The  former  is  the  wife  of  H.  R.  Long,  of  Port- 
land. 

In  order  to  obtain  land  at  a  low  price  Mr. 
Scott  removed  to  Iowa,  settling  in  Wapello  coun- 
ty, but  the  winters  were  too  rigorous  there  and 
with  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  severe  cold 
weather,  he  started  for  Oregon  in  April,  1862. 
He  sold  his  possession  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  with  his  wife  and  children  started  for  the 
northwest,  arriving  in  Portland  October  8,  re- 
mained for  a  week  and  then  moved  to  Lane  coun- 
ty, remaining  for  a  year,  after  which  he  removed 
to  the  bottoms  on  Columbia  slough,  where  he 
cleared  land  and  built  a  home.  After  two  years 
he  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the 
Columbia  river,  where  he  carried  on  farming 
for  seventeen  years.  Three  times  the  floods 
swept  over  his  place,  causing  him  heavy  losses, 
but  altogether  he  has  prospered  and  through  gen- 
eral farming  and  dairying  he  gained  a  very  de- 
sirable competence.  In  1883  he  sold  his  prop- 
erty and  purchased  a  home  in  East  Portland, 
where  he  kept  a  number  of  cows  for  a  time  and 
conducted  a  small  dairy  business,  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  he  has  now  lived  retired. 

Mr.  Scott  has  several  times  been  called  to  pub- 
lic office.  Pie  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for 
l)olitical  honors,  which  have  come  to  him  un- 
sought, in  recognition  of  his  capability  aiid  as 
evidence  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  bv 
his  fellow  townsmen.  In  Iowa  he  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  served  as  school  di- 
rector. In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Oregon 
legislature  and  re-elected  in  1876,  being  a  mem- 
ber during  the  last  session  in  the  old  state  house 
and  the  first  session  in  the  new  capitol.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  Whig  and  has  been  a  stalwart  Re- 
publican since  the  organization  of  the  part\-. 
His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Henrv 
Clav. 

When  Mr.  Scott  came  to  Portland  there  were 
hut  a  few  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
and  he  has  therefore  witnessed  much  of  its  rapid 
and  substantial  growth.  In  1889  Mr.  Scott  re- 
turned  to   Iowa  and   Indiana   to  visit   relatives. 


In  1890,  Mrs.  Scott's  mother,  Mrs.  Coons,  came 
to  Portland  and  lived  with  them  for  fourteen 
months,  being  at  that  time  eighty-seven  years 
of  age.  She  then  returned  to  Indiana,  where  her 
death  occurred.  In  1897  Mr.  Scott  was  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
April  10  of  that  year.  They  had  traveled  life's 
journey  happily  together  for  more  than  half  a 
century  and  her  loss  is  deeply  felt.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Christian  Church  of  Port- 
land, to  which  Mr.  Scott  also  belongs.  He  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  in  1854,  and 
now  belongs  to  Mount  Tabor  Lodge,  of  which 
he  is  a  past  master.  In  1858  he  assisted  in  or- 
ganizing Columbia  Lodge,  on  the  slough,  and  a 
Masonic  hall  was  there  built.  Mr.  Scott  is  a 
well  read  man  who  has  always  kept  in  touch 
with  modern  thought  and  advanced  ideas.  He 
is  however,  a  self-educated,  as  well  as  self-made 
man,  and  not  only  as  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes  but  also  of  his  own  character,  has  he 
budded  wiselv  and  well. 


GEORGE  W.  LA  CROY.  The  name  of  La 
Croy  is  associated  with  a  worthy  French  family 
residing  for  centuries  in  the  mother  country,  and 
with  most  exemplary  military  service  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  in  America.  George  W.  La 
Croy,  deceased,  who  was  a  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful farmer  of  Clackamas  county,  was  born 
in  Scioto  county,  Ohio,  January  16,  1832,  his 
father,  Alexander,  having  settled  in  the  Buckeye 
state  after  his  emigration  to  America.  In  his 
adopted  land  the  father  was  fairly  successful  as 
a  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  and  in  Ohio  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  his  countv. 
Also  his  career  was  embellished  by  carrying  a 
musket  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution 
under  command  of  George  Washington,  and  the 
incidents  connected  with  his  military  career  he 
was  never  weary  of  narrating. 

While  very  young  George  'W.  La  Croy  lost  his 
mother  through  death,  a  fact  which  materially 
lessened  his  prospects  for  a  happy  childhood. 
Hard  work  w^as  the  order  of  the  day  as  soon  as 
he  could  hold  a  hoe  or  guide  the  plow,  and  his 
educational  chances  were  limited  to  the  perusal 
of  books  which  he  bought  with  his  meagre  and 
much  needed  earnings,  and  to  such  tuition  as  he 
could  secure  the  money  to  pay  for.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  he  began  to  work  away  from  home  as 
teamster  for  an  iron  works  company  in  Ohio, 
and  in  i860  joined  a  band  of  pilgrims  bound 
for  the  coast  by  way  of  the  plains.  Arriving  in 
California,  he  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  state 
for  three  years,  and,  having  convinced  himself 
that  he  was  not  especially  elected  to  this  means 
of  livelihood,  settled  in  Vancouver,  Wash.    There 
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he  enlisted  in  :March,  1862,  in  Company  A,  First 
Washington  Territory  Infantry,  as  a  private, 
and  for  three  months  of  the  service  was  driver 
for  the  paymaster  of  the  army.  In  1865  he  was 
discharged  at  Vancouver,  and  forthwith  engaged 
in  teaming  in  eastern  Oregon,  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  purchasing  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  land  one  mile  north  of  Viola.  There  were 
no  improvements  on  the  land,  and  the  heavy 
timber  and  dense  undergrowth  pointed  to  unre- 
mitting toil  before  harvests  could  be  gathered. 
Mr.  La  Croy  cleared  about  fifty  acres,  and  built 
for  himself  and  family  a  commodious  house,  and 
for  his  supplies  and  crops  fine  outbuildings  and 
barns.  He  was  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising,  and  to  an  unexpected  degree 
realized  his  western  expectations.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Primitive  Baptist  Church 
and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  support  of  re- 
ligious movements  generally. 

An  important  factor  in  the  life  of  Mr.  La  Croy 
was  the  help  and  sympathy  of  his  wife,  ?»Ielissa 
(Mayfield)  La  Croy,  whom  he  married  in  Clack- 
amas county  December  27,  1869,  and  who  was 
born  in  Arkansas,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Jackson 
Mayfield,  a  very  early  settler  of  Oregon,  locating 
near  Highland  in  1866.  Nine  children  were  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Croy  :  Mary  ;  Martha ;  Myra  ; 
Eliza ;  Smith ;  and  Urban,  living  on  the  home 
farm;  Joel,  living  in  Washington  county;  Ura- 
nia ;  and  Ruth.  In  political  affiliation  Mr.  La 
Croy  was  independent.  The  life  of  this  useful 
citizen  was  terminated  by  his  death  November 
17,  1902,  after  an  illness  covering  a  period  of 
eighteen  months.  He  was  a  public  spirited  and 
worthy  citizen  and  his  death  was  generally  de- 
plored by  all  who  knew  him. 


A.  W.  MILLN.  The  head  miller  of  the  Im- 
perial mill,  at  Oregon  City,  owned  by  the  Port- 
land Flouring  Mill  Company,  has  had  an  ex- 
tended experience  in  his  chosen  occupation,  and 
is  accounted  one  of  the  most  expert  in  his  line 
in  Clackamas  county.  He  began  to  learn  the 
trade  in  1876,  with  Miller,  Marshall  &  Co.,  under 
John  Humphrey,  head  miller,  and  remained  with 
this  mill  during  the  ownership  and  management 
of  Sibson,  Church  &  Co.  and  Ladd  &  Co..  and 
has  been  with  them  almost  incessantly  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  1897  1''^  assumed  control  of  the 
Portland  Flouring  Mill  Company's  mill,  which 
has  a  capacity  of  seven  hundred  barrels  a  day. 
and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  concerns  of  the 
kind  in  the  county. 

.\s  his  name  implies,  Mr.  Milln  is-  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  his  paternal  grandfather  having  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  and  settled  in  (intario, 
Canada.  The  latter's  son.  William  Maitlaml 
Milln,   was  also  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  upon 


emigrating  to  this  country  became  identified  with 
her  business  interests.  As  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Milne  &  Alilln,  builders  and  contractors,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Canada  Marine  Works, 
Montreal,  he  carried  on  business  in  Canada  until 
1862,  when  he  removed  to  Rock  county,  ^^■is.. 
there  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements.  From  the  Wisconsin  city  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed 
as  agricultural  implement  salesman,  and  thence 
went  to  Ft.  Scott.  Kans.,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent,  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  endeavor.  His  wife.  Marion  (Erwin)  Milln, 
was  born  on  the  line  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  was  reared  on  the  isle  of  Corfu.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Colonel  Erwin,  an  English  officer 
who,  after  his  retirement  from  the  office,  took  up 
a  grant  of  land  near  London,  Canada.  ^Irs. 
Milln,  who  died  in  Wisconsin,  was  the  mother  of 
four  children,  of  whom  Alfred  J.  is  a  miller  for 
the  Portland  Flouring  Mill  Company  at  Albany ; 
.Annie  is  a  resident  of  Missouri,  as  it  also  Char- 
lotte ;  and  A.  W.,  the  youngest  of  the  familv.  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada. 

Until  1862  Mr.  Milln  lived  in  Brockville,  Can- 
ada, where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  con- 
tinuing the  same  instruction  after  the  family  re- 
moval to  Janesville,  Wis.  From  the  latter  place 
he  went  to  Missouri,  and  in  1868  to  Kansas,  in 
which  year  his  father's  death  occurred.  In  Gir- 
ard,  Kans.,  he  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and 
for  three  years  was  employed  by  the  Press.  War- 
ner &  Wasser,  editors  and  publishers,  of  that 
town.  In  the  fall  of  1872  he  removed  to  Ore- 
gon City,  where  his  brother,  A.  J.,  lived  at  the 
time,  and  where  for  a  short  time  he  worked  as  a 
printer.  In  1873  he  took  up  the  milling 
business  as  heretofore  stated,  ancl  to  this  means 
of  livelihood  he  has  since  given  his  attention. 

In  Oregon  City  Mr.  Milln  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  A.  Alice  McDonald,  born  in  this  citv, 
and  whose  parents  were  early  Oregon  pioneers. 
Two  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Milln,  Ralph  S.  and  A.  Raymond.  Air.  Milln 
is  fraternally  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World,  and  politically  is  liberal  in  his  views. 
For  two  years  he  served  the  comnuinity  as  coun- 
cilman of  the  second  ward,  where  the  family  has 
resided  for  so  many  years,  and  its  members  are 
well  and  favorably  known. 


COL.  M.\RTIN  L.  PRATT.  That  Col  Alar- 
tin  L.  Pratt  is  a  man  standing  higli  in  llic  ts- 
tccm  of  the  members  of  the  Grand  Armv  of  the 
Republic  in  Oregon,  and  the  citizens  of  Portland 
is  a  well  known  fact.  Entering  the  services  of 
his  comitry  when  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  as 
<ine  nf  the  brave  bovs  in  blue  who  fought  so 
nobly  to  defend  the  Union  flag,  his  record  as  a 
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valiant  soldier  is  one  that  has  gained  for  him 
the  admiration  and  honor  of  his  comrades  and 
the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  As  an  able  educator, 
also,  he  has  attained  prominence.  Ohio  claims 
him  as  a  native  son,  his  birth  having  occurred  in 
Peru,  Huron  county,  November  ii,  1847.  His 
father,  Franklin  Pratt,  was  born  in  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Lieutenant 
Pratt,  of  the  English  navy,  who  came  to  Con- 
necticut in  1632.  The  colonel  is  a  brother  of 
Prof.  Irving  W.  Pratt,  whose  biography  appears 
on  another  page  in  this  volume.  The  early  days 
of  his  boyhood  were  passed  upon  a  farm  in 
Huron  county,  Ohio.  His  father  was  a  captain 
of  one  of  the  first  passenger  packets  on  the  Erie 
canal.  In  1856  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Lenawee  county,  Mich.,  settling  in  Fairfield 
township,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  that  local- 
ity Colonel  Pratt  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation. His  spirit  of  patriotism  was  roused  by 
the  conflict  between  the  north  and  south  for  the 
preservation  of  the  union,  and  in  the  fall  of  1863 
he  became  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  enlisting  in 
Company  B.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Toledo, 
CMiio,  and  with  his  command  was  sent  south  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  James  River.  He  took  part 
in  many  important  battles  of  the  war,  including 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Five  Forks,  which 
was  practically  a  siege  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, lasting  for  one  year,  until  the  fall  of  Peters- 
burg. After  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  he 
took  part  in  the  grand  review  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  one  of  the  greatest  military  pageants  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  He  had  served  his 
country  faithfully  and  well,  displaying  the  valor 
and  bravery  of  a  man  of  twice  his  vears.  He 
was  mustered  out  in  July,  1865,  at  Toledo,  and 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  brother  in  Ohio, 
being  still  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  After 
his  return  he  taught  school  for  some  vears  in 
his  home  township,  later  became  principal  of 
the  school  in  Fairfield,  Mich.  He  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Lenawee 
county,  occupying  this  position  for  two  vears. 
He  then  took  a  normal  course  at  Adrian.  Mich., 
graduating  in  1868.  In  1882  he  located  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  here  becoming  superintendent  of 
a  district  containing  three  schools,  Holladav, 
.Multnomah  and  Williams  .Avenue  and  continued 
to  have  charge  of  the  same  until  Albina  was  in- 
corporated into  a  city.  Later  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cedar  street  school,  at  Astoria,  Ore., 
which  position  he  occupied  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  resigned  to  accept  the 
jKisition  of  principal  of  the  Williams  .Avenue 
school  of  Portland,  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Williams  avenue  and  Russell  street.  Colonel 
Pratt  is  remarkably  well  fitted  to  fill  the  im- 
portant positions  in  educational  institutions  which 


have  been  tendered  him,  being  able  to  impart 
clearly  and  concisely  to  others  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  himself  acquired,  and  to  bring  out 
the  latent  talent  and  develop  the  minds  of  his 
pupils.  In  fall  of  1902  Colonel  Pratt,  with 
others,  organized  the  International  Mining  and 
Milling  Company  with  ofSces  and  plant  located 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  to  manufacture  and  instal  im- 
proved mining  machinery.  He  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  compau}'. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Col.  M.  L.  Pratt  and  Miss  May  Loller,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia.  The  colonel  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity,  belonging  to  Washington 
Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  which  he 
served  as  secretary.  He  attained  the  degree  of 
Royal  Arch  Mason  in  Washington  Chapter.  He 
is  past  commander  of  Sumner  Post  No.  12,  G. 
A.  R..  and  in  June,  1902,  in  Astoria,  Ore.,  at  the 
state  encampment  of  that  organization,  he  was 
elected  department  commander  of  Oregon,  with 
the  rank  of  general.  During  1901  and  1902  he 
was  inspector  general  under  the  national  com- 
mander. His  relations  with  his  army  associates 
are  of  the  most  pleasant  nature,  and  he  has  the 
regard  and  esteem  of  all.  Politically  he  has  ever 
been  a  stanch  Republican. 


S.-W  IL  W.  ILER.  During  the  many  years 
of  his  association  with  Washington  countv,  Savil 
\\'.  Her  filled  a  more  than  ordinary  place  in  gen- 
eral affairs,  and  was  particularly  active  in  main- 
taining the  highest  agricultural,  educational  and 
political  standards.  This  highly  honored  citizen 
was  born  in  Rush  county,  Ind.,  November  24, 
1823,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  children  born 
to  his  farmer  parents.  At  the  age  of  twentv-one 
he  entered  upon  an  independent  career,  and  upon 
arriving  in  Illinois  in  1844  worked  at  various 
occupations  for  three  years.  In  1847  he  secured 
a  position  as  teamster  in  an  emigrant  train  bound 
for  the  coast,  and  all  the  way  across  drove  a  team 
of  oxen,  there  being  about  three  hundred  people 
in  the  train.  Arriving  in  Oregon  City  he  secured 
employment  as  a  farm  hand,  and  with  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Cayuse  war,  tendered  his  services 
in  the  suppression  of  the  Indians.  For  si.x 
months  he  served  under  Captain  Nesmith  of  the 
Oregon  \'olunteers.  and  was  with  him  until  the 
end  of  the  war. 

After  the  Indian  war  Mr.  Her  went  down  into 
California  with  ox  teams,  and  after  mining  and 
prospecting  for  about  a  year  was  glad  to  return 
to  more  stable  methods  of  livelihood.  November 
10.  1850,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Caro- 
line Lee,  a  native  of  Fulton  county.  111.,  and  a 
daughter  of  Philemon  and  Elizabeth  J.  Lee,  who 
came  across  the  plains  from  Iowa  in  1847,  settling 
on  a  donation  claim  of   six  hundred  and   fortv 
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acres,  upon  a  portion  of  which  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Her  now  lives.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Her 
lived  in  Clackamas  coimty  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  located  near  Gales  Creek  on  a  farm  that 
was  wild  and  timbered,  and  a  stranger  to  plow 
or  harrow.  Here  he  lived  until  1852,  and  then 
came  to  the  farm  upon  which  his  widow  now 
lives.  He  made  many  improvements  on  his  land, 
and  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  succesful  of  farmers,  being  engaged  in  both 
general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

A  Republican  in  political  affiliation,  Mr.  Her 
entered  actively  into  all  county  political  affairs, 
and  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 
He  was  postmaster  of  Gales  Creek  for  five  years, 
and  was  on  the  school  board  for  a  great  many 
years,  serving  also  for  a  few  years  as  justice  of 
the  peace.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  establish- 
ing schools  and  encouraging  scholarship,  and 
though  his  own  early  opportunities  were  com- 
paratively limited,  profited  thereby,  and  endeav- 
ored to  insure  to  the  youth  of  the  present  gener- 
ation more  fitting  chances  than  came  his  own 
way.  For  many  years  he  was  a  welcome  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  lived  to  be  sev- 
enty-six years  old,  his  death  occurring  October 
10,  1899.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  ex- 
ample left  by  so  manly  and  upright  a  life,  nor 
does  any  serve  to  better  illustrate  the  virtue  of 
industry  and  correct  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  five 
are  living.  The  family  included :  John,  born 
September  27,  1854;  Henry,  deceased,  born  Oc- 
tober 10,  1856;  Emma,  deceased,  born  June  19, 
1859;  Elva,  born  October  5,  1864,  wife  of  Harry 
Westcott,  of  Forest  Grove  ;  Savil,  born  December 
8,  1867;  Myrtle,  wife  of  Nicholas  C.  Lilly,  of 
Gales  Creek,  born  July  12,  1871  ;  and  Carl,  born 
April  28,  1877. 


GEORGE  P.  LENT.  Many  leading  pioneer 
families  are  represented  among  the  legal  prac- 
titioners of  Portland,  and  that  to  which  George 
P.  Lent  belongs  is  deserving  of  more  than  pass- 
ing recognition.  A  native  son  of  the  great  nordi- 
west,  he  was  born  on  his  father's  farm,  Novem- 
ber I,  1852,  one  day  after  his  parents  had 
crossed  the  plains  to  identify  their  futures  with 
the  timbered  and  resourceful  wilderness.  Oliver 
P.  Lent  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  com- 
munity in  the  world,  for  his  rugged  simplicity 
and  unfailing  good  humor  marked  him  as  the 
scion  of  good  fortune,  and  heir  to  friends  who 
would  tarry  near  him.  no  matter  what  his  mis- 
fortunes or  mistakes.  Me  was  born  near  Mar- 
ietta, Ohio,  August  31,  1830,  and  although  his 
early  educational  opportunities  were  limited,  he 
was  the  kind  of  student  to  advance  through  ob- 


servation of  the  men  and  events  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  In  his  youth  he  learned  the  stone 
cutter's  trade,  and  while  thus  employed  he  mar- 
ried, in  West  Virginia,  in  185 1.  Alartha  A. 
Buckley,  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion,  who  was 
born  in  Parkersburg,  Alarch  19,  1833.  The 
parents  of  Mrs.  Lent  died  when  she  was  a  child. 
Mr.  Lent's  original  plan  in  coming  to  the 
west  was  to  visit  California  and  try  his  fortunes 
in  the  mining  regions.  For  some  reason  his 
ideas  underwent  a  change,  and  he  turned  his 
oxen's  heads  towards  Oregon,  which  he  reached 
in  comparative  comfort  and  safety.  In  his  party 
was  William  S.  Buckley,  the  brother  of  his  wife, 
who  later  became  superior  judge  of  Stockton, 
Cal.,  and  is  now  deceased.  A  sister,  Susan  Buck- 
lev  Jenne,  also  joined  the  train,  and  her  death 
occurred  in  Portland  in  1893.  A  sister  of  Mr. 
Lent,  the  widow  of  Nathan  B.  Low,  came  to 
the  coast  in  1889,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Port- 
land. Mr.  Lent  himself  relied  upon  his  stone 
mason's  trade  to  help  him  out  as  soon  as  he 
landed  in  Oregon,  and  he  readily  secured  work 
on  the  old  penitentiary,  later  on  erecting  the  old 
Prettyman  house  at  the  end  of  Hawthorne  ave- 
nue. He  located  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  at  what  was  then  Pleasant  A'alley.  but 
which  is  now  Sycamore,  and  on  this  built  a  hewed 
log  house  in  which  he  located  his  family  in  com- 
parative comfort,  and  this  house,  the  only  one 
of  the  pioneer  houses,  is  still  standing.  This 
clami  continued  to  be  his  home  until  1861,  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  Cedarville  and  leased 
an  old  sawmill  for  a  year.  A  later  undertaking 
was  the  management  of  the  mill  owned  Ijy  J. 
B.  Stevens,  of  which  he  had  control  for  several 
years,  making  his  home  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  mill.  In  1866  he  purchased  one  hundred 
and  ninety  acres  of  land  upon  which  the  town  of 
Lents  sprang  into  existence,  and  this  little  com- 
munity is  a  monument  to  the  honor  and  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  bearing  his  name,  and 
containing  many  reminders  of  his  progressive 
spirit  and  unfailing  industry.  This  farm  was 
partially  improved,  but  Mr.  Lent  erected  a  new 
residence,  enlarged  and  remodeled  the  outbuild- 
ings, put  up  new  fences,  and  disposed  of  his 
land  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

.A.lways  the  friend  of  education,  Mr.  Lent's 
attention  was  called  very  early  in  Multnomah 
county  to  the  deficiency  in  this  direction,  and 
it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  school  dis- 
trict No.  12  was  started.  For  many  years  he 
watched  over  the  school  near  his  home,  serving 
as  director  and  clerk  of  the  board,  and  insisting 
that  an  excellent  standard  be  maintained.  I'or 
}-ears  he  was  road  supervisor,  and  also  justice 
of  the  peace,  filling  the  position  with  tact  and 
due  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  cimnnin- 
itv.      He   failed  in  the  election   for  state   senator 
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on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  tliis  failure  did  not 
interfere  with  his  peace  of  mind,  for  he  never 
made  any  attempt  to  secure  official  recognition. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  was  a  stanch  Union 
man,  notwithstanding  his  later  tendencies,  and 
he  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  sincere  admirer  he  was.  On 
many  occasions  he  was  a  delegate  to  conven- 
tions, and  he  was  one  of  the  prime  instigators  of 
the  Grange,  serving  several  terms  as  master  of 
the  same.  He  always  held  to  the  L'niversalist 
and  Unitarian  doctrines,  finding  great  comfort 
in  his  beliefs,  and  contributing  liberally  of  his 
means  to  the  support  of  these  and  other  churches. 
In  this  connection  he  assisted  in  building  the 
Universalist  church  in  East  Portland. 

In  1883  Mr.  Lent  with  his  son  built  a  sawmill, 
at  the  same  time  looking  after  his  farm,  com- 
bining the  interests  with  large  profit.  Mill  and 
farm  were  disposed  of  in  1890,  and  Mr.  Lent  re- 
tired to  a  home  which  he  had  purchased  at 
Mount  Tabor,  where  his  death  occurred,  April 
22,  1899.  His  personal  appearance  was  of  a 
particularly  pleasing  nature,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  sturdily  built  and  healthy  appearing  men 
who  instinctively  draw  people  to  them,  and  in- 
spire them  with  their  own  enthusiasm.  His 
wife,  who  still  lives  in  the  Mount  Tabor  home, 
has  a  host  of  friends  and  well  wishers,  and  fills 
her  life  with  many  noble  activities.  She  is  an 
ardent  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  is  prominent  in  the  old  Pioneer  As- 
sociation, taking  a  keen  interest  in  philanthropic 
and  social  life.  She  became  the  mother  of  twelve 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  George  P.,  the 
attorney  above  referred  to.  Emma  L.,  born  in 
1854,  is  the  wife  of  J.  C.  McGrew,  and  has  three 
children ;  Fremont  L.  was  born  in  1856  and  is 
making  his  home  at  Lents ;  William  and  Charles 
died  of  diphtheria  in  1863;  Ella,  born  in  1862, 
is  the  wife  of  C.  Whitlock,  of  Silverton,  and  has 
four  children;  Oscar  B.,  who  is  a  school  director 
of  his  home  district  at  Lents,  was  born  in  1864, 
is  married  and  has  five  children ;  Rose  was  born 
in  1866,  married  William  Giddings,  and  is  liv- 
ing in  Fulda,  Wash. ;  Jean  was  born  in  1868 
and  died  in  1900;  Elizabeth  was  born  in  1870, 
married  F.  P.  Wood  of  Sunnyside,  and  has  one 
son;  Oliver  W.  was  born  in  1875,  and  is  en- 
gaged in  the  meat  business  in  Mount  Tabor  ;  and 
a  daughter  died  in  infancy.  All  of  these  chil- 
dren were  born  in  Multnomah  county,  and  all 
received  practical  educations  in  the  public 
schools. 

Being  the  oldest  in  the  family,  George  P.  Lent 
was  the  first  to  seriously  consider  the  problem 
of  self-support,  and  this  he  did  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  and  witli  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  legal  science.  The  profession 
appealed  to  his  growing  faculties  even  when  he 


was  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm,  and  his  de- 
termination strengthened  when  he  became  a  part- 
ner in  the  milling  business.  Aside  from  the  pub- 
lic school  training  it  was  his  good  fortune  to 
receive  a  collegiate  education,  and  he  graduated 
from  the  scientific  course  at  Corvallis  College 
in  the  spring  of  1876.  His  preliminary  legal  in- 
struction acquired  was  under  J.  J.  Brown,  now 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  after  a  year  of  study 
he  engaged  in  school  teaching  in  Multnomah 
county  for  three  terms.  After  a  trial  of  saw- 
milling  in  Spokane  for  a  few  months  Mr.  Lent 
engaged  in  the  assaying  business  in  Portland  for 
a  couple  of  years,  and  also  in  job  printing  for 
a  time.  In  1882  he  engaged  in  the  real-estate 
and  brokerage  business  with  J.  C.  McGrew,  and 
while  thus  employed  continued  the  study  of  law, 
finally  graduating  from  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  in  1896. 

From  the  time  of  opening  an  office  in  Portland 
Mr.  Lent  has  been  very  successful,  his  profound 
grasp  of  legal  principles,  and  of  their  practical 
application  to  the  entanglements  of  life,  having 
won  for  him  the  distinct  approval  of  an  increas- 
ingly large  clientele.  He  possesses  a  judicial 
mind  and  temperament,  excellent  business  abil- 
ity and  judgment,  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work 
well  developed,  supplemented  by  those  admirable 
characteristics,  faithfulness  and  energy.  Through 
his  marriage  with  Mary  M.  Johnson,  seven  chil- 
dren were  born  to  Mr.  Lent,  one  of  whom  died 
in  infancy,  and  one  m  early  childhood.  The 
other  children  are:  Bessie  V.,  Perley  B.,  Ken- 
neth G.,  George  Balfe,  and  Frank  B.  For 
eighteen  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Lent  made  his 
home  on  Portland  Heights,  but  since  1900  has 
lived  at  Piedmont.  He  is  public  spirited  in  the 
extreme,  and  has  stanchly  supported  clean  mu- 
nicipal government,  being  particularly  interested 
in  education  and  good  roads.  Though  never  an 
aspirant  for  office,  he  was  at  one  time  a  candi- 
date for  county  judge.  For  two  years  he  was 
supervisor  of  roads  for  the  west  side,  and  during 
that  time  he  opened  the  boulevard  system  now  in 
use  in  the  Heights,  raising  the  funds  largely  by 
private  subscription. 


STEPHEN  ROBERTS.  Among  the  public- 
spirited  residents  of  Multnomah  county  brief 
luention  should  be  accorded  Mr.  Roberts.  A  son 
of  Charles  and  Mary  (  Hackner )  Roberts,  he  was 
next  to  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
five  daughters.  His  birth  occurred  in  Wayne 
county,  Ind.,  January  13,  1824,  and  when  only 
thirteen  months  old  his  parents  removed  to  Ver- 
milion county.  III,  locating  on  a  farm  near  Dan- 
ville. Thereafter  for  fourteen  years  the  family 
resided  on  that  farm  and  then  moved  to  Peoria 
county,  that  state.    L'ntil  1851  Stephen  remained 
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at  home,  attending  school  and  aiding  in  the  work 
of  the  farm  as  opportunity  permitted.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  a  desire  to  see  what  fortune 
the  glowing  west  had  in  store  for  him  became 
paramount  and  in  the  latter  year  he  started  on 
the  tedious  journey  across  the  plains  with  an  ox- 
team.  When  he  reached  the  Missouri  river,  how- 
ever, he  was  unable  to  proceed  further  on  account 
of  high  water  and  so  spent  the  winter  in  a  Mor- 
mon village  there.  In  the  spring  of  1852  he  re- 
sumed the  journey  and  was  six  months  in  reach- 
ing The  Dalles,  from  which  point  he  went  on  a 
tlat  boat  to  the  mouth  of  Sandy  river.  At  this 
point  he  located  on  a  donation  claim  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  where  Mr.  Penison  for- 
merly resided,  ten  and  one-half  miles  east  of 
Portland.  The  land  was  in  a  primeval  state  when 
he  settled  on  it,  covered  with  heavy  timber,  but 
he  cleared  it  and  erected  a  hewed  log  house  of 
one  room,  besides  making  other  improvements. 
In  1892  he  sold  that  property  and  bought  a  farm 
near  Gresham,  which  he  has  since  disposed  of 
among  his  children  and  he  is  now  living  in  re- 
tirement. 

Miss  Mary  Tripp,  who  was  born  in  Athens 
county,  Ohio,  in  1822,  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Roberts  December  5,  1844.  Thirteen  children 
were  born  to  them,  but  only  five  are  living, 
namely:  John,  a  farmer  near  Gresham;  William, 
who  resides  in  Portland;  David  AL,  residing  in 
Gresham;  Ellen  E.,  who  is  in  Portland;  and 
Sarah,  the  wife  of  John  Schram.  For  twenty 
years  Mr.  Roberts  was  road  supervisor,  and  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  was  instrumental  in  build- 
ing many  of  the  roads  in  this  section.  As  school 
director  and  clerk  he  served  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  at  one  time  held  the  office  of  justice 
of  the  peace  for  two  terms.  Politically  he  is  a 
Democrat.  For  over  thirty  years  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  have  been  members  of  the  Alethodist 
Episcopal  Church,  in  which  the  former  has  served 
as  trustee. 


DENIS  SULLIVAN.  Since  1896  Mr.  Sulli- 
van has  resided  near  Montavilla,  Multnomah 
county,  upon  a  tract  of  land  that  originally  com- 
prised thirty-one  acres,  but  he  has  since  disposed 
of  a  portion  of  it  and  now  his  farm  comprises 
only  twenty  acres,  a  portion  of  which  is  in  or- 
chard. Born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  in  1835, 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  there  reared  to  young  man- 
hood, and  after  reaching  his  majority  went  to 
Australia,  making  his  home  there  for  three  years. 
San  Francisco  was  the  next  port  at  which  he 
landed,  and  after  working  in  a  warehouse  there 
for  a  time,  in  the  spring  of  1862  he  went  to  the 
Caribou  country  and  was  there  engaged  in  pros- 
]-)ecting  and  mining  for  about  one  year.  The  fol- 
lowing winter  was  spent  in  \"ancouver.  Wash., 


and  in  the  spring  of  1863  he  came  to  Portland, 
accepting  any  honest  employment  that  he  could 
get  to  do.  Although  Mr.  Sullivan  had  embarked 
in  several  lines  of  business  since  he  started  out 
in  life  on  his  own  responsibility,  mining  had  been 
a  line  of  special  interest  to  him,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Portland  we  again  find  him  engaged 
in  prospecting  and  mining,  this  time  in  Canyon 
City.  In  the  fall  following  he  went  to  Centerville, 
Idaho,  where  for  four  years  he  was  similarly 
engaged.  Again  coming  to  Portland  in  the  year 
1868,  he  helped  to  survey  the  West  Side  road  and 
later  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  and  for  a  time  was  employed  in 
the  yards  of  the  company.  Subsequently  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  supply  department  of  the 
same  company,  and  in  all  was  in  their  employ  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  1875  he  purchased  thirty- 
one  acres  of  land  in  Multnomah  county,  the  same 
on  which  he  now  resides. 

September  5,  1888,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  married 
to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Green,  a  native  of  Galena,  111., 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  children, 
namely :  Arthur,  Helen  and  Catherine.  Mrs. 
Sullivan  received  her  education  at  St.  Alary's 
academy  and  for  about  twelve  years  was  engaged 
as  a  teacher.  Her  father,  Thomas  Green,  came  to 
Oregon  in  1870.  locating  in  Portland.  Besides 
the  property  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Sullivan 
owns  considerable  property  in  the  city  which  is 
considered  quite  valuable.  In  politics  he  has  al- 
ways supported  the  Democratic  party.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sullivan  are  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church. 


EDWARD  A.  KNOTTS  resides  one  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Tualatin,  where  he  owns  and 
operates  one  hundred  and  fifteen  acres  of  good 
land.  He  was  born  in  Yamhill  county.  Ore.. 
January  16,  1855.  His  father,  Richard  Knotts, 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  about  1847  went 
to  Arkansas.  He  had  previously  served  his  coun- 
try and  was  a  veteran  in  the  Seminole  war.  In 
1850,  attracted  by  the  possibilities  of  the  far  west, 
he  made  a  trip  around  Cape  Horn  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  Milwaukee,  Ore.,  where  he  was 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Meek  &  Eddie.  Here  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Betsey  Talbert.  a  na- 
tive of  Mrginia,  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1852, 
and  they  took  up  their  abode  near  North  Yam- 
hill. Three  children  were  born  unto  them : 
Francis  P.,  who  is  living  in  Portland ;  Edward 
A.,  of  this  review ;  and  John,  who  has  departed 
this  life.  The  father  had  secured  a  farm  at 
North  Yamhill  and  was  engaged  successfully  in 
farming  for  a  number  of  years,  but  his  death 
occurred  in  Salem  in   1882. 

Edward  .•\.  Knotts  remained  at  home  until 
fourteen    vears   of   agje   when   he   started   out  to 
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make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  He  was  first  em- 
ployed by  the  month  as  a  farm  hand  by  August 
Yergen  and  wife,  who  live  near  Butteville  on  a 
large  farm.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yergen  were  very 
kind  to  the  motherless  boy,  to  whom  they  were 
parents  indeed.  Mr.  Knotts  followed  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  1873  when  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Oregon  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
in  whose  service  he  remained  for  some  time. 
.\fterward  he  began  contracting  in  Oswego  and 
in  1885  he  purchased  the  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  acres  upon  which  he  now  resides. 
During  the  eighteen  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  he  has  worked  untiringly  and  effectively 
for  the  improvement  of  this  place  and  has  added 
thereto  many  substantial  buildings  and  modern 
equipments.  He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  hops  at  the  present  time  and  this 
crop  returns  to  him  a  very  gratifying  income. 

March  30,  1881,  Mr.  Knotts  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Marv  Hackett,  of  Oregon  City, 
and  the  daughter  of  John  C.  and  Ellen  E.  (John- 
son) Hackett.  John  C.  Hackett  came  to  Oregon 
from  Illinois  in  1847  and  took  up  government 
land  in  Clackamas  county,  located  about  four 
miles  from  Oregon  City.  His  wife,  a  daughter 
of  William  Johnson,  was  a  pioneer  of  1846.  The 
latter  left  Indiana  in  1845  ^^^  spent  the  follow- 
ing winter  at  the  Whitman  mission,  locating  in 
the  Willamette  valley  the  following  spring.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knotts  have  been  born  four  chil- 
dren: Merle  C,  Roy  R.,  Ivan  R.  and  Vera  G., 
all  at  home.  In  his  social  relations  Mr.  Knotts 
is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America.  His  political  support 
is  gfiven  the  Democracv. 


HENRY  KRATZ.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  general  merchandise  store  of  Henry  Kratz 
has  been  an  upbuilding  factor  of  the  .small  but 
promising  town  of  Clatskanie.  This  busy  center 
of  activity  has  all  of  the  interest  usually  sur- 
rounding enterprises  of  this  kind,  and  upon  its 
crowded  shelves  may  be  found  everything  apt  to 
be  called  for  in  so  cosmopolitan  a  community. 
j\lr.  Kratz  carries  groceries,  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  hardware,  small  agricultural  implements, 
wood,  shingles  and  lumber,  and  in  the  not  remote 
future  is  contemplating  a  general  enlargement  of 
his  business.  He  possesses  the  true  mercantile 
spirit,  and  in  addition  to  sound  business  judg- 
ment, possesses  an  abundance  of  tact,  kindliness 
and  a  sincere  desire  to  please  his  numerous  cus- 
tomers. 

.\  native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Kratz  was  born 
September  10,  1865,  and  in  bis  youth  received 
the  practical  home  training  accorded  the  average 


Teutonic  boy  of  the  middle  class.  As  a  student 
he  early  evinced  considerable  aptitude,  and  not 
only  completed  the  lower  public  schools,  but  grad- 
uated from  the  high  school  of  his  native  town. 
When  a  boy  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  but 
did  not  follow  it  to  any  great  extent.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  embarked  upon  various  busi- 
ness enterprises  and  continued  thus  engaged  up 
to  the  time  of  his  emigration  to  Canada  in  1888. 
After  a  year  in  the  north  he  came  to  Oregon  in 
1889,  and  in  Clatskanie  engaged  in  the  wood  and 
lumber  business  for  four  years.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  mercantile  aiTairs,  and  the  wisdom 
of  this  departure  has  been  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Kratz  is  a  broad  minded  promoter  of 
Republican  principles,  and  though  personally  he 
has  never  sought  or  desired  official  recognition, 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the 
election  of  those  friends  whom  he  considered 
worthy  of  maintaining  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of 
the  city  council,  and  as  such  gave  general  satis- 
faction. Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  and  with  the  Independent 
Order  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Kratz  married,  in  1901, 
December  16,  Maud  Brvant,  and  thev  have  one 
child,  Helen  C. 


CHARLES  H.  HUNT.  The  municipal  wheel 
of  Portland  has  a  strong  and  unvielding  spoke 
of  hickory  in  the  person  of  its  chief  of  police, 
Charles  H.  Hunt.  Fashioned  on  the  Cromwellian 
order,  large  in  mind  and  person,  grimly  deter- 
mined, hating  a  lie  and  all  manner  of  undermin- 
ing backsliding,  brooking  no  interference  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  yet  amenable  to  time- 
ly suggestions  from  the  proper  sources,  it  is 
promised  that  the  present  police  administration 
will  put  no  one  to  sleep  because  of  lack  of  inter- 
est, or  astonish  with  its  laxity,  inactivity  or  cor- 
ruption. 

Of  Irish  extraction,  that  combination  of  com- 
bativeness  and  adaptability  which  is  a  welcome 
adjunct  to  any  community  in  the  world.  Chief 
Hunt  is  a  member  of  an  old  Rhode  Island  family, 
and  was  born  in  Providence,  January  5,  1843. 
His  father.  Captain  Josiah,  and  his  grandfather. 
Captain  Joshua,  were  native  also  of  Providence, 
and  by  occupation  were  seafaring  men,  the 
grandfather  engaging  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade 
for  many  years,  and  thereafter  serving  for  years 
as  collector  of  customs  at  Providence  under 
President  Andrew  Jackson.  The  father  was 
equally  devoted  to  the  sea,  and  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1848,  regarded  ports  chiefly 
as  places  in  which  to  recuperate  for  yet  another 
voyage.  Through  his  marriage  with  Lydia 
Mason,    daughter   of   Charles    Mason,    a    Rhode 
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Island  farmer  of  English  descent,  eleven  chil- 
dren were  born,  all  of  whom  attained  maturity, 
and  four  of  them  are  living  at  the  present  time. 
Of  these.  Josiah  D.  was  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Fifth  Rhode  Island  \  olunteer  Infantry.  The 
mother  died  in  1888. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Providence, 
the  natural  fighting  capabilities  of  Chief  Hunt 
received  a  decided  impetus  during  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Fourth  Rhode 
Island  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  for  meritorious 
service  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
in  time  becoming  active  commander  of  a  regi- 
mental company.  During  the  North  Carolina 
campaign  he  participated  under  General  Burn- 
side  in  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  later  being 
transferred  to  the  army  of  the  Virginia  and  tak- 
ing part  in  the  battles  of  Antietam,  South  Moun- 
tam,  Fredericksburg  first  and  second,  Newbern, 
Frederick  City,  and  many  others  equally  historic. 

In  December,  following  his  return  from  the 
war,  Mr.  Hunt  was  appointed  to  the  police  force 
under  the  administration  of  Thomas  A.  Doyle, 
to  whom  is  due  the  unusual  distinction  of  having 
been  elected  mayor  of  Providence  for  seventeen 
consecutive  years.  Beginning  in  an  extremely 
humble  capacity,  he  became  a  warrant  clerk,  and 
from  that  position  graduated  into  the  office  of 
chief  of  police  in  May,  1879.  His  administra- 
tion in  Providence  was  characterized  by  many  in- 
novations acceptable  to  the  comnumity,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  evinced  that  fear- 
lessness and  all  absorbing  regard  for  right  and 
progress  which  have  placed  him  among  the  most 
efficient  officers  of  his  kind  in  the  country. 
Giving  a  clean  and  thoroughly  worthy  service, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  his  resignation  as  police 
chief  in  order  to  accept  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  state  institutions  should  be  received  with 
regret  and  protestation  from  all  connected  with 
the  administration,  more  especially  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  As  superintendent  of  state  institu- 
tions he  served  also  as  commissioner  of  public 
works  of  Providence,  and  these  combined  re- 
sponsibilities were  being  discharged  with  great 
credit,  when  the  failure  of  his  wife's  health  made 
his  resignation  necessary,  in  order  to  seek  a 
change  of  climate  and  surroundings. 

Arriving  in  Portland,  Mr.  Hunt  was  variously 
■engaged  until  his  appointment  as  chief  of  police 
in  1892,  a  change  of  administration  terminating 
his  service  in  1894.  Since  1897  he  has  been  in- 
terested in  mining  in  Alaska,  and  is  still  general 
manager  of  the  Roslyn  and  Deer  Park  Mining 
Company,  operating  paying  claims  in  Gravina 
and  Prince  of  Wales  Islands.  Although  his 
second  term  as  chief  of  police  began  onlv  in 
January,  1903,  the  vigor  and  thoroughness  of 
his  outlined  jiolicy  is  a  matter  of  favorable  com- 
ment,  and   promises   deep   inroads   into   tlie   dis- 


semination of  crime  in  the  city.  The  policy  of 
Chief  Hunt  is  vigorous,  concise,  and  to  the  point, 
and  admits  of  no  deviation  or  questioning.  As 
evidencing  his  particular  fitness  for  his  office 
it  is  known  that  his  memory  for  faces  and'names 
is  wonderful,  and  in  fact  it  is  the  exception  for 
him  to  forget  them,  to  the  sorrow  of  many  a 
backslider  along  the  criminal  path.  Of  splendid 
phvsicial  proportions,  he  towers  six  feet  and  a 
fraction,  his  shoulders  being  developed  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Everything  about  him,  his 
personality,  manner,  voice,  gesture,  and  eye,  sug- 
gest resolution  and  determination  not  to  be  out- 
witted by  any  ordinary  means.  He  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  since  his  first  voting  days  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  local  and  other  un- 
dertakings of  his  party.  Through  his  marriage 
with  Julia  M.  Lee,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  one 
daughter  has  been  born  to  Chief  Hunt,  Fannie, 
the  wife  of  Charles  W.  King,  the  latter  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Olds,  Wortman  &  King. 


JEREMIAH  STANLEY.  Howard  county. 
Mo.,  was  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, and  there  he  was  born  January  25.  1829. 
Until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age  his  time  was 
spent  in  gaining  sudi  an  education  as  the  schools 
of  the  locality  afforded  and  in  assisting  in  the 
duties  of  the  farm.  About  the  year  1844  the 
father  removed  to  Texas  with  his  family,  locating 
in  Grayson  county.  In  that  early  day  the  woods 
were  filled  with  wild  game,  and  with  his  trusty 
rifle  in  hand  Jeremiah  was  enabled  to  secure 
many  a  prize.  In  the  winter  of  1848  alone,  he 
killed  as  many  as  eighteen  bears,  and  during  the 
time  he  was  in  Texas  he  is  confident  that  he 
killed  over  two  thousand  deer.  Indians  were 
very  troublesome,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  build  a  block  house  as  a 
place  of  defense.  In  185 1  Mr.  Stanley  returned 
to  Missouri,  remaining  but  a  short  time,  however, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1852  he  started  across  the 
plains  with  Oregon  as  his  destination.  Tlie  trip 
was  laborious,  indeed,  and  not  without  experi- 
ences which  will  be  remembered  by  all  of  the 
party,  among  whom  were  the  father  and  five 
children  besides  Jeremiah.  In  Multnomah  county 
the  father  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres,  the  same  property  upon 
which  Mr.  Bowman  now  resides,  twelve  miles 
from  Portland,  and  here  he  erected  a  log  house. 

In  1853  Jeremiah  Stanley  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  near  Rock- 
wood,  on  which  he  now  makes  his  home,  and 
here  he  erected  a  log  house  in  which  he  lived 
alone  for  ten  years.  Bears  and  deer  were  plenti- 
ful and  with  a  bowie  knife  he  brought  down  seven 
bears.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in   i86s,  was  in  maidenhood  Miss  I,ucin<la  Rus- 
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sell.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  children, 
only  two  of  whom  are  living,  Joseph  and  William. 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Stanley  died  July  5,  1895,  and 
August  6,  1896,  Mr.  Stanley  married  Mrs.  Clar- 
issa Thorp,  the  widow  of  C.  H.  Thorp.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thorp  started  from  Warsaw.  111.,  in  1864, 
across  the  plains  and  landed  first  in  Idaho,  but 
after  residing  there  for  three  years  came  to 
Portland  to  make  their  home.  Mr.  Stanley  has 
fifty-five  acres  in  his  farm,  thirty-four  of  which 
formed  a  part  of  his  original  donation  land. 
When  he  settled  on  it  it  was  heavily  timbered, 
but  by  persistent  efforts  he  transformed  it  into 
a  productive  tract,  upon  which  he  is  now  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  general  farming  and  fruit 
raising.  Politically  Mr.  Stanley  is  a  Democrat. 
For  thirteen  years  he  served  in  the  capacity  of 
school  director.  • 


WILLIAM  M.  LYDA.  The  name  of  Will- 
iam M.  Lyda  is  a  familiar  one  in  Washington 
county,  and  carries  with  it  an  impression  of  sub- 
stantialty  and  all  around  success.  For  many 
years  his  saw  mill  has  been  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  this  section.  It  was  the  second  of  its  kind  to 
be  erected  anywhere  around,  and  the  only  one 
now  in  existence  in  this  locality.  This  water 
power  mill  still  stirs  itself  into  activity  when  the 
now  aged  owner  feels  physically  capable  of  manip- 
ulating it,  although  its  resting  spells  have  in- 
creased with  the  passing  of  years.  At  present 
Mr.  Lyda  owns  about  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
mostly  under  timber,  and  for  years  he  has  con- 
ducted general  farming  and  stock-raising.  The 
improvements  which  greet  the  visitor  on  all  sides 
are  entirely  the  result  of  application  and  enter- 
prise on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lyda,  who  has  progressed 
with  the  times,  and  justifiably  prides  himself 
upon  his  practical  and  scientific  farming.  Fine 
barns,  good  outhouses,  a  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able two-story  frame  house,  besides  modern  im- 
plements, add  to  the  many  excellencies  of  one  of 
the  best  improved  properties  in  Washington 
county. 

A  native  of  White  county,  Tenn..  Mr.  Lyda 
was  born  May  19,  1826,  and  is  of  French-German 
descent.  His  father,  Gideon,  married  Miranda 
Devries,  a  sister  of  the  United  States  senator 
from  Texas,  and  thereafter  lived  in  Tennessee 
until  1837.  He  then  became  identified  with 
Cooper  county.  Mo.,  two  years  later  removing 
to  Macon  county,  where  his  death  occurred  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years.  He  was  known 
as  Captain  Lyda,  owing  to  his  position  with  the 
mustering  corps  during  the  war.  It  is  said  that 
he  visited  St.  Louis  in  1818,  and  at  that  early 
age  engaged  in  educational  work  for  some  time. 
To  himself  and  wife -were  born  fourteen  children, 


all  of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  and  all  of  whom 
married  and  had  homes  of  their  own. 

Until  his  marriage  William  M.  Lyda  lived  on 
the  paternal  farm,  and  at  a  very  early  age  evinced 
habits  of  thrift  and  industry.  As  opportunity 
olfered  he  attended  the  early  subscription  schools, 
and  in  time  became  his  father's  chief  assistant. 
With  his  wife,  formerly  Martha  Jane  Daugherty, 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  he  went  to  housekeeping 
in  Macon  county.  Mo.,  and  in  1861  removed  to 
Nebraska,  which  continued  to  be  their  home  for 
fourteen  years.  For  the  following  three  years 
Mr.  Lyda  lived  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  1879  came 
to  Oregon,  settling  between  Hillsboro  and  Cornel- 
ius, where  they  lived  for  about  three  years.  He 
then  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  his  present 
farm,  erected  a  sawmill,  and  later  bought  the 
balance  of  his  land,  making  in  all  over  one  thou- 
sand acres.  He  now  has  about  four  hundred 
acres. 

In  political  affiliations  Mr.  Lyda  is  a  Democrat. 
He  is  fraternally  connected  with  the  Masons, 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyda. 
the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  follows :  Mary 
F.,  wife  of  Daniel  Wadham,  of  New  Mexico; 
Gideon  P.,  of  Texas ;  Miranda  P.,  wife  of  George 
Jones,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. :  Joseph  D.,  of  Wasli- 
ington  ;  William  H.,  of  Washington  county,  Ore. ; 
Lewis  F.,  deceased  ;  and  an  infant  deceased.  In 
his  personality  Mr.  Lyda  embodies  the  funda- 
mentals of  typical  western  citizenship,  and  though 
approaching  the  evening  of  life,  he  still  maintains 
an  interest  in  the  things  that  have  brought  about 
his  success,  and  in  the  management  of  which  he 
has  won  the  respect,  honor  and  good  will  of  his 
friends  and  associates. 


JOSEPH  KRONENBERG.  The  farm  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  owned  and 
occupied  by  Joseph  Kronenberg  has  proved  a 
profitable  investment,  the  principal  value  at  pres- 
ent lying  in  the  fact  that  his  industry  and  ap- 
plication have  accomplished  the  clearing  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  acres.  The  magnitude  of 
this  undertaking  can  be  appreciated  by  "those  who 
settle  in  the  timbers  of  Oregon,  and'  must  labor 
long  and  faithfully  before  the  first  crop  rewards 
their  efforts. 

The  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Mr.  Kronen- 
berg were  spent  in  his  native  land  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  in  Fernich,  April  28,  1838, 
and  lived  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural districts.  His  father,  Peter  K.  Kronen- 
berg. was  a  saddler  by  trade,  and  died  when  his 
son  Joseph  was  but  six  years  of  age.  The  vouth 
lived  with  his  mother  on  the  old  home  place 
and  attended  school,  and  when  thirteen  vears  of 
age  accompanied  his  mother  and  step-father,  one 
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brother  and  two  sisters  to  the  United  States, 
where  thev  located  on  a  farm  near  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  Before  immigrating-  to  this  country  the 
mother  had  married  William  Week.  The  family 
lived  in  Wisconsin,  where  Joseph  Kronenberg 
remained  until  twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  then 
went  to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  district,  where 
he  worked  in  the  mines  for  one  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  a  short  time.  This  was 
followed  by  a  short  term  at  the  carpenter's  trade. 
In  1862  he  engaged  in  farming  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Milwaukee,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years  removed  to  Oshkosh,  where  he  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  farm  and  stone  quarry, 
which  combined  occupation  he  maintained  until 
1876.  While  a  resident  of  this  place  he  served 
as  councilman  from  the  sixth  ward  for  two  years. 

In  1877  Mr.  Kronenberg  came  to  Oregon,  and 
after  a  month  spent  in  Portland,  came  to  his 
present  farm,  first  purchasing  one  hundred  and 
sixtv-five  acres.  Later  he  gave  twenty  acres  to 
his  son,  and  then  purchased  .thirty-two  acres  of 
adjoining  land  and  is  now  the  owner  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  acres. 

In  1862  Mr.  Kronenberg  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Magdeline  Lutz,  of  Saukville. 
Wis.  As  a  result  of  this  union  twelve  children 
were  born,  eight  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Kron- 
enberg has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  general 
development  of  his  district,  and  though  not  sub- 
scribing to  any  political  creed,  has  held  several 
offices  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  school  direct- 
or and  clerk  and  has  faithfully  performed  his 
duties  in  the  interest  of  the  community.  In  1892, 
through  the  efforts  of  our  subject  a  postoffice  was 
established  near  his  residence,  which  was  given 
the  name  of  Kronenberg.  For  four  years  Mr. 
Kronenberg  served  as  postmaster,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  office  was  abolished.  In  1887  he 
gave  one  and  one-half  acres  of  ground  on  which 
was  erected  the  St.  Joseph  Catholic  Church. 
With  the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Kronenberg  has  devoted  his  whole  time 
to  the  development  of  his  farm,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  best  improved  places  in  the  county. 


O.  J.  EVENSON.  One  of  the  largest  mills  in 
the  Willamette  valley  is  owned  by  the  Portland 
Lumber  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Evenson  is  sec- 
retary and  purchasing  agent.  When  he  settled 
in  Portland,  in  January  of  iqoo,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  Portland  Lumber  Company  as  sec- 
retary and  superintendent  of  the  saw-mill.  Under 
his  supervision  the  work  of  remodeling  was  car- 
ried forward  and  the  mill  made  ready  for  active 
operation.  Previous  to  this  about  three  years  he 
had  visited   Portland  and,  with   O.   A.   Ritan,  nf 


Wisconsin,  had  thoroughly  inspected  the  plant, 
the  result  being  so  satisfactory  that  they  acquired 
the  property  by  purchase  in  November,  1899,  and 
a  few  months  later  began  the  task  of  remodeling 
the  mill,  which  had  been  idle  for  six  years.  A 
planing  mill  was  built,  dry  kilns,  docks  and  sheds 
put  in  as  needed,  and  modern  machinery  added  to 
the  equipment  of  the  plant.  In  1901  Air.  Even- 
son  was  transferred  from  the  position  of  super- 
intendent to  that  of  purchasing  agent,  which  he 
has  since  filled,  and  he  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  mill  has  reached  a  capacity  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  feet  per  day. 

Mr.  Evenson  was  born  in  St.  Croix  countv, 
Wis.,  March  17,  1868.  His  father,  W.  T.,  a  na- 
tive of  Lillesand,  Norway,  came  to  America  in 
young  manhood  and  was  later  joined  by  the 
grandfather.  Even,  who  afterward  lived  retired 
until  his  death.  W.  T.  Evenson  began  in  Wis- 
consin in  a  very  humble  capacity,  grasping  any 
opportunity  that  would  add  an  honest  dollar  to 
his  savings.  Early  turning  his  attention  to  mill- 
ing and  lumbering,  he  erected  the  first  saw-mill 
built  at  Woodville,  Wis.,  and  there  he  manufac- 
tured lumber.  The  Lee  &  Ingram  Lumber  Com- 
pany, which  was  organized  under  his  supervision, 
built  a  mill  on  the  Iron  river  in  Wisconsin,  and 
he  was  interested  in  it  until  two  years  before  his 
death.  Settling  in  Wisconsin  during  its  terri- 
torial days,  he  witnessed  and  contributed  to  its 
development  into  a  prosperous  state,  and  contin- 
ued until  death  to  make  his  home  at  Baldwin, 
although  he  died  in  Minneapolis.  Scarcely  a  man 
in  St.  Croix  county  was  more  prominent  than  he, 
and  his  prominence  in  local  affairs  was  especially 
noticeable  in  his  support  of  the  Republican  party 
and  the  Baptist  Church.  All  through  his  life  in 
America  his  brother,  J.  C,  was  interested  in 
business  with  him  at  Baldwin,  and  almost  the  last 
benevolence  of  his  life  was  the  contribution,  with 
this  brother,  of  sufficient  funds  to  btiild  a  church 
in  Baldwin  and  one  in  their  native  place  in  Nor- 
way. 

The  marriage  of  W.  T.  Evenson  united  him 
with  Esther  Lythson,  a  Norwegian  girl  who  came 
to  America  with  her  parents  in  1854  and  settled 
in  Stoughton,  Wis.  Her  arrival  in  that  town  was 
fraught  with  the  deepest  grief,  for  her  father, 
mother  and  two  oldest  brothers  died  of  cholera 
in  the  depot  there,  leaving  her,  a  fourteen-year- 
old  girl,  and  the  oldest  of  four  children.  The 
responsibility  was  not  too  heavy  for  her  youthful 
years.  She  secured  places  for  the  others  and  al- 
ways maintained  a  careful  oversight  regarding 
their  welfare.  She  is  still  living  and  makes  her 
home  in  Baldwin.  Wis.  Of  her  family  there  are 
ten  children,  the  eight  sons  being  named  as  fol- 
lows :  J.  O.,  of  Woodville,  Wis. ;  E.  C.  a  lum- 
berman at  Ashland,  Ore. ;  S.  B.,  a  contractor  and 
builder  in  Tacoma,  Wash.;  O.  J.,  of  Portland; 
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F.  M.,  a  lumberman,  of  Knappton,  Wash. ;  W. 
E.,  a  millwright  in  Multnomah  county  ;  J.  A.,  who 
is  night  engineer  for  the  Portland  Lumber  Com- 
pany ;  and  L.  F.,  a  band-saw  filer,  also  employed 
in  this  mill.  The  two  daughters  remain  in  Wis- 
consin. 

The  earliest  recollections  of  O.  J.  Evenson  are 
associated  with  the  lumbering  business.  It  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  recall  when  he  acquired  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  occupation.  On  leaving 
River  Falls  Academy,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  went  to  Barronett,  Wis.,  and  for  four  years 
worked  in  a  saw-mill,  where  he  filled  various  po- 
sitions ranging  from  the  smallest  salary  up.  In 
1890  he  came  to  the  northwest,  settling  in  Ta- 
coma,  where  he  engaged  at  millwrighting.  On 
his  return  to  Wisconsin,  in  1891,  he  assisted  in 
erecting  a  mill  at  Iron  river,  and  on  its  comple- 
tion was  made  superintendent,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  until  his  removal  to  Portland  in 
1900.  While  in  Tacoma  he  married  Mulvina 
Govertson,  who  was  born  in  Blicksund,  Norway, 
and  they  have  three  sons,  Willard,  Franklin  and 
Clarence.  Politically  he  votes  the  Republican 
ticket.  In  religion  he  is  connected  with  the  Im- 
manuel  Baptist  Church  and  a  member  of  its  board 
of  trustees. 


JOHN  HARRIS,  who  until  recently  was  en- 
gaged in  general  farming,  was  born  in  (V)neida 
county,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1833,  and  the  days  of 
his  early  boyhood  were  passed  upon  the  farm 
where  his  birth  occurred.  There  he  remained 
until  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Marquette  county.  Wis.,  settling  upon 
a  farm,  and  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  that  state 
John  Harris  devoted  his  energies  until  December, 
1861,  when,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism, 
he  responded  to  his  country's  call  and  became  a 
private  of  the  Ninth  Wisconsin  Artillery.  The 
regiment  was  sent  to  Kansas  to  serve  upon  the 
frontier  and  did  duty  in  that  state  and  in  Colo- 
rado, also  going  to  Fort  L^nion,  Mexico.  Mr. 
Harris  participated  in  a  number  of  engagements 
with  the  Indians  and  on  one  occasion  he  was 
accidentally  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder.  He 
served  for  forty-seven  months  upon  the  frontier 
and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  returned 
to  his  Wisconsin  home,  where  he  remained  until 
1867,  when  he  removed  to  Dodge  county,  Iowa, 
there  living  for  eighteen  months.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Mar- 
shall county,  Iowa.  While  residing  there  Mr. 
Harris  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Marv  Bell, 
and  of  this  union  six  children  have  been  born : 
Emma,  the  wife  of  Clyde  Atkins;  William  A.. 
who  operates  his  father's  farm ;  John  L. ;  Al- 
fonzo;  Lorenzo,  who  is  in  California;  and  Fredd 

In  1875  Mr.  Harris  left  Iowa  for  Oregon  and 


took  up  his  abode  in  Yamhill  county  near  West 
Chehalem,  where  he  secured  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  of  government  land,  which  he 
transformed  into  a  good  farm.  In  November, 
1903,  he  moved  to  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  acres  located  partly  in  Yamhill  and 
partly  in  Washington  counties.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  in  his 
political  views  is  a  Republican,  but  while  he  be- 
lieves firmly  in  the  principles  of  the  party  he  has 
never  had  time  nor  desire  for  public  office  and 
has  given  his  attention  entirely  to  farm  woik, 
with  the  result  that  he  has  secured  a  comfortable 
competence  and  become  the  possessor  of  a  good 
property.  The  work  of  the  farm  is  now  largely 
carried  on  by  his  sons,  he  having  retired  from 
active  business. 


ARCHIE  CORNUTT.  Of  the  struggles  of 
the  pioneers  who  came  to  the  western  states  and 
battled  with  obstacles  in  order  to  gain  a  foothold 
one  who  has  not  experienced  the  life  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea.  About  1844  Alfred  and  Polly  Cor- 
nutt,with  their  ten  children,  started  from  Grayson 
county,  V'a.,  and  landed  first  in  Jackson  county, 
Mo.  This  was  their  home  for  some  time,  but  they 
later  moved  to  Van  Buren  county,  that  state, 
making  it  their  abiding  place  until  the  spring  of 
1853.  In  the  latter  year  they  started  across  the 
country  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  wagons 
and  landed  first  at  Fort  Bridger,  from  there  work- 
ing their  way  to  Powder  river.  During  the  jour- 
ney their  money  gave  out,  and  provisions  be- 
came low,  and  they  were  obliged  to  subsist  almost 
entirely  on  dried  fruit.  At  what  is  now  Baker 
City  the  father  traded  his  oxen  for  provisions  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  family  and  to  furnish  trans- 
portation to  Portland  or  Scott's  Landing.  From 
there  they  went  to  Hillsboro,  Washington  county, 
and  there  they  were  also  obliged  to  undergo  pri- 
vations, as  during  the  winter  which  they  spent 
there  they  could  obtain  no  flour,  and  potatoes  had 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  bread.  Taking  up  land 
there,  the  father  made  it  his  home  from  1854  until 
1857,  '"  which  year  he  bought  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  where  Cotton's  dairy  now  stands,  near 
Gresham.  He  sold  this,  however,  in  1868  and 
went  to  southern  Oregon,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred when  he  was  sixty-seven  vears  of  age. 

Archie  Cornutt  was  born  in  Grayson  county, 
Va.,  May  8,  1837.  Moving  with  his  parents  in 
their  migration  to  the  west,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  find  employment  to  help  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  family,  and  at  sixteen  years  of  age  began 
working  for  wages.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he 
went  to  Baker  City,  Idaho,  engaging  in  mining 
during  the  summer,  and  in  Februarv  following  he 
went  to  Basin,  that  state,  and  was  interested  in 
mining  operations    for   two   years.      At   the   ex- 
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piration  of  this  time  he  went  back  to  Oregon  and 
purchased  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  near 
Gresham.  The  tract  comprises  eighty-three  acres, 
and  though  it  is  not  a  large  farm  it  is  well  im- 
proved and  a  credit  to  the  owner. 

In  Mav,  1887,  Mr.  Cornutt  married  Miss  Mag- 
gie Taylor  and  they  have  two  children :  John  D. 
T.  and  Thursey.  In  his  boyhood  Mr.  Cornutt 
was  quite  an  expert  with  his  gun  and  brought 
down  many  deer,  bear  and  elk,  the  latter  being 
especially  plentiful.  On  one  occasion  he  killed  a 
bear  by  the  light  of  a  lantern.  Politically  he  is 
a  Democrat,  and  holds  membership  in  the  Metho- 
dist church,  of  which  he  has  been  deacon  for  a 
number  of  years. 


R.  A.  MARSHALL.  Preceded  by  many 
years  of  almost  unparalleled  success  as  a  cement 
and  art  stone  contractor  throughout  California, 
with  headquarters  in  Oakland,  R.  A.  Marshall 
came  to  Portland  in  the  spring  of  1902,  and  has 
since  been  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  J.  A., 
in  conducting  the  largest  and  most  profitable 
cement  contracting  business  in  this  town.  How- 
ever, this  statement  of  facts  but  inadequately 
defines  the  position  of  Mr.  Marshall,  nor  does 
it  convey  the  proper  impression  of  his  versatility, 
popularity,  or  broad  citizenship. 

The  Marshall  ancestry  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  vital  events 
in  American  history.  Years  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  one  William  Marshall  came  from 
England  and  settled  in  New  York  state,  where 
his  children  became  known  as  land  owners  and 
promoters  of  general  prosperity.  The  great- 
great-grandfather,  William,  was  a  soldier  during 
the  Revolution,  and  the  great-grandfather,  an- 
other William,  owned  a  line  of  vessels  through 
the  capture  of  which,  by  the  French,  he  lost 
heavily  during  the  war  of  181 2.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  the  third  William  in  the  family,  was 
l)orn  in  New  York  state,  and  when  a  young  man 
settled  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which  city  he 
afterward  became  a  general  merchant.  William 
.\lbert  Marshall,  the  father  of  R.  A.,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  after  removing  to  Henry 
county,  111.,  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  Fifty-first  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
finally  became  captain  of  his  company.  He  was 
in  the  service  for  four  years  and  three  months, 
and  while  in  Missouri  was  wounded  in  the  skir- 
mish with  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dorn.  This 
disaster  proved  his  death  warrant,  for  though 
he  lived  three  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace, 
his  end  was  directly  traceable  to  the  wound. 
His  wife,  who  now  lives  in  Oakland,  was  former- 
ly Sarah  J.  Rouse,  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  and 
(laughter  of   Derrick    Rouse,   a   native   of    Penn- 


sylvania, and  who  settled  in  Ohio  when  a  young 
man.  Mr.  Rouse  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
mining  in  the  west,  principally  in  Idaho  and 
Arizona,  in  which  latter  state  his  death  occurred. 

A  native  of  Woodhull,  Henry  county.  111.,  R. 
A.  Marshall  was  born  December  23,  1861,  and 
eight  years  later,  in  1869,  removed  with  his  mother 
to  San  Francisco,  via  Panama,  and  from  there  to 
San  Leandro,  Alameda  county.  He  received 
a  limited  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  it 
developed  that  he  was  the  sort  of  youth  who 
learned  more  from  experience  than  books,  and 
more  from  observation  than  in  any  other  way. 
That  he  was  precocious  was  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  started  in  upon 
a  journalistic  career,  and  for  about  ten  years  was 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  office  of  the  San  Lean- 
dro Reporter,  a  periodical  still  distributing  news 
to  an  appreciative  public.  In  1887  he  sought  for 
broader  fields  of  newspaper  activity,  and  found 
his  desire  in  Los  Angeles,  southern  California, 
where  he  started  the  Burbank  Times  and  in 
connection  therewith  managed  also  the  New- 
hall  Times  and  the  San  I^'ernando  Times. 

While  still  managing  his  triple  newspaper  en- 
terprise, Mr.  Marshall  became  interested  in  the 
Providential  Land,  Water  &  Development  Com- 
pany, and  also  held  various  political  ofifices, 
among  them  being  that  of  justice  of  the  peace 
of  Los  Angeles  township,  and  city  justice  and 
police  judge.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  other  interests 
to  accept  the  ofSce  of  deputy  county  clerk  under 
T.  H.  Ward,  and  in  1894  he  became  chief  dep- 
uty clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  California, 
this  necessitating  his  removal  to  the  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  in  January,  1895.  In  1899 
Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
supreme  court,  from  which  office  he  resigned 
April  5,  1901.  In  the  meantime,  for  a  number 
of  years,  he  had  been  interested  in  the  cement 
contracting  business  with  his  brother,  J.  A.  Mar- 
shall, who  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  most 
expert  in  his  line  in  the  state,  and  who  had 
filled  many  of  the  most  ambitious  and  heavy 
contracts  to  be  found  in  California.  The  enor- 
mity of  the  business  called  for  more  time  antl 
energy  than  the  brother  found  it  possible  to 
expend,  and  this  fact  was  the  prime  reason  for 
the  resignation  of  R.  A.  from  his  political  hon- 
ors. In  1902  Marshall  Brothers  sold  their  Cali- 
ifornia  interests  and  removed  to  Portland,  where 
a  repetition  of  their  former  sticcess  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion.  Here  they  have  accomplished 
some  of  the  most  substantial  and  artistic  con- 
crete work  to  be  found  in  any  country,  and  they 
are  unquestionably  among  the  most  resourceful 
in  their  line  of  any  on  the  coast. 

In  Benicia,  Cal..  Mr.  Marshall  was  united  in 
marriage   with   lunnia   S.   Fleming,   of   .\lamcda 
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county,  and  daughter  of  a  pioneer  of  1850.  Two 
children  have  been  born  of  this  union,  of  whom 
Clifford  F.,  who  was  born  in  Alameda  county, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  high-school ;  while  Vivian 
A.  was  born  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Marshall  is  fra- 
ternally identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of 
which  he  is  past  officer ;  with  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  with  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees.  For  two  terms  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  California,  Sons  of 
Veterans.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Commercial  Club.  An  extremely 
social  man,  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  member  of  various 
organizations  including  boating  and  hunting 
clubs,  and  he  is  known  as  a  splendid  shot.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  his  friends  to  recall  an  instance  of 
his  boyhood,  and  which  has  of  necessity  influenced 
to  a  certain  extent  his  whole  life.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen,  while  living  in  California,  he  saved  the 
life  of  a  ten  year  old  comrade  who  had  fallen  into 
a  flume,  but  in  getting  him  out  lost  his  hold  at 
the  last,  and  fell  a  distance  of  forty-two  feet. 
This  accident  rendered  the  heroic  life  saver  un- 
conscious for  several  days,  but  good  health  and 
youthful  spirits  prevailed,  and  he  again  faced  the 
future  and  its  great  possibility  with  the  loss  of 
one  arm.  

CAPT.  PETER  CARSTENS.  master  ship 
builder  for  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company  at  Portland,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  expert  in  his  line  in  the  United  States. 
Everything  pertaining  to  nautical  affairs,  from 
diving  after  sunken  hulls  to  the  creation  of  new 
ones,  has  come  vmder  the  practical  observation  of 
this  experienced  salt,  who  has  climbed  from  ob- 
scurity to  his  present  responsibility  on  his  own 
merits,  impelled  by  the  example  of  a  successful 
ship  builder  father  and  the  inherent  ambition  and 
pride  of  his  race. 

In  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  one  of  the  finest 
cities  of  modern  Europe,  Mr.  Carstens  was  born 
September  12,  1839.  His  father,  Nels  Peter, 
was  an  eminent  national  authority  on  marine  af- 
fairs in  Denmark,  and  for  many  years  maintained 
a  large  ship-yard  in  Copenhagen.  He  came  of  an 
old  German  family,  and  his  last  years  were  spent 
in  Chicago,  III.,  where  still  lives  his  wife,  Sophia, 
aged  eighty-three  years.  Of  the  nine  children  in 
the  family  Capt.  Peter  is  second  oldest,  and  the 
only  one  on  the  coast.  The  youth  was  reared  in 
Copenhagen,  attended  the  public  schools,  and  at 
a  very  early  age  became  initiated  into  many  of 
the  mysteries  of  craft  production.  In  1866  he 
came  to  America,  having  gone  to  sea  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  as  a  ship  carpenter,  and  for  five  years 
off  and  on  was  thus  employed.  ( )n  vessels  in  the 
West  India  trade  he  visited  all  points  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  going  then  into  the  Brazilian  trade. 
and    from    there    to    Gibraltar,    before    reaching 


which  he  had  a  sorry  accident.  A  steamer  ran 
into  the  stern  of  their  boat,  threatening  loss  and 
complete  disaster,  but  by  throwing  overboard 
some  of  the  cargo,  the  injured  stern  was  reared 
high  in  the  air,  and  the  vessel  went  into  the  port 
of  Gibraltar  for  repairs. 

Arriving  in  Denmark  in  1864,  Mr.  Carstens 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Emily  Carlson,  the 
memory  of  whom  had  not  been  obliterated  dur- 
ing his  life  before  the  mast.  With  his  newly 
wedded  wife  he  came  to  Chicago,  111.,  inaugurat- 
ed a  water  career  of  some  magnitude,  being  en- 
gaged principally  in  the  transporting  of  lumber 
and  the  building  of  boats.  As  master  of  his  own 
vessel,  the  Juniata,  a  schooner,  he  delivered  car- 
goes of  lumber  to  different  lake  ports,  and  also 
assisted  with  his  schooner  in  wrecking.  In  time 
he  became  the  possessor  of  the  Dispatch,  and 
later  still  of  the  Monitor,  which  indications  of 
growing  business  were  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  two  freight  lines,  across  the  lake  and  on 
the  canal.  Notwithstanding  his  success  in  the 
early  days  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Carstens  sold  out  his 
business  to  locate  in  Portland,  where  he  started 
to  build  fishing  boats  in  a  yard  located  near  the 
present  steel  bridge.  This  modest  undertaking- 
was  consigned  to  the  less  ambitious  in  1876,  dur- 
ing which  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  as  builder 
of  the  steamer  S.  G.  Reed.  Having  completed 
this  task  he  still  remained  with  the  company, 
and  in  1880  was  placed  in  charge  of  their  ship- 
yard on  the  Snake  river,  the  headquarters  of  the 
up-river  boats,  as  master  ship  builder.  So  satis- 
factory were  his  services,  and  so  ready  were  the 
heads  of  the  company  to  recognize  so  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  an  employe,  that  in  1887  he 
was  made  master  ship  builder  of  the  entire  ship- 
building department  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  which  practically  com- 
prises the  yards  on  Snake  river,  in  Portland, 
and  on  the  Sound.  That  Captain  Carstens  has 
been  fully  equal  to  the  confidence  imposed  in  his 
judgment  and  skill  has  been  uninterruptedly 
demonstrated  during  his  long  and  faithful  service 
with  one  of  the  largest  transportation  organiza- 
tions in  the  world. 

The  family  of  Captain  Carstens  is  composed 
of  his  wife,  and  the  following  children  :  Henry, 
a  lumber  manufacturer  and  merchant  of  Seattle, 
Wash. ;  Mrs.  Fisher,  of  Seattle ;  Alvin,  a  lumber- 
man of  Seattle ;  and  Lillie,  living  at  home.  Cap- 
tain Carstens  is  fraternally  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  C^dd  Fellows,  and  in  poli- 
tical affiliation  is  a  Republican. 


CHRISTOPHER  H.  GUTTRIDGE.  In  Tip- 
t(in.  that  city  of  iron  and  coal  mines,  iron  forges, 
rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and  engine,  soap  and 
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red-lead  factories,  eight  miles  west-southwest  of 
Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  England,  Christo- 
pher H.  Guttridge  was  born  December  25,  1829. 
Three  vears  later,  in  1832,  his  father,  John  Gutt- 
ridge, died,  leaving  a  family  of  nine  children  to 
the  care  of  his  wife,  Parthenia  (Henney)  Gutt- 
ridge. As  may  be  imagined,  the  occupation  of 
coal  miner  had  not  permitted  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  any  superfluous  capital,  and  it  devolved 
upon  the  children  to  assist  in  the  family  mainte- 
nance as  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently  developed 
to  earn  their  own  living. 

As  a  very  young  man  Christopher  H.  Gutt- 
ridge learned  the  puddler's  trade  in  the  iron 
works  of  Tipton,  and  his  earnings  went  far  to- 
wards bringing  comfort  and  good  cheer  into  the 
family  circle.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years 
he  made  arrangements  to  come  to  America,  em- 
barking on  the  sailer  Chimborazo,  which  carried 
also  thirteen  hundred  emigrants.  The  voyage  of 
thirty-seven  days  was  an  eventful  one,  and  must 
have  served  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  bound 
for  strange  shores.  In  addition  to  extremely 
rough  weather,  and  delaying  calms,  the  vessel 
had  on  board  eleven  cases  of  small-pox.  Arriv- 
ing in  New  York  in  June,  1853,  Mr.  Guttridge 
went  at  once  to  Covington,  Ky.,  where  he  lived 
for  five  years,  and  in  1858  moved  out  into  the 
country,  where  he  bought  and  managed  a  farm, 
and  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  produce. 

In  1873  Mr.  Guttridge  crossed  the  country  by 
rail  to  San  Francisco,  and  came  by  boat  to  Port- 
land. After  spending  three  months  in  Salem,  he 
bought  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  acres  of  the 
old  Jacob  Candle  donation  claim  near  Spring- 
water.  That  his  days  have  been  spent  in  well- 
doing is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred 
acres  of  his  land  is  now  cleared,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  practically  developed  farms  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Twenty  acres  of  prunes, 
and  fifteen  acres  of  apples  constitute  a  gratifying 
source  of  revenue  to  the  enterprising  owner,  who 
also  conducts  general  farming  and  stock-raising 
enterprises  on  a  large  scale. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Guttridge  was  formerly  Mary 
E.  Stephenson,  whom  he  married  in  1861,  and 
who  is  the  mother  of  ten  children.  Of  these, 
James  W.  lives  in  Springwater ;  John  H.  lives  in 
Grant  county :  Parthenia  Herring  lives  in  Cur- 
rinsville ;  Louisa  M.  Guttridge  lives  in  eastern 
( )regon ;  Mary  A.  is  deceased ;  Joseph  lives  in 
Springwater ;  Robert  S. ;  George ;  .A.lice :  and 
Delia.  Mr.  Guttridge  is  independent  in  politics, 
and  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  for 
several  years.  In  religion  he  entertains  very 
broad  and  liberal  views. 


E.  J.  DAULTON.  The  name  of  Daulton  is 
a  well-known  one  among  paper  manufacturers, 
both  in  England  and  .\merica,  and  E.  J.  Daulton, 


superintendent  of  the  Crown  Paper  Company's 
mill  at  Oregon  City,  and  whose  name  is  known 
over  the  whole  of  Clackamas  county,  has  main- 
tained, and  even  added  to,  the  well-established 
family  distinction.  In  Kent  county,  England, 
where  he  was  born  October  22,  1848,  his  father. 
James  Daulton,  had  been  a  paper  manufacturer 
for  many  years,  and  nine  months  after  the  birth 
of  his  son  removed  to  Lawrence,  J^Iass.,  where  he 
manufactured  paper  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  wife,  formerly  Sarah  Willmott,  was  also  a 
native  of  England,  and  she,  too,  died  in  Massa- 
chusetts, having  reared  to  maturity  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  of  whom  E.  J.,  the  second  oldest, 
and  two  daughters  are  now  living.  The  oldest 
son,  John,  served  during  the  Civil  war  in  the 
Second  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery,  was 
wounded  during  the  service,  and  died  soon  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Daulton  was  characterized 
by  an  earnest  endeavor  to  earn  his  own  living, 
and  thereby  assist  with  the  maintenance  of  his 
father's  family.  Such  early  education  as  he  re- 
ceived was  at  the  public  schools,  a  privilege  nec- 
essarily uncertain,  for  at  the  age  of  ten  he  began 
to  work  in  a  paper  mill  at  Lee,  Mass.  Earnest 
and  conscientious,  he  began  at  the  bottom  and 
forged  his  way  through  every  department  of 
paper  making,  and  was  eventually  rewarded  for 
liis  application  by  being  appointed  superintendent 
for  George  West,  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.  For  eleven 
years  he  discharged  this  important  responsibility, 
in  the  meantime  continually  studying  the  possi- 
Ijilities  of  paper  manufacture,  and  laying  plans 
for  a  future  spent  in  perfecting  the  system  al- 
ready devised.  For  about  a  year  Air.  Daulton 
was  with  the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Company,  for 
whom  he  constructed  a  new  mill,  after  which  he 
lived  for  a  year  in  Watertown  l:)efore  becoming 
superintendent  for  the  Brownville  Paper  Com- 
pany. From  the  latter  position  he  resigned  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  Crown  Paper  Com- 
pany, a  position  which  he  has  maintained  since 
December,  1898. 

Through  his  marriage  in  Ballston.  N.  Y.,  with 
Hattie  Seaman,  a  native  of  that  town,  four  chil- 
dren have  been  born  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Daul- 
ton, viz. :  Susan,  now  Mrs.  Fred  Shannon,  of 
Ballston,  X.  Y. :  Helen  :  Bessie  ;  and  Edna.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Daulton  is  both  popular  and  well 
known,  and  is  identified  with  Franklin  Lodge  No. 
go,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Ballston,  X.  Y. ;  ^Varren 
Chapter  No.  23,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Ballston:  \\'ashing- 
ton  Commandery  No.  33,  Saratoga  Springs,  N. 
"S". :  and  ( )riental  Temple,  N.  M.  S.,  of  Trov,  N. 
^'.  In  iKilitical  affiliation  Mr.  Daulton  is  a  Re- 
publican, but  aside  from  the  formality  of  casting 
his  vote  has  not  been  heard  of  in  political  under- 
takinsjs.  He  enjoxs  to  an  exceptional  degree  the 
confidence   and  good   will   of  all   who  are   asso- 
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ciated  with  him  in  whatsoever  capacity,  and  as 
an  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  he  has  no 
rivals  and  few  equals  on  the  coast. 


A.  J.  GILL.  Among  machinists  and  manu- 
facturing engineers  in  Portland  A.  J.  Gill  occu- 
pies an  altogether  enviable  place,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly had  as  many  opportunities  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  his  chosen  work  as  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  most  enthusiastic.  A  native  of  Devon- 
shire, England,  he  was  born  April  26,  1856,  his 
father,  George,  and  his  grandfather,  James  Gill, 
being  natives  of  the  same  part  of  the  country. 
The  family  was  first  represented  in  America  by 
James  Gill,  an  uncle  of  A.  J.  Gill,  who  settled  in 
Cleveland  and  there  died.  George  Gill  brought 
his  family  to  America  in  1857,  later  settling  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  followed  his  trade  of  black- 
smith, in  time  becoming  foreman  of  the  Cleve- 
land Rolling  Mill  Company.  His  death  occurred 
in  Cleveland  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  his 
wife,  who  was  formerly  Mary  Ann  Hamley, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hamley,  dying  in  the  same 
town.  Of  the  five  daughters  and  four  sons  born 
to  this  couple  one  daughter  is  deceased,  A.  J.  be- 
ing the  fourth  oldest,  and  the  only  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Prior  to  his  fourteenth  birthday  A.  J.  Gill  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  and  then 
was  apprenticed  as  blacksmith  in  the  Cleveland 
Rolling  Mills,  of  which  his  father  was  foreman. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  served  an- 
other apprenticeship  of  three  years  as  machinist 
in  the  same  mills.  He  then  became  associated 
with  the  H.  P.  Nail  Company,  and  while  with 
them  had  a  most  complete  training  in  machine 
building,  especially  wire  nail  machinery,  which 
he  learned  from  beginning  to  end  and  became 
most  expert  in  all  its  departments.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  working  for  the  first  and  largest 
steel  works  in  the  L^nited  States,  and  there  is 
practically  nothing  about  steel  construction  which 
he  does  not  understand.  Eventually  he  became 
night  foreman  of  the  H.  P.  Nail  Company,  and 
held  this  responsible  position  until  coming  to 
Oregon  in  August,  1890. 

In  Portland  Air.  Gill  found  employment  with 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  as 
machinist,  and  after  being  thus  employed  for 
four  years  opened  a  small  shop  of  his  own  on 
Third  street,  where  he  repaired  printing  presses. 
P>usiness  grew  apace,  and  in  time  he  was  obliged 
to  move  into  his  present  quarters  at  No.  82  Sec- 
ond street,  and  Xos.  230-32  Oak  street,  the  for- 
mer of  which  contains  the  blacksmith  shop, 
and  the  latter  the  machine  shop.  He  has  the  most 
modern  implements  procurable,  and  his  ma- 
chine shop  is  fitted  with  gas  engines  and  auto- 
niatic  grinding  machine,  the  latter  of  which  is  of 


his  own  construction  and  is  the  only  one  on  the 
coast.  He  turns  out  many  different  kinds  of 
machinery,  including  printing  presses  and  gas 
engines,  and  employs  twelve  hands.  Aside  from 
his  work  i\Ir.  Gill  is  well  known  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  where  he  is  a  member  of  the  Foresters 
and  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  where  he  is 
known  as  a  stanch  upholder  of  Republican  issues. 
In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mr.  Gill  married  Edith 
King,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  James  King.  Mr.  King  was  born 
in  England  and  became  a  successful  blacksmith 
in  Ohio,  from  which  state  he  removed  to  Oregon 
in  1888,  where  his  death  eventually  occurred. 
Five  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gill,  of  whom  William  is  an  inventor  and  ma- 
chinist, and  among  his  other  patents  may  be 
mentioned  an  automatic  feeder  for  gas  engines, 
and  an  automatic  switch  for  slot  machines,  the 
right  of  which  he  disposed  of  to  a  New  York 
firm.  William  Gill  is  now  his  father's  partner, 
and  inherits  much  of  the  ability  and  inventive 
genius  of  the  latter.  Stella,  Mrs.  Fleming,  is  a 
resident  of  Portland ;  and  the  other  children  are 
named  Ethel  Lenore,  Mary  Edith,  Albert  Ed- 
ward, and  Roland. 


JOHN  J.  KADDERLY.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  name  of  John  J.  Kad- 
derly  has  been  associated  with  the  hardware  in- 
terests of  Portland,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful enterprises  of  the  kind  in  the  Northwest. 
His  career  is  a  striking  illustration  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  a  man  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  a  country  of  such  resources  as  afforded 
by  the  Pacific  coast.  In  his  youth  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  father's  counsel  and  assistance  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  he  has  been, 
in  every  particular,  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes,  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term 

The  Kadderly  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  Jacob  Kadderly,  paternal  grandfather  of  John 
J.,  who  came  from  Canton  Berne,  Switzerland, 
located  in  Ohio,  where  he  purchased  and  im- 
proved a  large  farm.  Subsequently  he  removed 
to  Green  county.  Wis.,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  His  son.  Jacob,  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  was  also  born  in  Switzer- 
land, and  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  his  father 
brought  the  family  to  .\merica.  Upon  attaining 
maturity  he  left  the  farm  in  (^hio  and  removed  to 
Green  county.  \Ms.,  where  he  pre-empted  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  acres  of  raw  land  ten 
miles  north  of  Monroe,  upon  which  he  lived  and 
prospered  for  many  years.  He  became  a  man  of 
prominence  and  influence  in  his  locality,  filled 
many  local  offices  of  trust,  and  was  chieflv  instru- 
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mental  in  securing  admirable  school  advantages 
for  the  children  of  Green  county.  He  married 
Barbara  Baker,  also  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and 
a  daughter  of  Jacob  Baker,  who  carried  on 
farming  in  Wisconsin  while  that  state  was  yet  a 
territory.  Mr.  Baker  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  New  Glarus  Colony  in  Green  county,  so 
named  from  the  canton  of  that  name  in  Switzer- 
land, to  which  his  ancestors  owed  allegiance.  He 
came  to  Oregon  in  1872,  locating  in  Washington 
county,  seven  miles  from  Portland,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  The  family, 
in  all  branches,  were  devoted  adherents  of  the 
Lutheran  faith,  and  liberal  contributors  of  their 
time  and  money  to  the  upbuilding  of  that  denom- 
ination. JMrs.  Kadderly,  who  died  in  Portland, 
was  the  mother,  of  six  sons,  four  of  whom  are 
living.  Al  is  engaged  in  the  grocery  business 
in  Portland :  Charles  is  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business  with  his  brother,  John  J. :  and  Henry  is 
in  the  employ  of  S.  P.  Ashland.  Jacob,  who  came 
to  Oregon  in  1876.  died  in  this  city  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years. 

John  J.  Kadderly  was  born  in  Washington 
township.  Green  county.  Wis..  June  22.  1854.  He 
was  reared  on  the  farm,  receiving  such  education 
as  the  local  country  schools  afforded.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  years,  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  left  home  and  began  the  battle  for 
independence.  At  Monroe.  Wis.,  he  found  his 
first  regular  employment  with  Ziegler  &  Gregory, 
liverymen,  with  whom  he  spent  two  years.  This 
work  not  being  to  his  taste,  he  entered  the  soda 
water  manufacturing  establishment  of  I.  E. 
Eaton,  and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
two  years.  He  then  entered  the  tinshop  of 
Charles  French  with  whom  he  remained  for 
three  years.  He  then  bought  out  his  employer, 
and  for  three  years  continued  the  business  inde- 
pendently. In  September.  1878.  he  came  to  Port- 
land, and  soon  afterward  established  a  stove  and 
tinware  store  on  Lnion  avenue,  near  Stark  street, 
a  year  later  moving  to  more  commodious  quarters 
on  Union  avenue,  between  Pine  and  Oak  streets. 
For  si.x  years  he  conducted  a  hardware  business 
on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Union  streets,  remov- 
ing thence  to  Oak  and  Union,  where  he  was 
located  for  sixteen  years.  During  this  time  his 
trade  increased  rapidly.  Tlie  store  he  occupied 
in  the  Cully  block  was  one  of  the  most  modern 
in  appointment,  and  he  owned  a  half  interest  in 
the  building,  which  was  fifty  feet  by  one  hundred 
feet  in  ground  dimensions,  and  had  two  stories. 
The  warehouses  on  Grand  avenue  were  fifty  by 
ninety  feet  in  ground  dimensions,  and  had  three 
floors.  This  enterprise  became  known  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  retail  hardware 
concerns  in  the  west,  and  had  a  wide  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  and  progressive  business  methods 
In  1899  the  interests  of  the  concern  were  shifted 


to  141-143  First  street,  the  business  at  that  time 
being  located  in  a  building  of  two  stories  fifty 
by  one  hundred  feet  in  dimensions.  The  stock 
includes  everything  in  the  hardware  and  tinware 
line,  embracing  stoves,  furnaces  and  ranges  made 
by  the  Universal  and  the  MaGee  &  Fox  Manu- 
facturing Companies.  The  business  extends  not 
only  through  the  coast  region,  but  into  surround- 
ing states.  Mr.  Kadderly's  many  years  of  prac- 
tical experience  have  placed  him  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  mercantile  world  in  the  northwest, 
and  entitle  him  to  the  great  credit  due  all  suc- 
cessful pioneer  undertakings.  He  has  established 
a  most  admirable  reputation  as  a  business  man, 
and  is  highly  regarded  for  his  man\'  estimable 
personal  qualities,  his  public  spirit,  and  the  broad 
view  he  takes  of  affairs  in  general.  He  allows  no 
opportunity  to  pass  which  enables  him  to  assist 
materially  in  the  promotion  of  those  movements 
calculated  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  Port- 
land and  Oregon,  and  the  constant  exercise  of 
this  thoughtful  spirit  on  his  part  has  been  no 
mean  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  metropolis 
of  this  state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Portland 
Board  of  Tratle,  and  in  political  affiliations  is  a 
Republican.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  Monroe,  Wis.,  in  1876, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  identified  with  Orient 
Lodge  No.  17,  in  Portland.  He  is  also  a  charter 
member  of  Orient  Encampment,  and  a  member 
of  the  .\ncient  Order  of  United  Workmen  antl 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

In  Wisconsin,  in  1878,  Mr.  Kadderly  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Catherine  Welter,  a 
native  of  Green  county,  \Ms.,  and  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Welter,  who  was  born  in  France  and  be- 
came a  pioneer  settler  of  Wisconsin.  ]Mrs.  Kad- 
derly's mother  was  descended  from  an  old  English 
family  which  was  represented  among  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kadderly  two  sons  have  been  born.  George  J., 
the  oldest,  a  graduate  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, is  with  his  father  in  business ;  and  Her- 
bert, the  youngest,  resides  at  home. 


CLARENCE  WILTON  HODSON  was  born 
at  Munice,  Ind..  October  20,  i860.  His  ancestors 
were  of  sterling  old  Quaker  stock,  originally 
from  England,  who  settled  in  the  new  world  in 
the  North  Carolina  country.  F'rom  there  they 
removed  to  Ohio,  where  his  father,  Asa  H.  Hod- 
son,  was  born  in  1830.  The  early  manhood  of 
the  father  was  spent  in  Indiana,  where  the  fam- 
ily moved  in  the  early  days  of  the  immigration  of 
the  pioneers  in  that  section.  The  father  married 
Margaret  M.  Hogan,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  in 
1856.  Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons,  the 
eldest.    (3rlando   O.    Hodson,   a    successful    mer- 
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chant  of  ISIcMinnville,  Ore ;  the  second,  Clarence 
W.  Hodson,  general  manager  of  The  Irwin-Hod- 
son  Compan_v  of  Portland,  Ore.,  the  largest  bank 
and  county  supply  house  in  the  west ;  and  Qiarles 
M.  Hodson,  a  musical  professor  residing  at  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Owing  to  a  series  of  financial  misfortunes  the 
father  was  unable  to  give  to  the  sons  as  many 
advantages  in  an  educational  way  as  was  de- 
sirable, but  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  being  of  a 
studious  nature,  by  means  of  persistent  effort, 
secured  his  graduation  from  the  high  school  of 
his  native  city.  This  was  accomplished,  how- 
ever, through  numerous  hardships  and  discour- 
agements. Immediately  after  the  close  of  his 
last  school  year  he  entered  the  office  of  The  U'lii- 
cJicstcr  Journal,  published  at  Winchester,  Ind., 
where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  his  future  success 
in  his  chosen  profession. 

Mr.  Hodson  came  to  Oregon  in  Alay,  1881, 
locating  at  Portland,  where  he  followed  his  trade 
as  a  job  compositor  in  the  establishment  of 
George  H.  Himes.  Later  he  accepted  a  position 
as  foreman  of  the  printing  department  of  The 
West  Shore,  an  illustrated  weekly  paper  formerly 
published  in  Portland,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  publishing  company  failed  in  business, 
when  he  was  by  order  of  court  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  concern  and  wound  up  its  affairs. 
Later  he  purchased  the  plant  of  the  defunct  com- 
pany, and  with  that  as  a  nucleus  began  the 
job  printing  business  on  his  own  account  in  1891. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  the 
business  at  once  placed  him  in  touch  with  the 
best  class  of  trade  in  the  city.  Two  years  later 
he  entered  the  corporation  of  Ben  C.  Irwin  & 
Co.,  the  name  of  which  was  changed  to  The  Ir- 
win-Hodson  Company.  The  extended  scope  of 
the  business  of  this  company  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  of  which  he 
promptly  availed  himself.  He  was  fortunate  also 
in  his  associates,  as  each  was,  like  himself,  pos- 
sessed of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business. 
With  such  a  combination  success  was  inevitable, 
and  today  the  name  of  the  company  is  favorably 
known  throughout  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  Mr. 
Hodson  was  married  October  18,  1883,  to  Miss 
Ida  B.  Teal,  at  Winchester,  Ind.  They  have 
one  son. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hodson  has  always  been  a  Re- 
])ublican.  He  was  born  at  a  time  when  the 
greatest  question  which  ever  confronted  any  na- 
tion on  earth  was  under  discussion,  and  was 
reared  in  one  of  what  was  then  known  as  the 
I)order  states,  where  political  feeling  ran  very 
high.  The  old  Quaker  instinct  of  fairness  and 
er|uality  to  all  men  was  instilled  into  him,  and  as 
a  consequence  he  has  never  swerved  from  the 
principles   of  the  party  which   came   into   exist- 


ence by  reason  of  the  conflict  which  at  that  time 
raged  over  the  great  question  of  human  liberty. 
While  always  taking  an  active  interest  in  political 
affairs,  Mr.  Hodson  never  held  public  office  until 
elected  a  member  of  the  Oregon  legislative  as- 
sembly in  June,  1902.  While  the  legislature  was 
in  session  in  1903  Mayor  George  H.  Williams 
appointed  him  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  civil 
service  commission  of  the  city  of  Portland.  This 
appointment,  coming  from  one  so  eminent  as 
the  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Portland,  was 
in  itself  a  very  high  compliment.  While  Mr. 
Hodson  has  always  been  a  strict  party  man,  he 
has  always  been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  honesty 
and  morality,  and  against  all  corruption  and  dis- 
honest administration. 

Air.  Hodson  is  an  enthusiastic  Mason,  as  have 
been  all  his  family,  having  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  that  ancient  and  honorable  or- 
ganization and  is  at  present  connected  in  an  of- 
ficial capacitv  with  Oregon  Consistorv  No.  i, 
A.  &  A.  S.  R.,  of  Portland. 

During  all  his  business  and  social  life  ]\Ir. 
Hodson  has  so  conducted  himself  as  to  win  the 
friendship  and  esteem  of  his  acquaintances  and 
neighbors,  and  being  a  young  man,  no  doubt  a 
pleasant  and  successful  career  in  the  future 
awaits  him. 


CAPT.  SHERMAN  VALENTINE  SHORT. 
An  Oregonian  by  birth,  education  and  training, 
Captain  Short  is  connected,  both  through  his  im- 
mediate family  and  through  his  wife's  family  with 
some  of  the  best  people  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  and  is  widely  known  through  his  long  ca- 
reer as  a  river  man.  He  was  born  near  Butte- 
ville,  in  Qackamas  county.  Ore.,  March  20.  1856, 
and  is  the  second  son  of  Robert  V.  Short,  whose 
sketch  appears  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
The  subject  of  this  review  received  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Butteville,  and  re- 
mained at  home  until  seventeen  years  of  age, 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to  California 
for  his  health,  which  he  regained  after  a  few 
months  spent  on  the  ranch  of  his  uncle,  and  upon 
his  return,  took  charge  of  the  home  farm,  which 
he  conducted  until  November,  1874.  This  month 
was  the  turning  point  in  his  life ;  forsaking  the 
old,  familiar  paths  he  shipped  as  a  deck-hand  on 
the  river  steamer  Ohio,  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  four  years,  and  since  then  has  been  a  familiar- 
figure  on  many  of  the  vessels  plying  the  Willam- 
ette and  Columbia  rivers.  Among  the  vessels 
on  which  he  worked  as  deck-hand  were  the  Occi- 
dent, Orient,  Willamette  Chief  and  Fanny  Pat- 
ton.  In  1878  he  was  made  mate  of  the  Salem, 
and  in  1881  was  given  the  same  position  on  the 
Willamette  Chief,  the  Occident,  and  Oklahoma, 
towboats.     In  the  fall  of  this  rear  he  was  also 
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pilot  on  the  Occident  and  later  mate  of  the  City 
of  Quincv,  the  S.  T.  Church  and  Bonanza.  In 
1885  he  took  charge  of  the  A.  A.  McCuUy,  han- 
dling it  for  a  year,  and  after  that  was  for  three 
years  captain  of  the  Orient.  From  1889  to  ^891 
iie  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Pacific  Com- 
pany as  pilot  on  the  Three  Sisters  and  the  Bent- 
ley.'  In  September  of  the  latter  year  he  entered' 
the  employ  of  The  Dalles,  Portland  &  Astoria 
Navigation  Company,  as  captain  of  The  Dalles 
City,  remaining  in  charge  of  that  vessel  up  to 
September  20,  1894,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  re- 
mained with  them  until  May  5,  1898.  He  was 
also  during  this  time  a  stockholder  in  The  Dalles, 
Portland  &  Astoria  Navigation  Company.  For  a 
brief  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Willamette 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  leaving  them  to  take 
charge  of  The  Dalles  City  once  more,  and  re- 
mained on  this  vessel  until  April,  1903.  With 
others  Captain  Short  organized  the  Klamath 
.  Lake  Navigation  Company,  to  operate  on  the  Kla- 
math lakes,  he  himself  being  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  superintendent  of  this  company,  of 
which  he  is  also  a  director. 

Captain  Short  was-  married  in  this  state  in  1879 
to  Miss  Rosa  Schulpiues,  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 
She  died  in  Portland,  leaving  one  daughter,  Lo- 
leta  Irene,  who  died  August  24,  1902,  and  two 
sons,  Carl  Robert  and  Fred  W^,  both  of  whom 
have  followed  in  the  steps  of  their  father  and  be- 
come river  boatmen.  The  second  marriage  of 
Captain  Short  was  celebrated  June  16,  1886,  unit- 
ing him  with  Miss  Allie  M.  Ray,  daughter  of 
Charles  F.  Ray,  widely  known  throughout  the 
state  as  "Charley  Ray."  One  son  has  been  born 
to  this  marriage,  Bertram  Clyde,  who  was  born 
October  4,  1888,  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  high 
school. 

On  her  maternal  side  Mrs.  Short  traces  her 
lineage  back  to  an  old  English  family.  Her 
grandmother  was  a  Miss  Eliza  Turner,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
means.  She  was  born  in  Newark,  England,  No- 
vember 25.  1805.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  was  married  to  her  first  husband.  Miles 
Eyre,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Short.  Three  daugh- 
ters were  born  of  this  marriage — Mary,  Amelia 
and  Eliza.  In  1842  the  family  came  to  America, 
and  upon  landing,  started  at  once  across  the  plains 
for  Oregon,  traveling  by  mule  team.  While  en 
route  the  father  was  drowned  in  Snake  river. 
Mrs.  Eyre  continued  the  journey  with  her  two 
little  daughters  and  spent  the  winter  at  Whit- 
man's station,  returning  cast  in  the  following 
year,  making  the  trip  this  time  by  water.  How- 
ever, she  remained  in  the  east  but  a  short  time, 
when  she  once  more  came  west,  locating  in  the 
Waldo  Hills.  In  1849  s'^^'  ;isain  went  east,  this 
time  to   Boston,  Mass.      A  third  time  she  made 


the  trip  back,  locating  this  time  in  Salem,  Ore., 
where  she  was  married  to  Hamilton  Campbell,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children,  Susanna,  now  living 
in  Tacoma,  and  John  S.,  a  resident  of  St.  Paul, 
Ore.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell  she  was 
married  to  William  Hobson,  of  Clatsop,  making 
her  home  thereafter  for  many  years  in  Astoria. 
]\lrs.  Hobson  died  in  Portland  December  14, 
1893.  in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  She  was  during 
her  lifetime  a  devoted  Christian  woman  and  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  her 
children  by  her  first  husband,  Eliza  married  Wil- 
liam Beal.  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  and 
was  married  a  second  time  to  John  Shepherd,  of 
Portland,  whom  she  survives.  Amelia  was  mar- 
ried September  15,  1852,  to  Charles  F.  Ray,  to 
whom  she  bore  thirteen  children,  Mrs.  Short 
being  the  fourth.  Mr.  Ray  was  an  experienced 
horseman  and  for  many  years  was  owner  of  the 
stage  line  which  operated  between  Oregon  City 
and  Salem,  he  driving  the  coach  himself.  He 
claimed  the  distinction  of  bringing  the  first  Con- 
cord coaches  to  the  northwest.  He  continued  in 
the  stage  business  until  his  line  was  absorbed  by 
the  California  Stage  Company,  when  he  retired 
from  the  business  and  bought  a  farm  in  Marion 
county,  at  a  point  known  as  Ray's  Landing,  where 
he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  Mr.  Ray's  father 
was  a  well-known  Methodist  preacher.  He  has 
received  a  fine  education  and  is  a  fluent  speaker, 
being  often  called  upon  to  assist  in  public  gather- 
ings. In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Republican  and 
gives  his  party  active  support.  Of  the  children  of 
this  family,  one  died  in  infancy.  The  others  are 
Mary  Frances,  wife  of  J.  A.  Holmes,  living  in 
Spokane,  Wash.;  E.  Henriette,  now  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Coyle,  whose  home  is  in  St.  Paul,  Ore. ;  Millie 
E.,  wife  of  R.  W.  Mauzey.  living  in  Seattle ;  Allie 
Mae,  wife  of  our  subject :  Ada  Grace,  wife  of  E. 
J.  Wilkinson,  of  Vancouver,  Wash. ;  William 
Miles,  single,  and  living  at  home :  Walter  \\'., 
single,  a  merchant  of  Prineville,  Ore.;  Inez  E., 
now  Mrs.  M.  C.  Harrison,  of  San  Francisco ;  Dr. 
John  T..  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Pharmacy,  single,  and  living  in  Lewiston,  Idaho : 
Charles  D.,  single,  a  druggist  of  Portland ;  L. 
Maud,  wife  of  S;  Bennett,  of  Portland ;  and  Guy 
E.,  living  in  St.  Paul,  Ore.  All  the  children  were 
given  the  best  educations  possible  in  the  public 
and  business  schools  of  Marion  county,  and  the 
sons  are  successful  business  men. 

Since  his  marriage  Captain  Short  has  lived  in 
the  home  he  now  occupies  at  No.  230  Mill  street. 
Portland.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Indus- 
trial Lodge  No.  8.  A.  O.  U!  W.,  and  of  Portland 
Tent,  K.  O.  T.  M.  The  Master  and  Pilot's  .\s.so- 
ciation  and  the  Portland  Board  of  Trade  also 
claim  his  membership.  Of  a  hearty,  jovial  dispo- 
sition, extending  hospitality  with  a  lavish  hand, 
the  captain  has  come  in  contact  with  many  promi- 
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nent  people,  many  of  whom  have  sung  his  praises 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the 
people  of  his  home  city  he  is  regarded  as  the 
prince  of  good  fellows,  always  ready  to  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  in  need. 


HON.  EDWARD  WRIGHT  HAINES.  As 
contributory  to  the  success  of  this  influential 
banker  and  ex-state  senator  of  Forest  Grove 
may  be  mentioned  a  long  and  honorable  line  of 
Quaker  ancestors.  His  father,  Joseph  W. 
Haines,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  accompanied 
the  family  to  Ohio  in  boyhood  and  later  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  pioneers  of  the  then  terri- 
tory of  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  clearing  from 
the  forest  a  tract  of  raw  land  in  Hardin  county. 
Subsequent  agricultural  efforts  were  connected 
with  the  county  of  Mahaska.  In  1871  he 
brought  the  family  via  San  Francisco  to  Ore- 
gon and  settled  in  Marion  county,  later  remov- 
ing to  Yamhill  county,  and  during  1878  estab- 
lishing his  home  in  Washington  county,  where 
he  rented  a  large  farm  and  remained  until  his 
death  in  1880.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Ruth  Lupton,  was  born  in  Alaryland 
and  now  makes  her  home  at  Lafayette,  Yamhill 
county,  this  state.  Like  her  husband,  she  traces 
her  ancestry  to  an  honorable  family  of  Friends. 
Her  father,  David  W.  Lupton,  was  a  pioneer 
of  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  state 
carried  on  mercantile  pursuits  at  Oskaloosa,  but 
eventually  removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  died 
at  Fort  Scott. 

The  family  of  Joseph  W.  and  Ruth  Haines 
consisted  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  namely : 
Anna  M.,  who  resides  with  her  mother  at  Lafay- 
ette, Ore.;  Edward  W.,  of  Forest  Grove;  Alvin, 
who  lives  at  Republic,  Wash.;  and  Oliver  S.,  a 
minister  in  the  Congregational  denomination 
holding  a  pastorate  at  Republic,  Wash.  E.  W. 
Haines  was  born  near  Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  comi- 
ty, Iowa,  November  24,  1861.  When  ten  years 
of  age  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Oregon. 
His  education  was  acquired  principally  in  Tua- 
latin Academy  and  Pacific  L'niversity.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  began  the  manufacture  of  lumber 
five  miles  from  Forest  Grove.  Later  he  had 
large  contracts  with  the  Southern  Pacific  road 
in  Clackamas  county  near  Canby.  For  two  win- 
ters he  also  taught  school.  Returning  to  Forest 
(jrove  in  1885,  he  bought  an  elevator,  which  he 
later  rebuilt,  and  for  ten  years  he  engaged  in 
shipping  grain  to  San  Francisco  and  Portland. 
Meantime  he  had  started  a  general  mercantile 
business,  and  on  selling  his  elevator  he  turned 
his  attention  wholly  to  his  store,  which  was  con- 
ducted under  the  name  of  Haines  &  Bailey. 
Lender  the  energetic  oversight  of  the  partners 
the  building  was  enlarged  and  reconstructed  of 


brick,  with  the  finest  front  of  any  block  in  the 
city,  while  the  stock  they  carried  was  the  largest 
in  the  entire  town.  The  business  was  disposed 
of  in  January,  1898.  and  on  the  5th  of  February, 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Haines  founded  a  general 
banking  business,  which  he  has  since  conducted. 

The  management  of  his  large  banking  inter- 
ests does  not  represent  the  limit  of  the  activities 
of  Mr.  Haines.  Among  other  interests  may  be 
mentioned  the  ownership  of  a  hop  ranch  in  Yam- 
hill county,  also  a  one-half  interest  in  a  grist 
mill  at  Forest  Grove.  Credited  to  his  enterprise 
is  the  building  of  the  water  power  on  Gales 
Creek,  three  and  one-half  miles  from  Forest 
Grove.  Not  only  does  this  furnish  the  power 
for  operating  his  mill,  but  it  also  provides  power 
for  the  electric  plant,  the  water  works,  and  vari- 
ous private  plants.  The  two  wheels  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  over  three  hundred  horse-power,  which 
is  transmitted  promptly  and  successfully.  Not 
only  is  power  furnished  for  lighting  Forest 
Grove,  but  also  for  lighting  the  town  of  Cor- 
nelius, eight  miles  distant  from  the  plant,  Dilley, 
six  miles,  and  Gaston,  eleven  miles,  all  in  Wash- 
ington county. 

In  Forest  Grove,  September  27,  1887,  Mr. 
Haines  married  Nettie  S.  Shipley,  whose  family 
history  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  They 
have  two  daughters,  Ruth  Josephine  and  Grace 
Elizabeth.  The  family  are  identified  with  the 
First  Congregational  Church,  in  which  Mr. 
Haines  has  officiated  as  a  trustee.  In  politics 
he  has  always  voted  with  the  Republican  party, 
whose  local  welfare  he  has  promoted  through 
his  labors  as  a  member  of  the  county  central 
committee  and  the  congressional  district  com- 
mittee. At  this  writing  he  is  president  of  the 
Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of  Forest  Grove. 
He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Holbrook  Lodge  No. 
39,  at  Forest  Grove,  in  which  for  two  terms  he 
has  been  master.  In  the  Eastern  Star  he  holds 
office  as  past  grand  patron,  and  in  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  he  is  past  chancellor. 

During  his  seVvice  as  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  Mr.  Haines  was  able  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  constituents  in  a  number  of  ways. 
He  was  elected  in  1898  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Senator  Samuel  Hughes.  His 
service  included  the  special  session  of  1898  and 
the  twentieth  biennial  session  of  the  Oregon  state 
legislature.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
banking  and  insurance,  he  was  able  to  render 
service  along  financial  lines,  in  which  his  pre- 
vious successful  experience  had  given  his  coun- 
sel weight  and  influence.  Among  his  other  po- 
sitions were  those  of  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  penal  institutions  and  chairman  of  the  joint 
committee  to  adjust  the  state  penitentiarv  com- 
plications. A  bill  which  he  introduced  and  which 
passed  the   senate  but   was   voted   down   by   the 
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house  allowed  counties  to  refund  indebtedness  at 
the  option  of  the  county  court,  providing  any 
county  advertised  bids  to  take  up  warrants. 
Interest  was  to  be  lower  than  six  per  cent  instead 
of,  as  formerly,  at  eight  per  cent.  Though  un- 
successful with  this  bill,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  interest  on  state  and  county  warrants 
from  eight  to  six  per  cent.  He  also  secured  ibi 
passage  of  a  bill  reducing  the  salaries  of  county 
officers  in  Washington  county,  thus  also  reduc- 
ing the  taxes  placed  upon  property  owners  in  this 
countv.  In  1900  he  was  renominated  by  accla- 
mation, but  a  combination  of  the  fusion  inter- 
ests caused  him  and  the  other  candidates  of  the 
Republican  ticket  to  be  defeated.  His  record  as 
senator  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  tact,  judg- 
ment, enterprise  and  resourcefulness.  IntelH- 
gently  conversant  with  the  state  and  its  needs, 
he  was  admirably  qualified  to  consider  wisely  and 
decide  thoughtfully  upon  the  questions  of  pub- 
lic moment  brought  before  the  senate  for  action, 
and  in  the  sessions  of  1898  and  1899  no  one 
proved  himself  more  tactful  and  wise  in  states- 
manship than  did  Senator  Haines. 


EVERINGTON  D.  KELLY.  Of  the  men 
now  living  in  Oregon  City  who  have  been  iden- 
tified with  this  state  from  an  early  period  of  its 
development  few  are  more  widely  known  and 
none  more  highly  respected  than  Everington  D. 
Kelly,  a  pioneer  of  1853.  The  two  trips  that  he 
made  across  the  plains  in  early  days  were  filled 
deprivations,  hardships  and  many  perils,  and 
during  the  second  trip,  in  1859,  he  encountered 
considerable  difficulty  with  the  Indians,  but, 
although  alone,  with  the  exception  of  his  brother, 
H.  L.  Kelly,  and  his  wife  and  child,  he  managed, 
with  the  aid  of  his  horses,  to  make  his  way 
through  to  a  haven  of  safety,  unharmed.  The 
fact  that  he  had  horses  of  course  enabled  him  to 
travel  with  more  speed  than  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  slow  ox  teams,  and  doubtless 
this  same  fact  also  lessened  the  danger  from  the 
red  men. 

From  his  early  nome  in  Pennsylvania  the 
grandfather  of  Everington  D.  Kelly  removed  to 
Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  and  there  the  father, 
Charles,  was  born  and  reared,  .\fter  having 
learned  the  cooper's  trade  and  gained  a  practical 
knowledge  of  business  affairs,  in  1844  he  re- 
moved to  Michigan  and  settled  near  Fenton, 
Genesee  county,  Mich.,  where  he  followed  his 
trade  and  also  engaged  in  farming.  For  much 
of  his  active  life  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace. 
In  1876,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  came  to 
Oregon  and  spent  two  years  in  the  state,  but  his 
heart  constantly  turned  backward  to  his  old 
Michigan  associates  and  he  finally  yielded  to  his 
homesick   feeling  and   returned.      Strange  to   re- 


late, after  spending  a  winter  there,  he  began  to 
desire  to  return  to  C)regon,  and  so  once  more  he 
crossed  the  country  to  the  far  west,  and  here  he 
died  soon  afterward,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six 
years.  Fraternally  he  was  active  in  the  work  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  His 
wife,  who  also  died  in  Oregon,  was  a  daughter 
of  David  La  Tourette,  of  New  York,  who  traced 
his  lineage  to  one  of  two  brothers  that  accompa- 
nied Lafayette  to  America  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  set- 
tled in  New  Jersey. 

In  a  family  of  nine  children.  Everington  D 
Kelly  is  one  of  four  now  living.  He  was  born 
in  Lodi,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  JNIay  20,  1833, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  accompanied  the 
family  to  Michigan,  settling  on  a  farm  north  of 
Fenton.  In  February  of  1852  he  married,  in 
Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  Lucy  Waterous,  a  native 
of  Avon,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  and  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  Immediately  after  his  marriage 
he  began  to  plan  a  removal  to  Oregon.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  spring  of  1853,  he  crossed  the  plains 
with  an  ox-team,  via  Council  Blufifs,  Iowa,  and 
after  a  tedious  trip,  made  memorable  by  the  sick- 
ness of  many  members  of  the  party  and  the  loss 
of  many  head  of  their  cattle,  he  landed  in  (Jre- 
gon  City,  in  September,  1853,  footsore,  weary, 
but  not  discouraged,  even  though  he  was  with- 
out money.  First  he  worked  in  the  employ  of 
others,  and  then  started  in  business  for  himself. 
In  the  fall  of  1856  he  and  his  wife  returned  east 
via  Panama,  which  he  crossed  on  the  railroad, 
and  from  New  York  city  proceeded  to  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  His  seconil 
trip  across  the  plains  was  made  in  1859,  with 
horse  teams,  during  which  time  the  Indians 
proved  troublesome.  Owing  to  the  uprising  of 
the  Indians  on  the  old  Oregon  trail,  he  took  the 
California  trail  and  so  landed  in  Sacramento. 
From  there  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  h.e 
took  a  boat  to  Portland.  From  Portland  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Oregon  City,  where  he  became  en- 
gaged in  the  hotel  business,  continuing  in  the 
same  until  1864.  During  that  year  he  opened  a 
general  mercantile  business  on  Main  street,  buy- 
ing a  building,  in  which  he  conducted  business 
until  a  serious  fire  caused  a  total  loss  and  left 
him  $2,000  in  debt.  Somewhat  discouraged  by 
this  experience,  he  turned  his  attention,  however, 
to  the  matter  of  rebuilding,  securing  the  needed 
money  by  a  mortgage.  He  still  owns  the  prop- 
erty and  building  and  for  some  years  devoted  it 
to  general  mercantile  purposes.  On  his  appoint- 
ment as  postmaster,  in  1885,  he  sold  his  stock-  of 
goods  and  gave  his  entire  time  and  thought  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  which  he  held  until  a  chamre 
of  administration  caused  him  to  resign,  .'-^horlh' 
afterward  be  was  elected  county  treasurer,  which 
office  he  held  for  two  vears.     In  addition  he  has 
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represented  the  first  ward  in  the  city  council, 
being  elected  to  the  position,  as  to  the  others  he 
has  held,  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  is  now 
serving  a  three-year  term  and  is  the  senior 
member.  In  religion  he  is  identified  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  two  sons,  John 
VV.  and  Charles,  make  their  home  in  Oregon 
City,  and  his  daughter,  Maggie,  wife  of  Charles 
E.  Burns,  is  also  a  resident  of  this  place.  For 
over  fifty  years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  have  trav- 
eled life's  path  hand  in  hand.  Where  one  went 
the  other  has  always  been  found  and  it  is  to  the 
true  love  of  his  wife  Mr.  Kelly  owes  his  success 
in  life. 


JAMES  M.  STOTT.  Near  Frankfort,  Ky., 
Mr.  Stott's  birth  occurred  in  1812.  While  still 
a  boy  his  father  moved  to  Indiana  with  his 
family,  and  there  James  grew  to  manhood,  re- 
ceiving such  an  education  as  the  schools  of  his 
home  neighborhood  in  that  early  da_\'  aiiforded. 
He  was  reared  to  manhood  in  Indiana  and  there 
also  he  started  out  in  life  on  his  own  account  by 
purchasing  a  mill,  and  this  he  continued  to  oper- 
ate until  the  year  1852,  when  he  started  to  cross 
the  plains,  with  Oregon  as  his  objective  point. 
The  long,  tiresome  journey  of  six  months'  dura- 
tion was  not  unmixed  with  many  thrilling  ex- 
periences, which  furnished  topics  of  conversa- 
tion for  many  years  after.  Even  after  reaching 
the  Sandy  river  their  troubles  were  not  at  an 
end,  for  near  Mount  Hood  the  party  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  reaching  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  About  seven  miles  west  of  Portland  Air. 
Stott  settled  upon  a  tract  of  land,  but  a  year  later 
purchased  a  donation  claim  near  the  Columbia 
river,  in  Multnomah  county,  and  here,  in  i860, 
he  built  a  house  which  is  still  standing,  and  in 
which  his  death  occurred  September  21,  1888. 
He  had  engaged  quite  extensively  in  stock-raising 
and  the  dairy  business,  and  at  his  death  was  in 
possession' of  considerable  real  estate.  In  his 
church  affiliations  he  was  identified  with  the 
Baptists,  and  for  many  years  he  had  served  as 
justice  of  the  peace. 

By  his  first  marriage,  which  united  him  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  Denney,  Mr.  Stott  had  six  chil- 
dren. William  W.  lives  in  Multnomah  county ; 
Orlando  makes  his  home  in  Colorado ;  Elihu  is 
deceased ;  Sarah  J.  became  the  wife  of  F.  G. 
Hicklin;  James  resides  in  Portland;  and  Mary 
married   C.    P.   Penisten. 


desire  to  see  our  western  country,  and  in  1849 
wended  his  weary  way  across  the  plains  to  Ore- 
gon. Near  the  Sandy  river  he  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  and 
there  he  lived  alone  for  several  years.  The  year 
1863  was  made  memorable  by  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Sarah  J.  Stott,  a  daughter  of  James  Stott, 
a  sketch  of  whose  life  precedes  this. 

About  four  years  after  his  marriage,  in  1867, 
Mr.  Hicklin  removed  to  the  ranch  near  Trout- 
dale  which  he  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  event  occurred  August  23,  1897,  while 
on  a  trip  to  Montana.  By  his  industry  and  fru- 
gality Mr.  Hicklin  amassed  quite  a  large  amount 
of  property,  owning  at  the  time  of  his  death 
eleven  hundred  acres  of  rich  land.  He  was 
quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  dairy  business, 
and  since  his  death  his  widow  has  successfully 
conducted  the  business  inaugurated  by  her  hus- 
band. They  became  the  parents  of  six  children, 
named  as  follows ;  May,  who  married  H.  B. 
Chapman ;  Annie,  the  wife  of  John  Guerin ; 
Maude,  who  married  George  Watson;  James  R., 
deceased ;  Wendell,  who  resides  in  Montana ;  and 
Lloyd,  who  is  at  home  assisting  his  mother  in 
the  management  of  the  home  farm.  Although 
passed  from  the  scenes  of  earth  Mr.  Hicklin  left 
behind  him  a  memory  dear  to  the  surviving 
widow  and  children,  who  will  ever  remember 
his  many  kindly  deeds.  At  one  time  Mr.  Hick- 
lin served  his  community  as  justice  of  the  peace. 


F.  G.  HICKLIN.  Ahhough  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Hicklin  received  his  early  training  in 
Indiana,  to  which  state  his  parents  moved  shortly 
after  his  birth,  which  occurred  .\pril  18,  1826. 
L'pon    reaching  manhood  he   was   seized   with   a 


COL.  ROBERT  A.  MILLER.  The  family 
represented  by  Colonel  Miller,  attorney-at-law, 
of  Oregon  City,  is  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage  and 
at  one  time  owned  large  landed  estates  in  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland.  From  that  land  came  John 
Miller  to  America  and  settled  in  the  blue  grass 
region  of  Kentucky,  where  he  followed  the  mill- 
ing business  in  Hardin  county.  He  and  his  wife, 
Isabella,  had  three  children,  namely :  John,  an 
attorney ;  James,  a  surveyor,  and  whose  grand- 
son, William  English,  was  candidate  for  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  in  1880;  and 
Robert,  who  was  born  in  county  Tyrone  and 
was  two  years  of  age  when  the  family  settled 
in  Kentucky.  The  last-named,  grandfather  of 
Colonel  Miller,  was  a  man  of  ambition  and  de- 
cided energy,  and  through  his  unaided  efforts 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  splendid  knowledge  of 
law.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  engaged 
in  practice  in  Hardin  county,  Ky.  About  the 
same  time  he  married  Sallie  Ferguson,  daughter 
of  John  and  Catherine  (Thomas)  Ferguson,  the 
latter  a  relative  of  ex-Governor  Thomas  of 
Maryland,  who  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  Thomas  family  came 
from  Wales  and  were  the  owners  of  the  entailed 
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estate  known  as  Red  House.  A  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Sallie  Miller,  Usher  Linder,  became  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  Illinois. 

As  early  as  1845  Robert  Miller  brought  his 
family  to  Oregon  and  settled  at  the  head  of  Sau- 
vie's  Island.  About  1854  he  took  up  a  donation 
claim  near  Jacksonville,  Jackson  county,  and 
there  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 
His  son.  Hon.  James  Napper  Tandy  Miller,  a 
native  of  Hardin  county,  Ky.,  crossed  the  plains 
with  other  members  of  the  family  and  took  up  a 
donation  claim  near  Jacksonville,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  general  farming,  fruit  growing  and 
the  stock  business.  During  the  Rogue  river  In- 
dian war  of  1855-56  he  was  one  of  the  volun- 
teers who  banded  together  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  settlers.  The  talents  which  he  pos- 
sessed led  to  his  selection  as  the  incumbent  of 
various  offices  of  importance,  in  all  of  which  he 
proved  himself  to  be  faithful  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  and  worthy  of  their  confidence.  From 
1866  until  1870  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  and  for  one  term  he  represented  his  dis- 
trict in  the  legislature.  During  the  Modoc  war 
he  served  as  commissary-general  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  those  famil- 
iar with  his  service  that  no  one  displayed  in  those 
Indian  campaigns  a  more  intrepid  courage  and 
swifter,  cooler  judgment  than  did  he.  In  Ma- 
sonry he  was  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  Politi- 
cally he  voted  with  the  Democrats.  Politics  with 
him,  however,  was  made  subservient  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  No  narrow  spirit  of  partisanship  ever 
detracted  from  his  influence  or  lessened  the  good 
he  accomplished  for  his  fellowmen.  His  pride 
in  the  development  of  Oregon  was  great.  With 
the  keenest  interest  he  watched  the  building  up 
of  a  great  commonwealth  in  the  far  northwest, 
and  he  often  contrasted  with  gratification  the 
crude  conditions  of  early  days  with  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  latter  years.  His  ex- 
periences included  a  trip  to  California  during  the 
gold  excitement  of  1849,  when  he  led  a  party 
of  gold  seekers  overland  from  Oregon  and  in  a 
year  returned  with  about  $3,000  that  he  had 
cleared  from  his  work  in  the  mines.  His  life 
came  to  an  end  Tuesday,  September  18,  1900,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  eleven  months 
and  eight  days. 

The  marriage  of  James  N.  T.  Miller  united 
him  with  Elizabeth  Ann  Aubrey,  who  was  born 
at  drand  River,  Ray  county.  Mo.,  December  7, 
1832,  and  is  now  living  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Jackson  county,  Ore.  Her  father,  Thomas  N. 
Aubrey,  a  native  of  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  born 
December  17,  1791,  of  French,  English  and 
Welsh  ancestry,  was  an  attorney,  for  wliich  i^ro- 
fession  a  remarkable  fluency  of  language  and 
keenness  of  judgment  adapted  him.  For  some 
years  a  resident  of  Missouri,  in   1850  he  became 


a  pioneer  of  Oregon,  spending  a  winter  near 
Oregon  City,  and  from  there  moving  to  Eugene 
City,  Lane  county,  where  he  cultivated  a  farm 
and  followed  the  profession  of  a  physician. 
When  his  earth  work  terminated  he  had  attained 
the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  His  parents 
were  Thomas  and  Mary  (Moberly)  Aubrey,  na- 
tives of  \'irginia,  who  were  united  in  marriage 
March  27,  1759.  Thomas  N.  Aubrey  was  twice 
married,  his  first  wife  being  Elizabeth  Edwards, 
and  his  second,  Amelia  A.  Grubbe,  who  was  born 
December  5,  1808,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  years. 

In  a  family  of  eight  children,  three  of  whom 
attained  mature  years,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  only  son  now  living.  Col.  Robert  Aubrey 
Miller,  is  the  sole  male  representative  of  the  Mil- 
ler family  of  his  generation  in  the  United  States. 
His  brother.  Will  L.,  an  attorney  in  Jackson- 
ville, Ore.,  died  in  January  of  1901.  His  sister, 
Annie,  is  the  wife  of  J.  S.  Beach,  of  Los  .A.ngeles, 
Cal.  During  the  residence  of  the  family  near 
Eugene,  Lane  county.  Ore.,  Colonel  Miller  was 
born  October  22,  1854.  As  a  child  he  lived  on 
the  home  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Jacksonville.  Later  he  was  a  student  in  the 
Willamette  LTniversity  at  Salem,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1878,  with  the  degree  of  B,  S. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  in  addition  to  which  he  engaged  in  journal- 
istic work,  being  for  a  year  publisher  of  a  paper 
in  Portland,  also  connected  with  the  Daily 
Standard,  and  the  Oregonian,  as  well  as  city 
editor  of  the  Salem  Statesman.  March  8,  1887, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Prior  to  this,  in 
1886,  he  had  been  elected  to  represent  Jackson 
county  in  the  state  legislature,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  was  honored  by  re-election. 
During  his  term  of  service  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Portland  water  bond  scheme,  a 
noted  controversy  at  that  time.  Under  Governor 
Pennoyer  he  received  appointment  as  a  member 
of  his  staff  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

A  further  honor  came  to  Colonel  Miller  in 
his  nomination  by  the  Democratic  party  for  mem- 
ber of  congress  in  1890,  but,  as  the  state  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican,  he  if  course  suf- 
fered the  general  fate  of  other  candidates  of  his 
partv.  In  1892  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  state  presidential  elector.  In  1893  he  was 
appointed  registrar  of  the  Oregon  City  land  of- 
fice by  President  Cleveland,  and  filled  the  post 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  after  which  he  took  up 
the  practice  of  law  in  Oregon  City,  and  has  con- 
tinued in  the  same  up  to  the  present.  For  four 
years  he  was  chairman  of  the  county  Democratic 
central  committee.  In  the  incorporation  of  the 
Willamette  \'alley  Chautauqua  .Association  he 
was  a  leading  factor,  after  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  its  first  boar<t  of  directors 
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and  officiated  as  president  for  four  years.  This 
body  has  since  developed  into  one  of  the  lead- 
ing societies  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
much  of  its  success  is  attributable  to  the  wise 
judgment  and  keen  management  of  Colonel  Mil- 
ler when  at  its  head.  His  work  in  this  direction 
has  been  rendered  even  more  interesting  through 
his  personal  study  of  the  Chautauqua  course,  of 
which  he  is  a  graduate,  class  of  1900. 

The  marriage  of  Colonel  Miller  occurred  in 
Marion  county,  Ore.,  September  11,  1893,  and 
u^nited  him  with  Mrs.  Sarelia  Griffith  Grubbe, 
who  was  born  in  that  county,  her  father,  Hon. 
L.  C.  Griffith,  being  a  pioneer  farmer  and  busi- 
ness man  of  that  locality.  Mrs.  Miller  graduated 
at  the  Willamette  University  in  the  year  1877. 
She  was  married  December  25,  1878,  to  Quincy 
A.  Grubbe,  one  of  her  classmates,  with  whom 
she  lived  for  about  nine  years  until  his  death. 
Mrs.  Grubbe  was  for  five  years  superintendent  of 
the  city  schools  of  Salem,  Ore.,  and  ranked 
among  the  prominent  educators  of  the  state. 
After  her  marriage  with  Colonel  Miller,  she  lived 
at  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  where  she  began  winning 
honors  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar.  She  deliv- 
ered many  lectures  on  her  favorite  theme.  She 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Native  Daughters 
of  Oregon,  and  was  connected  with  the  historical 
work  of  the  Women's  Club  of  Portland.  For 
four  vears  she  was  leader  of  the  Avon  Club  of 
Oregon  City.  In  1902  she  was  a  delegate  from 
Oregon  to  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  was  in  religious 
convictions  of  the  Methodist  faith.  Besides  be- 
ing a  painstaking  interpreter  of  Shakespeare's 
works,  she  was  an  earnest  student  of  art  and  lit- 
erature, and  was  an  enthusiast  on  all  that  per- 
tained to  Oregon  history. 

Mrs.  Miller,  while  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  in 
Marion  county,  was  taken  sick,  and  after  a  Ijrief 
illness,  died  June  19,  1903,  at  Salem,  Ore. 

Literature  has  in  Colonel  Miller  a  devoted  ad- 
herent, for  he  is  fond  of  the  study  of  history, 
fiction,  science  and  art.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Club  Journal,  Portland. 
The  State  Historical  Society,  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Pioneers,  State  Pioneers,  Southern  Oregon 
Pioneers'  Society,  and  Milwaukee  Grange,  num- 
ber him  among  their  members,  and  he  is  also 
president  of  the  Men's  Club  connected  with 
the  Congregational  Church.  While  living  in 
Jacksonville  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Warren 
Lodge  No.  10,  and  is  also  connected  with  the 
Roval  Arch  Chapter  of  the  same  place.  In  the 
( )r(ler  of  Eastern  Star  he  acted  as  the  first  grand 
patron  and  aided  in  organizing  the  grand  chapter 
of  the  same  for  that  state.  He  was  honored  by 
being  chosen  the  first  president  of  iSIcLoughlin 
Cabin,  Native  Sons,  at  Oregon  City.     His  early 


life  was  spent  in  the  old  mining  town  of  Jackson- 
ville ;  to  this  was  added  days  on  the  ranges ; 
thence  came  a  number  of  years  of  college  life, 
supplemented  by  four  years  as  a  law  student  and 
newspaperman  in  the  city  of  Portland.  Colonel 
Miller  was  ever  a  student  and  brought  something 
from  every  phase  of  his  varied  career  to  aid  in 
the  successes  of  his  riper  years.  His  ten  years  of 
law  work  in  Oregon  City  have  been  studious 
years,  as  well  as  successful  ones.  Colonel  Mil- 
ler's training,  experience  and  ability  mark  him 
as  one  of  those  men  of  whom  the  public  ex- 
pects much.  He  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom  we 
write  his  best  work  is  vet  to  be  done. 


JOHN  B.  NOE.  Few  men  in  Clackamas 
county  are  more  familiar  with  the  routes  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  both  by  land  and  sea,  than 
is  John  B.  Noe,  who,  since  his  first  trip  here  in 
1853,  has  twice  returned  to  the  east,  but  finally 
settled  on  Oregon  as  the  most  desirable  of  local- 
ities in  which  to  carry  on  general  farming,  fruit 
and  stock  raising.  Mr.  Noe  was  born  in  Rush 
county,  Ind.,  November  5,  1832,  his  father,  An- 
drew, having  been  born  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1800.  His  mother,  Margaret  (Boak)  Noe, 
was  born  in  West  Virginia,  and  died  in  Oregon 
February  5,  1850.  The  father  was  reared  in 
Ohio,  and  when  a  young  man  removed  to  In- 
diana, where  he  engaged  in  farming,  and  from 
which  state  he  removed  in  1840  to  Monroe 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  bought  land,  and  where 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1866. 

John  B.  Noe  lived  with  his  parents  until 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  found  employ- 
ment with  the  staging  firm  of  Frink  &  Walker 
as  driver  and  agent,  with  whom  he  remained  for 
two  years.  In  1853  he  crossed  the  plains  with 
ox  teams,  being  one  of  a  large  party,  comprising 
about  twenty-five  men,  among  whom  was  J.  B. 
Caves  and  Dalrymple,  large  owners  of  stock. 
April  27  the  little  band  set  out,  and  September  7 
they  landed  at  Amadore  county,  Cal.,  near  Fid- 
dletown,  where  Mr.  Noe  made  his  headquarters 
for  four  years,  during  that  time  engaging  in 
mining.  He  was  fairly  successful,  and  with  a 
fair  sized  hoard  embarked  upon  a  steamer  at 
San  Francisco  in  1856,  crossed  Panama,  and 
finally  landed  in  New  York,  Returning  to  Iowa, 
he  lived  there  until  1859,  during  which  year  he 
crossed  the  plains  with  four  yoke  of  ox  teams, 
the  journey  consuming  about  the  same  time  as 
did  the  former  one.  As  before  he  stopped  in 
Amadore  county,  Cal..  and  in  i860  went  to 
Marysville,  where  he  farmed  for  two  vears, 
thereafter  turning  his  attention  to  the  teaming 
business.  In  1864  he  returned  to  Iowa  via  Pana- 
ma, and  lived  in  Iowa  until    1871),  in  which  year 
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he  came  west  for  the  third  time,  and  upon  arriv- 
ing in  Oregon  rented  a  place  at  Gervais  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

From  the  Gervais  farm  Mr.  Xoe  removed  to 
his  present  home  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
one  and  a  half  miles  southwest  of  Needy,  and 
at  the  time  of  purchase  there  were  some  improve- 
ments, to  which  have  been  added  many  more. 
Forty  acres  have  been  cleared,  and  of  the  original 
farm  Mr.  Noe  now  owns  fifty  acres,  having  dis- 
posed of  the  rest  of  his  land  at  different  times. 
A  specialty  is  made  of  fruit  raising,  including 
pears,  apples,  prunes  and  other  small  fruits,  and 
large  c^uantities  are  dried  for  the  market  every 
year. 

December  24.  1857,  Mr.  Noe  married  Martha 
True,  born  in  Ohio,  and  died  in  California  in 
1861.  Three  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union,  of  whom  Frances  J.  Bennett  lives  in 
Baker  City ;  Laura  Gearin  lives  in  Woodburn, 
Ore. ;  and  Robert  is  deceased.  Of  a  second  mar- 
riage contracted  by  Mr.  Xoe,  the  present  wife 
being  Sophia  E.  Noe,  the  following  children  have 
been  born :  Jessie  D..  deceased ;  Francis  J.,  of 
Woodburn :  Martha  J.,  of  Oregon  City ;  and 
John  G.,  living  at  home.  As  a  stanch  supporter 
of  Republican  principles  and  issues  Mr.  Noe 
has  been  prominently  before  the  public  in  various 
capacities,  has  served  as  road  supervisor  and 
school  director,  and  has  been  on  the  grand  jury 
in  Portland  for  three  months.  He  is  prominent 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Rock 
Creek,  is  a  trustee  of  the  church,  and  a  generous 
contributor  to  its  charities  and  general  main- 
tenance. 


B.  T.  SMITH.  The  general  merchandise 
business  of  B.  T.  Smith  at  Rainier  constitutes 
one  of  the  commercial  props  of  the  town,  and 
bears  evidence  to  the  sagacity  and  managerial 
ability  of  this  popular  and  successful  purveyor. 
Mr.  Smith  was  born  near  Woodburn,  Marion 
county,  this  state,  P^ebruary  18,  1863,  a  son  of 
Joseph   and   Sarah  A.    (Hall)    Smith. 

The  family  of  which  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member 
is  deserving  of  special  mention  among  the  manv 
bearers  of  the  name  who  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  settled  in  the  state  of 
Oregon.  Joseph  Smith  was  one  of  the  very  earlv 
pioneers  who  indelibly  impressed  his  worth  upon 
the  available  opportunities  here  existing,  and 
built  himself  an  enviable  reputation  in  saw  mill- 
ing and  general  milling  circles.  He  was  born  in 
Ohio  in  1827,  and  died  at  the  end  of  an  exceed- 
ingly successful  career  in  1897.  An  humble 
.shoemaker  by  trade  in  Ohio,  he  had  a  very  re- 
ceptive intelligence,  and  while  pegging  shoes  for 
his  townsmen  listened  attentively  to  accounts  of 
better   prospects    in    the   remote    west.      Accord- 


ingly, he  crossed  the  plains  in  1847,  lived  for  a 
time  in  Salem,  Marion  county,  and  thereafter  set- 
tled on  a  farm  near  Woodburn,  the  same  county. 
Soon  after  coming  here  Air.  Smith  married 
Sarah  A.  Hall,  who  had  crossed  the  plains  in 
1846,  and  was  therefore  here  when  he  arrived. 
They  lived  for  many  years  in  Marion  county,  and 
then  located  at  Buena  Vista,  where  Mr.  Smith 
engaged  in  saw  milling  for  about  six  years.  He 
seemed  to  have  a  particular  aptitude  for  this  oc- 
cupation, and  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  leading 
inclustries  of  his  adopted  state.  From  Buena 
Vista  he  went  into  Tillamook,  Tillamook  county, 
and  started  the  first  steam  sawmill  in  the  place, 
and  started  in  the  first  shipping  in  the  county. 
He  became  very  prominent  in  the  town  and  was 
an  active  factor  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  that 
section.  After  six  years  of  success  in  Tillamook 
he  sold  out  to  the  Trucky  Lumber  Company  of 
San  Francisco,  and  then  moved  into  Oregon 
City.  After  a  year's  visit  to  his  home  in  the 
east  he  returned  to  Oregon  and  settled  in  Rainier. 
Here  he  again  engaged  in  saw  milling,  built  a 
mill  of  one  hundred  thousand  capacity,  the  larg- 
est in  this  vicinity,  and  conducted  the  same  with 
increasing  success  for  ten  years,  or  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  possessing 
strength  of  character,  force  and  determination, 
and  just  such  have  always  been  needed  in  grow- 
ing and  comparatively  crude  communities.  Of 
the  eleven  children  born  to  himself  and  wife, 
B.  T.  is  the  seventh  oldest,  the  other  children 
being:  G.  W.,  of  Astoria;  W.  P.  A.,  of  San 
Francisco ;  Clementine,  of  Oregon  City ;  Ida, 
who  is  deceased ;  R.  B.,  of  Portland ;  Martha  H., 
of  East  Oregon ;  Celia,  of  Tillamook ;  Homer, 
who  is  deceased ;  Milton,  of  Rainier :  and  An- 
drew, who  is  deceased. 

After  the  death  of  the  elder  Smith.  B.  T. 
and  his  brother  conducted  the  saw  milling  busi- 
ness in  Rainier  for  some  time,  but  later  disposed 
of  the  business,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Reed 
Mill.  Mr.  Smith  remained  at  home  until  about 
1897,  and  even  while  attending  the  public  schools 
began  to  learn  all  about  saw  milling  when  quite 
a  small  boy.  In  time  the  business  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Joseph  Smith  &  Sons  enterprise, 
and  the  boys  took  an  active  interest  in  promoting 
the  lumbering  interests.  Mr.  Smith  inaugurated 
his  general  merchandise  business  in  Rainier  in 
1 90 1,  and  though  comparatively  new  at  the  busi- 
ness has  built  up  a  large  and  lucrative  trade. 
Also  he  is  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  shingles, 
cord  wood  and  piling.  As  proof  of  his  lasting 
interest  in  Rainier  he  has  invested  heavilv  of 
his  savings  in  town  and  country  propert\-.  and 
owns  half  a  block  in  the  village.  He  is  prom- 
inent in  promoting  all  worthy  and  helpful  enter- 
prises, and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  public  spir- 
ited   and    progressive    citizens    of    the    common- 
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wealth.  He  is  a  Republican  in  political  affilia- 
tion, and  fraternally  is  associated  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America,  in  which  latter  organization  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Venerable  Council.  Through  his 
marriage  with  Ida  J.  Crosley,  a  native  of  Illinois, 
one  child  has  been  born  to  them,  Georgie  Jaunita. 


died  in  1883,  is  buried  beside  her  husband  on  the 
farm  improved  by  their  industry,  this  being  their 
special  request,  and  their  final  expressed  wish. 


J.A.j\IES  TAYLOR.  During  many  years  of 
his  active  life  James  Taylor  was  one  of  the  up- 
builders  of  Sauvie's  Island,  and  one  of  the  most 
sincere  and  helpful  appreciators  of  its  many  ad- 
vantages. His  death,  March  29,  1892,  removed 
a  man  well  fitted  to  talk  of  very  early  pioneer 
conditions  of  Oregon  and  the  great  northwest, 
for  he  came  here  at  an  early  day  and  faithfully 
served  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  many  years. 
He  was  born  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  August  15,  1813,  and  lived 
there  until  his  nineteenth  year.  At  that  com- 
paratively early  age  he  became  identified  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected for  sixteen  years,  and  which  regarded  his 
services  and  abilities  of  great  value.  To  fulfill 
his  duties  to  the  company  he  came  to  Hudson 
Bay,  where  he  wintered,  and  in  the  spring 
crossed  the  Rocky  mountains  with  dog  sleds. 
The  first  three  years  were  spent  in  hauling  pro- 
visions on  dog  sleds  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's forts,  after  which  he  went  to  \'ancouver, 
and  became  superintendent  of  the  company's 
dairy  at  that  place.  Subsequently  he  managed 
the  company's  affairs  on  Sauvie's  Island,  and  ter- 
minated his  association  with  the  concern  in  1849. 

Lured  by  the  stories  of  hidden  treasure  in  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Taylor  went  overland  to  that  state 
during  1849,  ^n*^!  ^or  a  year  mined  and  pros- 
pected at  Sutter's  Mills  with  but  average  suc- 
cess. Convinced  that  mining  was  not  his  forte 
he  returned  to  Sauvie's  Island,  in  the  Columbia 
river,  where  he  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  engaged  in  the 
dairy  and  stock-raising  business.  In  time  he 
acquired  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  a  part  of 
which  was  cleared,  and  fitted  with  modern  de- 
vices and  all  known  improvements.  The  prop- 
erty is  now  operated  by  two  of  the  sons  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  Edwin  J.,  who  is  a  native  son  of  Oregon, 
and  was  born  May  20.  1854,  and  George  A.,  also 
a  native  of  Oregon.  These  sons  are  progressive 
and  enterprising  men,  and  are  worthy  successors 
to  their  successful  father.  They  are  engaged  in 
an  extensive  dairy  business,  and  besides  conduct 
^general  farming  and  stock-raising.  Besides  the 
sons,  two  daughters  were  born  to  James  Taylor 
and  his  wife,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  Ara- 
bella McKinzie,  and  came  overland  to  Oregon 
in  1848.  Both  of  the  daughters,  Mary  J.  and 
Emma,  are  living  at  home.     ]^Irs.  Tavlor,   who 


OTTO  XAEF.  Advantageously  located  on 
either  side  of  the  Portland  &  Oregon  City  Elec- 
tric Railroad,  the  farm  property  of  Otto  Naef 
is  among  the  most  desirable  in  Clackamas  county. 
Proverbially  thrifty,  neat  and  enterprising,  this 
typical  Swiss  family  have  materially  contributed 
to  the  upbuilding  of  their  adopted  localitv,  and 
are  deserving  of  unstinted  praise  for  their  adapta- 
bility and  pronounced  success. 

In  the  interesting  old  walled  city  of  Zurich, 
capital  of  the  canton  of  that  name,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Switzerland,  Otto  Naef  was  born.  Tune 
9.  1859.  His  father,  John  Jacob,  also  a  native 
of  that  place,  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  land,  but 
emigrated  to  America  in  1887.  Near  Milwaukee. 
Clackamas  county,  Ore.,  he  purchased  one 
hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  but  at  present 
owns  only  seven  acres,  the  balance  being  now  in 
the  possession  of  Otto  Naef,  with  whom  he  makes 
his  home.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Naef  was  formerly 
Mary  Wyder,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland, 
and  died  there  in  1883.  As  seemed  natural  in 
the  case  of  an  only  son,  who  cherishes  the  na- 
tional appreciation  and  love  of  parents  which  in- 
sures to  the  Swiss  household  much  of  its  charm 
and  stability,  Otto  Naef  has  spent  almost  his 
entire  life  with  his  father.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  while  quite  young  had 
considerable  business  experience.  In  1897  he 
inherited  of  his  sire  one  hundred  of  his  one 
hundred  and  seven  acres  of  land,  upon  which 
he  has  since  lived  and  prospered,  and  which  is  so 
finely  cultivated  and  remunerative.  At  first 
partly  covered  with  timber  and  brush,  all  is 
cleared  at  the  present  time  but  sixteen  acres,  and 
a  beautiful  home  and  convenient  barns  have  been 
constructed  after  the  most  approved  modern 
designs.  A  distinct  advantage  to  the  family  is 
the  electric  line  which  crosses  the  farm,  and 
which  unites  with  the  city  this  agricultural  suc- 
cess, bringing  within  easy  reach  the  pleasures 
and  friends  from  a  distance.  Mr.  Naef  gave  five 
acres  of  his  farm  for  right  of  way  of  this  road. 

In  Switzerland  Mr.  Naef  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Susan  Wyder,  a  native  of  the  country 
of  mountains  and  magnificent  scenery,  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Wyder,  who  died  a  short 
time  before  his  daughter  left  for  America.  Two 
interesting  boys  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Airs. 
Naef,  of  whom  Otto,  now  twenty  years  old,  is 
living  at  home ;  and  Ernest,  who  was  six  weeks 
old  when  the  family  crossed  the  ocean,  is  also 
living  at  home.  Mr.  Naef  was  made  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  in  1902.  but  though  so  recently 
naturalized   he   has   taken   a   prominent   place    in 
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the  general  affairs  of  his  county,  having  filled 
several  political  positions  of  trust.  A  stanch  Re- 
publican, he  has  advanced  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  has 
been  a  factor  for  good  government  and  sound 
politics.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Swiss  Aid  So- 
cietv,  and  is  identified  with  the  Methodist  Episco- 
palChurch.  Both  ^Ir.  Naef  and  his  father  are 
prominent  and  popular  in  the  county,  and  are 
honored  for  their  support  of  American  institu- 
tions and  advantages. 


JUDGE  JOHN  CATLIN.  \'ery  few  names 
have  been  more  prominently  enrolled  on  the  list 
of  pioneers  than  that  of  Catlin  and  for  nearly 
sixty  years  representatives  of  the  family  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  northwest.  A  native  of  Illinois,  John 
Catlin  was  born  at  Turkey  Hill.  St.  Clair  county. 
February  6,  1832.  His  father,  Seth  Catlin.  was 
a  descendant  of  Puritan  ancestors  and  was  born 
at  Pittsfield,  Mass..  in  1792.  In  1805  he  was 
brought  to  Ohio  by  his  parents,  where  he  lived 
for  some  years.  Later  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ag- 
nes, a  daughter  of  James  Redpath.  who  emi- 
grated from  Scotland  in  1818  and  settled  in  Illi- 
nois. In  addition  to  his  own  business  interests, 
Mr.  Catlin  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs 
and  for  a  number  of  years  represented  St.  Clair 
county  in  the  state  legislature.  He  was  a  pro- 
gressive man  and  was  ever  found  ready  to  give 
of  his  time  and  means  to  further  any  project  in- 
tended to  better  the  conditions  of  his  county  or 
state.  In  1848  he  took  up  the  long  journey 
across  the  plains,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
seven  sons.  At  that  time  the  'trail  was  indistinct 
and  few  white  men  had  made  the  trip.  After 
months  of  travel  and  hardships,  known  only  to 
those  who  have  had  like  experiences,  this  band  of 
pioneers  reached  the  town  of  Foster,  twenty 
miles  from  Portland.  This  was  at  that  time  the 
first  white  settlement  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
Later  the  journey  was  continued  and  finally  a  lo- 
cation was  made  three  miles  south  of  Portland, 
where  Mr.  Catlin  located  on  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  land.  Subsequently  he  took  up  the 
same  number  of  acres  in  Cowlitz  county.  Wash., 
where  he  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1865.  His  wife  survived  him  until  1884. 
when  she  too  was  called  to  her  final  reward. 
Here,  as  in  the  east,  Mr.  Catlin  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  and  later  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Washington  territory, 
.'^erving  as  president  of  that  body  for  several 
terms.  He  was  a  Democrat  and  during  his  en- 
tire active  life  worked  ardently  for  the  support 
;nid  ])romotion  of  his  party.   His  was  a  strong  and 


rugged  personality  and  eminently  fitted  as  a 
leader  for  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  state  in 
which  his  latter  days  were  spent. 

C)f  the  seven  children  born  of  this  union  with 
Agnes  Redpath,  Seth,  Jr.,  died  in  Arkansas ; 
James  is  a  farmer  in  Mexico ;  Robert,  a  graduate 
of  West  Point,  lost  a  leg  during  the  Civil  war, 
and  has  since  lived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  a  por- 
tion of  which  time  he  has  served  as  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  the  Soldiers'  Home ;  Adam  lives  on  the 
old  homestead;  Charles  died  September  i,  igoo; 
Frederick  is  engaged  in  farming  in  Washington ; 
and  John  is  mentioned  below. 

Judge  John  Catlin  was  educated  principally 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  McKendree  College, 
111.  He  came  with  the  family  across  the  plains, 
walking  nearly  the  entire  distance.  Remaining 
at  home  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm  until 
his  twenty-seventh  year,  when  he  returned  east 
and  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  e.x-Govcrnor 
A.  C.  French,  of  Lebanon,  111.,  and  at  the  same 
time  took  special  science  studies  in  McKendree 
College,  subsequently  graduating  from  the  Cin- 
cinnati Law  School  in  1861.  In  1862  he  returned 
to  Portland,  where  he  took  up  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  From  the  first  he  was  recognized  as 
a  man  with  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
knowledge  and  his  position  as  an  erudite  ex- 
ponent of  legal  science  was  repeatedly  demon- 
strated during  the  years  of  his  residence  here. 
Aside  from  his  law  practice  he.  like  his  father, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
day.  In  1858  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Washington  territorial  legislature,  and 
for  one  term  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Port- 
land city  council.  In  1886  his  Democratic  con- 
stituents elected  him  Judge  of  Multnomah 
county  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  position 
he  filled  with  honor  and  distinction.  His  opin- 
ions always  showed  the  result  of  study  and  re- 
search and  no  incumbent  of  the  office  has  ever 
handed  down  opinions  that  commanded  more  at- 
tention than  his. 

In  1866  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Frances  A.  Henderson,  a  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Rhoda  ( Holman )  Henderson,  of  Yamhill 
county.  Ore.,  who  emigrated  from  the  east  in 
1864.  Eight  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Catlin,  as  follows :  Agnes  R. :  Robert : 
Blanch  ;  Seth  ;  Frances  :  Rebecca  :  Clementine  ; 
and  Margaret. 

July  ig.  1902.  Judge  Catlin  was  called  to  his 
final  rest.  He  was  a  citizen  of  Portland  for  many 
years  and  during  that  time  he  established  a  repu- 
tation of  which  his  family  may  well  be  proud. 
No  man  was  more  honored  or  respected.  Com- 
ing to  Oregon  when  it  was  a  vast  wilderness, 
he  watched  with  interest  the  rapid  development 
of  the  state  and  in  this  march  of  civilization  he 
was  an  active  factor,     .\hvavs  reach-  and  willing 
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to  do  his  part,  he  was  a  type  of  citizenship  that 
makes  a  state  and  when  death  calls  such  man 
a  place  is  made  vacant  that  is  hard  to  fill.  His 
life  was  filled  with  kindly  deeds  and  he  did  much 
that  was  well  worthy  of  emulation. 


W.  E.  STEVENS.  One  of  the  largest  dairy 
farms  in  Columbia  county  is  that  of  W.  E. 
Stevens,  located  one  mile  north  of  Warren,  and 
three  hundred  acres  in  extent.  In  addition  Mr. 
Stevens  farms  one  hundred  acres  belonging  to 
his  wife,  about  forty  acres  of  which  are  under 
cultivation.  At  the  present  time  he  is  milking 
about  seventy-five  cows,  his  special  breed  being 
Holsteins. 

Mr.  Stevens  is  a  native  son  of  Oregon,  and 
was  born  near  Warren,  December  29,  1858.  His 
father.  B.  D.  Stevens,  was  born  at  Elbridge,  N. 
Y.,  while  his  mother,  Julia  Bozarth,  was  a  native 
of  Missouri.  The  father  became  a  tanner  by 
trade  upon  starting  out  in  the  world  to  make 
his  own  living,  and  continued  to  ply  his  trade 
with  reasonable  success  until  rumors  of  gold  on 
the  coast  upset  the  staid  calculations  of  people 
all  over  the  country.  By  way  of  the  Horn  he 
came  to  California  in  1849,  '^"d  for  a  couple  of 
vears  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining.  His 
experience  was  that  of  the  average  rather  than 
exceptional  miner,  and  his  lack  of  expected  profit 
determined  him  to  resort  to  the  slower  but  surer 
occupation  of  farming'  in  Oregon.  In  1851  he 
settled  on  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  one  mile  from  Warren,  where 
he  married  Julia  Bozarth.  Their  peaceful  home 
life  was  interrupted  in  1863,  during  which  year 
Mrs.  Stevens  fell  dead  on  a  steamer,  on  the  way 
to  \^ancouver  to  consult  a  doctor.  Shortly  after- 
ward Mr.  Stevens  went  back  to  New  York  state, 
where  his  death  occurred  among  the  surround- 
ings of  his  youth  and  young  manhood.  Four 
children  were  born  to  himself  and  wife,  of  whom 
Mary  is  the  wife  of  Joseph  Copeland  ;  W.  E. ; 
and  two  children  deceased.  Mr.  Stevens  became 
prominent  in  the  general  affairs  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  among  the  political  offices  held  by 
him  with  credit  may  be  mentioned  that  of  sheriff 
of  Columbia  county  for  two  terms  ;  and  later  that 
of  county  judge,  a  position  resigned  by  him  be- 
cause of  ill  health  and  general  breakdown  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  wife. 

When  his  father  returned  to  the  east  W.  E. 
Stevens  accompanied  him,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  sire,  went  to  live  with  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Stevens,  with  whom  he  lived  five  vears, 
then  with  his  uncle,  W.  G.  Stevens,  a  merchant 
at  Dixon,  111.  As  an  independent  venture  he 
went  to  Colorado  and  engaged  in  mining  for  five 
years,  and  December  3,  1884.  arrived  in  St. 
Helens,    Columbia    county,    taking    up    his    resi- 


dence on  the  old  donation  claim.  In  1889  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Leticia  Cloninger, 
a  native  daughter  of  this  county,  and  with  whom 
he  lived  near  St.  Helens  until  1894.  He  then 
removed  to  Sauvie's  Island,  remaining  until  1901, 
and  from  there  came  to  his  present  farm.  Mr. 
Stevens  is  a  Republican  in  political  affiliation, 
but  has  never  been  heard  of  in  the  arena  of 
office  seeking.  He  is  one  of  the  well  known 
men  in  fraternal  circles  in  Columbia  county,  and 
is  a  welcome  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  is  commander  of  Scappoose  Tent  No.  98. 
Two  children  were  born  into  the  family  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stevens,  Pearl  H.,  deceased;  and  Vir- 
gil E.,  who  is  living  at  home. 


REUBEN  SMITH.  The  career  of  Reuben 
Smith  from  boyhood  has  been  associated  with 
boating,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  that  he  has 
elected  to  pass  his  days  as  an  engineer  on  the 
rivers  in  his  adopted  state.  He  is  also  a  man  of 
unusual  mechanical  ability,  which  is  his  by  inher- 
itance, as  his  father,  an  emigrant  to  the  United 
States  and  a  pioneer  of  the  Pacific  coast,  was  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  Oregon  and  left 
the  impress  of  his  work  in  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion. 

The  father,  Thomas  \'.  Smith,  was  born  in 
Newcastle,  England,  in  1809,  and  as  a  boy  re- 
ceived a  good  education  which  was  constantly 
added  to,  as  his  mind  was  eager  and  quick  to 
assimilate.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  as  black- 
smith in  his  native  country  and  in  1829,  when  he 
was  twenty  years  old,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  located  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  there  fol- 
lowing his  trade  and  operating  the  first  steam 
hammer  ever  used  in  this  country.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  England  to  Mary  Hannan,  and  she  died 
in  Baltimore  in  1842,  the  mother  of  one  daughter 
and  five  sons,  of  whom  the  daughter  is  now  Mrs. 
Martha  McCormick,  aged  seventy-three  years, 
who  now  makes  her  home  in  Astoria.  She  was' 
the  only  child  born  in  England.  The  sons  are  as 
follows:  Thomas,  born  in  1835  and  died  in  igoo, 
leaving  a  family  in  their  home  in  Portland,  where 
he  had  located  in  1849;  '""^  was  also  an  engineer. 
Reuben,  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  12, 
1836,  is  the  subject  of  this  review;  William,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years  in  Grant's  Pass,  Ore., 
was  also  an  engineer ;  he  had  never  married ; 
James,  unmarried,  a  traveling  machinist,  makes 
his  home  in  Portland,  and  John  V.,  who  died  in 
Portland  at  the  age  of  forty-five  vears,  was  an 
engineer  by  occupation.  The  father  worked  at 
his  trade  until  1849.  and  at  the  time  of  the  gold 
excitement  in  California  he  took  his  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Reuben,  and  embarking  in  a  sail  boat. 
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Aunt  Lucv.  came  around  the  Horn,  five  months 
being  required  to  make  the  entire  trip.  The  chil- 
dren had  been  attending  school  in  their  native  city 
at  the  time  and  their  father  operating  a  large 
forge,  but  nothing  loath  they  went  into  the  land 
that  was  filled  with  objects  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity, and  possibly  contained  a  fortune  for  them. 
The  first  work  which  Mr.  Smith  found  to  do  in 
California  was  the  wrought  iron  work  on  the  first 
steamboat,  the  General  Sutter,  ever  built  in  the 
west.  All  the  work  was  done  by  hand,  but  it 
brought  him  good  wages.  They  remained  in  San 
Francisco,  where  Reuben  as  a  boy  of  twelve  se- 
cured a  position  in  a  bowling  alley,  as  "pin  boy," 
his  duties  being  to  set  up  the  pins  knocked  down 
by  the  ball  of  the  sportsman,  and  his  remuneration 
was  $ioo  per  month,  with  additional  money 
through  the  generosity  of  the  miners.  Later  the 
father  became  engaged  as  a  steamboat  engineer 
and  with  his  sons  he  located  in  Astoria.  Having 
purchased  material  in  California  and  shipping  it 
to  Astoria  he  built  the  Columbia,  the  first  boat 
ever  built  on  the  Columbia  or  Willamette  rivers. 
The  first  trip  was  made  to  Portland  July  5,  1850, 
afterward  running  to  Oregon  City,  their  points 
of  stopping  being  Cathlamet,  Rainier,  St.  Helens, 
\'ancouver,  Portland  and  Oregon  City.  The  two 
boys  were  employed  on  board  the  boat  and  their 
father  acted  as  engineer.  For  about  four  months 
they  continued  to  run  this  boat ;  in  the  meantime, 
however,  the  father  had  erected  a  blacksmith  shop 
and  Reuben  went  with  his  father  into  this  work, 
remaining  there  for  a  time,  or  until  they  closed  up 
and  went  to  Oregon  City.  There  they  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  James  Moffit  in  the  erection 
of  a  foundry,  doing  a  general  foundry  business, 
building  saw  and  grist  mills,  and  other  general 
work.  About  a  year  later  Mr.  Mofifit  withdrew 
and  left  the  interests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Smiths.  The  father  made  a  trip  to  the  east  in 
1852,  going  and  coming  by  way  of  the  Isthmas  of 
Panama,  and  bringing  back  with  him  his  daughter 
and  three  sons.  He  also  brought  e.xtra  tools  to 
be  used  in  their  work,  which  was  brought  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  through  the  energy 
with  which  the  business  was  conducted.  In  Ore- 
gon City,  in  1853,  he  constructed  the  first  iron 
steamer  ever  built  in  the  west,  known  as  the 
Belle. 

Mr.  Smith  married  after  locating  in  Oregon 
City,  his  wife  being  Mrs.  Mary  Frenchum,  an 
Englishwonian,  who,  with  her  one  daughter,  Jane 
.\.,  started  from  her  home  in  England  in  1852, 
intending  to  live  with  her  brother,  Robert  Con- 
nelly, in  Portland.  They  were  one  year  in  making 
tlie  voyage  and  suffered  many  hardships  and  dan- 
gers, the  first  ship  on  which  they  embarked  being 
wrecked  oiif  Cape  Horn,  and  from  which  they 
were  rescued,  the  second  burned  and  a  successful 
passage   made   on   the   tliird.      Mrs.    Smith   now 


makes  her  home  in  Portland  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  broad-minded, 
public-spirited  man  and  gave  his  influence  toward 
all  advancement  in  the  west.  Religiously  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  After  the 
death  of  their  father,  which  occurred  in  Oregon 
City,  in  1865,  the  sons  took  charge  of  the  business 
and  conducted  the  same  until  1870,  when  they 
closed  out. 

Reuben  Smith  worked  in  his  father's  shop  and 
attended  night  school,  ambitious  to  acquire  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  education.  While  so  engaged  he 
would  make  occasional  trips  on  the  steamers  as 
engineer,  and  in  1870  he  turned  his  attention 
entirely  to  boating  on  the  Columbia  and  Willa- 
mette rivers.  After  leaving  his  father's  shop  he 
went  to  work  for  the  People's  Transfer  Company, 
and  on  the  purchase  of  this  business  by  the  Ore- 
gon Steamship  Company  he  still  remained  as  an 
employe.  Later  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Xaviga- 
tion  Company  bought  the  interests  of  his  employ- 
ers, and  in  1876  he  became  foreman-engineer  in 
their  boat  yard,  he  successfully  maintaining  this 
position  imtil  1899,  doing  a  general  repairing  for 
that  company  and  acting  as  superintendent  of  the 
same.  He  then  engaged  with  the  Puget  Sound 
Navigation  Company,  and  remained  in  this  po- 
sition when  the  business  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Portland,  Dalles  &  Astoria  Navigation 
Company. 

In  1859  J\Ir.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Jane 
A.  Frenchum,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1844, 
and  there  received  an  excellent  education.  The 
following  children  in  order  of  birth  have  been 
born  to  them :  Henry  F.,  an  engineer  on  the 
Sound,  who  is  married  and  has  one  daughter. 
Hazel ;  Alice  Maud,  who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  leaving  in  their  Portland  home,  her  hus- 
Ijand,  J.  B.  Pape  and  their  daughter  Florence ; 
Charles,  a  moulder  in  the  employ  of  the  Willam- 
ette Iron  &  Steel  Works,  is  married  and  has  two 
children,  Reuben  J.  and  Celeste;  Frederick  F., 
an  engineer  on  a  steamer  out  of  Portland,  is  mar- 
ried but  has  no  children;  Isabella,  unmarried  and 
still  at  home  with  her  parents ;  Mabel  F.,  wife  of 
Commodore  P.  Jordan,  and  they  have  one  daugh- 
ter, Catherine ;  Forbes  A.,  who  is  foreman  in  a 
shop  in  Tacoma,  is  married  but  has  no  chil- 
dren ;  F.  Jeannette,  unmarried,  at  home  with  her 
]3arents ;  Gertrude,  wife  of  George  Forth  of  Port- 
land ;  they  have  no  children  ;  Reuben  H.,  who  died 
in  Portland  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  These  chil- 
dren were  all  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
( )regon  City  and  Portland  and  remained  at  home 
with  their  parents  until  making  homes  of  their 
own.  In  1876  Mr.  Smith  moved  his  family  to  diis 
city,  and  in  1881  he  purchased  a  home  at  No.  82 
East  Seventh  street,  north.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  4,  A.  O.  I".  W., 
and  in  national  politics  is  a  Democrat,  ihongh  in 
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local  affairs  he  votes  for  the  man  best  qualified 
to  fill  the  position.  His  wife  and  daughters  are 
members  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


JEREMIAH  O.  GUSTIN.  One  of  the  pros- 
perous general  farmers  and  large  hop  raisers  of 
Washington  county  is  J.  O.  Gustin,  who  is  the 
owner  of  one  hundred  and  five  acres  of  his  origi- 
nal holdings  of  three  hundred  and  six  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  he  has  lived  since  1871.  This 
farm  consisted  of  wild  and  timbered  land  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  and  all  of  the  improvements 
are  the  direct  result  of  unceasing  toil  on  the  part 
of  the  wide-awake  and  progressive  owner.  The 
Gustin  property  is  among  the  most  valuable  in 
its  neighborhood,  the  residence,  bams  and  im- 
plements being  of  modern  make  and  design.  Gen- 
eral farming  is  engaged  in  to  some  extent,  con- 
siderable stock  is  raised,  but  the  crop  upon  which 
Mr.  Gustin  most  largely  depends  is  that  of  hops. 

A  native  of  Delaware  county,  Ind.,  Mr.  Gustin 
was  born  November  16,  1839,  and  was  reared  on 
the  home  farm,  receiving  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  His  youth  was  uneventful  and  con- 
tained the  usual  duties  and  pastimes  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  boy.  In  1866  he  married  Hulda  (Jrr, 
and  five  years  later  emigrated  to  Oregon,  settling 
upon  the  farm  which  has  since  been  his  home.  Into 
this  family  have  been  born  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  Maggie  is  the  wife  of  G. 
T.  Brickell  of  Washington  county ;  Winnie  is 
the  wife  of  George  J.  Hughes,  and  resides  in 
Portland ;  Laura  is  at  home ;  as  is  also  Maud. 
Francis  L.  occupies  a  portion  of  the  original 
home  place.  Mr.  Gustin  is  a  believer  in  the 
principles  and  issues  of  the  Republican  party,  but 
liis  arduous  home  duties  have  never  permitted 
participation  to  any  great  extent  in  the  political 
undertakings  of  his  neighborhood.  During  the 
Civil  war  Mr.  Gustin  tendered  his  services,  and 
participated  in  the  search  for  Morgan.  For 
meritorious  service  he  was  given  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Indiana  state  militia. 


JOHN  J.  SELLWOOD.  J\I.  D^  All  that  is 
substantial  and  worthy  in  western  citizenship  and 
in  pioneer  and  latter-day  attainment  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  name  of  Sellwood.  a  family  at  present 
commanding  the  attention  of  the  town  of  that 
name  through  the  professional  career  of  Dr.  John 
J.  Sellwood.  son  of  one  of  the  noblest  pioneers 
who  ever  dignified  the  pulpit  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Dr.  Sellwood  was  born  in  Oregon  Oc- 
tober 19.  1866.  and  his  father.  John  W.,  was  a 
native  of  Illinois.  His  mother.  Belle  J.  (Daly) 
Sellwood.  whose  ancestry  is  enlarged  upon  in  an- 
other part  of  this  work,  was  born  in  Sidney,  Aus- 


tralia, whither  her  father,  James  F.  Daly,  had 
removed,  after  many  years  spent  as  master  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  Ireland. 
John  W.  Sellwood,  who  spent  his  entire  active 
life  in  the  ministry,  was  comparatively  young 
when  his  parents  brought  him  to  Oregon  the  year 
of  the  Panama  massacre.  The  family  located  first 
in  Salem,  and  in  1864  removed  to  Oregon  City, 
with  the  church  of  which  town  Mr.  Sellwood  was 
connected  for  many  years  after  completing  his  ed- 
ucation with  a  private  tutor,  and  graduating  from 
the  Willamette  University.  A  man  of  profound 
human  instincts  and  humanitarian  tendencies,  he 
impressed  the  beauty  of  his  character  and  teach- 
ings upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
in  his  unsettled  and  rapidly  growing  environment 
stood  a  tower  of  strength,  splendid  vitality,  and 
unusual  gentleness.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  assumed  charge  of  St.  Davis  Church 
in  East  Portland,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1892,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

,  At  the  age  of  twelve  Dr.  Sellwood  entered  the 
Bishop  Scott  Academy,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His  profes- 
sional training  was  received  primarily  at  the  Wil- 
lamette University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1887,  after  which  he  became  surgeon  on  one  of 
the  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  running  be- 
tween Hong-Kong  and  British  Columbia.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  year  the  doctor  took  up  his 
professional  residence  in  Tokio.  Japan,  where  he 
remained  a  year,  and  for  the  following  three  vears 
practiced  in  Vancouver,  Wash.  On  account  of 
his  wife's  health  he  lived  for  three  years  in  Los 
Angeles  and  become  permanently  identified  with 
Sellwood  in  1896.  As  proof  of  his  faith  in  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  town  the  doctor  has 
erected  a  residence  at  No.  1694  East  Thirteenth 
street,  which  is  presided  over  by  his  wife,  whom 
he  married  in  Vancouver.  Wash.,  and  who  was 
formerly  Mary  Hunder.  born  in  \'ancouver,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1870,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Hunder, 
who  was  born  in  Germany,  and  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  state  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Hunder  was  treasurer  of  Vancouver  at  one 
time,  and  at  present  is  ranching  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia on  a  large  tract  of  land,  where  his  wheat 
crops  are  among  the  largest  of  his  district. 

Politically  Dr.  Sellwood  is  a  Republican.  He  is 
fraternally  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pvthias. 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Dr.  Sellwood  possesses  to  a 
proneunced  degree  the  personal  attributes  which 
encompassed  his  father's  success,  and  which,  in 
the  world  of  niedicine  and  surgerv,  find  as  great 
a  field  of  usefulness  as  did  the  pioneer  in  the  pul- 
pit. Remote  Cornwall  ancestors  evidentlv  laid  a 
solid  foundation  while  pursuing  their  various  oc- 
cupations in  that  historic  portion  of  Britain,  and 
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their  reliable  traits  have  not  lost  through  trans- 
mission to  the  prominent  and  popular  physician 
of  Sellwood. 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  NOTTINGHAM.  To 
the  example  of  an  energetic  ancestry,  to  inherited 
traits  and  abilities  of  a  high  order,  Hon.  Charles 
W.  Nottingham  owes  much  of  the  business  and 
political  success  which  has  characterized  his  ca- 
reer. His  present  position  as  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  lime,  cement,  building  material,  flour  and 
feed  enterprises  in  Portland,  as  manipulator  of 
all  of  the  brick  handled  in  the  city,  as  the  owner 
of  large  real-estate  holdings,  and  as  the  chief  fac- 
tor in  various  interests  not  directly  connected  with 
his  principal  business,  he  represents  a  practically 
inexhaustible  fund  of  western  enterprise,  of  thrift 
and  well  directed  energy. 

In  1760  Clark  Nottingham  emigrated  from 
England  to  Delaware,  from  which  state  he  re- 
moved after  the  Revolutionary  war  to  Cape  May 
county,  N.  J.  His  son.  Colonel  Jonathan,  the 
grandfather  of  Charles  W.,  won  his  rank  in  a  New 
lersev  regiment  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  he 
lived  and  died  in  his  native  state  of  New  Jersey. 
The  second  Jonathan,  the  father  of  Charles  W., 
was  bori^  in  Cape  May  county,  N.  J.,  in  1808,  and 
in  that  state  married  Hannah  Smith,  also  a  native 
of  Cape  May  county.  Jonathan  Nottingham  be- 
came one  of  the  very  early  settlers  of  Sangamon 
county.  111.,  whither  he  removed  in  October,  1837, 
settling  on  the  south  side  of  Richland  creek. 
About!  840  he  removed  to  Pleasant  Plains,  also  in 
Sangamon  county,  where  he  improved  a  large 
prairie  farm,  upon  which  his  death  occurred  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two  years.  ?ilrs.  Jonathan  Not- 
tingham, the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Abigal  and  Rhoda  Smith,  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Nottingham  being  celebrated  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Both  were  firm  supporters  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Mrs.  Notting- 
ham passed  away  at  her  home  in  Illinois  in  1850. 

Of  the  eleven  children  in  the  family  of  Jona- 
than Nottingham,  Reuben  L.,  the  oldest,  enlisted 
for  the  Civil  war  in  1863,  in  Company  E,  One 
Hundred  and  First  Illinois  \'olunteer  Infantry, 
and  died  in  Cairo,  111. ;  John  died  on  a  farm  near 
the  old  homestead  ;  Abijah  is  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  in  Indian  Territory  ;  Francis  died  at  Wil- 
liams, Cal. ;  Rachel,  Mrs.  Corson,  resides  in  Me- 
nard county.  111.;  Almarine  is  living  near  Law- 
rence. Kans.,  on  a  farm  :  Clark  is  a  resident  of  Los 
,\ngeles,  Cal. ;  Jane  is  the  deceased  wife  of-  Mr. 
Huff,  of  Colorado:  James  S.  is  an  attorney  in 
Sangamon  county.  111. :  and  Elizabeth  is  now  Mrs. 
Higgins,  of  Las  \'egas,  N.  M. 

.\  native  of  Pleasant  Plains,  Cartwright  town- 
ship, Sangamon  county.  111.,  Charles  \\'.  Notting- 
ham was  born  June  29,  1848,  and  was  reared  on 


the  paternal  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
bought  a  farm  adjoining  that  of  his  father  antl 
engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising, 
and  to  this  day  die  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  surrounded  by  a  hedge  and  fitted  with  the 
improvements  in  vogue  at  the  time,  remains  one 
of  the  pleasant  landmarks  in  the  memory  of  the 
successful  Portland  business  man.  In  the  fall  of 
1 88 1  Mr.  Nottingham  disposed  of  his  Illinois  in- 
terests and  came  to  Portland,  and  during  his  first 
spring  in  the  west  represented  an  agricultural  im- 
plement house  in  eastern  Oregon.  Some  time 
afterward  he  bought  an  interest  in  a  lime  plant  in 
Puvallup  \'alley,  W^ash.,  and  while  running  this, 
until  1884,  engaged  also  in  the  wholesale  lime 
business  in  Portland,  the  present  business  having 
been  practically  established  there  in  1882.  .At  a 
later  period  he  bought  in  with  S.  \\'.  Sigler,  and 
operated  as  Sigler  &  Company,  and  after  purchas- 
ing the  interest  of  Mr.  Sigler  changed  the  firm 
name  to  Nottingham  &  Company.  The  enterprise 
is  maintained  on  a  scale  requiring  ample  accom- 
modations at  the  corner  of  Front  and  Alder 
streets,  and  in  addition  to  managing  their  lime, 
cement,  building  material,  flour  and  feed  inter- 
ests, represent  several  large  concerns  on  the  coast 
engaged  in  similar  lines  of  work.  The  firm  are 
agents  for  Henry  Cowell  &  Company,  lime  manu- 
facturers of  San  Francisco ;  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Plaster  Company  of  Wyoming:  the  Big  Bend 
Milling  Company  of  Davenport,  Wash.,  and  the 
Climax  Milling  Company  of  Hillsboro,  Ore. :  the 
Bozeman  Milling  Company  of  Bozeman,  Mont  : 
also  Pillsbury  &  Washburn,  of  Minneapolis.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Nottingham  is  sole  agent  for  all  the 
brick  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Portland,  of 
which  there  are  seven  large  yards.  He  is  the 
owner  of  valuable  real  estate  in  the  town,  aside 
from  his  business  property. 

Not  onlv  is  Air.  Nottingham  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful business  man,  but  he  has  served  the  com- 
munity with  more  than  ordinary  credit  as  a  legis- 
lator. In  1900  he  led  the  ticket  of  representatives 
in  the  election  following  his  nomination  to  the 
state  legislature  on  the  Citizens"  ticket  from  Mult- 
nomah county,  and  during  the  session  of  1901 
served  on  the  committee  of  assessments  and  taxa- 
tion, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  election  of 
Senator  Mitchell  to  the  United  States  senate. 
Among  the  bills  which  he  introduced  and  secured 
the  passage  of  was  the  consolidating  act.  uniting 
the  offices  of  clerk  of  the  circuit  court,  clerk  of 
the  county  court  and  recorder  of  conve\ances 
into  the  office  of  county  clerk  of  Multnomah 
i-ount\',  which  accomplishment  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ing to  the  county  of  from  $12,000  to  $14,000  per 
nn-nnn.  He  also  secured  the  passage  of  the  fla.g 
bill,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  .\nierican  flag  for 
advertising  purposes  or  for  display  or  exhibition. 
In    lunc,   1902,  Air.   Nottingham  was  elected  as 
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joint  representative  from  Multnomah  and  Clacka- 
mas counties,  receiving  a  larger  vote  than  was 
cast  for  any  member  of  either  house.  During  the 
session  of  1902-3  he  served  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  ccHiimittee ;  also  introduced  several  impor- 
tant bills  and  was  successful  in  securing  impor- 
tant legislation  for  both  county  and  state.  He 
also  took  an  important  part  in  the  election  of 
United  States  Senator  Charles  W.  Fulton ;  the 
daily  press  stating  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Notting- 
ham had  the  honor  and  responsibility  of  naming 
the  United  States  senator. 

In  Springfield,  111.,  Mr.  Nottingham  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Georgia  Pallett,  of  which  union 
there  have  been  born  five  children,  viz. :  Eleanor ; 
Ethel ;  Jessie ;  and  Irving  and  Harry,  who  are 
twins.  Mr.  Nottingham  was  created  a  Mason  in 
Pleasant  Plains.  111.,  is  also  associated  with  the 
United  Artisans,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch. 


GEORGE  F.  HORTON.  The  postmaster  of 
( )regon  City,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
state  since  1886,  and  of  this  town  since  1892,  was 
born  at  McArthur,  Vinton  county,  Ohio,  and  is  a 
son  of  Nathan  and  Areta  (White)  Horton, 
natives  of  that  state  and  county.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Isaac  Horton,  who  was  of  English 
extraction  and  descended  from  an  old  family  of 
Long  Island,  was  born  in  Seneca,  N.  Y.,  and  at  an 
early  day  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Vinton  countv, 
Ohio.  The  maternal  grandfather,  Isaac  White, 
was  a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  on  coming 
to  America  settled  in  Ohio.  Nathan  Horton  was 
not  only  a  farmer,  but  also  a  manufacturer  of 
mill  stones ;  being  a  man  of  enterprise,  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  attained  conspicuous  success 
had  his  life  been  spared,  but  he  died  in  middle 
age.  His  wife  long  survived  him,  dying  in 
Ohio  in  1892.  They  were  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters,  George  F.  being  next  to 
the  youngest  in  order  of  birth.  Of  his  brothers, 
Paris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Eighteenth  Ohio 
Infantry  during  the  Civil  war,  is  now  living  in 
Ohioj^  Tyras,  who  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Iowa  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  living  in  Trenton.  Mo. ; 
and  Henry  died  in  Ohio.  In  the  towji  where  he 
was  born  September  10,  1848,  George  F.  Horton 
had  such  advantages  as  the  common  schools  af- 
forded, and  of  these  he  availed  himself  to  the 
utmost. 

Nothing  of  unusual  moment  occurred  to  break 
the  monotony  of  his  boyhood  venrs  until  the  Civil 
war  broke  out.  From  the  first  he  was  ambitious 
to  join  the  boys  in  blue,  and  his  cherished  ambi- 
tion was  finally  reali7ed.  May  i.  1864,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  Company  C.  One  Hundred 


and  Forty-eighth  Ohio  Infantry.  From  Marietta, 
Ohio,  he  accompanied  his  company  to  the  front, 
where  they  were  incorporated  with  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  Among  the  engagements  in  which 
he  bore  a  part  were  the  battle  of  City  Point  and 
the  siege  of  Petersburg.  In  the  fall  of  1864  his 
regiment  was  mustered  out  and  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  Returning  to  civic 
pursuits,  he  took  up  his  residence  near  Martins- 
burg,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  with 
a  brother.  After  two  years  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  brick-mason's  trade  and  followed  the 
same  for  some  time,  besides  which  he  improved  a 
farm  near  Martinsburg.  Meantime,  for  years  he 
filled  the  office  of  township  assessor. 

Though  successful  in  a  gratifying  degree  in  his 
Iowa  home,  Mr.  Horton  was  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, and  in  1886  he  came  to  Oregon  in  search  of 
larger  opportunities  than  his  former  home  had 
afforded.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  bought  a 
farm  near  Needy  and  at  once  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  tract  of  eighty 
acres.  In  1892  he  settled  in  Oregon  City  and 
during  the  same  year  received  from  the  Republi- 
cans the  nomination  for  county  clerk,  to  which 
he  was  elected  by  a  good  majority.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  in  1894,  he  was  re-elected 
county  clerk,  serving  altogether  from  July  of 
1892  "to  July  of  1896,  Next  he  embarked  in  the 
grocery  business,  which  he  followed  for  six 
months,  and  then  disposed  of  the  store.  His 
services  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party  re- 
ceived fitting  recognition  January  31,  1898,  when 
President  McKinley  appointed  him  postmaster  at 
Oregon  City,  the  nomination  being  conferred  up- 
on him  over  several  other  applicants.  On  the 
1st  of  April  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office, 
which  he  has  filled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  not 
only  to  those  of  his  own  party,  but  to  the  general 
public,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations.  His 
party  has  received  special  service  from  him  as  a 
member  of  the  county  central  committee  and,  in 
1896,  as  a  member  of  the  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Horton,  in  Martinsburg, 
Iowa,  united  him  with  Susan  Eyestone,  who  was 
born  at  Lagro,  Ind.,  and  in  childhood  settled  in 
Iowa,  from  which  state  she  accompanied  Mr. 
Horton  to  Oregon.  In  religion  she  affiliates  with 
the  Methodist  Church.  The  two  sons  born  of  her 
union  are  Gilbert  H.  and  Eugene  B.,  both  gradu- 
ates of  the  Oregon  City  high  school  and  iiright, 
promising  young  men.  The  older  son  is  now  a 
clerk  in  the  postoffice.  In  memory  of  his  days  of 
service  at  the  front,  Mr.  Horton  holds  connection 
with  the  Grand  .\rmy  of  the  Republic,  his  mem- 
bership being  in  Meade  Post  No.  2.  Before  leav- 
ing Iowa  he  became  identified  with  Martinsburg 
Lodge  No.  106.  .A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  now  affiliates 
with  Multnomah  Lodge  No.   i.     He  is  also  con- 
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nected  with  Clackamas  Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M., 
and  is  associated  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen. 


J.  P.  WEST,  a  farmer  of  Coknnbia  county, 
and  one  of  the  seven  children  of  W.  W.  and 
Alaria  ( Bailey)  West,  was  born  in  Portage 
county.  Wis.,  September  9,  1853,  and  with  his 
parents  crossed  the  plains  during  the  latter  part 
of  '60  and  the  spring  of  '61.  His  father,  men- 
tioned at  length  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
was  born  in  Broome  county.  N.  Y.,  and  became 
one  of  the  very  prominent  upbuilders  of  Colum- 
bia county,  being  both  a  farmer  and  merchant. 

Equipped  with  a  common  school  and  Pacific 
University  education,  J.  P.  West  left  the  paternal 
ranch  half  a  mile  from  Scappoose,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  engaged  in  stock-raising  in 
eastern  Washington.  He  was  well  impressed 
with  the  place,  remained  for  ten  years,  and  experi- 
enced considerable  success  in  that  fine  grazing 
section.  In  the  state  of  Washington,  April  24, 
1877,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Eva  AI. 
Johnson,  who  was  born  in  C)regon.  and  with 
whom  he  removed  to  this  state  in  1885,  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Scappoose.  In  1887  he  located 
in  Portland,  lived  there  for  nearly  six  years,  and 
in  1892  bought  the  place  where  he  now  lives, 
and  which  comprises  one  hundred  and  thirtv 
acres.  Originally  the  farm  was  entirely  without 
improvement,  and  the  present  aspect  of  prosper- 
ity and  neatness  is  due  entirely  to  the  indefatig- 
able energy  and  good  management  of  Mr.  West. 
A  model  dairy  is  one  of  the  departments  in 
which  the  owner  of  this  property  takes  most 
interest,  he  having  a  high  grade  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  milking  about  twenty  cows. 

Although  independent  in  politics  Mr.  West 
takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  politics  of  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  has  materially  aided  in  the  election 
of  many  of  his  worthy  friends.  Fraternallv  he 
is  associated  with  the  Artisans.  Five  children 
were  born  to  himself  and  wife,  of  whom  William 
W.  and  Dessie  are  living  at  home,  while  three 
children  died  in  infancy.  Mr.  West  is  energetic 
and  progressive,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the 
reliable  and  conscientious  members  oi  the  com- 
munitv. 


H.  M.  BUSH.  The  foreman  of  the  mill  of 
the  J.  H.  Jones  Lumber  Companv  has  not  se- 
cured his  responsible  position  through  any  par- 
ticular favor,  but  through  long  years  of  ex- 
perience in  learning  the  business  from  the 
liottom  up.  Mr.  Bush  is  a  native  son  of  Orc- 
.gon,  and  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  near 
Hillsboro,  Washington  county,  April  22,  1867, 
a  son  of  John  H.  Bush,  a  native  of  West  \'ir- 


ginia.  The  elder  Bush  removed  from  his  native 
state  of  Illinois,  and  in  1862  crossed  the  plains 
with  ox  teams,  settling  on  a  farm  in  Washing- 
ton county.  His  wife,  Hannah  (Osborn)  Bush, 
was  born  in  Harrisville,  N.  Y.,  and  came  to 
Oregon  with  her  sister  in  1862  or  '63,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  died  in  the  city  of  Portland. 

C)n  the  home  farm  Mr.  Bush  acquired  that 
independence  which  comes  from  making  a  good 
living,  from  leading  a  well  directed  life,  and 
cultivating  health  through  the  medium  of  plenty 
of  exercise  and  healthful  food.  At  the  .same 
time  he  absorbed  such  knowledge  as  was  dis- 
pensed at  the  near-by  district  school,  and  which 
went  well  with  his  natural  thrift  and  industry. 
When  of  age  he  became  identified  with  the  J. 
H.  Jones  Lumber  Company,  and  through  all  the 
intervening  years  has  continued  with  them  with 
the  exception  of  one  and  one-half  years  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Saw  Mill  Company  and  the 
same  length  of  time  with  the  J.  A.  Martin  Com- 
pany. Beginning  with  the  most  menial  and  ir- 
responsible work  in  the  mills,  he  progressed 
gradually  and  intelligently,  and  when  a  foreman 
was  needed  in  1898  it  seemed  a  very  natural 
thing  for  him  to  be  asked  to  undertake  the  task. 
Mr.  Bush  understands  dealing  with  men,  and 
his  tact- and  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature 
enable  him  to  amicably  adjust  what  to  many 
would  be  regarded  as  cause  for  friction. 

Although  leading  a  very  busy  life,  Mr.  Bush 
has  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  the  affairs 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  both  political  and 
social.  His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for 
a  Republican  candidate,  and  he  has  since  stanchly 
upheld  the  principles  of  that  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Republican  Club,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Seventh  Ward  Republican  Club  for 
seven  years.  He  has  also  served  on  the  county 
central  committee  for  one  term.  Fraternally 
]\Ir.  Bush  is  connected  with  the  Willamette 
Lodge  No.  2,  F.  &  A.  M.;  the  Artisans;  and 
the  .\bernethy  Cabin,  Native  Sons  of  Oregon. 


GEORGE  W.  HOYT.  A  well  known  figure 
in  both  the  earlier  and  later  stages  of  Port- 
land's development  was  that  of  George  W.  Hoyt, 
for  about  forty  years  identified  with  shipping 
and  shore  interests,  and  a  shareholder  in  the 
(  )rcgon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  until  tln-ee  years 
before  his  death.  September  9,  1892.  Mr.  Hoyt 
possessed  the  steady  and  reliable  characteristics 
of  his  Dutch  ancestors,  and  while  his  career 
was  at  no  time  exceptional,  it  was  worthy  of 
rnudation  from  the  standpoint  of  substantial  and 
well  founded  success. 

The  Hoyt  ancestors  were  among  the  very 
early  settlers  of  New  England,  and  George  W. 
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represented  the  eighth  generation  from  John, 
who  came  from  Holland  with  his  brother  Simon, 
and  settled  at  Salisbury,  Mass.  Born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y..  he  was  a  son  of  Richard,  and  grandson 
of  Stephen  Hoyt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Revolutionary  war,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  being  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  Stephen  was 
a  son  of  Stephen,  who  was  killed  in  the  Indian 
wars  prior  to  the  Revolution.  Richard  Hoyt 
was  an  educator  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  his  last  years  being  spent  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  George,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
July,  1866,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Con- 
sidering his  time,  George  W.  Hoyt  received  a 
good  education,  and  his  life  would  probably  have 
been  spent  in  the  east  had  not  Capt.  Richard 
Hoyt,  who  had  come  to  Oregon  at  an  early  day, 
sent  for  him  to  bring  his  wife  and  children  on 
to  Oregon.  This  he  did,  making  the  journey  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  in  1851.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco he  went  to  the  mines  of  California,  and 
in  1852,  somewhat  richer  for  his  mining  ex- 
perience, came  to  Oregon,  joining  his  brother, 
who  was  extensively  engaged  in  the  steamboat 
business  in  Portland.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  worked  on  his  brother's  boats  in  one  capacity 
or  another,  and  also  spent  some  time  in  the 
mines  of  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
state.  At  the  time  of  the  merging  of  the  Ore- 
gon Steam  Navigation  Company  into  the  Ore- 
gon Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  former  as  wharf  clerk  in 
the  freight  department,  and  he  continued  with 
the  new  company,  finally  succeeding  to  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  company's  stock.  His 
entire  association  with  boating  interests  covered 
a  period  of  forty  years,  and  during  that  time  it 
is  safe  to  say  no  one  ever  more  faithfully  or 
disinterestedly  performed  his  duty. 

In  1863  Mr.  Hoyt  returned  to  the  east  for  a 
visit,  and  on  this  trip  had  quite  an  exciting  ex- 
perience, the  steamer  upon  which  he  traveled 
being  chased  by  the  pirate  boat  Alabama.  No- 
vember 30,  1865,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Martha  A.  Graham,  who  was  born  at  Corn- 
wall, near  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in 
July,  1836,  and  who  is  of  English  descent.  Mr. 
Hoyt  removed  to  the  house  now  occupied  by  his 
widow^,  at  No.  153  North  Sixteenth  street,  in 
1883,  and  here  the  last  three  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  comparative  retirement.  He  was 
politically  allied  with  the  Republican  party,  and 
although  never  an  office  seeker,  served  in  the 
city  council  one  term.  His  well  known  ability 
caused  his  friends  to  turn  to  him  for  important 
offices,  but  he  invariably  declined,  having  no 
special  liking  for  the  stress  and  uncertaintv  of 
public    life.      He   was    sincerely    devoted    to   his 


family,  his  friends,  and  his  business  interests, 
and  few  men  possessed  more  lovable  or  trust- 
worthy characteristics.  To  him,  personal  honor 
meant  more  than  popularit}-.  influence,  money 
or  the  praise  of  the  multitude,  and  he  calmly 
took  his  wa}-  among  the  ever  changing  condi- 
tions, impressing  all  with  his  rectitude  and  calm 
conservatism.  Four  children  were  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hoyt,  of  whom  the  oldest  son,  George 
W.,  was  born  October  15,  1866.  He  married 
Pearl  M.  Shaver,  daughter  of  Capt.  G.  W. 
Shaver,  and  has  a  daughter,  Martha  S.,  born 
in  1897.  Martha  A.,  the  second  child  and  oldest 
daughter,  is  a  graduate  of  St.  Helen's  Hall, 
and  is  making  her  home  with  her  mother.  Susan 
G.  was  born  February  6,  1871,  and  died  in  1873. 
Frances  G.,  who  graduated  from  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Mass.,  became  the  wife  of  Robert  W. 
Lewis,  and  has  two  children,  Cicero  Hunt  Lewis 
and    Robert    Wilson,    Jr. 


ASA  HOLADAY.  The  Monte  Vista  Nur- 
sery, located  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Scap- 
poose,  was  founded  by  Asa  Holaday,  an  expe- 
rienced man  in  his  Hue,  who  has  built  up  a  really 
creditable  industry.  In  1894.  however,  he 
turned  the  management  over  to  his  son  Asa,  Jr. 
The  father  came  to  the  farm  in  1885,  bought 
fifteen  acres  in  the  rough,  and  converted  ten 
acres  into  apple,  pear  and  prune  trees,  while  the 
balance  is  devoted  to  the  nursery.  This  well 
managed  and  thoroughly  established  enterprise 
has  more  than  a  local  reputation  and  patronage 
and  has  netted  its  ambitious  projector  a  hand- 
some income. 

Of  southern  Quaker  ancestry,  Mr.  Holaday 
was  born  in  Rockville,  Ind.,  August  18.  1828,  and 
his  youth  passed  without  particular  incident  in 
the  town  of  his  birth.  The  education  acc[uired 
about  this  time  was  that  of  the  public  schools, 
where  he  diligently  applied  himself  during  his 
leisure  hours,  and  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  deeper  research  of  more  recent  years. 
While  still  a  lad  he  began  to  work  in  a  neighbor- 
ing nursery,  and  became  so  interested  in  this 
continually  enlarging  occupation  that  he  later  de- 
voted all  of  his  time  to  it.  Armed  with  a  prac- 
tical experience  acquired  in  this  nursery  he  came 
to  the  west  in  1833,  making  the  trip  overland 
with  ox  teams,  and  locating  in  Placerville,  Cal., 
for  six  and  a  half  months.  For  about  four  years 
he  followed  fickle  golden  fortune  in  the  mines 
of  California,  meeting  with  average,  rather  than 
exceptional,  success.  1857  found  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  John  Brown  in  Kansas,  becom- 
ing prominent  in  his  locality,  and  ardently 
\vorking  to  make  Kansas  a  free  state.  In  Frank- 
lin county  he  took  up  a  large  land  claim,  and 
while  improving  the  same,  filled  some  positions 
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of  trust  in  the  community.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  miHtia  Home  Guards  in  Kansas,  and 
was  fairlv  successful  in  his  business  projects. 

In  1872  Air.  Holaday  took  up  his  residence  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  engaged  in  gardening 
for  about  twelve  years,  meeting  with  deserved 
success.  From  Denver  he  came  to  Oregon  in 
1883.  While  in  Kansas  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage, December  4,  1858,  witli  Mary  E.  Whytal, 
who  was  born  in  Xova  Scotia,  and  who  removed 
to  Kansas  with  her  brother  in  1857.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  born  four  sons,  of  whom 
Samuel  Leslie  is  living  at  home ;  Duncan  is  in 
Denver ;  Joseph  lives  in  Columbia  county ;  and 
Asa,  Jr.,  has  charge  of  his  father's  farm.  Al- 
though reared  in  the  Quaker  faith,  Mr.  Holaday 
is  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
is  a  RepubHcan  in  politics,  and  while  in  Kansas 
was  justice  of  the  peace  for  several  years. 


JAMES  F.  MARKLE.  As  much  as  any  de- 
veloping agency  in  Oregon,  the  occupation  of 
sawmilling  has  offered  inducements  to  men  of 
business  ability  and  large  expectations,  and  has 
seemed  to  fascinate  with  its  possibility  and  near- 
ness to  nature,  the  devotees  of  its  noisy  but  clean 
activity.  To  James  F.  Markle,  superintendent 
of  the  Portland  Lumber  Company's  mill,  saw- 
milling  is  second  nature,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  his 
genial  and  optimistic  nature  could  retain  its 
charm,  could  he  not  lireathe  the  sawdust  laden 
air,  and  hear  continually  the  whirr  of  saws  and 
the  groans  of  active  machinery.  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  Markle  passed  the  age  of  experimental  saw- 
milling,  and  is  today  one  of  the  most  expert  in 
his  line  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  one  of  the 
best  in  the  L'nited  States. 

In  all  truth  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Markle's 
appreciation  of  everything  connected  with  forests 
is  partly  due  to  inheritance,  and  therefore  the 
more  deeply  seated.  He  was  reared  on  forest 
land  near  Belleville,  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
August  19,  1848.  and  where  his  family  was  es- 
tablished by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Jacob,  a 
native  of  Penns\'lvania.  This  early  settler  among 
the  Canadian  timber  land  owned  large  tracts  near 
Belleville,  which  his  son,  William,  the-  father  of 
James  F.,  and  himself  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
utilized  to  the  full  in  his  capacitv  of  miller. 
William  Markle  was  a  millwright  by  trade  and 
built  and  operated  various  mills  in  Ontario, 
eventually  removing  to  Menominee,  Mich.,  where 
lie  continued  to  operate  mills.  After  living  for 
a  time  in  Minnesota  he  removed  to  Seattle  in 
1886,  and  at  the  present  time  is  living  retired, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  after  an  unusuallv  active 
life  as  a  millwright.  During  the  Civil  war  he 
served  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin  \'olunteer 
Infantry,  participated  in  many  important  battles. 


and  was  wounded  while  in  the  service.  His  wife, 
formerly  Sarah  Bridges,  was  born  in  London, 
England,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Bridges,  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  early  settler  in  Ontario; 
she  died  in  Ballard,  Wash.,  after  rearing  a  fam- 
ily of  eleven  children,  of  whom  James  F.  is  the 
oldest. 

From  his  fourth  year  James  F.  Markle  was 
reared  in  Madison,  Wis.,  afterward  going  to 
Watertown.  Wis.,  where  his  more  advanced  edu- 
cation was  received.  The  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  Civil  war  was  a  grateful  change  in  an 
otherwise  uneventful  youth,  and  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  in  the  Fort}-seventh  Wisconsin  \'olun- 
teer  Infantry,  Company  G,  and  was  mustered  in 
at  Camp  Randall.  With  Sherman's  army  he  was 
sent  to  Tennessee,  and  there  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Lookout  Mountain, 
Chickamauga,  all  the  battles  of  the  Atlantic 
campaign,  and  later  the  liattles  of  Spring  Hill, 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  being  mustered  out  of 
the  service  November  23,   1865. 

Following  his  military  experience  Mr,  Markle 
engaged  in  sawmilling  with  his  father,  and  also 
learned  the  millwright  and  machinist's  trade  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  For  three  years  he  lived  in 
Green  Bay,  where  his  father  Iniilt  the  great  mill, 
of  which  the  son  became  foreman,  and  he  after- 
ward assumed  charge  of  a  mill  in  Menominee, 
with  which  he  was  connected  for  fifteen  \ears. 
For  twelve  and  a  half  years  he  was  with  the 
MenoiTfinee  River  Lumber  Companv,  and  for 
two  years  with  the  Detroit  Lumber  Company. 
Later  he  went  to  Garden  Bay,  Mich.,  and  had 
charge  of  the  mill  for  the  firm  of  Van  Winkle 
&  Montaugue  for  five  }"ears,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year  was  with  the  Detroit  Company  in  Me- 
nominee. Mr.  Markle  was  superintendent  of 
construction  for  the  Interior  Lumber  Company  of 
Interior,  Mich.,  for  five  years,  and  afterward  was 
with  the  Marinette  Lumber  Company  and  the 
T.  L.  Thompson  Lumber  Company  of  Washburn, 
W'is.,  remaining  with  the  latter  for  two  years. 
He  next  ran  the  mill  on  the  Thomas  Nestor  es- 
tate at  Baraga,  Mich.,  and  when  four  years  had 
transpired  went  to  Ackley,  Minn,,  and  built  a 
mill  for  the  T.  B.  Walker  Lumber  Company. 
After  having  charge  of  this  mill  for  two  years 
he  came  west  to  Washington,  remaining  at  Clear 
Lake  from  i8oy  until  November,  1901,  after 
which  he  built  the  sawmill  for  the  Larson  Lum- 
ber Compan\-  at  Whatcom,  remaining  in  charge 
thereof  until  resigning  to  accept  his  present  posi- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  mills  of  the  Port- 
land Lumber  Company. 

In  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Mr.  Markle  married  Mary 
Parish,  a  native  of  Green  Bay,  and  of  this  union 
there  were  horn  eleven  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living:  Marv,  now  Mrs,  .\rmstrong  of 
Everett,    Mich.:     Temima,   now   Mrs.    Willett   of 
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Washington  :  James  C,  Jr.,  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing in  .\ckley,  Minn. ;  and  Florence,  living  at 
home.  Fraternallv  Mr.  Markle  is  connected  with 
the  Marinette  (Wisconsin)  Lodge  No.  182,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  of  which  he  has  been  past  master  for 
three  years ;  and  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  No.  266  of  Menominee,  Mich.  Mrs. 
Markle  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 


PRESTON  CARTER  SMITH.  But  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  one  of 
Portland's  fine  characters,  embodied  in  the  life 
of  Preston  Carter  Smith,  a  native  of  the  city 
wherein  so  many  of  his  years  were  spent  and 
where  men  came  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
noble  qualities  which  distinguished  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  progressive  young  men  of  the 
community  during  his  brief  life,  for  he  was  but 
thirty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  having  as  an  inheritance  a  keen  and  dis- 
criminating business  talent  and  clean  cut,  decisive 
methods  he  gave,  for  a  time,  a  strong  impetus 
to  the  commercial  activity  of  Portland.  He  was 
also  endowed  with  that  higher,  more  evanescent 
power  of  mind  that  speaks  through  the  pen,  and 
though  he  never  aspired  to  authorship  the  talent 
was  visible  in  his  mode  of  living,  directing  his 
thoughts  toward  an  ideality  which  made  him  in- 
finitely dear  to  those  who  came  in  close  contact 
with  him. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Portland,  June  ly, 
1857,  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph  S.  and  Jane 
(Carter)  Smith,  two  well  known  and  honored 
pioneers  of  Oregon.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced 
a  fondness  for  reading  which  always  placed  him 
in  the  front  ranks  in  his  school  work,  his  pre- 
liminary education  being  received  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  and  private  schools  of  this 
city  and  Santa  Clara  College,  California.  On 
completion  he  went  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was 
there  graduated  from  college,  after  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  sojourn  under  the  hospitable  roof 
and  among  the  pleasant  scenes  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege. ^Ir.  Smitli  there  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  students,  his  cordial,  courteous  manner 
winning  him  many  friends.  While  a  student  he 
took  a  very  prominent  part  in  all  sports,  excel- 
ling as  an  athlete  and  especially  as  a  member 
of  the  ball  team.  He  was  also  very  active  in 
the  Chi  Phi  fraternity  to  which  he  belonged,  that 
being  the  only  order  with  which  he  ever  affil- 
iated. After  his  graduation  Mr.  Smith  did  not 
return  to  Portland,  but  settled  down  in  Alabama 
to  a  business  career,  having  previously  traveled 
throughout  the  United  States  for  several  mondis, 
and  he  there  married  Miss  Jeannie  Williamson, 
who  was  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestrv,  and  of 
a  very  old  and  respected  family  of  the  south. 

To  his  old  home  in  Portland,  Mr.   Smith  re- 


turned about  a  }ear  later,  recalled  by  the  ill 
health  of  his  father  who  required  an  assistant 
in  looking  after  his  extensive  business  interests. 
The  management  of  the  alTairs  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  our  subject  and  that  they  were 
ably  managed  is  the  verdict  of  all  who  were  in- 
timate with  the  family  at  that  time.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  settled  up  the  estate  and 
each  of  the  three  children  were  left  independent. 
.\t  one  time  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  up  the  study 
of  law.  but  on  account  of  failing  eyesight  was 
compelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  subject,  and  through  a  rather 
delicate  organization  he  was  also  unable  to  en- 
gage unreservedly  in  business  ventures.  Pos- 
sessed, however,  of  a  wonderful  vitality,  he  gave 
himself  entirely  to  whatever  he  had  in  hand, 
with  a  determination  to  bring  his  projects  to  a 
successful  termination  if  it  lay  within  the  bounds 
of  human  possibility,  and  this  trait  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  memorial  in  the  minds  of  mature 
business  men,  for  a  recognition  of  his  executive 
ability  and  far  reaching  judgment  was  compelled 
by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  completed 
his  work.  It  was  with  men  of  this  character 
that  Mr.  Smith  associated  in  the  settlement  of 
his  father's  estate  and  they  looked  upon  him  as 
a  companion  and  an  advisor,  for  he  not  only  in- 
herited from  his  father  the  qualities  which  make 
successful  business  men  but  his  natural  tendency 
was  for  a  business  career. 

With  his  share  of  the  property  Mr.  Smith  be- 
gan making  investments  which  brought  him  large 
returns.  In  i8gi  his  real  estate  was  rated  at 
over  a  half  million  dollars.  He  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  lumber  business  of  the  city  and  be- 
came part  owner  of  the  largest  saw  mill  in  Port- 
land, which  was  inherited  from  his  father  and 
to  the  management  of  which  he  gave  his  personal 
attention.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers 
and  incorporators  of  the  Ainsworth  National 
Bank  and  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the 
institution,  of  which  he  became  a  director,  hold- 
ing the  position  until  compelled  to  retire  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health.  He  disposed  of  his  in- 
terests in  1891.  One  business  venture  of  Mr. 
Smith's  was  his  championship  of  the  cable  road 
of  Portland,  which  had  been  tried  by  others  and 
given  up  as  a  poor  investment,  and  with  the 
same  courage  and  determination  which  had  al- 
ways distinguished  his  efforts  he  fought  his  way 
against  opposition  and  brought  the  work  to  a 
successful  termination.  He  had  won,  but  success 
was  quickly  followed  by  failure,  for  the  financial 
crisis  of  1892  interrupted  commercial  and  indus- 
trial activity  all  over  the  country  and  no  place 
more  than  in  the  growing  west,  and  electricity 
then  succeeded  the  cable  and  he  lost  heavily  in 
the  transaction.  Being  now  compelled  to  with- 
draw entirely   from  business  activity,  he   sought 
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in  every  way  to  recover  his  health  but  his  life 
span  was  complete,  for  he  passed  away  February 
13,   1897. 

In  all  business  dealings  Air.  Smith  had  acted 
ever  with  straightforwardness  and  honesty,  and 
once  taking  a  stand  he  believed  to  be  right  he 
never  retreated.  As  a  stanch  Democrat  politi- 
cally he  was  an  active  party  man  but  never  cared 
to  receive  official  recognition.  He  was  tendered 
the  nomination  for  governor  at  a  convention  held 
at  Astoria,  and  not  being  present  through  the 
illness  of  his  wife  and  also  his  own  ill  health, 
he  received  a  telegram  asking  if  he  would  be  a 
candidate  and  he  replied  that  he  would  not, 
though  the  convention  delayed  three  hours  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  him  to  rescind  his  answer. 
At  the  time  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
declared  that  had  he  become  a  candidate  he 
would  have  met  with  no  opposition.  As  to  the 
charity  in  which  Mr.  Smith  had  acted  upon  no 
man  can  say,  for  though  it  v.'as  known  that  no  one 
ever  sought  in  vain  for  assistance,  the  number 
who  found  the  helpful  and  ready  hand  of  Mr. 
Smith  reached  toward  them  in  their  need  can 
never  be  known.  He  evidently  believed  in  the 
biblical  injunction  and  kept  the  record  of  his 
own  good  deeds  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  his  own 
soul.  That  his  friends  are  numbered  in  all  sta- 
tions of  life  speaks  eloquently  of  the  work  which 
he  accomplished  during  his  too  brief  years.  So- 
cially he  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Arlington 
Club  for  many  years,  serving  as  president  one 
term.  Public  spirited,  he  gave  liberally  of  his 
means  toward  the  accomplishment  of  all  worthy 
movements  calculated  to  increase  the  general  wel- 
fare and  was  vitally  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  native  city.  Personally  he  was  a  man 
no  one  could  fail  to  respect  and  like,  for  he  was 
possessed  of  many  qualities  which  were  admir- 
able in  themselves  and  contributed  to  the  pleas- 
ure and  enjoyment  of  others.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  the  best  billiard  player  in 
the  northwest,  and  also  possessed  such  excellent 
command  of  the  English  language  that  he  was 
an  eloquent  speaker  and  writer.  A  letter  written 
by  him  to  his  wife  and  shown  to  Clement  C. 
Cla\-,  a  scholar  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  called  forth  the  remark :  "He 
ought  to  be  an  author  as  he  combines  the  humor 
of  an  Irving  with  the  diction  of  a  De  Ouincev, 
and  you  .should  prevail  upon  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  literary  work." 

By  his  first  wife  Mr.  Smith  had  two  children, 
Preston  Williamson  and  Madeline  Searcv,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  now  attending  school  in  the 
cast.  May,  1885,  Airs.  Smith  passed  awav  from 
the  cares  of  earth  through  a  painful  accident, 
when  the  mother  and  sister  Susan  came  west  to 
care  for  the  children.  The  climate  not  agreeing 
witli    the     former    she     retiu-ned    h<imc    and   the 


daughter  remained,  and  in  June,  1889.  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  Smith.  She  was  born  in 
Alabama  and  received  her  education  in  the  select 
schools  of  her  native  state,  womanhood  finding 
her  talented  and  ciUtured.  The  ancestry  of  the 
Williamson  family  is  traced  back  to  the  }ear 
1600,  when  the  progenitor  of  the  American 
branch  first  settled  in  \'irginia,  and  later  located 
in  Carolina,  where  the  family  flourished  for  many 
generations.  The  grandfather  located  in  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  They  had  large  families  who  became 
distinguished  in  the  public  affairs  in  their  various 
localities,  their  wealth  and  executive  ability 
adding  much  to  their  importance  as  citi- 
zens of  any  communit}-.  John  P.  Williamson 
was  a  large  slave  owner  and  at  one  time  lost  five 
hundred  by  cholera.  He  owned  extensive  rice 
plantations  and  was  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of 
the  south.  He  was  twice  married  and  had  four- 
teen children.  Only  one  of  the  name  now  sur- 
vives, William,  a  bachelor  of  Savannah,  Ga.  One 
of  his  marriages  united  him  with  a  Miss  AIc- 
Queen,  a  representative  of  a  Scotch  family.  The 
second  wife  was  a  Miss  Denis,  daughter  of  a 
French  Huguenot  refugee,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  an  early  day.  On  the  maternal  side  Airs. 
Smith  is  a  descendant  of  Col.  Robert  Searcy,  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  one  distin- 
guished for  his  courage  and  loyalty.  He  was  also 
a  prominent  Alason,  having  had  the  thirty-third 
degree  conferred  upon  him  in  1800,  in  Tennes- 
see. The  original  jiarchment  diploma,  with  one 
issued  to  her  maternal  grandfather,  who  was  a 
Turner  and  a  prominent  Alason  in  Alabama,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Smith  and  both 
are  greatly  prized  as  heirlooms.  These  families 
have  flourished  in  Georgia,  \'irginia.  South  Caro- 
lina and  .\labama,  and  were  looked  upon  as 
worthy  pioneers  of  the  country. 

Airs.  Smith  has  two  children,  Susie  Aubrey 
and  Henry  A.,  both  of  whom  have  received  the 
best  of  educations  through  the  medium  of  the 
private  schools  of  Portland.  Though  Mr.  Smith 
bad  inherited  and  accumulated  a  large  amount 
of  property,  a  stringency  of  the  money  market 
came  and  he  was  unable  to  realize  upon  his  pos- 
sessions and  at  his  death  left  an  indebtedness 
of  $100,000,  with  property  sufficient  to  cover  the 
same  when  an  advance  in  holdings  would  occur 
Airs.  Smith  was  appointed  executri.x  of  the  es- 
tate and  in  that  position  tlisplayed  wonderful 
executive  ability  and  good  judgment,  in  the  face 
of  heavy  odds  and  the  advice  of  business  men 
taking  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  the  heavy 
indebtedness  and  successfully  discharging  the 
same  with  interest,  besides  saving  consideralile 
prc)])crty.  The  work  was  done  with  the  master- 
Hnes  that  had  always  distinguished  her  husband, 
and  perha])s  through  his  experiences,  which  he 
had  always  retailed  to  her,  though  never  in  any 
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way  burdening  her  with  the  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  transactions,  she  had  gained  that 
clear  insight  into  business  methods  which  carried 
her  successfully  through  an  ordeal  from  which 
many  business  men  would  have  shrunk.  Mrs. 
Smith  now  makes  her  home  in  Portland,  where 
she  enjoys  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  she  has  been  associated  for  so 
many  years,  earnest  and  public  spirited  in  every 
way,  disbursing  with  a  ready  hand  toward  all 
worthy  enterprises  and  charitably  giving  to  all  in 
need. 


and  Wilmer  H.  Those  deceased  are :  William 
E.,  Cora  and  Eda.  For  eight  years  Mr.  Max- 
well served  his  district  as  road  supervisor,  school 
clerk  eight  years  and  as  school  director  for  six 
years.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in 
fraternal  affiliation  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
lodse  and  the  Grange. 


WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL.  On  a  farm 
near  Palmyra,  Marion  county.  Mo.,  occurred  the 
birth  of  William  H.  Maxwell  July  5,  1829  His 
boyhood  years  were  spent  in  the  usual  manner 
of  farmers'  sons,  attending  school  in  the  short 
winter  months  and  assisting  in  the  work  of  the 
farm  during  the  summer.  Having  heard  glow- 
ing stories  of  the  west  and  its  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities, and  wishing  to  start  out  in  life  on 
his  own  account,  April  15,  1852,  he  began  the 
wearv  journey  across  the  plains  with  an  ox  team, 
and  was  five  months  in  reaching  his  destination. 
For  several  months  he  was  engaged  in  prospect- 
ing and  mining  in  Hangtown,  Cal.,  and  from 
there  went  to  Coloma,  Georgetown  and  the 
American  river,  following  the  miner's  life  there 
until  1854.  From  that  year  until  July  i,  1858, 
he  was  in  Michigan  Bluffs,  Placer  county,  Cal., 
but  on  the  latter  date  he  started  for  the  Eraser 
River  country.  Bellingham  Bay,  Wash.,  was  as 
far  as  he  went,  however,  and  after  staying  there 
for  two  months  decided  to  return  to  Michigan 
Blufifs,  and  was  engaged  in  mining  there  until 
1866.  Subsequently  going  to  Auburn,  Cal,  he 
remained  there  occupied  in  placer  mining  until 
the  fall  of  1868,  at  which  time  he  came  to  Port- 
land, Ore.  He  later  went  to  Fairview.  where 
he  was  foreman  of  the  Smith  ranch  for  two 
and  one-half  years.  In  1871  ^Mr.  Maxwell  turned 
his  attention  from  mining  to  agriculture,  buying  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  one-half 
acres  near  Orient,  which  was  only  partially 
cleared  and  on  which  stood  a  small  house.  After 
living  there  a  few  years  he  built  a  more  commo- 
dious house  and  otherwise  improved  the  property. 
At  this  writing  (1903)  he  owns  only  fifty-six 
acres,  having  sold  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  the 
original  tract.  Besides  his  farming  interests  he 
has  to  some  extent  been  engaged  in  sawmilling. 

]\tay  I,  1864,  Mr.  Alaxwell  married  Alice  Buell, 
a  native  of  Middleton,  Conn.,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  nine  children.  Those  living  are : 
Alice  M.,  wife  of  C.  Spaulding,  of  Portland ; 
Eleanora,  the  wife  of  S.  W.  Scoville,  who  lives 
near  Orient ;  Kate,  who  became  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Anderson  and  lives  near  Terry ;    Louisa,  Mvrtle 


FREDERICK  S.  DUNNING.  To  dignify 
what  must  necessarily  be  one  of  the  most  cheer- 
less and  gloomy  callings  to  which  man  is  heir,  to 
carry  it  on  with  tactful  consideration,  and 
brighten  it  with  artistic  and  beautiful  surround- 
ings and  suggestions,  is  the  unceasing  effort  of 
F.  S.  Dunning  and  his  capable  son,  Vander  Cook. 
As  funeral  directors  and  embalmers  they  have  one 
of  the  best  establishments  in  the  northwest,  and 
have  given  to  the  upbuilding  and  development  of 
their  calling  as  much  thought  as  any  engaged 
in  the  business  in  the  country.  F.  S.  Dunning 
came  to  this  city  in  1882,  locating  in  East  Port- 
land, purchased  the  pioneer  business  of  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, which  had  been  established  by  Mr.  Clark, 
the  pioneer  undertaker,  and  at  present  is  the 
second  oldest  in  the  city  of  Portland.  Gifted 
with  business  ability,  tact  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  work,  he  won  the  confidence  of 
the  community  by  meritorious  work.  The  busi- 
ness grew  apace,  and  in  1892,  his  former  quar- 
ters were  exchanged  for  the  commodious  block 
at  the  corner  of  Sixth  and  East  Alder  streets, 
all  of  which  he  occupies,  and  which  is  1 00x100 
feet  ground  dimensions,  and  three  stories  in 
height.  The  firm  have  the  finest  funeral  car- 
riages on  the  coast ;  conduct  their  own  morgue  ; 
and  the  furnishing  of  their  offices  and  reception 
rooms  is  in  accord  with  the  elegance  and  refine- 
ment of  taste  displayed  by  both  father  and  son. 
To  Mr.  Dunning  is  due  the  distinction  of  intro- 
ducing the  art  of  embalming  in  Portland,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  prepare  bodies  for  trans- 
portation when  the  law  went  into  effect  that  none 
would  be  accepted  by  the  railroads  without 
proper  certificates,  he  having  practiced  embalm- 
ing here  for  about  twenty-one  years.  For  this 
scientific  part  of  his  work  he  has  thoroughly  pre- 
pared himself,  and  carries  diplomas  from  the 
Eureka  School  of  Embalming,  of  California ; 
Clark's  School  of  Embalming;  and  from  Pro- 
fessor Sullivan's  school  in  New  York. 

Of  an  old  established  New  England  family,  F. 
S.  Dunning  was  born  in  Conneaut,  Ashtabula 
county,  Ohio,  April  14,  1841,  the  third  oldest 
of  the  ten  children  born  to  Ezekiel  and  Mary 
A.  (Dibble)  Dunning,  natives  respectively  of 
\'ermont  and  Conneaut,  Ohio.  Nine  of  the  chil- 
dren attained  maturity,  and  eight  are  now  liv- 
ing, three  brothers  having  served  during  the 
Civil   war.     Ezekiel   Dunning   was   a   contractor 
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and  builder  during  his  entire  business  life,  and 
as  a  single  man  removed  from  Vermont  to  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  from  there  he  removed  to  what 
was  known  as  Lower  Sandusky,  now  Fremont, 
of  the  same  state,  and  there  died.  Longevity  is 
one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
maternal  family,  for  the  father  of  Mrs.  Dunning 
was  one  in  a  family  of  twelve  children,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  be  over  eighty.  Mrs.  Dunning 
herself  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years,  at 
the  home  of  her  son  in  Portland.  In  Fremont, 
Ohio,  F.  S.  Dunning  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  graduating  at  the  high  school.  About 
that  time  his  father  was  doing  a  large  business 
at  contracting  and  building,  and  in  addition  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  son 
naturally  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  became  a 
practical  brick  mason  and  manufacturer.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war  he  entered  the 
emplov  of  the  government  as  a  teamster  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  was  later  wagon  master,  and  a 
vear  later  entered  the  L^nited  States  Franklin 
Railroad  shops  at  Nashville,  six  months  there- 
after becoming  foreman  of  the  wood  working 
department.  His  duties  in  this  capacity  included 
reporting  on,  and  manufacturing  railroad  cars, 
pontoons,  wagons,  and  gun  carriages,  a  respon- 
sibility exacting  in  the  extreme,  and  having  su- 
pervision over  eighty-five  men.  The  mechanics 
were  divisioned  off  in  a  regiment,  and  known  as 
the  First  United  States  Mechanics  Regiment. 
They  were  repeatedly  called  into  active  service, 
and  during  the  fall  of  1864  were  on  the  breast- 
works at  Nashville,  at  the  time  of  Hood's  final 
defeat.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  dis- 
charged and  returned  to  their  homes,  Mr.  Dun- 
ning returning  to  Fremont.  Ohio. 

Until  1872  he  engaged  in  building  and  con- 
tracting in  Fremont,  and  then  went  to  Parsons, 
Kans.,  looking  for  a  permanent  location.  In 
the  spring  of  1873  he  outfitted  with  teams  and 
wagons  and  came  over  the  old  Santa  Fe  trail  to 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  six  months  having  been 
consumed  on  the  overland  journey.  From  there 
he  went  to  Los  Angeles,  and  by  stage  to  San 
Francisco,  there  taking  boat  for  Portland,  and 
then  locating  at  Salem.  After  two  years  in  the 
furniture  and  undertaking  business  there  he 
removed  to  Albany  and  was  similarly  engaged 
for  seven  years,  in  1882  located  again  in  Port- 
land as  stated.  In  January,  1902,  he  incorpo- 
rated the  business  of  which  he  is  the  president 
and  his  son,  V.  C,  vice-president,  E.  Dunning 
being  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Dunning  has 
proven  himself  a  wide-awake  and  enterprising 
citizen,  while  his  business  cares  have  occupied 
his  attention  he  has  always  found  time  to  evince 
the  true  western  public  spiritedness.  As  a  Re- 
publican he  has  been  a  stanch  advocate  of  his 
party,    and    among   the    offices   maintained    with 


credit  may  be  mentioned  that  of  city  treasurer  of 
East  Portland,  which  he  held  for  one  term.  He 
is  a  welcome  member  of  several  fraternal  organi- 
zations, including  Washington  Lodge,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  of  Portland,  which  he  served  as  treasurer 
eleven  }'ears,  he  having  formerly  been  connected 
with  Brainard  Lodge  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  the 
lodge  at  .\lbany,  this  state.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Rathbone  Sisters,  An- 
cient Order  L'nited  Workmen,  the  Grange, 
Eastern  Star,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Encampment,  and  Daughters  of  Re- 
bekah.  Mr.  Dunning  is  a  man  of  genial  and 
kindly  personal  attributes,  displaying  tact  and  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  world,  all  of  which  have 
contributed  to  his  success. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Dunning  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  his  only  son  and  child, 
Vander  Cook  Dunning,  who  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, August  20,  1876,  and  whose  mother  was 
formerly  Elizabeth  A'andercook.  a  native  of  San- 
dusky county,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  a  well 
known  hotel  man  who  died  in  the  Buckeye  state, 
and  was  of  Holland-Dutch  ancestry.  Mr.  Dun- 
ning was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
Bishop  Scott  Academy,  and  one  year's  private 
instruction  in  Portland,  supplemented  by  a  year's 
attendance  at  Leland  Stanford  University,  and  in 
the  meantime  became  familiar  with  his  father's 
business  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  He  is  also 
an  electrician  of  ability,  having  taken  special 
courses  in  that  line,  as  well  as  keeping  abreast  of 
the  times  by  home  study.  He  is  a  practical  and 
scientific  embalmer,  having  graduated  at  the 
Champion  School  of  Embalming,  and  withal  is  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  inheriting  his 
father's  appreciation  of  his  calling,  as  well  as 
business  ability.  Socially  he  occupies  an  enviable 
position,  and  is  a  member  of  Washington  Lodge 
No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Washington  Chapter 
No.  18,  R.  A.  M. ;  Washington  Council  No.  3: 
the  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i  :  Al  Kader  K.  M. 
S.  and  the  Eastern  Star ;  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  the  Ancient  Order 
L^nited  Workmen  ;  the  Woodmen  of  the  World ; 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America :  the  Degree 
of  Honor ;  the  Woodmen  of  Woodcraft :  the 
National  L^nion ;  and  the  Native  Sons  of  Ore- 
gon. He  married  KuUa  C.  McFadden,  and  they 
have  two  children,  Margaret  and  Kulla. 


JOHN  P..  PILKINGTON,  M.  D.,  was  well 
known  in  Portland  and  other  sections  of  Oregon 
as  a  medical  practitioner  and  as  a  man  whose 
salient  characteristics  were  such  as  to  win  for 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 
Lie  died  September  3,  1900,  in  Baker  City,  after 
a  residence  of  twenty-nine  years  and  six  months 
in  the  state.     He  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
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February  23,  1834.  His  father,  James  Pilking;- 
ton,  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1806, 
and  died  at  the  home  of  the  doctor  in  1876.  His 
wife  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  They  reared  their  fam- 
ily in  Illinois  and  afterward  removed  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  Mrs.  Pilkington  departed  this  life 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  '60s  that  they  emigrated  west- 
ward, crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  thence 
proceeding  to  their  destination,  the  different 
members  of  the  family  locating  in  or  near  San 
Francisco.  There  were  eight  children,  of  whom 
three  are  yet  living:  Thomas  J.,  who  is  engaged 
in  fruit-growing  near  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  Vol- 
ney  D.  Moody,  of  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hill,  of  Petaluma,  Cal. 

In  the  early  schools  of  his  native  state  Dr. 
Pilkington  acquired  his  education  and  remained 
upon  the  home  farm  initil  he  attained  his  major- 
ity. He  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  pre- 
pared for  his  professional  career,  being  gradu- 
ated in  the  medical  department  of  the  college 
there.  With  the  family  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mining.  He  became 
assayer  at  one  of  the  Comstock  mines  and  was 
quite  successful.  Later  he  resumed  his  profes- 
sional work  and  pursued  a  post  graduate  course 
in  the  Cooper  Medical  College  in  1870.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1871  he  came  to  Portland,  where 
for  a  considerable  period  he  practiced  medicine 
with  success,  being  acknowledged  as  one  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  the  calling  in  the  city. 

The  doctor  had  been  married  in  Virginia  Citv, 
Nev.,  to  Morella  Whitcomb,  who  was  born  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  February  26,  1844,  and  who 
had  gone  to  the  mining  regions  of  California  with 
her  brother  and  sister,  crossing  the  plains  with  an 
ox  team  at  an  early  day.  She  was  a  member  of 
a  family  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom  two  are 
now  living :  Burchard  Whitcomb,  who  is  a  mer- 
chant of  Dayton,  Ohio ;  and  Mrs.  Henry  De- 
Long,  of  Council  Blufls.  Unto  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Pilkington  were  born  six  children,  three  while 
they  were  living  in  California.  Harold,  the 
eldest,  who  was  reared  and  educated  in  Portland, 
and  who  is  a  miner  of  Dayton,  Nev.,  is  married 
and  has  a  family.  Robert,  a  practicing  physician 
of  Astoria,  Ore.,  and  a  graduate  of  the  medical 
department  of  Willamette  L^niversity,  is  also 
married  and  has  a  family.  John  B.  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Portland.  Those  born  in  Portland  are 
(!uy,  a  civil  engineer  in  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  who 
is  married  and  has  a  family :  Paul,  an  actor,  who 
makes  Portland  his  home ;  and  Gladys,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  high  school. 

Believing  that  Portland  offered  a  good  open- 
ing for  the  practice  of  medicine  Dr.  Pilkington 
came  to  this  city,  and  after  five  months  sent  for 
his  family  to  join  him  here.     He  rented  a  home 


on  the  west  side  and  lived  there  for  several  years, 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  general  practice 
with  good  success  until  1884,  when  he  abandoned 
his  profession  for  a  time.  In  the  spring  of  1900 
he  went  to  Baker  City,  Ore.,  where  he  again  es- 
tablished an  office  and  there  he  died  very  sud- 
denly from  an  operation.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  and  worker  in  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  also  belonged  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Portland.  He 
held  membership  in  the  county  and  state  med- 
ical societies  and  occupied  the  chair  of  medicine 
in  Willamette  University  for  several  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  force  of  char- 
acter and  made  his  way  unaided  in  the  world. 
Though  starting  out  without  anything  he  man- 
aged to  acquire  an  excellent  education  and  to  ad- 
vance along  those  lines  demanding  strong  men- 
tality and  marked  capability.  His"  political  sup- 
port was  given  the  Republican  party  and  his  re- 
ligious faith  was  that  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  co-operating  heart- 
ily and  generously  in  all  movements  for  the  pub- 
lic good  and  tending  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  people.  His  wife  survived  him  for  three 
years  and  died  at  the  home  of  her  son,  J.  B.  Pil- 
kington, April  9,  1903,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine 
years.  She  was  a  lady  of  natural  refinement  and 
many  excellencies  of  character,  and  like  the  doc- 
tor occupied  an  enviable  position  in  the  regard 
of  their  many   friends. 

John  B.  Pilkington,  Jr.,  like  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  was  reared  and  educated  in  Port- 
land, having  been  a  babe  of  but  five  months  when 
brought  to  this  city.  After  leaving  school  he 
engaged  in  the  nursery  business.  In  Portland 
Mr.  Pilkington  wedded  Miss  Nellie  Clarke,  the 
marriage  taking  place  in  1894.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Orlando  Clarke,  of  Rockford,  111.,  who 
came  to  Oregon  in  1882.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1896;  she  left  one  son,  John  Clarke  Pilking- 
ton, whose  birth  occurred  November  29,  1895, 
and  who  is  the  third  to  bear  the  name  of  John 
Pilkington  in  this  city.  Mr.  Pilkington  belongs 
to  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  is  widely  and 
favorably  known  in  business  and  social  circles 
of  the  city,  where  almost  his  entire  life  has  been 
passed. 


WILLIAM  BRADEN.  For  many  years 
William  Braden  has  been  identified  with  the 
movements  from  which  the  city  of  Portland 
has  drawn  strength  and  sustenance  in  its  in- 
cipiency,  no  one  man  making  greater  efiforts  or 
accomplishing  more  than  he  toward  the  success- 
ful establishment  of  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Willamette  river.     Through  his  position  as  dep- 
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utv  citv  engineer  he  has  assisted  in  the  erec- 
tion of  many  buildings  in  the  city,  several  of  the 
more  important  being  St.  Charles  Hotel  and 
the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  has  also  had  the 
supervision  of  the  building  of  all  the  sewers 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  having  given 
special  study  to  the  various  sanitary  systems  of 
the  country,  his  adopted  city  has  profited  by  his 
experience,  which  now  has  covered  a  period  of 
twentv-five  years.  Having  located  here  March 
17,  1857,  I\Ir.  Braden  recalls  the  time  when  the 
land  was  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  fallow  land, 
his  first  home,  built  June  i,  1864,  at  what  is 
now  No.  288  Clay  street,  being  then  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  wood  and  with  the  nearest 
house  two  blocks  distant ;  through  the  persis- 
tence and  energy  of  the  early  pioneers  this  is 
all  changed  and  in  every  forward  step  Mr. 
Braden  has  lent  a  willing  hand  and  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  present  ease  and 
affluence   which    distinguishes   the   city. 

Mr.  Braden  is  the  representative  of  a  family 
whose  courage  and  loyalty  were  tested  in  the 
Revolutionary  days  of  our  country.  His  father, 
William  Braden,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  Canada, 
and  removed  to  Ulster  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1798, 
and  though  too  late  for  the  first  war  he  partici- 
pated in  the  war  of  1812.  He  died  in  1881,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two  years,  his  an- 
cestrv  the  hardy  type  of  Scottish  brawn.  He 
married  Jane  Lane,  who  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire,  of  English  ancestry,  and  lived  to 
be  ninety-nine  years  old.  Her  uncle,  Hezekiah 
Lane,  was  a  patriot  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
serving  as  spy  in  the  carrying  of  dispatches  for 
General  Washington.  These  ancestors  were  all 
early  Whigs  in  politics  and  with  the  changes  in 
name  which  the  years  brought  to  that  party  they 
became  Republicans  later  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  Of  the  children  in  his  father's  family, 
those  now  living  are  Clark,  residing  in  Jersey 
City ;  and  Susan  E.  Seely,  of  Strasburg,  Pa. 
William  Braden  was  born  in  Ulster  countv,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  town  of  Ellenville.  June  28.  1831,  and 
continued  an  attendance  of  the  public  schools 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years, 
when  he  entered  the  state  normal  at  Monticello, 
N.  Y.,  and  took  an  elective  course  best  adapted 
for  the  work  which  he  wished  to  do.  He  then 
apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  car- 
penter, serving  for  two  years  at  Ellenville  and 
at  the  close  of  that  time  he  joined  a  party  of 
young  men  bound  for  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  being  in  1849.  The  voyage  was 
made  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  in  a  sailing  vessel, 
and  occupied  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  davs, 
the  date  of  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco  being 
July  7,  1849.  There  they  purchased  their  out- 
fits and  at  once  sought  emijloymcnt  in  the  mines. 


L'nlike  many  young  men  of  the  time,  Mr.  Braden 
devoted  his  energies  to  the  one  occupation  for 
six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  engaged  in  the 
building  of  steamboats.  He  was  sent  to  Port- 
land to  work  on  the  Mountain  Buck,  a  famous 
steamer  at  one  time,  and  upon  the  completion  of 
the  work  he  went  to  work  for  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company,  as  head  carpenter 
in  that  department.  In  1857  he  took  a  trip  to 
the  Eraser  river  and  built  a  boat  there,  con- 
tinuing in  his  position  until  1864,  when  he  be- 
gan contracting  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
confined  his  operations  strictly  to  Portland,  here 
doing  a  general  business,  and  in  the  employ  of 
the  government  building  the  barracks  at  Cape 
Disappointment. 

August  16,  i860,  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Braden  and  Cordelia  Davis,  born  in  Indiana 
in  1840.  She  came  to  Oregon  in  1852  with  her 
father,  H.  W.  Davis,  who  at  one  time  served  as 
postmaster  of  Portland.  Of  the  five  children 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braden  one  died  in  in- 
fancy ;  Minnie  married  W.  F.  Matthews,  United 
States  marshal,  of  Portland ;  Frank,  a  wholesale 
merchant  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  married  in 
Portland  to  Miss  Eva  Ferno  and  they  have  one 
son.  Earl ;  Cora  is  the  wife  of  William  Howes, 
who  built  the  first  house  in  Sunnyside,  and  they 
have  one  daughter,  Florence,  the  family  resid- 
ing in  Portland ;  and  Bessie  is  the  wife  of 
Nicholas  Whitehead,  who  is  in  the  shipping  de- 
partment of  the  Armour  Packing  Company. 
The  children  were  all  born  in  Portland,  all  are 
graduates  of  a  business  college  of  the  city,  and 
the  three  eldest  are  graduates  of  the  high  school. 
With  the  example  before  them  of  the  hardy 
pioneers  who  made  the  country  there  is  no  won- 
der attached  to  the  fact  that  they  have  all  made 
their  way  in  the  world.  Fraternally  Mr.  Braden 
is  the  second  oldest  living  member  of  Samaritan 
Lodge  No.  2,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  having  joined  the 
order  in  1858,  and  passed  all  the  chairs  the 
year  following,  and  also  belongs  to  Ellison  En- 
campment and  passed  all  the  chairs  in  that  or- 
der in  i860.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  state,  and  locally  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  a 
director  for  over  twenty  years.  He  also  be- 
longs to  Oregon  Lodge  No.  1,  K.  of  P.,  and  was 
a  charter  member  of  Mystic  Lodge  and  has 
passed  all  the  chairs,  having  always  been  active 
in  the  work  of  his  fraternal  affiliations.  Like 
his  forefathers  Mr.  Braden  is  a  stanch  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  but  has  never  sought  or  cared 
for  political  office,  that  of  superintendent  of 
streets,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1877,  being 
conferred  without  his  knowledge.  After  a  con- 
tinuance of  five  years  in  this  position  he  was 
displaced  for  a  few  months,  when  he  again  went 
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back  to  the  work  as  deputy  and  has  since  main- 
tained that  position.  Mr.  Braden  is  a  member 
of  the  Pioneers  Association  of  Oregon. 

Good  fortune  has  certainly  followed  the  life 
of  Mr.  Braden  in  his  new  home  in  the  west, 
for  he  has  come  unscathed  through  many  dan- 
gers, during  his  mining  days  having  many  en- 
counters with  the  Indians  which  might  have  cost 
him  his  life.  In  all  this  time  he  has  never  re- 
quired the  services  of  a  physician  as  he  has 
alwavs  enjoyed  perfect  health.  To  his  credit 
be  it  said,  he  has  allowed  everything  of  good 
fortune  which  he  has  received  to  become  a  part 
of  his  public  life,  as  a  liberal,  broad  minded 
citizen,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  people  who 
make  the  city,  and  the  existing  conditions  have 
added  materially  to  his  ability,  advancing  the 
cause  of  progress  in  the  greatest  commonwealth 
which  has  grown  up  in  the  northwest. 


JOSIAH  YOUNG.  During  the  many  years 
of  his  life  in  Oregon  Josiah  Young  was  known 
as  a  thrifty  citizen  and  upright  man.  He  was 
born  in  Illinois  July  i,  1833,  ^  son  of  Joseph 
Thomas  Young,  who  was  born  in  the  east  and 
was  a  brick  mason  by  trade.  Naturally  the  son 
became  interested  in  his  father's  occupation,  and 
after  attending  the  public  schools  for  a  time 
learned  the  trade  which  he  afterward  followed 
during  his  active  life.  With  his  parents  he  came 
to  Oregon  in  1852,  crossing  the  plains  with  ox- 
teams  and  wagons.  He  arrived  at  his  destina- 
tion without  any  particular  adventures,  and  for 
a  time  lived  near  Damascus.  About  twenty- 
five  years  ago  he  came  to  Milwaukee  and  bought 
ten  acres  of  land  upon  which  his  wife  now  lives, 
improved  it  from  the  brush,  and  planted  apples, 
pears,  prunes,  plums  and  peaches,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  fruit.  In  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cessful activity  he  died  on  his  farm  April  18, 
1898,  leaving  a  well  conditioned  property  to  his 
wife  and  children.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
national  politics,  and  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Young  and  Julia  Grim 
occurred  in  Damascus,  Ore.,  in  March,  1862, 
Mrs.  Young  being  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  born 
August  10,  1843.  Jacob  Grim,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Young,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  by  occupation 
was  a  farmer  and  wool  carder.  When  a  young 
boy  he  came  to  the  United  States,  at  the  time  be- 
ing twelve  years  old,  and  an  orphan,  his  uncle 
taking  an  interest  in  him  and  sending  him  across 
the  water.  This  interest  proved  to  be  a  selfish 
one,  for  the  parents  left  a  considerable  fortune, 
and  the  children  were  sent  to  America  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way  of  their  inheritance.  Jacob 
Grim  got  along  very  well  in  his  new  country,  for 
he  succeeded  in  buying  land  near  Keokuk,  Iowa, 


upon  which  he  lived  until  removing  to  Oregon 
in  1852.  This  journey  was  undertaken  with  the 
old-time  ox-teams  and  wagons,  and  of  the  three 
teams  but  one  lived  to  see  the  state  of  Oregon. 
Also  they  had  nine  head  of  cattle,  all  of  which 
died  from  alkaline  water.  The  cholera  was 
raging  that  year,  and  many  graves  were  dug 
upon  the  plains,  while  the  broken  hearted  trav- 
elers pursued  their  way  to  the  land  of  the  west- 
ern sea.  Mr.  Grim  settled  near  Damascus  on  up- 
lands consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
where  he  farmed  for  many  years,  and  where  his 
death  occurred.  He  married  Jane  Bindley,  who 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  who  became  the 
mother  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of 
whom  reached  maturity,  and  five  of  whom  are 
living,  Airs,  Young  being  the  third  oldest.  She 
attended  the  public  schools  in  her  youth,  and 
in  addition  to  natural  shrewdness,  possessed 
sound  business  judgment  and  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  best  manage  her  fine  little  property.  Her 
children  are  as  follows :  Seth  C,  who  is  now  liv- 
ing on  a  portion  of  his  Grandfather  Young's  do- 
nation claim ;  Joseph  E.,  an  attorney  of  Cottage 
Grove ;  Annie  Jane,  who  was  educated  in  Ore- 
gon;  Effie  E.,  who  is  living  at  home;  Mary  L., 
who  is  attending  school ;  Julia,  who  is  living  at 
home;  and  William  Walter,  also  living  with  his 
mother. 


HON.  IRATN  L.  SMITH.  Upon  the  mili- 
tary history  of  his  country  and  the  legislative 
annals  of  his  adopted  state  the  name  of  Hon. 
Irvin  Lucien  Smith  is  deeply  engraved.  He 
was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  six  miles 
east  of  Columbus,  his  natal  day  being  Mav  16, 
1827.  His  paternal  grandfather.  Samuel  Smith, 
removed  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  becoming 
one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  the  latter  state. 
Among  his  children  was  Thaddeus  Smith,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  who  was  born  in  the  Em- 
pire state  and  with  his  parents  went  to  Ohio, 
where  he  too  devoted  his  energies  to  farming 
and  there  engaged  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil  until 
1834,  when  he  became  a  resident  of  Tazewell 
county.  III,  not  far  from  Peoria.  At  that  point 
he  carried  on  farming  for  many  years  and  at 
length  died  in  that  locality.  His'wife,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Mary  Ross,  was  born  in  Ohio,  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  Her  death  occurred  in  Illinois 
soon  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  that  state 
and  the  father  later  married  again."  By  the  first 
marriage  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom 
reached  manhood:  Irvin  L.  of  this  review  and 
Levi  E.,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1870  and  now  re- 
sides in  Portland.  Of  the  eleven  children  born 
of  the  second  union  all  reached  adult  age  and  two 
of  the  sons  were  soldiers  in  the  Civil  war.  Eli, 
who  served  throughout  the  entire  struggle  in  the 
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Fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  enlisting  in 
1861,  now  resides  on  a  farm  m  Washington 
county.  Ore.  William,  who  became  a  member  of 
the  Sixth  Illinois  Infantry,  was  killed  in  battle 
at  Altoona,  Ga.  One  brother,  Leonard,  died  in 
Medford,  Ore. ;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Stephenson, 
lives  in  Forest  Grove. 

In  1834,  when  Irvin  L.  Smith  was  about  seven 
years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  from  Ohio  to 
Illinois,  making  the  journey  overland  by  wagon, 
a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles,  across  cor- 
duroy roads.  He  was  reared  on  the  old  family 
homestead,  attending  the  public  schools  and  in  his 
youth  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  the  Hon.  Shelby 
M.  Cullom.  The  "little  temple  of  learning"  was 
built  of  logs  and  was  furnished  in  the  primitive 
style  of  the  period,  the  methods  of  instruction 
being  little  better  than  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment. Quill  pens  were  used  and  it  was  a  very 
common~thing  to  hear  the  remark  from  a  scholar, 
"Master,  please  mend  my  pen."  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  Mr.  Smith  began  work  at  the  car- 
penter's trade,  afterward  mastered  cabinet  making 
and  then  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  in 
?klackinaw.  111.  Subsequently  he  resided  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill,  in  McLean  county,  that  state,  and  in 
1856  he  took  up  his  abode  upon  a  farm  in  the 
same  cotmty,  carrying  on  agricultural  pursuits 
until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  In 
August,  1862,  he  responded  to  his  country's  call 
for  volunteers  and  joined  Company  H,  Ninety- 
fourth  Illinois  Infantry,  under  Colonel  McXulty. 
being  mustered  in  at  Bloomington.  The  regiment 
was  sent  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Smith, 
because  of  his  ability  as  a  carpenter,  was  detailed 
to  build  a  hospital,  remaining  there  until  after 
the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.  While  there 
the  Confederate  troops  under  Marmaduke  ad- 
\'anced  upon  Springfield  and  he  was  engaged  in 
repelling  them.  Later  he  participated  in  the 
siege  of  \'icksburg,  his  regiment  being  one  of  the 
first  to  enter  the  city  after  its  capitulation.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Yazoo  City  and  Port 
Hutchinson,  going  thence  to  New  Orleans,  where 
for  a  time  he  was  ill  in  the  hospital.  Following 
this  he  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Browns- 
ville, Tex.,  and  the  Ninety-fourth  Illinois  was 
one  of  the  two  regiments  which  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  river  into  Mexico  to  protect  the  American 
consul,  bringing  him  back  into  the  United  States. 
This  trip  consumed  ten  months.  Later  y[r.  Smith 
])articipated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Morgan,  Span- 
ish Fort  and  Fort  P.lakely,  then  crossed  the  gulf 
again  to  Galveston.  Tex.,  and  a  month  later  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  mustered 
out  in  the  fall  of  1865  with  the  rank  of  sergeant 
and  received  an  honorable  discharge  upon  his 
rettirn  to  Illinois.  When  he  went  to  the  war  he 
left  a  family  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren.    He  had  a   farm  that  was  in  an  excellent 


state  of  improvement  and  well  stocked  and  which 
was  free  from  all  indebtedness.  It  was  of  course 
a  sacrifice  for  him  to  join  the  army  and  fight  for 
the  flag,  but  he  did  this  willingly  and  was  most 
loyal  in  his  attachment  to  the  United  States.  His 
wife,  in  order  to  meet  the  living  expenses  of 
the  household  and  to  pay  the  high  assessments 
which  were  levied  in  order  to  meet  the  draft 
which,  the  war  made  it  necessary  to  institute, 
had  to  sell  ofl:  the  stock  and  also  to  incur  in- 
debtedness, and  thus  tipon  his  return  Mr.  Smith 
found  it  necessary  to  again  resume  work  at  the 
carpenter's  trade  in  order  to  pay  off  this  indebt- 
edness and  gain  a  new  start. 

Upon  his  Illinois  farm  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view remained  until  1870,  when  he  came  to 
(3regon,  locating  near  Forest  Grove,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm,  conducting  it  for  a  year.  Fie 
then  established  the  Western  Hotel  in  Forest 
Grove,  which  he  conducted  for  four  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  built  a  shop  and  em- 
barked in  the  furniture  business.  Subsequently 
he  and  his  sons,  James  and  George,  erected  a 
sash  and  door  factory  and  furniture  plant  and 
continued  its  conduct  until  the  second  Democratic 
disaster,  when  they  retired  from  business.  .A.t 
that  time  Mr.  Smith  took  up  his  abode  upon  his 
place  of  seven  acres  in  Forest  Grove  and  there 
he  lived  in  honorable  retirement  until  April,  1903, 
when  he  moved  to  Sheridan,  Yamhill  county.  He 
has  passed  the  Psalmist's  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  and  well  does  he  merit  the  rest 
which  is  vouchsafed  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith  was  first  married  in  Illinois,  the  lady 
of  his  choice  being  Miss  Alargaret  Mathews,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio  and  died  in  Oregon.  They 
became  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  ten  of 
w'hom  reached  years  of  maturity,  namely :  Mary, 
who  died  in  this  state ;  James,  a  farmer  of  Uma- 
tilla county.  Ore. ;  Mrs.  Flora  Hinman,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  George,  who  is  engaged  in  the  furni- 
ture business  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. ;  Elmer,  of  Forest 
Grove ;  Mrs.  Esther  Kane,  who  is  a  teacher  of 
Portland  ;  William,  a  carpenter  of  Portland  ;  Fred, 
who  is  engaged  in  the  furniture  business  in  Sheri- 
dan, Wvo. ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Merchant  of  Yamhill : 
and  Lillie  D.,  the  wife  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Stewart,  of 
Reno.  Nev.  .\fter  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Mr. 
Smith  was  again  married,  in  Salem,  Ore.,  his 
second  union  being  with  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Mc- 
Meekin,  who  was  born  in  Sangamon  county.  111., 
a  daughter  of  James  H.  Brown,  Sr.,  who  was 
born  in  \'irginia,  and  a  grand-daughter  of  James 
Brown,  who  removed  from  the  Old  Dominion, 
settling  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  while  later  he  liecame 
a  resident  of  Tazewell  county.  111.,  where  his 
death  occurred. 

James  H.  Brown,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Smith, 
took  up  his  abode  in  Sangamon  county.  111.,  where 
he  followed  farming  and  was  married.     In  1850, 
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with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  driving  an  ox-team,  and  in  Sep- 
tember he  reached  his  destination.  Portland  at 
that  time  contained  but  one  store.  He  settled 
three  miles  from  Sheridan,  in  Yamhill  county, 
where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  grain  and  stock,  succeeding  so 
well  in  his  undertakings  that  in  course  of  time  he 
became  the  owner  of  sixteen  hundred  acres.  His 
death  occurred  upon  his  farm  in  1875,  when  he 
was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  the  old  home- 
stead is  now  owned  by  his  three  sons.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Sophia  W.  Hussey, 
was  born  in  Sangamon  county,  111.,  a  daughter  of 
Nathan  Hussev,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  and  took 
up  his  abode  upon  a  farm  in  the  Prairie  state.  In 
1846  he,  too,  made  the  long  and  perilous  journey 
across  the  plains  with  an  ox-team  and  settled  on 
the  Yamhill  river  near  Fort  Yamhill,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1895.  In  the  family 
of  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Brown  were  four  daughters 
and  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are  living.  Their 
daughter,  Margaret  J.,  was  reared  in  Oregon  and 
in  Yamhill  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
Archibald  McMeekin,  who  was  born  in  Scotland. 
His  parents  removed  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
settling  in  Antrim,  whence  they  came  to  America, 
their  home  being  first  established  in  Canada.  In 
1852  Mr.  McMeekin  crossed  the  plains  to  r)regon. 
He  was  a  blacksmith  and  farmer  and  after  reach- 
ing this  state  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  on 
Alill  creek,  in  Polk  county.  Later,  however,  he 
sold  that  property  and  located  in  Salem.  The 
year  following  his  marriage  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis  and  for  twenty-four  years  could  not 
walk  a  step,  during  which  time  with  wonderful 
devotion  Mrs.  Smith  cared  for  him  as  she  would 
a  child  and  also  managed  their  farming  interests. 
She  owned  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Mill 
creek  which  she  has  since  sold.  Her  husband 
died  in  Salem  in  1885  and  later  she  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Mr.  Smith.  She  is  a  lady  of 
marked  force  of  character,  of  splendid  ability,  and 
is  deserving  of  the  greatest  credit  for  what  she 
has  accomplished. 

In  public  affairs  Mr.  Smith  has  been  prominent 
and  influential.  An  earnest  advocate  of  Repub- 
lican principles,  he  served  on  the  first  board  of 
trustees  of  Forest  Grove  and  for  three  or  four 
terms  was  a  member  of  the  city  council.  For 
two  terms  he  was  mayor  of  Forest  Grove  and  in 
1878  he  was  elected  county  commissioner.  In 
1880  he  was  honored  with  the  election  to  the  office 
of  state  legislator  and  in  1886  he  was  again  chosen 
to  represent  his  district  in  the  general  assembly 
and  served  during  the  special  session  of  1887. 
A  prominent  and  patriotic  member  of  the  house, 
he  did  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  state  and  advance  the  interests 
of    its    institutions.      He    belongs    to    James    B. 


Mathews  Post  No.  6,  G.  A.  R.,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  conductor,  and  his  wife  is  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  in  which  she  has 
served  as  senior  vice-commander.  This  worth}- 
and  highly  esteemed  couple  belong  to  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Smith  for- 
merly served  as  trustee.  His  has  been  an  event- 
ful career.  He  lived  in  Illinois  during  an  early 
period  in  the  development  of  that  state  and  has 
served  upon  juries  there  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  one  of  the  attorneys  at  the  bar.  Going  to  Ore- 
gon he  has  borne  an  active  and  important  part  in 
the  progress  and  substantial  upbuilding  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  has  been  particularlv  helpful 
along  educational  lines,  serving  upon  the  school- 
board  when  the  schoolhouse  of  Forest  Grove 
was  built.  Character  and  ability  will  come  to 
the  front  anywhere,  and  the  genuine  worth  of 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  widely  recognized,  making 
him  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Willamette 
vallev. 


RALPH  FEENEY.  A  very  successful  trans- 
fer business  is  conducted  in  Portland  by  Ralph 
Feeney,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  Oregon  since 
1878,  and  a  citizen  of  this  town  since  1887,  and 
identified  with  the  present  business  since  1890.  A 
native  of  Brown  county,  Ohio,  he  was  born  May 
22,  1856,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  three  children 
born  to  William  and  Amelia  (Reed)  Feeney, 
natives  respectively  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  latter 
of  English  descent. 

William  Feeney  was  connected  with  nautical 
affairs  for  many  years,  principally  as  a  steam- 
boat captain  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, 
running  between  Lawrencebury  and  New  Or- 
leans. At  the  time  of  the  Civil  war  he  had  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Williamsburg,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  where  the  river  captain  be- 
came commander  of  Company  K,  Twenty- 
seventh  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantrv,  and  served 
throughout  the  war.  With  the  restoration  of 
peace  he  resumed  association  with  compass  and 
tide,  but  eventually  retired  to  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
and  later  to  Cincinnati,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  One  of  his  sons.  Prof.  T.  L.  Feenev,  is 
principal  of  the  state  normal  school  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  Hettie.  the  only  daughter  in  the  family, 
is  now  Mrs.  Skidmore.  of  Portland. 

Reared  in  Williamsburg.  Ohio,  until  his  ninth 
year,  Ralph  Feeney  thereafter  lived  with  his  par- 
ents in  Zanesville,  but  completed  his  education 
at  the  night  high  school  in  Cincinnati.  In  the 
latter  city  he  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  at  the 
Robinson  wagon  works,  but  as  his  health  was 
somewhat  impaired  he  soon  after  removed  to 
Wayne,  Du  Page  county.  III,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  for  two  years.  After  coming  to 
Portland  in  1878  he  went  up  the  Willamette  val- 
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ley  for  a  year,  and  later  bought  a  farm  in  Clack- 
amas county,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  with 
moderate  success.  From  1887  until  1889  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  and  during  1889  and  1890  drove 
a  team  for  the  Oregon  Transfer  Company.  His 
own  transfer  business,  inaugurated  about  this 
time,  has  constantly  increased  in  volume,  and  at 
the  present  time  five  double  and  two  single  teams 
are  required  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the 
enterprise.  The  office  is  located  at  No.  ii4>4 
Front  street,  and  the  concern  is  patronized  by  an 
appreciative  and  paying  trade. 

In  Clackamas  county,  this  state.  Mr.  Feeney 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Louise  Darnielle, 
who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and 
brought  across  the  plains  by  her  parents  when  a 
babe"  Two  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union,  of  whom  Effie  is  a  graduate  of  the  Arm- 
strong Business  College,  and  Nettie  died  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  In  1893  Mr.  Feeney  became  a 
niember  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  has  since  been  very  prominent  in  that 
organization.  He  is  past  master  workman  of 
Upchurch  Lodge  No.  126,  and  at  Salem,  in  1900, 
he  was  elected  grand  master  workman,  serving 
for  one  term.  Mr.  Feeney  was  representative 
to  the  supreme  lodge  which  convened  at  Portland 
in  1902,  and  at  that  time  was  active  on  the  com- 
mittee of  general  entertainment.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  sitting  past  grand  master.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security 
and  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention 
which  assembled  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  in  1898.  Mr. 
Feeney  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  is  otherwise  represented  among  the 
social  and  fraternal  organizations  of  his  adopted 
town.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  never 
taken  an  active  part  at  other  than  voting  times, 
but  may  be  counted  on  to  maintain  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  party.  Of  eminently  social  ten- 
dencies, and  a  firm  believer  in  healthful  sports. 
Air.  Feeney  organized  and  promoted  the  LTp- 
church  baseball  team,  composed  of  members  of 
L'])church  Lodge  exclusively,  and  was  the  first 
team  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  the  manager  there- 
of for  the  first  and  second  seasons.  Popular  and 
highly  esteemed,  Mr.  Feeney  occupies  an  enviable 
place  in  the  community. 


WILLIAM  M.  WATSON.  Through  the 
work  of  practical  artisans  has  come  much  of  the 
rapid  development  of  the  country,  both  east  and 
west,  but  a  fact  worthy  of  note  is  the  settlement 
of  Oregon  largely  by  men  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  use  of  tools  and  even  while  following 
other  lines  of  business  have  used  this  in  the 
advancement  and  upbuilding  of  the  imcultivated 
lands.     Among  these  is  to  be  named  W'illiam  M. 


Watson,  who  died  in  Portland,  April  9,  1891, 
after  a  life  of  practical  fulfillment  of  duties  during 
which  he  won  the  commendation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  by  his  many  sterling  ciualities.  At  one 
time  in  his  life  he  proved  his  intense  loyalty 
for  the  country  of  his  adoption  by  becoming  a 
soldier  and  helping  to  preserve  the  Union  in 
which  he  had  made  his  home. 

Mr.  Watson  was  born  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  April  9,  1837,  his  parents  having  re- 
moved to  that  location  on  account  of  adverse  con- 
ditions in  their  native  country  of  Scotland.  When 
about  fifteen  years  old  Mr.  Watson  left  home 
and  crossing  the  ocean  made  his  home  with  a 
brother  located  in  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.  There, 
with  Matthew  \\'atson,  a  wagon  maker  and 
blacksmith,  he  fotmd  employment  for  some  time, 
the  shop  being  located  in  Clintonville.  Later  he 
removed  to  Appleton,  Wis.,  and  continued  to 
work,  at  the  trade  he  had  learned,  for  a  short 
time,  finally  engaging  with  Benjamin  HoUiday, 
who  conducted  the  pony  express  across  the  plains, 
the  duties  of  Mr.  Watson  being  to  shoe  the  horses 
at  various  points  along  the  route.  Being  taken 
ill  he  left  his  employment  and  went  to  Otterville, 
Mo.,  where  he  worked  for  a  Mr.  Bell  at  black- 
smithing,  eventually  building  a  home  there  and 
remaining  so  located  for  some  time.  In  1859 
he  was  joined  by  his  affianced  wife  and  their  mar- 
riage occurred  in  Boonville,  Mo.,  where  he  was  lo- 
cated at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war.  Manfully  resisting  the  efforts  made  to  force 
him  into  the  ranks  of  the  Confederate  army,  Mr. 
Watson  made  his  escape  from  the  southern  of- 
ficers by  firing  an  engine  into  St.  Louis,  from 
which  city  he  made  his  way  back  to  Wisconsin, 
there  enlisting  as  corporal  in  Company  G,  Forty- 
sixth  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  \'olunteer  Infantry. 
He  was  mustered  in  February  25,  1865,  at  Osh- 
kosh,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  At  its  close 
he  returned  to  \\'isconsin  and  began  making 
buggies,  but  on  account  of  injuries  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  this  business.  Having  read 
and  heard  much  of  the  western  lands,  he  decided 
to  make  the  trip  across  the  plains,  and  disposing 
of  his  property  he  took  his  family  to  California, 
a  little  later  coming  north  and  locating  in  Salem, 
Marion  county.  Ore.,  where  he  found  steady  em- 
ployment for  a  year  as  a  mechanic.  He  then 
went  to  Klamath  Indian  Reservation  as  a  black- 
smith and  remained  there  until  the  close  of  the 
Modoc  war,  when  he  once  more  located  in  Cali- 
fornia and  secured  employment  in  various  ma- 
chine shops  of  the  state.  Afterward  he  was  em- 
ployed as  manager  of  the  construction  gang  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  later  being  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  roadmaster,  in  which 
three  years'  service  he  made  his  home  at  Truckee. 
Returning  once  more  to  Oregon  he  located  in 
Portland  and  the  year   1871   made  his  home  in 
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Salem,  thence  becoming  a  resident  of  Klamath 
Indian  Agency,  where  he  remained  until  1876. 
Going  south,  he  visited  for  a  time  in  Reno,  Nev., 
when  he  again  worked  in  the  machine  shops  of 
California,  where  he  repaired  quartz  wagons  for 
as  long  a  time  as  his  health  would  permit,  later 
working  on  the  old  Central  Pacific  Railroad  until 
the  fall  of  1879.  Locating  in  Portland  he  became 
employed  in  placing  switches  on  the  Oregon  & 
California  Railroad  and  also  on  the  Northern 
P^acific  Railroad,  later  assuming  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  construction  of  the  Narrow 
Gauge,  in  which  latter  work  he  remained  until 
the  road  was  completed.  He  then  went  to  Astoria 
to  work  on  the  road  to  be  built  through  the 
Chehalem  country,  and  in  the  business  of  clearing 
up  a  landslide  he  took  a  severe  cold  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Watson  united  him  with 
JNIiss  Emma  Murphy,  a  native  of  Clintonville, 
Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  in  which  location  the  ro- 
mance of  the  two  had  begun.  Of  the  two  chil- 
dren which  blessed  their  union  William  Eddy 
was  born  in  Wisconsin,  in  1863,  and  after  his 
marriage  in  Portland  he  located  in  Monte  Cristo, 
(Jre.,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  locomotive 
engineer,  while  at  the  present  time  he  is  living 
in  Portland;  and  Irwin  S.  was  born  in  1869, 
married  in  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  is  now  an  expert 
accountant  located  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.  Both 
sons  were  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  in  addition  to  which  the 
elder  took  a  course  in  the  Portland  Business  Col- 
lege. The  home  in  which  Mrs.  Watson  now 
resides  consists  of  about  an  acre  of  land  and  a 
neat  dwelling,  the  place  having  been  purchased 
with  one  house  upon  it  while  another  was  later 
erected  upon  the  corner  of  Sandy  Road  and  Six- 
teenth street.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr. 
Watson  was  identified  with  the  Royal  Arch 
Masons  and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


DANIEL  M.  McLAUCHLAN.  The  family 
represented  by  Chief  of  Police  McLauchlan  of 
Portland  came  from  Scotland,  where  the  name 
was  originally  spelled  MacLachlan.  His  father. 
Alexander,  was  born  in  Argyleshire,  and  became 
a  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Glasgow  &  South- 
western Railroad.  In  1855  he  brought  his  wife. 
Emily  (Campbell)  McLauchlan.  and  three  chil- 
dren to  America,  settling  in  Hamilton,  Canada. 
There  his  death  occurred  when  he  was  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  wife,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Donald  Campbell,  a  farmer  of  Inverness, 
also  died  in  Flamilton.  One  of  their  sons,  Alex- 
ander, is  a  commercial  traveler  in  Ontario.  The 
youngest  of  their  three  children.  Daniel  M..  was 
born  in  .Ayrshire,  .'Scotland.  October  31.  1854. 
and  was  onlv  a  \e^r  old  when  the  family  crossed 


the  ocean  to  Canada.  In  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  Hamilton  he  received  fair  advantages. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Great  West- 
ern Railroad  shops  at  Hamilton,  where  he  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years.  During  1878  he 
came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  settling  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  spent  six  months  in  an  iron  foundry. 
Next  going  to  Seattle,  then  a  new  and  small 
town,  he  was  employed  on  the  Seattle  &  Walla 
\\'alla  road,  a  short  line  of  twenty-one  miles,  ex- 
tending to  the  coal  mines.  First  as  a  machinist, 
then  as  an  engineer,  he  rendered  efficient  service 
to  the  company,  but  finally  resigned  in  order  to 
remove  to  Oregon.  During  February  of  1880  he 
came  to  The  Dalles,  where  he  engaged  as  a  ma- 
chinist in  the  shops  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company. 

Coming  to  Portland  in  1882,  Mr.  McLauchlan 
was  employed  as  engineer  in  the  construction  of 
the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 
After  a  year  he  went  to  Montana  in  the  same 
capacity  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  Returning  to  Portland,  he  became 
foreman  in  the  Albina  machine  shops,  after 
which  he  was  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Ter- 
minal Company,  first  as  foreman,  then  as  master 
mechanic.  A  later  position  was  that  of  master 
mechanic  in  the  shops  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  in  Albina.  In  1892  he  re- 
signed these  positions  and  became  superintendent 
of  the  Union  Power  Company,  owners  of  a  large 
plant  in  the  north  part  of  Portland.  This  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  plant  was  burned  down 
some  six  years  later.  July  i,  1898,  Mayor  Mason 
appointed  him  chief  of  police,  which  office  he  has 
since  held,  having  in  the  meantime  reorganized 
the  police  department  until  it  is  now  one  of  the 
best-equipped  in  the  west.  A  fair  indication  of 
the  splendid  condition  of  Portland  morally  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  city  has  the 
smallest  police  force  in  the  L^nited  States,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  town ;  yet  it  has  been 
proved  that  this  force  is  amply  able  to  maintain 
a  satisfactory  supervision  of  the  place. 

The  marriage  of  Chief  McLauchlan  united 
him  with  Miss  N.  V.  Ladd,  who  was  born  in 
Portland,  her  parents  having  been  pioneers  here 
from  A'irginia.  They  are  the  parents  of  three 
children,  Harold,  Agnes  and  Arthur.  While 
making  his  home  in  Albina,  a  suburb  of  Portland, 
Chief  McLauchlan  served  as  mayor  for  three 
successive  terms.  In  Portland  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  police  commissioners  in  1894  and 
i8(;5,  and  in  the  last  year  served  as  president 
of  the  board.  First  and  last  a  Republican,  his 
sup]5ort  is  always  given  to  this  party  and  its 
principles,  and  for  several  years  he  rendered 
helpful  -service  as  a  member  of  the  county  com- 
mittee. Though  not  connected  with  any  denom- 
ination, he  is  a  contributor  to  the  work  of  the 
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Episcopal  Churcli  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  with 
which  his  wife  is  identified.  Fraternally  he  is 
associated  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective 
"(Jrcler  of  Elks,  and  in  Masonry  was  once  a 
member  of  the  lodge  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  later 
becoming  a  charter  member  of  Albina  Lodge  No. 
103,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  was  raised  to  the  Royal 
Arch  degree  in  Portland  Chapter  No.  3,  in  the 
work  of  which  he  has  maintained  an  interest. 


publican.  Having  never  married,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
lives  with  his  father  and  mother  in  their  home  in 
Oregon  City.  In  the  family  also  are  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  William.  Robert,  Jennie,  David,  John, 
Samuel,  Henry,  and  Maggie. 


JAMES  WILKINSON.  An  industry  which 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  Oregon  City  is  that  of 
James  Wilkinson,  whose  hothouses  and  nursery 
are  advantageously  located  along  the  track  of  the 
east  side  electric  line,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clackamas  river.  From  this  well  conducted  re- 
pository of  flowers,  plants  and  vegetables 
are  sent  out  to  the  markets  of  Oregon  City  and 
Portland  carnations  in  their  greatest  variety  and 
excellence,  as  well  as  all  standard  and  generally 
demanded  flowers.  During  the  winter  season 
an  additional  source  of  profit  is  created  from  the 
lettuce  trade  in  Portland,  to  which  city  are  sent 
large  quantities  of  this  refreshing  vegetable,  for 
which  the  grower  receives  exceptionally  good 
prices. 

A  native  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
born  October  24,  1870,  and  is  a  son  of  Robert  and 
Martha  (Patterson)  Wilkinsoii,  natives  of  Ire- 
land. Robert  Wilkinson  arrived  in  America 
when  this  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Civil 
war,  and,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  eighteen  years, 
started  out  upon  a  career  of  gratifying  success. 
At  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  found  various  kinds  of  em- 
])loyment  for  a  few  years,  and  after  coming  to 
Oregon  became  identified  with  the  Portland 
Flour  Mills,  with  which  he  is  still  connected. 
His  son,  James,  the  oldest  of  his  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters,  was  educated  principally  in  the 
public  schools  of  Oregon  City,  and,  like  his  fa- 
ther, was  employed  in  the  Portland  Flour  Mills. 
where  he  learned  to  be  a  practical  miller.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  and  a  half  years  spent  with  this 
concern  he  became  interested  in  floriculture  and 
started  up  a  business  in  1895,  which  he  left  in 
charge  of  his  brothers,  one  of  whom,  Samuel,  is 
still  interested  with  him  in  business,  although 
Robert  is  elsewhere  employed. 

It  was  not  until  1901  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  ter- 
minated his  association  with  the  milling  concern 
and  assumed  entire  control  of  his  hothouses,  of 
which  he  has  five,  built  after  the  most  approved 
l)lans.  His  business  sagacity  and  tliorough 
knowledge  of  his  interesting  occupation  have 
contributed  to  a  success  of  which  any  one  might 
be  proud,  and  have  won  him  a  patronage  grati- 
fying to  so  enter])rising  and  worthy  a  citizen. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  identified  with  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  and  in  political  affiliation  is  a  Re- 


RUFUS  WAGGENER,  postmaster  of  Hills- 
boro,  and  proprietor  of  the  Tualatin  Hotel,  was 
born  in  Johnson  county,  Ind.,  November  5,  1842, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Marion 
county,  Iowa.  His  parents,  J.  S.  and  Malinda 
(Allen)  Waggener,  were  natives  respectively  of 
Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  his  paternal  grand- 
father, J.  B.  Waggener,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  died  in  Monroe  county,  Ind..  whither  he  had 
removed  from  Kentucky.  The  family  claims 
German  descent.  J.  S.  Waggener  was  a  car- 
penter and  builder  in  Indiana,  and  in  1846 
changed  his  home  to  the  vicinity  of  Kno.xville, 
Marion  county,  Iowa,  where  he  continued  to  fol- 
low the  builder's  trade,  and  there  he  was  post- 
master for  four  years.  Tlie  year  1875  witnessed 
his  removal  to  Oregon,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home,  and  for  six  years  he  served  as  treas- 
urer of  Washington  county.  Mrs.  Waggener 
died  after  coming  to  the  west.  Eleven  children 
were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waggener,  and  of 
these  the  five  living  are  on  the  coast,  Rufus  being 
the  oldest  child  in  the  family.  Four  of  the  sons 
served  in  the  Civil  war,  and  of  these  J.  B.  served 
in  the  same  company  as  did  his  brother  Rufus. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pearl  River,  Miss., 
and  died  in  Andersonville  prison.  Willis  served 
in  the  Ninth  Iowa  Cavalry,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  Horticulture  in  Vancouver.  Huston  served 
in  the  Fifteenth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  died  in  Yam- 
hill county.  Ore. 

Into  the  otherwise  uneventful  youth  of  Rufus 
\Vaggener  came  the  opportunity  to  serve  his 
country  during  the  Civil  war,  and  with  the  first 
call  to  arms.  May  27,  1861,  he  volunteered  in 
Company  B,  Third  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  and 
was  mustered  in  at  Keokuk.  His  regiment  was 
sent  to  guard  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
and  the  north  Missouri  roads  until  Grant's  army 
was  ready  to  go  south,  after  which  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Shiloh,  Corinth,  flatchie 
River,  siege  of  \^cksburg  and  the  battle  of  Jack- 
son, and  then  joined  the  Banks  expedition  up  the 
Red  river.  He  was  nnistered  out  at  Davenport 
June  18,  1864,  and  forthwith  returned  to  his 
former  interests  in  Marion  county.  Iowa,  Tlie 
same  year  he  was  married  in  Knoxville  to  .\nna 
l'>.  Bailey,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  of  this  union 
were  born  eight  children,  five  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing: Lura:  .Xdella  W.,  now  Mrs.  C.  E.  Kindt, 
of  Portland;  Lena,  the  wife  of  ( ).  ?'.  Gates,  of 
llillsboro:  and  Dorr  P..,  and  Wilnia,  residing  at 
home.     After   his  marriage   Mr.   Waggener  ap- 
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plied  his  trade  of  plasterer  until  1872,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  located  in  Washington  county, 
Ore.,  where  he  farmed  with  considerable  success 
for  ten  years.  In  1882  he  bought  the  Tualatin 
Hotel,  which  was  enlarged  and  refurnished,  and 
of  which  he  has  since  been  proprietor  and  man- 
ager. 

A  Republican  in  political  affiliation,  Mr.  Wag- 
gener  has  been  quite  active  in  local  undertakings, 
and  has  served  as  postmaster  ever  since  his  ap- 
pointment by  President  McKinley  in  (Jctober, 
itjoo.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  \'eterans  As- 
sociation, and  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Wash- 
ington Count}'  \'eterans  Association.  He  is  also 
identified  with  General  Ransom  Post  No.  69,  G. 
A.  R.,  of  Hillsboro,  of  which  he  was  commander 
for  two  terms,  and  has  served  as  aide  on  the  staff 
of  the  department  commander.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  Tuality  Lodge  No.  6,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M..  having  joined  the  Masons  in  Knoxville, 
Iowa,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Star. 


JEFF.  W.  HAYES.  Among  the  many  men 
of  Portland  who  have  proven  their  powers  and 
capabilities  is  to  be  named  Jeft'.  W.  Hayes,  one 
who  really  stands  alone  in  the  success  which  he 
has  achieved,  for  few  have  had  so  great  an  ob- 
stacle as  he,  and  it  is  the  exceptional  man  who 
meets  it  with  the  cheerful  courage  which  has  dis- 
tinguished this  worthy  pioneer.  Deprived  of 
sight  Mr.  Hayes  still  lives  among  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  business  life,  and  with  a  keen, 
quick  intelligence,  and  frank,  gentle  nature,  he 
meets  with  a  financial  success  and  makes  many 
friends.  Since  losing  his  sight  he  has  established 
the  Hasty  Messenger  and  Express  Company, 
which  from  a  modest  beginning  has  grown  to  re- 
munerative proportions,  the  selection  of  the 
name  being  a  happy  thought,  since  it  is  sug- 
gestive of  celerity  and  go  and  is  amply  carried 
out  iij  the  well  equipped  and  up-to-date  business 
which  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Hayes'  energy  and 
effort.  In  addition  to  a  business  venture,  or 
more  correctly  speaking,  before  the  same,  Mr. 
Hayes  has  gained  a  place  in  the  literary  world 
since  the  occurrence  of  his  misfortune,  in  the 
composition  and  successful  publication  of  a  book, 
known  as  Tales  of  the  Sierras,  a  success  both 
financially  and  in  a  literary  way.  But  beyond 
and  above  all  this  is  the  manner  in  which  this 
misfortune  has  been  borne,  with  patience,  cour- 
age and  fortitude,  taking  up  the  burden  of  daily 
dark,  deprived  of  the  most  precious  gift  of  life 
he  is  yet  a  useful,  happy  man.  marking  his  path- 
way with  the  sweet  and  lasting  influence  of  a 
character  which  rises  above  the  carping  cares  of 
every-day  living.  Portland  is  proud  to  claim 
him  as  one  of  her  representative  men,  and  as 
such  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  west. 


Mr.  Hayes  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March 
30,  1858,  the  representative  of  an  old  Irish  fam- 
ily. His  grandfather,  Patrick  Henry  Hayes, 
was  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  was  a  school 
teacher  there,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  mar- 
ried and  brought  his  family  across  the  ocean  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  died  in  1873.  His  son, 
William  Henry,  the  father  of  our  Mr.  Hayes, 
was  also  born  in  Limerick,  Ireland,  and  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Cleveland,  where  in 
manhood  he  became  a  boot  and  shoe  merchant, 
remaining  so  engaged  until  1871,  when  he  en- 
tered politics.  His  first  official  position  was  city 
assessor,  the  same  being  maintained  creditably 
for  ten  years,  after  which  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  and  served  initil  1895,  when  he  re- 
signed on  account  of  advanced  age.  He  then 
retired  permanently  from  the  busy  cares  of  life, 
but  having  always  been  an  active  and  energetic 
man  the  different  mode  of  life  is  supposed  to 
have  materially  hastened  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  October,  1896,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  characteristics,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
in  Cleveland  for  his  great  honesty  and  integrity. 
He  married  Mary  Elizabeth  Henry,  who  was 
born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Douglas  Henry,  also  a  native  of  Aber- 
deen. He  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  was 
transferred  to  a  parish  in  County  Armagh,  Ire- 
land, where  he  served  as  clergyman  until  his 
death  in  1868.  Mrs.  Hayes  met  her  husband 
while  she  was  on  a  visit  to  a  sister  in  London, 
after  a  brief  courtship  becoming  his  wife  and 
coming  with  him  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was 
already  launched  in  business.  She  died  in  that 
city,  in  October.  1900.  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, the  third  oldest  being  Jeff.  W.,  of  this 
review ;  the  others  are,  James  Douglas,  who  is 
proprietor  of  the  Hayes  Structural  Iron  Works, 
of  Cleveland :  William  Henry,  who  is  superin- 
tendent of  a  plumbing  and  heating  establishment 
of  Chicago ;  Frank,  who  is  the  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan state  representative  for  Arbuckle  &  Co.,  of 
New  York ;  and  Thomas  J.,  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  R.  G.  Dun  Company,  but  is  now 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Drop 
Forge  Company. 

The  boyhood  of  Jeff.  W.  Hayes  was  spent  in 
Cleveland,  his  education  being  received  in  St. 
John's  Seminary  and  St.  Mary's  Academy  of 
that  city,  and  through  application  and  industry 
he  had  attained  an  excellent  position  in  his  grade, 
when  at  fourteen  he  put  aside  his  school  work  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  that  which  was  to  be  his 
life  work.  During  previous  vacations  he  had 
learned  telegraphy  in  a  degree  sufficient  to  hold 
a  position  as  operator,  soon  taking  the  position 
of  night  operator  for  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  at 
Northeast,  Pa.,  and  continued  with  that  road  at 
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various  stations  along  the  route  to  ButTalo,  X.  Y. 
In  1874  he  went  to  Iowa  with  the  old  Pacific  & 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  as  associate  press 
operator,  which  position  he  held  for  six  months, 
when  he  returned  to  Cleveland.  For  some  time 
thereafter  he  served  as  operator  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  for  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  later  he  operated  in  St.  Louis  and 
Omaha.  In  1877  he  came  farther  west,  locating 
in  A'irginia  City,  Nev.,  as  operator  for  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  and  a  year  later 
helped  to  organize  the  Nevada  &  California  Tel- 
egraph Company,  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  telegraph  line  from  Carson  City  to 
Bodie,  Cal.  Eighteen  months  later  he  made  a 
small  fortune  as  one-third  owner  of  the  Great 
Sierra  Mine,  which  was  sold  for  $100,000,  and 
with  his  share  of  the  profits  he  began  to  specu- 
late on  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  and  like 
many  others  he  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  government  and  the 
Western  L^nion  Telegraph  Company,  as  man- 
ager of  the  military  telegraph  in  Arizona,  during 
the  Apache  war  in  1881.  and  was  located  at  Ft. 
Willcox,  Ft.  Grant,  Camp  Thomas  and  Ft. 
Bowie  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco.  March  20,  1882,  he 
came  to  Portland  and  accepted  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Western  I'nion  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, remaining  in  their  employ  until  1889,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  like  position  with  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Company,  also  of  this  city. 
Until  1894  he  was  identified  with  this  company, 
and  was  then  overwhelmed  with  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  losing  his  sight.  Not  utterly  cast 
down,  Mr.  Hayes  of  a  necessity  resigned  his  po- 
sition and  at  once  began  the  effort  to  find  a  phy- 
sician who  could  restore  his  sight,  but  though  he 
traveled  in  various  eastern  states  seeking  the 
best  medical  advice  until  he  had  spent  his  entire 
fortune,  amounting  to  more  than  $30,000,  he  was 
unsuccessful,  and  was  forced  to  admit  the  one 
defeat  of  his  life.  He  has  since  made  it  one  of 
his  greatest  successes,  through  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  borne  and  conquered  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  position. 

Compelled  to  seek  employment,  and  taken  tn 
Cleveland  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1896,  the 
following  year  he  located  there,  where  he  set  his 
energies  to  work  to  learn  the  typewriter,  and  a 
year  later  he  became  associate  press  operator  for 
the  Cleveland  Plaindcalcr.  Six  months  later  he 
resigned  and  sought  again  the  west,  wherein  he 
had  enjoyed  much  of  prosperity  and  ])ractical 
living,  in  Portland  seeking  a  position  of  similar 
nature  on  the  Ores:ouian.  There  being  no  va- 
cancy he  gave  up  the  attempt  and  instead  wrote 
and  liublished  his  book,  known  as  Tales  of  the 
Sierras,  which  has  met  with  a  wide  circulation. 
copies  of  the  book  being  sent  to  every  cable  sta- 


tion and  office  in  the  world  through  the  interest 
of  the  late  John  W.  JNIackay,  a  former  employer 
of  Jilr.  Hayes.  In  March,  1901,  Mr.  Hayes 
established  the  Hasty  Messenger  and  Express 
Company,  which  has  now  about  thirty  miles  of 
private  wire  in  the  city,  communicating  with 
every  part,  all  of  which  is  superintended  and 
managed  by  himself,  the  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business,  which  has  grown  to  its  present  lucra- 
tive proportions  through  the  keen  intelligence 
and  management  of  Mr.  Hayes.  In  this  short 
time  the  business  has  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  is  now  an  established  and  secure  enter- 
prise. 

In  1898  ;Mr.  Hayes  married  in  Chicago,  111., 
Miss  Eva  L.  G.  Stroud,  who  was  born  in  Salem, 
Ore.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon 
George  M.  Stroud,  of  Portland,  whose  sketch 
appears  on  another  page  of  this  work.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Hayes  was  Annie  Jordan,  the 
representative  of  an  old  French  Huguenot  fam- 
ily, and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Alexandre  Dumas. 
She  makes  her  home  at  No.  55  East  Fourteenth 
street,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  hale  and 
heart}-,  religiously  being  a  member  of  the 
I'riends'  Society.  Being  left  an  orphan  she  was 
reared  by  Benjamin  Ladd,  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
have  been  born  two  children :  Benjamin  Ladd, 
who  is  four  years  old,  and  Evangeline,  four 
months  old.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  a 
stanch  Republican,  though  his  father  was  a 
Democrat,  and  though  never  desiring  official  rec- 
ognition he  has  done  his  part  in  bringing  about 
the  best  of  legislation,  municipal  and  state.  In- 
terested in  the  material  advancement  of  the  city, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  an  active  and  influential 
man  in  all  business  enterprises  of  the  city. 
Though  beset  with  a  misfortune  that  would  have 
incapacitated  the  majority  of  men  Mr.  Hayes 
has  made  it  subservient  to  his  happiness  and  ma- 
terial welfare,  his  home  and  his  business  speak- 
ing eloquently  of  the  character  of  the  man  who 
has  made  his  wav  against  such  an  obstacle. 


R.  COX.  What  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  farm  properties  in  Columbia  countv  is 
owned  by  R.  Cox,  who,  after  seventeen  years  as 
bookkeeper  for  a  sawmill  concern  in  St.  flelens. 
is  now  living  a  practically  retired  life.  While  to 
the  optimistic  mind  it  is  possible  to  construe  all 
misfortune  into  rational  discipline,  and  even  in- 
centive to  large  accomplishment,  the  recipient  of 
adverse  fortune  is  everywhere  to  be  commended 
win.)  has  the  strength  of  mind  to  bring  order  out 
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of  chaos,  and  light  and  sweetness  out  of  darkness. 
Way  back  in  his  home  in  Canada  Mr.  Cox  met 
with  an  accident  which  physically  incapacitated 
him  for  many  kinds  of  arduous  work,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance has  never  been  allowed  to  interfere 
with  a  continuous  self  improvement,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  those  gracious  and  humanitarian 
and  mentally  pleasing  traits  which  win  the  friend- 
ship of  many  and  the  regard  of  all. 

A  native  of  Andover,  Hampshire,  England, 
Mr.  Cox  was  born  June  30,  1843,  h'*  ancestors 
having  made  their  home  in  that  country  for  sev- 
eral generations.  His  father,  a  plumber,  painter 
and  gilder,  established  his  business  in  England  as 
long  ago  as  1828,  and  was  accounted  a  master 
workman  in  his  line,  also  a  man  of  force  of  char- 
acter and  commendable  characteristics.  His  son 
started  out  to  make  his  own  living  when  thirteen 
years  of  age,  for  a  number  of  years  following 
the  iickle  fortunes  of  the  sea.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1861,  he  came  to  this  country,  locat- 
ing in  Canada,  where  he  engaged  as  a  shipping 
clerk  for  three  years.  He  then  became  interested 
in  railroading  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
Company,  and  in  1873  met  with  the  accident  on 
the  road  which  rendered  him  a  cripple  for  life. 
When  sufficiently  recovered  he  served  for  three 
years  as  station  agent  at  Danby,  and  in  1877 
pulled  up  Canadian  stakes  and  located  in  St. 
Helens,  Ore.  As  an  expert  bookkeeper  he  was 
fortunately  appreciated  by  the  sawmill  concern 
which  availed  themselves  of  his  services  for  sev- 
enteen years,  during  which  time  he  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  general  upbuilding  of  his 
adopted  town. 

As  a  stanch  and  uncompromising  Republican 
Mr.  Cox  has  promoted  the  interests  of  his  party 
as  county  treasurer,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
for  three  consecutive  terms  of  two  vears  each. 
He  was  appointed  county  judge  and  served  for 
two  years,  and  he  has  just  completed  a  four  years' 
term  as  justice  of  the  peace.  August  30,  1868, 
Mr.  Cox  was  united  in  marriage  with  Anna 
Muckle  and  of  this  union  there  were  born  five 
children,  of  whom  Walter  R.  lives  in  Colorado; 
Alice  E.  is  the  wife  of  D.  Davis,  of  Oregon  City ; 
James  C.  is  in  Republic,  Wash. ;  Emily  AT.  is  the 
wife  of  F.  L.  Clair,  of  Portland ;  and  Frederick 
Charles  is  deceased.  Besides  his  farm,  which 
consists  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  which  has  been 
finely  developed  and  equipped,  Mr.  Cox  owns 
considerable  town  property,  all  of  which  evi- 
dences his  sagacity  in  investment,  and  his  ability 
to  improve  whatever  of  opportunity  has  come 
his  wav  in  the  great  west. 


GEORGE  F.  MOECK.  No  name  in  Rainier 
carries  with  it  greater  influence  than  does  that 
of  George  F.   Moeck,  one  of  the  most  substan- 


tial and  reliable  of  the  German-Americans  who 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Columbia  county. 
Mr.  Moeck  was  born  in  that  fertile  and  historical 
part  of  the  empire  of  Germany  known  as  Wur- 
temberg,  March  25,  1837,  his  ancestors  having 
lived  in  that  principality  for  many  years. 

Equipped  with  a  farm  training  and  common 
school  education,  Mr.  Moeck  came  to  America 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  or  in  1854,  settling 
in  Summit  county,  Ohio,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment at  divers  occupations  for  four  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Missouri  and  worked  at 
coopering  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  during 
the  Pike's  Peak  excitement  became  interested  in 
mining  in  that  region.  Not  entirely  realizing  his 
mining  expectations  he  went  to  Montana  in  1864, 
remaining  in  that  state  and  mining  with  ups  and 
downs  of  success  and  failure  until  1871.  After 
removing  to  Oregon  he  settled  in  Rainier,  and 
in  order  to  get  a  start  and  identify  himself  with 
the  community  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  about 
a  year.  From  that  time  until  1898  he  was  in- 
terested in  a  general  merchandise  business,  after 
which  he  took  up  a  homestead,  added  to  it,  and 
now  owns  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
adjoining  Rainier.  He  is  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  dairying,  has  made  many  fine  im- 
provements on  his  place,  and  at  present  has  about 
forty-five  acres   under  cultivation. 

In  1892  Mr.  Moeck  laid  out  what  is  known 
as  Moeck's  addition,  and  which  comprises  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  town.  He  has  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  rural  homes  of  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  his  home  and  farm  have  all 
of  the  advantages  of  the  town  and  country,  a 
truly  unrivalled  location.  In  1873  Mr.  Moeck 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Margaret  J.  Gil- 
breath,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  this  county. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  James  C.  and  Sarah  A. 
(Tigard)  Gilbreath,  natives  of  Washington 
county.  Ark.  After  coming  to  Columbia  countv 
in  1852  they  lived  on  their  claim  at  Reuben  on 
the  Columbia.  They  have  six  children  :  William 
P.,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.;  Margaret  J.;  Cyrus  H., 
in  Alaska ;  Milton  I.,  of  Rainier ;  Emily  A  ,  wife 
of  J.  K.  Bourne  of  Columbia  county;  and  John 
C,   of   Rainier. 

Mr.  and  i\Irs.  Moeck  have  six  children :  Eliza- 
beth E.,  of  Portland  ;  Grace  A.,  at  home  ;  George 
F.,  also  at  home;  Anna  K, ;  Mabel  B. ;  and 
Marion  C.  Ever  since  his  first  voting  days  Mr. 
Moeck  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics. 
and  has  never  swerved  from  his  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party.  He  is  active  also  frater- 
nally, and  has  passed  all  of  the  chairs  of  the 
Masonic  order.  He  is  liberal  in  all  of  his  ten- 
dencies, and  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
many  opportunities  for  business  and  home- 
making  in  this  part  of  the  great  northwest.     Air. 
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Moeck  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  are 
privileged  to  associate  with  him  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever. 


GEN.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  BURKE.  An 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  military  career 
of  Gen.  Daniel  Webster  Burke,  a  retired  officer 
of  the  United  States  'army  residing  in  Portland, 
is  best  gained  from  a  resume  of  his  exceptional 
services  found  in  the  records  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  For  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  seek  distinction  in  the  world 
of  strife,  it  may  be  said  that  neither  inheritance, 
early  example,  or  any  particular  outside  induce- 
ment had  aught  to  do  in  fashioning  the  ten- 
dencies of  General  Burke.  Rather  he  stepped 
into  a  waiting  niche  among  the  tents  and  arma- 
ment of  the  country,  and  under  fire  developed 
the  capabilities  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
fitted. 

From  mercantile  and  maufacturing  ancestors, 
Mr.  Burke  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
April  22,  1841,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in 
his  native  town.  His  father.  Richard,  was  en- 
gaged in  business  for  many  years  in  New  Haven, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  enlisted 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  Connecticut  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, but  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Hudson  was 
severely  wounded  and  finally  discharged.  To 
himself  and  wife,  Margaret  (Howard)  Burke, 
who  also  died  in  Connecticut,  were  born  several 
children,  of  whom  Daniel  W.  was  the  oldest. 

June  10,  1858,  Daniel  Webster  Burke,  then 
seventeen  years  and  three  months  old,  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  army,  Second  United 
States  Infantry,  and  was  sent  to  Minnesota  and 
Nebraska,  in  the  latter  state  being  located  prin- 
cipally at  Fort  Kearney.  According  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Loyal  Legion,  General  Burke  was 
appointed  corporal  in  1859,  sergeant  and  first 
sergeant  in  1861,  second  lieutenant  July  18, 
1862,  first  lieutenant  July  2,  1863,  captain  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Infantry  January  22,  1867,  was 
transferred  to  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  July  22, 
1869,  was  made  major  of  the  Twenty-third  In- 
fantry August  13,  1894,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Eleventh  Infantry  December  2,  1897,  colonel  of 
the  Seventeenth  Infantry  September  8,  1899, 
brigadier-general  October  20,  1899,  and  was  re- 
tired from  the  service  October  21,  1899.  He 
was  brevetted  captain,  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service,  and 
was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor  for  gallant 
and  distinguished  service  at  Shephardstown 
Ford,  September  20.    1862. 

General  Burke  was  wounded  in  the  battles  of 
Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  .August  10.  1861  :  at  this 
battle  he  was  taken  jirisoner  and  subsequently 
was  exchanged.    He  was  also  wounded  at  Gaines 


Mills,  \'a.,  June  26,  1862,  and  at  Gettysburg, 
Pa.,  July  2,  1863.  He  participated  in  the  battles 
of  ]\Ialvern  Hill,  \'a. ;  Antietam,  Md. ;  and  the 
Second  Bidl  Run ;  and  in  all  battles  and  en- 
gagements has  been  officially  mentioned.  At 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  he  commanded 
a  company  of  the  Second  United  States  In- 
fantry, also  at  Chancellorsville,  \'a.,  and  Get- 
tysburg, during  which  latter  engagement  he  was 
severel}'  wounded  and  placed  on  mustering  duty 
in  Philadelphia.  The  general  has  received  offi- 
cial thanks  from  Generals  Thomas  and  Duncan 
for  meritorious  services  in  Tennessee  during  the 
reconstruction  period,  during  which  time  he  dis- 
played great  tact  and  sagacity  in  bringing  about 
order  and  maintaining  discipline. 

In  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  General  Burke 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Fourteenth  In- 
fantr)'.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  he 
received  the  official  thanks  of  the  commanding 
officer,  General  Crook.  In  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican war  he  participated  in  the  engagement  at 
Hormigueros  and  at  Las  Marias  in  Porto  Rico, 
in  August,  1898,  and  was  commander  at  the 
latter  battle.  In  the  annual  report  of  General 
Miles  to  the  secretary  of  war  in  1898,  Gen. 
Theodore  Schwan's  report  of  the  battles  of  Hor- 
migueros and  Las  Marias  has  the  following  to 
say  of  General  Burke : 

"I  wish  to  bear  testimony  to  the  excellent 
conduct  of  this  reconnoissance  (preceding  the 
battle  of  Las  Marias)  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burke,  an  officer  of  large  experience  and  ripe 
judgment,  well  fitted  by  his  sterling  qualities 
and  fine  professional  equipment  for  high  com- 
mand, and  I  cordially  join  in  commending  the 
officers  he  specially  mentions  as  worthy  of 
praise." 

General  Burke  was  elected  a  companion  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Commandery 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  September  19,  1866, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Commandery  of  the 
state  of  Oregon  August  6,  1900.  In  the  No- 
vember following  his  retirement  from  the  serv- 
ice General  Burke  removed  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  spent  the  winter,  but  owing  to  im- 
paired health,  came  to  Portland  in  April,  1900, 
■where  he  has  erected  a  beautiful  residence  near 
the  corner  of  Twentieth  and  White  streets. 

In  Georgetown,  D.  C  General  Burke  married 
Sarah  J.  McBride,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  of  this  union  there  has  been  liorn  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  R.  In  addition  to  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  Loyal  Legion  General  Burke  is 
also  a  member  of  ^^'infield  S.  Hancock  Post 
No.  259.  G.  A.  R..  of  New  York  City.  Re- 
ligiously he  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  fortv-two  \ears  General  Burke  was  a  soldier 
in  the  United  States  army,  and  no  more  gallant 
defender  of  the  flag  ever  slept  under  a  blanket 
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or  led  a  battalion  to  victor)-.  He  is  a  splendid 
disciplinarian,  and  though  stern  in  demeanor, 
and  unyielding  as  adamant  in  times  of  stress  and 
danger,  has  a  heart  of  gold,  and  personal  char- 
acteristics which  retain  indefinitely  his  closest 
friends. 


GEN.  HENRY  AlELDRUM,  surveyor  gen- 
eral of  Oregon,  and  typical  representative 
of  western  energy  and  resourcefulness,  was 
born  in  Pacific  county,  Wash.,  then  Ore- 
gon territory.  November  5,  1852,  and  comes 
of  a  family  established  in  Kentucky  by  his 
paternal  grandfather,  John,  who  came  from  the 
North  of  Ireland.  John  Meldrum,  Jr.,  the  father 
of  Henry,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1808,  and  in 
his  youth  learned  the  stone  cutter's  trade.  In 
his  native  state  he  married  Susan  Cox,  who  was 
born  in  Tennessee  in  181 7,  and  who  is  now  living 
in  Oregon  City  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  hale  and 
hearty,  and  with  vivid  memories  of  her  jaunt 
across  the  plains  with  her  husband  and  four 
children  in  1845.  John  Meldrum  settled  in  Waldo 
Hills,  Marion  county,  and  at  that  time,  in  1845, 
there  had  been  no  survey  of  the  country,  and  the 
wildness  and  desolation  were  marked  indeed. 
Leaving  his  family  in  the  new  home,  now  some- 
what organized,  he  departed  for  the  mines  of 
California  in  '49,  experiencing  there  many  ad- 
ventures and  hardships,  among  which  was  a  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Rocky  Point,  in  which  contest 
ten  or  twelve  well  armed  men  lost  their  lives, 
and  the  whole  party  were  robbed.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  calamity  Mr.  Meldrum  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful as  a  miner,  and  when,  one  year  later,  in 
1850,  he  returned  to  his  waiting  wife  and  children 
in  Waldo  Hills,  he  had  something  with  which  to 
console  them  for  the  loneliness  during  his  absence. 
In  185 1  he  located  on  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Pacific  county.  Wash., 
and  in  1856  removed  to  Oregon  City,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  of  stone  cutter  and  contractor 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1889,  at  the  age 
of  over  four  score  and  two  years.  He  was  a 
Whig  in  the  old  days,  but  after  the  war  cast  his 
vote  for  Republican  candidates.  There  are  now 
living  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  the 
children  born  to  himself  and  wife,  and  of  these, 
John  W.,  a  civil  engineer  since  1866,  is  located 
on  a  farm  near  (Jregon  City,  and  is  surveyor  of 
Clackamas  county ;  Octavia  is  now  Mrs.  Moore 
of  Portland  ;  Mary  R.  is  the  wife  of  D.  P.  Thomp- 
son of  Portland ;  and  Sarah  is  Mrs.  McCowan  of 
Oregon  City. 

General  Meldrum  was  reared  in  Oregon  City, 
attended  the  schools  of  that  town,  and  the  Pacific 
I'niversity  of  Forest  Grove,  after  which  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  surveying  under  the  instruction 
of  D.  P.  Thompson.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 


was  a  practical  surveyor,  and  in  1872  took  his 
first  government  contract  continuing  thereat  until 
1900.  During  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  gen- 
eral and  mining  surveying  in  Oregon  and  north- 
ern California,  and  during  1897-98  was  govern- 
ment inspector  of  surveying  in  Minnesota  and 
Dakota.  Early  in  1897  he  ran  the  Blackfoot 
Indian  boundary  line  in  Montana,  and  during 
1899  was  again  in  Montana.  From  1894  until 
1896  he  was  county  surveyor  of  Clackamas 
county.  In  July,  1901,  Mr.  Meldrum  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  district  of 
Oregon  by  President  McKinley,  and  after  the 
death  of  this  greatly  beloved  executive  was  re- 
appointed by  his  successor,  President  Roosevelt, 
his  headc[uarters  being  in  the  federal  building. 

In  McMinnville,  Ore.,  Mr.  Meldrum  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Eugene  LaForest, 
a  native  of  Oregon  City,  and  daughter  of  Eugene 
LaForest,  a  pioneer  merchant  of  Clackamas 
county,  at  Oregon  City,  but  formerly  engaged  in 
mercantile  affairs  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Mr.  La  Forest  was  a  successful  man,  and  died 
in  Oregon  City  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years. 
His  wife  was  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon  City  high- 
school,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent 
educator  in  Clackamas  county.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  of  the  Woman's 
Relief  Corps.  Five  children  have  been  born  to 
General  and  Mrs.  Meldrum :  Pearl,  now  Mrs. 
Stevens  of  New  York  City ;  Don  E.,  government 
surveyor  of  Oregon  City ;  Henry  La  Forest ; 
Jack;  and  Mary.  General  Meldrum  is  an  un- 
compromising Republican,  is  ex-chairman  of  the 
Clackamas  county  central  committee,  and  has 
been  a  state  delegate  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  is  identified  with  many  of  the  foremost  fra- 
ternal associations  in  the  west,  including  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  the  Red 
A-Ien  of  Oregon  City ;  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  of  Oregon  City ;  and  the  Mac- 
cabees. He  is  past  great  senior  sagamore  of 
Oregon,  and  is  a  charter  member  of  McLough- 
lin  Cabin  Native  Sons  of  Oregon,  of  which  he  is 
past  treasurer. 


J.  T.  BL^XTON,  owner  and  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  blacksmith  enterprises  in  Forest 
Grove,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  and  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  the  town,  was  born  on 
the  old  farm  two  miles  west  of  Forest  Grove 
March  16,  1854.  and  lived  there  until  his  nine- 
teenth year.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  Tualatin  Academy,  and  in  1873 
removed  to  San  Diego  county,  Ca!..  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  vears  to  Hadel- 
bcrg,  a  blacksmith.  In  1877  he  returned  to  For- 
est Grove  and  started  in  business  with  A.  Lee, 
and  soon  after  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  black- 
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smith  business  of  A.  Lee,  on  the  hill,  and  a  year 
later  became  sole  owner  of  this  large  and  paying 
business.  Since  1892  he  has  conducted  the  enter- 
prise independently,  and  his  shop  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  well  patronized  of  any  in  the 
county.  Mr.  Buxton  is  a  thorough  master  of  his 
trade,  and  his  excellent  workmanship,  manifest 
desire  to  please,  and  personal  agreeableness,  have 
combined  to  secure  an  enviable  business  and  so- 
cial position  in  the  community. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Buxton  has  on 
manv  occasions  left  his  forge  to  assist  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  friend,  although  he  has  never  sought 
official  recognition  for  himself.  Nevertheless  he 
has  been  a  useful  and  progressive  member  of  the 
city  council  on  several  occasions,  and  his  service 
has  always  been  characterized  by  excellent  judg- 
ment and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow  townsmen.  In  Forest  Grove  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Phariba  Bailey,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio,  and  who  has  borne  him  two  chil- 
dren, Rena  and  ]\Iaud. 

In  his  paternal  connections  Mr.  Buxton  is  iden- 
tified with  the  pioneership  of  Oregon,  his  father, 
Hon.  Henry  Buxton,  claiming  distinguished  con- 
nection with  the  first  work  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Fur  Company  in  the  northwest.  His  grand- 
father, another  Henry,  was  born  in  England. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  children  born  to 
the  father  and  mother  of  J.  T.  Buxton,  of  whom 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters  attained  maturity, 
six  sons  and  one  daughter  of  whom  are  living : 
Edward  is  a  manufacturer  of  Corvallis ;  Henry 
T.  is  a  farmer  near  Forest  Grove ;  J.  T.  is  a  black- 
smith in  Forest  Grove ;  Jacob  S.  is  a  resident  of 
Forest  Grove ;  and  A.  T.  is  a  farmer  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Henry  Buxton,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
prominent  of  the  sound  region  pioneers,  was  born 
in  Manitoba,  in  October,  1829.  His  father,  also 
Henry,  was  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
1792,  and  in  1821  went  to  IManitoba  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company.  In  1841  the 
officials  of  the  company,  fearing  a  collapse  of 
their  power  from  American  encroachments,  deter- 
mined to  found  a  settlement  of  their  own,  the 
result  being  the  founding  of  the  Red  River  col- 
ony. Mr.  Buxton  became  a  member  of  this  com- 
pany, but  instead  of  accompanying  it  to  Puget 
Sound,  according  to  the  original  intention,  he 
removed  to  Tualatin  Plains  in  1S42,  bringing 
with  him  his  son,  Henry,  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.  In  1850  the  family  removed  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Spring  Brook  Farm,  where  the  father 
died  in  1870.  and  where  the  son  continued  to  live 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or  until  his  death 
in  January,  1899. 

Henry  Buxton,  Jr.,  filled  man>'  positions  of 
trust  and  resiwnsibility  in  the  community,  and 
his  name  was  lionored  bv  every  man,  woman  and 


child  to  whom  his  pleasing  and  interesting  per- 
sonality became  known.  He  was  identified  with 
many  of  the  earliest  developments  of  this  county, 
and  he  worked  on  the  first  wagon  road  between 
Portland  and  Tualatin  Plains  in  1846.  Over  this 
primitive  thoroughfare  he  hauled  the  first  load 
of  produce  ever  brought  to  Portland  on  wheels, 
the  wagon  being  drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen, 
and  containing  nine  slaughtered  hogs  and  twenty- 
three  bushels  of  beans.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  held  many  offices  in  the  state,  reflect- 
ing distinct  credit  upon  one  and  all.  For  two 
terms,  or  between  '76-"78  and  between  '8o-'82,  he 
was  commissioner ;  town  trustee  of  Forest  Grove 
for  three  years ;  and  during  the  nearly  forty  years 
of  his  residence  here  was  on  some  one  of  the 
school  committees.  The  farm  upon  which  so  many 
vears  of  his  life  was  spent  was  unsurpassed  for 
beautv  of  adornment  or  fertility,  and  the  success- 
ful owner  spent  his  time  in  experimenting  in 
fruit,  stock  and  other  departments  open  to  the 
intelligence  and  resource  of  latter  day  agricul- 
turists. He  married,  in  1846,  Rosanna  Wooley, 
member  of  a  pioneer  farmily  of  1845,  ''"d  who 
died  in  1898.  Air.  Buxton  was  a  Mason  frater- 
nally, and  variously  associated  with  the  social 
and  business  associations  in  which  the  county 
abounded  at  that  time. 


MARTIN  WHITE,  assessor  of  Columbia 
county  since  1895,  and  one  of  the  broad-minded, 
reliable  politicians  of  this  section  of  the  state, 
was  born  in  Lafayette  county.  Wis.,  August  15, 
1855,  and  was  reared  on  a  farm  owned  and  man- 
aged by  his  parents.  When  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age  the  family  fortunes  were  shifted  to  Cloud 
county,  Kans.,  where  the  father  homesteaded  a 
claim,  and  where  the  son  assisted  in  the  general 
support  until  his  eighteenth  year.  He  then  sev- 
ered the  family  ties  and  started  out  to  make  his 
own  living  as  a  farm  hand  in  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas, and  in  1881  came  to  Oregon,  where  he  found 
employment  in  a  sawmill  on  the  Columbia  river. 

After  eight  months  of  milling  Mr.  White 
took  up  a  homestead  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  near  Quincy,  where  he  lived  for  seven 
years,  and  where  he  experinced  considerable  suc- 
cess. In  1896  he  came  to  St.  Helens  the  better 
to  fulfill  his  duties  as  county  assessor,  to  which 
responsibility  he  had  been  elected  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  1895,  and  to  which  he  has  been  re- 
elected up  to  the  present  time,  at  present  serving 
his  fourth  term.  His  administration  has  been 
well  received,  and  Mr.  ^M^ite  is  credited  with 
sound  judgment,  unquestioned  integrity  and  a 
pronounced  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests  of 
those  who  have  honored  him  with  their  support. 

In  1 88 1  Mr.  \^■hite  was  united  in  marriage 
with    Rose    Lillich.   but    thev    have   no   children. 
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Mr.  White  is  well  known  fraternally,  and  is  as- 
sociated with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  St.  Hel- 
ens, of  which  he  is  past  chancellor,  and  he  repre- 
sented the  lodge  at  the  grand  lodge  in  igoi-02. 
With  his  wife  Mr.  White  is  a  member  and  ardent 
worker  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


JOHN  CALVIN  BEACH.  One  of  the  larg- 
est land  owners  of  Washington  county  is  J.  C. 
Beach,  whose  home  farm  is  located  five  miles 
north  of  Hillsboro,  and  whose  general  farming 
enterprises  are  characterized  by  scientific  ad- 
vancement and  large  financial  results.  Mr. 
Beach  was  born  in  the  state  of  Virginia  July  27, 
1849,  and  comes  of  ancestors  who  farmed  profit- 
ably and  were  invariably  a  credit  to  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods. 

Calvin  Beach,  the  father  of  John  Calvin,  was 
also  born  in  Virginia,  and  in  his  native  state 
married  Margaret  Ann  Dobbins,  also  born  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  With  his  wife  and  only  child, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  he  started  across  the 
plains  in  1850,  intent  ufion  acquiring  a  new  home 
and  perhaps  fortune  in  the  far  west.  It  was  not 
his  fate  to  realize  his  happy  expectations,  for, 
arriving  at  the  Platte  river,  he  was  stricken 
with  illness  and  died,  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
with  the  former's  parents,  who  also  accompanied 
the  expedition  to  the  west.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dob- 
bins took  up  a  donation  claim  in  Washington 
county  on  the  north  Tualatin  Plains,  or  rather 
bought  out  the  right  of  Harry  Hall,  and  here 
Mrs.  Beach  made  her  home  until  her  marriage, 
in  1854,  with  Charles  Conklin.  Thereafter  her 
son  continued  to  live  with  her  up  to  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  while  working  on  his  step- 
father's farm  attended  the  district  schools  of 
Forest  Grove. 

The  wife  of  Air.  Beach  was  formerly  Lucy 
Johnson,  born  and  reared  in  Oregon,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Johnson,  who  came  to  the  state  in 
1847.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Beach  engaged 
in  horse  and  sheep  raising  in  eastern  Oregon  for 
about  nine  years,  and  still  owns  the  land  which 
represents  his  first  investment  in  the  west.  The 
farm  upon  which  he  at  present  lives  consists  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  the  valley,  and 
two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  timber  land.  In 
all  he  has  vmder  cultivation  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres,  and  only  those  who  have  taken 
up  timber  land  in  Oregon  know  what  an  amount 
or  arduous  labor  this  large  area  represents.  In 
1876  Mr.  Beach  was  identified  with  another  part 
of  the  state,  and  for  seven  years  lived  on  a  dairy 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  on  Sauvie's 
Island.  In  politics  Mr.  Beach  is  an  old-line  Dem- 
ocrat, and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  school 
board  for  six  years,  and  as  road  supervisor  for 


four  terms.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Slater  a  member  of  the  commission  to  lo- 
cate and  construct  a  state  road  from  Cornelius, 
in  Washington  county,  to  Astoria,  in  Clatsop 
county,  the  first  state  road  to  be  constructed  in 
Oregon.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  had  been 
made  for  this  purpose,  and  the  work  of  locating 
the  road  continued  about  three  months.  The 
work  of  construction  was  begun  the  year  fol- 
lowing and  occupied  practically  all  of  the  dry 
season.  Mr.  Beach  and  his  co-laborers  found 
many  obstacles  to  the  undertaking,  as  the  country 
was  comparatively  new  and  sparsely  settled,  but 
the  original  road,  for  the  most  part,  is  maintained 
as  constructed,  though  some  changes  in  its 
course  have  since  been  made  by  petition  to  the 
counties  controlling  it.  The  opening  of  this 
road  was  of  untold  benefit  in  developing  the 
resources  of  this  part  of  Oregon,  and  the  fact 
that  so  few  changes  have  been  made,  illustrate 
the  care  and  thought  bestowed  upon  the  work 
by  Mr.  Beach  and  his  associates,  James  Walker, 
of  Clatsop  county,  and  William  E.  Smith,  of 
Washington  county. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beach  were  born  three  chil- 
dren, Henry,  Fred  and  Frank,  all  of  whom 
are  living  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Beach  enjoys 
to  an  exceptional  degree  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  and  his  agricultural 
and  stock-raising  attainments  have  materially  ad- 
vanced the  prestige  of  this  part  of  Washington 
county. 


FRANK  M.  TOMPKINS.  From  the  midst 
of  many  friends  and  pleasant  and  prosperous  sur- 
roundings Frank  M.  Tompkins  has  recently 
passed  away,  his  death  occurring  January  8, 
1903,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years,  ten  months 
and  twenty-seven  days.  For  the  greater  part  of 
a  comparatively  long  life  Mr.  Tompkins  had  been 
a  resident  of  Oregon,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
passed  through  an  experience  which  would  have 
embittered  and  discouraged  a  less  optimistic  and 
broad  nature,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  bore 
an  almost  overwhelming  misfortune  won  for  him 
the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. His  death  was  a  loss  felt  by  many,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  large  number  who  attended 
the  interment,  which  took  place  in  Fairview  cem- 
etery. Scappoose. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Ky., 
February  12,  1834.  and  the  year  of  his  birth  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  the  state  of  Illinois.  His 
father,  John,  and  his  mother,  Nancy  (Burris) 
Tompkins,  were  natives  respectively  of  Virginia 
and  Kentucky,  and  the  former  was  a  farmer  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  active  life.  From  their 
home  in  Illinois  the  Tompkins  family  prepared  in 
1852  to  cross  the  plains  to  Oregon,  their  worldly 
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wealth  embodied  in  eight  yoke  of  oxen  and  the 
possessions  which  the  wagons  held,  and  after 
six  months  traveling  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion. They  settled  at  The  Dalles,  where  the 
father  opened  the  first  hotel  in  the  place  and 
conducted  the  same  with  fair  success  for  four 
or  five  years.  He  then  removed  to  California, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  on  a  farm  in  Shasta 
valley,  both  himself  and  wife  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced age.  Of  their  seven  children  but  one  is 
now  living,  William,  a  resident  of  Tillamook 
county. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Frank  M.  Tompkins  un- 
dertook the  responsibility  of'  self  support,  and 
after  working  out  as  a  farm  hand  for  a  time  went 
down  into  California  in  1854.  After  five  years 
of  varying  success  as  a  miner  and  prospector  he 
returned  to  Oregon,  and  took  the  first  pack  train 
into  Canyon  City.  June  18,  1863,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Mary  J.  Smith,  of  Holmes 
county,  Ohio,  and  thereafter  lived  in  The  Dalles 
until  1865,  during  the  two  years  conducting  a 
pack  train.  He  then  removed  to  eastern  Oregon 
and  went  into  the  stock  business,  residing  on  his 
ranch  until  1872.  About  this  time  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins became  the  victim  of  a  political  plot,  and  a 
net  was  woven  around  him  conjured  up  by  in- 
genious enemies,  from  which  at  the  time  there 
seemed  no  way  of  escape.  He  was  arrested  and 
found  guilty  by  the  court,  in  August  of  1872,  of 
mail  robbery,  in  connection  with  The  Dalles  and 
Canyon  City  stage  holdup,  and  was  incarcerated 
in  the  state  prison  for  life.  The  mental  torture 
undergone  during  his  time  in  the  penitentiary 
would  have  been  terrible  to  a  guilty  person ;  to 
one  absolutely  guiltless  it  was  something  inde- 
scribable. Perhaps  the  hope  that  his  innocence 
would  be  some  time  declared  buoyed  him  up  and 
made  life  bearable.  At  any  rate,  after  four  years 
of  life  behind  the  prison  walls  the  guilty  parties 
confessed  to  the  robbery,  and  Mr.  Tompkins 
walked  forth  a  free  man,  November  20,  1876, 
with  an  unconditional  pardon  in  his  pocket. 

In  1877  Mr.  Tompkins  settled  on  Sauvie's 
Island  and  engaged  in  the  dairy  business,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  two  years  purchased  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  near  Scap; 
poose,  upon  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  employed  in  general  farming  and  an  ex- 
tensive dairy  business.  With  the  vigor  of  re- 
newed courage  he  gave  his  time  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  farm 
in  every  way,  erecting  good  buildings,  purchasing 
modern  farm  implements,  and  bringing  his  stock 
to  a  high  grade.  Of  the  ten  children  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toni]5kins  John  G.  is  located  in 
Rainier ;  Minerva  makes  her  home  in  Portland ; 
Hattie  E.  also  lives  in  that  city ;  Frank  S.  is  in 
Seattle,  Wash. :  Mary  E.,  Minnie  A.  and  William 
C.  make  their  home  with  their  widowed  mother: 


and  Joseph  M.,  Rufus  M.  and  Inez  C.  are  all  de- 
ceased. Christian  Smith,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Tompkins,  and  who  makes  his  home  with  her, 
crossed  the  plains  in  1862,  and  is  now  eighty- 
eight  years  old. 


ANTON  GIEBISCH.  The  most  extensive 
grading  operations  in  and  around  the  city  of 
Portland  have  been  accomplished  by  the  firm  of 
Giebisch  &  Joplin,  outfitted  for  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  important  work  of  this  kind,  and  re- 
ceivers of  a  liberal  and  appreciative  patronage 
by  no  means  local  in  its  extent. 

.\nton  Giebisch,  the  organizer  of  the  company, 
behind  whom  are  many  years'  experience  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  grading,  was  born  in  Min- 
nesota, December  31,  1868,  and  is  third  oldest  of 
the  four  children  born  to  Joseph  and  Annie  Gie- 
bisch, the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Germany 
and  became  a  farmer  in  Minnesota.  When  twelve 
years  of  age  the  boy,  Anton,  was  taken  by  his  par- 
ents to  Lyon  county,  Iowa,  and  at  the  age  of  si.x- 
teen  removed  to  Aurora  county,  S.  Dak.  There, 
as  in  Iowa,  he  worked  on  the  home  farm,  and 
when  twenty  years  of  age  he  located  on  a  farm 
of  his  own,  upon  which  he  lived  and  worked  until 
1892.  During  that  year  he  removed  to  Oregon 
and  settled  in  Tillamook  county,  and  at  Bay  City 
became  interested  in  the  occupation  to  which  he 
has  since  devoted  his  life.  The  town  was  at  that 
time  in  an  embryonic  condition,  and  Mr.  Giebisch 
graded  it  and  became  responsible  for  the  impetus 
which  inspired  the  work  of  its  later  residents. 
In  1894  he  located  in  Portland,  and  from  then  on 
this  city  was  his  headquarters.  He  built  all  of 
the  grading  and  performed  the  excavation  of 
Port  Wilson,  one  mile  from  Townsend,  and  per- 
formed the  government  grading  at  Fort  Flagler. 
After  contracting  to  do  the  hauling  for  the  Elec- 
tric company,  he  took  their  poles  to  many  parts  of 
the  northwest,  and  besides  hauled  all  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  company  to  White  River  Falls 
above  The  Dalles.  This  constituted  700,000  tons, 
and  the  machinery  had  to  be  carried  thirty-five 
miles  up  a  mountain  road,  the  wagons  having 
four  to  eight  head  of  horses.  In  Portland  Mr. 
Gieliisch  subsequently  graded  and  sidewalked  the 
Hange  tract,  and  besides  has  graded  all  over  the 
citv,  !:oth  for  the  railroad  and  the  municipality, 
l-'nr  four  years  he  has  been  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Joplin,  and  the  fine  business  ability,  and 
amicable  association  of  the  two  men,  has  resulted 
in  large  financial  returns  for  both.  The  firm  also 
deals  in  cedar  poles,  and  other  commodities  re- 
quired in  their  work. 

The  pleasant  and  convenient  residence  erected 
hv  Mr.  Giebisch  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and 
Halsey  streets  is  presided  over  by  hi.s  wife,  who 
was    formerly   Ada   V.    Joplin,   daughter   of   his 
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partner,  and  who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giebisch  have  been  born 
one  daughter,  Nola,  and  one  son,  Gordon.  Mr. 
Giebisch  is  fraternally  identified  with  the  Royal 
Tribe  of  Joseph,  and  in  political  affiliation  is  a 
Republican.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
and  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
social  and  business  world  of  Portland. 


HON.  WILLIAM  DAVENPORT  HARE. 
Whoever  labors  for  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity and  not  solely  for  his  own  personal 
profit  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  progressive 
and  public-spirited  men  of  his  region.  Such 
a  distinction  worthily  belongs  to  Hon.  William 
Davenport  Hare,  a  pioneer  of  1853  in  Oregon 
and  long  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  public  life  of  Hillsboro  and  Washington 
county.  Born  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  September 
I,  1834,  he  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  Frances 
Ellen  (Davenport)  Hare,  natives  respectively  of 
Thirsk,  England,  and  Winchester,  Va.  His  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  Richard  Hare,  brought  his 
family  from  England  to  America  and  settled  at 
Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  a  pioneer  farmer.  During  much  of  his 
active  life  Joseph  Hare  resided  in  Ohio,  but  his 
last  days  were  spent  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  ad- 
dition to  officiating  as  a  minister  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  •  he  also  conducted  a 
farm  and  owned  mercantile  interests. 

The  maternal  grandfather  of  William  D.  Hare 
was  John  Davenport,  M.  C,  who  was  born  near 
Winchester,  Va.,  and  removed  to  Ohio  about 
1 81 8,  settling  in  Belmont  county  and  later  hold- 
ing a  prominent  position  as  a  business  man,  at- 
torney, and  for  years  a  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  For  some  time  he  ably  filled  the 
office  of  state  senator  and  later  he  was  honored 
by  election  to  Congress,  where  his  ability 
brought  him  'many  tributes  of  praise  and  re- 
flected credit  upon  his  constituents.  Probably 
no  one  accomplished  more  than  he  in  bringing 
settlers  to  Belmont  county.  Through  his  influ- 
ence many  people  from  regions  further  east  were 
drawn  to  this  then  new  section  of  country,  and 
became  progressive,  successful  and  enterprising 
citizens.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  and  a  prominent  planter  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  which  state  his  ancestors  had  come 
from  England.  By  his  marriage  to  Martha 
Coulson,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  and  died  in 
Ohio,  he  became  allied  with  a  prominent  family, 
also  of  English  descent,  her  father.  Captain 
Coulson,  a  Revolutionary  hero,  having  fallen  at 
Brandywine  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  to 
the  front.  Mrs.  Frances  Ellen  Hare  is  still  liv- 
ing, now  ninety-three  years  of  age,  and  makes 
her  home  in  Astoria,  Ore. 


In  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  but  two  of 
whom  are  living,  William  Davenport  Hare  is 
the  oldest  in  order  of  birth  and  is  the  only  male 
representative  of  his  family  in  Oregon,  but  has 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Gilman,  in  this  state,  a  resident  of 
Astoria.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  assist  his 
father  as  a  clerk.  In  company  with  James  Ed- 
wards, now  of  Benton  county.  Ore.,  he  came 
west  in  the  spring  of  1853,  via  Council  Bluffs, 
with  ox  teams.  After  a  tedious  journey  of  six 
months  he  arrived  in  Portland.  Soon  he  se- 
cured employment  as  purser  on  the  steamer 
Fashion,  on  the  Columbia,  and  for  three  years 
he  followed  the  river,  meantime  at  times  acting 
as  pilot  and  captain.  In  1857  he  came  to  Hills- 
boro, to  copy  the  records  of  that  part  of  Wash- 
ington county  which,  the  year  before,  had  been 
incorporated  in  Multnomah  county.  Less  than 
one  year  was  given  to  this  work,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  he  was  appointed  auditor  to 
succeed  William  L.  Caldwell,  resigned.  In  ad- 
dition to  acting  as  auditor  he  was  county  clerk 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  On  the  admission  of 
Oregon  as  a  state,  in  1858,  he  was  elected  county 
clerk,  and  in  i860  and  1862  was  re-elected  to 
the  office,  meantime  devoting  his  spare  time  to 
the  study  of  law.  After  his  admission  to  the 
bar,  in  1864,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Hillsboro,  where  he  has  continued  to  make  his 
home  ever  since.  In  this  city  he  married  Hen- 
rietta Schc^eld,  who  was  born  in  Clark  county, 
111.,  and  came  with  her  parents  to  Oregon  in 
1858.  Six  children  were  born  of  their  union, 
namely :  Joseph,  a  farmer  and  lumber  manu- 
facturer in  Washington  county;  Frances  Ellen, 
Mrs.  O'Connor,  living  on  the  Sound;  Martha 
G.,  Mrs.  Grant  Mann,  of  Washington  county ; 
Henrietta,  Mrs.  George  Morgan,  whose  hus- 
band is  county  clerk  of  Washington  county; 
Ruth,  who  died  in  Hillsboro;  and  William  G., 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1903,  University  of  the 
Pacific.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Hare  was 
solemnized  in  Portland  and  united  him  with 
Mary  A.  Anthony,  who  was  born  at  LTnion 
Springs,  N.  Y..  but  has  been  a  resident  of  the 
west   since   girlhood. 

The  public  service  of  Mr.  Hare  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  life  history.  At  the  time  of 
the  early  organization  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  United  States,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
establishing  it  in  Oregon,  and  made  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  its  platform  the  moral  question  of 
freedom  for  all.  Of  more  recent  years  he  has 
been  somewhat  independent  in  politics,  although 
still  adhering  to  many  of  the  principles  of  Re- 
publicanism. In  1870  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  Two  years  later  he  served  as 
one  of  the  presidential  electors  from  Oregon  on 
the  Grant  ticket.  During  the  same  year  Gen- 
eral  Grant   appointed   him   collector   of  customs 
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at  Astoria,  where  he  remained  until  1881,  con- 
tinuing in  the  office  by  reappointment  from  R. 
B.  Hayes  in  1877.  ^^  '^he  expiration  of  his 
second  term  he  returned  to  Hillsboro  to  prose- 
cute the  practice  of  law.  From  1882  to  1886 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  serving 
in  the  se'ssions  of  1883  and  1885,  as  well  as  the 
special  session  of  1886.  jNIuch  of  his  most  active 
work  as  senator  was  done  as  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee,  in  which,  as  in  other  ways, 
he  proved  himself  a  progressive  statesman  and 
loyal  citizen.  More  than  once  his  party  has 
desired  to  nominate  him  for  still  higher  offices 
than  any  he  has  yet  held,  including  the  posi- 
tions of  governor  and  United  States  senator, 
but  it  is  a  settled  conviction  on  his  part  that 
the  office  should  seek  the  man,  not  vice  versa, 
hence  he  has  never  put  forth  the  necessary 
eft'ort  to  secure  the  nomination,  and  has  dis- 
couraged all  attempts  made  by  friends  along 
this  line.  In  1892  he  was  nominated  a  presi- 
dential elector,  iDut  declined  to  serve.  Local 
offices,  such  as  mayor  of  Hillsboro,  member  of 
the  common  council,  and  president  of  the  school 
board,  he  has  held  at  various  times,  giving  to 
each  the  same  careful  thought  and  consideration 
noticeable  of  his  work  in  state  offices. 

In  addition  to  his  town  possessions,  Mr.  Hare 
is  the  owner  of  donation  claim  No.  47,  of  which 
he  has  improved  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
acres,  and  which  is  situated  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Hillsboro.  During  1862  he  was  made 
a  Mason  in  Tualatin  Lodge  No.  6,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
of  which  for  several  terms  he  held  office  as 
master.  He  is  past  high  priest  of  St.  John's 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  at  Astoria,  and  in  1867-68 
was  honored  with  the  office  of  deputy  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon.  A  still 
higher  honor  came  to  him  in  1871  with  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Oregon,  and  he  has  also  acted 
as  the  grand  representative  of  his  lodge  in  the 
Grand  Lodge.  When  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  was  organized  at  Portland, 
he  was  one  of  its  leading  workers  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  early  history  of  the  lodge,  and 
was  the  third  grand  master  of  the  order ;  also 
served  as  grand  representative  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W.  Another  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member  is  the  Eastern  Star. 

In  closing  this  resume  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hare, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  brief  facts,  tersely 
stated,  scarcely  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
influence  he  has  wielded  in  Washington  county 
or  of  the  popularity  he  has  gained  through  his 
long,  upright  and  meritorious  career.  Alike  in 
public  service  and  in  private  business  affairs, 
he  has  proven  himself  to  be  keen,  resourceful, 
intelligent  and  enterprising,  a  typical  represen- 
tative   of    the    western    statesman    and    citizen. 


Through  all  of  his  busy  days  he  has  managed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  na- 
tion and  events  of  interest  throughout  the  world, 
and  in  this  way  has  acquired  a  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  cosmopolitan,  yet  at  the  same  time 
has  retained  a  modesty  of  demeanor  and  charac- 
ter which  leads  him  to  shrink  from  public  trib- 
utes to  his  ability  and  influence,  though  always 
grateful  for  the  thoughtful  appreciation  of 
friends  and  associates. 


CHANEY  WEST,  a  successful  farmer  of 
Washington  county,  and  a  courageous  soldier 
during  the  Civil  war,  comes  of  a  family  long 
identified  with  the  state  of  iMaryland,  where  he 
was  born  in  Harford  county,  February  20,  1835. 
The  year  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to 
Ohio,  and  the  following  spring  went  to  Abing- 
don, Knox  county.  111.,  a  little  town  remarkable 
chiefly  for  its  quaint  industries,  which  comprise 
among  other  things  three  mouse  trap  factories. 

For  fifteen  years  the  West  family  lived  in 
Abingdon,  and  during  that  time  young  Chaney 
began  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a  farm  hand  on 
the  surrounding  Illinois  farms,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war  he  was  working  for  a  man 
at  New  Boston,  111.  The  lad  toiling  in  the  heat 
of  harvest  fields  realized  the  opportunity  for 
broadening  his  outlook  and  doing  something 
worth  while,  and  he  accordingly  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany I,  Seventeenth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry, 
as  a  private.  The  father  of  this  boy  must  have 
reared  his  children  in  ways  of  manliness  and  per- 
sonal honor,  for  four  of  his  sons  served  the  Union 
cause  during  the  struggle  for  emancipation,  and 
three  of  these  are  living  at  the  present  time. 
Chaney  served  in  a  number  of  important  and 
history-making  battles  of  the  Civil  war,  among 
which  was  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh,  but  be- 
cause of  disability  he  was  discharged  just  before 
the  battle  of  Corinth. 

After  the  war  Mr.  West  returned  to  New 
Boston.  111.,  and  until  1864  was  engaged  in 
farming.  He  then  crossed  the  plains  to  Carson 
Valley,  Nev.,  and  for  about  six  months  engaged 
in  the  timber  business  in  that  heavily  wooded  sec- 
tion of  country.  A  later  place  of  residence  was 
San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  came  to  Oregon,  arriving  in  Port- 
land November  i,  1864.  For  four  years  he  found 
employment  on  farms  in  Washington  county,  and 
then  bought  the  farm  where  he  now  lives,  and 
which  contains  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  At 
the  time  of  purchase  there  were  about  ten  acres 
cleared,  and  now  fifty  acres  are  under  cultivation. 
One  hundred  acres  of  the  farm  are  bottom  land, 
and  remarkably  fertile  and  productive.  General 
farming  is  maintained  with  more  than  expected 
success,    and   besides   some   stock   and    fruit   are 
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raised.  For  fully  twenty  years  of  his  residence 
in  Oregon  Mr.  West  operated  sawmills  in  Wash- 
ington county,  eastern  Oregon  and  California, 
meantime  renting  his  farm.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  some  of 
the  most  important  industries  of  the  northwest. 
In  March,  1900,  Mr.  West  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Eva  JMalmsten.  He  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  has  never  desired  or  worked  for  office. 
Mr.  West  is  one  of  the  reliable  and  highly  re- 
spected farmers  of  this  county,  and  one  of  its 
broad  minded  and  intelligent  citizens. 


PATRICK  LYNCH.  Although  at  present 
engaged  in  the  peaceful  and  profitable  occupa- 
tion of  farming  and  stock-raising  near  Gresham, 
Multnomah  county,  Patrick  Lynch  has  experi- 
enced about  all  of  the  deprivations  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  early  pioneer  life  in  the  west,  and  has 
contributed  his  share  towards  the  development 
of  various  industries  here  represented.  Mr. 
Lynch  possesses  the  grit  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  most  of  his  coimtrymen.  which  traits  were 
materially  strengthened  by  a  practical  training 
on  the  farm  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  in  1835.  he  being  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  children  born  to  his  father,  Patrick 
Lynch.  The  younger  Patrick  was  ambitious  of 
more  prolific  chances  than  seemed  to  be  coming 
his  way  in  his  native  land,  and  in  1854  he  set 
sail  for  American  shores,  eventually  finding  his 
way  to  Morris  county,  N.  J.  There  he  found 
work  in  an  iron  factory,  and  while  thus  employed 
gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  United  States  meth- 
ods of  doing  business. 

In  1855  Mr.  Lynch  boarded  a  steamer  bound 
for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  having  crossed 
which  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  which  he 
reached  without  any  special  incident  marking 
the  journey.  Across  the  bay  from  the  city  he 
worked  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  for  $100  per 
month  for  six  months,  and  during  the  Indian 
war  enlisted  and  fought  the  red  men  in  Oregon 
and  other  parts  of  the  coast.  After  the  war  he 
located  for  a  time  in  Comptonville,  in  Strawberry 
valley,  and  a  year  later  went  to  Rabbit  creek, 
and  from  there  to  Plumas  countv  and  prospected 
on  Johnson  creek.  In  1858  he  and  his  partner 
went  to  the  Frozen  River  country,  engaging  in 
prospecting  for  a  few  months,  and  when  they 
left  Mr.  Lynch  was  able  to  take  gold  valued  at 
$4,000  to  the  mint.  Tliereafter  he  went  on  the 
John  L.  Stephens  to  Panama,  and  from  there  to 
New  York,  from  which  city  he  sailed  on  the 
schooner  Vanderbilt  en  route  for  his  old  home 
in  Ireland.  Six  months  later  Mr.  Lynch  had 
an  entirely  new  experience,  for  he  sailed  awav 
to  New  Zealand,  and  for  three  years  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Point  Phillips  Colony.     While  in  the 


far  southern  colony  he  had  many  novel  adven- 
tures, and  the  natives  called  him  the  "  white- 
washed Yankee." 

After  returning  to  San  Francisco  Mr.  Lynch 
remained  in  different  parts  of  California  until 
1868,  and  then  came  to  Portland,  and  from  there 
to  Oregon  City.  In  Salem,  to  which  he  later  re- 
moved, he  was  engaged  in  chopping  wood  and 
splitting  rails.  With  some  money  in  his  pockets 
as  reward  for  this  diligence  he  walked  back  to 
Portland,  and  from  there  went  to  Idaho,  and  en- 
gaged in  prospecting  until  August,  1868,  making 
on  an  average  of  $7  per  day.  In  Portland  he 
found  employment  in  the  Oswego  iron  mines, 
but  soon  after  took  up  a  homestead  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  acres  in  the  timber,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  clear  in  order  to  create  a 
home  and  farming  land.  At  present  he  has  one 
of  the  most  desirable  properties  in  the  county, 
and  is  engaged  principally  in  raising  potatoes, 
grain,  fruit  and  stock.  He  is  very  successful, 
and  as  an  example  of  what  diligence  and  good 
management  will  accomplish  in  the  Willamette 
valley  has  few  superiors  in  his  neighborhood. 

Mrs.  Lynch,  who  was  formerly  Callie  Crowley, 
became  the  mother  of  six  children,  viz. :  Rosana, 
now  Mrs.  Moore:  John,  living  with  his  father; 
Herbert,  mining  in  Alaska ;  Philip,  mining  in 
the  Klondike ;  Henrietta,  living  at  home ;  and 
David,  also  living  at  home.  Mr.  Lynch  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  has  never  spent  any  time 
looking  for  office.  Among  the  many  trips  which 
have  saved  his  life  from  monotony  one  of  the 
most  interesting  was  that  to  Nome  in  1901,  at 
which  time  he  went  to  visit  his  son,  and  had  a 
most  enjoyable  and  profitable  time.  Mr.  Lynch 
has  a  good  memory,  and  in  his  various  wander- 
ings had  observed  carefully,  so  that  he  is  now 
a  mine  of  information  concerning  various  parts 
in  the  world. 


GUSTAF  PETERSON.  In  Sweden,  where 
his  birth  occurred  May  3,  1828,  Mr.  Peterson  was 
reared  on  a  farm,  there  learning  lessons  and  re- 
ceiving experience  which  served  him  well  in 
after  life.  Tlie  New  World,  with  its  broad  lands 
and  bright  prospects,  attracted  him  hither,  and 
June  16,  1852,  he  boarded  the  Governor  Hinkley, 
a  sailing  vessel,  which  landed  its  passengers  in 
Boston  harbor  after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks. 
Coming  west,  Mr.  Peterson  stopped  first  in  Knox 
county.  111.,  where  for  a  few  months  he  worked 
in  a  plow  factory.  In  the  spring  of  1853  he  went 
to  what  is  now  St.  Peter.  Minn.,  and  pre-empted 
a  quarter  section  of  land  from  the  government 
in  Nicollet  county,  remaining  there  two  years. 

The  Indians  far  outnumbered  the  white  men, 
and  after  living  among  his  dark-skinned  neigh- 
bors for  two  years  Mr.   Peterson  sold  his  claim 
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and  went  to  Blue  Earth  county,  that  state,  taking 
up  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and 
remaining  on  it  until  1855.  In  the  latter  year  the 
Indian  war  broke  out.  He  was  located  about 
flftv  miles  from  the  seat  of  war,  but  fearing  an 
outbreak  in  his  vicinity  he  and  other  settlers  in 
his  neighborhood  built  a  temporary  fort  of  lumber 
and  logs,  but  fortunately  the  Indians  did  not  give 
them  much  trouble  at  that  time.  In  1862,  how- 
ever, disturbances  again  arose  and  a  number  of 
the  settlers  were  killed  in  the  encounters  which 
ensued.  In  the  fall  of  1862  Mr.  Peterson  lost  his 
claim  in  Minnesota  and  went  to  Galesburg,  111., 
working  in  a  shop  until  1865,  then  moving  to 
Boone  county,  Iowa.  After  renting  land  there 
for  two  years  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  ^Madrid,  that  state,  until  1874.  In  the  latter 
year  he  came  to  Portland  and  for  two  months 
worked  in  a  canning  factory.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  vear  he  bought  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
makes  his  home,  which  consisted  of  thirty  acres, 
covered  with  dead  and  burnt  timber.  The  pros- 
pect was  discouraging  indeed,  but,  nothing 
daunted,  he  set  about  clearing  the  land,  and  that 
he  has  been  successful  is  evident  from  the  fine 
appearance  of  his  garden,  which  is  planted  to 
small  fruits,  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspber- 
ries, etc. 

July  18,  1851,  while  in  his  native  land.  Mr. 
Peterson  married  Miss  Annie  S.  Peterson.  They 
became  the  parents  of  three  children.  Jennie, 
whose  birth  occurred  in  1853.  is  deceased.  Ed- 
win T.  is  interested  in  the  Oregon  Packing  Com- 
pany, and  George  F.  is  a  fruit  grower.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peterson  have  six  grandchildren  and  four 
great-grandchilden.  Comparatively  few  couples 
are  spared  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding,  but 
this  privilege  was  granted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter- 
son in  July,  1901,  the  occasion  being  a  memorable 
one  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  participate  in 
the  festivities.  Soon  after  his  election  as  road 
supervisor  Mr.  Peterson  was  instrumental  in 
having  the  section  line  road  opened,  and  a  few 
years  later  was  appointed  roadmaster  for  the 
whole  county.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  he 
has  always  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  good 
road  movement.  In  educational  matters  he  has 
also  taken  nuich  interest,  and  was  instrumental 
in  having  the  present  public  school  building 
erected  at  Palestine,  and  when  the  matter  first 
came  up  it  was  he  who  urged  its  adoption.  For 
many  years  he  served  as  school  clerk.  Politically 
he  is  a  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Grange. 


M.\RION  H.  PARKER,  M.  D.  There  is  little 
in  Greenville  that  has  not  been  benefited  in  some 
way  by  the  admirable  citizenship  and  unques- 
tioned professional  skill  of  Dr.  AT.  H.  Parker, 
whose   many-sided   abilities   have    penetrated    an 


unusual  number  of  town  and  county  activities, 
and  have  insured  to  their  possessor  the  gratitude 
and  appreciation  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  Al- 
though inheriting  a  high  order  of  ability  from  his 
pioneer  father,  the  doctor  it  alone  responsible 
for  his  marked  success,  having  worked  ardently 
and  with  singleness  of  purpose  therefor.  He  was 
born  in  Nashville,  Brown  county,  Ind.,  Maich 
26,  1846,  a  son  of  Patterson  Childres  and  Mary 
Little  (Scantling)  Parker,  natives  respectively 
of  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  and  the  former  born  in 
1801. 

Patterson  C.  Parker  was  a  hard  working 
farmer  boy  in  his  youth,  and  as  soon  as  he  left  the 
home  farm  studied  medicine,  which  he  practiced 
in  connection  with  farming  for  many  years. 
After  his  marriage  he  went  to  housekeeping  in 
Indiana,  and  was  intent  upon  the  improvement 
of  his  farm  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war.  He  entered  into  the  service  with  a  vim 
which  boded  ill  for  the  enemy,  and  not  only  or- 
ganized a  company  of  his  own.  but  served  as  its 
intelligent  captain.  Few  experienced  a  narrower 
escape  from  death  than  did  Captain  Parker,  who 
had  an  ear  shot  off  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
He  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war, 
and  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  returned 
to  his  former  home  in  Indiana. 

In  1852  Mr.  Parker  organized  a  little  company 
of  fifty  wagons  and  three  times  as  many  people 
from  Brown  county,  Ind.,  to  cross  the  plains, 
and  from  the  outset  of  the  journey  he  was  captain 
and  master  of  ceremonies.  A  large  number  of 
cattle  accompanied  the  caravan,  oxen  being 
utilized  rather  than  horses.  The  band  did  not  es- 
cape the  dangers  and  deprivations  incident  to  early 
prairie  travel,  and  while  the  Indians  furnished 
a  large  measure  of  trouble,  the  ravages  of  cholera 
were  equally  to  be  deplored.  Several  of  the  party 
fell  by  the  wayside  of  cholera,  and  it  was  a  very 
wearv  and  travel-strained  band  that  landed  at 
Milwaukee,  Ore.,  in  the  fall  of  1S52.  Mr.  Parker 
remained  in  Milwaukee  for  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1853  settled  on  a  donation  claim  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  in  Douglas  county, 
near  Oakland,  where  he  carried  on  general  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  and  where  he  in  time  owned 
three  thousand  acres  of  land.  He  became*  prom- 
inent in  politics,  served  for  two  years  in  the  legis- 
lature, and  refused  the  nomination  for  governor 
of  the  state  of  Oregon.  During  the  height  of  his 
success  and  popularity  he  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  state,  and  it  was 
noticeable  that  his  influence  was  always  cast  on 
the  side  of  all  that  was  broadest  and  most  human- 
itarian. He  lived  to  be  ninety  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  pre-deceased  by  his  wife  at  the  age  of 
sixtv-four.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  this 
couple  Louise  and  Sarah  are  deceased;  Eiizabcih 
is  the  widow  of  John  Kelley,  of  Eugene,  one  of 
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the  prominent  men  of  Oregon ;  James  is  de- 
ceased ;  Marion  H.  is  the  physician  of  Greenville ; 
Patterson  is  a  resident  of  Oakland ;  \Villiamson 
is  sheriff  of  Fresno  county,  Cal. ;  and  Albert  was 
killed  by  the  cars  at  Oakland  in  1888. 

The  preliminary  education  of  Marion  H. 
Parker  was  acquired  at  the  public  schools,  and  his 
attendance  at  the  Umpqua  Academy  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war.  In 
1865  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  First  Oregon 
Cavalry  Volunteers,  as  a  private,  and  after  being 
mustered  in  at  Eugene  City  was  placed  on  fron- 
tier guard  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  In 
the  midst  of  war  his  was  practically  a  peaceful 
service,  for  he  saw  nothing  of  the  terrible  and 
grewsome  side  of  warfare.  He  was  mustered  out 
at  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  thereafter  returned  to 
his  home  and  resumed  his  studies  at  Umpqua 
Academy.  After  his  graduation  in  1872  he  en- 
gaged in  educational  work  for  about  eighteen 
years,  and  during  that  time  was  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Eugene,  Philomath,  The  Dalles,  La- 
fayette, Astoria,  Hillsboro  and  other  towns 
through  the  Willamette  Valley.  In  1876  he  took 
a  course  in  medicine  at  the  Willamette  Univer- 
sity, and  from  i88g  until  1890  studied  at  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  graduating  therefrom  in  June,  1890.  There- 
after he  settled  in  Greenville,  bought  the  old 
homestead,  and  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and 
drug  business,  at  the  same  time  practicing  his 
profession  in  the  town  and  surrounding  country. 
Business  was  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition 
when  the  store  and  stock  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1894,  but  this  dire  disaster  did  not  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  Dr.  Parker,  who  immediately 
rebuilt,  and  at  present  is  doing  business  in  a 
modern  and  well-equipped  building.  He  is  vari- 
ously interested  in  affairs  in  Greenville,  and  be- 
sides ministering  to  the  physical  well  being  of  the 
residents,  is  engaged  in  an  extensive  money  loan- 
ing and  brokerage  business. 

While  living  in  Corvallis.  Ore..  Dr.  Parker 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Emma  Starr,  a 
native  of  Corvallis,  in  which  town  she  was  reared 
and  educated.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Warren  and 
Phoebe  (Herbert)  Starr,  the  latter  having  been 
born  near  Corvallis  in  1848.  Of  the  union  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  there  have  been  born  four 
children,  of  whom  Lillian  L..  a  graduate  of  the 
Forest  Grove  high  school,  is  living  at  home  ;  \'iola 
Vivian,  a  student  at  Forest  Grove,  is  also  at 
home ;  as  are  also  Gertrude  Grace  and  Grace 
Gertrude.  Dr.  Parker  is  identified  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  is  at  present  a  notary  public. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Independent 
( )rder  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Dallas,  Polk  county, 
and  has  held  all  of  the  chairs  in  the  lodge.  Also 
he  has  held  all  of  the  offices  in  G.  K.  Warren  Post 
No.  21,  G.  A.  R.,  of  North  Yamhill,  and  is  at 


present  a  member  of  Matthews  Post,  Forest 
Grove.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Washington 
County  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Parker  is  possessed 
of  the  personal  characteristics  which  insure  popu- 
larity of  the  most  desirable  and  enviable  kind, 
and  which  is  founded  on  unquestioned  integrity, 
business  and  professional  versatility,  and  public 
spiritedness  of  a  broad  and  liberal  kind. 


GEORGE  B.  THOMAS.  Long  before  the 
rumors  of  gold  swept  over  the  country  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  George  B.  Thomas,  his  father, 
Frederick,  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  overland  trail,  and  after  a  six 
months'  journey  with  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  arrived 
in  Portland.  The  little  party  started  out  from 
Missouri  in  1845,  i"  which  state,  in  Cooper 
county,  George  B.  was  born  May  26,  1826.  The 
first  winter  on  the  coast  was  spent  in  Portland, 
where  our  subject  cut  and  hauled  the  logs  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  first  store  in  that  city. 
In  1846  the  father  took  his  family  to  Linn  county, 
and  settled  upon  a  donation  claim  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  near  Scio.  Here  he  lived  and 
prospered  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death 
occurring  in  1873. 

About  two  miles  from  where  his  father  located 
in  Linn  county,  George  B.  Thomas  took  up  a  do- 
nation claim  of  tliree  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
upon  which  he  lived  until  1859.  He  then  disposed 
of  his  property  and  bought  eighty  acres  of  land 
upon  which  he  lived  until  1878,  at  that  time  pur- 
chasing his  present  place  one  mile  north  of  Bull 
Run  postoffice,  and  which  was  formerly  railroad 
land.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  Mr. 
Thomas  has  cleared  about  forty  acres,  and  his 
land  has  proved  a  source  of  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion. General  farming  is  engaged  in  on  a  large 
scale,  and  for  his  dairy  Mr.  Thomas  has  seven 
cows,  besides  ten  head  of  cattle.  His  farm  is 
equipped  with  modern  improvements,  and  is  one 
of  the  well-developed  and  promising  properties 
of  this  county. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  formerly 
Rhoda  Bilyeu,  is  also  an  early  settler  of  Oregon, 
although  her  advent  in  the  state  occurred  several 
years  after  that  of  her  husband.  She  was  born 
in  Tennessee,  January  15,  1835,  and  came  over 
the  plains  with  her  parents  in  1852,  locating  in 
Linn  county.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  were 
born  the  following  children  :  Nancy  A. ;  Sarah 
E. ;  A.  Lucinda,  deceased ;  Rebecca  D. ;  Martin 
V. ;  Joseph  M. ;  A.  Columbus ;  and  Francis  E. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  fraternally  connected  with  Alli- 
ance Lodge  No.  7,  at  Sandy,  Clackamas  countv. 
He  is  independent  in  politics,  voting  always  for 
the  man  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  inter- 
ests. Mr.  Thomas  is  one  of  the  venerable  and 
highly   respected   citizens  of   Clackamas   county, 
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among  whose  people  he  has  come  and  gone  for 
so  many  years.  He  recalls  many  interesting  hap- 
penings of  the  early  days,  and  his  faculties  are 
still  bright  and  unimpaired. 


HON.  GORDON  E.  HAYES.  A  distinctively 
representative  citizen  of  Clackamas  county  is  the 
Hon.  Gordon  E.  Hayes,  whose  labors  and  ability 
have  had  marked  influence  in  public  affairs  here. 
He  was  born  six  miles  west  of  Oregon  City, 
March  27,  1859,  and  is  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  honored  pioneer  families  of  this  portion  of  the 
state,  his  father,  Henry  T.  Hayes,  having  located 
here  in  1849.  The  latter  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  comes  of  one  of  the  old  New  England 
families  that  was  founded  in  America  in  Colonial 
days.  The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  our 
sulDJect  was  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  while  Professor  Hayes,  the  grandfather, 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  became  an 
educator  of  note,  devoting  his  entire  life  to  the 
profession.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  Henry 
E.  Hayes  came  to  the  Pacific  coast,  attracted  by 
the  discovery  of  gold.  He  made  his  way  upon  a 
sailing  vessel  which  rounded  Cape  Horn  and 
eventually  reached  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 
For  a  short  time  Mr.  Hayes  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  California  and  then  came  to 
Oregon,  where  for  one  year  he  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  shingles  in  Clackamas  county. 
His  sojourn  in  the  west  covered  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  to  him,  for  he  returned  to  Connecticut 
with  thirty-five  thousand  dollars.  The  return  trip 
was  made  by  way  of  the  Panama  route,  and  after 
spending  six  months  in  New  England  he  again 
started  for  the  west,  this  time  crossing  the  plains 
with  a  large  wagon  train.  He  owned  the  entire 
train,  having  invested  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in 
this,  but  he  lost  his  horses  and  cattle  upon  the 
plains  and  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  had  but 
one  span  of  horses  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Many 
men  of  less  resolute  spirit  would  have  been  utterly 
discouraged,  but  with  marked  resolution  and  en- 
ergy he  again  began  the  task  of  accumulating  a 
competency.  As  his  financial  means  increased  he 
made  judicious  investments  from  time  to  time  in 
real  estate.  He  secured  a  donation  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  six  miles  west  of  Ore- 
gon City  and  engaged  in  clearing  and  improving 
this  property  until  again  attracted  to  the  mines  he 
sought  for  the  precious  metal  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  in  Idaho.  Again  he  prospered  in  this  line  of 
work  and  after  a  time  he  turned  his  attention  to 
merchandising  and  freighting  in  Idaho.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  he  sold  his  interest  in  those  con- 
nections and  purchased  the  steamer  St.  Clair, 
which  operated  between  Portland  and  the  Cas- 
cades. While  in  that  section  of  the  country  his 
partner  became  ill  and  as  Mr.  Hayes  was  unable 


to  attend  to  all  of  the  business  he  lost  everything 
except  the  steamboat  which  he  later  sold  and  once 
more  resumed  farming.  For  a  number  of  j'ears 
he  devoted  his  attention  and  energies  entirely  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  again  he  realized  a  com- 
fortable competence  from  his  untiring  labors, 
which  he  continued  until  desiring  to  rest  from  his 
toil  he  put  aside  business  cares  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  JMount  Tabor.  He  was  widely  known 
here  as  Captain  Hayes  and  was  a  very  prominent 
and  influential  citizen,  being  recognized  as  a 
leader  of  public  thought  and  action.  For  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  he  served  as  lecturer  and  master 
of  the  State  Grange  and  in  that  capacity  traveled 
throughout  Oregon,  his  wide  acquaintance  en- 
abling him  to  gain  many  friends  who  entertain  for 
him  the  highest  regard  in  recognition  of  his  ster- 
ling traits  of  character.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Sarah  L.  Woodruff,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  coming  of  an  old  New  England 
family,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Salem,  Ore., 
in  189I3.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  a  lovable  character,  of 
fine  education,  and  pure  womanly  virtues,  which 
are  so  essential  to  true  womanhood.  In  the  family 
were  three  children :  Permelia  A.,  now  Mrs. 
Allien,  of  Mount  Tabor ;  Gordon  E. ;  and  Alice, 
the  wife  of  E.  C.  Chapman,  of  Clackamas  county. 

Judge  Hayes  was  reared  in  his  native  county 
and  in  the  public  schools  acquired  his  preliminary 
education,  which  was  supplemented  by  study  in 
the  Pacific  University  of  Forest  Grove.  From 
early  life  it  was  his  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  bar  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  became  a 
student  in  the  law  office  and  under  the  direction 
of  F.  Mendenhall,  of  Portland,  and  in  18S4  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  since  which  time  he  has 
practiced  successfully  in  Oregon  City.  He  pre- 
pared his  cases  with  great  thoroughness  and  care 
and  soon  won  recognition  as  a  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  legal  fraternity  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

Judge  Hayes  is  a  stalwart  Republican,  although 
his  father  was  a  Democrat.  In  1S93  he  was 
elected  upon  the  Republican  ticket  to  serve  his 
district  as  a  state  senator  and  served  as  an  active 
working  member  of  that  legislative  body.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  and  a 
number  of  other  important  committees,  and  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  authorizing  the  county  courts  to 
offer  rewards  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  dollars 
for  the  capture  of  criminals.  This  became  a  law 
and  its  practical  value  is  widely  recognized 
throughout  the  state.  In  1894  Judge  Hayes  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  position  of 
county  judge  of  Clackamas  county,  and  being 
elected  by  a  good  majority  he  capably  served  for 
four  years,  after  which  he  refused  a  renomination. 
He  frequently  attends  the  conventions  of  his 
party  and  is  well  known  in  the  state  as  a  campaign 
speaker  whose  words  carry  weight  wherever  he 
addresses  large  gatherings.     He  belongs  to  the 
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Ancient  Order  of  United  Worl<men  and  to  Mc- 
Loughlin  Parlor  of  tlie  Native. Sons  of  Oregon. 
The  Judge  is  a  fine  looking  man,  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned, and  his  character  and  ability  are  in 
keeping  with  his  excellent  personality.  For  thir- 
teen years  he  has  served  as  attorney  for  the  State 
Land  Board  and  he  is  the  president  of  the  Clack- 
amas County  Bar  Association.  Few  lawyers  have 
made  a  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  bar  of 
this  portion  of  the  state,  both  for  legal  ability  of  a 
high  order  and  for  an  individuality  of  a  per- 
sonal character  which  impresses  itself  upon  the 
community. 


REV. JEREMIAH  FREDERICK  SCHOCH. 
In  hundreds  of  churches  throughout  the  state  of 
Oregon,  in  cities,  villages  and  improvised  meet- 
ing places,  the  voice  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  F.  Schoch 
has  been  heard  in  earnest  entreaty,  directing 
always  to  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  that  which 
is  best  in  life.  The  life  of  this  eloquent  leader 
has  been  developed  along  broad  and  humani- 
tarian lines,  and  narrowness  of  conviction  or  soul 
have  had  no  part  in  the  steady  undercurrent 
which  has  taken  its  way  over  the  shoals  and  pit- 
falls of  existence.  The  Church  of  God,  of  which 
he  has  been  a  devoted  member  since  his  six- 
teenth year,  has  no  articles  of  faith  save  those 
recommended  b}'  the  teaching  and  example  of 
the  Master,  nor  are  its  disciples  hampered  by 
creeds  other  than  that  embodied  in  the  Golden 
Rule. 

'i "hough  here  told  all  too  bricily,  the  life  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Schoch  reminds  one  of  naught  save  peace 
and  inspiration.  Of  German-English  descent, 
he  was  born  in  Middletown.  Pa.,  August  14, 
1828,  a  son  of  George  and  Mary  ( Fortenbaugh ) 
Schoch,  whose  other  child,  Sarah,  died  in  child- 
hood. The  paternal  great-grandfather,  Andrew 
Schoch,  was  born  in  Germany,  and  served  in  the 
English  army  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  After  emigrating  to  America  he  located 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  engaged  in  teaming  with 
a  six  horse  team  in  Philadelphia.  The  Christ 
Church  chime  of  bells,  a  present  from  the  queen 
of  England,  were  hauled  by  Mr.  Schoch  to  a 
place  of  safety  somewhere  along  the  Delaware, 
and  there  submerged  until  the  war  was  ended, 
when  they  were  again  placed  in  their  rightful  po- 
sition in  Christ  Church.  Andrew  Fortenbaugh 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  in  America  married  an  Eng- 
lish wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  George,  who 
died  in  York  county.  Pa.,  in  1816,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six ;  and  a  daughter,  Sarah,  the  grand- 
mother of  Rev.  J.  F.  Schoch,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine. 

Frederick  Schoch,  the  paternal  grandfather  of 


Rev.  J.  F.  Schoch,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
April  12,  1780,  the  only  son  of  Andrew  Schoch 
of  whom  there  is  an  immediate  knowledge.  He 
married  Sarah  Markle,  who  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  March  4,  1787,  and  who  died  in  her 
eightieth  year.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine  sons 
and  two  daughters,  of  whom  George  was  the  old- 
est, the  other .  children,  with  the  exception  of 
George,  Joseph,  William  and  Henry  A.,  dying 
when  young.  Joseph  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
eighty ;  while  William  and  Henry  A.  have  not 
been  heard  from  for  thirty  odd  years,  the  last 
communication  having  been  received  from  them 
when  with  General  Taylor's  army  in  Mexico, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Monterey.  Frederick 
Schoch  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner  by  trade, 
and  his  death  occurred  in  1826,  in  his  forty-sixth 
year.  George  Schoch,  the  father  of  J.  F..  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  September  27,  1804,  and 
by  occupation  was  a  farmer  and  gardener.  His 
wife,  Mary,  died  of  consumption  in  her  thirty- 
third  year,  and  thereafter  he  married  Matilda 
Linton,  of  which  union  there  was  born  one  son, 
Benjamin  J.,  now  a  resident  of  Middletown,  Pa. 
George  Schoch  died  in  1857,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four  years. 

Reared  in  an  atmosphere  calculated  to  develop 
the  best  traits  of  his  character,  Rev.  Mr.  Schoch 
was  as  yet  unconverted  when  his  mother  passed 
into  the  great  beyond.  As  a  lad  of  four  he  es- 
caped death  by  drowning  in  the  stream  which 
embraced  his  island  home,  his  rescuer  being  a 
large  Newfoundland  dog,  Cap,  of  fine  canine 
lineage.  With  his  mother's  dying  admonition 
ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  example  of  his 
father's  sternly  religious  life  ever  before  him, 
his  thoughts  were  naturally  turned  towards  the 
higher  things  of  life,  resulting  in  his  conversion 
February  4,  1843.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
baptized  in  the  Susquehanna  river  by  Elder 
Jacob  Kister,  and  he  forthwith  became  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  God,  of  which  his  father  had 
been  a  stout  advocate  since  early  manhood.  The 
father  was  an  advocate  also  of  education,  and 
newspapers  and  periodicals  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  various  members  of  the  family,  the  chil- 
dren being  encouraged  to  increase  their  general 
knowledge.  Needless  to  say  that  tobacco,  intox- 
icants, and  bad  language  were  not  permitted  in 
the  family  circle,  and  the  son,  our  subject,  re- 
calls a  corporal  chastisement  which  he  received 
because  of  violating  the  latter  edict.  Thus  his 
youth  slipped  away  on  Poplar  Island,  and  the 
responsibilities  of  life  began  to  crowd  around  his 
developing   faculties. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  Mr.  Schoch  began 
preaching,  and  in  1855  began  an  extended  min- 
istry in  Illinois,  where  he  was  located  principal- 
ly in  Decatur.  His  life  there  was  interrupted 
by  duties  of  an  important  nature  connected  with 
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the  Civil  war,  and  as  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission,  organized  to  min- 
ister to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
soldiers.  This  commission  is  known  to  have  ac- 
complished great  good  in  camp  and  on  battle 
field,  for  among  those  who  fought  for  their 
country's  honor  were  men  accustomed  to  the  con- 
solation of  religion,  and  many  more  who  were 
eager  to  accept  it  when  profifered.  As  an  evi- 
dence that  activity  of  a  strenuous  nature  char- 
acterized the  work  of  the  commission  it  is  only 
necessary  to  state  that  aside  from  his  labors  in 
cimp  and  hospital  Rev.  Mr.  Schoch  personally 
distributed  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  testa- 
ments, four  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  religious  books,  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  tracts,  and  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  newspapers.  In 
Illinois  Mr.  Schoch  devoted  his  labors  principally 
to  local  preaching,  and  in  this  capacity  accom- 
plished such  good  as  only  large  and  capable  and 
high-minded  natures  can. 

Mr.  Schoch  became  identified  with  Forest 
Grove  in  1892,  and  has  since  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  listeners  all  over  this  state 
and  Washington.  In  Decatur,  III,  in  1855,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Catherine  M.  Car- 
ver, of  which  union  there  have  been  born  eight 
children,  of  whom  three  .sons  and  one  daughter 
are  living:  George  R.  is  a  resident  of  Portland; 
Clara  F.  is  the  wife  of  John  Burton  of  DeSoto, 
Mo. ;  A.  Clarence  is  a  dentist  in  Monticello,  111. ; 
and  Alfred  D.  is  a  graduate  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
versity, has  been  studying  in  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many, and  in  Paris  and  lately  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  In  1884  Mr.  Schoch  took  a  trip 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  his  return  published 
a  book  relating  thereto.  He  is  the  possessor  of 
a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  Macon 
county,  111. 


J.  CALVIN  JOHNSON.  A  representative 
dairying  enterprise  of  Columbia  county  is  that  of 
J.  Calvin  Johnson,  and  is  known  as  the  Jackson 
Creek  Creamery,  so  named  because  of  its  loca- 
tion on  the  old  Jackson  donation  claim.  Mr. 
Johnson  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres 
of  rich  farm  land,  upon  which  he  has  made  many 
improvements,  and  where  he  is  conducting  a 
model  dairy,  fitted  with  the  most  modern  of  de- 
vices therefor.  The  butter  from  this  center  of 
activity  has  a  wide  sale  among  apprcciators  of  a 
high  grade  article,  and  large  quantities  are  an- 
nually placed  on  the  market.  To  this  especial 
dairyman  is  due  the  credit  of  bringing  the  first 
hand  separator  into  Columbia  county,  an  article 
utilized  for  separating  cream  from  milk.  Mr. 
Johnson  understands  the  latest  phases  of  his  in- 
teresting business,  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  times 


on  dairying,  farming  and  everything  that  appeals 
to  the  intelligence  and  common  sense  of  farmers 
the  world  over. 

A  native  of  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  born  April  28,  1857,  and  lived  in  his  native 
state  until  his  fourteenth  year.  By  that  time  his 
father  had  decided  to  better  his  prospects  by  re- 
moval to  the  west,  and  the  son  accompanied  him, 
arriving  in  Portland  during  the  fall  of  1872.  In 
the  spring  of  1874  the  father  bought  the  Jackson 
donation  land  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  upon  which  his  son  now  conducts  his  dairy, 
and  where  he  farmed  until  his  death  in  1884,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  his  wife  also  dying 
within  a  few  days  of  her  husband.  In  the  mean- 
time the  son.  J.  Calvin,  had  been  reared  in  a  prac- 
tical and  useful  atmosphere,  and  was  from  in- 
fancy taught  the  dignity  and  utility  of  the  farm- 
er's life.  He  was  fifteen  when  he  arrived  on  this 
farm,  and  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  Forest  Grove  Academy, 
which  latter  institution  he  attended  for  a  couple 
of  years.  He  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  when 
a  young  man,  an  occupation  which  he  has  found 
useful  in  the  conduct  of  his  farm  and  dairy. 
After  the  death  of  his  parents  in  1884  he  assumed 
entire  control  of  the  home  property,  and  in  1896 
married  Adell  Pugh,  who  has  borne  him  one 
child,  Willard.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a  party  man, 
but  has  nevertheless  held  several  important  po- 
litical offices,  including  that  of  justice  of  the 
peace  for  two  terms,  school  director  and  road 
supervisor.  The  Johnson  farm  is  located  one 
and  three-fourths  miles  south  of  Scappoose. 


THOMAS  J.  JOHNSTON.  Few  who  leave 
orders  for  plumbing  or  general  sanitary  work 
at  No.  209  Washington  street,  Portland,  are 
aware  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  career  of 
the  head  of  the  establishment,  Thomas  J.  John- 
ston. As  a  member  of  the  English  survey  party 
which  worked  in  connection  with  the  American 
surveyors  in  determining  the  line  between  Alaska 
and  the  states  in  the  latter  '50s,  he  encountered 
adventures  possible  under  no  other  circumstances, 
and  his  experiences  in  the  early  days  of  Portland, 
as  the  pioneer,  and  for  many  \-ears  the  only  prac- 
tical plumber  in  the  town,  are  equally  worthy  of 
consideration  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
usefulness,  and  the  ability  to  utilize  opportunity. 
Mr.  Johnston  started  out  in  life  with  the  strong 
personal  characteristics  of  a  hardy  English  an- 
cestry, augmented  by  a  practical  home  training 
in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  England,  where  he 
was  born  August  15,  1841.  On  both  sides  of  his 
family  he  came  from  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, liis  father.  Samuel,  being  a  large  coal 
merchant,  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  Taylor, 
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a  manufacturer  of  flour.  On  the  maternal  side 
his  mother,  Mary  (Shelby)  Johnston,  was  the 
daughter  of  the  well  known  iron  beater  and  manu- 
facturer, Thomas  Shelby. 

The  seond  oldest  of  five  brothers  and  sisters, 
Mr.  Johnston  was  favored  with  a  private  school 
education  during  his  earliest  years,  his  father 
being  in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  not  allowed  to  overlook  the  necessity 
of  earning  his  own  living,  and  at  fourteen  was 
apprenticed  to  a  gas  fitter  for  five  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  service  he  enlisted  in  the 
English  North  American  Boundary  Survey  of  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Engineers,  under  command  of 
Colonel  Hawkins,  and  in  1858  embarked  for  St. 
Thomas,  thence  by  boat  to  Aspinwall,  and  across 
the  Isthmus  to  Panama.  There  the  party  were 
taken  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship,  Havana,  to 
\'ictoria,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  days  having 
elapsed  since  leaving  the  shores  of  England  Mr. 
Johnston  at  first  held  the  humble  position  of 
chain  man  with  the  company  of  fifty-six  officers 
and  men,  but  he  soon  learned  to  be  a  practical 
surveyor,  as  well  he  might  during  a  three  years' 
service.  They  surveyed  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
or  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  a  herculean  task  in  those  days,  be- 
cause of  the  hostility  evinced  on  all  sides  by  the 
Indians.  The  American  party  engaged  in  the 
same  work  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular  escort 
and  armed  guard,  but  the  Englishmen  were 
obliged  to  be  their  own  fort,  and  each  man  con- 
stituted an  animated  arsenal  equipped  with  rifle, 
six  shooter  and  bowie  knife.  So  shut  in  were 
they  from  the  outside  world  that  little  reached 
them  concerning  general  happenings,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861  came  as  a 
thunder  clap  to  the  isolated  company.  At  the 
time.  Major  Lugenville  had  charge  of  the  old 
Fort  Caldwell,  eighteen  miles  from  where  the 
surveying  party  were  camping,  and  there  came  to 
them  a  rider  commissioned  to  deliver  the  news  of 
the  firing  of  Fort  Sumter  at  the  fort.  The  rider 
was  exhausted  and  could  ride  no  further, 
and  asked  for  volunteers  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect his  errand.  Mr.  Johnson  gladly  ofifered 
his  services,  and  the  heroism  of  his  action  can  be 
imagined  only  by  those  who  have  been  hemmed  in 
a  desolate,  frozen,  and  Indian  infested  region, 
and  with  but  limited  means  of  self  defense.  To 
facilitate  his  progress  to  the  fort  he  asked  for  a 
certain  noljle  horse  named  Colonel,  which  was 
given  him,  and  upon  the  back  of  which  he  rode 
the  eighteen  miles  to  the  fort,  returning  only  after 
the  message  had  been  delivered  to  the  officer  in 
charge. 

.'Kt  the  end  of  his  enlistment  Mr.  Johnston  was 
cither  obliged  to  return  to  England  or  buy  his 
discharge,  and,  having  seen  enough  of  .A.merica  to 
ajipreciate  the  chances  offered  an  ambitious  and 


industrious  man,  he  resorted  to  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, paying  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  release 
from  the  service.  Arriving  in  Portland  in  the 
latter  part  of  '61,  he  went  to  work  for  C.  H. 
Meyers,  the  only  gas  fitter  and  plumber  in  the 
city.  At  that  time  Portland  had  an  apology  of  a 
water  v/orks  owned  by  private  parties,  the  mech- 
anism of  which  was  delightfull}'  simple.  The 
water  was  pumped  by  steam  into  a  cement  cistern 
on  the  river  bank  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Clay  streets,  and  this  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
present  splendid  water  equipment  of  one  of  the 
foremost  cities  in  the  Union.  In  those  early  days 
it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Johnston  to  do  all  of  the 
plumbing  and  gas  fitting  in  the  city,  and  although 
he  was  a  novice  as  far  as  practical  experience 
went,  having  served  only  during  his  apprentice- 
ship, he  soon  fell  in  with  the  numerous  demands 
upon  his  ingenuity.  The  water  work's  supplied 
a  large  share  of  his  work,  for  when  Robert  Pen- 
dleton constructed  them  he  put  in  the  primitive 
wood  mains,  which  consisted  only  of  logs  with 
holes  bored  through. 

After  four  years  with  Mr.  Meyers,  Mr.  John- 
ston started  up  a  plumbing  and  gas  fitting  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  and  his  reputation  as  an  expert  in 
his  line  grew  apace.  His  experience  with  the 
water  works  of  Portland  put  him  in  possession  of 
many  practical  suggestions,  the  outgrowth  of 
his  trouble  with  the  primitive  structure.  As  chief 
in  his  line  in  the  whole  northwest,  he  was  called 
upon  to  construct  the  first  water  mains  in  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  and  Oregon  City,  and  during  his 
many  years  of  active  life  he  has  constructed 
thousands  of  miles  of  sewer.  From  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  contracts  in  Portland  his  services 
have  been  rewarded  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned,  and  he  has  thus  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  as  few  liave  been  permitted  to 
do.  He  laid  the  sewerage  of  the  United  States 
Custom  House,  and  twenty-eight  years  ago  ren- 
dered as  sanitary  as  was  possible  in  those  days 
the  Portland  postofiice.  During  later  vears  he 
has  advanced  with  the  students  of  sanitation,  and 
and  the  majority  of  the  large  public  buildings, 
beautiful  residences,  and  structures  in  general 
throughout  the  city  have  him  to  thank  for  being 
permitted  to  live  in  the  midst  of  cleanlv  and 
healthful  surroundings.  When  it  is  recalled  that 
the  mortality  of  a  city  is  in  proportion  to  its  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  healthful  living,  the  great 
good  accomplished  b}-  this  veteran  gas  fitter  and 
plumber  is  hardly  to  be  estimated. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  Mr.  Johnston  married  Mary 
Wilson,  who  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and 
came  to  San  Francisco  with  her  parents  in  the 
early  ■60s.  Ten  children  have  been  born  of  this 
union,  of  whom  Hattie  is  now  the  wife  of 
Charles  Lonsdale  of  Portland ;  William  Thomas, 
a     graduate     of     the     Portland     high      school 
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and  business  college,  is  a  practical  plumber 
and  gas  fitter,  and  is  in  business  with  his  father ; 
Fannie  is  deceased ;  Mamie  and  James,  twins,  are 
deceased ;  Carrie,  Mildred,  David,  Hazel  and 
Beatrice.  In  the  early  days  Air.  Johnston  was 
one  of  the  volunteer  firemen  of  the  town,  serving 
not  only  as  foreman  but  as  chief  for  three  terms. 
Owing  to  lack  of  facilities  these  fire  fighters 
were  often  subjected  to  great  danger,  yet  they 
were  always  willing  to  risk  life  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Johnston 
is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Po- 
litically he  is  a  Republican,  and  his  family  find  a 
religious  home  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Frater- 
nally he  is  connected  with  the  Harmony  Lodge 
No.  12,  and  the  Portland  Chapter  No.  3.  He  is  a 
man  of  sterling  integrity,  of  unquestioned,  un- 
usual ability  in  his  chosen  occupation,  and  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  his  business  career  in  this 
town  has  commanded  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  best  element  in  the  community. 


SAMUEL  B.  JOHNSON.  From  many  stand- 
points the  life  and  work  of  Samuel  B.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  large  land  owners  of  Clackamas  county, 
is  worthy  of  emulation,  as  illustrating  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  perseverance  in  the  face  of  lit- 
tle encouragement  and  practically  no  material  as- 
sistance. Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
pioneer  undertakings  of  this  county,  was  born 
in  Howard  county.  Mo.,  February  5,  1833,  his 
father's  farm  being  near  Booneslick.  The  family 
was  established  in  Missouri  by  Josiah  Johnson, 
the  father  of  Samuel  B.,  who  emigrated  from 
Patrick  county,  Va..  in  1832,  and  in  1840  removed 
to  Polk  county,  the  same  state.  Three  years  later 
he  settled  in  Cedar  county.  Mo.,  and  after  farm- 
ing for  three  years  moved  to  Jackson  county  in 
1845.  Seven  years  later.  May  5,  1852,  he  crossed 
the  plains  and  settled  in  Clackamas  county,  Ore., 
that  day  also  witnessing  his  marriage,  and  fifty 
years  later.  May  2,  1902,  he  and  his  wife  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  anniversary.  In 
1S89  he  gave  up  farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and,  moving  to  Portland,  went  into  the  saw-mill 
business,  making  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture 
of  ship  knees  and  lumber. 

As  ambitious  and  far  sighted  as  his  father, 
Samuel  B.  Johnson  started  across  the  plains  in 
1852,  the  date  of  the  departure  being  May  2. 
Two  days  later  he  married  Hannah  Hink,  and  this 
niarriage,  commonly  called  an  elopement,  fur- 
nished the  picturesque  and  interesting  feature  of 
the  long  journey  over  the  plains.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  five  yoke  of  oxen  with  which  to  complete  the 
journey,  and  he  came  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sandy  river,  and  located  on  the  Clackamas  river 
at  what  is  now  Oregon  City.  During  the  winter 
he  stayed  in  the  town,  and  in  1853  went  up  the 


Clackamas  and  worked  in  a  saw-mill  for  a  few 
months.  A  little  later  he  located  on  a  donation 
claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  one  mile 
west  of  Damascus,  and  after  a  year's  trial  sold 
out,  and  located  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres,  one  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of 
Damascus.  Of  this  property  fifty  acres  are  under 
cultivation,  and  the  improvements  made  thereon 
are  of  the  most  modern  kind.  One  hundred  acres 
have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  hardy  and 
thrifty  pioneer  and  his  wife,  while  the  balance 
has  been  deeded  to  the  children.  Though  he 
still  retains  possession  of  his  farm  he  has  sold 
out  his  saw-mill  interests  and  moved  to  Gresham, 
where  he  has  built  a  large  and  commodious  resi- 
dence, and  where  he  expects  to  reside  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

To  some  extent  Mr.  Johnson  has  left  his  home 
interests  to  mingle  with  the  undertakings  incident 
to  so  prosperous  a  county.     A  Populist  in  politics, 
his  sympathies  are  with  the  common  people,  and 
with  those  who  struggle  hopelessly  with  advei'se 
conditions.     He  is  the  friend  of  education,  and 
has  materially  promoted  the  cause  as  a  member 
of  the   school   board.      Mrs.   Johnson,   who   was 
born  in  Jackson  county.  Mo.,  and  who  has  cour- 
ageously borne  the  trials  and  deprivations  inci- 
dent to  pioneer  life,  is  the  mother  of  nine  children 
Mary  Jane,  deceased ;  Charles  F.,  also  deceased 
Ellen,  deceased ;  Dora,  deceased :  Earl  deceased 
Hester,  William   H.,  John   H.,  and  Edward   R. 


HON.  HENRY  McGUGIN,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  Clackamas  county,  and  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  was  born  in  Vassal- 
boro.  Me.,  August  15,  1834.  and  is  a  son  of  James 
McGugin,  a  farmer  and  for  most  of  his  life  a 
resident  of  the  state  of  Maine.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  1832.  Until  his  eighteenth  year  Henry 
McGugin  lived  on  the  home  farm,  during  which 
time  he  was  educated  at  the  piiblic  schools,  and 
acc|uired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  general 
business.  As  a  means  of  future  livelihood  he 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade  at  Lawrence,  Mass., 
having  completed  which  he  went  to  Illinois  in 
1857,  and  for  two  years  worked  at  his  trade  in 
the  railroad  works.  For  a  year  he  engaged  in 
farming  near  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  and  then  pre- 
empted eighty  acres  of  land  near  Denver,  Colo., 
and  engaged  in   farming  until   1864. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1864  Mr.  McGugin 
removed  to  Idaho  with  the  intention  of  mining, 
but  realizing  only  indifferent  success  removed 
to  Umatilla  county,  eastern  Oregon,  'where  he 
took  up  a  claim,  but  let  it  go.  In  1869  he  home- 
steaded  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  his 
present  farm,  upon  which  he  has  made  many  im- 
provements, and  fifty  acres  of  which  are  already 
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cleared  of  timber.  This  farm  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  this  county,  and  there  are  innumerable  evi- 
dences of  the  thrift,  enterprise,  and  progressive 
methods  of  the  owner. 

In  1859  Mr.  McGugin  married  Mary  Revenue, 
who  died  leaving  one  child,  Francis,  who  is  living 
with  his  father.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr. 
McGugin  was  with  Lena  Gantenbein,  December 
22,  187^1.  and  of  this  union  two  children  are  de- 
ceased, and  one,  Mary  Alice,  is  living.  .\  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  Mr.  .McGugin  lias  been  promi- 
nently before  the  public  as  a  promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  his  party,  and  not  only  served  as  rep- 
resentative of  Clackamas  county  in  the  state  leg- 
islature in  1874,  but  has  been  school  director  for 
many  years  and  road  supervisor.  He  is  a  broad- 
minded  and  liberal  citizen  and  farmer,  and  has 
the  confidence  of  his  political  and  agricultural 
friends. 


MARTIN  GILLIHAN.  The  name  of  pioneer 
is  written  in  indelible  letters  upon  the  career 
of  Martin  Gillihan,  who  came  to  Oregon  in 
1844.  when  the  plains  were  comparatively  unused 
to  the  imprint  of  oxen  hoofs,  or  to  the  camp 
fires  of  hopeful  pale  face  travelers.  Born  in 
Jackson  county,  Tenn.,  October  30,  1824,  Mr. 
Gillihan  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Cjreene  county,  111.,  from 
which  locality  they  went  to  Polk  county,  Mo.,  at 
the  end  of  three  years.  Lentil  his  nineteenth  year 
Martin  performed  his  share  towards  cultivating 
the  farm  of  his  father,  and  in  the  spring  of  1844 
started  across  the  overland  trail  with  ox  teams, 
and  driving  a  band  of  cattle.  After  six  months 
of  great  hardship  and  ever  present  danger  from 
the  attacks  of  Indians,  he  arrived  in  Wa.shing- 
ton  county.  Ore.,  where  he  worked  out  on  a 
ranch  during  the  winter  and  following  spring. 
During  1845  he  farmed  independently  on  a  piece 
of  land,  and  in  the  fall  of  1846  came  to  Sauvie's 
Island  and  settled  on  the  farm  of  six  hundred 
and  forty  acres  now  owned  and  occupied  by  John 
Howell.  In  the  spring  of  1847  lie  traded"  this 
land  for  three  Cayuse  horses,  and  with  his  brother 
William,  rode  on  horseback  down  into  California, 
where  they  worked  in  the  woods  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Later  on  he  worked  on  a  ranch  near 
Santa  Clara,  and  in  the  spring  of  1848  went 
to  the  Sutter  Mills  and  saw  the  first  gold  taken 
out  of  that   place. 

Enriched  by  his  California  experiences  from 
the  standpoint  of  information  Mr.  Gillihan  re- 
turned to  Oregon,  in  the  fall  of  1848,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  i"  confirmation  of  his  faith 
in  the  mining  possibilities  of  the  state,  returned 
to  California  across  the  mountains  with  ox 
teams,  and  prospected  and  mined  in  the  vicinitv 
of    Hangtown.      His    return    to    Oregon    in    the 


winter  of  1849  would  argue  that  his  success  as 
a  miner  was  that  of  the  average,  rather  than 
that  of  the  best-favored  mortal.  On  this  journey 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  brother's  widow 
and  her  three  children,  and  they  located  on 
the  farm  belonging  to  Mrs.  Gillihan,  but  which 
was  purchased  from  her  by  her  brother-in-law, 
Martin  "Gillihan,  in  1850.  This  farm,  which  is 
still  owned  by  Mr.  Gillihan,  comprises  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land,  and  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  com- 
prising in  its  entirety  nine  hundred  acres.  Here 
the  successful  owner  has  conducted  a  stock- 
buying,  selling  and  raising  business,  and  for 
many  years  liis  name  has  been  known  from  one 
end  of  Multnomah  county  to  the  other. 

In  1850  Mr.  Gillihan  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Sarah  C.  Howell,  a  native  of  Millers- 
town,  Pa.,  and  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Elizabeth  (Mathews)  Howell.  Mr.  Howell 
crossed  the  plains  in  1850  and  first  located  on 
the  plains  of  Washington  county,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  short  time,  when  he  removed  to 
Sauvie's  Island.  Here  he  bought  a  farm  and 
carried  on  general  farming  and  stock-raising  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886.  On  arriving 
in  Oregon  Mrs.  Gillihan  took  up  her  residence 
in  Portland,  where  she  resided  until  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Gillihan.  As  a  result  of  this 
union  thirteen  children  were  born,  four  of  whom 
are  now  deceased.  Mr.  Gillihan  has  taken  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  countv.  and 
has  stanchly  supported  the  men  and  measures 
of  the  Republican  party.  For  more  than  fortv 
years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board, 
and  has  held  offices  of  more  or  less  importance 
from  time  to  time  during  his  long  residence 
here.  Being  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Pioneer 
Association  he  and  his  wife  have  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  of  that  organization 
and  have  missed  none  of  the  meetings,  which 
each  year  show  a  decrease  in  attendance.  Pos- 
sessing sterling  and  substantial  characteristics 
Mr.  Gillihan  has  impressed  his  worth  upon  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  valued  acquisition, 
and  his  good  name  has  been  maintained  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  march  to  success. 


F.  J.  HARD.  Few  men  in  the  west  are  more 
thoroughly  conversant  with  mining  affairs  than 
is  F.  J.  Hard,  organizer  and  secretary  of  the  Ore- 
gon Mining  Exchange,  and  for  many  years  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  mining  projjerties  in 
Oregon.  The  object  of  the  exchange,  for  the 
promotion  of  which  Mr.  Hard  came  to  Portland 
in  1900,  is  to  place  mining  among  the  legitimate 
and  business-like  enterprises  of  the  state:  to  com- 
pel all  operators  to  make  straightforward  state- 
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ments  regarding  their  properties  and  their  opera- 
tions ;  to  have  the  same  available  at  all  times  for 
the  inspection  of  prospective  purchasers  of  stock ; 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  intending  investors  to 
estimate,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  the  value 
of  their  investments  after  they  have  been  care- 
fully surveyed  by  expert  agents  of  the  exchange. 
I'air  dealing  is  assured  to  all  who  avail  them- 
selves of  this  truly  helpful  agency;  interest  in 
mining  is  stimulated  by  mutual  exchange  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  of  properties  which  have  been  in- 
vestigated; and  that  which  often  is  more  or  less 
doubtful  in  its  character  is  here  clarified  and  pre- 
sented in  its  true  colors.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  promoters  of  the  exchange  have  proven 
themselves  benefactors  on  the  uncertain  highway 
of  mining  progress,  and  have  established  an  in- 
stitution of  high  repute  which  is  most  likely  to 
endure  as  long  as  its  present  system  of  operation 
is  maintained. 

A  native  of  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  Mr. 
Hard  was  born  May  2,  1859,  and  is  the  only  child 
of  Charles  Sydenham  and  Sarah  (Osborn)  Hard, 
who  attained  maturity.  From  the  first  emigrant, 
James  Hard,  who  came  from  England  in  1675 
and  located  in  Newtovyn.  Conn.,  the  direct  line  of 
descent  is  through  James,  James;  Amos,  Amos, 
Amos,  to  the  paternal  grandfather,  also  named 
Amos,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  near  New- 
town and  become  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  family.  He  settled  in  Greene 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  for  many  years  he  con- 
ducted a  laborious  country  practice  in  medicine. 
He  married  Emma  Laura  Shephard,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Gideon  Shephard,  with  whom  he  has  pre- 
viously studied  medicine.  The  Shephard  family 
was  also  founded  in  America  at  an  early  date, 
Edward  Shephard  having  located  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1639.  From  him  the  line  of  descent  is 
through  John,  John,  John,  John  and  Dr.  Gideon 
Shephard.  The  first  of  the  name  of  John  re- 
moved from  Cambridge  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
Dr.  Gideon  Shephard  removed  from  the  latter 
place  to  Newtown. 

A  natural  proclivity  for  the  science  of  medicine 
seems  to  have  descended  from  Amos  Hard  to  his 
son,  Charles  Sydenham,  who  was  a  graduate 
from  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  his  day  one 
of  the  most  famous  schools  in  the  United  States. 
He  located  for  practice  in  Huron  county,  Ohio, 
and  remained  there  until  his  death  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  years.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
Civil  war  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the  Union 
army,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  physical 
disabilitv.  His  wife,  a  native  of  New  York  state, 
was  a  daughter  of  Brainard  Osborn.  a  member 
of  an  old  New  England  family  of  Scotch  descent, 
who  devoted  his  life  to  farming  in  New  York 
state  and  Ohio.     Mrs.  Hard  died  in  Ohio,  1876. 

Though  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  Frank 


Judson  Hard  nevertheless  managed  to  secure  a 
good  common  school  education,  which  was  sup- 
plemented by  several  terms  at  the  Ohio  Normal 
schools  at  ]\Iilan,  Erie  county,  and  Ada,  Hardin 
county,  Ohio.  In  1877,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  engaged  in  ranching  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
near  Denver,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  his 
income  by  acting  as  salesman  during  the  dull 
season  on  the  range.  Having  secured  a  fair  start 
and  saved  a  little  money,  he  went  to  Denver  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  laid  out  an 
addition  to  Denver,  and  created  a  large  trade  in 
city  lots  and  ranching  and  mining  lands.  In 
1891  he  became  identified  with  the  building  of 
the  town  of  Creede,  and  from  there  to  Cripple 
Creek,  at  that  time  in  the  zenith  of  its  boom  as 
a  mining  center.  Here  he  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mines  on  Raven  Hill,  and  organized 
the  Constantine  Gold  Alining  Company,  of  which 
he  himself  was  manager  and  the  principal  stock- 
holder. His  career  as  a  miner  in  Colorado  was 
successful,  and  he  still  holds  mining  properties  in 
that  state. 

Mr.  Hard  became  identified  with  Oregon  in 
1896,  during  which  year  he  made  a  careful  and 
systematic  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
state.  Reaching  the  decision  that  it  was  a  good 
field  in  which  to  locate,  he  returned  to  Colorado, 
settled  up  his  affairs  there,  and  in  1899  returned 
to  Oregon  and  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Bohemia 
district.  While  thus  occupied,  he  was  requested 
by  those  in  Portland  who  were  familiar  with  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  business  to  come  to 
this  city  and  organize  the  Oregon  Mining  Ex- 
change. He  has  also  been  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing several  flourishing  mining  companies, 
including  the  \'esuvius  Gold  Mining  Company, 
of  which  he  is  manager  and  superintendent ;  the 
Oregon-Colorado  Milling.  Mining  and  Develojv 
ment  Company,  and  the  Riverside  Mining  and 
Milling  Company,  of  which  he  is  also  superin- 
tendent and  manager.  He  also  holds  other  min- 
ing interests  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  successful  mining  experts  in  the  north- 
west. 

Mr.  Hard  is  likewise  widely  known  as  a  pro- 
moter of  fraternal  organizations,  and  among  the 
Masons  is  one  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state. 
Joining  the  latter  organization  in  Mt.  \'ernon 
Lodge  No.  fij.  Norwalk.  Ohio,  in  the  year  1880, 
he  is  a  life  member  of  Union  Lodge  No.  7.  of 
Denver,  Colo. :  a  life  member  of  Denver  Cliaptcr 
No.  2 :  a  charter  member  of  Colorado  Consistory 
No.  I.  and  a  member  of  Colorado  Commandery 
No.  I,  K.  T.,  and  a  member  of  Pueblo,  Colo., 
Lodge  No.  go.  B.  P.  O.  E.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
Politically   he   is    identified   with    the    Republican 
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party.  He  has  been  a  prominent  mtmber  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  wherever  he  has 
lived. 

In  Norwalk.  Ohio,  November  26,  1879,  J^^^'- 
Hard  was  united  in  marriage  with  Almira  L. 
Wilcox,  a  native  of  that  state  and  a  daughter  of 
Giarles  Morris  Wilcox  and  Lucy  (Benham) 
Wilcox.  Of  this  union  there  have  been  born 
three  children :  Lucy  Almira,  Franc  Lucile  and 
Charles.  The  two  youngest  are  living  and  ad- 
vanced in  school  and  music. 


CAPT.  JAMES  WILSON.  When  Captain 
Wilson  came  to  Portland  in  1852,  after  a  long 
nautical  experience  on  the  high  seas,  he  found 
three  hundred  people  ready  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  embryonic  hamlet,  none  of  whom  probably 
foresaw  the  supreme  eminence  which  it  was  to 
attain  among  the  beautiful  and  resourceful  cities 
of  the  land.  In  the  meantime  the  captain  has 
advanced  with  the  conditions  of  'lis  adopted  state, 
and  today  stands  out  a  clearly  defined  pioneer 
figure  to  which  an  unusual  amount  of  worth- 
while accomplishment  is  to  be  attributed. 

At  Cherbourg,  a  fortified  seaport  town  and 
important  naval  station  of  France,  which  is  the 
site  of  a  Roman  station,  and  where  William  the 
Conquerer  founded  a  hospital  and  built  a  church, 
Captain  Wilson  was  born  August  15,  1827,  and 
is  the  second  oldest  of  the  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  born  to  James  A.  and  Bonne  (Heresier) 
Wilson,  natives  of  France,  and  the  latter  born 
in  Bridville.  James  A.  Wilson  led  an  adven- 
turous life  during  his  earlier  years,  and  as  a 
whaler  went  with  his  ship  out  of  Cherbourg  for 
about  fifteen  years.  He  later  on  became  a  watch- 
man for  the  government  in  the  navy  yard  of 
Cherbourg,  and  thus  his  whole  life  was  centered 
around  the  famous  old  French  city. 

What  education  Captain  Wilson  received  in 
hrance  was  prior  to  his  ninth  year,  for  in  1836 
he  followed  the  paternal  example,  and  began  a 
career  upon  the  deep.  Aboard  a  merchant  ves- 
sel he  engaged  as  cabin  boy,  his  first  trip  being  to 
Martinique,  ofi  the  coast  of  North  America.  In 
time  he  became  able  seaman  and  in  1843  entered 
the  American  service,  going  out  of  the  port  of 
New  York  as  second  mate.  In  1852  he  made  the 
trip  around  the  Horn,  and  up  to  Portland,  later 
visiting  San  Francisco,  but  then  returning  to 
Portland.  As  a  deck  hand  on  the  Milt  Norma, 
named  for  the  county  of  Multnomah,  he  sailed 
from  Portland  to  Cascade  Falls  during  the  flour- 
ishing emigration  time,  and  in  1854  became  cap- 
tain of  the  Portland.  Again  he  was  deck-hand 
on  the  Marie  Haslow  from  the  Cascade  Falls  to 
The  Dalles,  and  in  1865  became  captain  of  the 
Reliance  and  Willamette,  and  of  other  boats  in 
that  line.     He  was  with  the  company  until  they 


sold  out,  and  remained  with  their  successors  for 
some  time.  He  afterward  became  connected 
with  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  in  1889  came  to  Clackamas  county,  de- 
termined to  henceforward  lead  a  peaceful  agri- 
cultural life,  remote  from  compass,  stress  and 
storm.  In  the  wilderness  Captain  Wilson  bought 
thirty-nine  acres  of  land,  which  he  soon  had 
under  way  as  far  as  clearing  was  concerned,  and 
upon  which  he  built  the  fine  home  now  occupied 
by  himself  and  family.  The  captain  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  raising  grain,  wheat,  oats  and  po- 
tatoes, and  is  especially  proud  of  his  fine  quality 
of  timothy.  His  thrift  in  other  years  has  en- 
abled him  to  invest  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
desirable  town  and  country  property,  including 
a  couple  of  houses  and  barns  in  Clackamas  City, 
and  similar  rentable  property  in  Portland.  He 
is  a  Democrat  in  political  preference,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church. 

In  Albany,  Ore.,  in  1864,  Mr.  Wilson  married 
Frances  Laurant,  who  was  born  in  France,  and 
who  died  leaving  two  children,  August  and  Ce- 
celia. The  second  marriage  of  Captain  Wilson 
occurred  in  1873,  and  was  with  Talitha  Bauglur, 
born  in  Buchanan  county,  Mo.,  a  daughter  of 
William  Elliott,  a  native  of  Ray  county.  Mo., 
and  a  flour  manufacturer  at  Ottawa,  Mo.  Mr. 
Elliott  served  in  the  Southern  army  under  Gen- 
eral Lee,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  His  wife,  Jane  (Guthrie)  Elliott, 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  the  third  oldest.  Three  children 
have  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  whom 
Walter  is  a  farmer  and  road  supervisor  of  Clack- 
amas county:  Talitha  is  the  wife  of  A.  E.  Hol- 
comb ;  and  Erwin  is  foreman  of  the  hatchery  of 
Clackamas.  Captain  Wilson  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  river  navigation  in  Oregon,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly as  large  a  fund  of  interesting  informa- 
tion in  regard  thereto  as  any  who  have  follow-ed 
his  changeful   calling. 


JOHN  J.  KURATLI.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  farmers  of  Washington  county 
which  call  Switzerland  their  native  land  is  |ohn 
J.  Kuratli,  owner  of  a  fine  farm  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  acres,  advantageously  located, 
and  well  fitted  with  all  modern  appliances.  This 
energetic  and  enterprising  promoter  of  agricul- 
tural well  being  was  born  in  Switzerland  Alav  i, 
1843,  his  father,  J.  Casper,  being  a  native  of  the 
same  locality,  and  born  in  1796.  J.  Casper  Kur- 
atli, who  died  in  1885,  was  a  gunsmith  by  trade, 
and  was  fairly  successful  while  combining  his 
trade  with  farming. 

That  the  parents  of  John  J.  Kuratli  were  ap- 
preciators  of  educational  advantages  is  evidenced 
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by  the  fact  that  he  received  a  thorough  classical 
and  modern  education,  beginning  with  the  age  of 
fourteen,  when  he  entered  a  school  of  Berne,  and 
when  seventeen  entered  the  normal  school  at 
Schiers.  At  Lausanne  he  studied  for  a  year, 
thereafter  going  to  Italy  for  the  study  of  the 
languages,  going  deeply  into  French  and  German 
at  the  College  of  Castellini,  near  the  city  of 
Come,  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  After  complet- 
ing the  instruction  there  he  engaged  in  teaching- 
languages  at  the  same  institution,  and  was  thus 
employed  when  overcome  by  the  determination 
to  seek  the  larger  possibilities  of  America. 

In  America  ]\Ir.  Kuratli  lived  for  a  half  }ear 
in  New  York  City  and  then  moved  to  \'irginia, 
where  for  the  first  year  he  worked  on  the  farm, 
then  found  employment  in  a  furniture  factory  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  where  he  learned  the  trade, 
and  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He  came 
to  Portland  in  1875,  and  soon  after  bought  a 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres  of 
wild  wood,  and  the  clearing  of  which  necessitated 
a  great  deal  of  arduous  work.  He  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  a  dairy  business,  and  has 
been  successful  beyond  his  greatest  expectations. 
In  addition  to  farming  he  has  filled  several  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  the  community,  and  as  a  Republi- 
can has  maintained  the  best  interests  of  his  party. 
During  1889  and  i8go  he  served  as  county  as- 
sessor of  Washington  county,  and  he  has  also 
been  road  supervisor  and  school  director  for 
many  years.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  numerous 
conventions.  The  Presbyterian  Church  near 
Bethany  profits  by  the  membership  of  Mr.  Kur- 
atli, who  contributes  generously  towards  its  sup- 
port, and  is  active  in  all  church  matters. 

In  February,  1866,  Mr.  Kuratli  married  Ther- 
esa Bollag,  and  of  this  union  there  have  been 
born  the  following  children :  Emile,  county  re- 
corder of  Washington  county ;  Annie  B. ;  John 
C. ;  Wilhelm,  deceased ;  Samuel ;  Henry ;  and 
David. 


WILBUR  K.  NEWELL.  In  no  way  has  a 
higher  tribute  been  paid  to  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Newell  than  through  his  appointment,  in  1898. 
as  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  horticulture, 
the  appointment  being  conferred  by  Governor 
Geer.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  board, 
including  semi-annual  tours  of  inspection  of  all 
nurseries  in  his  district,  and  has  done  much  ef- 
fective work  along  the  line  of  ridding  the  or- 
chards and  nurseries  of  pests  of  all  kinds.  The 
first  district,  which  he  represents,  consists  of  the 
following  counties :  Multnomah,  Clackamas. 
Yamhill.  Washington,  Columbia,  Clatsop  and 
Tillamook.  There  are  representatives  also  from 
the   second,   third,   fourth    and    fifth    districts,   as 


well  as  a  representative  for  the  state  at  large, 
the  latter  being  E.  L.  Smith,  who  is  president  of 
the  board. 

During  1901  and  1903  the  board  published  its 
sixth  and  seventh  biennial  reports,  which  ap- 
pear in  pamphlet  form  and  are  of  the  greatest 
value  to  all  fruit  raisers  and  to  all  contemplating 
.  future  work  in  that  industry.  In  addition  to  his 
work  in  connection  with  the  board,  Mr.  Newell 
gives  much  time  to  his  farm  near  Dilley,  Wash- 
ington county,  which  it  is  his  ambition  to  place 
under  the  highest  possible  cultivation.  It  has 
been  his  home  since  he  was  eighteen  and  he  has 
had  charge  of  the  property  ever  since  he  was 
twenty.  Fruit  growing  is  one  of  the  specialties 
in  which  he  is  deeply  interested,  and  he  has  done 
much  experimental  work  in  this  industry.  Of 
his  land  thirty  acres  are  in  grapes,  prunes  and 
apples,  and,  to  further  this  work,  in  1898  he 
erected  a  fruit  dryer,  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
about  four  tons,  and  admirably  adapted  to  its 
intended  purpose. 

.\t  Mount  Tabor,  Ore.,  W.  K.  Newell  was 
born  October  12,  1872,  a  son  of  John  S.  and 
Sarah  E.  (Kerns)  Newell.  He  was  fourth  in  a 
family  of  five  children,  the  others  being  named  as 
follows:  Charles  G.,  a  decorator  and  designer 
engaged  in  business  in  San  Francisco ;  Theresa, 
the  oldest  daughter,  who  is  at  home ;  Joseph  P., 
employed  as  assistant  engineer  for  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company :  and  Bessie, 
wife  of  John  Masters.  The  tather,  John  S.  New- 
ell, was  born  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and  at  ten 
years  of  age  removed  from  there  to  the  vicinity 
of  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  grew  to  manhood. 
In  1852  he  came  across  the  plains  with  ox-teams, 
spending  seven  months  on  the  road.  Immedi- 
ately after  his  arrival  he  secured  work  at  logging. 
Later  he  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  occupying  the  present  site  of 
Russellville.  In  1 87 1  he  sold  that  property  and 
after  a  year  in  California  returned  to  Oregon 
and  bought  one  hundred  and  sixty-  acres  near 
Mount  Tabor,  which  he  cleared  and  improved. 
From  there,  in  1881.  he  went  into  the  town  of 
Mount  Tabor  and  opened  a  merchandise  store, 
which  he  conducted  for  four  years.  F'rom  1883 
until  1888  he  served  as  county  commissioner  of 
Multnomah  county,  prior  to  which  he  had  held 
office  as  county  assessor.  In  1890  he  moved 
to  a  farm  three  miles  from  Dilley,  in  Wash- 
ington count}',  where  he  owns  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres  and  is  engaged  in 
the  dair}-  business  and  in  general  farming.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican  and  in  religion  holds 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
his  wife,  who  also  belonged  to  that  denoniina- 
tinn,  died  in  1885. 

(  )n  Christmas  day  of  tSijq  \U-.  Xcwcll  was 
imited  in  marriage  with  Bertha  Dixmi.  danL;btcr 
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of  J.  H.  Dixon,  of  Portland,  and  they  have  since 
made  their  home  on  the  farm  where  he  has  Hved 
since  his  youth.  Like  his  father,  he  is  a  believer 
in  Republican  doctrines  and  is  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Grange.  The  Native  Sons  of  Ore- 
gon number  him  among  their  members.  Scarcely 
a  movement  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit  raising 
industry  in  Oregon  has  failed  to  secure  his 
warmest  sympathy  and  active  co-operation  in  fur- 
thering its  success,  and  he  deserves  recognition 
among  the  men  who  are  working  to  elevate  the 
raising  of  fruit  into  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  this  flourishinsr  commonwealth. 


ler ;  Roscoe  married  Lena  Gibbs  and  resides  near 
Gresham  ;  Ella  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Mc- 
Coy, now  of  Xew  York  City ;  Arthur,  who  lives 
on  the  home  place ;  Albert,  also  at  home ;  and 
Alice,  who  lives  in  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


JOSEPH  HEINEY.  In  viewing  the  finished 
product,  no  matter  what  its  nature,  a  casual  ob- 
server is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  before  the 
results  produced  are  accomplished  much  ardu- 
ous labor  has  to  be  undertaken,  many  failures 
and  obstacles  overcome,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
heavy  expense  often  involved  in  addition  there- 
to. Perhaps  this  fact  is  nowhere  more  true  than 
in  the  case  of  the  pioneer  who  literally  had  to 
hew  his  way  from  the  primeval  forest  before 
crops  could  be  planted  or  results  of  any  kind 
seen.  Among  the  early  settlers  in  Multnomah 
county  due  notice  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Heiney, 
whose  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
acres  near  Gresham  is  a  credit  to  his  years  of 
work  in  its  improvement.  His  birth  took  place 
June  29,  1835,  near  Cambridge  City,  Wayne 
county,  Ind.,  and  there  his  boyhood  and  earh' 
manhood  were  spent,  but  in  1865  he  went  to 
JeiYerson  county,  Kans.,  following  ranching  and 
general  farming  there  for  the  ensuing  ten  years. 

In  1874  Mr.  Heiney  came  to  Multnomah 
county,  purchasing  from  Marseilles  Rodgers  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  acres  which  com- 
prised the  original  tract.  Only  fifteen  acres  bore 
any  improvements  whatever,  and  the  only  build- 
ing on  the  place  was  a  small  house.  The  present 
appearance  of  the  farm  bears  little  resemblance 
to  the  place  as  he  first  saw  it  and  is  a  credit  to 
the  owner.  He  now  has  sixty  acres  under  culti- 
vation and  is  successfully  engaged  in  general 
farming.  Besides  attending  to  his  private  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Heiney  has  acted  in  a  public  capacity, 
serving  as  clerk  of  the  school  board  and  director 
for  a  great  many  years.  Politically  he  is  a  Pro- 
hibitionist, and  holds  membership  in  the  Baptist 
Church. 

In  1858  Mr.  Heiney  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Rachel  Byerly,  a  native  of  Dublin, 
Wayne  county,  Ind.  Eleven  children  have  been 
born  of  this  union,  nine  of  whom  are  living,  as 
follows  :  Franklyn  ;  Eleanor,  became  the  wife  of 
Will  Black  and  they  now  reside  near  Salem ; 
Minnie,  now  Mrs.  Jack  Robinson,  Lewiston, 
Idaho ;   Richard,  of  Portland,  married  Belle  Mil- 


JUSTIN  J.  LEAVITT,  M.  D.  Back  to  patri- 
otic sires  and  model  matrons  Dr  Justin  J.  Leavitt 
traces  his  descent,  and  justly  cherishes  a  pride  of 
birth  which  begets  potent  purpose  and  unfalter- 
ing effort  to  maintain,  and  perchance  exalt  an 
enviable  ancestral  record.  Tlie  Leavitt  fore- 
fathers were  not  only  men  of  leading  characteris- 
tics but  they  were  capable  of  appreciating  and 
utilizing  to  the  full  the  opportunities  by  which 
they  were  surrounded. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  family  now  in 
possession  of  the  doctor,  the  first  of  the  family 
to  come  to  this  country  was  Capt.  Christopher 
Leavitt,  a  native  of  York,  England,  and  a  son 
of  Percival  Leavitt  and  Elizabeth  Rotherforth, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander.  Captain 
Leavitt  was  a  sailor  and  while  on  one  of  his  voy- 
ages touched  this  country.  He,  however,  never 
took  up  his  residence  on  American  soil,  but 
Thomas  Leavitt  came  to  this  country  before 
1629  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  his  future  home 
and  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  make  America 
his  place  of  abode.  He  settled  in  Exeter,  N.  H., 
in  1639.  Later  he  moved  to  Hampton,  in  the 
same  state,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on 
November  28,  1696.  He  married  Isabella 
(Bland)  Asten,  the  widow  of  Francis  Asten. 
As  a  result  of  this  union  four  children  were  born, 
the  second  of  whom  was  Hezron,  who  married 
Martha  Taylor  and  to  them  were  born  seven 
children,  one  of  whom  was  named  Thomas,  born 
May  8,  1677.  He  married  Elizabeth  Atkinson 
and  as  a  result  of  this  union  five  children  were 
born,  among  the  number  being  Samuel,  who  was 
born  December  4,  1706.  He  became  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Ruth  Johnson,  a  daughter 
of  Peter  Johnson.  Seven  children  blessed  this 
union,  the  fifth  child  being  Peter,  who  was  born 
August  18,  1 741.  November  24,  1763,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Cram,  the  cere- 
mony taking  place  in  Deerfield,  N.  H.  He  died 
in  181 5,  while  his  wife  passed  away  six  years 
later,  in  1 82 1.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  the  eighth  of  whom  was  named  Jona- 
than, who  was  born  February  27,  1782.  In' 1803 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Rhoda  Buckman. 
He  lived  to  reach  the  age  of  sixty-eight  vears, 
while  his  wife  passed  to  her  final  reward  on 
November  14,  1859. 

Up  to  this  time.  1800,  the  Leavitt  family  had 
remained  largely  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  in  the  year  mentioned,  Jonathan  moved  to 
Eaton,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada.    He  became 
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the  father  of  thirteen  chililren.  one  of  whom  was 
named  George,  who  became  the  father  of  Dr. 
Leavitt,  the  personal  subject  of  this  review. 

The  paternal  great-grandfather,  Peter  Leavitt, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  enlist- 
ing Tulv  7,  1775.  He  was  also  a  surveyor  as 
well  "as  a  farmer  and  business  man,  and  with  his 
son.  he  surveyed  Coos  county,  N.  H.,  into  town- 
ships. After'  a  life  of  exceptional  activity  and 
far  reaching  results  he  died  in  Stark  county,  N. 
H.,  in  November,  1815.  His  son  Jonathan,  the 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  became  a  pioneer  res- 
ident of  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  became  a 
very  wealthy  farmer  and  business  man,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  political  and  other  affairs 
of  his  adopted  locality.  He  was  broad  minded 
and  progressive  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
family  in  Quebec  in  a  most  admirable  manner. 

George  Leavitt,  the  father  of  Justin  J.,  was 
born  in  Eaton,  Province  of  Quebec,  January  12, 
1816,  and  eventually  became  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1853  he  removed  to  La  Crosse  county,  Wis., 
where  his  energy  was  applied  in  a  convincing 
manner,  and  resulted  in  the  possession  of  nine 
hundred  acres  of  land,  part  of  which  was  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  making  it  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  that  section  of  the  state.  He 
erected  a  beautiful  rural  home,  but  in  1886  he 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  Wisconsin  that  his 
last  days  might  be  spent  with  his  daughter  in 
Glenwood,  Iowa,  where  his  death  occurred  ten 
years  later.  His  wife,  who  was  Lovincy  Whit- 
comb,  whom  he  married  January  i,  1842,  was 
born  October  5,  1821,  a  daughter  of  Isaac  Whit- 
comb,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  served  as  a 
minute  man  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  This 
soldier  was  by  trade  a  cooper  and  also  a  farmer, 
and  his  last  days  were  spent  in  Eaton,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada.  Before  her  marriage  his 
wife  was  Sybel  Call,  also  born  in  Vermont.  Ten 
children  were  born  to  George  Leavitt  and  his 
wife,  of  whom  Justin  J.  is  the  oldest.  Rev.  Isaac 
Stephen,  D.  D.,  the  second  son  in  the  family,  has 
carved  a  name  for  himself  as  a  clergyman  and 
educator,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
L'niversity,  was  at  one  time  president  of  New 
Orleans  University,  and  is  now  a  very  prominent 
man  in  Nebraska ;  Edson  Charles  died  in  Iowa 
in  1898 ;  Fidelia  E.  is  deceased :  Mrs.  William  E. 
Hewitt  is  a  resident  of  Sparta,  Wis. ;  Hattie 
Ellen,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hume,  of  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Henry, 
deceased,  and  George  W.,  of  Nebraska. 

Justin  J.  Leavitt  was  born  in  Eaton,  Province 
of  Quebec,  Canada,  December  26,  1842,  and  after 
completing  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
studied  during  1863-64  at  Galesville  L^niversity, 
Wisconsin.  The  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
was  not  lost  upon  the  student  mind,  and  August 
TO,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  I.  Eighth  Wis- 
consin Regiment,  and  during  the  rest  of  tlie  war 


served  in  the  hospital  corps.  With  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  he  entered  Rush  Medical  College,  of 
Chicago,  from  which  institution  he  was  gradu- 
ated February  3,  1869.  Dr.  Leavitt  started  to 
practice  in  West  Salem,  Wis.,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  removed  to  Fenimore,  the  same 
state,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  Leav- 
ing a  large  and  remunerative  practice,  he  located 
in  Clark,  S.  Dak.,  in  1882,  and  four  years  later 
came  to  Oregon,  settling  in  Jefferson,  Marion 
county,  in  1887.  In  1890  the  doctor  came  to  his 
present  home  in  Molalla.  A  beautiful  home  rep- 
resents his  appreciation  of  comfort,  convenience 
and  elegance,  in  addition  to  which  he  owns  a 
highly  improved  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  near  the  town. 

The  well  beloved  wife  and  helpmate  of  Dr. 
Leavitt,  whose  death.  May  17,  1902,  left  her 
friends  and  family  disconsolate,  was  formerly 
Ruth  Crook,  born  in  West  Fairlee,  Vt.,  December 
8,  1843.  When  a  child  Mrs.  Leavitt  removed 
with  her  parents  to  La  Crosse  county,  Wis., 
where  she  studied  at  Galesville  L^niversity,  and 
subsequently,  for  several  years,  became  a  popular 
and  efficient  educator.  Her  marriage  with  Dr. 
Leavitt  occurred  October  5,  1866,  and  two  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  union,  of  whom  Charles 
Henry,  the  oldest,  is  a  resident  of  Portland ;  and 
Mattie  Ruth,  a  teacher.  She  was  graduated  from 
the  Willamette  University  with  the  degree  of  Ph. 
B.  in  1900,  and  one  year  later  completed  a  course 
in  the  Washington  State  University  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B. 


HON.  ARLIE  A.  BAILEY.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Bailey  to  the  state  legislature  in  1902  brought 
into  political  prominence  a  leading  member  of  the 
typographical  and  trades  unions  of  Portland.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  November 
7,  1866,  and  was  the  third  among  six  children, 
of  whom  himself  and  one  sister  alone  survive. 
His  father.  Rev.  L.  Y.  Bailey,  was  born  near 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  being  a  son  of  J.  M.  Bailey,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  large  planter  of 
Tennessee.  At  an  early  age  L.  Y.  Bailey  went 
to  Cincinnati,  where  he  studied  law,  later  enter- 
ing into  practice  at  Louisville.  On  the  opening 
of  the  war  he  enlisted  in  an  Indiana  Federal 
regiment.  During  Morgan's  raid  he  broke 
through  that  leader's  ranks  in  order  to  notify  a 
train  load  of  Federal  troops  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  ditched.  For  this  act  of  bravery 
he  was  offered  the  rank  of  colonel,  but,  not  being 
a  military  man,  refused  the  honor,  being,  how- 
ever, made  a  brevet-colonel.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resumed  practice  in  Louisville.  In  1871 
he  located  at  Litchfield.  Minn.,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Christian  Church  and  for  several 
terms     superintendent     of    schools     of     Meeker 
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county.  About  1883  he  removed  to  Garnett, 
Kans.,  where  he  officiated  as  minister  and  for 
two  terms  served  as  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Anderson  county.  During  1890  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon, and  is  now  living  in  Monmouth  retired  from 
professional  cares,  but  interested,  as  ever,  in 
movements  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  He  is 
identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  in  politics  votes  with  the  Republicans. 

The  marriage  of  Rev.  L.  Y.  Bailey  united  him 
with  Josephine  Virginia  Stark,  who  was  born  in 
Virginia  and  died  in  Minnesota  about  1877.  Her 
father,  Thomas  Stark,  a  Virginian,  became  a  mer- 
chant of  Louisville,  Ky.  The  line  of  descent  is 
traced  through  Ttiomas  Stark  and  his  father, 
a  New  Yorker,  back  to  the  latter's  father.  Gen. 
John  Stark,  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Bennington. 
General  Stark  was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
August  28,  1728.  In  1755  he  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  a  corps  of  rangers,  soon  was  elected 
captain,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
appointed  colonel.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  May 
8,  1822,  he  was,  v\'ith  one  exception,  the  last 
surviving  general  of  the  Revolution. 

When  the  family  settled  in  Minnesota.  Arlie 
A.  Bailey  was  five  years  of  age,  and  his  education 
was  obtained  in  schools  of  that  state.  His  first 
experience  in  the  art  preservative  began  in  1880, 
when  he  became  an  apprentice  to  Maxwell  & 
Todd,  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  next  employed 
on  the  Garnett  (Kans.)  Plaindealcr,  after  which 
he  worked  at  his  trade  in  dift'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  having  worked  at  various  times  on  the 
Kansas  City  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Joe  Gazette,  Topeka 
Capital,  Rocky  Mountain  Nezcs,  Pueblo  Chieftain, 
Leavenworth  Times,  and  other  papers.  While 
in  Topeka  (1893-96)  he  took  up  linotype  work 
on  the  first  machines  of  the  kind  brought  into 
the  state.  When  he  came  to  Portland  in  1896 
he  became  a  linotype  operator  on  the  Oregonian, 
which  position  he  has  since  filled,  having, 
since  coming  here,  purchased  a  home  on 
Hawthorne  avenue.  While  living  in  Leav- 
enworth, Kans.,  he  married  Caroline  Brons- 
ton,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  died  in 
Portland,  leaving  two  children,  Almont  and  Ber- 
tina.  His  second  marriage  united  him  with  Miss 
Mathilda  Ehlers,  of  Portland,  a  native  of  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa. 

Wherever  he  has  lived  Mr.  Bailey  has  been  an 
active  worker  for  Republican  principles.  In  1902 
he  was  nominated  for  the  legislature  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  and  received  the  largest  majority 
given  on  that  ticket,  being  eighteen  hundred  votes 
ahead  of  the  highest  on  the  opposing  ticket.  He 
was  made  a  Mason  in  Alount  Tabor  Lodge  No. 
i(2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  which  he  is  senior  warden. 
In  the  Knights  of  Pythias  he  is  past  chancellor 


and  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Rank.  Other  or- 
ganizations that  have  his  allegiance  are  the  United 
Artisans,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and 
order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  In  the  Multnomah 
Amateur  Athletic  Club  he  is  a  leading  bowler. 
His  team  won  the  championship  of  the  American 
Cocked  Hat  Association  in  1902,  when  he  bowled 
the  highest  score  of  the  team  and  tried  for  first 
place  in  the  association.  Since  1887  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
and  is  now  connected  with  the  Multnomah  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  58,  of  which  he  was  secre- 
tary for  two  terms.  In  the  Topeka  Union  and  the 
Federated  Trades  Assembly  of  Topeka  he  acted 
as  president,  also  as  delegate  to  the  International 
Convention  from  Kansas.  For  four  successive 
terms  he  was  secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades 
of  Portland,  resigning  the  office  on  receiving  the 
nomination  as  representative.  The  duties  of  the 
latter  office  he  entered  upon  with  enthusiasm  and 
intelligence.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
further  the  interests  of  his  state  and  countv. 


ANTHONY  TONGUE.  Eight  miles  from 
Hillsdale,  on  the  road  to  Mountaindale,  and  two 
miles  from  Glencoe,  on  the  north  Tualatin  plains, 
is  the  very  important  stock  farm  of  Anthony 
Tongue,  one  of  the  venerable  and  highly  honored 
pioneers  of  Washington  county.  Mr.  Tongue 
embodies  in  his  general  characteristics  the 
national  traits  of  his  countrymen  of  Lincolnshire, 
England,  where  he  was  born  July  4,  1824,  and 
where  several  years  of  his  life  were  passed.  On 
his  father's  farm  he  received  the  thorough  tram- 
ing  which  has  fitted  Englishmen  the  world  over 
for  the  serious  and  responsible  side  of  life,  and 
which  has  contributed  to  the  conservative  devel- 
opment of  any  place  which  they  chanced  to  call 
home. 

In  his  native  land  Mr.  Tongue  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Rebecca  Lawson,  who  was  born 
in  England,  May  1,  1824,  and  with  whom  he 
came  to  America  in  the  fall  of  1859.  After  land- 
ing in  New  York  Mr.  Tongue  came  at  once  to 
Oregon,  with  the  possibilities  and  chances  of 
which  he  had  thoroughly  familiarized  himself. 
A  year  later,  in  i860,  he  located  on  the  farm 
which  is  still  his  home,  and  which  comprises  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres,  of  which  ten  acres 
had  been  cleared.  With  his  wife  he  set  up  house- 
keeping with  few  possessions  in  a  little  log  cabin, 
and  proceeded  to  conquer  the  desolation  of  the 
region  and  to  make  a  living  from  the  stored  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  He  has  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  land  and  energies  to  stock  raising, 
and  some  of  the  finest  stock  raised  in  the  state 
of  Oregon  has  grazed  on  the  fertile  meadows  of 
the  Tongue  farm.   The  largest  horse  in  the  state, 
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Young  Glennel,  browsed  contentedly  and  grew 
apace  to  splendid  proportions  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  j\Ir.  Tongue,  acquiring  the  weight  of 
twenty-one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Coach 
horses  also  have  been  made  a  study  of  by  this 
admirer  of  the  horse,  and  high  grade  cattle  have 
contributed  to  the  neat  income  derived  from  the 
general  farm  products.  Many  modern  and  up- 
to-date  improvements  have  been  instituted  by 
Mr.  Tongue,  who  has  always  endeavored  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  in  all  agricultural  matters, 
and  who  has  been  accounted  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive farmers  of  his  district.  j\lr.  Tongue  is 
a  Republican  in  national  politics,  but  has  never 
identified  himself  with  his  party  other  than  to 
cast  his  vote.  With  his  wife  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  supporting  and  spread- 
ing the  work  of  the  denomination.  Few  couples 
have  lived  more  contentedly  or  more  harmon- 
iously than  have  these  highly  respected  people, 
and  now,  when  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  their 
aims  and  aspirations  are  akin,  and  they  have 
many  friends  to  cheer  them  in  the  evening  of  life. 


MICHAEL  OATFIELD.  During  all  the 
years  intervening  between  1863  and  the  present, 
Mr.  Oatfield  has  made  his  home  upon  a  farm  near 
Milwaukee,  Clackamas  county,  and  has  given  his 
attention  closely  to  bringing  the  land  under  culti- 
vation, embellishing  it  with  all  the  accessories 
that  go  to  make  up  a  model  estate.  The  property 
comprises  nearly  six  hundred  acres,  and  a  large 
portion  of  this  is  under  cultivation,  hay,  grain 
and  potatoes  being  his  principal  products,  al- 
though he  also  gives  some  time  and  land  to  the 
business  of  fruit  raising.  When  coming  here 
the  land  had  no  improvements  and  it  was  only 
after  the  hardest  effort  that  he  was  able  to  bring 
even  a  portion  of  it  under  cultivation,  but  so  suc- 
cessful has  he  been  in  his  endeavors  that  now', 
in  the  afternoon  of  his  busy  life,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  him  to  labor  as  in  the  past,  and 
hence  he  superintends  the  entire  homestead,  but 
relegates  to  others  the  manual  labor  connected 
with  its  improvement. 

Of  German  birth  and  lineage,  Mr.  Oatfield  was 
born  October  23,  1837.  His  father,  Philip  Oat- 
field, also  of  German  birth,  died  in  his  native 
land,  and  afterward  the  mother,  Josephus  ( Star- 
singer)  Oatfield,  married  again.  Her  son  in  1848 
came  to  the  United  States  with  his  mother  and 
step-father  and  settled  in  Lnion  countv.  111., 
where  the  family  bought  land  and  engaged  in 
farming.  Tlie  mother  and  step-father  died  in 
Illinois,  and  from  there  Mr.  Oatfield  in  1859 
joined  a  throng  of  gold  seekers  en  route  to  Pike's 
Peak,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  three 
years.     In   1862  he  came  to  Oregon,  arriving  at 


the  present  site  of  Baker  City  in  September  of 
that  year,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  journey 
across  the  plains,  with  ox-teams,  a  journey  made 
memorable  by  frequent  skirmishes  with  Indians. 
The  red  men  were  so  hostile  that  one  man  of 
yir.  Oatfield's  party  fell  a  victim  to  their  attacks, 
and  at  other  times  the  lives  of  all  were  in  great 
danger.  In  crossing  Green  river  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  build  a  boat  in  order  to  get  to  the 
other  side. 

After  two  weeks  in  Baker  City  Mr.  Oatfield 
proceeded  to  Portland,  and  from  there  came  to 
Milwaukee,  Clackamas  county,  and  secured  em- 
ployment in  a  sawmill  owned  by  Joseph  Kellogg. 
In  1863  he  rented  the  property  where  he  now  re- 
sides and  four  years  later,  having  meanwhile 
carefully  hoarded  his  earnings,  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  property,  which  during  all  of  the 
subsequent  years  has  been  his  home  and  the 
scene  of  his  activities.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  director  of  schools  of  his  district,  and  his 
work  has  done  much  to  promote  the  standard  of 
education  here.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
in  religion  an  Episcopalian,  and  he  is  also  an 
interested  member  of  the  Grange.  Since  com- 
ing to  Oregon  he  has  established  domestic  ties 
and  much  of  his  success  is  due  to  the  co-operation 
of  his  wife  and  the  willing  aid  of  his  children. 
His  wife,  formerly  Minerva  Thessing,  was  born 
in  Dayton,  Ore.,  whither  had  come  her  father, 
J.  H.  Thessing,  M.  D.,  a  German  by  birth  and  for 
years  a  well-known  practicing  physician  of  Port- 
land, where  he  died  at  eighty  years  of  age.  In 
the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oatfield  there  are 
six  children,  namely  :  W.  R.,  a  farmer  residing 
in  Clackamas  county ;  J.  R.,  at  home ;  Philip  V., 
also  at  home;  Ernest  M.,  an  engineer  in  the  Sub- 
urban power  house ;  Robert  E.,  who  is  employed 
in  the  car  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road ;  and  Amanda  G.,  who  is  with  her  parents. 
Three  of  the  sons  are  active  members  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  another 
son,  John,  is  associated  with  the  blue  lodge  of 
Masons. 


JOSEPH  SUPPLE.  As  a  successful  ship- 
builder, the  proprietor  of  the  ship  yard  and 
ivarine  ways  in  Portland  has  wielded  a  wide  in- 
fluence, and  in  addition  to  supplying  means  of 
transportation  on  American  waters,  many  boats 
turned  out  of  his  yard  ply  in  foreign  waters  and 
\isit  many  remote  quarters  of  the  globe,  Mr. 
."■^uiiple  was  born  February  26.  1854,  in  Lyons, 
\\'a\ne  county,  N.  Y.,  where  his  early  life  was 
s])ent.  His  father,  John  R.  Supple,  was  bom  in 
Ireland,  which  country  he  left  when  quite  young, 
coming  to  Xew  York  state,  where  he  learned  the 
boot  and  shoe  business.  Here  his  death  occurred 
when  his  son  Joseph  was  only  nine  years  old. 


ADAM   FISHER  AND  WIFE. 
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In  1866  the  family  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  there  Joseph  entered  school,  thus  finishing 
his  education,  which  had  been  begun  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  town.  Having  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  boat  builder's  trade,  at  the  early  age 
of  sixteen  years  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
celebrated  boat  builder,  Robert  J.  I.  Cooper,  in 
whose  yard  the  3'oung  apprentice  spent  many 
years  gathering  valuable  instruction,  and  later 
years,  filled  with  business  successes,  have  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  these  years  were  well  spent. 
When  only  twenty-three  years  old  he  assumed 
business  responsibilities  on  his  own  account,  es- 
tablishing a  large  boat  yard  at  the  foot  of  Porter 
avenue,  where  were  manufactured  lake  steamers 
and  canal  boats.  Selling  out  in  1886,  he  re- 
moved to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  where  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  building  the  first  steamboat  ever  con- 
structed in  San  Diego  harbor.  The  pleasure  boat, 
Rosevill,  was  also  a  product  of  his  yard,  and 
this  was  later  used  in  the  South  American  trade. 
For  the  city  of  San  Diego  he  built  the  Utilisimo. 
The  bursting  of  the  real  estate  boom  occurring 
about  this  time,  his  investments  proved  a  finan- 
cial loss  and  he  decided  to  change  his  location. 

June,  1 89 1,  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Supple 
in  Portland,  where  he  at  once  began  work  at  his 
trade.  After  a  year  spent  in  the  yards  at  the 
sound,  he  again  returned  to  Portland,  and  in  1892 
established  the  ship  yard  at  the  foot  of  Belmont 
street,  of  which  he  is  still  the  owner.  Before 
this  was  possible,  however,  an  humble  start  in 
business  was  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  financial 
disaster  at  San  Diego.  Under  the  spreading 
boughs  of  an  old  cottonwood  tree  he  began  build- 
ing row  boats,  but  he  soon  outgrew  these  quarters 
and  in  time  owned  the  whole  block.  His  yard 
has  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  and 
is  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  Two  boilers 
furnish  the  power  for  the  plant.  In  connection 
there  is  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  also  a  black- 
smith shop.  The  principal  product  of  the  vard 
are  large  boats  and  craft,  many  of  which  have 
been  used  in  the  Alaskan  trade.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  boom  in  that  country  he  built  nine  stern 
wheelers  for  the  Yukon  river.  At  the  present 
time  he  is  building  one  for  the  Upper  Snake. 
The  Willie  Irving,  which  was  buit  in  one  season, 
cleared  the  owner  $200,000,  in  fact,  all  boats 
which  he  built  for  the  Alaskan  trade  met  with 
more  than  usual  success.  For  the  Willamette 
trade  he  built  the  Regulator,  Dalles  City,  Inland 
Flyer,  Reliance  and  the  Resolute,  besides  scores 
of  others.  Besides  building  a  government  tender, 
and  most  of  the  barges  used  by  the  government 
in  that  locality,  he  also  built  the  public  bath 
house,  boats  for  Fort  Stevens  and  the  quarter- 
master's department. 

Mr.  Supple's  marriage,  which  took  place  in 
Kansas  Citv,  Kans.,  united  him  with  Miss  Kate 


Eaton,  a  native  of  England.  Politically  Mr. 
Supple  is  a  true-blue  Republican.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he  is 
serving  on  the  Oriental  trade  committee  and  the 
special  fire-boat  committee,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. In  addition  to  his  many  other  inter- 
ests, Mr.  Supple  owns  considerable  real  estate 
and  stock  in  mining  property.  In  the  vast  under- 
taking to  be  consummated  in  1905,  known  as  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  he  was  one  of  the 
original  stockholders,  subscribing  $500.  Frater- 
nal organizations  also  claim  a  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention,  among  which  are  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen ;  Uniform  Rank, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  is  past  chancellor 
commander,  and  also  a  charter  member  of  Tem- 
ple No.  117,  D.  O.  K.  K.  In  a  large  degree  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Portland  are  due  to 
just  such  men  as  Mr.  Supple,  who,  thoroughly 
believing  in  its  possibilities,  have  labored  unre- 
mittingly to  surmount  all  obstacles  in  their  road 
to  complete  success. 


DAVID  O.  FISHER.  Among  the  well-culti- 
vated farms  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland  even  a 
casual  observer  will  note  especiallv  Mr.  Fisher's, 
which  though  not  so  large  perhaps  as  some  others, 
yet  it  has  an  air  of  thriftiness  that  instinctively 
calls  one's  attention  to  it.  Adam  Fisher,  the 
father,  was  born  in  West  Virginia  and  there  he 
was  reared  upon  a  farm,  growing  strong  in  muscle 
and  stout  of  heart.  In  1850  he  and  his  brother 
Solomon,  who  died  April  10,  1903,  started  across 
the  plains  with  Oregon  as  their  goal.  Ox  teams 
furnished  the  motive  power  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  were  six  months  on  the 
journey.  Travel  in  those  days  was  fraught  with 
many  inconveniences  and  hardships  besides  those 
of  slow  transit.  Indians  were  on  the  war  path 
and  travelers  found  it  wise  and  necessary  to  be 
on  the  alert  lest  the  tawny  enemy  overpower 
them.  In  1850,  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Fisher 
started  on  his  westward  journey,  he  settled  at 
what  is  known  as  Fisher's  Landing,  in  Clarke 
county.  Wash.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia 
river.  Here  he  took  up  a  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  of  donation  land,  making  his  home 
upon  it  until  he  came  to  Oregon.  Purchasing- 
land  adjacent  to  the  river,  he  resided  upon  it 
until  1864,  in  which  year  he  bought  three  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  Mr.  \'ickers,  the  same  on 
which  his  son,  David  O.,  now  resides.  The  land 
was  covered  with  heavy  timber  at  the  time  he 
purchased  it,  but  he  transformed  it  into  a  habit- 
able tract  and  added  many  improvements.  His 
marriage,  with  Elizabeth  Dort,  resulted  in  the 
birth  of  ten  children,  nine  of  whom  are  living. 
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Mr.  Fisher  died  in  1895  and  his  wife  followed 
him  two  years  later.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

David  O.  Fisher  was  born  on  the  old  family 
homestead,  June  7,  1864,  and  there  received  his 
early  training.  In  the  common  schools  he  gleaned 
as  good  an  education  as  the  district  afforded  and 
added  to  this  practical  lessons  learned  upon  his 
father's  farm.  Upon  reaching  years  of  maturity 
he  formed  family  ties,  being  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  OIlie  Reynolds  in  1897.  Their  mar- 
riage has  been  blessed  by  the  birth  of  a  little 
daughter.  Hazel.  In  his  calling  Mr.  Fisher  has 
been  more  than  usually  successful,  and  his  fine 
farm  o^  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  near 
Portland  repays  him  for  the  labor  expended  in 
its  cultivation.  Besides  general  farming  he  is 
also  interested  in  dairying  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  the  material  sup- 
port of  which  they  are  liberal  contributors.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Fisher  is  identified  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World. 


WILLIAM  B.  JONES.  Randolph  county, 
Ind.,  was  the  scene  of  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Jones, 
his  birth  occurring  there  in  the  year  1823.  When 
he  was  seventeen  years  old,  however,  his  father 
changed  the  family  abode  to  Blufifton,  Wells 
county,  that  state,  and  there  William  grew  to 
sturdy  manhood,  dividing  his  time  between  as- 
siting  his  father  with  the  farm  work  and  attend- 
ing the  common  schools  of  the  vicinity  of  his 
home.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the  desire  to  be  in- 
dependent and  earn  his  own  livelihood  became 
paramount,  and  accordingly  he  started  out  on  his 
own  account,  engaging  as  a  farm  hand.  Not 
the  least  important  even  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Jones 
was  his  marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in  the 
year  1843  ^"d  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of 
Miss  Mary  J.  Douglass,  a  native  of  Crawford 
county.  Pa.,  born  in  1822. 

In  the  fall  of  1851,  with  his  family,  Mr.  Jones 
started  on  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  with 
ox-teams,  but  when  they  reached  Rock  Island 
decided  to  spend  the  winter  there.  Resuming  the 
journey  in  the  spring  of  1852,  the  next  six 
months  were  spent  in  reaching  their  destination. 
The  first  year  ^Ir.  Jones  was  engaged  in  logging 
on  the  Columbia  Slough,  and  later,  in  the  fall  of 
1853,  he  located  upon  his  present  farm  near 
Gresham.  Taking  up  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  of  donation  claim  land  from  the  govern- 
ment he  at  once  began  its  improvement,  clear- 
ing it  of  the  heavy  forest  with  which  it  was  cov- 
ered. He  subsequently  built  a  cabin  of  round 
logs  14x16  feet  in  dimensions,  and  this  is  still 
standing,  a  monument  to  his  early  pioneer  work. 
This  was  the  familv  abode  for  a  number  of  vears. 


but  as  he  was  prospered  be  built  a  more  com- 
modious residence,  the  one  in  which  he  now  re- 
sides. He  has  disposed  of  a  portion  of  the  orig- 
inal claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
and  now  has  only  sixty  acres  in  the  tract  sur- 
rounding the  homestead.  He  and  his  wife  be- 
came the  parents  of  eleven  children,  only  four  of 
whom  are  living :  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  A.  J. 
Stafiford;  Matilda,  the  wife  of  D.  S.  Dunbar,  of 
Fairview ;  Austin,  who  married  Ella  Bony ;  and 
Amanda,  who  became  the  wife  of  George  Shirts. 
In  politics  Mr.  Jones  is  a  stanch  Republican,  be- 
lieving thoroughly  in  the  principles  of  that  party. 
During  the  early  days  of  his  residence  here  he 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  laying  out  the 
roads  and  helped  build  the  first  log  school  house 
in  the  district,  donating  one  acre  of  ground  for  a 
school  site. 


WILLIAM  W.  SMITH.  One  of  the  younger 
generation  of  business  men  and  politicians  who 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  Oregon  affairs 
is  William  W.  Smith,  at  present  traveling  around 
the  state  as  deputy  fish  commissioner,  with  head- 
quarters at  Parkplace.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in 
Adair  county.  Mo.,  August  6,  1859,  a  son  of  Gus 
and  Martha  (Ellis)  Smith,  natives  respectively 
of  Ohio  and  Vermont. 

Gus  Smith  was  a  farmer  in  Missouri  for  many 
years,  and  from  that  state  enlisted  for  a  three 
years'  service  in  the  Civil  war.  Directly  after  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  prepared  for  a  trip  across 
the  plains  with  his  family,  the  paternal  grand- 
father, John  A.,  also  accompanying  them.  On 
the  way  across  the  Indians  were  very  trouble- 
some, the  cattle  strayed  away  or  were  stolen,  and 
the  whole  party  were  stricken  with  grief  because 
the  mother  of  William  W.  was  accidentally  shot 
and  killed  while  getting  something  out  of  a 
wagon.  The  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  the 
east,  and  who  also  served  in  the  Civil  war,  died 
in  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  second  oldest  in  his  father's  family  of 
four  children,  William  W.  Smith  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  early  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  own  living.  His  first  independent  effort 
was  as  a  beginner  in  a  paper  manufactory,  where 
he  worked  his  way  up  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  and  soon  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
business.  .A.fterward  he  removed  to  Davton, 
Columbia  comity. .  Wash.,  took  up  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land,  proved  tip  on  it,  improved 
it,  but  disposed  of  the  same  at  a  profit  at  the 
end  of  five  years.  In  1894  he  became  identified 
with  Parkplace,  Ore.,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
paper  business  with  considerable  success,  but 
has  of  late  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  his  duties 
as  deputy  fish  commissioner.   He  was  door  keeper 
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of  the  senate  for  three  terms,  and  has  been  very 
active  in  promoting  the  issues  and  principles  of 
the  RepubUcan  party.  At  present  he  also  holds 
the  position  of  state  water  bailiff. 

Since  living  in  Clackamas  county  Mr.  Smith 
has  married  Eugenia  May,  a  native  of  the  state, 
and  daughter  of  Harvey  B.  May,  born  in  Wis- 
consin, and  a  builder  and  contractor  by  occupa- 
tion. Mr.  May  crossed  the  plains  as  early  as 
1843,  settled  in  Clackamas  county  within  five 
miles  of  Oregon  City  on  a  donation  claim  on 
Beaver  creek,  but  later  disposed  of  the  same  and 
settled  in  Oregon  City,  where  his  death  occurred 
at  the  age  of  sixty-iive  years. 


M.  C.  BANFIELD.  In  the  pleasant  surround- 
ings of  Penzance,  Cornwall  county,  a  seaport, 
and  the  most  westerly  town  of  England,  M.  C. 
Banfield,  president  of  the  Banfield-Veysey  Fuel 
Company,  was  born  on  February  7,  1856.  His 
father,  Henry  Banfield,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
remote  town,  and  was  a  manufacturer,  conduct- 
ing a  custom  tin  stamp  mill  on  the  river  of  that 
valley,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven  years.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Richard,  was  also  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  dur- 
ing his  active  life  engaged  in  farming.  Henry 
Banfield  married  Sarah  Curnow,  also  born  in 
Cornwall,  whose  father  was  a  contractor  and 
stone  dresser  by  occupation.  Mrs.  Banfield,  who 
died  in  Portland  in  1895,  was  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  attained  majority,  and 
six  sons  of  whom  are  living.  Richard  is  a  resi- 
dent of  British  Columbia ;  Thomas  is  a  sidewalk 
contractor  in  Portland ;  Jacob  is  a  partner  of 
Thomas ;  John  is  identified  with  his  brother,  M. 
C. ;  M.  C.  is  president  of  the  Banfield-Veysey 
Fuel  Company ;  and  Henry  is  a  merchant  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

To  M.  C.  Banfield  the  irresponsible  season  of 
youth  was  a  short  one,  for  at  the  age  of  seven 
and  one-half  years  he  began  to  work  in  his  father's 
stamp  mill,  and  learned  the  business  from  the 
bottom  up.  Such  education  as  he  received  in  his 
native  land  was  acquired  evenings  at  a  private 
school.  Thus  combining  work,  schooling  and 
recreation  (very  little  of  the  latter),  he  remained 
in  the  country  of  his  nativity  until  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  The  same  year,  in  No- 
vember, 1875,  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
located  at  Watseka,  III,  his  available  assets  con- 
sisting of  less  than  $5  in  money  and  a  few  clothes. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  began  contracting  for 
drilling  artesian  wells,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  had  accumulated  a  considerable  sum, 
which  he  invested  in  cattle  with  which  to  start 
a  stock  business  on  the  Kankakee  marsh,  in 
Kankakee  county.  111.  His  eiiforts  met  with  more 
than  ordinary  success  and  when  word  came  that 


his  father  was  seriously  ill,  he  was  caring  for  a 
large  drove  in  addition  to  the  cattle  that  he  him- 
seli  owned.  Realizing  that  his  place  was  at  the 
side  of  his  stricken  sire,  in  April,  1881,  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  and  journeyed  to  Eng- 
land. There  he  remained  until  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  took  place  in  April,  1882. 
The  following  month  he  returned  to  America, 
the  possibilities  of  which  he  so  well  understood, 
beside  which  those  of  his  native  land  seemed 
small  indeed. 

Upon  reaching  this  country ,  Mr.  Banfield  con- 
tinued on  to  Jasper  county,  Ind.,  where  he  had 
established  a  home  during  his  first  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Remaining  here  about  two  weeks, 
he  decided  that  the  chances  for  more  rapid  ad- 
vancement lay  farther  west,  and  accordingly  he 
went  on  to  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  reaching  there 
in  June.  The  following  season  was  spent  in 
mining  and  prospecting  in  that  section ;  he  re- 
moved to  Custer  county,  Idaho,  where  the  next 
eleven  months  were  spent  in  mining,  his  labors 
meeting  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  His  next 
move  was  the  one  that  brought  him  to  Portland, 
where  he  landed  in  January,  1884.  As  in  the 
past,  he  remained  idle  but  a  short  time,  when  he 
purchased  a  dairy  on  Portland  Heights,  which 
he  maintained  for  some  seven  years,  and  then 
sold.  General  contracting  was  the  next  field  Mr. 
Banfield  entered  and  from  that  time  until  the 
present  day  this  line  of  business  has  engaged 
his  attention,  although  at  the  present  time  it  is 
more  of  a  side  line,  as  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time  is  devoted  to  other  interests.  In  1895  he 
contracted  with  the  Inman-Poulsen  Lumber  Com- 
pany for  all  the  fuel  output  of  their  mill,  which  he 
still  handles.  In  1901  he  purchased  the  W.  A. 
Storey  &  Kern  slab-wood  business,  the  J.  Peter- 
son Northern  Pacific  Wood  Company,  and  the 
wood  department  of  the  Portland  Lumber  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  incorporated  the  Ban- 
field-Veysey Fuel  Company,  February  i,  1901, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $55,000.  Of  this  concern 
Mr.  Banfield  is  the  president  and  manager,  a 
position  he  is  filling  with  much  credit,  and  it  is 
to  his  efiforts  the  company  is  indebted  for  its 
success.  The  entire  output  of  slab  wood  of  all 
the  mills  in  Portland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Jones  mill,  is  handled  by  this  company,  as  is  also 
the  sawdust.  For  the  carrying  on  of  this  ex- 
tensive business,  one  hundred  and  twenty  teams 
are  required  and  about  three  hundred  wagons 
are  constantly  on  hand.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
men  are  on  the  pay  roll  all  the  time,  while  in  the 
busy  season  the  force  is  increased  to  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five.  Yards  are  established 
all  over  the  city  and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  busi- 
ness is  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  Banfield-Veysey 
Fuel  Company,  during  1895,  Mr.  Banfield  began 
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handling  ballast  and  in  1901  over  eighty  tons  of 
the  same  was  handled.  In  addition  to  the  fuel 
business  Mr.  Banfield  has  found  time  to  branch 
out  in  other  lines  and  in  190 1,  when  the  Portland 
woolen  mill  was  organized  and  opened,  he  be- 
came a  stockholder,  purchasing  the  first  shares 
of  stock  that  were  issued.  Aside  from  these 
interests  he  has  many  others  throughout  the  city 
and  is  today  counted  one  of  the  most  progressive 
of  the  younger  business  men  of  Portland. 

In  England,  in  1881,  Mr.  Banfield  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Charlotte  Henwood,  a 
native  of  that  country,  and  of  this  union  there 
are  four  children:  Lillie,  Nellie,  Josephine  and 
Sadie. 

.Socially  Mr.  Banfield  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Commercial  Club.  In  1900  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed a  commission  of  the  port  of  Portland, 
consisting  of  seven  members,  of  which  Mr.  Ban- 
field  was  one,  and  on  the  election  of  officers  he 
was  chosen  president  of  the  board.  This  in  itself 
is  ample  proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  citizens  of  Portland.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Harmony  Masonic  Lodge, 
the  Consistory,  the  Al  Kader,  N.  M.  S.,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  (having  been  trustee  of  the 
Ivanhoe  Lodge  for  the  past  seven  years)  ;  and  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In  politics 
Mr.  Banfield  is  known  as  a  Cleveland  or  Gold 
Democrat,  but  he  has  never  found  time  to  take 
any  interest  in  political  contests  aside  from  his  • 
prerogative  at  the  polls. 


THOMAS  A.  CLONINGER,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  Columbia  comity,  was  born  in 
this  county,  near  Scappoose,  May  22,  1851,  and 
is  the  oldest  of  the  six  children  born  to  David 
and  Susan  R.  (Camp)  Cloninger,  who  were  mar- 
ried in  Tennessee,  and  who  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

David  Cloninger  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
and  lived  and  farmed  in  both  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
souri before  coming  to  Oregon  in  1849.  He 
crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams  and  wagons, 
and  upon  arriving  in  Columbia  county  left  his 
wife  here  while  he  went  down  into  California  on 
a  mining  expedition.  He  was  gone  about  a  year, 
and  after  his  return  bought  a  claim  comprising 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  where  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  William  Stevens,  now  resides.  Mr.  Clonin- 
ger lived  on  this  old  farm  until  removing  to 
Marion  county  in  1884,  and  there  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1888,  his  wife  surviving  him  until  Oc- 
tober 27,  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years. 

The  old  donation  claim  taken  up  by  his  father 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  Thomas  A.  Cloninger 
until  his  twentieth  year,  after  which  he  engaged 
in  the  stock  business  on  his  own  behalf,  and  in 


1870  was  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Mary 
Wood,  of  which  union  there  have  been  born  six 
children,  the  order  of  their  birth  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Thomas,  William,  ]\Iollie,  Pearl,  Archie 
and  Claude.  A  second  marriage  was  contracted 
by  Mr.  Cloninger  October  20,  1892,  his  first  wife 
having  died  in  1891.  The  present  Mrs.  Clonin- 
ger was  formerly  Cordelia  St.  Clair,  and  she  is 
the  mother  of  three  children :  Philip,  Susie  and 
Dewey.  In  1894  Mr.  Cloninger  moved  onto  his 
present  farm,  which  consists  of  seventy  acres  of 
land,  upon  which  he  is  carrying  on  a  large  dairy- 
ing and  fruit-raising  enterprise.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  everything  around 
his  place  bears  evidence  of  excellent  manage- 
ment, neatness  and  thrift.  Mr.  Cloninger  is  a 
Republican  in  political  affiliation,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  development  of  Columbia 
county.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Independent  Order  Odd  Fellows  of  St.  Helens. 


JAMES  J.  ELLIS.  As  superintendent  of  the 
Adamant  Company's  plant  Mr.  Ellis  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  Portland. 
He  is  of  Norwegian  birth,  born  in  Krogro,  Sep- 
tember 25,  1862,  and  was  a  son  of  Ellif  and  Inge- 
born  Maria  (Peterson)  Ellis,  natives  of  the  same 
locality.  His  father,  who  was  a  ship  carpenter 
and  sailor,  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  \'era 
Cruz,  and  managed  after  many  dangers  and 
hours  of  exposure  to  reach  shore,  but  died  in 
Vera  Cruz.  Afterward  his  wife  came  to  the  west 
and  died  in  Clarke  county,  Wash.  They  were  the 
parents  of  five  children,  all  but  one  of  whom  are 
still  living.  One  of  these,  a  sister,  remains  in 
Norway.  The  other  sister,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Ericksen, 
lives  in  Clarke  county.  Wash.,  while  the  oldest 
son,  P.  M.,  makes  his  home  in  Portland.  The 
second  son,  James  J.,  received  his  etlucation  in 
the  public  schools  of  Krogro.  He  can  scarcely 
recall  the  time  when  he  was  not  interested  in  sail- 
ing. Living  among  sailors,  it  was  natural  that 
his  mind  should  be  fired  by  tales  of  the  sea.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  shipped  on  the  schooner 
Alladin  to  Belgium.  On  his  return  he  secured 
employment  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  brig  Dorris, 
to  Hull  and  return.  .\  later  trip  was  on  the  King 
( )scar,  with  which  he  sailed  many  seas  and  visited 
Canada,  United  States  and  West  Indies.  On  his 
retirement,  after  twenty-six  months  with  that 
ship,  he  held  the  position  of  able  seaman.  Next 
he  sailed  on  the  Pussidon  from  Havre,  France,  to 
New  York,  returning  via  England,  .\fter  fifteen 
months  on  this  vessel  he  landed  in  New  York, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Chicago,  where  he  ar- 
rived February  29,  1880.  For  five  years  he  sailed 
on  the  lakes  out  from  that  city. 

The  first  visit  of  Mr.  Ellis  to  Portland  was 
made  in  iSSs,  when  he  engaged  as  an  engineer 
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with  X.  J.  Blagen.  During  the  thirteen  years  he 
continued  with  the  same  employer,  he  was  for  a 
portion  of  the  time  retained  as  foreman  and  su- 
perintendent. Still  in  the  employ  of  the  same 
gentleman,  in  1896  he  went  to  Boston  to  aid  in 
filling  a  contract  for  the  building  of  waterworks. 
Two  years  were  spent  there  and  in  Marlborough, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  contract  for 
the  water  works.  On  the  completion  of  this  plant 
he  went  to  New  Bedford,  still  with  the  same  em- 
ployer, and  there  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  water  pipe  line.  On  his  return  to  Portland 
in  1898,  he  secured  employment  with  the  Bentley 
Construction  Company,  to  take  charge  of  the 
hoisting  machinery  and  derricks  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  federal  building.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  responsible  position  until  the  build- 
ing was  completed.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
works  of  the  Adamant  Company,  in  January  of 
1 901,  he  took  charge  of  the  plant  and  has  since 
acted  as  superintendent  of  the  factor}',  where 
adamant  wall  plaster  is  manufactured.  Though 
not  active  in  politics,  since  becoming  a  citizen  of 
our  country  he  has  voted  the  Republican  ticket 
and  maintained  an  interest  in  public  aflfairs.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  connected  with  the  Maccabees  and 
in  religious  connections  is  a  member  of  Forbes 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  in  which  he  is 
an  elder.  His  residence  stands  at  No.  544  Rod- 
ney avenue,  and  in  addition  to  it,  he  is  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  house.  Since  coming  to  Port- 
land he  has  established  domestic  ties  through  his 
marriage  to  Catherine  Park,  who  was  born  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  William  Park,  a 
native  of  Orkney,  Scotland,  and  a  member  of  an 
old  Norse  familv. 


OMAR  J.  BRYANT.  Many  of  the  little 
towns  of  Columbia  and  other  counties  in  Ore- 
gon have  sprung  into  existence  upon  the  busy 
farm  of  some  ambitious  pioneer,  who,  wiser  than 
his  fellows,  has  foreseen  advantages  of  loca- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  interest  others  in  his  new 
project.  These  founders  of  municipalities  are 
entitled  to  special  mention  among  the  upbuilders 
of  this  state,  and  such  an  one  was  Elihu  G. 
IVyant,  the  father  of  Omar  J.,  and  upon  whose 
well  tilled  acres  the  hamlet  of  Bryantville,  now 
Clatskanie,  has  been  built. 

Omar  J-  Bryant,  one  of  the  prominent  farmers 
of  Columbia  county,  was  bom  near  Crawfords- 
ville,  Montgomery  county,  Ind.,  October  19,  1828, 
and  is  the  oldest  son  born  to  Elihu  G.  and  Nancy 
(Crane)  Bryant,  the  other  children  being  as  fol- 
lows :  Mary  C,  the  wife  of  Reuben  Lockwood  ; 
Zepaniah,  a  resident  of  Clatskanie;  Hannah,  the 
wife  of  E.  W.  Conyers ;  Elvira,  deceased ;  and 
Elihu  S.,  living  at  Clatskanie.  Elihu  G.  Bryant 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  farmed  for  many 


years  in  Montgomery  county,  Ind.  In  1852  he 
started  across  the  plains  with  his  family,  the  time 
honored  ox-teams  furnishing  the  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  the  journey  covering  the  greater 
part  of  six  months.  The  first  winter  on  the  coast 
was  spent  in  Portland,  and  in  February  of  1853, 
Elihu  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  land,  upon  a  portion  of  which 
Bryantville,  now  Clatskanie,  was  built.  Upon 
this  farm  Mr.  Bryant  spent  by  far  the  best  and 
most  useful  years  of  his  life,  and  on  his  well  tilled 
acres  he  passed  away  in  1893,  he  having  been 
born  in  1804,  and  was  therefore  eighty-nine  years 
of  age.  He  was  a  farmer,  stock-raiser,  dairyman 
and  kunberman,  and  in  all  of  these  departments 
of  activity  displa}ed  rare  business  judgment  and 
foresight.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  but 
never  aspired  to  office.  His  wife  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three  years. 

After  coming  to  Oregon  with  his  father  in 
1852,  Omar  J.  Bryant  lived  on  the  old  farm  of 
his  sire  until  1861,  in  which  year  he  went  to 
eastern  Oregon  and  engaged  in  mining  and  pros- 
pecting. He  was  quite  successful  in  this  line  of 
activity,  and  was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the 
famous  Powder  River  mines  at  Baker  City. 
After  three  years  as  a  miner  Mr.  Bryant  came 
back  to  Clatskanie,  and  May  28,  1872,  married 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Rice,  widow  of  James  Rice, 
and  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Faraba  Poison,  na- 
tives of  Virginia.  By  her  former  husband  ]\Irs. 
Bryant  had  three  children,  of  whom  Dan  lives 
near  the  home  farm ;  Sarah  E.  is  the  widow  of 
James  Fiske ;  and  James  lives  near  Clatskanie. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs  Bryant  were  born  two  sons, 
Ulysses  and  Omar,  both  of  whom  are  deceased. 
After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bryant  moved  to  the 
farm  which  he  had  purchased  in  1866,  and  which 
still  continues  to  be  his  home.  While  living  on 
this  farm  he  engaged  in  the  saw-mill  business 
with  his  brother  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  brothers  worked  up  a  very  large  trade 
with  Portland,  Astoria  and  other  towns.  Besides 
owning  their  own  saw-mill  they  found  It  neces- 
sary to  buy  a  steamer  for  transporting  their  lum- 
ber to  market,  and  this  craft,  known  as  the  Ga- 
zelle, plied  the  Columbia  and  Willamette  for 
many  years,  burdened  with  its  heavy  loads  of 
forest  products.  The  lumber  business  necessi- 
tated the  employment  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  men,  and  after  getting  a  fair  start  the  broth- 
ers netted  themselves  handsome  incomes. 

The  Bryant  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.  Besides  raising  general  farm 
])roducts,  he  has  some  of  the  land  planted  to  fruit, 
and  also  raises  stock  to  some  extent.  Also  Mr. 
Bryant  is  interested  in  other  farm  lands,  being 
the  owner  of  several  town  lots  in  Clatskanie.  Mr. 
Bryant  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
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living  resident  of  Clatskanie,  which  was  named 
after  the  Clatskanie  Indians  and  was  originally 
spelled  Clatskani.  The  last  chief  of  the  tribe 
was  for  many  years  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
who  often  gave  him  employment  on  his  farms. 
Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  de- 
sired to  hold  office.  He  is  popular  and  highly 
thought  of  in  his  locality,  and  is  accounted  one  of 
ihc  public  spirited  and  thoroughly  reliable  mem- 
bers of  the  communitv. 


long  life  in  this  resourceful  part  of  the  state, 
and  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  thrift 
and   integritv. 


JOSEPH  HOWELL.  Even  since  the  spring 
of  185 1  Joseph  Howell  has  been  a  resident  of 
Sauvie's  Island.  At  that  time  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  alive  to  all  the  advantages 
bv  which  he  was  surrounded,  possessing  that 
enthusiasm  and  enterprise  which  have  been  such 
important  factors  in  the  development  of  the 
great  northwest.  A  native  of  Berwick,  Colum- 
bia county.  Pa.,  he  was  born  in  1830,  and  when 
ten  years  of  age  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  reared  and  educated,  and 
which  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  family 
until   1850. 

The  time  honored  ox  teams  constituted  the 
method  of  locomotion  adopted  by  the  Howell 
family  on  their  trip  across  the  plains  in  1850, 
two  wagons  being  required  to  transport  the 
goods  and  chattels  with  which  they  intended 
to  begin  housekeeping  in  Oregon.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  the  long  and  dangerous 
journey  was  at  an  end,  and  for  a  year  the  trav- 
elers located  and  farmed  in  Washington  county. 
1851  found  them  on  Sauvie's  Island,  where  they 
rented  land  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  afterward 
took  a  claim  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
known  as  the  Postoffice  Bar.  Joseph  Howell 
lived  with  his  parents  until  1862,  assisting  to 
clear  the  land  and  prepare  the  way  for  future 
harvests.  He  then  associated  himself  with  his 
brother,  John,  in  the  purchase  of  the  place  which 
he  now  owns,  and  which  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  By  later  purchase  Mr. 
Howell  added  to  his  possessions  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  in  another  part  of  the  county. 
an<l  this,  with  his  original  property,  is  prin- 
cipally utilized  for  hay  and  stock-raising.  Dur- 
ing 1853-54  Mr.  Howell  engaged  in  mining  and 
prospecting  in  the  southern  part  of  Oregon, 
and  he  also  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Idaho  en- 
gaged   in    the   same   occupations. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Howell  and  Eva  Aus- 
tin occurred  in  1895.  Mr.  Howell  is  a  Republi- 
can in  political  affiliation,  and  is  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  his  party.  He  is  a  friend  of  educa- 
tion, and  has  rendered  invaluable  service  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Howell  has  made  many  friends  during  his 


W.  A.  HOLMES.  Although  comparatively  a 
newcomer  to  Parkplace.  Mr.  Holmes  has  won 
a  place  in  business  circles  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  which  one  of  much  longer  residence 
might  be  proud  to  hold.  Born  in  Hopkinton, 
Iowa,  March  11,  1864,  he  spent  his  early  life 
in  that  state  and  from  there  went  to  Dakota. 
After  making  his  home  there  for  four  years  he 
moved  to  Kansas,  and  in  1891  came  to  Oregon, 
settling  in  Clackamas  Station,  where  he  engaged 
in  piano  tuning.  In  1893  he  went  to  Oregon 
City,  and  clerked  in  a  general  store  for  one 
year,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  coming  to 
Parkplace  and  clerking  in  a  general  store  for 
nearly  five  years.  Ambitious  to  have  a  busi- 
ness of  his  own,  he  bought  out  the  latter  store 
in  1899  and  has  been  very  successful  in  the  ven- 
ture, as  there  is  no  other  store  of  the  kind  in 
Parkplace. 

The  father,  George  M.  Holmes,  was  a  native 
of  Indiana.  When  a  young  man  he  went  to 
Iowa  and  later  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
drug  business  in  that  state.  Subsequently  he 
went  to  Independence.  Kans..  and  there  engaged 
in  buying  and  selling  real  estate.  For  fifteen 
years  he  made  his  home  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  then  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there 
also  engaging  in  the  real  estate  business.  His 
death  occurred  in  the  latter  city  when  about 
si.xty-two  years  of  age.  The  grandfather,  D.  N. 
Holmes,  was  born  in  New  York,  and  was  a  cir- 
cuit preacher  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Cerealia  Holmes,  the  mother,  was  a  native  of 
New  York,  as  was  also  her  father,  D.  C.  Holmes, 
a  miller  by  trade.  In  pioneer  days  he  went  to 
Kansas  and  took  up  a  claim  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  later  buying  two  other  claims  of  the 
same  size,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  a 
section  of  land.  He  died  when  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year. 

In  Independence,  Kans.,  Mr.  Holmes  mar- 
ried Miss  Cora  Lucas,  whose  birth  occurred  in 
Ohio.  Her  father,  W.  B.  Lucas,  was  also  born 
in  Ohio,  where  he  carried  on  farming.  From 
there  he  went  to  western  Kansas  and  later  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  settling  near  Jef- 
ferson, where  he  made  his  home  for  some  years. 
He  is  now  living  in  Oregon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  have  two  children.  Myrtle  and  Marie, 
both  of  whom  are  at  home.  Since  October  19, 
1899.  Air.  Holmes  has  been  the  etficient  post- 
master in  Parkplace.  In  1897  he  purchased  his 
residence,  which  contains  seven  rooms  and  is 
located  one  block  east  and  one-half  block  south 
of  his  store,  which  latter  building  he  bought  in 
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1902.  While  in  Independence,  Kans.,  Mr. 
Holmes  learned  the  machinist's  and  gunsmith's 
trade,  working'  at  the  same  for  six  years.  In 
Kansas  Cit}'  he  engaged  in  selling  musical  in- 
struments and  tuning  pianos.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Ancient  C)rder  United  Work- 
men and  Independent  Order  of  Odd  F'elows,  and 
in  politics  is  a  Republican.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1901  he 
servetl  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of  R.  L. 
Russell,  who  was  formerly  his  employer,  and 
whose   estate   was   valued   at  $10,000. 


\\'ALTER  L.  HOLCOMB.  Through  Clack- 
amas county,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  state  of 
(  )regon,  the  name  of  Holcomb  is  suggestive  of 
all  that  is  fine,  substantial  and  developing.  Wal- 
ler L.  Holcomb  was  born  in  McDonough  county, 
111.,  October  11,  1838,  a  son  of  Almond  B.  Hol- 
comb, a  man  of  affairs,  and  the  emigrant  of  the 
family  to  Oregon. 

Almond  B.  Holcomb  was  born  near  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  by  occupation  was  a  carpenter,  joiner 
and  millwright.  About  1816  he  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  and  in 
1836  settled  near  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  grist  mill  on  a  stream  called  Crooked 
Creek.  In  Monmouth,  Warren  county,  he 
worked  at  his  trade  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing, and  May  3,  1848,  the  year  before  the 
great  exodus,  started  from  the  Missouri  river, 
and  with  ox  teams  and  wagons  traversed  the 
plains  to  Oregon,  arriving  at  his  destination  on 
.\rthur  prairie  October  11,  1848.  The  winter 
over,  he  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  four  miles  northeast  of 
what  is  now  Oregon  City,  a  really  discouraging 
proposition,  for  timber  and  brush  covered  the 
whole  of  it,  and  rendered  necessary  a  deal  of 
preliminary  work.  Nevertheless,  the  determina- 
tion which  had  spanned  the  deprivations  and 
dangers  of  the  plains  was  equally  effective  in 
grappling  with  crude  and  barren  conditions  on 
the  coast,  and  in  time  Mr.  Holcomb  succeeded  in 
clearing  and  cultivating  one  hundred  acres  of 
his  land.  At  the  same  time  he  followed  his 
trade  in  Oregon  City,  and  these  combined  occu- 
pations engaged  his  attention  almost  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  April  19.  1888.  In  his  young 
manhood  he  married  Nancy  Strong  Gates,  also 
a  native  of  New  York  state,  and  of  this  union 
there  were  born  two  sons,  of  whom  Walter  L. 
was  the  youngest.  The  older  son,  Almond,  has 
for  many  years  been  a  farmer  and  stock-raiser 
in  \\'ashington,  but  at  present  is  living  retired. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  early  educational 
opportunities  of  Walter  L.  Holcomb  were  lim- 
ited indeed,  owing  partially  to  the  necessity  for 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  and  to  the  ab- 


sence of  a  thoroughly  organized  school  system. 
Until  the  death  of  his  parents  he  lived  with 
them  on  the  Clackamas  county  farm,  after  which 
he  assumed  control  of  his  heritage,  which  con- 
sisted of  half  of  the  property.  Froiu  time  to 
time  his  name  was  prominently  connected  with 
administrative  afTairs  in  the  district,  especially 
when  his  brother  was  sheriff,  at  which  time 
he  himself  was  deputy  sherifif,  an  association  still 
in  force  when  Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  state. 
Mr.  Holcomb  was  a  member  of  the  school  board 
for  many  years,  and  held  various  other  positions 
of  trust.  Yet  it  may  be  said  that  his  reputation 
rests  principally  upon  those  solid,  reliable  and 
conservative  traits  and  abilities  which  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  are  found.  His  death  oc- 
curred February  20,  1903. 

Mrs.  Holcomb  was  formerly  Diana  McCub- 
bins,  a  native  of  Miller  county.  Mo.,  and  daugh- 
ter of  William  R.  McCubbins,  who  came  from 
his  native  state  of  Kentucky  with  his  parents, 
settling  in  Miller  county  when  a  boy.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cubbins joined  the  caravan  westward  bound  in 
1852,  and  in  Clackamas  county  took  up  a  claim 
seven  miles  east  of  Oregon  City,  where  his  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  He 
married  Nancy  Bilyeu,  born  in  Kentucky,  the 
second  oldest  in  a  family  of  seven  children. 
Eleven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
comb, viz.:  Fannie,  deceased;  Alice,  the  wife  of 
H.  L.  Patterson :  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Dane  of  Portland :  Anna,  the  wife  of  C.  C.  Rob- 
bins  of  Portland:  Eva,  the  deceased  wife  of 
G.  M.  Horn;  John,  a  farmer  near  his  father's 
home;  Henrietta,  the  wife  of  H.  C.  Githens  of 
Portland;  Lillie,  now  Mrs.E.  F.  Orr,  of  Idaho: 
Bertie,  living  at  home ;  Edna,  also  living  at 
home ;  and  Lulu,  living  with  her  parents.  Mr. 
Holcomb  was  a  member  of  the  Grange,  serving 
as  master  of  the  same.  In  politics  he  always 
voted  for  the  best  man,  regardless  of  party. 


CHRIST  F.  HESSE.  For  many  years  the 
Hesse  family  was  represented  only  in  Germany, 
in  which  country  Christ  Hesse,  one  of  the  large 
farmers  of  Washington  county,  was  born  April 
22,  1849.  The  year  after  his  birth  he  was 
brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  who  settled 
in  Bond  county,  III.,  where  Christ  grew  to  man- 
hood, and  where  he  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools.  The  parents  came  with  their 
children  to  Oregon  in  1876,  settling  on  a  rented 
farm  near  Forest  Grove,  Washington  county, 
where  they  lived  for  a  couple  of  years.  The 
father  then  bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  acres,  upon  which  his  son,  Christ,  is 
now  living,  and  of  which  about  one  hundred 
and    eighty   acres    are    under   cultivation.      Here 
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the  father  died  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  vears,  having  been  predeceased  by  his 
wife  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Later  Christ  bought  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
fiftv-five  acres  adjoining  the  above  mentioned,  it 
being  known  as  the  Taylor  donation.  The  farm 
of  Christ  Hesse  is  under  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  is  admirably  located  near  Scholl's 
Ferry,  being  a  portion  of  the  old  school  dona- 
tion 'claim.  Mr.  Hesse  has  inaugurated  all  of 
the  fine  improvements  which  render  it  one  of 
the  most  desirable  properties  in  this  county,  and 
takes  special  pride  in  maintaining  an  agricul- 
tural standard  unequalled  anywhere  in  the  state. 
He  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock 
raising,  and  also  conducts  a  model  dairy,  raising 
a  few  head  of  fine  stock.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  politics,  and  has  been  school  director  for 
about  fifteen  years.  With  the  majority  of  his 
friends  he  is  a'  member  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Hesse,  Elizabeth  Hesse,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1872,  came  to  America 
in  1870.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren:     William,  Lou,  Henry  and  Emma. 


W.  D.  PLUE.  At  one  time  the  owner  and 
manager  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  sash 
and  door  manufactory  in  Rainier,  employing  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty-five  men,  Mr.  Plue 
is  deserving' of  great  credit  for  having  attained 
great  prominence  in  his  undertakings,  and  pre- 
sents to  aspiring  boys,  without  money  or  influ- 
ence, a  fine  example  of  having  made  the  best 
possible  out  of  little.  December  5,  1902,  Mr. 
Plue  sustained  the  loss  of  his  entire  factory,  and 
$22,000  worth  of  lumber  and  machinery  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Undismayed  by  this  disaster,  he 
soon  afterward  began  the  erection  of  a  new  mill 
one-half  mile  west  of  Rainier,  which  when  com- 
pleted will  be  known  as  the  Columbia  River  Door 
Company,  with  Mr.  Plue  as  president  and  man- 
ager. 

A  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y.. 
Mr.  Plue  was  Ijorn  December  25,  1868,  and  is 
one  of  the  eight  children  born  to  his  parents,  who 
were  also  born  in  New  York  state.  The  father 
was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  also  conducted  a 
small  farm,  engaging  in  general  farming  and 
fruit-raising.  The  numerous  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  comparatively  small  income  of 
the  father,  made  it  necessary  for  the  children  to 
carlv  in  life  make  their  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  it  thus  happened  that  W.  D.  Plue  started  out 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  relieve  his  parents  of  the 
necessity  for  his  maintenance.  Up  in  Wisconsin 
he  worked  on  a  farm  for  some  time  and  attended 
school  during  the  winter  season,  and  for  four 
vears  of  his  residence  in  the  state  worked  at 
learning  the  trade  of  carpentering.     In   1887  he 


came  to  Redlands,  Cal..  and  built  and  contracted 
for  a  year,  and  thereafter  followed  his  trade  in 
Portland  for  several  years.  He  then  branched 
out  into  contracting,  and  in  this  capacity  was  as- 
sociated with  many  of  the  principal  structures  in 
the  city  of  Portland.  During  1887  Mr.  Plue  re- 
moved to  Rossland,  British  Columbia,  where  he 
conducted  a  sash  and  door  factory  for  one  year, 
and  then  located  in  Rainier,  where  he  started  the 
sash  and  door  manufactory  previously  men- 
tioned. From  a  business  standpoint  Mr.  Plue  is 
easily  at  the  head  of  this  line  of  industry  in  this 
county,  nor  is  he  content  to  rest  upon  the  efforts 
and  investigations  of  others  similarly  engaged. 
He  possesses  inventive  ability  of  no  mean  order, 
and  among  his  contributions  to  the  patent  office 
may  be  mentioned  a  device  for  making  doors 
rt'hich  has  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  and 
is  a  great  sticcess,  and  he  is  at  present  engaged  in 
building  a  machine  for  his  new  mill.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  boy  of  fourteen  has  traveled  a 
long  way,  and  is  indebted  solely  to  his  own  de- 
termination and  abilit}-  for  the  success  that  has 
come  his  way. 

September  18,  1895,  Mr.  I'lue  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Eleanora  Howard,  a  native  of 
Portland,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  one  child. 
Mlas  L.  Mr.  Plue  prefers  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  given  •  his  support 
thereto  ever  since  casting  his  iirst  vote.  He  has 
served  one  term  on  the  village  council,  but  is  not 
what  may  be  called  an  office  seeker.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  Odd 
Fellows  of  Portland.  Mr.  Plue  has  invested  to 
considerable  extent  in  real  estate  in  different 
parts  of  Oregon,  and  owns  considerable  property 
in  Portland. 


HEXRY  TROGE.  Of  more  than  passing  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  Clackamas  county 
has  been  the  career  of  Henry  Troge,  owner  of  a 
fine  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and 
well  known  as  a  broad  minded  politician,  pro- 
moter of  fraternal  organizations,  and  generally 
identified  with  interests  which  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligent and  progressive  westerner. 

Born  in  Germany  January  20,  1854.  Mr.  Troge 
lived  with  his  parents  until  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  and  during  that  time  received  the  practical 
home  training  accorded  the  average  German 
youth.  His  father,  ,\ndrew.  was  born  in  Ger- 
many in  1826,  and  his  useful  life  extended  until 
1894.  After  leaving  home  the  son  embarked 
for  .America  in  a  sailing  vessel,  and  after  five 
weeks  of  storm  and  delaying  calms  landed  in 
New  York  harbor  with  little  to  help  him  in  life 
but  a  good  name  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  He 
came  at  once  to  Damascus,  where  for  three  years 
he  tried  his  luck  on  a  rented  farm.     At  the  ex- 
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piration  of  that  time  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  superior  advantages  of  the  west, 
and  was  then  joined  by  his  parents  with  whom 
he  removed  to  the  farm  upon  which  he  at  present 
Hves.  The  father  purchased  the  place  upon 
which  had  been  instituted  a  few  improvements, 
and  of  which  about  thirty  acres  were  partially 
cleared.  At  the  present  time  seventy  acres  have 
been  relieved  of  their  burden  of  timber,  and  have 
been  made  to  serve  the  latter  day  needs  of  man. 
In  addition  to  a  general  farming  enterprise  Mr. 
Troge  is  interested  in  stock-raising,  and  makes 
a  specialty  of  a  fine  grade  of  sheep.  Many  fine 
improvements  have  been  placed  on  the  farm, 
the  home,  outbuildings,  and  general  accommoda- 
tions being  entirely  modern  in  construction. 

By  no  means  self  centered,  Mr.  Troge  has  met 
every  demand  upon  his  time  and  purse  with 
ready  good  will,  provided  it  was  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  welfare  of  the  community.  As  a 
Republican  he  has  been  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  party,  and  though  never  desiring 
or  seeking  for  office,  has  held  the  positions  of 
road  supervisor  and  school  director.  He  is 
fraternally  associated  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  of  Clackamas,  and  Lone  Star 
Lodge,  Sons  of  Herman,  of  Portland.  He  is  a 
member  and  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Bethany.  Through  his  first  marriage,  with 
Tillie  Brunner,  in  1887,  three  children  were  born 
into  the  family  of  Mr.  Troge :  Morton,  Ernest 
and  Theodore.  Two  children  also  have  been 
born  of  a  second  marriage,  their  names  being 
Flora  and  Henrietta. 


FRANCIS  RE\'ENUE.  As  a  prominent  ag- 
riculturist of  Clackamas  county  Francis  Reve- 
nue is  upholding  the  standard  of  excellence  in 
that  line  and  is  making  himself  generally  useful 
in  the  community  wherein  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber since  the  pioneer  days  of  Oregon.  The  life 
of  Mr.  Revenue  has  been  an  eventful  one,  for 
much  of  it  has  been  spent  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  cooper, 
taking  him  thrice  around  the  globe,  during 
which  time  he  profited  by  the  many  experiences 
which  broadened  his  line  of  vision. 

Mr.  Revenue  is  of  French  descent  and  par- 
entage, his  father,  John  Revenue,  having  been 
born  at  \'incennes,  near  Paris,  while  his  mother, 
a  member  of  the  DuBois  family,  was  born  in 
Normandy,  France.  At  an  early  date  the  pa- 
rents emigrated  to  America,  where  the  father 
became  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  as  a 
means  of  livelihood  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness in  New  Orleans.  Francis  Revenue  was 
born  in  this  latter  city,  September  12,  1813. 
When  he  was  five  years  old  his  parents  returned 
to  their  home  in  France,  and  the  lad  was  left  in 


the  care  of  an  uncle,  Francis  Revenue,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  sixteen  years  of  age. 
While  an  inmate  of  his  uncle's  home  he  learned 
the  trade  of  a  cooper,  and  upon  starting  out 
into  the  world  for  himself  he  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  trade  in  Baltimore.  Subse- 
quently he  found  a  position  on  a  New  York 
whaler,  and  in  the  capacity  of  cooper  he  worked 
for  six  years  on  various  whalers  pulling  out  of 
New  York  harbor.  During  that  time  he  made 
three  trips  around  the  world,  and  in  time  he 
made  a  journey  to  France  and  remained  for  three 
years  with  his  parents,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  once  more  engaged  in  his 
trade  as  cooper  in  Baltimore. 

In  1853  Mr.  Revenue  became  associated  with 
the  state  of  Oregon,  crossing  the  plains  from  Illi- 
nois in  that  year  with  three  yoke  of  oxen,  the 
journey  consuming  about  four  months  and  a  half. 
L'pon  locating  upon  his  present  farm  he  started 
a  trading  post  and  began  to  clear  his  land,  of 
wdiich  he  now  has  forty-five  acres  of  the  three 
hundred  and  twenty  under  cultivation.  He  is 
engaged  in  general  farming,  dairying — in  the 
latter  occupation  milking  about  twenty  cows, 
and  also  raises  stock.  On  his  own  responsibility 
he  has  accomplished  much  for  the  general  com- 
munity, with  his  own  money  having  constructed 
Sandy  bridge  on  the  Cascade  road,  in  addition 
to  which  he  has  given  freely  of  both  time  and 
money  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  high- 
ways and  various  other  public  enterprises. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Revenue  occurred  in 
1849,  ^'^d  united  him  with  Leda  A.  Lawrence, 
of  which  union  there  have  been  born  nine  chil- 
dren :  Mary,  deceased :  John,  Lucy,  Matilda, 
Alice,  Edward,  Theodore,  Cordelia,  deceased, 
and  Lawrence.  Mr.  Revenue  has  been  road 
supervisor  and  school  director  for  many  years, 
and  few  appreciate  to  a  greater  degree  the  civil- 
izing force  of  well  made  thoroughfares.  Politi- 
callv  he  is  independent  in  his  views,  reserving 
the  right  to  cast  his  ballot  for  the  man  whom 
he  thinks  will  mean  the  greater  prosperity  and 
welfare  for  the  community.  Fraternally  he  be- 
longs to  the  Lone   Pine   Lodge   of   Masons. 


GEORGE  H.  LOCEY.  The  Locey  farm  in 
Clackamas  county  which  consists  of  sixty  acres, 
is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  here  a 
general  assortment  of  products  is  yielded  by  the 
fertile  soil  with  the  coming  of  every  harvest, 
although  potatoes  and  hay  are  considered  as  re- 
liable as  any  and  are  perhaps  grown  in  greater 
abimdance.  The  genial  owner  .md  proprietor  of 
this  well  developed  property  was  born  in  Iowa, 
September  10,  i860,  and  is  a  son  of  George 
Locey,    a   carpenter   and   builder,    who    came    to 
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Oregon  in  i860,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
and  where  he  was  killed  by  the  breaking  of  a  rope 
in  Salem,  Ore.,  in  1901. 

In  1884  j\Ir.  Locey  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Calkins,  who  was  born  in  Erie  county,  N. 
v.,  April  13,  1841,  a  daughter  of  L.  H.  Calkins, 
of  Welsh  descent,  and  bom  in  Vermont,  January 
15,  1816.  Mr.  Calkins  was  a  man  of  pronounced 
individuality,  and  much  natural  ability,  much 
of  which,  however,  was  never  developed,  A 
farmer  in  the  fore  part  of  his  life,  he  was  also  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  and  when  comparatively 
young  removed  with  his  parents  to  Onondago 
county,  N.  Y.,  arid  later  settled  further  west.  In 
1850  the  family  packed  up  and  prepared  to  re- 
move from  Iowa  to  Oregon,  and  on  the  wa}-  met 
with  many  adventures  and  suffered  many  depri- 
vations. The  household  possessions  were  packed 
on  horseback,  and  the  first  half  of  the  journey 
was  accomplished  under  the  guidance  of  Indians, 
and  the  party  first  came  out  in  California.  In 
1850  they  settled  in  Portland,  after  which  Mr. 
Calkins  went  to  Washington,  and  there  married 
his  last  wife,  Lucinda  McFeeley,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio,  and  from  there  went  to  Iowa  and  Wash- 
ington in  1852.  Mr.  Calkins  enlisted  in  the  Civil 
war  in  the  Sixth  Wisconsin  Light  Battery,  and 
served  during  the  war  as  an  artisan  or  mechanic. 
He  was  discharged  in  September,  1863,  and  his 
death  occurred  in  Oregon  in  1891. 

In  1864  Mr.  Calkins  came  to  Oregon,  and 
settled  in  Washington  county  in  1867,  from  there 
removing  to  Oswego,  this  state,  where  he  bought 
eighty-eight  acres  of  land  which  he  improved, 
and  upon  which  he  built  a  fine  residence,  fitting 
it  with  modern  improvements.  Here  he  lived 
with  his  daughter  after  her  marriage,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  came  most  unex- 
pectedly while  sitting  in  his  chair  on  the  porch. 
He  married  Eunice  McDearman,  who  was  born 
in  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  and  who  had  but  one  child, 
Mrs.  Locey.  Mr.  Calkins  is  deserving  of  special 
mention  in  this  wor'k,  for  he  was  substantially 
identified  with  the  general  affairs  of  his  county, 
and  materially  impressed  his  worth  upon  the 
community  in  which  he  lived.  Fraternallv  he 
was  a  Master  Alason,  and  for  fourteen  years  was 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  A  man  of  more  than  or- 
dinary intelligence  and  sound  business  judgment, 
he  was  ably  qualified  to  cope  with  the  pioneer 
surroundings  and  his  conservatism  acted  as  a 
lever  in  the  generally  expansive  conditions.  A 
fine  memory  was  one  of  the  valued  blessings,  and 
he  recalled  with  great  accuracy  historical  facts 
of  moment  connected  with  ancient  and  modern 
happenings.  Had  the  opportunity  presented  itself 
he  would  have  made  a  splendid  orator,  for  his 
wonderful  grasp  of  events  and  facility  of  expres- 
sion were  among  the  traits  valued  by  men  who 
desire  to  orally  express  themselves.    He  was  fine 


looking  and  magnetic,  and  from  his  war  service 
to  his  latter  day  efforts  impressed  all  with  his 
great  sincerity  of  purpose  and  good  judgment. 

Mrs.  Locey  was  educated  in  the  public  schcxils, 
at  a  private  school  in  Wisconsin,  and  at  Haskell 
Academy.  She  has  lived  with  her  father  for 
the  greater  part  of  her  life,  notwithstanding  her 
marriage,  and  during  his  lifetime  was  his  chief 
source  of  companionship,  sympathy  and  comfort. 
She  is  well  posted  and  broad  minded,  and  one 
of  the  prominent  and  popular  women  of  the 
county.  Socially  she  is  identified  with  the  Re- 
bekahs.  Mr.  Locey  is  a  Republican  in  political 
preference,  but  has  never  identified  himself  with 
office  seeking.  He  is  fraternally  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  LTnited  Workmen. 


LEVI  EBENEZER  SMITH.  Though  at  the 
present  time  living  in  retirement  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  enjoying  a  well-earned  respite  from  the 
active  cares  of  a  long  and  useful  life,  L.  E.  Smith 
has  been  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests 
in  different  parts  of  the  Willamette  valley  for 
many  years,  having  been  a  resident  of  the  state 
of  Oregon  since  1870.  His  wise  disposal  of 
western  opportunities  permits  him  to  enjoy  the 
twilight  of  life  without  regard  to  expenditure  of 
time  or  money.  His  possessions  include  a  de- 
lightful home  of  ten  acres  in  Forest  Grove,  a  val- 
uable farm  near  that  town,  besides  various  other 
city  and  town  holdings  in  dift'erent  parts  of  Wash- 
ington county.  During  the  chill  and  rain  of  the 
winter  of  1901-02  he  escaped  to  the  salubrious 
climate  of  New  Mexico,  and  other  winters  doubt- 
less will  be  spent  by  him  remote  from  the  winter 
disadvantages  of  this  otherwise  favored  locality. 

A  native  of  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Columbus,  Mr.  Smith  was  born  August 
22,  1830,  a  son  of  Thaddeus  Smith,  a  native  of 
Maryland.  The  latter  was  twice  married,  and 
L.  E.  Smith  is  the  youngest  child  of  the  first 
union.  A  complete  record  of  the  family  history 
may  be  found  on  other  pages  of  this  work  vmder 
the  title  of  I.  L.  Smith.  The  family  of  which 
L.  E.  Smith  is  a  member  went  overland  from 
Ohio  to  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  the  latter 
state  located  Iheir  home  fourteen  miles  oast  of 
the  Illinois  river  and  si.x  miles  west  of  Washing- 
ton, in  Tazewell  county.  In  this  drear  wilderness 
Mr.  Smith  and  the  other  children  in  the  family 
were  reared  by  a  conscientious  father  and  mother, 
the  little  log  school  house,  three  miles  distant, 
supplying  such  knowledge  as  the  leisure  hours 
of  tlie  winter  jiermitted.  This  school  house  was 
the  first  in  that  part  of  the  county  to  beckon 
aspirants  for  an  education.  It  had  all  the  marks 
of  primitiveness,  including  ])inicheon  floors,  split 
log  benches,  and  unprotected  apertures  for  win- 
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clows.  The  surrounding  country  abounded  in 
deer,  squirrel,  prairie  chickens  and  wild  turkeys, 
and  the  early  settlers  devoted  practically  all  their 
leisure  to  hunting  and  fishing,  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  inexpensive  means  of  livelihood. 
It  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Smith  to  break 
raw  prairie  in  his  early  youth  with  five  yoke  of 
oxen  to  the  plow ;  and  this  was  repeated  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he  took  up  crude 
land  comprising  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
which  he  broke  and  improved,  and  upon  which  he 
made  his  home  for  several  years. 

In  1870  Mr.  Smith  disposed  of  his  hard-earned 
farm  in  Illinois,  and,  removing  to  Oregon,  settled 
upon  a  farm  of  one  section,  known  as  the  James 
Johnson  donation  claim.  Years  of  patient  appli- 
cation on  this  extensive  property  have  resulted 
in  rendering  nearly  fovu'  hundred  acres  tillable, 
the  balance  of  the  land  having  been  disposed  of 
from  time  to  time.  The  farm  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  growing  of  grain  and  stock-raising, 
and.also  to  general  farming.  In  1888  Mr.  Smith 
purchased  six  acres  of  land  in  Forest  Grove, 
which  he  improved  and  lived  upon  until  his  re- 
moval to  the  city  of  Portland  in  the  spring  of 
1902. 

Thrice  married,  his  first  wife  was  formerly 
Rhoda  McKibbon,  a  native  of  Ohio,  whose  death 
occurred  in  Oregon.  Of  this  imion  eight  chil- 
dren were  born  :  Martha  M.,  wife  of  Thurston 
Johnson  of  Forest  Grove ;  Ellen,  wife  of  William 
Crowthers,  residing  near  Forest  Grove ;  Frances, 
wife  of  Jasper  Clark  of  Forest  Grove ;  Hugh,  a 
farmer  residing  near  Forest  Grove ;  William,  a 
resident  of  Portland ;  Mary,  wife  of  Eugene 
Hughes  of  Portland  :  Amer.  a  resident  of  the  state 
of  Washington ;  and  Dora,  wife  of  James  Demp- 
sev  of  Portland.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr. 
Smith  was  contracted  in  Salem,  Ore.,  with  Julia 
Birchfield,  who  was  born  in  Illinois  and  died  in 
that  state.  His  third  wife  was  formerly  Mar- 
garet Dempsey,  a  native  of  Missouri,  who  crossed 
the  plains  with  her  parents  in  185 1,  settling  in 
Yamhill  county. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics : 
though  he  has  never  sought  political  office,  he 
consented  to  serve  as  councilman  at  Forest  Grove 
for  a  period  of  four  years.  Fraternally  he  was 
identified  with  the  Masonic  Lodge  at  Groveland, 
111.,  while  a  resident  of  that  state,  but  after 
coming  to  Oregon  he  demitted  into  Holbrook 
Lodge  No.  30.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Eastern  Star.  Mr.  Smith  is  liberal  in 
his  contributions  toward  the  success  of  all  worthy 
causes,  both  public  and  private,  and  loses  no  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  those  move- 
ments which  tend  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
social,  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  com- 
numity  in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  so 
many  years.     Personally  he  is  of  a  genial   and 


sympathetic  nature.  The  numerous  fine  personal 
traits  in  his  character  have  won  for  him  a  mul- 
titude of  warm  personal  friends,  and  it  is  said 
of  him  that  when  he  once  makes  a  friend  it  is 
for  all  time.  All  in  all  he  entitleu  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  worthy  citizen- 
ship of  Portland  and  vicinity,  and  it  is  with  gen- 
uine pleasure  that  those  responsible  for  this 
publication  have  given  him  a  prominent  place 
among  those  who  have  been  active  in  the  agricul- 
tural development  of  the  valley  of  the  Willamette. 


E.  A.  SOMMER.  M.  D.,  one  of  the  prominent 
physicians  of  Clackamas  county  engaged  in  prac- 
tice in  Oregon  City,  has  been  a  resident  of  this 
state  since  1887,  coming  to  the  northwest  from 
Canada,  although  he  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 
His  birth  occurred  in  South  Bethlehem,  of  the 
Keystone  state,  January  27,  1869,  and  in  1871  he 
became  a  resident  of  Pittston,  same  state,  and 
afterward  lived  in  Scranton.  In  1874,  however, 
he  became  a  resident  of  Canada  and  attended 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  that  country, 
being  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  of  Montreal, 
of  the  class  of  1885.  He  pursued  his  classical 
studies  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle,  Rev.  Al. 
Sommer,  who  was  a  prominent  physician  and . 
became  a  resident  of  Oregon.  It  was  in  the 
year  1887  that  Dr.  Sommer  of  this  review  made 
his  way  to  the  northwest,  locating  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  and  here  he  took  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine in  Willamette  University,  graduating  from 
the  medical  department  with  the  class  of  1890, 
at  which  time  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  He  then  located  in  Woodburn. 
this  state,  where  he  remained  for  five  months, 
and  later  he  practiced  for  a  few  months  in  Oregon 
City.  In  September,  1891,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  east  and  was  appointed  house  surgeon  in  St. 
Catherine's  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  after  passing 
a  competitive  examination.  After  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  twelve  months  he  again  passed  a 
competitive  examination  which  entitled  him  to 
the  position  of  house  surgeon  in  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  a 
year.  Subsequently  he  was  assistant  in  the  New 
York  Lying-in  Hospital  for  three  months,  after 
which  he  became  surgeon  on  the  Trans-Atlantic, 
a  vessel  of  the  Holland- American  line.  He  made 
fourteen  trips  from  New  York  to  ports  of  Europe 
and  was  thus  engaged  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
also  traveled  over  the  European  continent  visit- 
ing the  hospitals  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  learn- 
ing much  of  value  concerning  the  methods  of 
treatment  in  the  old  world.  In  1894  he  once  more 
came  to  Oregon  and  located  in  Oregon  City, 
where  he  began  .practice  as  a  partner  of  Dr.  Carll, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  until  November, 
1899,   when   the   partnership   was    dissolved   and 
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Dr.  Sommer  has  since  been  alone.  He  engages 
in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  latter  department,  in 
which  he  has  attained  high  proficiency.  He  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  anatomy  combined 
with  exquisite  power  of  diagnosis,  a  cool  head, 
steadv  nmscles  and  great  mechanical  genius,  and 
these  qualities  have  led  to  splendid  success  in  his 
chosen  path  of  labor. 

Dr.  Sommer  was  married  in  San  Francisco 
to  Miss  Sara  Sackett,  a  representative  of  a 
prominent  old  family  of  New  York.  The  doctor 
is  well  known  in  civic  societies,  being  a  member 
of  Multnomah  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
Clackamas  Qiapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Oregon 
City,  Oregon  Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T.,  and 
Al  Kader  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is 
also  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  L'nited  Workmen  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  In  the  line  of  his 
profession  he  is  connected  with  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  American  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  through  the  interchange  of  thought 
and  experience  there  he  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  advancement  which  is  continually  being 
made  in  his  profession.  He  has  gained  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice  in  Oregon  City  in  recog- 
nition of  his  superior  skill  and  ability,  and  no 
representative  of  the  profession  has  truer  regard 
for  the  ethical  relations  of  the  medical  fraternity. 
In  manner  pleasant  and  genial,  his  personal  quali- 
ties have  made  him  popular  and  have  gained  for 
him  many  friends,  who  esteem  him  highly  be- 
cause of  his  genuine  worth. 


EDWARD  WALTER  SCOTT.  During  the 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  he  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  1890  Mr.  Scott  has  been  honorably  and 
intimately  associated  with  the  building  interests 
of  Oregon  City.  He  is  a  member  of  a  family 
whose  loyalty  was  shown  during  the  early  period 
of  American  history  by  their  service  in  various 
wars.  His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  his  great-grandfather  Scott 
was  a  Revolutionary  hero.  The  father,  E.  R.,  a 
a  native  of  Grand  Isle  county.  \'t.,  was  a  pioneer 
farmer  of  Iowa,  where  in  1854  he  settled  near 
Decorah.  During  early  life  he  had  followed  the 
carpenter's  trade,  but  later  devoted  himself  almost 
entirely  to  agricultural  pursuits.  .-Xt  this  writing 
he  makes  his  home  in  the  city  of  Decorah.  By 
his  marriage  to  Mary  Ann  Lewis,  who  was  born 
in  Pembrokeshire,  Wales,  and  died  in  the  spring 
of  T902,  he  had  eight  children,  all  but  one  of 
whom  attained  mature  years,  and  six  are  now 
living. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  family.  Edward 
Walter   Scott,   was  born   in   Winneshiek  countv, 


Iowa,  July  30,  1858,  and  passed  his  boyhood  days 
on  the  home  farm,  from  which,  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  he  accompanied  the  family  to  Decorah. 
Later  advantages  included  attendance  upon  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  Decorah.  From 
a  boy  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  using 
his  father's  tools  to  assist  him  in  the  work.  In 
1886  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he  studied  the 
electrical  business.  On  his  return  to  Decorah,  he 
acted  as  superintendent  of  the  electric  light  plant 
for  one  and  one-half  years.  A  later  location  was 
in  Towner  county,  N.  D.,  where  he  became  inter- 
ested in  contracting  and  building.  In  1890  he 
settled  in  Oregon  City  and  took  up  the  work  of 
building,  since  which  time  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  erection  of  various  private  and  public 
buildings  in  the  city  and  vicinity.  The  residence 
which  he  owns  and  occupies  was  built  by  himself 
and  stands  in  the  Fall  View  addition. 

The  first  marriage  of  Edward  Walter  Scott 
occurred  in  Decorah,  Iowa,  and  united  him  with 
Edith  Fawcett,  who  was  born  in  Fillmore  county, 
Minn.,  and  died  in  Oregon  City.  They  became 
the  parents  of  three  children,  Mary  Arvesta,  Ray 
Leslie  and  June  Ruby.  The  second  marriage  of 
Mr.  Scott  was  solemnized  in  Oregon  City  and 
united  him  with  Janet  Fairclaugh,  who  was  born 
in  England.  The  family  are  attendants  upon  the 
services  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
Mr.  Scott  is  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees 
and  one  of  its  leading  workers.  In  national  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Democrat,  but  in  local  matters  ad- 
heres to  independence  of  views,  voting  for  the 
men  he  deems  best  qualified  for  the  offices  in 
question.  Fraternally  he  is  a  past  officer  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World.  Interested  in  educational 
matters,  he  has  served  as  a  school  director,  and  in 
1900  was  elected,  without  opposition,  to  represent 
the  third  ward  in  the  city  council,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  a  member  of  variotis  commit- 
tees and  a  worker  for  the  development  of  the 
citv  along  lines  of  practical  value  and  importance. 


DAMD  ELLERSOX.  When  David  Ellerson 
came  to  Portland  in  1830  he  found  the  location 
where  he  built  his  home  a  wilderness,  yet  the 
wilderness  lield  out  surprising  inducements  for 
an  able  liodied.  resourceful,  and  very  capable 
man.  .A^t  the  time  of  his  death,  October  22, 
1884,  he  not  only  owned  valuable  real  estate  in 
this  city,  but  left  to  his  widow  and  children  the 
farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  which 
he  had  taken  up  in  the  days  of  his  surprisingly 
industrious  pioneership  in  \\'ashington  county, 
altliough  at  one  time  he  owned  six  hundred  and 
forty,  but  disposed  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  prior  to  his  death.     This  Imnoroil    farnur. 
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contractor  and  builder,  was  born  in  Schoharie 
county,  N.  Y.,  August  12,  181 7,  and  in  his  youth 
received  such  training  and  advantages  as  might 
be  expected  by  one  of  fourteen  children  born  to 
parents  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  dependent 
upon  the  harvests  of  a  moderate  sized  eastern 
farm.  For  several  generations  the  family  had 
been  represented  in  New  York  state,  its  members 
following  various  vocations,  and  eventually  dis- 
persing to  states  throughout  the  east  and  middle 
west.  The  brothers  of  Mr.  Ellerson  were  indus- 
trious and  in  most  cases  successful,  the  sisters 
marrying  well,  and  attaining  to  reasonably  long 
lives,  although  but  one  daughter  now  answers 
to  the  long  roll  call,  she  being  a  resident  of  Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y. 

At  about  twenty  years  of  age  Mr.  Ellerson 
left  home  and  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where 
he  owned  valuable  property  and  succeeded  well 
in  a  business  way.  Upon  arriving  in  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  he  was  united  in  marriage  witli  Annie 
E.  Lord,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  with  her  parents  removed  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  in  1841.  A  later  home  of  the  Lords 
was  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  from  where  they 
removed  to  Havana,  Cuba,  remaining  there  for 
about  a  month.  After  two  years  more  of  resi- 
dence in  New  Orleans,  James  H.  Lord  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  became  prominent  as 
an  inventor,  and  placed  many  valuable  patents 
on  the  market.  He  was  the  inventor  and  opera- 
tor of  the  first  machine  for  the  manufacture  of 
sea  biscuits,  in  which  line  he  afterward  did  an 
extensive  business  in  Baltimore,  Md.  His  oc- 
cupation carried  him  into  many  states  of  the 
Union,  his  wife  and  daughter  accompanying  him 
on  his  trading  expeditions.  For  a  year  he  con- 
ducted a  farm  in  Illinois,  and  afterward  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  his  death,  however,  occurring  in 
California  at  an  advanced  age.  Of  the  two  sons 
left  behind  when  Mr.  Lord  went  on  his  journey- 
ings,  one  died  in  Dixon,  III,  and  the  other,  after 
a  world  round  trip,  arrived  in  New  York  City, 
from  where  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans,  but  has  since  not  been  heard  from. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Ellerson  took  advantage 
of  the  mining  excitement  in  California,  and  out- 
fitted for  crossing  the  plains.  He  had  saved  some 
money,  and  was  able  to  travel  in  comparative 
comfort,  thus  ensuring  safe  passage  among 
conditions  which  would  otherwise  have  been  try- 
ing and  extremely  dangerous.  He  came  with  the 
Sheridan  train  of  fifty-two  wagons,  but  though 
destined  for  the  mines  of  California,  he  became 
disconcerted  by  the  adverse  reports  of  the  desert, 
and  so  changed  his  course  to  Oregon.  All  man- 
ner of  hardships  came  the  way  of  the  home- 
seekers,  many  died  of  cholera  and  mountain 
fever,  and  nearly  all  lost  the  stock  upon  which 
they  were  depending  to  tide  them  over  the  first 


winter  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Ellerson  forded  every 
river  from  Missouri  to  Oregon,  and  nearly  lost 
his  life  in  crossing  the  Cedar  river  in  Iowa.  From 
The  Dalles  to  the  Cascades  and  through  the 
bottoms  to  the  Sandy  was  accomplished  without 
much  discomfort,  and  the  first  winter  was  spent 
on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river.  From  the  Sandy 
Mr.  Ellerson  went  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  for  two 
years  ran  a  ferry  across  the  Willamette  for  Stev- 
ens &  Frush.  He  then  purchased  a  farm 
which  the  former  owner  had  improved  to  some 
extent,  paying  six  hundred  dollars  for  it,  and  in 
addition  took  up  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  in  Washington  county,  a  portion  of  the  same 
being  now  owned  by  his  widow.  Not  making 
money  as  fast  as  he  thought  he  ought  to,  Mr. 
Ellerson  went  to  eastern  (3regon  and  started  a 
general  merchandise  store  at  La  Grande,  and  at 
the  same  time  ran  a  pack  train,  making  more 
money  at  the  latter  than  the  former  occupation. 
This  money  he  placed  in  supposed  paying  claims 
around  Boise  City.  Idaho,  but  like  many  other 
men  in  all  stages  of  the  world's  history,  he  found 
this  a  losing  venture. 

Coming  to  Portland  in  1872,  Mr.  Ellerson  took 
up  street  paving  contracting,  and  in  this  capacity 
worked  up  a  large  and  lucrative  business.  The 
crude  conditions  existing  at  that  time  supplied 
just  the  field  for  which  he  was  looking,  and  under 
his  wise  directions  streets  supplanted  paths,  and 
inducements  were  offered  those  desiring  to  build 
homes  in  so  promising  a  hamlet.  A  stone  crusher 
owned  and  operated  by  him  furnished  a  fruitful 
source  of  revenue,  and  in  after  years  he  engaged 
in  a  large  general  contracting  business.  At  the 
same  time  he  never  neglected  his  farm,  and  this, 
with  his  other  interests,  enabled  him  to  retire 
from  active  life  in  1883,  having  gained  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  most  thorough,  honor- 
able, and  successful  contractors  which  Portland 
had  known  up  to  that  time.  Probably  no  one 
of  his  contemporary  workers  so  nearly  fulfilled 
the  popular  expectations  of  an  all  around  enter- 
prising business  man,  character,  ability,  integrity, 
and  public  spiritedness  contributing  towards  his 
popularity  and  all  around  success.  He  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  church  and  charitable  enter- 
prises, generousl  y  contributing  to  all  appeals 
seconded  by  his  judgment  and  heart.  Genial  and 
optimistic  in  his  dealings  with  all,  he  was  the 
sort  of  man  to  not  only  make  but  retain  friends', 
and  his  taking  off  was  deeply  regretted  by  a  host 
of  friends  and  well  wishers.  Regretting  the 
somewhat  limited  educational  chances  of  his 
youth,  he  applied  himself  assiduouslv  to  the  sub- 
sequent acquiring  of  knowledge,  and  at  all  times 
was  spoken  of  as  a  student  of  men  and  affairs, 
and  as  a  particularly  well  informed  man. 

Mrs.  Ellerson  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  active  in  its  affairs.     She 
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became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  the  oldest, 
Elizabeth  Idelia.  having  been  born  in  Wisconsin, 
and  being  six  months  of  age  when  the  family 
migration  to  the  west  took  place.  This  daughter 
married  Edward  C.  Hunt,  now  deceased,  and  her 
daughter,  Clara  E.,  is  the  wife  of  Albert  Neat, 
of  Portland ;  Catherine  A.  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton county,  Ore.,  married  C.  A.  Morrison,  and 
died  in  April.  1884.  leaving  three  daughters.  Sue, 
the  wife  of  William  Parrett,  of  Portland,  and  an 
artist  of  note ;  Elizabeth  the  wife  of  Leander 
Chitte,  and  has  one  son,  Aarel  Basil;  and  May, 
unmarried  and  living  with  her  sister  Sue.  James 
H.  Ellerson  married  in  his  youth  and  devoted  his 
active  life  to  a  river  business,  his  death  occurring 
from  drowning  while  trying  to  make  a  landing 
at  White's  Landing.  John  H.  is  married  and 
living  on  a  farm  in  Washinton  county,  and  has 
one  son,  David  Edward.  William  Edwin,  now 
deceased,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
contracting  business  in  Portland  for  many  years, 
and  has  a  son,  David,  living  with  his  mother  in 
Portland.  Harriet  J.,  born  in  Washington  county, 
in  1874,  is  living  with  her  mother;  Alice  M., 
bom  June  15,  1875,  is  also  living  at  home;  Emma 
F.,  died,  unmarried,  in  1899,  having  been 
born  in  1876;  and  Ida  H.  is  the  deceased  wife 
of  James  H.  Sheldon,  of  St.  Helens.  The  chil- 
dren were  all  educated  in  Portland,  and  their 
training  was  carefully  supervised  by  their  parents, 
both  of  whom  were  ambitious  for  their  future 
well  being. 


RODELL  MATTESON.  One  of  the  honored 
pioneer  families  of  Oregon  has  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative in  Rodell  Matteson.  At  an  early  day 
the  Mattesons  established  their  home  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  have  since  taken  a  helpful 
and  active  interest  in  promoting  the  progress, 
upbuilding  and  improvement  of  the  northwest. 
The  subject  of  this  review  was  born  in  Elgin, 
111.,  August  24,  1850,  and  is  a  son  of  Alvarus 
Matteson,  who  was  born  in  Chautauqua  county, 
N.  Y.  The  father  of  our  subject,  who  was  born 
May  19,  1826,  remained  at  home  until  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Abigail  Northrup.  a  native  of 
Chautauqua  county.  N.  Y.,  and  they  then  began 
their  domestic  life  in  Elgin,  111.,  where  they  lived 
for  about  four  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which 
period  they  joined  an  emigrant  train  of  sixty  or 
seventy  wagons  and  crossed  the  plains  to  the 
northwest.  This  was  in  the  year  1854,  a  period 
which  brought  to  the  travelers  of  the  northwest 
many  hardships  and  ofttimes  dangers.  The  party 
with  which  the  Mattesons  traveled  h^d  several 
exciting  encounters  with  the  Indians,  but  at 
length  arrived  in  safety  at  their  destination  in 
the  month  of  October,  having  been  upon  the 
road  for  about  six  months. 


Mr.  and  Airs.  Mattesoh  located  where  the  town 
of  Gaston  now  stands,  the  father  securing  a 
donation  claim  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres,  most  of  which  was  covered  with  timber. 
This  he  cleared  away  and  all  of  the  improvements 
were  made  there  by  him,  transforming  the  land 
into  a  rich  tract  and  the  entire  place  into  a  valu- 
able farm..  There  Mr.  Matteson  lived  until  about 
1870,  when  he  purchased  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres  one  mile  south  of  Gaston.  Lpon  the  new 
home  he  took  up  his  abode  and  has  since  lived. 
His  wife,  however,  passed  away  about  1875.  In 
their  family  were  six  children,  namely :  Rodell, 
of  this  review ;  Florence,  the  wife  of  A.  Russell, 
of  South  Gaston ;  Herbert,  who  resides  upon  the 
farm  adjoining  his  brother  Rodell ;  Eva,  the 
wife  of  A.  Hamrick,  of  South  Gaston ;  Ernest, 
and  Elba,  who  are  living  upon  the  old  homestead. 
The  father  has  now  reached  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-seven  j-ears,  but  is  enjoying  a  good  living 
and  is  one  of  the  prosperous  and  highly  esteemed 
men  of  his  vicinity. 

Rodell  ]\Iatteson  remained  at  home  until  his 
marriage,  and  in  that  period  became  familiar  with 
all  the  labors  that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  agricultur- 
ist, while  in  the  district  school  he  obtained  his 
education.  He  was  married  September  18,  1875, 
to  Miss  Olive  Wilcox,  a  native  of  Oregon  and  a 
daughter  of  Sanford  E.  and  Mary  A.  Wilcox, 
who  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  year  1849, 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  great  exodus  of 
people  to  this  section  of  the  country  attracted 
by  the  discovery  of  gold.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matte- 
son began  their  domestic  life  about  six  miles 
west  of  Gaston,  where  they  lived  for  eight  years, 
his  attention  being  given  to  the  operation  of  a 
sawmill.  He  began  this  business  about  1882  and 
followed  it  for  twelve  years.  On  the  expiration 
of  that  period  he  began  to  take  up  farm  work 
and  in  1894  purchased  one  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  of  good  land  upon  which  he  is  now  living. 
During  the  years  which  have  since  elapsed  he  has 
made  many  excellent  improvements,  including 
the  erection  of  one  of  the  finest  barns  to  be 
found  in  tliis  portion  of  the  country.  His  place 
now  comprises  two  hundred  and  ten  acres  of  land 
and  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He 
carries  on  general  farming  and  stock-raising  and 
his  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  in  Scog- 
gins  valley,  being  equipped  with  all  modern  ac- 
cessories and  improvements  for  facilitating  its 
work,  and  the  evidence  of  the  labor  of  the  owner 
and  his  careful  supervision  is  seen  in  the  richly 
cultivated  fields   and   excellent   improvements. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matteson  have  three  children : 
Arthur,  Mabel  and  Roy.  Mr.  Matteson  belongs 
to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
gives  his  political  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
while  his  religious  faith  is  indicated  by  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Congregational  Church.     He  cer- 
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tainly  deserves  great  credit  for  what  he  has  ac- 
compUshed  and  his  life  record  proves  the  force 
of  energy,  determination  and  sound  business 
judgment  in  the  active  affairs  of  Hfe. 


ALVIN  T.  SMITH,  who  died  in  1888,  had 
been  a  resident  of  Oregon  since  1840,  and  no 
history  of  the  Willamette  valley  would  be  com- 
plete which  did  not  contain  his  life  record,  for 
he  wielded  wide  and  beneficial  influence  in  the 
upbuilding  of  Washington  county  along  lines 
that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  district  in  which 
educational  and  moral  progress  were  accorded  at- 
tention as  well  as  the  material  interests  leading  to 
temporal  prosperity.  He  was  born  in  East  Haven 
Conn.,  November  18,  1802.  His  father,  Thomas 
Smith,  was  a  farmer  and  the  son  early  became 
familiar  with  the  work  of  the  fields.  At  an  early 
day  in  the  development  of  the  j\Iississippi  valley 
he  became  a  resident  of  Illinois  and  in  the  year 
1840  he  came  to  Oregon.  It  required  not  only 
strong  resolution,  but  also  marked  courage,  to 
make  the  journey  across  the  plains  in  those  days, 
for  many  difficulties  and  hardships  were  to  be  en- 
countered. There  were  long  stretches  of  sand  in 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  water, 
the  forests  were  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  it  was 
often  almost  impossible  to  climb  the  mountains, 
but  at  length  I\Ir.  Smith  safely  reached  his  des- 
tination, unmolested  by  the  Indians,  who  were 
a  continual  menace  to  the  white  race,  and  for  a 
time  he  did  missionary  work  as  a  representative 
of  the  Congregational  Church. 

For  a  year  Mr.  Smith  resided  near  Walla 
Walla  and  the  following  year  came  to  Washing- 
ton county,  where  he  secured  a  donation  claim 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  and  began 
the  development  of  a  farm.  The  place  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  improvement,  but  his  labors 
soon  wrought  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tract  and  in  time  it  yielded  rich  crops.  When 
the  town  of  Forest  Grove  was  established  he  be- 
came an  active  factor  in  its  improvement  and 
gave  the  site  for  the  depot  and  the  railroad  yards. 
He  not  only  followed  farming  upon  his  original 
claim,  but  also  became  the  owner  of  other  farms 
in  Washington  county  and  in  other  sections  of 
the  state,  making  judicious  investments  in  realty 
as  his  financial  resources  increased.  In  the  early 
days  he  frequently  made  trips  to  Vancouver  with 
pack  horses.  Continuing  his  farming  operations 
until  1874  he  then  rented  his  land  and  removed 
to  Forest  Grove,  where  he  lived  in  retirement 
from  further  business  cares,  save  the  supervision 
of  his  property  interests  until  his  death. 

On  the  igth  of  October.  i86g,  Mr.  Smith  was 
married  to  Miss  Jane  M.  Averill.  a  native  of 
Rranford,  Conn.,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Averill, 
also  a  native  of  that  place.     Her  grandfather, 


Daniel  Averill,  was  born  in  the  same  state  and 
entered  the  Continental  army  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  as  a  drummer  boy  and  was  advanced 
until  he  was  allowed  to  carry  a  musket  and  thus 
fight  for  the  independence  of  the  nation.  He  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation  and  was  of  English  de- 
scent, the  family  having  been  founded  in  Con- 
necticut at  an  early  epoch  in  colonial  history. 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  seafaring  man 
and  owned  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
but  afterward  he  retired  from  the  sea  and  settled 
upon  a  farm  near  Branford.  He  married  Betsey 
Blackstone,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  as  was  her 
father,  Ralph  Blackstone,  who  was  of  English 
lineage.  Mrs.  Averill  died  in  Branford,  leaving 
two  daughters :  Mrs.  Frances  Danforth,  who  is 
living  at  the  old  home  in  the  Charter  Oak  state ; 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  who  came  to  Forest  Grove  by 
way  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  ar- 
riving in  November,  1869.  For  about  eighteen 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  traveled  life's  journey 
together,  but  on  the  22d  of  January,  1888,  were 
separated  by  death,  Mr.  Smith  being  called  to  his 
final  rest.  A  devoted  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
church  in  Forest  Grove,  whose  first  house  of 
worship  was  a  log  building.  When  the  new  edi- 
fice was  erected  on  the  square  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
member  of  the  building  committee  and  gave 
$1,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  church.  He 
was  very  generous  in  his  support  of  the  cause  of 
Christianity  and  untiring  in  his  labors  in  its  be- 
half. He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Tualatin  Academy  and  of  the  Pacific  University, 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
trustees  of  the  latter,  served  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Smith  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  post- 
master of  Forest  Grove,  when  a  log  house  was 
used  as  the  postoffice.  For  many  years  he  was 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  constitutional  convention  at  Champoeg.  In 
his  political  belief  he  was  an  earnest  Republican. 
Religion  was  not  to  him  a  thing  extraneous  from 
his  every-day  life  and  its  duties  for  his  Christian- 
ity permeated  his  entire  career  and  made  his  life 
well  worthy  of  emulation.  He  was  large-hearted 
and  kindly  and  his  memory  is  a  helpful  influence 
in  the  lives  of  many  who  knew  him.  Mrs.  Smith 
survives  her  husband,  and  like  him,  is  an  earnest 
Christian,  whose  noble  character  commands  for 
her  uniform  regard. 


AT  WATER  S.  HATCH.  Typical  of  the 
present  and  prospective  prosperity  of  Cornelius 
is  the  busy  blacksmithing  and  wagon-making  es- 
tablishment of  Atwatcr  S.  Hatch,  a  very  enter- 
prising and  successful  member  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Hatch  comes  originally  from  Columbiana 
county.  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  February  19, 
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1854,  and  where  he  spent  a  portion  of  his  youth. 
His  father,  Atwater  H.  Hatch,  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  left  his  Httle  home  three  weeks  after  the 
birth  of  his  namesake,  and  started  across  the 
plains  to  find  a  more  comfortable  home  for  him- 
self and  family.  What  became  of  this  ambitious 
father  no  one  knows,  for  he  was  never  more 
heard  of  by  those  who  waited  for  years  for  some 
word  of  him.  Undoubtedly  he  was  the  victim  of 
some  Indian  arrow,  or  died  of  cholera  or  other 
illness. 

Whatever  the  fate  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
there  was  a  wife  and  four  children  dependent 
upon  the  little  he  had  left  them,  and  their  own  in- 
dividual efforts.  In  1857  the  mother  took  her 
children  to  DeKalb  county,  III,  where  she  lived 
for  some  time,  and  where  she  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Jacob  Faust.  At  present  she  is  over 
ninety  years  of  age.  The  beginning  of  the  in- 
dependence of  her  son  Atwater  was  during  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  from  then  on  he  lived  in 
diiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  engaging  in  such 
occupations  as  came  his  way.  Tired  at  last  of 
roaming,  he  went  to  Jo  Daviess  county.  111.,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  there  learned  the  black- 
smith's trade,  which  he  followed  in  the  same 
place  until  1876.  In  Norton  county,  Kans.,  he 
homesteaded  a  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  claim 
and  combined  the  management  of  the  same  with 
the  application  of  his  trade.  In  1880  he  started  a 
blacksmithing  shop  in  A'esta,  Neb.,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  years  removed  his  business  to  Crab 
Orchard,  the  same  state.  In  1886  Mr.  Hatch 
took  up  his  residence  in  Walla  Walla  county, 
Wash.,  and  at  Prescott  started  a  shop  which  he 
ran  for  two  years.  His  next  location  proved  to 
be  Cornelius,  with  the  growth  of  which  he  has 
since  been  identified. 

In  1881  Mr.  Hatch  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Mary  E.  Miller,  of  which  union  there  have 
been  born  four  children :  Jessie,  Frank,  Pearl, 
and  Charles.  Mr.  Hatch  has  attained  to  con- 
siderable prominence  as  a  promoter  of  Republican 
principles,  and  has  served  the  community  most 
satisfactorily  as  village  councilman.  He  is  ener- 
getic and  thoroughly  reliable,  and  his  friends  and 
associates  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  his 
business  ability  and  personal  honor. 


FRED  HOWITT.  A  typical  English-Ameri- 
can who  has  succeeded  in  realizing  manv  of 
his  expectations  in  Multnomah  countv.  and 
who  has  to  his  credit  an  exemplary  record 
as  a  soldier  during  the  Civil  war.  is  Fred 
Howitt,  extensively  engaged  in  market  garden- 
ing and  fruit  raising  near  Russcllville.  He  was 
born  in  Yorkshire.  England,  Mav  23.  1830.  and 
is  one  of  the  si.x  children  of  Richard  and  Eliza 


(Rayj  Howitt,  natives  also  of  England.  The 
family  fortunes  were  shifted  to  America  in  1851, 
in  which  year  the  parents  and  children  embarked 
in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Blackstone  line,  and 
were  five  weeks  and  four  days  upon  the  deep. 
After  landing  in  New  York  harbor  the  elder 
Howitt,  who  was  a  stone  cutter  by  trade,  found 
employment  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  a 
couple  of  months,  after  which  he  worked  at  his 
trade  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  nine  months.  In  Car- 
roll county.  111.,  he  lived  for  a  time,  and  after 
residing  for  three  years  in  Lisbon,  Iowa,  removed 
to  Benton  county,  the  same  state,  where  he  farmed 
for  ten  years.  Mr.  Howitt  was  a  moderately 
successful  man,  and  endeared  himself  to  many 
by  his  fine  and  satisfying  personal  characteristics. 
His  death  occurred  in  Mount  Tabor,  after  years 
of  industrious  application  to  trade  and  farming 
interests. 

From  his  father  Fred  Howitt  learned  the  stone 
mason's  trade,  and  while  living  in  Iowa  attended 
the  public  schools.  The  first  interruption  in  an 
otherwise  uneventful  existence  was  inauguratet' 
by  the  Civil  war,  when  he  left  his  work  and  fam- 
ily August  15,  1862,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
Company  D,  Thirty-first  Iowa  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, for  three  years.  The  first  engagement  of  the 
regiment  at  Vicksburg  was  followed  by  many 
others  of  equal  moment,  and  Mr.  Howitt  served 
under  Grant  and  Sherman  through  their  mem- 
orable siege.  From  Tennessee  the  regiment  was 
sent  into  Georgia  after  Hood,  and  then  joined 
the  throng  who  marched  seven  hundred  miles  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.  With  Sherman  he  marched  to 
Savannah,  Ga.,  and  from  there  boarded  a  gimboat 
for  Beaufort  Island.  S.  C.  from  which  place 
they  marched  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  last  en- 
gagement of  the  regiment.  From  Richmond 
the  noble  soldiers  were  sent  to  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  they  were  among  the  weary  and  travel 
stained  band  who  marched  up  Pennsylvania 
avenue  in  the  Grand  Review. 

After  returning  to  civilian  life  Mr.  Howitt 
worked  at  his  trade  in  Iowa  until  1871.  in  which 
year  he  came  to  Oregon  and  settled  near  Mount 
Tabor,  upon  land  leased  from  Plympton  Kelly. 
During  the  eight  years  thus  spent  he  not  only 
made  great  headway  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
but  was  able  to  meet  an  indebtedness  of  $500 
contracted  in  order  to  come  west.  The  fifth 
year  of  his  residence  on  this  farm  he  made 
$2,000,  and  the  same  year  bought  the  thirty 
acres  of  land  upon  which  he  now  lives,  and  the 
following  year  bought  ten  acres  more.  In  1880 
he  built  a  house  upon  his  property,  and  moved 
thereon  in  1882.  The  property  was  originally 
dense  timber,  which,  under  the  industrious  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Howitt,  has  been  converted  into 
fine  farm  anil  fruit  land,  especially  adapted  to 
market  gardening.      .A.I1  kinds  of   fruits   develop 
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under  the  watchful  care  of  the  present  owner, 
and  his  venture  has  long  since  passed  the  cx])eri- 
mental  stage. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Howitt  and  Mary  Carter 
occurred  in  the  fall  of  1867,  and  of  this  union 
there  have  been  born  three  children,  Thomas, 
who  lives  at  Gresham ;  George ;  and  Myrtie,  the 
latter  the  wife  of  Lucien  Lewis.  In  political 
affiliation  Mr.  Howitt  is  a  Republican,  but  has 
never  entered  actively  into  office  seeking.  He 
is  one  of  the  representative  men  of  his  county, 
and  is  entitled  to  the  consideration  due  his  hon- 
orable efforts  and  unquestioned  public  spirited- 
ness. 


WILLIAM  V.  WILEY.  Before  time  and 
space  were  practically  annihilated  by  railroad 
travel,  when  rivers  were  unbridged,  when  for- 
ests were  difficult  to  penetrate  and  mountains 
hard  to  climb,  the  Wiley  family  was  established 
in  Oregon  amid  pioneer  surroundings  which  de- 
manded courage  and  perseverance  from  the  early 
settlers.  John  Wiley,  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  22,  1781,  and 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  became  a  resident 
of  Carthage,  Ohio.  He  married  Ann  Ricketts, 
who  was  born  in  Maryland,  December  20,  1787, 
and  his  death  occurred  August  2,  1834.  While 
they  were  living  at  Carthage,  Capt.  Richard  Evett 
Wiley,  the  father  of  our  subject,  was  born,  his 
natal  day  being  September  23,  1823.  In  the 
year  1845  he  emigrated  to  Oregon,  traveling  with 
ox-train  which  was  six  months  upon  the  way. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  he  had  removed  to 
Burlington,  Iowa,  settling  there  in  1839,  after 
which  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  printer's 
trade  under  James  G.  Edwards,  editor  of  the 
Burlington  Hmvkcyc.  He  served  for  five  years 
and  was  then  given  a  letter  of  recommendation 
by  Mr.  Edwards.  C)n  coming  to  Oregon  he 
located  in  Washington  county  and  became  a  com- 
positor on  the  Oregon  and  American  Evangelical 
Unionist,  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  on  a 
farm  three  miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  paper  appearing  in  June,  1848.  It 
was  the  first  journal  published  in  Hillsboro  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  paper  published  in 
the  state.  If  this  is  so  Mr.  Wiley  set  the  first 
type  on  the  first  journal  of  Oregon.  He  was  also 
employed  as  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  the 
Orcgouian  in  an  early  day  and  later  he  engaged 
in  the  livery  business  in  Portland  and  carried 
the  mail  during  the  Yakima  Indian  war,  in  1855- 
56,  between  Portland  and  Cascade.  He  was  ap- 
pointed an  aid-de-camp  with  the  rank  of  captain 
on  the  staiif  of  Brigadier-General  Stephen  Cof- 
fin, by  Governor  Gibbs,  and  for  eight  years  he 
served  either  as  deputy  sheriflf  or  sherifT  of 
Washington   county,    which   then   embraced   not 


<jnl}'  the  Washington  county  of  the  present  day 
but  also  Multnomah,  Clackamas,  Columbia  and 
Yamhill  counties.  His  headquarters  were  then 
in  Hillsboro  and  while  he  was  acting  as  deputy 
under  W.  H.  Bennett,  the  first  hanging  in  the 
county  occurred. 

After  his  retirement  from  office  Captain  Wiley 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  on  Main  street, 
in  Hillsboro,  and  later  in  the  liquor  business. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Masonic  fraternity  and  in  politics  was  a  pro- 
nounced Republican.  One  incident  in  his  life 
worthy  of  note  and  showing  the  courageous  spirit 
and  strength  of  character  of  Captain  Wiley  was 
his  arrest  of  General  Grant.  He  was  then  serv- 
ing as  sheriff  and  arrested  the  general  at  Van- 
couver for  non-payment  of  a  draft,  brmging  him 
to  Hillsboro,  where  the  general  agreed  to  dis- 
charge his  indebtedness.  The  captain  died  May 
27,  1889,  and  thus  passed  away  a  historic  figure 
of  the  early  pioneer  history  of  Oregon.  His  wife, 
who  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Marv  J.  Baldra, 
was  born  on  Sauvie's  Island,  in  1840,  a  daughter 
of  William  Baldra,  who  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  in  September,  1839,  came  to  Ore- 
gon with  the  Hudson  Ba}'  Company,  with  which 
he  was  connected  for  five  years.  He  left  England 
in  1836,  landing  at  Fort  York,  on  Hudson  Bay. 
From  there  he  traveled  up  the  Red  river  to  Fort 
Garry,  now  Winnipeg,  mostly  on  snow  shoes. 
Two  years  later  he  started  for  Vancouver,  and 
finally,  in  1839,  reached  Oregon.  He  secured  a 
donation  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
land  in  Washington  county,  and  made  many  im- 
provements thereon.  His  death  occurred  in 
Hillsboro.  Mrs.  Wiley  still  survives  the  captain 
and  is  living  in  Newberg,  Yamhill  county.  She 
was  married  a  second  time  and  is  now  Mrs. 
Wiley  Edwards.  By  the  first  marriage  there 
were  six  children :  W.  D.,  a  resident  of  Lewis- 
ton,  Idaho ;  Mrs.  Anna  M.  McDonald,  of  New- 
berg, Ore. ;  William  V.,  of  this  review ;  Mrs. 
Ella  Meade,  of  Grant's  Pass,  Ore. ;  Dora,  the  wife 
of  Judge  Waters,  of  Corvallis,  Benton  county, 
this  state ;  and  Benemma,  of  Newberg. 

William  V.  Wiley  was  born  in  Hillsboro, 
August  7,  1861,  and  was  here  reared  and  edu- 
cated. When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  at  Portland,  as  trainman,  serving  as 
brakeman  for  a  year,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
promoted  to  the  position  of  conductor.  When 
twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  in  Washington,  was 
afterward  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
then  with  the  Oregon  Pacific  Companv,  his  rail- 
road service  covering  ten   vears. 

In  1888  Mr.  Wiley  left  the  road  and  was  mar- 
ried in  Portland  August  21,  1890,  to  Miss  Kate 
"SI.  McKinney,  a  native  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
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and  a  daughter  of  Charles  McKinney,  who  was 
born  in  Wavne  county.  Ind.,  February  I.  1830, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  WilHam  McKinney.  The 
last  named,  after  residing  for  a  time  in  the 
Hoosier  state,  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  in  1845  started  with  his  family  for  Oregon. 
The  father  of  j\Irs.  Wiley,  then  a  boy  of  about 
fifteen  years,  drove  an  ox-team  across  the  coun- 
try. The  party  he  accompanied  was  on  the  fam- 
ous "Meeks  cut-ofT."  His  shoes  wearing  out  long 
before  he  reached  his  destination,  he  completed 
the  journey  through  the  Cascade  mountains  bare- 
footed, and  after  six  months  of  traveling  reached 
the  Sunset  state.  He  was  an  excellent  shoe- 
maker, however,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  provide 
himself  with  shoes  when  he  could  obtain  leather 
from  which  to  make  them.  In  Washington 
county,  however,  he  followed  farming  principally 
and  to  some  extent  he  engaged  in  shoemaking. 
He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Baker  county. 
Ore.,  June  11,  1902,  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
Hillsboro  cemetery.  His  wife,  who  bore  the 
maiden  name  of  Mary  Brattain,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 20,  1840,  in  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  and 
with  her  parents  came  to  the  northwest,  where 
she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Mr.  McKinney, 
January  15,  1857.  Her  death  occurred  in  1867. 
In  their  family  were  three  children:  Edward, 
who  is  a  stockman  of  Gilliam  county.  Ore. : 
Charles  V..  a  farmer  of  Baker  county,  Ore. ;  and 
Mrs.  Wiley.  On  the  paternal  side  she  was  re- 
lated to  General  iMontgomery.  the  noted  military 
leader  of  the  war  of  1812.  By  her  marriage  she 
became  the  mother  of  one  son,  Richard  Evett. 

After  retiring  from  railroad  work  Mr.  Wiley 
engaged  in  the  retail  liquor  business  and  was 
afterward  interested  in  the  livery  business  for 
seven  years,  from  1886.  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Wiley  &  Dennis.  They  built  the  large  barn  at  the 
corner  of  Second  and  Washington  streets.  Mr. 
Wiley'  is  also  connected  with  the  board  of  trade,  of 
which  he  is  treasurer.  He  belongs  to  the  Elks 
lodge  at  Portland,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  frater- 
nity and  is  connected  with  its  Uniform  Rank,  of 
which  he  is  the  treasurer.  He  also  has  membership 
relations  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men and  the  Degree  of  Honor,  and  his  wife  be- 
longs to  the  Rathbone  Sisters,  of  which  she  has 
lieen  an  officer,  and  of  the  Degree  of  Honor.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  committee  and  has  been  the 
vice  president  of  the  Republican  club.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  the  congressional  and  state 
conventions  and  is  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  party  ranks.  His  interest  in  the 
party  is  manifest  in  his  helpful  support,  which 
arises  from  his  firm  belief  in  the  organization 
as   containing   the   best   elements   of   good    gov- 


HON.  SAMUEL  R.  HUGHES.  Among  the 
eminent  men  of  the  northwest  whose  life  record 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of  Oregon, 
was  numbered  Hon.  Samuel  R.  Hughes.  In  his 
death  the  state  lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens.  As  the  day,  with  its  morning  of  hope 
and  promise,  its  noontide  of  activity,  its  even- 
ing of  completed  and  successful  efforts  ending 
in  the  grateful  rest  and  quiet  of  the  night,  so 
was  the  life  of  this  honored  man.  His  career 
was  a  long,  busy  and  useful  one  marked  by  the 
utmost  fidelity  to  the  duties  of  public  and  private 
life  and  crowned  with  honors  conferred  upon 
him  in  recognition  of  superior  merit.  His  name 
is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  annals  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  with  its  development  and  its 
stable  progress,  and  his  memory  is  cherished 
as  that  of  one  who  made  the  world  better  for 
his  having  lived. 

A  native  of  Missouri,  Samuel  R.  Hughes  was 
born  in  Cooper  county  July  5,  1835.  His  father, 
John  W.  Hughes,  was  born  in  Tennessee  in 
1809,  and  the  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to 
Ireland,  whence  representatives  of  the  name 
came  to  America  prior  to  the  war  which  brought 
independence  to  the  nation.  It  was  Satawhite 
Hughes,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject, 
who  founded  the  family  in  this  country.  His 
father  also  bore  the  name  of  Satawhite  and  the 
son  having  come  to  the  new  world  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty  at  the  time  when  the  colonists 
threw  ofif  the  yoke  of  British  oppression.  His 
son,  the  grandfather,  also  bore  the  name  of  Sata- 
white Hughes  and  was  the  father  of  John  W. 
Hughes.  The  last  named  was  married  in  ]\Tis- 
souri  in  1833,  to  Miss  Susan  Williams,  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  of  whom  Samuel  R.  Hughes  was 
the  second  in  order  of  birth.  Three  of  the  num- 
ber are  yet  living. 

In  the  state  of  his  nativity  Samuel  R.  Hughes 
spent  the  days  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  gain- 
ing a  practical  education  in  the  common  schools 
and  afterward  working  upon  the  home  farm,  so 
that  he  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
labors  of  field  and  meadow.  When  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority  he  left  Missouri  for  Texas 
and  in  that  state  followed  blacksmithing,  a  trade 
he  had  learned  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  also  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  on  many  of  the  boats 
which  plied  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  river. 
He  resided  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  for  a  short  time, 
being  employed  in  a  foundry,  while  later  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  sugar  mills  and 
in  their  operation  carried  on  business  from  1832 
until  1836.  Attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  he  then  made  his  way  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  following  the  Panama  route,  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  Golden  Gate  proceeded  into 
the  interior  of  California  and  engaged  in  mining 
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in  several  counties.  Findino-  that  rather  an  un- 
profitable venture,  however,  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco,  where  for  some  time  he  was  employed 
in  a  foundry.  Later  he  was  engaged  in  the 
coast  survey  under  Colonel  Fairfield.  When  thai 
work  was  completed  he  became  a  resident  of 
Oregon,  arriving  in  Portland  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1857,  the  day  on  which  the  state 
constitution  was  adopted.  Beginning  work  at 
his  trade  in  Portland,  Mr.  Hughes  was  there 
employed  until  the  succeeding  March,  when  he 
came  to  Forest  Grove  and  at  once  became  an 
active  factor  in  the  development  of  this  place, 
establishing  a  blacksmith  shop  here.  He  contin- 
ued to  carry  on  business  in  that  line  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  until  1864,  when,  attracted  by 
gold  discoveries  in  Idaho,  he  made  his  way  to 
that  state  and  for  two  years  operated  engines 
in  quartz  mills. 

After  his  return  to  Oregon  Mr.  Hughes  pur- 
chased one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  of  land 
adjoining  Forest  Grove  and  built  thereon  a  home 
which  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  his  farming  operations  he  prospered  and  his 
place  became  a  valuable  tract  of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  acres.  A  man  of  resourceful  busi- 
ness ability,  he  also  extended  his  efiforts  into 
other  lines.  In  1872  he  opened  a  hardware  store 
in  Forest  Grove,  where  he  prospered  so  much 
in  his  business  that  four  years  later  he  was  en- 
abled to  erect  a  business  block  of  his  own,  26x 
100  feet.  This  he  supplied  with  a  large  stock 
of  shelf  and  heavy  hardware,  stoves  and  farm 
implements,  and  secured  an  excellent  trade,  which 
increased  as  the  years  passed  by.  This  was  the 
first  hardware  establishment  in  Forest  Grove, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Hughes  was 
the  oldest  merchant  in  years  of  continuous  con- 
nection with  business  interests  here.  He  became 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany and  Cannery  Company  and  whatever  he 
undertook  he  carried  forward  to  successful  com- 
pletion. His  interests,  too,  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  not  only  contributed  to  his  indi- 
vidual success,  but  likewise  promoted  general 
prosperity. 

February  17,  1859,  Mr.  Hughes  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Georgia  A.  Reid,  a  native 
of  Lincoln  county.  Mo.,  and  a  daughter  of 
James  H.  Reid,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  Her 
grandfather,  George  Reid,  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  Lincoln  county.  Mo.,  there  becoming  a 
farmer.  James  H.  Reid  also  carried  on  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  Missouri  until  1850,  when  he 
determined  to  seek  a  home  in  the  far  north- 
west, and  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three 
children  he  made  his  way  to  Oregon,  the  jour- 
ney being  accomplished  with  a  wagon  drawn  by 
oxen.  For  seven  months  they  were  upon  the 
plains  and  amid  the  mountainous  districts  which 


separated  their  destination  from  their  old  home, 
l)Ut  they  finall}-  reached  Milwaukee,  Ore.,  where 
they  passed  tlie  winter.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Reid 
secured  a  donation  claim  nine  miles  from  Port- 
land, in  Washington  county,  now  known  as  the 
Perkins  place,  and  for  many  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  its  cultivation  and  improvement,  but  at 
length  sold  his  farming  property  and  took  up 
his  abode  in  Portland,  where  he  spent  his  re- 
maining days.  He  married  Sarah  J.  Kelly,  a 
native  of  Maryland  and  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
Both  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Mr.  Reid  was  a  Republican  in  his  politics. 
He  died  in  the  city  of  Portland,  while  his  wife 
passed  away  in  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Airs. 
Hughes,  when  about  sixty-six  years  of  age. 
Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reid  were  born  ten  children, 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  two 
daughters  and  one  son  are  yet  living,  the  brother 
and  sister  of  ]Mrs.  Hughes  being  residents  of 
Montana.  She  was  the  third  oldest  of  her  fam- 
ily and  came  with  her  parents  across  the  plains 
in  1850,  living  in  Washington  county  under  the 
parental  roof  until  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
which  was  celebrated  upon  the  old  home  farm. 
The  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughes  has  been 
blessed  with  nine  children,  six  of  whom  are  yet 
living.  The  family  record  is  as  follows :  Ada 
B.,  deceased,  became  the  wife  of  A.  B.  Todd ; 
Eugene  is  a  resident  of  London,  England;  Sam- 
uel G.  was  formerly  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  but  is  now  manager  of  a  hardware  .store, 
and  in  addition  owns  the  local  telephone  ex- 
change of  Forest  Grove ;  George  R.  is  connected 
with  the  Wiley  B.  Allen  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  John  Wilbur  follows  farming  near 
Forest  Grove;  Elva  S..  deceased,  became  the 
wife  of  William  W.  Gordon ;  Grace  is  the  wife 
of  Eugene  E.  Larimore  of  Seattle :  Georgia  May 
is  the  wife  of  D.  Rufus  Cheney,  and  Alice  died 
in  infancy. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Hughes  was  a  stal- 
wart Republican,  having  firm  faith  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party  and  doing  everything  in  his 
power  for  its  advancement  and  success.  He 
filled  a  number  of  local  offices  in  a  most  capable 
manner  and  while  serving  upon  the  school  board 
the  present  fine  school  house  of  Forest  Grove 
was  erected.  About  1895  he  was  appointed  re- 
gent of  the  State  College  at  Corvallis,  by  Gov- 
ernor Lord,  and  was  filling  that  position  at  the 
time  of  his  demise.  In  1896,  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  district  in 
the  state  senate  and  became  an  active  and  hon- 
ored member  of  the  upper  house  of  the  general 
assembly,  leaving  the  impress  of  his  individual- 
ity on  much  of  the  legislation  enacted  during 
his  incumbency.  For  three  terms  he  served  as 
mayor  of  Forest  Grove  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  city  council.     No  public  trust  reposed  in 
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him  was  ever  betrayed  in  the  sUghtest  degree, 
for  he  labored  industriously  and  efifectively  for 
the  general  good,  placing  the  welfare  of  his 
country  before  partisanship  and  the  good  of  his 
community  before  personal  aggrandizement. 
Long  a  devoted  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, his  life  exemplified  its  helpful  teachings  and 
brotherly  spirit,  and  when  he  was  called  to  his 
final  rest  upon  the  5th  day  of  April,  1898,  he 
was  buried  with  Masonic  honors.  For  about  a 
month  prior  to  his  demise  he  was  in  ill  health. 
His  death  was  deeply  regretted  throughout  the 
entire  community,  for  all  who  knew  him  re- 
spected and  honored  him.  He  had  prospered  in 
business  and  had  won  an  untarnished  reputation 
by  honorable  methods,  while  in  matters  of  citizen- 
ship, whether  in  office  or  out  of  it,  he  had  la- 
bored indefatigably  and  effectively  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs. 
Hughes  has  continued  the  business  in  Forest 
Grove  and  rents  the  farm  property  adjoining  the 
city.  She  belongs  to  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  in  which  she  served  for  three  years  as 
worthy  matron,  and  formerly  she  was  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
She  holds  membership  in  the  Congregational 
Church  and  her  life  is  in  consistent  harmony 
with  her  Christian  professions. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  for  many  years  one  of  the 
well  known  and  highly  respected  farmers  of 
Clackamas  county,  was  born  in  Harrison  county, 
Mo.,  September  28,  1862,  and  is  a  son  of  W.  S. 
and  Isabel  (Bailey)  Young.  W.  S.  Young  was 
born  in  Indiana,  January  12,  1831,  and  when 
quite  young  removed  with  his  parents  to  Mis- 
souri. P'or  many  years  the  various  heads  of  the 
family  had  been  farmers,  and  they  were  invari- 
ably creditable  and  even  developing  acquisitions 
of  their  time  and  place.  While  still  in  Missouri 
Mr.  Young  married,  and  thereafter  engaged  in 
farming  and  mining  with  considerable  success. 
He  was  ambitious  of  larger  chances  than  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  middle  west,  and  in 
1865  crossed  the  plains  with  o.x-teams  and 
wagons,  settling  first  near  Tualatin,  Washington 
county.  Ore.  After  a  year  Mr.  Young  purchased 
two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  land  in  Clacka- 
mas county,  where  his  widow  and  two  sons  now 
live,  and  which  at  the  time  was  thoroughly  wild 
and  uncultivated.  As  he  cleared  the  ground 
various  crops  were  put  in  and  developed  in  the 
fertile  soil,  and  in  1884  he  inaugurated  hop  rais- 
ing on  an  extensive  scale,  an  occupation  in  which 
he  was  miich  interested  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1898.  Mr.  Young  was  a  Democrat  in  political 
affiliation,  and  among  the  offices  to  which  he  de- 
voted much  time  and  interest  were  those  of  road 
supervisor  and  school  director.     Four  sons  were 


born  to  himself  and  wife :  M.  C,  living  on  a 
farm  near  Wilsonville;  J.  P.,  living  on  a  farm 
three  miles  south  of  Sherwood;  W.  F.  and  G.  S. 
who  are  living  on  the  home  place. 

Since  the  death  of  their  father,  W.  F.  and  G.  S. 
Young  have  had  charge  of  the  paternal  farm, 
which  is  three  miles  south  of  Sherwood,  and  of 
which  seventy-five  acres  are  now  cleared.  Air. 
Young  lived  at  home  until  his  marriage  with 
Jennie  Todd,  a  native  of  Missouri,  who  came  to 
Oregon  with  her  parents,  A.  P.  and  Lucy  Todd, 
of  Scotch  and  French  descent  respectively.  After 
their  marriage  the  young  people  went  to  house- 
keeping on  the  home  farm,  which  now  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and  which  is 
devoted  principally  to  hop  culture,  mixed  farm- 
ing and  the  raising  of  Guernsey  cattle  and  stand- 
ard bred  trotting  horses.  Mr.  Young  is  a  prac- 
tical, scientific  farmer,  and  the  property  improved 
by  himself  and  father  bears  many  evidences  of 
admirable  and  business  sagacity.  He  is  one  of 
the  intelligent  and  well  informed  men  of  this  sec- 
tion, having  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  at  the  normal  school  at  Mon- 
mouth, thereafter  engaging  in  educational  work 
for  six  winters,  his  summers  being  devoted  to 
work  on  the  farm. 

Five  children  have  been  born  to  Air.  and  Mrs. 
Young :  Roxana,  \'ernus,  Lewis,  Austin  and 
Lucv.  Air.  Young  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  under- 
takings of  Clackamas  county.  He  served  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  one  term,  and  as  school 
clerk  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  being  still 
active  in  this  capacity.  He  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  cause  of  ediication  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  has  sought  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
among  the  teachers  and  students. 


HON.  ZOETH  HOUSER.  The  ancestry  of 
the  Houser  family  in  this  country  is  traced  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  Christopher  Houser,  Sr., 
was  born.  However,  in  childhood  he  went  to 
Kentucky,  and  in  the  fall  of  1812  settled  in  Illi- 
nois, which  was  then  stiil  a  territory.  During 
the  war  of  181 2  he  was  one  of  those  who  offered 
their  services  to  the  country  in  its  second  conflict 
with  England.  Much  of  his  active  life  was  passed 
on  a  farm  in  Union  county,  and  there  his  death 
occurred.  His  son.  Christopher,  Jr.,  was  born 
near  Jonesboro,  L'nion  county.  111.,  and  remained 
there  for  many  years,  but  in  1885  removed  to 
Oregon,  where  he  now  makes  his  home  near 
L^matilla,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty  years. 
His  wife.  Martha  J.  Shirley,  was  born  in  Tennes- 
see and  died  in  Oregon.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
William  Shirley,  whose  father,  Thomas,  served  as 
a    X'irg-inian    soldier   during   the   first    war    with 
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England.  During  later  years  he  removed  to  Ten- 
nessee, where  William  was  born  and  whence  he 
removed  to  the  then  frontier  of  Illinois. 

In  a  family  of  nine  children,  Zoeth  Houser  is 
the  oldest  of  the  six  now  living.  He  was  born 
near  Jonesboro,  III,  October  13,  1852,  and  grew 
to  manhood  on  the  homestead,  meantime  assisting 
in  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil  and  also  attending 
district  school.  For  four  years  he  followed  the 
cooper's  trade  as  a  journeyman,  after  which  he 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  barrels  and  the 
turning  out  of  staves  and  hoops.  On  his  arrival 
in  Oregon,  in  1877,  he  settled  in  Umatilla  county, 
where  he  first  followed  lumbering  and  then  for 
two  years  conducted  general  farm  pursuits,  later 
turning  his  attention  especially  to  the  raising  of 
cattle.  At  that  time  the  entire  district  from  Pen- 
dleton to  the  John  Day  river  was  an  open  range, 
hence  furnished  peculiar  advantages  for  the 
cattle  business,  and  he  remained  there  until  1890. 
In  the  meantime,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
market  for  his  produce,  about  1881,  he  opened 
a  butcher's  store  in  Pendleton,  and  besides  sell- 
ing meat  to  the  retail  trade  he  did  a  large  business 
in  shipping  stock. 

In  common  with  all  cattle  dealers,  Mr.  Houser 
has  had  his  share  of  reverses.  In  1890  he 
moved  his  stock  to  the  Oconogan  country,  in 
Washington,  just  south  of  the  British  possessions, 
but  the  move  proved  disastrous  and  he  suffered  a 
heavy  loss.  From  1885  to  1887  he  conducted  a 
mercantile  business  at  Pendleton.  From  July, 
1888,  until  July,  1890,  he  served  as  sheriff  of 
Umatilla  county,  and  in  1894  he  was  again  chosen 
to  occupy  this  responsible  position,  being  re- 
elected in  1896.  However,  during  his  third  term 
he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  appointment  of 
L  nited  States  marshal  of  Oregon,  to  which,  in 
1897,  he  was  appointed  by  President  AIcKinley. 
December  7,  1897,  he  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
moved  to  Portland,  where  he  took  up  the  duties 
of  his  position,  on  the  confirmation  of  his  appoint- 
ment, January  10,  1898,  by  the  United  States 
senate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  four 
}ears  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-appointment, 
init  retired  to  the  duties  of  private  life.  Among 
his  interests  are  some  of  importance  in  the  mining 
business  in  Grant  county,  this  state.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  Standard  Gold  & 
Copper  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  now 
the  president  and  which  owns  seven  claims  pro- 
ductive of  gold,  copper  and  cobalt.  Since  his 
retirement  from  the  marshalship  at  Portland,  he 
has  made  his  headquarters  in  Pendleton,  although 
his  mining  interests  require  frequent  absences 
from  home. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Houser  took  place  in 
I'matilla  county  and  united  him  with  Miss  ]\Ial- 
vina  Mendenhall,  who  was  born  in  Lane  county, 
this  state,  and  died  at  Pendleton     Of  their  union 


four  children  were  born,  namely :  Nona,  Zena, 
Vina  and  Mary.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr. 
Houser  is  connected  with  the  lodge  and  encamp- 
ment of  Odd  Fellows.  The  Pioneers  of  the 
Pacific  number  him  among  their  representatives, 
his  connection  with  the  organization  being  inti- 
mate and  close.  In  the  Commercial  Club  he  has 
been  an  interested  worker,  and  a  contributor  to 
its  progress,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of 
other  progressive  movements.  Ever  since  at- 
taining his  majority  he  has  been  a  voter  of  the 
Republican  ticket. 


LEWIS  FLEISCHNER.  The  best  justifica- 
tion of  our  republican  government  lies  in  the 
fact  that  young  men  of  other  lands,  seeking  homes 
in  America,  have  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
power  they  possess,  and,  equally  with  the  native 
born  sons  of  the  country,  work  their  way  upward 
by  diligence,  earnest  effort  and  perseverance,  un- 
hampered by  the  caste  system  which  prevails  in 
the  old  countries  and  which  is  certainly  detri- 
mental to  the  development  of  talent.  Coming  to 
this  country  when  a  youth,  Mr.  Fleischner  found 
himself  in  a  strange  land  among  a  strange  people, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  the  force  of  his  nature 
gained  its  reward.  His  life  was  an  interesting 
one,  as  it  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
face  of  great  obstacles.  It  also  shows  that  one 
can  succeed  in  spite  of  all  if  he  only  has  the  per- 
severance to  continue.  The  crowning  points  in 
the  life  of  this  man  were  integrity,  activity  and 
honesty.  Such  a  career  is  well  worthy  of  perpetu- 
ation on  the  pages  of  Oregon's  history  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  the  publishers  of  this  work  present 
this  sketch  to  their  readers. 

It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  our  subject  was 
born,  the  village  of  Vogelgesang  being  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  In  this  place  and  in  Tissau,  a 
nearby  village,  he  gained  his  education,  which, 
however,  was  limited.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
he  bade  good  bye  to  his  home  and  place  of  birtli 
and  after  a  long  voj'age  landed  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  remained  for  a  short  time.  He 
then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  secured 
employment  with  a  horse  and  cattle  dealer  with 
whom  he  remained  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
Hearing  much  of  the  west  and  its  possibilities,  he 
determined  to  investigate  and  in  1849  'le  came  to 
Drakeville.  Davis  county,  Iowa,  and  for  three 
years  was  engaged  in  merchandising.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  he  sold  out  and  started  for 
( )regon  via  the  plains  with  an  ox-team.  This 
was  a  year  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
crossed  the  plains.  Cholera  broke  out,  cattle  died 
and  many  of  the  emigrants  perished.  After 
weary  months  of  suffering,  Mr.  Fleischner  ar- 
rived in  Albany,  Ore.  Here  for  seven  years  he 
was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  meeting 
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with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  In  1859  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  at  Albany  and  for  one  year 
conducted  a  store  at  the  Oro  Fino  mines,  Idaho. 
In  the  fall  of  this  year  he  purchased  a  stock  of 
5,rood.>^  and  went  to  Lewiston,  Idaho,  arriving 
on  the  first  steamboat  which  landed  at  that  place. 
There  he  remained  until  1863,  which  year  wit- 
nessed his  arrival  in  Portland.  Soon  after  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Solomon  Hirsch  and 
.\lexander  Schlussel.  This  firm  bought  out  the 
wholesale  general  merchandise  house  formerly 
conducted  by  the  Haas  Brothers,  and  business 
was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  L.  Fleisch- 
ner  &  Co.  From  the  first  the  enterprise  proved 
a  success  and  in  a  few  years  the  business  grew  to 
large  proportions.  In  1869  they  sold  out  and 
.soon  thereafter  embarked  in  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  business  under  the  same  name.  No  change 
was  made  until  1875.  in  which  year  Jacob  Mayer 
was  admitted  into  the  firm  and  the  style  changed 
to  Fleischner,  Alayer  &  Co.,  under  which  name 
the  firm  has  conducted  business  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  success  and  growth  of  this  house  has 
been  remarkable  and  for  several  years  has  ranked 
first  in  the  state  and  outside  of  San  Francisco 
has  no  equals  on  the  coast.  The  result  has  been 
obtained  only  by  hard  work  and  perseverance, 
and  to  Mr.  Fleischner  is  due  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  position  the  firm  occupies  in  the  business 
world.  The  demands  of  his  business  absorbed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time,  nevertheless  he 
has  found  the  time  to  take  up  outside  matters  and 
for  years  was  active  in  charitable  matters  and 
several  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  city 
found  in  him  a  warm  friend  and  many  were  the 
families    who  had   reason   to  bless   his    name. 

Owing  to  his  extensive  business  interests  Mr. 
Meischner  never  found  the  time  to  take  much  of 
an  in.terest  in  the  political  struggles.  Still  in 
1870  he  received  the  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  office  of  state  treasurer.  This 
was  an  entirely  unsolicited  honor  and  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  solely  because  of  his  fitness  for 
the  position.  His  many  years'  connection  with 
large  business  interests  had  developed  an  intellect 
that  formed  the  base  for  one  of  the  soundest 
business  minds  in  the  state.  At  the  election  fol- 
lowing his  nomination  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  both  parties  supporting  him.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  labored  zealously  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state  and  it  is  true  when  we  say 
there  has  never  been  a  man  who  filled  the  office 
more  acceptably  than  he.  At  the  time  he  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  the  state  had 
loaned  out  over  $500,000  of  the  funds  realized 
from  school,  state  and  mineral  lands,  on  'what 
was  at  that  time  considered  worthless  security. 
Indeed  the  whole  plan  of  conducting  these  loans 
had  been  loosely  handled  and  the  state  was  placed 
in  a  condition  where  the  loss  of  a  large  sum  of 


money  seemed  imminent.  With  the  eye  of  a  busi- 
ness man,'  Mr.  Fleischner  turned  his  attention 
to  the  correction  of  these  abuses.  Under  his 
administration  all  of  the  doubtful  securities  were 
collected,  rules  and  regulations  were  adopted  reg- 
ulating the  loans  of  the  funds  named  and  the 
whole  system  reorganized.  Ever  since  that  time 
the  plans  outlined  and  put  in  practice  by  Mr. 
Fleischner  have  been  carried  out  and  without 
doubt  the  state  has  been  the  gainer  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  foregoing  is  merely  an  outline  of  the  career 
of  j\Ir.  Fleischner  and  gives  but  a  limited  view  of 
the  many  directions  in  which  his  active  energies 
found  an  outlet.  It  furnishes  but  a  feeble  idea  of 
the  man,  and  no  insight  into  his  marked  individ- 
uality or  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
him  from  other  men.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  say  that  of  the  men  prominently  identified  with 
the  forces  which  have  made  the  Pacific  northwest 
what  it  is  today,  he  held  no  mean  place.  Few 
men  possess  a  greater  amount  of  physical  energy 
or  had  a  more  varied  experience  with  men  and 
affairs.  His  mental  operations  were  (|uick,  while 
the  ready  power  of  expressing  himself  forcibly 
and  clearly  would  be  the  first  thing  to  impress 
one  when  brought  in  contact  with  him  for  the  first 
time.  Whatever  he  undertook,  he  went  at  it  with 
a  determmed  energy,  which  seemingly  never 
stopped  to  think  of  defeat.  There  is  perhaps  no 
business  in  Portland  greater  in  magnitude  than 
that  with  which  he  was  for  so  many  years  the 
moving  spirit.  While  a  thorough  business  man 
of  the  world  he  did  not  allow  the  daily  grind  to 
sour  his  nature  or  impair  the  natural  kindness  of 
his  disposition.  The  hard  features  of  a  commer- 
cial life  were  left  behind  when  he  emerged  from 
his  office  at  closing  time  and  in  place  of  the  hard 
going  business  man,  one  found  a  true  hearted 
Christian  gentleman,  who  found  a  ready  welcome 
wherever  he  went. 

August  7,  1896,  he  was  called  to  his  final 
reward.  All  Portland  mourned  his  demise  and 
although  he  is  no  longer  here  his  memory  will 
live  for  years.  It  may  be  truly  said  the  world 
is  better  for  having  known  him  and  there  was 
much  in  his  life  that  is  well  worthy  of  emulation. 
He  was  a  success,  but  while  the  result  of  his 
labors  were  riches,  he  was  not  one  that  hoarded- 
his  gains,  but  instead  he  was  ever  ready  to  give 
of  his  means  and  no  one  was  turned  away  if 
deserving.  Public  spirited,  he  was  an  active  sup- 
porter of  all  measures  calculated  to  be  of  benefit 
to  the  city  of  his  adoption. 


HOX.  X.  :MERRILL.  Too  nnich  cannot  be 
said  in  favor  of  such  a  career  as  that  of  Hon.  X. 
Merrill,  one  of  the  principal  developers  of  Clats- 
kanie   and    vicinity,    and    etiuallv    at    home    as    a 
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farmer,  stock-raiser,  lumberman  and  legislator. 
Mr.  Merrill  is  indebted  to  the  state  of  Oregon 
for  his  first  impressions  of  life  and  work,  and 
unquestionably  gained  his  breadth  of  mind  and 
largeness  of  perception  from  the  practically  un- 
limited resources  by  which  he  has  been  sur- 
rounded. He  was  born  on  Deer  Island,  Colum- 
liia  county,  December  25,  1851,  his  father,  Joseph, 
having  been  born  in  Ohio,  December  20,  1818. 

Joseph  Merrill  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Ohio,  from  which  state  he  removed  to  Illinois 
with  his  father  in  1838.  There  he  married  Eliza- 
beth Freeman,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
thereafter  continued  to  live  in  Illinois  until  1847. 
In  the  spring  of  1847  he  started  across  the  plains 
with  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  the  journey  consuming 
the  greater  part  of  seven  months.  The  travelers 
experienced  many  of  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
the  searchers  after  homes  and  fortunes  in  those 
days,  and  the  Indians  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  discomfort,  relieving  them  of  many  of  their 
cattle,  and  eventually  compelling  them  to 
abandon  their  wagons.  Thus  left  destitute,  they 
were  obliged  to  purchase  Indian  ponies  upon 
which  they  reached  The  Dalles,  and  from  there 
they  came  by  boat  to  near  Linton.  Mr.  Merrill 
identified  himself  with  saw  milling  interests  al- 
most from  the  first  of  his  residence  in  the  state, 
and  from  1848  to  the  following  year  conducted 
the  first  sawmill  erected  at  Milton.  After  this 
experience  he  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres  on  Deer  Island,  to  which 
he  moved,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  which 
was  prairie  land.  About  i860  he  removed  to  the 
place  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Jane  Gregg,  where 
the  parents  died  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  varied 
experience.  Mr.  Merrill  accumulated  a  large 
property  during  his  pioneering  days  in  Oregon, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  owned  two  thousand 
acres  of  land.  He  was  prominent  in  manv  wavs, 
and  among  the  offices  to  which  he  gave  creditable 
service  was  that  of  county  commissioner.  Of  the 
children  born  to  this  couple  Augustus  is  de- 
ceased ;  Wesley  is  deceased ;  Emma  lives  in  the 
state  of  Washington ;  Minerva  is  deceased ;  Ed- 
win is  a  resident  of  Portland ;  Hon.  N.  is  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Clatskanie :  Mary  is 
deceased ;  Jane  lives  on  Deer  Island ;  and  Alonzo 
lives  in  Portland. 

the  farm  on  Deer  Island  continued  to  be  the 
home  of  Hon.  N.  Merrill  until  his  majority,  and 
he  attended  the  district  schools  as  opportunity 
ofTercd.  Soon  after  his  marriage  with  Edith 
\'an  P.ebber,  whose  father  came  to  Washington  in 
i85;2,  her  mother,  Rhoda  John,  also  coming  that 
year,  he  came  to  Columbia  City,  but  later  re- 
turned to  the  island.  For  three  years  he  tried  his 
fortunes  in  the  state  of  Washington,  and  in 
T885  settled  in  Clatskanie,  which  has  since  been 
his  home.    Various  industries  have  arisen  under 


his  admirable  leadership  and  business  ability,  the 
greater  part  of  which  have  centered  around  his 
large  land  possession,  which  comprises  fifteen 
hundred  acres.  In  addition  to  his  other  interests 
Mr.  Merrill  has  a  sawmill  in  this  vicinity,  and 
also  is  engaged  in  raising  Jersey  and  Durham 
cattle.  Also  he  owns  half  of  his  father's  original 
donation  claim  on  Deer  Island. 

As  a  promoter  of  Republican  principles  and 
issues  Mr.  Merrill  is  recognized  as  a  leader,  and 
his  eminent  fitness  for  representation  has  received 
substantial  confirmation  on  many  occasions.  For 
three  terms  he  served  as  county  representative 
in  the  state  legislature  and  for  one  term  was 
county  treasurer  of  Columbia  county.  Ever  since 
he  has  lived  in  this  town  he  has  promoted  the 
cause  of  education,  and  has  been  school  director 
and  member  of  the  city  council.  He  is  frater- 
nally associated  with  the  Masons,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  the  Red  ]\Ien,  the  Arti- 
sans and  the  Knights  of  the  ]\Iaccabees.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merrill  have  been  born  three  daugh- 
ters, Leota  Lenore,  Cressa  D.  and  Margueritte 
Norma,  deceased. 


WILLIAM  GEDAMKE.  Germany  has  fur- 
nished many  thrifty  citizens  to  this  land  of  the 
free,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Gedamke.  a  farmer 
located  near  Gresham.  December  10,  1833,  was 
the  date  of  his  birth,  and  he  continued  to  reside 
in  his  native  land  until  1845,  in  which  year  his 
parents  immigrated  to  America,  settling  near 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  There  William  grew  to  man- 
hood, attending  the  common  schools  as  oppor- 
tunity permitted,  and  there  gained  a  fair  edu- 
cation with  which  to  embark  in  life.  Not  con- 
tent to  settle  down  in  life  without  having  seen  the 
glorious  west  with  all  its  opportunities  offered  to 
•young  men,  in  1859  we  find  him  westward  bound, 
with  three  companions.  Their  motive  power 
consisted  of  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  one  yoke  of 
cows,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  their  progress 
across  the  plains  was  not  rapid. 

Stopping  first  at  LTmatilla,  Mr.  Gedamke 
worked  for  a  surveyor  there  for  one  month  be- 
fore proceeding  further.  In  southern  Oregon, 
to  which  locality  he  ne.xt  went,  he  engaged  in 
prospecting  and  mining  until  the  spring  of  1861. 
when  he  went  to  Idaho,  also  engaging  in  mining 
there  for  a  few  months.  After  one  winter  spent 
in  Portland  he  again  became  interested  in  the 
mines  at  Salmon  river,  Idaho.  The  uncertain- 
ties of  the  miner's  life,  however,  induced  him  to 
try  a  quieter  life  with  more  certain  returns,  and 
in  1862  he  again  visited  Portland  with  a  view  to 
locating  permanently.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Johns  he  invested  in  one  hundred  acres  of  wild 
land  which  he  at  once  began  to  improve,  making 
his  home  there  until   1880.     That  rear  he  went 
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to  Portland  for  the  third  time,  but  this  time  re- 
mained two  years.  The  year  1882  witnessed  his 
arrival  in  Cjresham.  near  which  lies  his  finely  im- 
jjroved  farm  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  seven  acres. 
The  land  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
forest,  but  he  has  been  unremitting  in  his  efforts 
and  has  cleared  one  hundred  and  forty-five  acres, 
besides  making  many  valuable  improvements. 
Cieneral  farming  and  stock  raising  form  his  chief 
occupation,  and  in  the  latter  industry  he  is  es- 
pecially successful,  Durham  cattle  forming  his 
principal  breed. 

June  24,  1863,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
William  Gedamke  and  Miss  Lucinda  Sipe,  and 
their  marriage  has  been  blessed  with  two  chil- 
dren. Charles  E.  is  interested  with  his  father  in 
the  management  of  the  home  farm.  Lucy,  who 
is  a  teacher  of  music  by  profession,  also  resides 
at  home.  Mr.  Gedamke  does  not  cast  his  vote  in 
favor  of  either  of  the  great  political  parties,  find- 
ing in  both  many  points  to  admire,  but  prefers 
to  vote  for  principle  rather  than  party  and  is 
therefore  independent  in  politics. 


J.  G.  WATTS.  Among  the  developers  and 
upbuilders  of  Columbia  county  no  name  stands 
forth  with  greater  prominence  than  does  that  of 
Watts,  represented  in  Oregon  by  three  genera- 
tions of  ability  and  splendid  citizenship,  and  in- 
dicating as  it  does  intelligent  appreciation  of  op- 
portunities, pronounced  resourcefulness  and  un- 
questioned integrity.  The  mantle  of  popularity 
and  public  usefulness  so  well  worn  by  his  grand- 
father and  father,  is  no  less  worthily  adjusted 
by  the  present  scion  of  the  family,  J-  G.  Watts, 
one  of  the  best  known  men  of  this  county,  and 
extensively  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and  hmiber 
trade.  A  native  son  of  the  Golden  West,  Mr.  ■ 
Watts  was  born  on  his  father's  farm  half  a  mile 
south  of  Scappoose,  October  23,  1864,  a  son  of 
James  \\'..  and  grandson  of  \\'illiam  Watts. 

\\'illiam  Watts  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.. 
and  was  reared  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
wife.  Elizabeth  (Naylor)  W'atts  was  born  in  the 
same  state,  and  with  him  removed  to  ATissouri 
at  a  very  early  day.  Here  the  grandfather  had  a 
large  ranch,  became  an  extensive  raiser  of  stock, 
and  occupied  a  well  earned  prominence  in  the 
community.  In  1851  the  Missouri  farm  was  dis- 
])osed  of  and  the  journey  overland  begun,  six 
months  being  consumed  on  the  danger-laden 
]ilains.  The  travelers  took  up  a  donation  claim 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  near  Scappoose. 
heavily  timbered,  and  an  idea!  location  for  mill- 
ing interests.  In  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  on 
the  banks  of  Milton  creek,  the  grandfather 
erected  the  first  sawmill  in  that  section,  and  thus 
was  inaugurated  an  era  of  activity,  and  a  demoli- 


tion of  many  acres  of  timber.  Some  years  later 
William  Watts  bought  a  farm  in  Washington 
countv  upon  which  his  remaining  years  were 
spent,  and  where  he  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man. 
He  possessed  leading  characteristics,  and  was 
just  the  kind  of  man  to  invade  primeval  stillness 
and  inactivity,  and  infuse  into  its  possibilities 
vigorous  and  healthful  development.  \Mth  his 
financial  success  he  gained  wide  popularity  and 
manv  friendships,  and  v.-as  withal  one  of  the 
finest  types  of  pioneer,  to  whom  (Jregon  owes 
an  unpayable  debt  of  gratitude.  To  his  noble 
wife  and  himself  were  born  five  sons,  of  whom 
John  W.  is  deceased;  Benjamin  M.  lives  in  Cali- 
fornia :  Francis  M.  is  also  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia :  James  W.  is  deceased ;  and  Thomas  C. 
lives  in  Reuben,  Ore. 

James  W.  Watts,  the  father  of  J.  G.,  and  son  of 
the  pioneer,  was  born  during  his  father's  resi- 
dence in  Pike  county.  Mo.,  in  1835,  and  was  six- 
teen vears  of  age  when  the  family  crossed  the 
plains  in  185 1.  As  a  youth  and  \oung  man  he 
was  reared  to  farming  and  saw  milling,  and  after 
coming  to  Oregon  made  himself  particularly  use- 
ful in  the  latter  capacity.  He  remained  at  home 
until  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth  M.  Nessly,  in 
1862,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  who  came  to 
Oregon  with  her  parents  at  the  age  of  seven 
years.  The  young  couple  went  to  housekeeping 
on  the  old  donation  claim  owned  b}'  the  father, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1872.  Thereafter 
the  wife  continued  to  live  among  the  familiar 
surroundings,  but  a  few  years  later  married  John 
R.  Watts,  a  cousin  of  her  first  husband's,  since 
which  time  she  has  lived  in  Scappoose.  and  with 
her  present  husband  owrns  large  tracts  of  land 
near  the  town.  Of  the  children  born  to  James  W. 
Watts  and  his  wife  J.  G.  is  the  oldest.  Minnie 
.\.  is  the  wife  of  D.  W.  Price,  of  Scappoose ; 
William  T.  lives  on  part  of  the  old  donation 
claim :  and  two  children  died  in  infancy.  To  the 
mother's  second  marriage  three  children  were 
born,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Lilly  Perry,  of  Houlton ; 
Marie  E.  and  Maude  L. 

The  education  of  J.  G.  Watts,  the  merchant 
and  lumberman  of  Scappoose,  was  received  in 
the  public  schools  primarily,  and  after  graduating 
from  the  Portland  high  school  he  attended  the 
\Villamette  University,  For  some  years  he  as- 
sisted around  the  farm  and  at  the  sawmill,  and 
after  qualifving  as  an  educator,  served  as  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Columbia  county  for  eight 
vears.  In  1888  he  became  identified  with  a  mer- 
cantile business  in  Scappoose,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Watts  &  Price,  an  association  still  ami- 
cablv  and  successfully  maintained  ;  and  he  is  also 
extensively  interested  in  lumbering.  Mr.  W^atts 
is  a  Republican,  as  were  also  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  his  party  in  the  county.     In   1898 
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he  was  elected  county  clerk,  serving  two  terms, 
and  was  postmaster  of  Scappoose  from  1888  until 
1898.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  has  held  all  of 
the  chairs :  and  with  the  Artisans.  With  his 
family  he  is  a  member  of  and  active  worker  in 
the  Congregational  Church. 

At  Scappoose  Mr.  Watts  has  erected  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  Columbia  county,  in  which 
his  wife,  who  was  formerly  Rose  E.  Ewing,  a 
native  of  Iowa,  and  his  three  interesting  children, 
Raymond,  Hazel  and  Helen,  reside.  This  home 
is  in  accordance  with  the  standing  and  general 
position  of  the  fortunate  owner,  and  represents 
his  rise  in  life  upon  merits  possessed  solely  by 
himself,  and  utilized  with  rare  judgment  and 
discrimination.  Tiie  opinion  of  Mr.  Watts  is 
valued  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  upbuilding 
of  this  county,  and  his  interest  in  the  same  is 
something  upon  which  his  fellow-townsmen  may 
invariably  depend.  He  possesses  strength,  in- 
sight, broad-mindedness  and  enterprise,  and  is 
popular  with  all  classes  and  conditions  in  the 
community. 


JUDGE  THOMAS  F.  RYAN,  who  for  the 
second  term  is  serving  upon  the  bench  of  Clacka- 
mas county,  is  a  native  of  Providence,  R.  I.  His 
father,  James  Ryan,  now  makes  his  home  in 
Lowell,  Mass..  having  retired  some  years  ago 
from  the  business  of  woolen  manufacturing  in 
which  he  had  been  successfully  engaged  for  many 
years  in  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    His  mother  died  in  February.  190.^. 

Judge  Ryan,  the  youngest  and  only  survivor 
of  thi-ee  sons,  was  born  April  9.  1S59,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts.  In  his  boy- 
hood days  he  learned  the  trade  of  manufactur- 
ing woolen  goods  and  followed  that  pursuit  vintil 
1879,  when  he  be.gan  traveling  as  a  correspond- 
ent for  Boston  and  Providence  journals :  as  such 
correspondent  he  visited  many  of  the  southern 
states,  also  traveled  in  the  middle  west,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Colorado  he  became  interested  in 
mining.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he  left  Colorado 
for  the  Pacific  coast  and  after  spending  a  few 
months  in  San  Francisco  came  to  Oregon,  taking 
a  position  with  the  Brownsville  Woolen  Mills 
Company  at  Brownsville.  Linn  count^^  In  1882 
he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Oregon  City 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  remaining 
with  them  about  three  years,  when  he  purchased 
and  became  proprietor  of  the  Cliiif  House,  at  that 
time  the  leading  hotel  of  Oregon  Citv.  Tn  t888 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  T.  P.  Randall  and 
the  firm  of  Ryan  &  Randall  was  soon  recognized 
as  the  leading  one  of  the  county  in  real  estate 
and   insurance.      While   engaged   in   this  line   he 


took  up  the  study  of  law  prejjaratory  to  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Oregon  bar. 

Judge  Ryan  has  been  called  to  fill  many  im- 
portant official  positions,  he  having  in  1887  been 
elected  as  mayor  of  Oregon  City ;  at  the  end  of 
his  term  of  office  was  elected  as  water  commis- 
sioner of  Oregon  City,  serving  as  such  until  his 
election  as  city  recorder  in  1892,  which  office 
he  filled  until  his  election  as  county  judge  in 
1898,  having  in  that  year  been  elected  to  that 
office  by  a  large  plurality  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  July  of  that  year  he  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  that  office,  performing 
the  same  so  ably  and  acceptably  for  the  term 
of  four  years  that  he  was  again  nominated  by 
his  party  without  any  opposition  and  was  re- 
elected by  a  very  large  majority,  receiving  the 
second  largest  vote  given  to  any  candidate  on  the 
ticket.  This  was  the  public  testimonial  of  ca- 
pable, honest  and  faithful  service.  Without  per- 
sonal bias  or  prejudice  he  has  administered  the 
duties  of  this  important  office  with  strict  fair- 
ness and  impartiality.  He  has  also  served  as 
school  clerk  of  Oregon  City  for  eight  years 
and  at  the  present  time  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  In  1882  he  joined  Cataract 
FTose  Company  No.  2  of  the  Oregon  City  Fire 
De]:)artment  and  in  1885  was  elected  and  served 
as  chief  of  the  department. 

February  24,  1897,  in  Portland.  Ore.,  Judge 
Ryan  was  married  to  Miss  Inez  Marshall,  who 
was  born  in  Oregon  City  and  is  a  member  of 
one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  families  of  the 
state  of  Oregon  and  descendant  of  the  Mar- 
shall family  of  Virginia  and  the  Choate  family 
of  Massachusetts.  Prior  to  her  marriage  Mrs. 
Rvan  was  engaged  in  educational  work  and  is 
a  lady  of  culture  and  refinement  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  social  leaders  in  Oregon  City.  They 
have  two  children,  Marshall  and  Donald. 

The  judge  is  a  valued  representative  of  vari- 
ous fraternal  organizations ;  a  member  of  Alult- 
nomah  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which 
he  has  been  worshipful  master  and  also  served 
as  secretary  for  the  past  fifteen  years :  high 
priest  for  three  years  of  Clackamas  Chapter  No. 
2.  R.  A.  M.,  he  is  now  serving  as  treasurer  of 
same.  He  is  at  the  present  time  grand  king  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  R.  A.  M.  of  Oregon.  In 
the  Scottish  Rite  he  has  attained  the  thirty- 
second  degree  and  is  a  member  of  Oregon  Con- 
sistory No.  I.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Al  Kader 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  made 
an  Odd  Fellow  in  Oregon  City  in  Oregon  Lodge 
No.  3  and  has  served  as  secretary  of  said  lodge 
for  seventeen  years  consecutively  and  has  repre- 
sented his  lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ore- 
gan  for  fourteen  )'ears :  he  is  at  present  repre- 
sentative of  Oregon  to  the  .Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  I.   O.   O.   F.   of  the  United   States.     He 
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is  past  grand  patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Oregon  and  a  member  of  Falls  Encamp- 
ment No.  4  of  Oregon  Cit\- :  he  is  at  the  present 
time,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows Home  of  Oregon,  and  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  order  of  Muscovites.  He  is  the 
present  consul  commander  of  Willamette  Camp 
X'o.  148  W.  O.  \V.  and  a  past  master  workman 
of  Falls  City  Lodge  No.  59  A.  O.  U.  W.  He 
is  also  past  grand  patron  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  of  Oregon ;  his  wife  is  a  past  noble  grand 
of  the  Rebekah  degree  of  Odd  Fellows  and  at 
present  grand  associate  conductress  of  the  Grand 
Chapter  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star :  she  is  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

A  recognized  leader  in  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  state,  Judge  Ryan  has 
served  as  both  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Republican  Count}-  Central  Committee  and  for 
six  years  has  represented  his  county  upon  the 
district  congressional  committee.  He  is  very 
prominent  and  popular  in  the  various  fraternal 
organizations  with  whicli  he  is  identified  and 
has  a  very  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the 
state.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation; the  practice  of  law  has  been  his  real 
life  work  and  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench  he 
has  won  distinction.  His  record  as  a  judge  has 
been  in  harmony  with  his  record  as  a  man  and 
a  lawyer — distinguished  by  unswerving  integ- 
rity and  a  masterful  grasp  of  every  problem 
which  has  presented  itself  for  solution. 


O.  P.  S.  PLUMMER,  iVL  D.  Many  or  the  re- 
sourceful movements  of  Oregon  have  felt  the 
masterly  touch  of  Dr.  O.  P.  S.  Plummer  and 
have  responded  with  the  quickness  and  thor- 
oughness which  have  distinguished  his  own  ca- 
reer, success  having  early  come  to  him  through 
the  conscientious  and  forceful  application  of  his 
talent  and  energies.  He  now  makes  his  home  in 
Portland,  though  this  city  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  to  profit  by  his  abilities  and  efforts 
toward  the  growth  of  the  western  common- 
wealth, various  duties  and  interests  having  called 
him  to  different  parts  of  the  state,  which  makes 
his  life  history  interesting  reading  for  the  many 
who  have  known  him. 

Dr.  Plummer  was  born  in  Mercer  county. 
Pa.,  April  13,  1836,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  state.  When  a  lad  he 
became  an  assistant  in  a  telegraph  office,  where 
he  became  proficient  in  telegraphy  and  from  his 
native  county  he  went  west,  holding  positions 
at  Pittsburg.  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  He  went 
to  Rock  Island.  111.,  to  take  an  office,  and  there 
read  medicine  with  liis  bnilher,  S.  C.   Plummer, 


who  was  a  practicing  physician  for  over  fifty 
years,  acting  as  surgeon  in  the  Thirteenth  Illi- 
nois Infantry  during  the  Civil  war.  He  then 
returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  attendee!  the  lec- 
tures at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
and  after  his  graduation  in  1857,  with  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  he  once  more  located  in  Illinois 
and  practiced  at  Moline  and  Aledo.  He  crossed 
the  plains  to  California  by  mule  team,  with  the 
intention  of  locating  in  Sonoma  county,  where 
some  friends  of  his  had  previously  settled,  but 
was  advised  by  some  friends  who  were  in  the 
employ  of  telegraphic  companies  to  take  an  of- 
fice. He  therefore  became  an  operator  for  the 
winter  of  1863,  and  upon  the  erection  of  the 
Portland  line  he  was  given  charge  of  the  office, 
coming  to  the  city  April  9,  1864.  From  that 
time  until  November  of  the  same  year  he  was  the 
onlv  operator  in  Portland  and  had  but  one  as- 
sistant, but  through  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
business  another  operator  was  sent  to  help  him. 
Pie  successfully  conducted  the  business  of  the 
office  until  the  fall  of  1866,  when  he  resigned 
and  took  u]:>  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Albany 
for  two  years.  This  was  interrupted  by  a  re- 
quest from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, which  had  absorbeo  the  California  State 
Telegraph  Line,  for  him  to  return  to  the  service 
and  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Oregon 
district  of  the  Pacific  division.  The  offer  was 
an  excellent  one  and  he  therefore  accepted  and 
for  six  years  successfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  position.  During  this  period  the  medical 
department  of  the  ^^'illamette  University,  at  Sa- 
lem, was  established,  and  being  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  leading  men  of  that  undertaking. 
Dr.  Plummer  delivered,  for  three  years,  a  course 
of  lectures  before  classes  on  hygiene  and  med- 
ical electricity,  and  in  the  spring  of  1877  ^^ 
located  in  Portland  as  a  practicing  physician, 
his  old  interest  in  medicine  revived.  At  the 
same  tiine  he  establislieri  a  drug  store  at  the 
corner  of  First  and  Salmon  streets,  which  was 
known  as  Dr.  Plummer's  Uptown  Drug  Store. 
In  the  fall  of  1879  the  medical  department  of 
the  Willamette  University  was  removed  to  Port- 
land and  Dr.  Plummer  was  made  dean  of  the 
faculty,  when  for  three  years  he  lectured  on 
the  full  course  of  Alateria  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, onlv  resigning  on  the  pressure  of  other 
business,  .\bout  that  time  he  also  retired  from 
general  practice,  confining  his  work  principalis 
to  the  management  of  the  drug  store  and  an 
office  practice.  P"or  seven  years  l-'abian  Byerly 
was  associated  as  a  partner  of  the  doctor's,  hav- 
ing previously  acted  as  clerk  in  the  establish- 
ment for  four  years. 

Dr.  Plummer  became  one  of  tiie  most  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine in  Oresjiin  and  as  such  gave  much  time  and 
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thought  toward  the  advancement  of  the  work. 
L'pon  the  establishment  of  the  board  of  United 
States  Examining  Surgeons  he  W'as  made  a 
member  and  was  associated  with  Dr.  W.  H. 
Watkins  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Fraser.  As  secretary  of 
the  board  he  maintained  the  position  for  six 
years,  at  the  close  of  that  period  resigning.  In 
the  fall  of  i8yy  the  examining  board  was  re- 
organized and  Dr.  I'lummer  was  again  impor- 
tuned to  accept  an  appointment,  whicii  he  did, 
holding  at  present  the  position  of  secretary.  He 
was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  State  ]\ledical 
Society  of  Oregon,  and  when  the  first  medical 
law  was  passed  regulating  the  practice  of  med- 
icine in  the  state  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
board,  appointed  by  Governor  Pennoyer,  and  be- 
sides Dr.  Plummer,  consisted  of  Dr.  James  Dick- 
son, of  Portland,  and  Dr.  James  Browne,  now 
of  Boise  City. 

In  politics  Dr.  Plummer  is  a  Republican  and 
during  his  first  residence  in  Portland  he  acted 
as  member  of  the  council  from  the  old  Third 
ward,  and  has  also  served  acceptably  two  terms 
in  the  state  legislature.  For  one  year  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  citv  and  county  conventions, 
in  the  convention  of  1902  retiring  from  his  for- 
mer activity.  In  fraternal  relations  he  belongs 
to  Portland  Lodge  No.  55,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in 
which  he  is  past  master,  having  served  for  three 
years.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Albany  in 
1871  and  in  addition  to  the  first  membership 
mentioned  he  also  belongs  to  Portland  Chapter 
No.  I,  R.  A.  M..  and  the  Scottish  Rite,  of  the 
Oregon  Consistory,  and  is  a  member  of  Al 
Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S.  Religiously  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portland,  and  is  the  only  one  living  of 
the  body  of  trustees  who  incorporated  the  church. 
He  has  been  a  ruling  elder  for  twenty-eight 
vears.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Portland 
and  holds  at  present  the  office  of  ruling  elder 
there.  In  addition  to  his  many  interests  the 
doctor  has  found  occupation  for  his  spare  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  being  a  devotee  of 
horticultural  pursuits  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Societv.  He  has  an  orchard  of  twenty  acres  lo- 
cated near  Bertha,  to  which  he  gives  special  at- 
tention. Several  years  ago  he  prepared  and 
published  a  special  paper  on  fruit  culture,  which 
was  widely  read  and  appreciated. 

Dr.  Plummer  has  been  twice  married,  the  first 
ceremonv  being  performed  in  1859.  of  which 
union  three  children  were  born,  namelv  :  Mrs. 
Claud  Catch,  of  Salem,  Ore.:  Mrs.  S.  J.  Chad- 
wick,  whose  husband  is  a  supreme  judge  in 
Colfax,  Wash. ;  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Maring.  of  Seat- 
tle. Wash.  His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss 
Martha  Kelly,  whose  father,  Albert  Kelly,  a  cir- 
cuit   rider   in    the    Methodist    Episcopal    Chiu-ch, 


crossed  the  plains  in  1849  from  Somerset,  Ky., 
where  he  was  born  in  1.814.  He  had  started  in 
1847,  but  was  detained  that  length  of  time  by  the 
loss  of  his  stock,  which  he  had  to  replace  in  Mis- 
souri. He  had  a  donation  land  grant,  which  he 
located  in  the  state  of  Oregon,  and  upon  which 
he  followed  farming  in  connection  with  his 
church  interests,  his  preaching  being  done 
principally  at  private  houses,  as  there  were 
few  buildings  in  which  to  hold  worship. 
Many  and  varied  were  the  experiences  of 
this  sturdy  pioneer  preacher,  one  in  particular 
being  recalled  as  told  to  the  younger  generation. 
It  was  often  a  matter  of  long  and  rough  jour- 
neys to  reach  his  appointed  place  and  while  trav- 
eling Mr.  Kelly  would  garb  himself  in  old 
clothes,  carrying  a  better  suit  in  a  sack,  and 
on  his  arrival  would  dress  for  the  occasion.  His 
guides  through  the  dense  timber  lands  were  the 
trail  and  compass,  but  these  were  often  at  fault 
in  the  darkness  of  the  return  trip,  and  on  one, 
being  lost  and  overtaken  b)'  rain,  using  the 
swift  decision  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the 
pioneer,  tie  made  a  little  shelter  by  leaning  huge 
pieces  of  bark  against  a  fallen  tree  and  crawling 
in,  he  lay  down  to  sleep  with  his  head  upon  his 
carpet  bag.  In  the  night  the  wolves  dragged 
the  bag  out  from  under  his  head,  and  scattered 
the  clothes  about  him,  and  he  slept  on,  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger  until  morning  came  and 
revealed  his  narrow  escape.  He  died  in  North 
Yakima,  Ore.,  in  1873.  He  married  Nina  Bing- 
ham, who  was  born  in  Athens,  Ohio,  in  1816. 
She  was  a  woman  of  tine  intellect  and  great  cul- 
ture, having  been  a  teacher  m  her  youth.  She 
retained  her  faculties  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  eighty-two 
years,  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Plummer,  where 
she  had  lived  for  the  preceding  two  years. 
She  had  many  friends  and  always  enjoyed  hav- 
ing them  around  her,  the  tale  just  recounted  of 
her  husband's  experiences  having  been  related 
by  her  to  her  grandchildren.  The  children  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly  were  as  follows :  Maria, 
the  wife  of  Van  B.  De  Lashmutt.  She  was  born 
in  Kentucky  and  crossed  the  plains  when  a 
young  child.  She  has  three  children,  of  whom 
Inez  is  unmarried  and  engages  in  teaching  in 
Spokane,  Wash. :  Ernest,  married  and  resides  in 
that  city ;  and  Ivan,  who  is  unmarried,  is  a  min- 
ing engineer  in  Arizona.  Silas  G.  was  born  in 
Missouri  in  1848  and  was  a  baby  when  his 
parents  crossed  the  plains ;  he  has  no  children  : 
and  Martha,  born  in  Oregon,  near  Bertha,  in 
November,  1850,  is  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  Plum- 
mer. She  received  her  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  old  academy  of  Portland  and 
taught  there  for  many  years.  Of  the  marriage 
of  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  whicli  occurred  in 
1874,   five  children   were  born,  of  whom   Grace, 
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a  graduate  of  tlie  State  University  and  the  new 
Portland  Academy,  was  a  teacher,  and  held  the 
position  of  assistant  principal  in  Baker  City,  Ore. 
She  died  at  the  home  of  her  parents  June  21, 
1903.  Agnes  is  a  teacher  in  the  Failing  School, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  new  Portland  Academy. 
Ross  M.  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University 
in  the  class  of  1903,  his  degree  being  B.  A.,  and 
is  now  connected  with  his  father  in  the  drug 
business;  Hildegarde  is  a  graduate  of  the  Port- 
land Academy  and  took  special  musical  instruc- 
tion and  excels  in  this,  being  an  excellent  per- 
former on  the  pipe  organ.  She  is  bookkeeper 
for  her  father.  Marion  is  the  youngest  of  the 
children  and  is  now  a  student  in  the  Portland 
Academy.  All  of  the  children  were  born  in 
Portland,  the  doctor  and  his  wife  making  their 
home  upon  the  property  which  he  purchased 
and  remodeled  in   1881. 


SETH  L.  POPE.  The  Pope  family  was  first 
represented  in  America  by  three  brothers, 
Thomas,  Luen  and  Seth,  who  emigrated  from 
their  native  home,  Plymouth,  England,  to  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  in  1622.  Of  these  brothers, 
Thomas  Pope  is  the  ancestor  from  whom  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  springs.  Luen  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  in  ]\Iaine,  leaving  no  family ;  and 
Seth  died  at  sea,  likewise  leaving  no  descendants. 
From  Thomas  the  direct  line  of  descent  is 
through  Seth  and  Colonel  Lemuel,  both  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  the  Indian  wars  during  the 
early  colonial  period ;  Seth,  Yet  Seth.  Seth  and 
Seth  Luen.  The  paternal  great-grandfather, 
Seth  Pope,  was  a  member  of  the  general  court 
(or  legislature)  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  At  the 
same  time  his  son.  Yet  Seth,  was  lieutenant  in 
a  company  of  Massachusetts  militiamen  stationed 
at  Charlestown  bridge.  The  latter  was  a  house 
joiner  and  farmer  by  occupation,  and  died  in 
Fairhaven,  Mass.,  in  1820.  His  father  was  a 
seafaring  man,  as  well  as  a  farmer. 

Seth  Pope,  the  father  of  Seth  L.  Pope,  was 
born  in  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  October  6.  1803.  and, 
like  many  of  his  ancestors,  devoted  much  of  his 
life  to  the  sea.  A  valued  possession  of  his  son, 
Seth  L.,  are  the  log  books  of  this  seasoned  mar- 
iner, who  not  only  became  familiar  with  the 
chief  waterways  of  the  world,  but  in  time  be- 
came one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  and  prominent 
men  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  For  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  European  trade.  In  1850 
he  rounded  Cape  Horn  on  a  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  his  own  brig,  the  Nonpareil,  arriving  at 
his  destination  .April  22,  1850,  having  started 
on  his  journey  January  10  of  the  same  year. 
Tn  the  port  of  San  Francisco  he  cleared  for  the 
Columbia   river,   where  he   intended   to  secure  a 


cargo  of  lumber ;  but  the  locality  pleased  him 
so  well  that  he  remained  and  prepared  to  make 
his  home  at  St.  Helens.  He  erected  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  town  October  12,  1850,  and 
this  became  his  headquarters  for  his  mercantile 
business  and  an  office  for  his  brig,  which  he  kept 
in  service  until  1854.  After  that  he  conducted 
the  store  which  he  had  established  until  1857, 
when  he  repaired  to  a  farm  in  the  country,  upon 
which  he  lived  until  taking  up  his  residence  with 
his  son  in  Portland.  Here  he  died  July  23, 
1886,  a  man  highly  respected  as  possessing  many 
of  the  traits  characteristic  of  the  best  class  of 
the  early  pioneers  of  the  northwest.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  in  pol- 
itics was  a  Republican.  In  his  young  manhood 
he  married  Mary  Henwood,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, the  ceremony  being  performed  in  the  Wap- 
pinham  Church,  Isle  of  Wight.  Together  they 
came  to  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  where  Mrs.  Pope 
died  July  5,  1841.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Henwood.  who  was  born  in  Ireland, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  and 
after  his  return  from  a  long  period  of  colonial 
service  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight.  Two  children  were  born  to  Seth 
Pope  and  his  wife.  Seth  Luen  Pope  is  the  eldest ; 
William  Henwood.  a  farmer  residing  near  Clack- 
amas,  is  ex-auditor  of  Multnomah  county. 

Seth  Luen  Pope  was  born  in  Fairhaven,  Mass., 
March  26,  1837,  and  was  educated  at  Woodbury 
Cottage  School  and  at  a  private  school.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  his  forefathers,  he  put  to 
sea  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  in  185 1  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade.  Three  years  later,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  he  shipped  before  the 
mast  from  Boston  harbor  on  the  Eagle  Wing, 
bound  for  San  Francisco,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
where  he  arrived  .\pril  I,  1854.  Thence  he 
sailed  on  the  brig  Clarendon  for  Oregon,  arriv- 
ing at  St.  Helens  May  5.  1854,  and  there  he 
saw  his  father  for  the  first  time  in  four  years. 
The  latter  was  averse  to  his  sons  following  the 
sea,  but  their  tastes  ran  that  way,  and  it  is 
proverbial  that  the  nautical  mind  is  a  tenacious 
one.  The  father  iiersuaded  Seth  L.  to  take  up 
a  claim  in  Chalacha  Prairie.  Clarke  county, 
Washington,  where  he  remained  until  the  Indian 
war  broke  out  and  rendered  the  locality  a  dan- 
gerous one.  For  the  following  two  years  he 
sailed  on  the  barque  Desdeniona,  in  the  coast 
trade,  making  his  last  trip  just  before  the  craft 
was  lost.  Mr.  Pope  was  second,  then  first  mate 
of  the  Desdemona.  filling  the  latter  post  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  discontinued  seafaring 
life  temporarily  because  ot  an  accident  aboard 
ship  which  necessitated  his  remaining  on  his 
father's  place  to  recuperate.  In  1862  he  went  to 
The  Dalles,  where  he  was  engaged  as  secretary 
and   bookkeeper    for   the   sash    and    door    factory 
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of  that  place.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  re- 
moved to  Pent!  Oreille  Lake,  Idaho,  where  he 
became  pilot  and  master  of  a  line  of  boats  cross- 
ing the  lake.  In  1870  he  came  to  Portland, 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  For  two  years 
he  served  as  cashier  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Ex- 
press Company,  following  which  he  acted  as 
manager  and  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Portland  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  then  became  identified  with  the  Ore- 
gon Telephone,  Telegraph  and  Electric  Light 
Company,  establishing  the  first  exchange  in 
1880,  and  remaining  with  the  company  in  the 
capacity  of  manager  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
At  that  time  his  health  became  undermined,  and 
after  recovering  he  became  associated  with  the 
old  Portland  Water  and  Gas  Company.  Again 
he  came  under  the  doctor's  care ;  and  hoping  for 
benefits  from  a  radical  change  he  traveled  for 
a  year,  examining  mining  properties  in  different 
parts  of  the  west.  Eventually  he  accepted  the 
position  of  cashier  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Transcontinental  Street  Railway  Company  of 
Portland,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  the  con- 
solidation of  that  line  with  the  city  and  sub- 
urban lines.  Since  then  Mr.  Pope  has  led  a  com- 
paratively retii;ed  life,  not  neglecting,  however, 
the  many  social  and  other  connections  and  inter- 
ests he  has  established  in  his  adopted  city. 

As  a  Mason  Mr.  Pope  has  few  peers  through- 
out the  northwest.  His  association  with  this 
historic  order  began  in  The  Dalles,  where  he 
was  elected  master  of  Wasco  Lodge  No.  15,  just 
prior  to  his  departure  from  the  town.  He  is 
a  charter  member  and  Past  Master  of  Portland 
Lodge  No.  55 ;  Past  High  Priest  of  The  Dalles 
Chapter  No.  6,  R.  A.  M. ;  has  served  as  Grand 
Lecturer  in  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Oregon  for 
twelve  years,  and  has  filled  every  office  in  the 
Grand  Chapter  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treasurer.  During 
i8gi  and  1892  he  was  Grand  High  Priest  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  Oregon.  He  is  a  charter 
member  and  Past  Eminent  Commander  of  Ore- 
gon Commandery  No.  i,  K.  T.,  has  passed  all 
the  bodies  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottisfi 
Rite,  and  for  seven  years  was  Master  of  Per- 
fection Lodge.  He  is  also  Sovereign  Inspector 
of  the  honorary  thirty-third  degree;  a  member 
of  Al  Kader  Temple,  N.  M.  S. ;  a  member  of 
Hodson  Council  No.  i,  R.  S.  M.,  at  McMinn- 
ville ;  has  been  Grand  Recorder  for  the  Grand 
Council,  R.  &  S.  M.  of  Oregon  for  the  past 
eleven  years ;  and  is  a  member  and  ex- Vice 
President  of  the  first  council  of  the  Order  of 
High  Priesthood.  In  national  politics  he  is  in- 
dependent. 

Mr.  Pope  has  always  been  known  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  stability.  His  name  has  been  a  fa- 
miliar  one    throughout    a    large    section    of    the 


northwest  for  about  half  a  century,  and  though 
passing  through  many  vicissitudes  incident  to 
pioneer  life  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  country, 
his  record  has  been  that  of  an  honorable,  upright 
man  throughout  the  entire  period  of  his  career 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  Few  men  residing  in  Ore- 
gon are  personally  known  to  so  many  men  in 
all  walks  of  life  as  he,  and  none  enjoy,  in  the 
twilight  of  their  Hves,  a  more  extended  feeling 
of  regard  and  good  will  on  the  part  of  their 
friends. 


.  HON.  JAMES  E.  HUNT,  member  of  the 
twenty-first  biennial  session  of  the  Oregon  legis- 
lature, has  been  a  resident  of  Portland  since 
1890,  and  has  established  a  reputation  for  busi- 
ness and  political  integrity  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  growth  of  communities.  A  native 
of  Naperville,  Dupage  county.  111.,  he  is  the 
seventh  of  the  ten  children  born  to  James  J.  and 
Nancy  (Converse)  Hunt,  natives  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  Pa.,  and  the  latter  of  whom,  a  daughter 
of  George  Converse,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and 
builder  in  Iowa,  died  August  12,  1872.  The 
great-grandfather  Hunt  followed  the  martial  for- 
tunes of  Washington  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  it  is  supposed,  Hved  in  the  state  of 
Vermont.  At  any  rate,  the  paternal  grand- 
father, James,  was  born  in  that  state,  where  he 
learned  the  blacksmith's  trade,  and  from  where 
he  carried  the  fortunes  of  the  family  to  Erie 
county.  Pa.,  settling  near  Crawfordsville.  He 
eventually  removed  to  Illinois,  where  terminated 
his  long  and  industrious  life.  Puritan  blood 
fiows  through  the  veins  of  those  who  bear  the 
name  of  Hunt,  and  the  representatives  of  this 
particular  branch  of  the  family  have  not  lost 
track  of  the  rugged  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
their  forefathers. 

James  J.  Hunt  was  reared  in  Crawfordsville, 
Pa.,  removed  to  Illinois  when  a  young  man,  and 
engaged  in  the  hardware  business  in  Naperville, 
Dupage  county,  for  thirty-five  years.  Rich  in 
public  honors,  he  is  now  living  retired  in  the 
town  of  his  adoption,  and  has  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-one  years.  He  has  served 
the  commonwealth  as  city  and  county  treasurer, 
county  sheriff,  mayor  of  Naperville.  president  of 
the  council,  school  director,  and  for  twenty 
vears  justice  of  the  peace.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
political  affiliation,  and  during  his  long  and 
active  life  has  faithfully  supported  the  best  tenets 
of  his  party. 

Only  three  of  the  children  of  James  J.  Hunt 
are  now  living  and  of  these,  James  E.  was  born 
May  29,  1852.  His  education  was  acquired  in 
the  public  schools  of  Naperville,  111.,  and  when 
comparatively  young  he  began  to  learn  the  hard- 
ware business  of  his  father.     In  1883  he  went  to 
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Minneapolis,  Alinn.,  where  ht  was  employed  in 
the  collection  department  of  the  JMinneapolis 
Harvester  Works.  In  this  undertaking  he  was 
very  successful  and  made  a  tine  record  as  col- 
lector. In  1885  he  went  to  Chicago,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  collection  department  of  The 
Deering  Harvester  \\'orks,  where  he  rendered 
himself  particularly  valuable  to  the  company  un- 
til 1888.  Owing  to  failing  health  he  was  obliged 
to  sever  his  relations  with  the  harvester  com- 
pany, and  in  the  more  healthful  climate  of  Has- 
tings, Neb.,  embarked  as  general  agent  for  the 
Piano  Manufacturing  Company  of  Chicago,  his 
responsibility  including  the  territories  of  Neb- 
raska. Kansas  and  Colorado. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hunt  engaged  in  the  retail  hard- 
ware business  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  under 
the  firm  name  of  The  Hunt  Hardware  Company 
manufactured  stoves  and  similar  commodities,  but 
is  now  doing  business  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Light  Company,  and  manufactures 
gas  machines  and  stoves.  Though  compara- 
tively new,  this  business  promises  to  eclipse  any- 
thing of  the  kind  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Hunt  is 
variously  associated  with  affairs  in  Portland, 
and  has  been  prominent  in  political  matters.  He 
was  appointed  police  commissioner  by  Mayor 
Mason  in  1898  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  two  years.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  for 
the  state  senate  on  the  citizens'  ticket,  and  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  one  thousand  over  a 
nominal  Republican  majority  of  five  thousand 
five  hundred.  He  is  a  Republican  of  the  "anti- 
graft"  sort,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in 
breaking  up  a  very  corrupt  political  machine  in 
his  state.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hunt  is  associated 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  Ottaw^a,  111., 
Mr.  Hunt  was  united  in  marriage  with  Addie 
M.  Chapman,  a  native  of  La  Salle  county,  that 
state,  of  which  union  there  have  been  horn  two 
children,  Mvrtle  C.  and  Harold  E. 


HON.  JESSE  CLEMENS  MOORE  occupies 
a  substantial  place  among  the  developers  of  Ore- 
gon, the  opportunities  and  resources  of  which  he 
has  so  well  understood  and  utilized.  ( )f  rugged 
agricultural  stock,  and  lrish-(  ierman  ancestry,  he 
was  born  on  his  father's  farm  near  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  September  3,  1830,  his  parents  being 
Thomas  and  Eliza  ( Wilson )  Moore,  natives  of 
Kentucky,  and  born  respectively  in  1804  and  1810. 
The  father  lived  to  be  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and 
with  his  wife  reared  a  large  family  of  children, 
six  of  the  ten  surviving  at  this  writing. 

The  second  child  horn  into  his  father's  family, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Moore  passed  an  uneventful  life  on 
the  paternal  farm,  attending  the  district  schools 
(luring  the   winter   months,  educational   facilities 


in  those  days  and  in  that  section  of  tlie  country 
being  very  limited.  B3'  the  time  he  had  attained 
liis  majority  he  had  picked  up  a  great  deal  of 
stray  information  not  bearing  directly  on  farm 
life,  and  the  limitations  of  the  farm  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent.  Accordingly 
he  planned  to  come  west  with  his  brother,  James 
H.,  and  together  they  started  out  for  the  new 
Eldorado  in  California.  Their  destination  un- 
derwent change  as  die  journey  across  the  plains 
progressed,  for,  owing  to  scarcity  of  food  for 
their  cattle,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Oregon  in- 
stead of  California.  In  the  train  were  about 
seventy-five  wagons  and  three  hundred  people. 
They  experienced  considerable  trouble  with  the 
Indians,  who  appropriated  the  stock  to  their  own 
use,  and  in  other  ways  made  themselves  unwel- 
come. After  a  six  or  seven  months'  trip  Mr. 
^loore  found  himself  in  a  new-  country  with  no 
friends  and  little  money,  but  he  was  equal  to 
the  task  of  supporting  himself,  and  willingly 
accepted  whatever  was  offered  in  the  way  of 
employment.  He  started  out  to  split  rails  in 
Oregon,  having  contracted  with  his  cousin,  Will- 
iam \^'ilson,  to  supply  him  with  ten  thousand 
rails.  Mr.  Wilson  had  preceded  Mr.  Moore  to 
Oregon,  coming  in  1843,  ^"d  was  located  on  a 
claim  on  the  Tualatin  Plains. 

Enriched  in  both  pocket  and  muscle,  Mr. 
Moore  departed  from  his  cousin's  home  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  employed  in  splitting  rails,  and  went 
to  California,  where  he  mined  and  prospected  for 
three  years.  Returning  to  the  Tualatin  Plains 
he  served  for  two  years  as  county  assessor,  and 
then  bought  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of 
land  one  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Green- 
ville, of  which  about  thirty-five  acres  were  im- 
proved. In  1862  he  married  Miss  Rachel  Wil- 
son, who  was  born  in  Missouri  and  who  crossed 
the  plains  with  her  father,  William  Wilson,  and 
his  family  in  1843.  Fo*"  two  years  following  his 
marriage  Mr.  Moore  lived  on  the  farm,  and  in 
1864  removed  to  Hillsboro,  the  better  to  fulfill 
his  duties  as  sheriff  of  Washington  county,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  for  three  successive 
terms.  In  August,  1870,  the  family  went  back 
to  the  farm,  and  seven  years  later  purchased 
property  in  Greenville,  where  Mr.  Moore  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  on  a  small 
scale.  His  business  grew  apace  under  good  man- 
agement and  sound  commercial  tactics,  and  in 
1889  he  again  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  being 
elected  representative  in  the  legislature  for 
Washington  county,  and  serving  two  terms. 
During  his  absence  in  legislative  halls  his  son 
managed  the  mercantile  business,  but  upon  his 
return  he  assumed  the  chiet  responsibility.  Three 
partners  have  assisted  at  times  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the   store,   the  first  being  J.    F.    Pierce, 
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the  firm  name  being  Pierce  &  Moore,  an  associa- 
tion dissolved  in  1885.  In  1892  Walter  Foster 
became  associated  with  Mr.  Moore,  and  there- 
after the  firm  name  was  Moore,  Foster  &  Co., 
the  company  being  Mr.  Moore's  son.  The  firm 
carry  a  complete  line  of  commodities  in  demand 
in  cosmopolitan  communities,  and  it  is  the  pol- 
icy of  the  management  to  deal  only  in  superior 
goods  and  to  exercise  towards  their  many  pa- 
trons that  consideration  and  tact  which  insure 
good  feeling  and  a  desire  to  return.  William 
L.  Moore,  one  of  the  partners  of  Moore  &  Son, 
is  also  postmaster. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Moore  died  in  1880, 
leaving  four  children :  Edward  B.  and  Mary  E., 
both  deceased ;  William  L.,  who  is  his  father's 
partner:  and  Fred  C,  a  resident  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  For  his  second  wife  Mr.  Moore  married 
Jennie  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  Oregon,  and 
who  has  become  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Jesse  C,  Jr.,  and  Max.  At  the  present  time 
Mr.  Moore  owns  three  hundred  and  ninety  acres 
of  farming  land,  all  in  Washington  county.  Mr. 
Moore  is  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  tendencies, 
as  evinced  particularly  in  his  political  attitude. 
Though  born  in  the  hotbed  of  Democracy,  and 
for  years  surrounded  by  a  hatred  for  the  north, 
he  stepped  out  of  the  blighting  atmosphere  into 
the  more  tolerant  and  humane  Republican  party. 
His  official  life  has  been  characterized  by  a  fine 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  his  constituents 
and  has  resulted  in  the  elevation  of  the  tone  of 
political  service  in  Washington  county.  In 
many  ways  he  has  been  a  benefactor  to  his 
adopted  state,  and  his  influence  for  progress  and 
right  living  is  unquestioned.  No  name  here- 
abouts carries  with  it  in  a  greater  degree  the 
good  will  and  appreciation  of  their  friends  and 
associates. 


ROWLAND  WALTER  SAVAGE  HAMER. 
The  settings  which  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  narrative  of  the  life  of  Rowland  W.  S. 
Hamer  are  prolific  of  maritime  suggestions,  he 
having  sailed  upon  many  foreign  waters  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  career.  He  was  born  near 
Oswestry,  in  Shropshire,  England,  September 
26,  1851,  the  youngest  of  the  four  children  born 
to  John  and  Maria  (Allnatt)  Hamer.  On  the  pa- 
ternal side  the  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to 
Wales,  David  Hamer  having  been  horn  in  that 
country  near  Welch  Pool,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
where  he  owned  an  estate.  The  wife  of  David 
Hamer,  Mary  Lloyd,  was  the  daughter  of  Reese 
and  Mary  (Morris)  Lloyd,  who  were  married 
in  Birmingham  in  1795.  David  Hamer  also 
owned  the  estate  of  Glanyrafon,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, and  in  turn  it  descended  to  John  Hamer, 
his   only    son,    a    native   of    Shropshire.      For   a 


number  of  years  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
lish army,  and  when  he  left  the  service  was  con- 
nected with  the  Hussars.  His  marriage  united 
hmi  with  Maria  Allnatt,  a  native  of  England, 
whose  father  was  a  distinguished  barrister  and 
queen's  council. 

In  the  maternal  line  the  ancestry  of  our  sub- 
ject can  be  traced  back  to  the  nobility  of  Den- 
mark. The  first  of  the  name  of  whom  WiC  have 
any  record  was  Franciscan  Moller,  who  was 
born  in  1667  and  married  Catariva  Dorothea 
von  Hogue,  a  descendant  of  Frederick  I,  king  of 
Denmark.  He  died  in  1735.  Their  son  re- 
rnoved  to  Ireland  and  at  a  later  date  representa- 
tives of  the  name  went  from  the  Emerald  Isle  to 
England.  The  family  included  prominent  offi- 
cials in  Denmark  and  distinguished  professional 
men  in  England.  Mrs.  Maria  Hamer  died  in 
England  in  1893  survived  by  her  four  children, 
of  whom  John  Parry,  the  eldest,  died  at  the  an- 
cestral home  in  his  native  country  in  1901.  The 
Glanyrafon  estate  was  inherited  by  him  and  was 
his  home  until  his  death.  The  other  children 
are  Charles  Herbert  Athelstan,  who  resides  in 
Newtown,  Wales;  Alary  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs. 
Botazzi,  of  Italy ;  and  Rowland  Walter  Savage. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Hamer  attended  a  prepara- 
tory school  in  Cheltenham,  and  for  two  years 
was  a  student  in  France,  after  which  for  two 
years  he  was  a  student  in  the  Royal  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Gosport,  England.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  idea  of  entering  the  navy 
and  went  to  Cheshire,  spending  two  years  in  the 
Sanbach  grammar  school,  after  which  he  trav- 
eled for  a  year  on  the  continent  in  company 
with  his  mother.  In  February,  1868,  he  appren- 
ticed himself  as  a  sailor  on  the  ship  Centaur, 
sailing  from  London  to  Calcutta,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  voyage,  which  extended  over  two 
years,  he  visited  Mauritius,  and  Rangoon,  Brit- 
isn  Burmah.  Returning  to  Liverpool  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  time,  he  later  boarded  the  barque 
Hermine,  which  was  bound  for  South  America, 
and  which  was  the  first  vessel  to  enter  the  port 
of  Antofagasta,  a  seaport  town  of  Chile,  which 
has  since  attained  considerable  prominence  in  the 
commercial  world,  and  now  claims  a  population  of 
eight  thousand  inhabitants.  After  visiting 
various  other  towns  on  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica Mr.  Hamer  again  returned  to  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  .'A.fter  a  short  voyage  on  the  Mara- 
villa  he  set  sail  for  San  Francisco  on  the  Knight 
Errant,  which  foundered  wlien  rounding  Cape 
Horn.  The  Sam  Kerns  came  to  her  rescue,  tak- 
ing ofif  passengers  and  crew,  but  in  spite  of  the 
precaution  used  seven  persons  were  drowned  in 
passing  from  one  ship  to  the  other.  Four  days 
later,  in  June,  1871,  the  Sam  Kerns  ran  upon 
rocks  in  the  strait  of-  De  La  Maire  and  was 
wrecked.     The  two  crews  then  went  ashore  on 
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Terra  del  Fuego,  where  they  remained  twelve 
days,  until  picked  up  by  a  sailing  vessel,  which 
landed  them  at  Port  Royal,  Falkland  Islands, 
whence  the\-  proceeded  on  a  government  schooner 
to  Montevideo.  From  there  Mr.  Hamer  sailed  on 
a  mail  steamer  for  Liverpool.  He  left  there  on 
another  voyage  to  South  America  in  the  barque 
Hermine  and  again  returned  to  Liverpool.  Sub- 
sequently he  passed  an  examination  which  en- 
titled him  to  the  rank  of  second  mate.  His  sea- 
faring life  was  certainly  not  without  exciting  ad- 
venture, for  every  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  met 
with  accidents. 

After  remaining  ashore  for  a  year  Mr.  Hamer 
came  to  America  as  a  passenger  on  the  barque 
Hermine,  which  sailed  around  the  Horn,  and  ar- 
rived in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  August,  1874.  Com- 
ing to  Washington  county,  he  purchased  an  im- 
proved farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  two 
miles  north  of  Forest  Grove,  and  there  he  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  grain  and  the  raising 
of  stock  until  1887,  when  he  went  to  eastern 
Washington  and  up  to  Pasco,  on  Snake  river, 
and  took  up  a  preemption  claim,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  cattle  business  for  a  year.  Sell- 
ing out  his  stock  he  removed  to  Forest  Grove, 
where  he  is  now  living  retired. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Hamer  was  united  in  mai^ 
riage  with  Mrs.  Jane  Charity,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  a  daughter  of  Josiah  Clark,  who  in  1865 
came  to  Oregon,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  Wash- 
ington county.  Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamer  one 
son  has  been  born,  who  bears  the  name  of  Wal- 
ter R.  In  1892  Mr.  Hamer  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land  on  a  visit,  and  after  spending  four 
months  amid  familiar  localities,  returned  to  his 
home  in  Washington  county,  Ore.  Several 
times  he  has  been  honored  with  election  to  the 
office  of  councilman,  and  for  two  terms  was 
president  of  the  board.  His  service  on  the  school 
board  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  community  in 
which  he  lived.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Ancient 
Odd  Fellow  and  in  religious  faith  is  an  Episco- 
palian. .\n  entertaining  and  companionable 
gentleman,  his  travels  have  brought  him  wide 
knowledge  of  foreign  lands  and  his  mind  is 
stored  with  many  interesting  incidents  of  his  voy- 
ages. 


HON.  JAMES  E.  HASELTINE.  The  gene- 
alogy of  the  Haseltine  family  is  traced  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  name  was  originally  Hazelden. 
from  "Hazel,"  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  "den,"  a  val- 
ley, the  whole  meaning  "the  vallev  where  the 
hazels  grew."  To  this  day  the  name  is  fre- 
quently heard  in  Devonshire  and  Yorkshire. 
During  1637  two  brothers,  Robert  and  John  (of 
whom  Robert  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  elder) 
landed  at  Salem.  Mass..  having  crossed  the  ocean 


with  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  and  about  sixty  fam- 
ilies. They  became  the  first  settlers  in  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Bradford.  Their  descendants  fol- 
lowed the  march  of  civilization  into  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, \'ermont  and  Elaine,  still  later  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
The  two  brothers  themselves  did  not  remain 
permanently  at  Bradford,  but  John  moved  to 
Haverhill  and  Robert  secured  land  near  him. 
The  large  tract  they  owned  became  known  as 
Haseltine's  IMeadow  and  as  such  has  continued 
to  the  present  day.  In  descent  from  Robert  the 
generations  in  America  have  been  .Abraham  (2). 
Richard  (3),  James  (4),  James  (5),  Daniel  (6) 
and  James  Edwin  (7),  the  last  named  therefore 
representing  the  seventh  generation  of  the  fam- 
ily in  .America. 

Abraham  Haseltine,  who  made  his  home  at 
Bradford  and  served  as  town  clerk,  married  Eliza- 
beth Longhome.  and  their  son,  Richard,  was  born 
in  Bradford  November  13,  1679.  The  latter  be- 
came one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Chester. 
X.  H.  By  his  marriage  to  Abigail  Chadwick  he 
had  a  son,  James,  born  July  2,  1719,  and  de- 
ceased November  3,  1803.  The  first  wife  of 
James  Haseltine  was  Rebecca  Mulliken  and  his 
second  marriage  was  to  Hannah  Kimball.  By 
his  second  wife  he  had  a  son,  James,  born  April 
2.  1766,  and  deceased  April  23,  1849.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  cultivated  a  farm 
at  Pembroke,  N.  H.  His  wife  was  Susannah 
Gordon,  who  was  born  in  Salem  and  died  at 
Pembroke,  N.  H.,  January  21,  1857,  when  eighty- 
four  years  of  age.  Their  son,  Daniel,  was  born 
at  Haverhill  November  13.  1795.  and  died  June 
30,  1852.  The  wife  of  Daniel  was  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Hill,  who  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  X.  H.. 
September  9,  1800.  and  died  at  Portland.  Me., 
September  3,  1852.  Her  father,  Elisha  Hill,  a 
blacksmith  by  trade,  was  born  in  Portsmouth. 
N.  H.,  January  9,  1777,  of  English  descent,  and 
died  May  23,  1853.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  Phoebe  Jenkins. 

During  the  war  of  181 2  Daniel  Haseltine  was 
summoned,  and  one  of  the  valued  possessions 
of  his  son.  James  Edwin,  is  the  military  order  for 
inspection  issued  during  that  war,  when  he  en- 
rolled as  a  soldier  in  the  Fifth  Company.  First 
Xew  Hampshire  Infantry.  For  some  years  after 
the  war  he  followed  contracting  and  mason  work 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  but  about  1835  removed 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  built  the  lighthouse 
on  Robbins  Reef.  New  York  Harbor,  also  the 
Custom  House  at  Newburyport,  Mass..  which  is 
still  standing :  and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
on  Lafayette  place.  The  familv  returned  to  Xew 
Hampshire  in  1842,  and  settled  at  Pembroke, 
and  ten  years  later  removed  to  Portland.  Me. 
During  that  same  year  (  1852)  he  was  engaged  in 
building  stone  wharves   in    Panama.      The   work 
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completed,  he  started  home  in  July,  but  died  on 
shipboard  of  the  cholera  and  was  buried  at  sea, 
off  Sandy  Key,  Fla.  In  his  family  there  were 
the  following  children :  Mrs.  Caroline  Eliza- 
beth Bingham,  who  is  eighty  years  of  age  and 
makes  her  home  in  Alinneapolis,  Minn. ;  George 
Hill,  who  died  at  ten  years  of  age ;  Daniel  Barker, 
an  engineer  and  inventor,  who  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. ;  Henry  Hart,  who  is  connected  with 
the  public  library  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Anna 
Mary  Curtis,  of  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia;  James 
Edwin,  of  Portland,  Ore. ;  and  Phoebe  Eliza,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

During  the  residence  of  the  family  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  James  Edwin  Haseltine  was  born 
September  30,  1833.  Two  years  later  the  family 
removed  to  New  York  City  and  from  there  went 
to  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  and  in  1852  settled  at  Port- 
land, Me.  In  the  various  places  where  they  re- 
sided he  attended  the  schools  and  received  fair 
advantages.  In  order  to  assist  in  defraying  his 
expenses  at  Pembroke  Academy,  he  swept  the 
floors  and  acted  as  janitor.  When  only  ten  years 
of  age  he  had  been  put  out  to  work  on  a  farm  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  long  days  of  toil,  unre- 
lieved by  play  or  pleasure,  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  sterling  traits  of  characteV  which  brought 
him  success  in  later  life.  Undiscouraged  by  his 
environment,  he  determined  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion, and  every  effort  was  bent  to  the  attainment 
of  this  purpose.  In  1847  ^^  began  in  a  humble 
rapacity  with  a  shoe  merchant  at  Portland,  Me., 
and  six  months  later  drove  a  team  in  Massachu- 
setts, thus  earning  a  little  money.  On  his  return 
to  New  Hampshire  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  a 
time,  but  in  1852  began  clerking  in  a  wholesale 
produce  house  in  Portland.  Two  years  later  he 
became  connected  with  a  retail  hardware  store 
in  the  same  city.  January  i,  1856,  he  entered 
upon  a  long  connection  with  a  wholesale  and 
retail  iron  store,  of  which  he  was  head  salesman 
for  eleven  years,  finally  retiring  in  order  to  start 
in  business  for  himself.  His  initial  experience 
of  this  kind  was  gained  in  the  iron  business,  with 
which  he  was  most  familiar.  January  i,  1868, 
the  business  was  inaugurated,  but  inside  of  eight 
months  his  former  employer,  Eljen  Corey,  offered 
him  a  one-half  interest  in  the  business  if  he 
would  return.  Accepting  the  offer,  he  continued 
in  the  same  place  another  eleven  years,  and 
meantime  served  as  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, and  for  one  term  was  president ;  also  was 
chairman  of  the  international  convention  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  call  for 
which  he  issued,  and  which  convened  July  14-19. 
1869.  His  connection  with  this  organization 
dates  back  to  December  of  1853,  when  he  joined 
the  association  in  Portland,  Me.,  the  seventh  of 
the  kind  to  be  started  in  the  United  States.  At 
one  time  he   served  as  president  of  the  society 


and  was  made  a  life  member  many  years  ago. 
It  was  his  privilege  to  attend  the  international 
convention  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1871. 
For  many  }ears,  while  living  in  Portland,  Me., 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  con- 
nected with  the  Chestnut  Street  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  Board  of  Trade  likewise 
numbered  him  among  its  members.  While  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  school  board,  one  of  his 
fellow-members  on  the  board  was  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  who  was  also  a  neighbor.  In  later  years 
Mr.  Haseltine  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first 
to  support  and  aid  Mr.  Reed  in  his  candidacy 
for  congress,  and  about  1898,  when  Mr.  Reed 
visited  the  west,  he  was  entertained  delightfully 
by  Mr.  Haseltine,  and  at  a  reception  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Hotel  Portland,  Mr.  Reed  was 
introduced  to  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city. 

During  March  of  1861  Mr.  Haseltine  was  ini- 
tiated into  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  Maine  Lodge  No.  i,  at  Portland,  of 
which  he  is  past  noble  grand,  and  later  was  made 
grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine,  also 
grand  patriarch  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of 
Maine,  and  is  a  past  grand  representative  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States. 
Even  after  leaving  New  England  he  still  retained 
his  association  with  the  Odd  Fellows  there.  He 
is  a  member  of  Bramhall  Lodge  No.  3,  K.  of  P.. 
in  Portland,  Me.,  and  an  active  worker  in  its 
Relief  Association. 

During  1878,  having  disposed  of  his  interests 
in  Maine,  Mr.  Haseltine  visited  Oregon  for  the 
first  time.  From  1879  to  1882  he  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  Fresno  and  Tuolumne  counties,  Cal.. 
but  in  the  latter  year  relinquished  his  mining 
ventures  and  settled  in  Portland,  Ore.,  where, 
February  i,  1883,  he  became  interested  in  the 
heavy  hardware  business  of  E.  J.  Northrup  & 
Co.  On  the  9th  of  April,  of  the  same  year,  Mr. 
Northrup  was  accidentally  killed,  and  Mr.  Hasel- 
tine thereupon  purchased  an  additional  one-sixth 
interest  in  the  business,  becoming  a  half  owner 
in  the  same.  The  title  was  changed  to  J.  E. 
Haseltine  &  Co.,  and  in  1897  t^''^  business  was 
incorporated  under  that  name,  with  Mr.  Hasel- 
tine as  president.  In  1892  he  built  the  Haseltine 
block,  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Second  streets, 
and  now  owns  two  hundred  feet  on  Second,  ex- 
tending from  Pine  to  Ash,  the  improvements  on 
the  same  comprising  the  most  substantial  of  the 
kind  in  the  entire  city.  The  business  is  princi- 
pally wholesale,  shipments  being  made  to  all 
points  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  northern  California, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana.  A  specialty 
is  made  of  hardwood  lumber  and  wagon  mate- 
rial. Another  property  owned  by  Mr.  Haseltine 
is  the  wharf  which  bears  his  name  and  which  is 
located  between  East  Oak  and  East  Pine  streets. 
In  addition,  he  has  built  up  residence  property 
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in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  owns  a  fruit 
farm  at  \'ancouver.  Wash.  On  the  organization 
of  the  United  States  National  Bank  of  Portland, 
in  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  he  was  elected 
to  fill  the  position  of  first  vice-president.  For 
three  vears  he  was  vice-president  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  composed  of  representative 
business  men  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 
During  the  three  years  he  served  as  vice-presi- 
dent the  yearly  meetings  were  held  in  \\'ashing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

November  30,  1855.  in  Suncook,  N.  H.,  oc- 
curred the  marriage  of  Air.  Haseltine  and  Mary 
E.  Knox,  who  was  born  in  Sanbornton,  N.  H., 
October  23,  1834,  and  engaged  in  educational 
work  for  a  short  time  prior  to  her  marriage.  Her 
father,  Hillary  Knox,  a  native  and  farmer  of 
Sanbornton,  was  a  son  of  Daniel  Knox,  a  pay- 
master in  the  Revolutionary  war.  On  the  mater- 
nal side  Mrs.  Haseltine  is  descended  from  Rev. 
John  McClintock,  who  was  chaplain  in  General 
Stai^k"s  army  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  One 
of  her  ancestors,  Andrew  Knox,  was  a  brother  of 
John  Knox,  the  illustrious  Scottish  religious  re- 
former. Eight  children  were  born  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Haseltine  and  Aliss  Knox,  and  of 
these  six  attained  maturity,  and  five  are  living. 
Edward  Knox  Haseltine,  who  was  born  August 
Ti,  1857,  engaged  in  business  with  his  father 
until  his  death  in  1897.  Alice  Louise,  who  was 
born  December  2,  i860,  died  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  two  years  later.  James  Ambrose, 
who  was  born  Januarv  5,  1865,  is  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  business  founded  by  his 
father.  Henry  Alonzo  was  born  December  3, 
1867;  Annie  Alabel,  born  January  6,  1871,  is  a 
graduate  of  Wellesley  College ;  William  Carl, 
born  January  3,  1873,  is  secretary  of  J.  E.  Hasel- 
tine &  Co.;  Clarence  Hill  was  born  June  17, 
1874,  and  died  on  the  5th  of  September,  same 
year;  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  October  9,  1876, 
married  M.  H.  Schmeer,  bookkeeper  for  J.  E. 
Haseltine  &  Co.,  and  resides  in  Portland. 

One  of  the  active  workers  in  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Alaine  in  1856  was 
Mr.  Haseltine,  and  from  that  year  to  the  present 
he  has  supported  party  principles  In  1896  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  at  the  head  of  his 
ticket,  and  served  in  the  two  regular  sessions 
as  well  as  the  special  session  of  1898.  During 
his  service  he  was  chairman  of  the  Multnomah 
delegation  and  also  of  the  committees  on  mu- 
nicipal corporations  and  horticulture  and  a  mem- 
ber of  others.  Lender  appointment  from  the  gov- 
ernor he  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  at  Omaha.  In  the  work 
of  securing  a  new  city  charter  he  was  quite  ac- 
tive, doing  all  in  his  power  to  secure  its  adoption. 
.\t  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  state  senator 
he  retired  to  private  life,  not  being  a  candidate 


for  re-election.  One  of  the  important  measures 
to  which  he  is  now  devoting  time  and  thought 
is  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  Riverview  Ceme- 
tery, also  a  member  of  the  water  committee.  He 
is  connected  with  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Here,  as  in  the  east,  he  has  given  his 
influence  to  aid  in  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  has  officiated  as  a  vice- 
president  in  the  same.  On  the  organization  of 
Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Portland 
he  was  a  charter  member  and  was  one  of  its 
building  committee  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
the  edifice.  At  this  writing  he  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  formerly  served  as 
Sunday-school  superintendent. 

Besides  the  varied  interests  previously  enu- 
merated Air.  Haseltine  is  interested  in  Ocean 
Park,  of  which  noted  resort  he  was  one  of  the 
promoters.  In  1883  this  park  was  selected  by  a 
number  of  Alethodists  for  a  camp  meeting 
ground.  The  property  was  afterward  sold  to 
private  business  men,  who  have  been  interested 
in  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
and  adding  to  its  attractions  as  an  ocean  resort. 
Wide  shaded  avenues  open  out  from  parks, 
where  ample  space  is  afforded  for  literary  as- 
semblies, religious  meetings  and  athletic  sports. 
The  sea  bathing  is  one  of  the  especial  attractions, 
although  many  not  desirous  of  this  form  of 
recreation  still  find  sufficient  to  draw  them  here 
every  season,  where  boating  in  the  bay,  and  fish- 
ing or  hunting  in  the  woods  afford  rest  for  lirain 
workers  and  needed  recreation. 

No  better  proof  can  be  furnished  of  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  the  west  than  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Haseltine 
in  the  commercial  activities  of  Portland,  and  he 
is  one  of  many  who  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
that  fate  brought  them  to  this  prosperous  region 
of  the  northwest. 


FRANK  DEKUM.  The  Dekum  building  in 
Portland,  erected  in  1892,  stands  as  a  monument 
to  the  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  of  its 
projector  and  builder,  Frank  Dekum.  The 
structure,  said  by  manv  to  be  the  finest  busi- 
ness block  in  Portland,  is  eight  stories  high, 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  with  the  first  three 
floors  of  granite.  All  of  the  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  block  came  from  Ore- 
gon ;  the  stone  and  granite  were  quarried  in 
this  state,  the  lumber  sawed  from  native  tim- 
ber and  the  brick  made  of  native  clay.  The 
total  cost,  $300,000,  might  have  been  reduced 
had  the  owner  consented  to  use  other  materiTl. 
but  he  was  so  loyal  to  Oregon  and  so  desirous 
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of  promoting  the  state's  resources  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  ordering  material  elsewhere. 

.V  native  of  Deidersfeld,  Rheinfalz,  Bavaria, 
(iermany,  Frank  Dekum  was  one  in  a  family  of 
two  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  accompanied 
their  parents  to  America  in  1837  and  settled  on 
a  farm  near  Belleville,  St.  Clair  county,  111., 
later  going  to  St.  Louis,  AIo.,  where  the  parents 
died.  In  the  latter  city  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  confectioner.  In  1851,  with  a  com- 
rade, Fred  Bickel,  he  came  via  Panama  to  San 
Francisco  and  for  a  year  worked  in  the  mines. 
During  the  Colville  excitement  of  1852  he  pro- 
ceeded via  Portland  to  Idaho,  but  soon  returned 
to  Portland,  where  he  started  the  first  bakery 
and  confectionery  shop  in  the  town.  Soon  he 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Bickel,  and  the  two  formed 
the  firm  of  Dekum  &  Bickel,  continuing  to- 
gether for  many  years.  Their  first  location  was 
on  Front  street  near  Stark  in  an  old  building 
that  still  stands.  Later  they  built  between  Stark 
and  Oak  streets.  On  selling  out  to  his  partner, 
Mr.  Dekum  started  a  banking  business  on  First 
and  Ash  streets  and  soon  afterward  incorpo- 
rated the  Portland  Savings  Bank,  of  which  he 
was  president.  During  the  panic  of  1893  the 
bank  was  forced  to  close  its  doors,  but  soon  re- 
lief came,  business  was  resumed  and  there  was 
afterward  no  further  catastrophe  from  financial 
depression.  Shortly  after  his  death  the  bank 
was  honorably  liquidated  and  the  business  dis- 
continued. 

Many  of  the  early  buildings  of  Portland  owed 
their  inception  to  the  energ\-  and  perseverance 
of  Mr.  Dekum.  He  entertained  the  most  loyal 
faith  in  the  city's  future  and  championed  all 
movements  for  its  progress.  Under  his  over- 
sight was  erected  the  first  brick  structure  of  any 
size  on  F"ront  street.  In  1871  he  built  the 
Gadsby  block  on  First  and  Washington  streets 
and  later  constructed  the  old  Council  building 
on  Third  and  Washington.  A  subsequent  en- 
terprise was  the  erection  of  the  Commercial 
block  on  Second  and  Washington.  He  was  an 
organizer  of  the  Commercial  National  Bank  and 
served  as  its  president  until  it  was  sold  to  the 
Wells-Fargo  Company.  As  executor  of  the 
Waldo  property,  he  had  charge  of  the  building 
of  the  Waldo  building  on  Second  and  Wash- 
ington. It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  and  contributed  to  the  erection  of 
every  building  (in  whole  or  in  part)  between 
First  and  Third  on  Washington,  which  is  con- 
clusive proof  of  his  activity  as  a  promoter  of 
building  interests.  As  president  or  vice-presi- 
dent he  was  connected  with  a  number  of  banks 
in  Oregon  and  Washington,  also  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  the  old  \^ancouver  Railroad  until  it 
was  sold  to  the  Portland  Railway  Company.  As 
president  of  the   Portland   Exposition   Company 


he  superintended  the  erection  of  the  Exposition 
building,  on  Washington  and  Eighteenth 
streets.  Not  a  ])ublic  enterprise  was  proposed 
diat  failed  to  receive  his  support  when  once  he 
was  convinced  of  its  merits.  Not  a  measure 
was  presented  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  that 
lacked  his  sympathy  and  help.  Banks,  business 
blocks,  railroads  and  other  meritorious  move- 
ments owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  At 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Hotel  Portland 
he  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders.  An  in- 
teresting enterprise  which  he  fostered  was  the 
introduction  of  German  song  birds  into  Oregon. 
As  president  of  the  German  Song  Bird  So- 
ciety he  contributed  one-half  of  the  money 
necessary  to  secure  a  shipment  of  birds  from 
the  old  country.  The  first  shipment  made  did 
not  arrive  in  good  condition  and  another  was 
ordered,  for  which  he  built  a  large  aviary. 
Among  the  birds  imported  were  goldfinches, 
thrushes,  starlings  and  green  finches  and  night- 
ingales. For  years  he  was  president  of  the  Ger- 
man Aid  Society  of  Portland.  While  he  was  a 
pronounced  Republican,  his  party  could  never 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  office  of  any  kind. 
A  man  of  large  philanthropy,  no  worthy  charity 
or  destitute  family  ever  failed  to  secure  relief 
from  him,  yet  so  quietly  were  his  benefactions 
made  that  few  save  the  recipient  knew  of  them. 
The  homestead  of  Mr.  Dekum  covered  the 
entire  block  bounded  by  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
Morrison  and  Yamhill  streets,  and  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  his  son,  Adolph.  His  wife,  as  well 
as  himself,  was  of  German  birth,  and  died  in 
Portland,  where  his  death  occurred  October  ig, 
1894.  She  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Fannie 
Reinig  and  was  a  sLster  of  Michael  Reinig,  a 
prominent  business  man  of  Helena,  Mont. ;  also 
of  Charles  Reinig,  of  the  same  city ;  and  Leon- 
ard Reinig,  for  years  a  successful  business  man 
of  Seattle,  but  now  a  large  rancher  near  Sno- 
qualmie  Falls,  Wash.  Of  the  eight  children 
born  to  her  marriage,  Edward  is  interested  in 
the  Commercial  Advertising  Company  in  Hono- 
lulu ;  Mrs.  John  Gill  resides  in  Portland  :  Otto 
C.  is  with  the  General  Electric  Company ; 
Adolph  A.  is  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
in  Portland ;  George  P.  is  secretary  of  the  Port- 
land Soap  and  Chemical  Company ;  Frank,  an 
actor,  makes  New  York  his  headquarters ; 
Rosina  is  the  wife  of  T.  T.  Strain  of  Portland; 
Clara  is  the  wife  of  J.  R.  Meyers,  a  sugar 
planter  of  Hamoa,  Hawaiian  Islands. 


CYRUS  Adams  reed.  During  the  years 
which  Cyrus  Adams  Reed  has  spent  in  Portland, 
since  January  i,  1850,  he  has  combined  the  wel- 
fare of  the  infant  city  with  his  business  interests, 
proving   well   his   loyalty   to   the   pioneer   cause. 
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In  the  same  year  which  named  him  a  citizen  of 
this  community  he  gave  himself  heartily  to  the 
work  of  collecting  funds  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  library  where  there  were  but  two 
hundred  and  fifty  white  people  and  a  thousand 
Indians,  and  he  was  successful  to  the  amount 
of  $i,ooo,  a  large  sum  for  settlers  who  had 
more  land  than  gold  at  that  time;  this  money 
was  sent  to  New  York  City  by  Mr.  Abrams,  of 
Portland,  and  he  turned  it  over  to  Harper  Broth- 
ers, who  made  a  selection  of  twelve  hundred 
volumes  and  shipped  them  to  this  city  by  way 
of  the  Horn.  The  mental  attainments  of  Mr. 
Reed  were  such  that  the  citizens  of  Portland 
readily  recognized  his  ability  and  he  was  called 
upon  "to  act  as  librarian,  which  position  he  held 
for  a  time  and  only  withdrew  from  the  work 
on  account  of  the  multifold  duties  which  called 
him  elsewhere.  Mr.  Reed  has  not  been  a  citi- 
zen of  Portland  throughout  his  entire  residence 
in  the  west,  but  has  been  identified  with  many 
of  the  business  enterprises  of  Salem,  to  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  which  he  has  devoted 
years  of  effort,  able  and  practical,  and  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  he  can  view  with  satisfaction 
the  work  which  he  has  accomplished. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Reed,  Samuel,  was  the  son 
of  Moses  Reed,  the  American  representative  of 
English  ancestry,  who  was  captain  of  a  com- 
pany which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  Samuel  Reed  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  died  in  New  Hampshire,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six  years.  By  occupation  he  was  a  vet- 
erinary surgeon,  and  married  ]Mary  Potter,  of 
Scottish  and  English  ancestry,  the  founder  of 
the  latter  family  in  America  being  Roger  Will- 
iams. She  died  at  Grafton,  N.  H.,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  years,  besides  Mr.  Reed  of  this  review, 
being  the  mother  of  the  following  children: 
Sarah,  who  died  in  Grafton ;  Anna  W.,  who  mar- 
ried George  H.  Jones  of  Salem,  and  died  there 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  having  come  west  in 
1855;  Mary,  who  died  at  Independence,  Iowa; 
and  George  P.,  now  an  inventor  and  patentee 
of  watch  improvements,  living  at  Melrose,  Mass. 
Cyrus  Adams  Reed  was  next  to  the  youngest 
child,  and  was  born  in  Grafton  county,  N.  H., 
June  14,  1825.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  common  school  in  the  district  in  which  the 
family  lived,  and  when  fourteen  years  old,  with 
the  proviso  that  he  should  again  be  allowed  to 
attend  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  carriage  maker  and  painter.  When 
seventeen  he  left  Union  Academy  and  began 
teaching  in  a  district  school,  which  occupation 
was  continued  at  different  periods  for  five  years, 
his  primary  reason  being  to  earn  money  to  edu- 
cate himself  in  medicine.  This  project,  how- 
ever, was  given  up  and  he  began  to  work  for 
the  man   with   whom  he   had  learned  his  trade, 


having  a  natural  bent  for  the  paint  brush,  which 
though  used  at  first  on  carriages  and  artistic 
signs,  was  destined  to  bring  him  more  than  a 
passing  fame.  He  worked  at  Manchester,  com- 
bining this  with  his  labors  as  a  pedagogue,  but 
February  2.  1849,  he  left  for  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  He  came  by  way  of  the  Isthmus, 
seven  months  being  required  to  make  the  trip, 
as  he  was  compelled,  through  lack  of  a  ship,  to 
spend  three  months  on  the  Isthmus.  He  landed 
at  Monterey  and  traveled  northward  to  the  min- 
ing regions,  where  he  remained  for  only  two 
months  before  locating  as  a  sign  painter  in  Sari 
Francisco,  where  he  received  handsome  wages 
for  his  work.  While  so  engaged  he  was  taken 
ill  and  spent  his  last  dollar  before  recovering  his 
health. 

While  still  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Reed  met 
an  old  friend,  Mr.  Abrams,  and  together  the  two 
came  to  Portland,  then  an  almost  unbroken  for- 
est, and  the  latter  invested  his  money  in  building 
a  steam  saw-mill,  being  the  first  north  of  San 
Francisco.  This  was  located  at  the  foot  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Madison  streets,  and  here  Mr.  Reed 
began  to  work  at  the  excavation  for  the  founda- 
tion, and  later  assisted  in  building  and  putting 
in  the  machinery,  though  not  an  engineer,  being 
skillful  with  tools.  Soon  after  the  mill  was 
ready  for  occupancy  Mr.  Abrams  settled  up  with 
his  men  and  Mr.  Reed  received  $8  per  da\-  for 
his  work.  He  then  returneil  to  his  former  work, 
engaging  as  a  teacher  in  Portland,  conducting 
the  second  term  ever  held  in  this  city.  The 
average  attendance  was  sixty-six  pupils  at  $10 
per  quarter,  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  he 
also  kept  a  set  of  books  for  Stephen  Coffin,  who 
conducted  a  general  merchandise  store  and  was 
then  the  moneyed  man  of  the  town.  In  fact  it 
was  his  money  that  erected  the  saw-mill  with 
which  Mr.  Reed  was  connected.  Mr.  Reed  made 
out  the  conveyances  of  sale  for  the  lots  of  the 
city,  and  was  so  entirely  trusted  by  his  employer 
that  he  had  the  greater  part  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  on  his  hands.  July  7,  1850. 
he  married  Mr.  Coffin's  daughter,  Lucinda,  who 
was  born  in  Indiana  in  1836  and  came  with  her 
father  to  Oregon  City,  in  1848,  and  later  set- 
tled in  Portland. 

In  183 1  Mr.  Reed  purchased  a  one-fifth  inter- 
est in  the  milling  business,  which  was  then 
known  as  the  firm  of  Coffin  &  Abrams,  and 
acted  as  salesman  and  bookkeeper  until  July, 
1852,  when  he  sold  out  and  removed  to  Salem, 
Ore.  Besides  his  interest  in  the  mill,  he  owned 
several  blocks  and  scattered  lots  in  the  city.  He 
purchased  a  farm  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres, 
stocked  and  partially  improved,  and  locating 
thereon,  operated  it  for  four  years,  also  engag- 
ing in  the  mercantile  business  in  Salem.  He 
was    one    of   the   directors   and   builders    of    the 
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Willamette  Woolen  Mills,  and  later,  in  partner- 
ship with  two  others,  erected  a  manufacturing 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building  materials 
and  certain  furniture,  with  thirty-two  labor-sav- 
ing devices.  He  was  interested  in  the  latter  busi- 
ness for  six  years.  As  he  had  previously  gained 
an  insight  into  the  drug  and  mercantile  business, 
he  now  opened  a  store  combining  these  two  lines 
of  business.  During  his  thirty-four  years'  resi- 
dence there  he  was  always  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  city's  welfare,  especially  car- 
rying out  his  philanthropic  ideas  in  reference  to 
those  who  worked  under  him.  One  of  his  pub- 
lic ventures  was  the  building  of  the  opera  house 
in  Salem  in  1869,  having  just  previously  parted 
with  his  manufacturing  interests. 

Through  his  strong  Republican  activities  Mr. 
Reed  was  appointed  by  Governor  Gibbs  as  the 
first  adjutant-general  of  the  state  of  Oregon, 
and  served  in  the  legislature  in  1862,  when  he 
drafted  a  Dill  which  became  the  militia  law  of 
the  state  and  is  in  force  today.  Altogether  he 
served  four  terms  in  the  legislature,  in  1874 
drawing  up  the  bill  that  framed  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the  capitol  at  Salem. 
To  the  position  of  adjutant-general  he  was  re- 
appointed by  Governor  Woods  and  held  the 
office  until  1870,  having  maintained  the  position 
for  eight  years.  He  experienced  a  great  many 
trials  in  getting  the  military  department  of  the 
state  in  order,  but  his  executive  ability  and  keen 
judgment  helped  him  to  bring  his  ai?airs  to  a 
desirable  standing.  During  the  Indian  uprising 
he  assisted  General  Alvord,  commander  of  the 
army  stationed  at  \'ancouver,  in  organizing 
troops. 

Through  business  failure  in  1870  Mr.  Reed 
lost  the  greater  part  of  the  fortune  which  he 
had  accumulated,  and  was  once  more  compelled 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder,  tak- 
ing up  the  work  of  a  painter  and  later  engaging 
in  the  insurance  business.  For  twelve  years  he 
found  this  lucrative  employment,  engaging  with 
the  best  companies  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  hav- 
ing the  banner  agency  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  He  retrieved  his  fallen  fortunes  and 
purchased  the  other  interest  in  the  opera  house  at 
Salem,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  a  good 
investment.  In  1885  he  located  in  Portland  and 
has  since  made  this  his  home,  engaging  in  the 
real-estate  business,  and  has  also  devoted  much 
attention  to  his  early  and  always  prized  talent 
of  painting.  In  1873  he  painted  a  panorama  of 
the  northwest,  which  was  exhibited  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1876,  and  also  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  has  made  many  fine  jiaintings  from  nature, 
which  show  the  true  touch  of  the  artist. 

The  children  born  to  Mr.  Reed  and  his  first 
wife,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, were  seven  in  number,  si.x  of  whom  are  now 


living.  They  are  as  follows :  George,  a  painter 
by  trade,  but  who  follows  mining,  owning  an 
interest  in  a  mine  in  Idaho,  and  makes  his  home- 
in  Portland ;  Fred,  the  poundmaster  of  Portland ; 
Stephen,  part  owner  of  a  mine  in  Idaho,  and 
makes  his  home  in  this  city ;  Albert  F.,  a  sur- 
veyor in  government  employ,  living  in  Portland ; 
Afina,  the  wife  of  Edward  Barlow j^  of  Idaho; 
May  E.,  the  wife  of  E.  W.  Paget,  surveyor  and 
civil  engineer,  making  their  home  in  Portland 
with  their  four  children ;  and  Charles  Edward, 
who  died  when  two  years  of  age.  Mr.  Reed 
was  married  the  second  time,  in  1876,  to  the 
widow  of  Joseph  Purdom,  and  they  have  had  six 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  those 
living  being  as  follows :  Bertha  Q.,  a  teacher 
in  the  Flighland  district  public  school ;  Leo  Wil- 
lis, timekeeper  and  assistant  cashier  in  the  Elec- 
tric Construction  Company,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ; 
and  the  twins.  Eloise  and  Genevieve,  who  live 
in  Seattle.  The  children  have  all  been  educated 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  state. 

In  1890  Mr.  Reed  was  appointed  as  govern- 
ment agent  of  the  manufactories,  a  deputv  of  the 
census  enumerator,  and  later  was  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  mortgaged  and  encumbered  homes 
of  Multnomah  county.  Fraternally  he  is  an 
Odd  Fellow,  belonging  to  the  lodge  at  Salem, 
and  religiously  is  a  Spiritualist,  in  which  faith 
he  has  continued  for  fifty  years.  In  memory  of 
the  time  when  he  first  came  to  the  wilderness 
lands  of  the  state  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneers 
Society  of  Oregon. 


HON.  SENECA  C.  BEACH.  In  tracing  the 
genealogical  record  of  the  Beach  family  we  find 
that  it  was  founded  in  America  by  three  brothers 
of  the  name  who  came  from  England  and  settled 
in  Connecticut.  Two  of  them  served  with  honor 
in  the  Continental  army  during  the  Revolution. 
The  son  of  one  of  these,  named  Seneca,  was  born 
in  Connecticut,  married  there,  and  subsequently 
runoved  with  his  family  to  Trumbull  county, 
C)hio,  settling  on  a  farm  among  the  pioneers  of 
that  state.  Next  in  line  of  descent  was  Sen- 
eca Beach,  Jr.,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who 
removed  in  young  manhood  to  Ohio.  Soon  after 
he  joined  the  pioneer  movement  to  Washington 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  became  a  man  of  con- 
siderable influence.  In  1837  he  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  an  office  of  no  little  prominence 
in  those  days.  During  the  Black  Hawk  war  he 
enlisted  in  the  government  troops  and  proved 
himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  Revolution- 
ary forefathers.  The  same  patriotic  spirit  de- 
scended to  his  son,  Morgan  H.  Reach,  a  native 
of  Trumbull  countv.  Ohio.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  practicing  physician  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  later  conducting  his  professional  labors 
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at  Xew  Sharon,  Mahaska  county,  that  state. 
L'pon  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  government,  but  owing  to  the 
sHghtlv  crippled  condition  of  his  foot  was  re- 
jected at  the  time.  Later  on  he  was  accepted, 
however,  and  served  as  a  private  in  an  Iowa 
regiment.  In  1881  he  removed  to  Oregon,  set- 
tling in  Klamath  county,  and  later  making  his 
residence  in  Lake  county,  in  both  of  which  he 
practiced  his  profession.  His  death  occurred  in 
Lakeview  in  1888.  He  married  Sarah  Wals- 
wnrth,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  now  makes  her 
home  in  Ashland,  Ore.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
Rlijah  Wals worth,  who  was  reared  in  Ohio  and 
there  married,  afterward  settling  with  his  fam- 
ilv  in  Washington  county,  Iowa.  He  also  now 
resides  in  Ashland. 

The  family  of  Morgan  H.  Beach  and  his  wife 
consisted  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  whom  are  now  living.  Of  these,  Frank  W. 
is  county  recorder  of  Lake  county,  Cal.  Sen- 
eca C.  Beach  is  the  eldest.  He  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  Iowa,  October  23,  i860. 
When  but  eleven  years  of  age  he  began  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  of  self-support  by  go- 
ing to  work  upon  a  farm.  His  identification 
with  the  printing  and  newspaper  craft,  to  which 
the  better  part  of  his  life  has  been  devoted,  began 
when  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Keota  (Iowa)  Eagle,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  trade.  Two  years 
later  he  secured  employment  on  the  New  Sharon 
(Iowa)  Star.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went 
to  Washington,  Iowa,  and  followed  his  trade 
in  the  offices  of  the  Washington  Ga::cttc  and  the 
Washington  Press.  In  1878  he  became  a  com- 
positor in  the  office  of  the  York  (Neb.)  Repttbli- 
cint.  In  January  of  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  was  employed  on  the 
Christian  Instructor  and  the  Youth's  Evangelist. 
During  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  Nebraska  and  established  the  Waco  Star,  but 
after  a  three  months'  trial  abandoned  that  field 
and  located  in  Stromsburg.  Polk  County.  Neb., 
where  he  founded  the  Stromsburg  Republican. 
This  newspaper  he  conducted  with  considerable 
success  for  four  years.  In  the  meantime  he  took 
an  active  part  in  local  and  state  politics,  and 
though  seeking  no  office  himself,  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  to  the  state  convention  of  the  Republi- 
can party  in  Nebraska. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Beach  would  have 
become  an  important  factor  in  public  affairs  in 
Nebraska  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  dispose 
of  his  interests  in  that  state  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  seek  a  home  in  a  more  salubrious  cli- 
mate. It  was  his  intention  to  retire  permanently 
from  the  newspaper  business,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  regained  his  health  the  old  fascination  for 
the   work   returned    with    renewed    force,   and   in 


July,  1885,  he  purchased  the  Lake  County  Ex- 
aminer, which  he  enlarged  and  improved.  This 
paper  he  conducted  with  constantly  increg.sing 
success  for  a  period  of  six  years.  When  he  set- 
tled in  Lake  cotinty  it  was  a  Democratic  strong- 
hold. He  at  once  showed  a  lively  interest  in  the 
local  political  situation,  and  the  Republicans  of 
that  county,  recognizing  in  him  a  man  experi- 
enced in  political  leadership,  elected  him  to  the 
chairmanship  of  their  first  county  convention 
held  after  his  arrival  in  the  field.  Largely 
through  his  stirring  campaign  work  the  party 
succeeded  in  electing  two  of  their  number  to 
county  offices  and  one  to  the  state  legislature 
that  year,  and  for  the  first  time  in  several  years 
felt  that  they  had  a  guiding  hand  upon  whom 
dependence  might  be  placed. 

In  1891  Mr.  Beach  sold  out  his  Lakeview  in- 
terests and  removed  to  Portland,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  printing  plant  and  S(Kjn  built  up  an 
extensive  and  successful  business,  conducting 
the  same  until  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
July,  1894.  In  the  ineantime  he  had  continued 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics.  In  1892 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  county  central 
committee.  LTnder  Mayor  Frank  he  held  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  street  cleaning 
department,  and  for  two  years  served  as  license 
collector  under  Mayors  Mason  and  Storey.  His 
popularity  and  worth  were  further  recognized 
by  his  election  to  the  state  legislature  in  June. 
1894,  by  the  largest  majority  received  that  year 
bv  any  candidate  on  the  ticket.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  1895  h^  labored  earnestly,  though  in  vain, 
for  the  re-election  of  L'nited  States  Senator 
Dolph.  In  this  session  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  elections.  In  1896  he  refused 
to  be  a  candidate  for  renomination  :  but  in  i8i;8 
he  was  again  nominated  and  elected,  serving  in 
the  special  session  of  1898,  and  in  the  regular 
session  following.  His  appointment  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
the  most  important  committee  of  the  house,  gave 
him  great  power  and  wide  influence.  L^pon  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  he  returned  to 
private  life :  but  his  manifest  fitness  for  public 
office  caused  his  fellow-citizens  to  elect  him  again 
to  a  position  of  prominence,  this  time  the  office 
being  that  of  county  recorder,  to  which  he  was 
chosen  in  igoo  by  a  majority  of  three  thousand 
votes,  and  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  retired 
from  the  office  Julv  7.  igo2,  and  December  i  fol- 
lowing he  engaged  in  the  printing  business,  as 
])resident  of  and  principal  stockholder  in  the 
corporation  of  Mann  &  Beach,  printers,  suc- 
cessors to  Mann  &  .\bbott. 

In  .Stromsburg.  Neb.,  in  188.^.  Mr.  Beach  mar- 
ried Kate  Bailev.  a  native  of  Illinois.  They  are 
the  parents  of  three  children.  Donna.  Josephine 
and  Carll.      .A.mong  the  local  organizations  with 
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which  Mr.  Beach  is  identified  are  the  Conmiercial 
Club,  the  Red  Men.  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  the  Degree  of  Honor,  and  the  Rc- 
bekahs.  While  residing  in  Lakeview  he  was 
initiated  into  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, in  which  he  is  Past  Noble  Grand.  He  is 
now  connected  with  Peninsula  Lodge,  Xo.  128. 
In  the  Order  of  Muscovites  he  ranks  as  Past 
Czar.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Oregon  His- 
torical  Society. 

While  Mr.  Beach  is  influential  in  political  af- 
fairs and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  his  party  wherever  he  has  made  his 
home,  yet  a  narrow  partisan  spirit  has  never  been 
observed  in  his  course.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  invariably  been  characterized  by  broad  views 
and  an  unselfish  devotion  to  his  party,  his  home 
interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  ]iublic  generally. 
So  generous  is  the  expression  of  good  will  to- 
ward him  on  the  part  of  those  who  know  him 
best  and  have  followed  his  political  career,  that  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  further  preferment  for  public 
hotiors  is  dependent  almost  solely  upon  his  own 
desire.s.  in  the  matter. 


PRO!-.  WILLIAM  NELSON  FERRIN,  A. 
M..  LL.  D.  The  life  which  this  narrative 
sketches  began  in  I'.arton,  Vt.,  C^ctober  11,  1854, 
in  the  home  of  Rev.  Clark  E.  Ferrin,  \.  M., 
D.  D.,  and  Sophronia  (Boynton)  Ferrin,  natives 
respectivel}  of  New  Hampshire  and  Derby.  Vt. 
The  first  representative  of  the  Ferrin  family  in 
America  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Con- 
necticut. Micah.  the  son  of  this  immigrant,  was 
born  in  Connecticut  and  became  a  pioneer  of 
New  Hampshire,  thence  removing  to  Holland, 
\'t..  where  he  died.  Next  in  line  of  descent  was 
Clark  E.  Ferrin,  who  in  1845  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  \^ermont  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  later  receiving  that  of  A.  M.  from  the 
same  institution.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Middlebury  College.  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vt.  Entering  the  ministry  of  the  Con- 
gregational denomination,  he  was  for  twenty- 
one  years  pastor  of  the  churcli  at  Hinesburg, 
Vt.,  where  he  labored  with  the  greatest  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  in  the  interests  of  Christianity. 
All  of  his  active  life  was  given  to  ministerial 
work,  with  the  exception  of  two  terms  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Vermont  state  legislature.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
His  wife  v\'as  the  daughter  of  John  Boynton.  a 
member  of  an  old  Massachusetts  family.  Her 
death  occurred  in  Vermont  in  .1885.  ( )f  their 
marriage  were  born  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, namely:  Mrs.  Emma  F.  Cowan,  of  South- 
ampton, Mass. ;  Ella  L.,  a  teacher  in  the  Normal 
School  at  Randolph.  Vt. ;  William  N..  dean  and 
acting     president     of     Tualatin     Academy     and 


Pacific  University  at  Forest  Grove,  Ore. ;  Hol- 
man  E..  a  graduate  of  the  L'niversity  of  Ver- 
mont and  now  a  physician  at  Fresno,  Cal. ;  and 
Allan  C.  also  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
\'ermont,  now  a  Congregational  minister  at_ 
Springfield,  Vt. 

Upon  completing  the  studies  at  Hinesburg 
Academy,  in  1871,  William  N.  Ferrin  entered 
the  University  of  \'ermont,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1875,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
Three  years  later  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  in  1902  he  received  the 
further  honor  of  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  his 
alma  mater.  The  year  1875  was  spent  as  a 
school  teacher  and  student  of  law  under  Hon. 
Nahum  Peck,  of  Hinesburg.  In  1877  he  was 
elected  instructor  of  mathematics  in  Pacific 
University  and  came  to  Forest  Grove,  where  he 
has  since  made  his  home.  In  1881  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  professor  of  mathematics.  During 
the  vear  1898  the  \'ermont  chair  of  mathematics 
was  established  and  he  was  elected  to  the  same. 
(  )n  the  resignation  of  President  McClelland  in 
.\ugust  of  1900.  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
Knox  College  at  Galesburg,  111.,  he  was  made 
dean  of  the  faculty  and  acting  president  of  the 
university.  Besides  his  work  in  connection  with 
this  institution  he  is  president  of  the  College 
Session  of  State  Teachers  and  an  active  worker 
in  the  State  Teachers"  Association.  For  sev- 
eral terms  he  was  the  city  recorder  of  Forest 
Grove.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  national  politics  he 
votes  with  the  Republicans,  but  in  local  matters 
supports  the  man  rather  than  the  party.  Reared 
in  the  Congregational  faith,  he  has  always  ad- 
hered to  its  doctrines  and  has  been  active  in  its 
philanthropies.  For  some  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Mathematical 
.Society.  His  marriage,  in  .San  Francisco,  in 
1885,  united  him  with  Martha  Haskell,  who  was 
born  in  North  Bloomfield,  Trumbull  county, 
(  hio,  and  received  her  education  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. They  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
nanielv :  Livia,  Haskell,  Holman,  and  William 
X..  Jr'. 

The  history  of  the  Pacific  Universit\-  dates 
1)ack  to  the  pioneer  days  in  the  colonization  of 
the  northwest.  One  of  those  who  were  identifie<I 
with  events  leading  to  its  inception  was  Mrs. 
Tabitha  MofTett  Brown,  a  widow  of  nearly-  three 
score  and  ten  years,  who  gathered  together  or- 
phaned children  of  pioneers.  When  Tualatin 
.Academy  was  organized  this  orphan  school  was 
merged  into  it,  and  thus  was  formed  the  nucleus 
out  of  which  grew  the  academy  and  college.  In 
the  work  of  the  orphanage  Mrs.  Brown  was 
aided  by  Rev.  Harvey  Clark,  who  came  to  Ore- 
gon in  1841  as  an  independent  missionary  to  the 
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Indians.  Settling  on  the  present  site  of  Forest 
Grove,  he  built  a  log  house,  where  he  and  his 
wife  for  several  terms  conducted  a  school.  Two 
hundred  acres  of  his  land  he  donated  to  the 
academy  and  later  gave  another  tract  to  pay 
teachers  engaged  in  the  work.  In  October,  1847, 
Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson  and  his  young  wife 
sailed  from  Boston  via  Cape  Horn,  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  out  by  the  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
June,  1848,  they  reached  Oregon  City.  Learn- 
ing of  the  orphan  school  at  Forest  Grove,  Dr. 
Atkinson  rode  over  from  Oregon  City  and  vis- 
ited the  school,  where  he  met  Dr.  Clark.  As  a 
result  of  this  visit  an  association  of  ministers 
met  at  Oregon  City,  September  21,  1848,  and 
passed  resolutions  to  establish  the  academy  at 
Tualatin  Plains,  afterward  known  as  Forest 
Grove.  For  five  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
academy  there  were  no  permanent  teachers  and 
but  little  progress  was  made  toward  a  perma- 
nent institution.  From  the  College  Society  Mr. 
Atkinson  obtained  a  grant  of  $600  a  year.  It 
was  also  his  good  fortune  to  meet  Sidney  Harper 
Marsh,  a  young  Vermonter,  whom  he  persuaded 
to  take  charge  of  the  school,  with  the  object  of 
developing  it  into  a  college. 

The  new  president  secured  a  charter  from  the 
state  giving  the  institution  collegiate  powers. 
After  several  years  of  the  hardest  work,  under 
trying  circumstances,  more  students  began  to 
come  and  the  institution  took  a  broader  outlook. 
In  1859  he  secured  $20,000  through  the  College 
Society  as  a  permanent  fund,  and  in  subsequent 
years  raised  additional  amounts,  about  $65,000 
in  all.  On  his  visits  east  he  secured  needed 
teachers  as  well  as  additional  money.  After  a 
faithful  service  of  twenty-five  years  he  died,  in 
February,  1879.  After  an  interval  of  a  year 
Rev.  John  R.  Herrick,  S.  T.  D.,  became  presi- 
dent, and  on  his  retirement  three  years  later 
Rev.  Jacob  F.  Ellis  was  elected  to  the  office,  serv- 
ing from  1883  until  1891.  after  which  Rev. 
Thomas  McClelland  held  the  presidency  until 
he  resigned  to  return  east  in  1900.  During  the 
latter  administration  a  building  was  erected,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000,  as  a  memorial  to  the 
first  president  of  the  institution  ;  also  the  Pear- 
sons gift  was  rendered  an  assured  fact  through 
the  efforts  of  President  McClelland.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  raising  by  him  of  $100,000  he 
received  the  following  letter  : 

"President  McClelland: 

"  I  enclose  check  for  $35,000.  T  want  you  to 
hold  this  check  until  the  iith  of  Julv  and  then 
give  it  to  your  treasurer.  The  $50,000  I  have 
now  given  you  belongs  to  the  Vermont  contin- 
gency. Atkinson  was  a  school-mate  of  mine  and 
Marsh  was  an  old  friend.     Please  give  me  a  full 


account  of  your  endowment,  so  I  can  file  it  away 
with  others.  I  ajn  pleased  with  your  work  and 
hope  you  will  keep  the  endowment  sacred.  You 
have  worked  hard  to  get  it  and  I  hope  it  will 
go  in  perpetuity  and  do  good  to  the  coming  gen- 
erations. 

"(Signed)     D.  K.  Pe.vrsons." 

The  receipt  of  this  $50,000  completed  the 
Pearsons  endowment  fund  of  $150,000  for 
Pacific  L'niversity,  and  has  enabled  the  institu- 
tion greatly  to  increase  its  advantages  and  the 
opportunities  offered  the  young  people  of  the 
northwest.  Its  location  is  admirable,  in  a  beau- 
tiful town,  free  from  saloons  and  remarkable 
for  healthful  climate.  Among  its  buildings  are 
Marsh  Memorial  hall,  with  thirteen  recitation 
rooms,  reception  room,  art  room,  and  a  chapel 
seating  several  hundred ;  Science  hall,  a  substan- 
tial two-story  structure ;  Herrick  hall,  a  four- 
story  building,  with  accommodations  for  young 
women ;  Academy  building.  Men's  Dormitory 
and  Gymnasium.  The  library  now  numbers 
more  than  twelve  thousand  volumes,  classified 
for  read}'  reference  and  open  to  all  students. 
Upon  graduates  in  the  classical  course  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred ;  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those 
completing  the  scientific  course,  and  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  upon  graduates  of  the  lit- 
erary course.  The  high  standing  of  graduates 
in  former  years  is  indicative  of  the  careful  train- 
ing given  at  the  university,  which  holds  rank, 
and  justly,  among  the  foremost  institutions  of 
the  west. 


LE\  I  STEHMAN.  For  many  years  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  profited  by  the  industry  and  gootl 
citizenship  of  different  members  of  the  Stehman 
family.  In  this  well  known  and  e.xceedingl) 
fertile  part  of  the  state  Levi  Stehman  was  born 
June  14.  1842.  his  father.  Christian  S.,  being  also 
a  native  of  Lancaster  county.  The  elder  Steh- 
man was  a  farmer  by  occupation  who  in  1848 
carried  the  family  name  and  energy  into  Sanga- 
mon countN'.  III.,  where  he  farmed  for  three  years. 
.\mbitious  of  a  still  more  prolific  field  of  activity 
he  got  together  his  possessions,  harnessed  four- 
teen yoke  of  oxen,  laid  in  a  large  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  started  on  a  six  months'  trip  across 
the  plains.  From  The  Dalles  he  came  by  river 
to  Vancouver.  Wash.,  which  city  was  reached 
in  Octol)er  of  185 1.  The  following  spring  he 
removed  to  Hollow  Prairie,  Marion  county.  Ore., 
near  Silverton.  where  he  took  up  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  and  lived  thereon  until 
1854.  A  later  home  was  in  Parkersville,  Marion 
county,  but  after  two  years  he  bought  a  farm 
near    Gervais,    and    in     iSfe    moved    tn    Salem. 
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After  one  year  in  Salem  he  moved  to  Portland, 
where  in  partnership  with  his  son  he  engaged  in 
the  wood  business  for  about  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  determined  to  return  to  farm- 
ing life  and  settled  on  land  in  Columbia  county, 
where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent,  and  where 
he  died  in  1888,  While  still  a  resident  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Stehman  married  Henrietta  Cline. 
She  came  to  Oregon  with  her  husband  but  died 
in  1852,  the  year  the  donation  claim  was  settled. 
After  her  death  Mr.  Stehman  married  a  Mrs. 
Havird,  a  widow  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1853. 
She  is  also  deceased. 

As  one  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  Levi 
Stehman  had  the  usual  advantages  and  diversions 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  farm  reared  boys,  and 
he  remained  under  the  family  roof  until  attaining 
his  twentieth  }"ear.  His  first  effort  at  an  independ- 
ent livelihood  was  as  a  miner  in  Idaho,  where 
he  lived  for  nine  years,  and  where  he  had  reason- 
able success.  He  then  rettirned  to  Marion 
county,  Ore.,  and  in  1868  married  Eliza  Hagey, 
a  native  of  IMarion  count}-,  whose  father,  Ma- 
thias,  crossed  the  plains  in  1847,  locating  in  Ma- 
rion county.  Of  the  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stehman.  James,  Etta  and  Dee  arc  all  de- 
ceased. Mr.  Stehman  has  lived  in  Clackamas 
county  since  1873,  and  now  has  a  farm  of  ninety- 
seven  acres,  located  in  Liberal.  His  first  home  in 
this  county  was  on  a  farm  four  miles  west  of 
his  present  residence,  where  he  lived  for  sixteen 
years. 

He  is  independent  in  politics,  but  has  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  school  clerk  and  di- 
rector. He  is  enterprising  and  progressive  and 
in  the  estimation  of  all  who  know  him  is  hon- 
orable and  upright  in  all  of  his  dealings. 


JOHN  T. "WILLIAMS.  The  career  of  John 
T.  Williams  offers  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
success  that  rewards  apparently  small  under- 
takings, when  the  spirit  back  of  them  is  daunt- 
less, energetic  and  hopeful.  The  bill-posting 
business,  of  which  Mr.  Williams  is  the  leading 
representative  in  Oregon,  if  not,  indeed,  in  the 
entire  northwest,  is  a  craft  which  is  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery  in  its  operations  to  most  persons. 
and  is  not  apt  to  appeal  to  them  by  reason  of  any 
suggestion  of  largeness  or  special  utility.  But 
those  engaged  in  the  business  are  of  a  different 
mind,  having  gained  wisdom  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  importance  in  the  conduct  of  almost 
all  lines  of  activity.  In  these  days  when  the  suc- 
cess of  all  departments  of  trade  and  industry 
depends  almost  absolutely  upon  scientific  adver- 
tising, bill-posting  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
productive  of  even  better  results  than  newspaper 
advertising  in  presenting  to  the  public  the  strong 
features    of    many    wares,    and    the    interesting- 


points  in  regard  to  theatrical,  operatic  and  kin- 
dred amusements.  Advertisers  of  some  classes 
have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ad- 
vertising of  this  nature,  through  its  keeping  con- 
stantly in  the  public  eye  the  meritorious  features 
of  those  things  to  which  they  desire  to  call  at- 
tention, is  by  far  the  most  remimerative.  It  is 
this  knowledge,  appreciated  in  the  earlier  days 
of  such  advertising,  that,  in  its  application,  has 
brought  to  Mr.  Williams  the  success  which  he 
has  attained. 

The  J.  T.  Williams  Bill  Posting  Company,  in 
its  substantiality  and  useftilness,  represents  an 
experience  of  many  years  on  the  part  of  its 
enterprising  president  and  manager.  Mr.  Will- 
iams began  to  post  bills  in  Portland  in  1869,  at 
which  time  his  outfit  consisted  of  a  ladder,  which 
he  carried  acrosss  his  shoulder,  a  bucket  on  his 
arm,  a  short-handled  brush  in  his  hand,  and 
paper  strung  at  his  side  in  a  bag.  There  were  a 
few  three  and  nine  sheet  boards,  and  the  enor- 
mous surfaces  which  now  glaringly  announce 
salable  commodities  were  both  unknown  and  un- 
thought  of.  So  also  were  the  numerotis  wagons 
for  carrying  materials  to  work  with,  and  the 
long-handled  brush  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  in 
length.  At  present  a  man  can  do  five  times  the 
amount  of  work  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  the  business,  and  Mr.  \^''ill- 
iams's  force  enables  him  to  cover  manv  miles  of 
boards.  At  the  present  time  the  capacity  of 
the  concern  is  over  sixteen  thousand  sheets.  In 
1898  he  organized  the  Northwest  Bill  Posting 
Company,  and  in  1901  reorganized  the  company 
and  established  the  J.  T.  Williams  Bill  Posting 
Company,  with  himself  as  assistant  manager. 
Thus  from  very  primitive  methods  and  small  be- 
ginnings has  been  evolved  an  enterprise  of  great 
proportions,  for  the  furtherance  of  all  kinds  of 
trade,  and  the  immediate  application  of  whatever 
is  new  and  of  peculiar  advantage. 

The  Williams  family  was  established  in  Amer- 
ica by  George  H.  Williams,  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  John  T.,  who  was  born  in  Wales  and 
came  to  America  as  a  lieutenant  on  a  British 
man-of-war  during  the  war  of  181 2.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  while  still  aboard  ship,  and  after 
being  released  liked  his  environments  so  well  that 
he  deserted  from  the  service  and  settled  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  where  he  married.  With  his 
brother  Alexander  he  boarded  a  ship  in  the  Amer- 
ican service,  and  later  served  on  a  vessel  in  the 
American  privateer  service,  sent  to  fight  the 
British  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  Alex- 
ander Williams  was  killed  outright  in  the  battle, 
and  the  grandfather  died  from  wounds  received 
in  the  engagement  at  the  quarantine  on  the  Miss- 
issippi, below  New  Orleans,  just  before  the  bat- 
tle of  New  Orleans.  His  son,  also  named  George 
H.,  father  of  John  T.,  was  a  wool-buyer  during 
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his  active  life,  and  so  extensive  was  his  business 
that  he  had  a  trade  covering  the  entire  United 
States,  with  headquarters  at  Holyoke,  j\Iass.  He 
Hved  to  be  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  died  in 
JNIassachusetts,  as  did  also  his  wife,  who  was 
formerly  JMary  Rogers,  born  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  and  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Rogers,  a 
whaler  who  was  lost  at  sea.  He  married  a  Miss 
Choate.  The  Rogers  family  is  a  very  old  one  in 
INIassachusetts,  and  among  those  bearing  the 
name  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolutionary  and  the 
French  and  Indian  wars.  Of  the  ten  children 
born  to  George  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  six  are  living. 
Of  these  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  the  third 
child  and  the  oldest  son.  One  son,  George,  was 
a  drummer  boy  in  the  Twenty-sixth  jMassachu- 
setts  \^olunteer  Infantry,  and  now  resides  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  Xorth  Andover,  Mass.,  Mr.  \\illiams  was 
born  November  28,  1842,  and  was  reared  prin- 
cipally in  Lawrence,  Mass.  In  his  youth  he 
started  to  learn  the  barber's  trade,  but  not  taking 
to  it  readily,  he  turned  his  attention  to  shoemak- 
ing  for  three  years.  Next  he  was  apprenticed 
as  a  color  detective  in  a  calico  mill  for  two  years, 
and  was  thus  employed  when  the  growing  dis- 
content between  the  north  and  south  culminated 
in  a  declaration  of  war.  As  a  member  of  Com- 
pany F.  Sixth  Massachusetts  Alilitia,  he  was  sent 
to  Baltimore  to  assist  in  quelling  the  riots  in 
that  city,  and  also  helped  to  guard  the  railroads 
between  Baltimore  antl  ^^'ashington.  After  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run  the  regiment  returned  to 
I\Iassachusetts,  after  nearly  four  months"  ser- 
vice. Their  return  home  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  militia  were  allowed  only  three  months  out 
of  the  state  at  any  one  time  during  the  year. 
Next  J\Ir.  Williams  volunteered  in  Companv  F, 
Twenty-sixth  Massachusetts  A'olunteer  Infantry, 
as  a  private,  and  served  in  Louisiana  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Gulf,  principallv  in  guerilla  war- 
fare and  bushwhacking.  In  1863  his  command 
joined  the  Banks  expedition  up  the  Red  river, 
and  were  afterward  sent  to  reinforce  General 
Grant  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  Later  on  the  regi- 
ment was  with  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  it  participated  in  the 
Grand  Review  at  Washington.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  reconstruction  period  the  regiment 
was  sent  to  Savannah,  after  which  it  was  mus- 
tered out  and  discharged  from  the  service.  Late  in 
the  fall  of  1865  Mr.  Williams  became  a  corporal, 
and  about  the  same  time  was  three  times  wound- 
ed at  the  battle  of  Bayou  la  Fourchc.  but  for- 
tunately received  only  flesh  wounds.  His  total 
period  of  service  was  four  years  and  nine  months, 
a  record  that  comparatively  few  of  the  veterans 
of  the  army  can  boast. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Williams  returned  to  Mass- 
achusetts and  learned  the  business  of  wool-grad- 


ing under  the  direction  of  his  father.  In  1868 
he  came  to  die  Pacific  coast,  by  way  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  locating  first  in  Linn  county, 
Ore.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  teaming 
in  eastern  Oregon,  but  in  1869  came  to  Portland, 
where  he  started  out  with  a  pail  and  brush  to 
post  bills  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  That 
he  has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful  is 
evidenced  b\^  the  fact  that,  whereas  when  he  came 
here  he  had  practically  nothing,  he  now  owns  val- 
uable city  property,  besides  a  large  farm  in 
Washington  county,  near  Beaverton,  upon  which 
all  modern  improvements  have  been  placed,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. Mr.  Williams  also  is  interested  in  mining 
and  in  the  promotion  of  various  enterprises  which 
have  to  do  with  the  general  upbuilding  of  his 
adopted  town.  He  is  a  Republican  in  national 
politics,  and  fraternally  is  associated  with  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the 
Red  Men,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  is  a  member  of  Lincoln-Garfield 
Post,  G.  A.  R.  In  religion  he  is  identified  with 
the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Williams  was  sol- 
emnized in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  during  the  war  and 
united  him  with  Josephine  Huston,  who  was 
born  in  Corinth,  Me.,  and  died  in  San  Francisco, 
leaving  a  daughter.  Mary  E.,  now  the  wife  of 
AI.  E.  Riley,  of  Portland.  His  second  wife  was 
formerly  j\Irs.  Josephine  Minnehan,  nee  Brack ; 
she  was  born  in  Missouri  and  died  in  Portland  in 
1893.  Two  children  were  born  of  this  union. 
Hazel  Annie  and  Alfrieda. 


FRANK  SCHLEGEL.  Among  the  rismg 
young  attorneys  of  the  city  of  Portland  Frank 
Schlegel  is  numbered  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent. A  native  of  Yreka,  Cal.,  Mr.  Schlegjel 
was  born  Jantiary  4.  1872.  a  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Hetwig  (Young)  Schlegel.  Nicholas  Schlegel 
was  born  near  Stuttgart,  IVussia.  His  vouth 
was  passed  in  his  native  place,  where  he  received 
a  common  school  education.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  watchmaker's  and 
keysmith's  trade.  His  attention  to  these  trades 
was,  however,  interrupted  by  his  service  in  the 
army,  four  years  being  devoted  to  the  needs  of 
his  coitntry,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  came 
to  America,  in  1850.  His  first  settlement  was 
made  in  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  reaching  there 
•via  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  river. 
Here  he  took  up  a  government  claim  and  en- 
gaged in  general  farming,  continuing  a  resident 
of  that  state  until  i860,  when  he  came  overland 
to  California.  The  trip  was  made  in  the  old  time 
"schooner"  with  ox  teams  as  the  motive  power. 
Much  trouble  was  encountered  with  tJie  Indians 
and  the  Mormnns.  who  at  that  lime  were  alxnit 
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as  bad  as  the  red  men.  One  night  while  in  the 
Mormon  country,  a  band  of  cattle  was  driven  off 
and  killed  by  Alormons,  who  were  dressed  as 
Indians.  The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Long 
Gulch,  Siski\ou  county.  Cal.,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  until  1880.  Alost  of  the  time  was  de- 
voted to  mining,  in  which  he  was  fairlv  success- 
ful. Taking  up  his  residence  in  Yreka,  Cal.,  he 
engaged  at  his  trade  and  was  also  agent  for  the 
overland  stage  route  running  between  Roseburg 
and  Reading.  This  continued  to  be  the  place  of 
residence  until  1887,  when  he  moved  to  Lake- 
view,  Ore.  This  was  the  last  move  the  family 
made  and  here  Mr.  Schlegel  made  his  home  until 
his  death.  November  6.  1901,  spending  his  last 
years  in  retirement  from  active  labor. 

His  wife,  Hetwig  (Young)  Schlegel,  was  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Hetwig  Young,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  German},  and  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1845.  They  also  settled  in 
Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Young  en- 
gaged in  farming.  He  had  but  just  become  firmly 
established  in  the  new  home,  when  he  was  called 
to  the  great  beyond,  passing  away  in  1859. 
Mrs.  Young  came  west  with  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Schlegel,  the  daughter's  marriage  to  Mr.  Schle- 
gel having  been  celebrated  about  one  year  prior 
to  the  death  of  Mr.  Young. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schlegel  were  born  the  fol- 
lowing children  :  Herman,  now  in  Alturas,  Cal., 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  wagonmaker's  and 
blacksmith's  trades ;  Louisa,  now  Mrs.  John 
Fiock,  of  Klamathon,  Cal. ;  Emma,  who  makes 
her  home  with  an  aunt  in  Yreka.  Cal. :  Amelia, 
who  became  the  wife  of  D.  J.  Wilcox,  and  resides 
at  Lakeview,  Mr.  Wilcox  being  postmaster  of  the 
town ;  Gustaf ,  also  a  resident  of  Lakeview ;  Min- 
nie, who  became  the  wife  of  John  Scott  and  lives 
at  Paisley,  Ore. ;  and  Frank,  the  personal  subject 
of  this  review,  completes  the  family.  One  child 
died  when  about  nine  months  old. 

i\Ir.  Schlegel  was  at  all  times  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  but  never  took  any  in- 
terest in  political  affairs  aside  from  casting  his 
vote.  In  religious  belief  he  had  pronounced 
views  and  might  lie  called  an  agnostic.  Mrs. 
Schlegel  is  still  living,  making  her  home  at 
Lakeview. 

As  before  stated,  Frank  Schlegel  was  born  in 
California,  where  his  youth  was  passed.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  common 
school  education,  but  at  an  early  age  he  was 
obliged  to  shift  for  himself  and  when  sixteen 
years  old  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Lakcz'icz^' 
Examiner  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printer's  trade. 
The  paper  at  that  time  was  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  S.  C.  Beach,  now  a  resident  of  Port- 
land and  e.x-county  recorder.  During  the  time 
Mr.  Schlegel  was  in  the  office,  however,  the  paper 
changed  liands,  Hon.  W.  M.  Townsend  becoming 


the  editor  and  proprietor.  Our  subject  con- 
tinued in  the  office  of  The  E.vajiiiiicr  for  five  and 
one-half  years,  being  promoted  from  the  position 
of  devil  to  foreman.  During  this  term  of  years 
Mr.  Schlegel  improved  all  his  spare  time  by 
reading  law,  as  he  had  determined  to  enter  that 
profession,  so  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  service 
in  the  printing  office  he  at  once  entered  the  state 
graded  school  of  Lakeview,  which  he  attended 
for  one  winter.  During  this  time  he  kept  up  his 
law  reading  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Judge 
Sperry,  an  attorney  of  the  town.  In  the  spring 
of  1894  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  studies 
and  entered  the  general  merchandise  store  of  F. 
M.  Miller,  with  whom  he  remained  for  about  a 
}-ear,  severing  his  connection  with  the  firm 
November  9,  1895.  All  this  time  he  had  kept  up 
his  law  reading  and  at  this  time  had  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  law.  The 
following  spring,  in  February,  he  came  to  Port- 
land and  entered  the  law  school  of  the  State 
L'niversity  and  continued  in  this  school  until 
June,  1897,  when  he  was  graduated  with  high 
honors.  The  vast  amount  of  reading  he  had  in- 
dulged in  while  in  Lakeview  enabled  him  to  go 
through  his  school  course  much  quicker  than  or- 
dinary. The  same  month  in  which  he  graduated 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon.  No  time  was  lost  as  immedi- 
ately after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  an  office  in  Portland,  where  he 
took  up  the  active  practice  of  his  profession. 
From  the  ver}'  first  he  met  with  success  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  three  months  he  had 
argued  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  and  this,  his  first  victory,  accomplished  in 
the  face  of  great  opposition  by  some  of  the  old 
and  well  known  attorneys  of  the  state,  shows 
plainly  how  well  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
profession  and  how  thoroughly  he  understood 
his  case.  In  1900  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  state  of  Nevada.  It  is  no  more  than  right 
to  say  that  Mr.  Schlegel  deserves  much  credit 
for  what  he  has  accomplished,  as  from  the  time 
he  left  home,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  has 
made  his  own  way  and  whatever  has  come  to 
him  in  the  way  of  success  is  the  result  of  his  own 
efforts.  The  money  with  which  he  paid  his  way 
through  college  was  the  savings  of  earnings  while 
in  the  printing  office  and  store. 

December  24,  1901,  Mr.  Schlegel  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Maymye  Belle,  daughter 
of  Hon.  P.  P.  Palmer  and  Mary  (Slocum) 
Palmer.  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  native  of  Delaware 
and  came  to  Oregon  in  the  early  '50s.  He  set- 
tled in  Douglas  county  and  for  a  number  of  years 
conducted  a  hotel  at  Scottsburg.  He  now  re- 
sides in  Eugene,  where  he  is  spending  his  last 
davs  in  ease  and  retirement.     Mrs.  Palmer  lived 
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to  reach  a  good  old  age.  passing  away  February 
6,  1903. 

J\lrs.  Schlegel  is  a  graduate  of  the  State 
.\ormal  School  at  Drain  and  the  Technic  Insti- 
tute of  Oakland.  For  the  past  five  years  she 
has  been  filling  the  position  of  stenographer  to 
the  Collector  of  Customs  of  the  Port  of  Port- 
land. 

In  political  matters  ]\lr.  Schlegel  is  a  conserv- 
ative Democrat,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  party,  but  has  never  had  the  time 
nor  inclination  to  seek  public  favors.  Religiously 
he  is  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Portland  and  socially  is  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge  No.  46,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  He  also 
holds  membership  with  the  Ancient  Order  United 
Workmen,  having  passed  all  the  chairs  in  the 
latter  order. 

\Miile  it  is  true'  that  our  subject  has  spent  but 
few  years  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  yet 
the  clientage  that  has  come  to  him  is  ample 
proof  of  the  position  he  has  attained  among  the 
members  of  the  Portland  bar. 


DANIEL  WARRJ-:X  WARD,  M.  D.  The 
professional  career  of  Dr.  Daniel  Warren  Ward 
has  been  a  varied  one,  and  an  extended  practi- 
cal experience  amply  justifies  the  enviable  repu- 
tation which  he  bears  in  Forest  Grove.  His 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  medical 
and  surgical  science  is  partially  due  to  heredity 
and  example,  for  his  father.  Dr.  John  W.  Ward, 
was  for  many  years  a  practicing  physician 
located  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  his  son  Daniel 
Warren,  was  born  October  9,  1845.  The  elder 
Ward  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
graduate  of  Amherst.  At  a  very  early  day  he 
became  identified  with  Iowa  before  statehood 
had  been  inaugurated,  and  was  for  some  time 
Indian  agent  at  Agency  City.  Thereafter  he 
practiced  medicine  at  Ottumwa.  Iowa,  where  his 
death  eventually  occurred.  His  wife,  Emily 
(Knight)  Ward,  also  born  in  Massachusetts,  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Daniel 
Warren  is  the  only  survivor.  Her  death  occurred 
in  Iowa. 

The  year  after  his  birth  Daniel  Warren  Ward 
was  taken  to  Iowa  by  his  parents,  and  there  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Ottumwa,  Wapello 
county,  and  at  the  College  Hill  Academy,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Fired  with  patriotic  fervor,  he 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  war  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Iowa  Infantry,  but  parental  objections 
gained  the  day,  and  two  weeks  after  being  mus- 
tered in  he  was  a  subject  of  peace  rather  than  of 
war.  Tlie  following  year  he  went  to  California 
via  Panama  on  the  Rolling  Moses,  a  craft  which 
gained  some  notoriet\-  in  its  day,  and  upon  ar- 
riving    in       San       iM-ancisco.      engaged      as      a 


clerk  in  a  drug  store.  In  1875  '^^  entered 
the  Pacific  Medical  College,  now  the  Cooper 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated from  the  four  years"  course  in  1879. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  continued  his  drug  ex- 
periences, and  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  had 
two  drug  stores  in  San  Francisco.  The  doctor's 
first  practical  experience  as  a  physician  was 
gained  during  his  two  years'  stay  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  after  which  he  came  to  Forest  Grove, 
where  he  practiced  medicine  and  served  as  Uni- 
ted States  pension  agent  until  1897.  The  glow- 
ing accounts  from  the  gold  fields  of  the  Klon- 
dike directed  the  efforts  of  Dr  Ward  from  the 
peaceful  practice  at  Forest  Grove  to  the  depriva- 
tions of  life  in  the  far  north,  and  early  in  1897 
he  started  out  over  the  Giilkat  Pass,  built 
boats  to  go  down  the  Yukon  river,  and  prac- 
ticed for  a  year  in  Dawson.  The  scarcity  of 
medicine  seriously  hampered  the  efforts  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  chemistry  and  manufacture  his  own  rem- 
edies. Notwithstanding  this  handicap,  the 
venture  proved  a  mine  of  large  proportions, 
for  after  sending  dogs  six  hundred  miles  over 
the  pass  for  the  necessary  ingredients  he  sold 
his  tincture  of  iron  for  $20  an  ounce.  Naturally, 
his  expectations  in  the  frozen  north  were  more 
than  realized,  and  in  1898  he  embarked  down  the 
Yukon  on  his  way  home.  He  was  accompanied 
to  the  gold  fields  by  his  son,  Edgar  F.,  who  be- 
came associated  with  Father  Judge  of  Saint 
Mary's  hospital,  and  had  charge  of  the  night 
shift.  After  the  death  of  Father  Judge  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  hospital,  and  was 
thus  employed  until  the  institution  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sisters.  The  year  i8q8  again 
found  Dr.  Ward  in  Forest  Grove,  and  he  has 
since  made  this  his  home. 

The  first  marriage  of  Dr.  Ward  occurred  in 
San  Francisco  in  1868  and  united  him  wUh 
Aladeline  Perry,  a  native  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  a 
daughter  of  a  prominent  attorney  of  that  place, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Commodore  Perrv.  the 
hero  of  Lake  Erie.  Mrs.  Ward,  who  died  in 
San  Frandsco,  was  the  mother  of  two  children, 
Edgar  F.  and  a  daughter.  Perry  W'ard.  who  has 
attained  considerable  prominence  as  an  actress, 
and  took  an  important  part  in  the  production  of 
Quo  ^'adis.  The  second  marriage  of  Dr.  Ward 
was  with  Josephine  P>ird.  a  wonian  of  remark- 
able beauty,  who  died  in  Forest  Grove  from  a 
surgical  operation.  Edgar  F.  Ward  was  edu- 
cated in  Hopkins  College,  California,  and  was 
for  many  years  engaged  in  the  drug  business  in 
Forest  Grove.  .As  before  mentioned,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  Klondike,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  logging  business.  He  is  frnter- 
nally  associated  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odfl   Follows,  of  which  he  is  ])nsi   noble  grand. 
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Through  his  marriage  with  Phoebe  Hemstead, 
a  native  of  England,  three  children  have  been 
born :  Josephine  Bird,  Daniel  Warren,  Jr.,  and 
Perry. 

Dr.  Ward  is  a  Democrat  in  political  affiliation, 
and  has  served  as  a  member  and  president  of 
the  city  council.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Medical  Association,  and  a  member  of 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  doctor 
is  very  popular  in  Forest  Grove,  and  has  a  prac- 
tice commensurate  with  his  profound  medical 
knowledge  and  genial,  optimistic  personality. 


BERNARD  ALBERS.  The  career  of  Ber- 
nard Albers,  president  of  the  Albers  Brothers 
Milling  Company,  proprietors  of  the  United 
States  Jvlills  of  Portland,  is  from  many  stand- 
points a  remarkable  one.  A  few  years  since  the 
occupant  of  an  obscure  position  in  a  local  feed 
mill,  he  has  risen  solely  through  his  own 
unaided  efforts  to  a  place  of  responsibility 
and  trust  in  the  industrial  world,  and  to- 
day ranks  as  one  of  the  successful  and  most 
enterprising  young  business  men  in  his  line  of 
trade  in  the  northwest.  He  likewise  is  recog- 
nized as  an  unexcelled  expert  in  the  milling 
business. 

Mr.  Albers  was  born  in  Lingen,  Germany,  in 
the  principality  of  Hanover,  March  6,  1864,  and 
is  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children  born  to  John 
Herman  and  Theresa  (Voss)  Albers,  both  also 
natives  of  Hanover.  John  Herman  Albers  was 
a  grain  merchant  in  Lingen  for  many  years.  He 
removed  to  Portland  in  1896,  and  in  this  city 
he  died  the  following  year.  His  wife,  whose 
father  was  a  miller,  died  in  her  native  land.  Be- 
sides the  subject  of  this  sketch,  several  of  the 
children  are  interested  in  the  grain  business.  Of 
these,  Henry  is  head  miller  of  the  United  States 
Mills,  and  a  director  in  the  Albers  Brothers  Mill- 
ing Company ;  William  is  in  charge  of  the  hay 
and  feed  business  of  the  concern ;  George  is 
manager  of  the  business  of  the  Seattle  Cereal 
Company ;  and  Frank  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
Cascade  Cereal  Company,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Anna, 
the  only  daughter  in  the  family,  is  the  wife  of 
Frank   Terheyden   of   Portland. 

After  graduating  from  the  gymnasium  at  Lin- 
gen, Bernard  Albers  undertook  to  familiarize 
himself  with  the  grain  business  conducted  by 
his  father;  and  the  thorough  training  received 
under  the  direction  of  this  experienced  merchant 
is  undoubtedly  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess which  has  rewarded  his  mature  efforts.  In 
1887  he  came  to  America,  and  for  two  years  was 
employed  by  the  firm  of  Hulman  &  Co.,  whole- 
sale grocers  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  In  1889  he 
removed  to  Portland,  and  for  four  years  was 
employed  in  the  feed  concern  of  Rogge  &  Storp. 


Having  by  reason  of  this  connection  established 
a  foothold  in  the  business  world  of  Portland,  he 
then,  in  1893,  inaugurated  an  independent  busi- 
ness as  head  of  the  firm  of  Albers  &  Tuke.  This 
business,  which  was  conducted  in  the  same  block 
as  the  enterprise  of  his  former  employers,  was 
begun  on  modest  lines,  and  scarcely  prophesied 
the  immense  cereal  business  done  by  the  concern 
of  which  Mr.  Albers  is  now  the  head.  The  in- 
crease in  trade  was  such  that,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  growing  demand  for 
their  products,  new  quarters  were  soon  found 
necessary.  In  1898  Mr.  Albers  built  a  com- 
modious milling  establishment  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  ]\Iain  streets;  and  in  1899  he  added 
to  his  responsibilities  by  the  purchase  of  the 
United  States  Mills,  whjch  he  has  since  utilized 
for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  oats  and  other 
cereals.  An  important  adjunct  to  this  business 
is  the  feed  and  hay  enterprise  located  on  Front 
and  Lovejoy  streets,  which  has  warehouses  and 
splendid  shipping  facilities,  including  a  dock 
having  dimensions  one  hundred  and  fifty  by  two 
hundred  and  sixty^ve  feet.  The  hay  business 
has  proved  a  source  of  large  revenue,  a  hay 
compressor  turning  out  an  average  of  one  hun- 
dred tons  per  day.  The  firm  has  the  contract 
to  supply  all  the  hay  shipped  from  Oregon  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  the  use  of  the  government 
there;  and  in  1901  it  filled  a  contract  for  thirteen 
thousand  tons  to  be  sent  to  the  islands.  The  local 
hay  establishment  is  augmented  by  a  hay  com- 
pressing plant  at  Forest  Grove,  established  by 
Mr.  Albers  in  1900.  which  has  a  capacity  of  two 
hundred  tons  of  round  bales  per  day. 

The  Albers  &  Schneider  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1895  with  Mr.  Albers  as  president  and 
manager.  The  enormous  cereal  output  which 
has  developed  under  the  capable  management 
of  the  head  of  the  concern  permits  of  shipments 
to  all  parts  of  the  east,  as  well  as  to  California, 
Arizona,  Litah,  Montana.  Idaho,  Washington. 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  The  United  States 
Mills  have  a  daily  capacity  of  two  hundred  bar- 
rels of  rolled  oats  and  one  hundred  barrels  of 
other  cereals.  The  Cascade  Cereal  Company  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  in  which  Mr.  Albers  owns  a 
controlling  interest  and  acts  as  president,  pro- 
duces one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  rolled  oats 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  barrels  of  flour 
per  day.  The  Seattle  Cereal  Company,  of  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  in  which  Mr.  Albers  also  owns  a 
controlling  interest,  has  a  capacity  of  two  hun- 
dred barrels  of  rolled  oats  per  day.  These  great 
concerns,  all  under  the  management  of  one  man 
— who,  however,  has  surrounded  himself  by 
capable  and  experienced  lieutenants — are  the 
most  extensive  producers  of  breakfast  foods  in 
the  northwest.  The  wonderful  development  of 
the  business  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albers  is 
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in  itself  a  sufficient  indication  of  his  capacity. 
Alarch  i,  1903,  the  concern  of  which  he  is  the 
head  was  re-incorporated  under  the  name  of 
Albers  Brothers  MilHng  Company. 

In  October,  1892,  Mr.  Albers  was  married  to 
Hemline  Sommer.  who  died  in  June,  1899.  leav- 
ing three  children — Agnes,  Theresa  and  Her- 
mine.  In  April,  1902,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Ida  A.  Washer,  who  was  born  in  Freeport, 
111.  Mr.  Albers  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  in  the  latter  organization  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  and  his  family  attend 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church. 

Bernard  Albers  is  a  representative  of  the  best 
citizenship  of  Portland.  He  is  a  striking  type  of 
the  thoroughly  self-made  man;  and  in  the  great 
and  growing  northwest  he  has  found  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  his  capabilities  which  prob- 
ably would  not  have  come  to  him  elsewhere. 
Other  men  have  had  the  same  opportunities,  and 
have  failed  to  make  the  best  of  tliem.  ]\Ir.  Albers, 
however,  has  had  the  forethought  and  powers  of 
discrimination  to  discern  the  possibilities  of  the 
field  into  which  he  has  thrown  all  his  best 
efifort,  and  the  result  is  the  attainment  of  a  splen- 
did measure  of  success  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  with  very  flattering  prospects  of  future 
success  still  more  noteworthy. 


MRS.  MINERVA  C.  BOWLES  is  a  well- 
known  resident  of  Portland,  where  she  owns  a 
good  home  and  in  addition  has  valuable  property 
interests  elsewhere  in  the  state.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  Andrew  Wilson,  who  was  a 
native  of  \'irginia,  born  in  the  year  1815.  In 
early  life  he  removed  from  the  Old  Dominion 
to  J\Iissouri,  becoming  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Boone  county,  that  state.  There  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Switzler  Log- 
don,  whom  he  later  made  his  wife.  She  was 
born  in  1817  and  was  also  a  native  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  but  the  marriage  of  the  young  couple 
was  celebrated  in  Missouri.  They  afterward 
removed  to  Saline  county,  that  state,  where  they 
remained  for  a  short  time,  when,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  they  came  to  Oregon. 

General  Wilson  was  fitting  himself  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  thus  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  He  was  an  only  son,  and  he 
had  moderate  financial  resources  at  his  command. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  a  gentleman  of 
scholarly  attainments,  whose  influence  was  widely 
felt  for  good.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that 
the  members  of  the  Wilson  and  Switzler  families 
established  homes  in  the  northwest.  They  jour- 
neyed overland  with  a  wagon  train  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  and  it  re- 
quired the  entire  time   from  .\])ril  until  October, 


1845,  tu  reach  their  destination.  The  party 
started  with  a  large  amount  of  stock  and  mod- 
erate means,  and  at  length  reached  The  Dalles, 
whence  they  started  in  Indian  canoes  for  Port- 
land, but  were  swamped  below  the  Cascades  and 
spent  the  first  winter  in  St.  Johns.  The  Wilson 
and  Switzler  families  located  claims  side  by  side 
General  Wilson,  with  remarkable  foresight  and 
business  capacity,  purchased  large  bateau.x  and 
transported  people  down  the  river.  He  also 
raised  a  great  deal  of  stock  and  likewise  pur- 
chased considerable,  and  in  order  to  feed  his 
animals  he  cut  large  amounts  of  wild  hay.  In 
1848  ]\Ir.  Wilson  went  to  the  mines  amid  the 
mountains  of  California  and  was  there  stricken 
with  the  fever,  dying  in  1849.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  cross  the  mountains  into  the  mining 
country,  and  his  efforts  were  noticeably  felt  in 
behalf  of  the  general  improvement  and  progress 
of  this  Pacific  coast  district.  After  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  father,  the  mother  remained 
with  her  family  until  1852.  Unto  them  had  been 
born  four  children,  who  reached  years  of  ma- 
turity, namely:  Mrs.  Bowles;  John  G..  who  is 
a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  is 
now  living;  James  H.,  a  farmer  of  the  Walla 
Walla  valley,  and  Sarah,  who  was  born  in  Ore- 
gon and  became  the  wife  of  A.  M.  Brown,  and 
died  in  Vancouver,  Wash.,  in  1880.  General 
Wilson  was  a  young  man  of  marked  capability, 
well  fitted  to  cope  with  the  condition  of  pioneer 
life,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  early  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  the  country  were 
far-reaching  and  beneficial.  He  left  the  impress 
of  his  individuality  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
state,  and  the  community  in  this  part  of  Oregon 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  him  for  what  he 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  He  became  quite 
well-to-do  and  left  considerable  property.  This 
includes  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  the 
original  tract  taken  up  by  the  father,  and  which 
is  now  a  dairy  farm. 

Mrs.  Minerva  C.  Bowles  was  born  in  Saline 
cotmty.  Mo.,  October  30,  1841,  and  was  there- 
fore only  three  and  a  half  years  of  age  when 
her  parents  crossed  the  plains  to  the  northwest, 
yet  she  well  remembers  a  heavy  hail  storm  which 
occurred  at  that  time  and  which  greatly  fright- 
ened the  people  in  the  wagon  train.  The  animals 
also  became  desperate,  and  the  men  had  to  put 
ropes  in  the  horns  of  the  oxen  in  order  to  hold 
them  back  and  keep  them  from  stampeding. 
Mrs.  Piowles  was  educated  in  this  state,  becom- 
ing a  student  in  the  Portland  Academy.  She 
remained  with  her  parents  and  grandparents 
until  their  respective  deaths,  and  then  went  to 
live  with  her  uncles,  with  whom  she  remained 
until  .\ugust  8.  1861.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Jesse  T. 
Bowles,  who  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Oregon  of 
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1852.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Revolutionary  war  and  served  under 
General  Washington.  The  old  musket  which  he 
used  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bowles  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Bowles  was  born  in  St.  Charles 
county,  Mo.,  in  1830,  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father was  John  McKay,  a  Scotchman,  who 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  America  and  became  a 
stirveyor  in  this  country,  accumulating  consid- 
erable wealth  through  his  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  built  the  first  brick  residence  in  St. 
Louis.  Jesse  T.  Bowles  was  educated  in  Mont- 
gomery county.  Mo.,  where  he  attended  college. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  first  came  to  the  coast. 
He  afterward  returned  to  the  east,  but  again 
crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  and  after  his  marriage 
followed  farming.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  and  a  man  of  progressive  ideas, 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  everything  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  and  substantial  develop- 
ment of  his  community.  He  secured  a  claim 
located  in  the  macadam  road  and  now  forming  a 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

Unto  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowles  were  born  four 
children,  who  reached  years  of  maturity:  Charles 
D.,  born  in  1864,  and  now  an  attorney  at  Van- 
couver, was  educated  at  the  Eugene  State  Uni- 
versity and  read  law  at  Portland  and  in  Salem, 
Ore.  He  married  Almeda  Thompson,  of  Albany, 
Ore.,  in  1889,  and  by  his  marriage  has  three 
sons:  Jesse  C,  Ward  R.  and  Nelson  C.  John 
Bowles,  born  in  1862,  was  educated  in  Eugene, 
Ore.,  and  died  in  1882.  Annie  J.,  born  in  1867, 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  N.  Johnson,  a  son 
of  A.  H.  Johnson,  one  of  the  honored  pioneer 
settlers  of  this  state.  She  has  five  daixghters 
and  one  son,  namely :  Bertie  C.  Annie  M.,  Isa- 
belle,  Carrie  N.,  Alleyne  and  Charles  N.  The 
Johnson  family  reside  at  Forest  Grove,  where 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a  farmer.  Joseph  R.  Bowles, 
born  in  October,  1869,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  in  Portland.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  school  of  that  city  and  married 
Bernice  Washburne   of  Portland. 

After  living  for  some  time  upon  the  home  farm 
of  General  Wilson,  the  Bowles  family  removed 
to  Vancouver,  and  in  1883  their  present  home  in 
Portland  was  erected  upon  land  purchased  by 
Mr.  Bowles.  Many  changes  have  occurred  since 
they  arrived  here.  They  now  rent  the  home  farm, 
to  which  they  have  added  from  time  to  time, 
until  it  now  comprises  four  hundred  and  twentv 
acres  of  valuable  land,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  family  property  comprises  twelve  acres  of 
land  near  Mount  Taber.  Mrs.  Bowles  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pioneers  Association  of  Oregon  and 
also  of  the  Episcopal   Church.     She  is  a  most 


estimable  lady,  who  has  a  wide  acquaintance  in 
the  state,  and  certainly  deserves  mention  in  this 
volume. 


JOHN  SWITZLER.  No  history  of  Oregon 
would  be  complete  without  the  record  of  John 
Switzler,  who,  through  pioneer  times,  was  an 
active  and  important  factor  in  the  work  of  de- 
velopment and  progress,  and  whose  labors 
proved  an  excellent  foundation  upon  which  to 
build  the  later  development  of  the  state.  He 
was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  in  1776,  and  with 
his  parents  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1788.  His  natal  year  was  that  in 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  writ- 
ten, and  it  was  only  five  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  that  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  new  world,  the  family  settling  in 
Virginia.  They  came  originally  from  Switzer- 
land, and  there  is  probably  not  another  family  of 
the  same  name  in  all  the  world,  those  who  bear 
this  cognomen  being  closely  related.  John 
Switzler  had  obtained  his  education  in  Germany, 
and  in  early  life  he  embarked  in  merchandising. 
Removing  westward  to  Missouri,  he  established 
a  business  of  that  character,  but  through  going 
security  for  others  he  brotight  on  failure  in  his 
own  business.  He  then  determined  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  far  west,  and  in  1845,  with  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  he  made  the  overland  journey 
to  Oregon,  traveling  for  six  months,  during 
which  time  many  hardships  and  trials  were  en- 
dured by  the  party.  Mr.  Switzler  came  with 
the  intention  of  locating  a  donation  claim,  and 
on  reaching  his  destination  he  secured  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land  where  the  ferry  to 
Vancouver  is  now  located.  His  first  house  was 
of  logs,  but  soon  a  better  house  was  erected. 
He  established  a  ferry  in  1846  and  operated  it 
for  ten  years,  or  until  his  death.  It  was  known 
as  Switzler  ferry  and  became  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  transfer  business  at  an  early  day ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  first  ferry  operated  on  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  at  his  death  his  son  succeeded  him 
in  the  business,  conducting  the  ferry  until  they 
sold  out  to  Air.  Knott,  who  was  the  proprietor 
until  the  ferry  was  purchased  by  the  railroad 
company. 

In  1848,  when  the  L^nited  States  troops  were 
sent  to  Oregon,  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
the  supplies  for  the  army,  and  Mr.  Switzler  and 
General  Wilson,  his  son-in-law,  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  troops,  and  through  their  sales  be- 
came well-to-do.  They  purchased  all  of  the 
cattle  that  emigrants  wanted  to  sell,  being  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  them,  and  thus,  through 
the  raising  of  stock,  they  were  enabled  to  supply 
the  troops  and  other  customers  with  fresh  meats. 
Not  only  with  early  business  interests  was  Mr. 
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Switzler  acti\-el}-  connected,  but  also  with  many 
other  affairs  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  this  coinmunity.  His 
aid  and  co-operation  were  never  sought  in  vain 
in  behalf  of  measures  for  the  general  good,  and 
along  many  lines  his  efforts  proved  of  a  most 
helpful   character. 

Mr.  Switzler  was  twice  married.  He  first 
married  Elizabeth  Lee,  and  unto  them  were  born 
three  children :  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Mr.  ]\Iitchell  and  went  to  Te.xas,  where  her 
death  occurred ;  Greenville,  who  died  in  Mis- 
souri, and  Sarah,  who  became  the  wife  of  Gen- 
eral Wilson  and  died  in  Oregon.  !vlrs.  Switzler 
passed  away  in  X'irginia  and  Mr.  Switzler  then 
took  his  children  to  Missouri  to  be  cared  for  by 
a  relative  there.  In  that  state  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, his  second  union  being  with  Maria  Robin- 
son. By  this  marriage  there  were  six  children : 
Joseph,  a  farmer,  who  died  in  Oregon  in  1869, 
leaving  six  children,  of  whom  three  were  sons ; 
Jehu,  a  stock  dealer  of  Umatilla,  who  has  one 
daughter ;  William,  a  merchant,  who  died  in 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  leaving  three  children,  Edwin 
and  two  daughters ;  Cynthia  C,  who  became  the 
wife  of  W.  Nye  and  died  in  1881  about  a  mile 
north  of  Vancouver,  leaving  seven  children,  two 
sons  and  five  daughters ;  John,  a  stockman  living 
in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  who  has  one  son  and 
three  daughters ;  Harriet,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Adam  Nye,  of  Pendleton,  and  has  two  daughters 
and  two  sons.  In  1850  the  mother  of  these 
children  passed  away  and  was  buried  on  the  old 
homestead  farm.  At  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Wilson.  ^Ir.  Switzler  took  her  children  to 
his  own  home  and  reared  and  educated  them, 
they  becoming  students  in  the  early  schools  of 
Portland.  He  was  appointed  executor  of  the 
estate  of  General  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  at  his 
death  Jehu  Switzler  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  John  Switzler  built  a  schoolhouse  on  his 
land  and  hired  a  teacher  to  instruct  his  children 
and  grandchildren.  He  was  very  liberal  in  his 
donations  to  the  public  interests  of  general  im- 
portance. Both  he  and  General  Wilson,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  business,  greatly 
assisted  the  needy  emigrants,  and  they  always 
made  it  a  point  to  find  good  homes  for  the  orphan 
girls  who  came  to  this  coast.  The  .Switzlers' 
household  was  a  very  hospitable  one.  and  in  it 
there  was  exemplified  the  true  pioneer  spirit 
which  makes  all  welcome.  Although  pioneer 
conditions  existed  on  every  hand.  ATr.  Switzler 
courageously  faced  the  situation,  overcame  the 
hardships  and  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
His  labors  proved  of  benefit  to  his  communitv 
as  well  as  to  himself,  and  his  name  should  be 
cnduringly  inscrilicd  tipnn  the  pages  of  Oregon's 
pioneer  historx, 


JOHN  POWELL.  There  is  nothing  in  life 
so  greatly  to  be  desired  as  an  upright  character. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  so  valuable  as 
an  honored  name.  The  wealth  which  one  leaves 
behind  becomes  the  property  of  others,  but  an 
untarnished  name  and  good  deeds  remain  as  the 
monument  which  keeps  his  memory  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends.  The  record  of  John  Powell 
is  one  which  his  descendants  have  every  reason 
to  be  proud   of. 

"His  life  was  noble,  and  the  elements  so  mi.xed 
in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all 
the  world,  'This  was  a  man.'  " 

John  Powell,  who  died  in  Portland,  April  26, 
1899,  was  born  in  Pike  county,  Ky.,  May  28, 
1823,  and  came  of  Welch  ancestry.  His  paternal 
grandfather,  Cader  Powell,  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  while  Allen  Powell,  his 
father,  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  southern  fam- 
ilies, being  a  native  of  Virginia.  Both  the  parents 
of  our  subject  died  in  Kentucky,  and  the  children 
were  thus  early  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
There  was  a  family  of  five  sons  and  a  daughter 
that  came  to  the  northwest.  May  10,  1847,  the 
brothers  started  across  the  plains,  on  that  day 
crossing  the  boundary  line  of  ]\Iissouri  and  ulti- 
mately arriving  at  Portland,  Ore.  Of  these  chil- 
dren we  mention  the  following :  David,  who 
was  married  in  ^Missouri,  died  on  his  ranch  on 
the  Columbia  river  in  1888,  leaving  a  family,  who 
still  reside  upon  the  home  farm ;  James,  who  was 
married  in  Missouri,  died  in  East  Portland  in 
1896,  leaving  a  wife  and  children;  Jackson,  who 
died  in  1890,  also  left  a  family;  William  died 
amid  the  Blue  JNIountains  while  crossing  the 
plains ;  John  is  the  next  son  of  the  family,  and 
the  daughter,  Jane,  became  the  wife  of  a  Mr. 
Pugh,  and  died  at  Mount  Tabor.  The  long  jour- 
ne\'  across  the  crountry  over  the  stretches  of 
hot  sand  and  through  the  mountain  passes  was 
at  length  accomplished  in  safety.  The  party 
(lid  not  suft'er  from  cholera  nor  were  they  trou- 
bled with  the  Indians,  but  they  were  ill  of  fever 
and  measles,  and,  as  before  stated,  one  of  the 
brothers  died  on  the  trip.  The  others,  however, 
at  length  reached  The  Dalles,  where  they  went 
into  camp  and  there  cut  down  trees  with  which 
tn  make  a  raft.  In  this  they  proceeded  down 
the  river  to  Portland. 

John  Powell,  whose  name  introduces  this  re- 
\iew.  had  pursued  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  had  engaged  in  teaching  in  Missouri 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  emigration  westward. 
He  joined  his  brothers,  however,  when  they  were 
preparing  to  start  for  Oregon,  and  the  little 
party  was  among  the  vanguard  of  the  great  army 
of  emigrants  who  afterward  crossed  the  plains 
to  this  section  of  the  country.  Mr.  Powell's  first 
work  in  Oregon  was  cutting  logs.  He  soon  after- 
ward, however,  purchased  a  squatter's   right  of 
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three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  located  about 
six  miles  from  Portland,  on  the  Columbia  river. 
On  the  place  was  a  log  cabin,  and  two  acres  of 
the  land  had  been  cleared  and  sown  to  wheat. 
In  1848  gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and 
]\Ir.  Powell  wefit  to  the  mines  on  both  the 
Feather  and  American  rivers,  but  being  taken 
ill,  he  returned  to  Oregon.  The  next  summer, 
however,  he  started  again  for  California,  but 
met  his  brothers  returning  and  came  back  with 
them.  In  1850  they  once  more  made  the  trip  to 
the  Golden  state  and  spent  a  year  in  placer  min- 
ing, meeting  with  moclerate  success.  They  then 
returned  to  Oregon,  where  Mr.  Powell  began 
farming,  locating  a  grant  of  land  seven  miles 
from  Portland  on  the  Columbia  river.  He  at 
once  went  to  work  to  make  a  home,  and  in  his 
farming  operations  he  prospered. 

December  20,  1852.  occurred  the  marriage  of 
John  Powell  and  Miss  Martha  Milliorn,  who  was 
born  in  Virginia,  and  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Milliorn,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
early  life,  however,  he  removed  to  the  ( Md  Do- 
minion, where  he  was  married,  and  afterward 
became  a  resident  of  Missouri,  settling  near  In- 
dependence. He  was  a  wagon-maker  by  trade, 
and  for  some  time  followed  that  pursuit.  In 
1852  he  came  with  his  wife  and  nine  children 
to  ( )rcgon,  arriving  after  a  six  months'  trip. 
Cholera  broke  out  in  the  train  with  which  the 
part}-  traveled,  and  some  of  the  family  were 
carried  off  by  the  dread  disease.  Mr.  Milliorn, 
however,  lived  for  some  time  as  an  active,  hon- 
ored and  respected  citizen  in  this  state,  and  at 
length  died  in  Junction  City,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six years.  His  wife  had  died  two  j'ears 
previously,  when  about  seventy  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Milliorn  was  a  free-hearted,  jovial  man  of 
kindly  spirit,  of  strong  purpose  and  of  unfal- 
tering honor.  He  was  never  an  aspirant  for  office, 
but  he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  in 
support  of  all  measures  calculated  to  prove  of 
permanent  benefit  to  the  community.  He  held 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  wa.'-  one  of  its  early  organizers  in  Lane 
cotmty.  In  his  business  affairs  he  prospered,  be- 
coming well-to-do,  and  he  made  a  division  of 
his  property  before  his  death.  Of  the  children 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milliorn  we  mention  the 
following :  Thomas  A.,  who  was  a  pioneer  of 
California,  preceded  the  family  to  the  west,  and 
is  now  a  resident  of  Junction  City,  Ore. ;  Cath- 
erine, who  married  E.  Ray.  is  now  deceased ; 
Sarah,  who  married  a  Mr.  Myrtle,  is  also  de- 
ceased ;  Martha  A.  is  the  widow  of  John  Powell : 
William  H.  is  living  in  Crook  county.  Ore. ;  John 
died  soon  after  arriving  in  Oregon ;  James  is  a 
resident  of  Junction  City,  Ore. :  Mary  is  the  de- 
ceased wife  of  William  Pickett :  Eugenia  is  the 
wife  of  J.  Hoffman,  a  resident  of  Eugene,  Ore., 


and  Helen  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Hoffman,  of 
Eugene,  a  brother  of  her  sister's  husband. 

After  their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powell 
remained  upon  his  farm,  and  there  eight  chil- 
dren were  born  unto  them :  William  Franklin, 
who  still  resides  on  the  old  home  place,  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  family ;  Sarah,  who  is  the  wife 
of  James  Stott,  is  living  in  East  Portland ;  T. 
Cader,  a  resident  of  Portland,  is  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business ;  Fannie  became  the 
wife  of  William  Gilson  and  died  in  East  Port- 
land ;  S.  Douglas  makes  his  home  on  a  farm  in 
the  Mehalem  valley ;  Rosa  is  the  wife  of  Carl 
Brandes,  hy  whom  she  has  two  children,  and 
they  reside  with  her  mother ;  Irene  became  the 
wife  of  John  Sewell,  and  died  in  Portland,  leav- 
ing one  child,  Xorns,  and  the  other  member 
of  the  Powell  family  died  in  infancy.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Powell  resided  upon  his  home  farm, 
but  ultimately  removed  to  Portland  in  order  to 
provide  his  younger  children  with  better  educa- 
tional privileges.  Cader  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  of  Eugene,  and  Rosa  of  St. 
Mary's  Academy,  while  Irene  is  a  graduate  of 
the  east  side  high  school  of  Portland. 

In  1883  Mr.  Powell  purchased  the  home  now 
occupied  by  his  widow.  He  was  ever  devoted 
to  his  family,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
promote  their  happiness  and  enhance  their  wel- 
fare. In  his  business  affairs  he  prospered,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  owner  of  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  valuable  land,  which  en- 
abled him  to  leave  his  wife  and  children  in  very 
comfortable  circumstances.  Prior  to  the  war 
^Ir.  Powell  was  a  Douglas  Democrat,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  inauguration  of  hostilities  between 
the  north  and  the  south  he  joined  the  Union 
party,  and  was  ever  afterward  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  Republican  principles.  At  the  time  of 
the  war  he  was  very  active  in  support  of  the 
Union  cause,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to 
promote  its  success.  During  the  Indian  war  in 
Oregon  he  was  a  member  of  the  Home  V'olun- 
teers,  organized  to  protect  the  settlers  in  the 
valley.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  '60s  Mr.  Powell 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  casting  his  vote  for  the 
amendment  declaring  that  slavery  should  not 
exist  in  the  state.  He  never  joined  any  fra- 
ternal organization,  but  was  a  consistent,  help- 
ful and  generous  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Mr.  Powell  was,  indeed,  a  self- 
made  man.  He  started  out  in  life  on  his  own 
account  when  only  seven  years  of  age,  being  left 
an  orphan  at  that  time.  He  was  also  self-edu- 
cated. He  worked  his  way  to  Oregon  by  driv- 
ing a  team  and  looking  after  the  stock.  He  was 
always  quick  to  note  an  opportunity  and  to  im- 
prove it,  and  thus,  as  the  years  advanced,  he 
prospered.     His    business     methods     were    ever 
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honorable  and  straiglitforward,  and  he  was  never 
known  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  business  relations.  His 
last  years  were  spent  in  honorable  retirement 
in  Portland,  where  he  located  in  1883,  living 
there  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  sixteen  ^ears 
later.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of 
the  Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon.  In  the  sum- 
mary of  his  life  we  not  his  loyalty  in  citizenship, 
his  honor  in  business,  his  fidelity  to  friendship 
and  his  devotion  to  his  family.  These,  perhaps, 
were  the  salient  traits  of  his  character,  and  made 
him  a  man  honored  among  men. 


HON.  THOMAS  H.  TONGUE.  Among 
the  men  of  the  present  generation  who  have  con- 
ferred honor  and  dignity  upon  the  state  which 
has  honored  them,  was  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Tongue  of  Hillsboro.  During  his  life-time  he 
was  one  of  the  most  promifient  members  of  the 
Oregon  bar,  and  he  left  the  impress  of  his  in- 
dividuality most  clearly  defined.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  representing  the  First  Ore- 
gon district  in  Congress,  in  which  great  body 
he  was  regarded  as  a  most  influential,  patriotic 
and  broad-minded  man  of  affairs 

Mr.  Tongue  was  a  native  of  England,  having 
been  born  in  Lincolnshire,  June  23,  1844.  He 
the  only  child  born  to  Anthony  and  Rebecca 
Lawson  Tongue.  In  the  year  1859,  when  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  he  left  England  with  his 
parents  for  Washington  county,  Ore.,  his  late 
home,  where  an  uncle,  Thomas  Otchin,  had  lived 
since  1842.  The  family  took  steamer  from  Liv- 
erpool, and  remained  with  the  ship  (which 
touched  at  Quebec  and  New  York)  until  it 
reached  Panama.  From  there  they  came  direct 
to  Portland,  not  stopping  in  San  Francisco  longer 
than  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded.  For 
a  year  Mr.  Tongue  worked  upon  his  uncle's  farm 
and  then  upon  the  one  which  his  father  had  pur- 
chased ;  in  the  meantime  attending  the  district 
school  when  opportunity  offered.  Anxious  for 
better  advantages,  he  later  entered  Tualatin 
Academy,  and  finally,  in  1868,  graduated  from 
Pacific  LIni versify  with  high  honors,  having 
made  his  way  entirely  alone,  unaided  either  by 
money  or  influence  other  than  that  of  his  own 
personality.  Upon  graduating  he  entered  the 
office  of  Hon.  W.  D.  Hare,  in  Hillsboro,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1870,  immediately 
began  the  active  practice  of  the  law.  Success 
soon  crowned  his  efforts,  because  his  intellectual 
equipment  was  unusually  strong,  he  having  been 
a  close  and  earnest  student  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law.  Nature  endowed  him 
with  a  strong  and  vigorous  mentality,  and  he 
possessed    that   persistent    energy    and    close    ap- 


plication, without  which  there  is  no  success. 
Along  with  those  qualities  indispensable  to  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer — a  keen,  rapid,  logical  mind,  plus 
the  business  sense  and  a  greedy  capacity  for 
earnest  labor,  he  brought  to  the  starting  point 
of  his  legal  career  certain  rare  gifts,  eloquence 
of  language  and  a  strong  and  charming  person- 
ality. His  advancement  was  rapid  and  continu- 
ous and  it  was  not  long  before  his  intellectual 
gifts  and  his  erudition  caused  him  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  his  chosen  calling,  in  the 
Willamette  valley.  From  the  beginning  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  politics,  but  steadily  refused 
office  until  1888,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate,  where  he  served  until  1892.  Li  that 
body  he  was  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee 
and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage 
of  a  number  of  measures  of  vital  importance  to 
the  commonwealth,  including  the  Compulsory 
Educational  bill,  and  a  bill  creating  a  committee 
to  appoint  a  .State  \'eterinarian  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  contagious  diseases  among  domestic  ani- 
mals. He  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  annulling 
the  previous  law  providing  that  a  married 
woman  should  acknowledge  a  deed  separate  from 
that  given  by  her  husband :  also  the  so-called 
"Law  of  Inheritance,"  placing  the  husband  and 
wife  on  the  same  legal  footing  in  matters  of  in- 
heritance where  there  are  no  children.  Other 
important  legislative  measures  owe  their  origin 
or  passage  to  i\Ir.  Tongue's  efforts,  and  the  state 
of  (Oregon  acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  him 
for  his  various  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

In  1896  Mr.  Tongue  was  elected  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket  to  represent  the  First  District  of 
Oregon  in  Congress,  receiving  a  plurality  of 
sixty-four  votes.  No  higher  testimonial  to  his 
capable  and  high-minded  public  service  can  be 
given  than  by  the  statement  that  in  1898  he  was 
re-elected  by  a  plurality  of  two  thousand  votes, 
in  1900  by  a  plurality  of  three  thousand  and 
nineteen  votes,  while  in  1902  he  received  the 
splendid  and  unparalleled  plurality  of  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  votes.  During 
his  first  session  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  of  Arid  Lands,  and  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture.  During  the  second 
and  third  sessions  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  of  .\rid  Lands,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
He  had  been  in  congress  but  one  term  when 
Speaker  Reed  said  of  him,  'T  regard  Mr.  Tongue 
as  one  of  the  ten  most  able  men  in  all  congress." 
In  1902  he  aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
first  irrigation  bill  passed  by  congress,  and 
through  his  instrumentality  the  Indian  War 
\'eteran  bill  was  passed  in  the  session  of  1901- 
02,  and  large  appropriations  for  the  Columbia 
river,  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill,  which  pro- 
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vided  for  the  openinp;'  of  that  river  from  its 
mouth  to  the  head  of  navigation  at  Snake  river. 

Mr.  Tongue  found  relaxation  from  the  ar- 
duous cares  of  statesmanship  and  his  legal  prac- 
tice in  the  supervision  of  his  extensive  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Washington  county.  He  owned 
several  very  valualjle  farms  and  was  largely  en- 
gaged in  raising  live  stock,  including  standard 
hred  horses  and  Ayrshire  cattle.  He  was  award- 
ed numerous  prizes  on  his  stock  at  state  fairs, 
for  several  years  carrying  oiif  nearly  all  of  the 
prizes  offered  on  Ayrshire  cattle.  A  number  of 
his  horses,  which  after  his  death  were  sold  at 
auction  at  high  prices,  have  splendid  records  on 
the  track.  He  was  very  fond  of  fine  stock  of  all 
kinds  and  took  a  just  and  commendable  pride  in 
those  to  be  found  upon  his  farms. 

In  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  on  December  25,  1868,  Mr. 
Tongue  was  united  in  marriage  to  Emily  M. 
Eagleton,  a  native  of  Indiana,  who  came  to  Ore- 
gon with  her  parents,  George  Eagleton  and  Mary 
Elliot  Eagleton,  in  i860.  Seven  children  were 
born  of  this  union :  Mrs.  Edith  Reames,  of 
Jacksonville,  Ore,  a  graduate  of  Pacific  Univer- 
sity, whose  husband,  A.  E.  Reames,  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  party  to  succeed  Mr. 
Tongue  in  congress  at  the  special  election  held 
in  June,  1903  ;  E.  B.  Tongue,  who  is  deputy  dis- 
trict attorney,  now  engaged  in  practice  in  Hills- 
boro :  Thomas  H.,  Jr.,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  Columbian  Law  School  with  the  class  of 
1903  ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Freeman  of  Portland,  Ore. ; 
Mary  G. :  Bertha  R. ;  and  Florence. 

Mr.  Tongue  was  made  a  Mason  in  Tuality 
Lodge  No.  21,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  which  he  was  a 
past  master ;  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  in  Portland,  and  in  1888  served  as  orator 
in  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  belonged  both  to  the 
lodge  and  encampment  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and 
was  a  past  chief  patriarch  in  the  latter.  He  was 
also  connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Patrons  of  Husbandry.  His  religious  faith  was 
indicated  by  his  membership  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  A  recognized  leader  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Republican  party  in  Oregon,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Republican  state  committee  and  was 
its  secretary ;  he  attended  the  state  conven- 
tions serving  as  chairman  on  two  occasions ;  and 
for  two  years  was  president  of  the  Young  Men's 
State  Republican  Club.  His  opinions  ahva>s 
carried  great  weight  in  the  counsels  of  his  party, 
and  his  influence  was  felt  even  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  his  state.  His  was  a  sturdy  character 
and  a  stalwart  patriotism,  and  having  a  strong 
attachment  for  our  free  institutions  he  was  ever 
willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  their 
preservation.  He  commanded  the  respect  of 
members  of  congress  of  both  parties,  and  both 
there  and  at  home,  where  he  was  best  known,  he 


inspired  personal  friendships  of  unusual  strength, 
and  all  who  knew  him  had  the  highest  admiration 
for  his  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

In  the  midst  of  his  active  and  highly  useful 
life  this  big-hearted  and  unselfish  man  of  affairs 
was  called  from  his  labors  by  the  hand  of  death, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  December  11,  1903. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  Hillsboro  under  the 
escort  of  a  congressional  committee,  composed 
of  Hon.  M.  A.  "Moody  of  Oregon ;  Roswell  P. 
Bishop  of  Michigan ;  John  D.  Bellamy  of  North 
Carolina  :  J.  E.  Ransdell  of  Louisiana  ;  James  H. 
Davidson  of  \\'isconsin,  and  J.  C.  Needham  of 
California. 

Speaker  Henderson  said,  in  speaking  of  his 
death,  "Mr.  Tongue  has  been  one  of  the  strong, 
earnest  legislators  since  he  has  been  in  congress. 
No  man  could  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  his  state.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
firmness  and  great  wisdom  in  managing  the  mat- 
ters that  he  had  in  charge,  or  that  he  felt  an  in- 
terest in.  He  has  got  through  legislation  that 
few  other  men  could  have  passed.  *  *  * 
His  state  and  his  country  have  lost  a  man  grow- 
ing in  usefulness  and  in  power."  Of  his  labors 
for  Oregon  a  "'special"  to  the  Oregoniaii,  from 
Washintgon,  said:  "It  seems  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  his  colleagues  that  he 
leaves  an  exceptionally  creditable  record  behind 
him.  In  his  entire  career  his  most  difficult  ac- 
complishment was  the  passage  of  the  Indian 
War  Veteran  bill,  a  measure  for  which  he  labored 
five  full  years,  before  success  crowned  his  efforts  ; 
and  just  at  the  time  when  his  aged  constituents 
are  about  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  labors  he  un- 
expectedly precedes  them  across  the  river.  A 
similar  coincidence  is  the  monument  that  will 
stand  to  his  memory  at  Salem,  the  new  public 
building  which  is  just  about  to  be  completed. 
Again,  those  who  in  the  future  visit  Crater  Lake 
National  Park  will  remember  that  that  beautiful 
spot  was  segregated  and  preserved  for  them 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  ]\Ir.  Tongue.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  detail  the  great 
good  he  has  done  for  his  state  as  a  member  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  committee,  and  it  was  due 
largely  to  his  personal  insistence  that  an  open 
river  has  been  assured  at  the  Dalles  and  a  per- 
manent deep  channel  insured  for  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia.  *  "  '''  Then,  too.  must  be  re- 
called the  work  that  Mr.  Tongue  did  as  chairman 
of  the  irrigation  committee  that  reported  and 
passed  the  famous  government  reclamation  act 
of  the  last  session." 

On  Sunday.  February  22,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives assembled  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  die  life  and  character  of 
Mr.  Tongue,  and  eulogies  were  delivered  by 
twelve  of  his  fellow-representatives:  Hon.  Theo- 
dore E.  Burton.  Hon.  Roswell  P.   Bishop.  Hon. 
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Stephen  M.  Sparknian,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell. 
Hon.  James  H.  Davidson,  Hon.  Walter  Reeves. 
Hon.  GeorQc  P.  Lawrence.  Hon.  J.  C.  Xeedhani, 
Hon.  J.  D^  Bellamy.  Hon.  B.  B.  Dovener,  Hon. 
F.  L.  Coombs,  and  Hon.  Francis  W.  Cushman. 

The  editors  of  this  work  have  deemed  it  but 
just  to  make  a  permanent  record  of  the  following- 
tribute  from  Representative  Burton,  who  was 
closely  associated  with  ]\Ir.  Tongue  and  who — 
with  the  exception  of  Speaker  Henderson,  his 
most  intimate  friend — had  learned  to  appreciate 
him  thoroughly : 

"No  death  was  more  sudden  or  unexpected 
than  that  of  Thomas  H.  Tongue.  In  the  eve- 
ning he  was  conversing  pleasantly  with  his  son 
and"  with  his  daughter.  On  the  morrow  he  was 
cold  in  death.  Swiftly  following  constant  mes- 
sages of  love  and  of  hope  to  his  father  and 
mother,  his  wife  and  children  on  the  far-off 
Pacific  Coast  came  the  telegraphic  message  like 
a  black  cloud  in  the  clear  sky,  announcing  his 
death. 

"His  life  was  essentially  that  of  a  pioneer. 
He  went  to  Oregon  before  its  admission  as  a 
state,  twelve  years  before  a  railway  had  been  con- 
structed within  its  borders,  at  a  time  when  that 
great  commonwealth,  now  numbering  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  people,  had  less  than 
fiftv  thousand :  when  Portland,  now  a  prosperous 
and  growing  metropolis,  was  little  more  than  a 
struggling  village. 

"His  early  surroundings  inured  him  to  toil  and 
adversity.  There  was  on  royal  road  to  success 
in  any  promise  that  was  held  out  to  him ;  but  the 
very  obstacles  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
stimulated  those  mighty  hopes  that  make  men 
great. 

"He  was  essentially  a  product  of  the  country ; 
and,  just  as  rural  surroundings  furnish  a  clearer 
physical  air,  so  they  furnish  a  clearer  moral  at- 
mosphere, and  they  exercised  a  very  prominent 
influence  upon  his  life  work.  He  was  a  lawyer, 
but  he  was  interested  as  well  in  farming  and  in 
public  affairs :  one  who  was  in  touch  with  a  great 
multitude  of  people  and  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
ests, where  the  simpler  phases  of  life  mingle  with 
those  enterprises  and  interests  which  are  re- 
garded as  greater  and  more  important.  He 
came  to  Washington  all  untried  and  unknown. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  learn  the  rules  and 
to  find  out  something  of  the  complicated  meth- 
ods in  which  business  is  transacted.  But  as  far 
as  regarded  honesty  and  patriotism  he  had  no 
need  of  any  lessons.  Those  were  implanted  in 
him  in  the  beginning,  and  he  furnished  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  for  a  career  in  congress 
that  equipment  which  is  most  needed,  and  which 
in  the  long  run  must  tell  most  powerfully,  is  con- 
science and  regard  for  duty.  His  legislative 
career,  though  not  long,  nevertheless  has  its  mon- 


uments. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
arid  lands  at  the  time  when  that  very  important 
innovation  was  adopted  by  which  the  central 
government  undertakes  the  reclamation  of  vast 
tracts  of  desert  lands.  His  name  will  be  insep- 
arably linked  with  this  measure,  under  which 
millions  of  acres  will  be  added  to  the  national 
domain  of  arable  lands,  and  it  is  hoped  will  fur- 
nish additional  opportunity  and  additional  pros- 
perity to  our  common  country. 

"As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  rivers  and 
harbors,  his  first  solicitude  was  for  his  state  and 
for  the  Pacific  coast ;  but,  like  all  others,  he  came 
with  time  to  realize  the  importance  of  those 
broader  responsibilities  and  duties  which  cause  a 
man  to  lay  hold  upon  all  the  interests  of  this 
great  country.  He  recognized  the  importance 
of  improved  methods  of  internal  communication, 
recognized  how  much  the  growth  of  the  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  development  of  our  ports ; 
and.  while  conservative  and  careful,  he  adopted 
that  liberal  policy  which  made  him  an  advocate 
of  improvements  in  this  direction,  gave  him  a 
new  comprehension  and  qualities  for  leadership 
in  this  great  department." 


MARCUS  G.  FLEISCHNER.  In  his  ca- 
pacity as  superintendent  of  the  manufacturing 
department  of  Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co.,  Alarcus 
G.  Fleischner  is  maintaining  the  reputation  of 
his  family  as  a  competent  and  reliable  business 
man,  and  is  also  building  up  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion for  personal  integrity  and  public  spirited- 
ness.  Mr.  Fleischner  is  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
fine  old  pioneer  settler,  Jacob  Fleischner,  and  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Portland,  October  5,  1862. 
Jacob  Fleischner  was  a  merchant  by  occupation, 
was  born  in  Austria,  but  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  America.  From  the  state  of  Iowa 
he  came  to  Oregon  via  the  plains,  engaged  in  a 
general  merchandise  business  in  Albany,  and 
afterward  in  Portland,  to  which  city  he  removed 
in  i860.  At  present  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness life,  he  is  living  with  his  wife,  Fannie 
fXadler)  Fleischner,  in  Portland,  having  accu- 
mulated a  competence  by  virtue  of  his  business 
discretion  and  wise  disposal  of  the  opportunities 
bv  which  he  was  surrovmded. 

Mr.  Fleischner  became  identified  with  the 
present  firm  in  1880,  directly  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  the  St.  Augustine  College  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  classical  course.  In  1896  he  was 
admitted  into  the  firm  as  a  partner,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  established  the  manufacturing  de- 
partment. This  was  soon  after  the  panic  of 
1893,  when  all  business  in  the  northwest  was 
practically  at  a  standstill.  Leading  busine? ; 
men  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  sue- 
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cess  uf  this  department,  but  in  the  face  of  all 
these  obstacles,  Mr.  Fleischner  did  succeed,  and 
today  is  carrying  on  a  business  second  to  none 
of  its  kind  in  the  west. 

In  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mr.  Fleischner  mar- 
ried Caroline  Stern,  a  native  of  San  Francisco, 
and  daughter  of  David  Stern,  a  pioneer  of  San 
Francisco ;  was  auditor  of  the  county  of  that 
name  for  several  years,  and  devoted  much  of 
his  life  to  promoting  educational  work.  One 
child  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meischner, 
Flora  Stern.  Mr.  Fleischner  is  variously  identi- 
fied with  fraternal  and  social  affairs  in  Portland, 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Aber- 
nethy  Cabin,  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West. 
He  is  extremely  popular  and  enterprising,  and 
is  one  of  the  foremost  members  of  the  younger 
generation  of  business  men  in   Portland. 


•HOWARD  MILTON  CLINTON.  Since  no 
word  is  without  its  influence,  no  life  without  its 
reflection,  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
that  man  who  has  watched  his  own  efforts  in  the 
great  desire  to  make  his  every  action  a  stepping 
stone  toward  higher  things.  Not  isolated  from 
the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  citizen,  hus- 
band and  father,  he  takes  upon  himself  these 
daily  burdens  and  while  in  pursuit  of  that  which 
(jod  decreed  that  man  should  have,  makes  every 
action  conform  to  that  high  principle  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  true  follower  of  Christ,  bringing 
into  the  lives  of  those  about  him  the  brightness 
which  is  the  true  essence  of  religion.  March 
22,  1901,  such  an  one  was  called  from  the  scene 
of  his  earthly  labors.  Portland,  in  the  death  of 
Howard  Milton  Clinton,  lost  a  man  whose  in- 
fluence had  always  been  cast  on  the  side  of  right 
as  well  as  progress,  and  one  whose  strong  per- 
sonality accomplished  no  little  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  worthy  enterprises  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption. 

The  Clinton  family  is  of  eastern  origin  and  as 
such  was  represented  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New 
York,  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers, having  been  closely  identified  with  Ameri- 
can historv.  Mr.  Clinton  of  this  review  was  born 
in  New  York  City  in  1836.  and  was  there  reared 
to  manhood,  receiving  in  his  boyhood  days  an 
education  which  fitted  him  for  his  life's  work. 
I  Ic  was  early  left  an  orphan  and  thus  missed  the 
happiness  of  a  home  and  value  of  parents'  train- 
ing: the  strong,  forceful  characteristics  which 
kept  him  true  to  his  object  and  loyal  to  his  con- 
victions evidently  being  an  inheritance.  While 
still  in  New  York  he  engaged  in  teaching  as  a 
means  to  livelihood,  but  during  the  Civil  war  he 
was  in  government  employ,  and  on  tlie  night  of 
April  14,  1865,  he  was  at  Ford's  theatre  and  saw 
the    assassination    of    President    Lincoln.      Mr. 


Clinton  came  west  in  1874,  locating  in  California, 
engaging  in  business  in  San  Francisco.  Four 
years  later  he  came  to  Portland,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  up  to  the  time  of  liis  death.  C)n 
locating  here  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  be- 
ing employed  for  a  time  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Bee,  later  identified  with  the  Standard,  and 
in  1881  he  became  connected  with  the  Eveviing 
Telegram,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  business  man- 
ager until  1886,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of 
R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  directory  publishers.  Five 
vears  after  he  became  manager  of  the  Portland 
agency  and  continued  in  the  position  until  his 
death. 

A  Republican  in  politics  during  and  long  after 
the  war,  Mr.  Clinton  threw  himself  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  soul  into  the  reforms  which  that 
party  stood  for.  Some  ten  years  ago,  led  by  the 
same  convictions  of  right,  he  left  the  Republican 
party  and  identified  himself,  heart  and  soul,  with 
the  struggling  cause  of  Prohibition.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1898  he  was  the  Prohibition  candidate 
for  governor  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  a  member  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Portland,  and  as  one  of  its  deacons 
was  always  active  in  Christian  work.  This  was 
the  keynote  to  the  life  of  the  man,  for  it  was  in 
this  work  that  he  e.xcelled,  every  efifort.  unselfish 
and  devoted,  being  put  forth  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  blaster.  He  also  devoted  many 
years  to  active  work  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Alen's  Qiristian  Association.  The  estimate  as 
to  the  value  of  his  efforts  cannot  now  be  made, 
for  his  was  an  influence  that  time  does  not 
destroy,  and  though  the  man  has  passed  from 
mortal  sight  he  still  lives  in  the  life  of  the  work 
which  he  loved. 

In  1878  Mr.  Clinton  married  Miss  Ella  J. 
F.ynon.  who  was  born  in  Boston.  Mass.,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  A.  .A.  and  Marcella  (Rand) 
Bynon.  Three  daughters,  Dorothea,  Eleanor  and 
Harriet,  survive  their  father,  two  sons  dying  in 
infancy.  Mrs.  Clinton  has  succeeded  her  hus- 
band in  the  management  of  the  directorv  busi- 
ness. 


JOSEPH  CAWRSE.  A  very  successful  raiser 
of  Cotswold  sheep,  as  well  as  a  manager  of  large 
general  farming  industries  in  Washington  countv 
is  John  Cawrse,  a  resident  of  Oregon  since  1874. 
Mr.  Cawrse  was  born  in  England,  Juh-  21.  1831, 
and  was  reared  to  farming,  the  industrv  of  manv 
of  his  forefathers.  As  there  were  ten  children 
in  his  father's  family  the  boys  all  had  to  start 
nut  in  life  for  themselves  at  an  earlv  aa;e.  and 
Joseph  and  his  brother,  more  ambitious  than  the 
rest,  decided  to  try  their  luck  in  the  countrv 
across  the  sea.  Accordinglv  thev  emigrated  to 
.\merica  in  1874,  and  good  fortune  led  their  step 
westward  to  Oregon,  where  both  have  since  lived. 
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The  brothers  rented  land  near  Farmington, 
Washington  county,  for  one  year,  and  in  1850 
bought  the  place  upon  which  he  now  lives,  which 
th.en  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

In  1875  I\Ir.  Cawrse  returned  to  England  and 
marrievl  Sarah  Burt,  who  was  born  in  England, 
and  with  whom  he  returned  to  America  in  1876. 
They  settled  on  the  farm  purchased  the  year  be- 
fore^ which  was  a  part  of  the  old  Ben  Cornelius 
donation  claim.  At  present  Mr.  Cawrse  owns 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  acres,  one  hundred 
an  1  ten  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  Eleven 
children  have  been  born  of  this  marriage,  and 
their  names  in  order  of  birth  are  as  follows: 
\delaide;  William,  deceased:  Maud  and  Mabel, 
twins-  John:  Florence:  Fannie,  Eva;  Josie; 
Joseph;  and  Burt.  The  family  are  members  of 
the  Presbvterian  Church,  to  the  support  of  which 
Mr  Cawrse  is  a  liberal  contributor.  In  politics 
he  is  independent,  and  has  never  found  time  to 
either  seek  or  accept  official  recognition.  Mr. 
Cawrse  is  a  wide-awake  and  enterprising  farmer, 
and  his  property  bears  many  evidences  of  his 
painstaking  and  careful  management. 


W.  H.  COXVERS.  More  than  in  any  other 
department  of  activity,  the  standing  of  a  com- 
munity is  best  indicated  by  the  character  of  its 
exponents  of  legal  science.  Among  practitioners 
in  Columbia  county  none  enjo}-  a  more  enviable 
reputation  than  does  W.  H.  Conyers,  attorney 
for  the  State  Land  Board  in  this  county,  and 
many  other  large  companies,  prominent  poli- 
tician, possessor'  of  a  splendid  war  record,  and 
one  of  the  influential  citizens  of  Clatskanie.  Mr. 
Conyers  was  born  in  Quincy,  111-  April  16,  1840, 
a  son  of  Enoch  and  Catherine  (Parsons)  Con- 
yers, and  on  the  paternal  side  is  of  Irish  descent. 

Enoch  Conyers  was  born  in  Kentucky  Decem- 
ber 31,  1799,"  and  while  still  in  his  native  state 
was  united  in  marriage  with  :\Iary  W.  West, 
September  26,  1821.  and  thereafter  removed  to 
Illinois,  where  his  wife  died  near  Quincy.  August 
18.  1833.  Of  this  union  there  were  Ixirn  the  fol- 
lowing children :  Ann  Eliza,  deceased :  Mary 
Ann  M..  also  deceased;  S.  .\.  M.  and  Millicent 
A.  P.,  twins,  born  June  26.  1826;  Enoch  W.. 
born  in  1829,  and  a  resident  of  Clatskanie.  April 
10,  1834,  Mr.  Conyers  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Catherine  Parsons,  a  native  of  New  Hamp- 
.shire.  and  of  this  union  there  were  born  four 
children:  Margaret  J.,  deceased:  Ceorge  P..  of 
Illinois :  W.  H..  a  lawyer  of  Clatskanie ;  and 
Laura,  deceased.  The  second  Mrs.  Conyers  died 
August  18,  1842.  and  for  a  third  wife  Mr.  Con- 
yers married  Elizabeth  .\rchcr.  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  of  which  union  there  has  been  born 
two  children:  John  ]..  born  in  1S46.  and  James 
A.,  born  in  Iowa   in    :84c;.     The  last   Mrs.  Con- 


yers died  in  1869.  Mr.  Conyers  was  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  the  mercantile  business 
throughout  his  active  life,  and  became  very 
prominent  after  removing  to  Illinois.  He  was 
public-spirited,  and  a  high-minded  politician, 
and  among  other  prominent  positions  of  trust 
within  the  gift  of  his  fellow  townsmen  acted  as 
mayor  of  Otiincy  for  several  terms.  For  several 
terms  also  he  was  sheriiT  of  Adams  county.  111. 
No  man  wielded  a  stronger  influence  on  the  side 
of  progress  in  Quincy  than  did  this  honored  citi- 
zen, and  his  death  on  July  21,  18-19,  '^^'^s  deeply 
regretted  in  his  adopted  city.  In  Kentucky,  the 
state  of  his  birth,  he  was  also  successful,  and 
before  leaving  there  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
number  of  slaves. 

L^pon  the  death  of  his  father.  W.  H.  Conyers, 
then  nine  years  of  age,  went  to  live  with  his  pa- 
ternal grandfather  near  Quincy.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  compelled  by  necessity  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life  unaided,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen started  in  to  complete  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  blacksmith.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
war  he  was  busily  engaged  with  forge  and  bel- 
lows, which  he  unhesitatingly  left  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  L'nion.  As  a  member  of  Company 
D,  Sixteenth  Illinois  ^'olunteer  Infantry,  he  was 
mustered  in  ]\Iay  24,  1861,  and  was  sent  to  guard 
duty  in  northern  Missouri,  and  afterwards 
joined  Pope's  command  in  Cairo.  111.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  following  engagements :  New 
Madrid,  Stone  River,  Tullahoma.  Chicka- 
mauga,  ^lissionary  Ridge,  Rome,  Resaca, 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  Atlanta.  Joneslxiro,  and 
many  others  of  importance,  finally  accompanying 
Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea.  He  e.xpe- 
rienced  many  of  the  hardships  of  war,  but  al- 
though wotmded  in  many  places,  was  never 
obliged  to  lose  a  day  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability. However,  he  was  obliged  to  endure 
mam  da\  s  of  enforced  idleness  after  his  capture 
with  five  hundred  others  near  Columbia.  He 
spent  stime  time  in  Libby  prison,  and  was  pa- 
roled April  2,  1865.  and  went  to  .\nnapolis.  Aid.. 
his  discharge  taking  place  May  14.  1865.  In 
September.  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant,  and  was  later  detailed  ord- 
nance officer  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Four- 
teenth Army  Corps,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
serving  at  the  time  of  his  capture  and  ini])rison- 
ment. 

Upon  returning  to  Quincy,  III.  Mr.  Conyers 
was  identified  with  the  post-office  as  clerk  for 
three  years,  engaged  after  that  in  mercantile 
business  for  a  short  time,  and  was  again  clerk 
in  the  jjost-office  until  187 1.  While  in  the  post- 
office  he  was  united  in  marriage.  Septeinljer  26, 
i8Crfi.  in  ivochelle.  111.,  with  .\nna  J., Brown,  a 
native  of  .Maine,  and  soon  after  came  to  Clat- 
skanie, where  he  homcsteailed  a  claim.     In   1878 
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he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Cohinibia  county,  and 
the  same  year  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Hel- 
ens. Jn  1880  he  was  re-elected  sheriff,  and  in 
1882  was  elected  county  clerk,  serving  for  one 
term.  In  1884  he  returned  to  Clatskanie.  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  busi- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time  undertook  the  study 
of  law,  being  admitted  to  practice  in  1885.  He 
has  since  been  foremost  among  practitioners  in 
Columbia  county,  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  have  come  to  him  for  adjustment.  At 
present  he  is  representing  as  legal  advisor  the 
State  Land  ISoard  of  this  county. 

In  politics  a  Republican,  Mr.  Conyers  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  party  in  this  section,  has  represented  the 
county  at  state  conventions  for  many  years,  and 
has  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility besides  those  already  mentioned.  He  is 
fraternally  connected  with  the  Red  Men  (having 
passed  all  of  the  chairs  of  that  order ) ,  with  the 
Masons,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, in  which  organization  he  stands  very  high. 
Six  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Con- 
yers, namely.  Louise,  deceased:  Mary.  Xora  H., 
George  B.,  Laura  M.,  and  Enoch,  deceased. 


NIELS  CHRISTENSEN.  \  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  his  country's  most  desirable  charac- 
teristics is  Niels  Christensen,  an  enterprising  and 
successful  farmer  of  Clackamas  county,  wIki  was 
born  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Cn|5enhagen.  capital 
of  Denmark.  September  18,  1864.  Fortunately, 
his  parents  were  well-to-do,  and  he  was  reared 
in  a  town  where  education  is  compulsory,  and 
the  system  one  of  the  best  in  northern  Europe. 
He  also  attended  a  private  school,  and  was  en- 
abled to  secure  a  mucji  better  mental  training 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  average  youth  of  the 
middle  class. 

At  a  comparatively  early  age  Mr.  Christensen 
developed  ambitious  tendencies,  and  realized  the 
limitations  to  which  his  forefathers  in  Denmark 
had  been  heir.  He  resolved  to  better  his  condi- 
tion even  at  the  sacrifice  of  separation  from 
home  and  friends,  and  in  1887  came  to  America, 
locating  at  Astoria,  Ore.  For  three  months  he 
was  in  the  government  employ  at  Fort  Stevens, 
and  for  the  same  length  of  time  was  employed  at 
the  Cascade  Locks  on  the  Columbia  river.  In 
Portland  he  engaged  in  butchering  and  a  meat 
business  for  eleven  months,  and  for  (he  follow- 
ing four  or  five  years  served  as  engineer  for  the 
Oregon  glue  works.  Having  finished  this  latter 
contract  he  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Stafford, 
where  he  bought  eighty  acres  of  land,  ten  acres 
of  which  are  cleared,  and  built  a  house  and  barn. 
He  also  rents  the  Wagley  farm,  and  on  both 
tracts  raises  potatoes,  hay,  cattle  and  hogs,  hav- 


ing for  a  number  of  years  been  very  successful. 
Mr.  Christensen  understands  the  practical  and 
scientific  side  of  farming,  and  believes  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  in  using  such  agricul- 
tural implements  as  indicate  progress  and  are  a 
saving  from  a  labor  standpoint. 

Through  his  marriage  with  Louise  Wagley 
nine  children  have  been  born  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  Christensen,  one  of  whom  is  deceased. 
Those  living  are  as  follows :  Emelia,  Niels,  Ed- 
uard.  Christian,  John,  Walter,  Charles  and 
Ellen.  The  children  are  all  living  at  home,  and 
it  is  the  intention  of  their  parents  to  give  them 
every  advantage  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
Mr.  Christensen  is  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  as  is  also  his  family,  and  he  is  in  polit- 
ical affiliation  a  stanch  Republican. 


DANIEL  PADRICK.  Among  the  thousands 
of  miners  who  came  to  the  coast  during  the 
memorable  year  of  1852,  a  large  percentage 
failed  to  realize  their  expectations.  Daniel  Pad- 
rick,  whose  family  are  at  present  among  the 
landowners  of  Oak  Grove,  was  one  of  the' more 
successful  miners  of  the  early  days,  and  practi- 
cally his  entire  active  life  was  devoted  to  this 
means  of  livelihood.  A  Southerner  bv  instinct 
and  early  training,  he  was  born  in  Charleston, 
N.  C.  and  in  his  youth  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion. To  his  family  he  left  a  competence  bv 
reason  of  his  unceasing  endeavor  to  locate  the 
riches  of  the  earth,  although  his  latter  vears  were 
a  sacrifice  to  the  life  for  which  thousands  have 
risked  their  all,  for  he  was  crippled  in  a  gold 
mine  about  twelve  years  before  his  death,  and 
thereafter    suffered    great    inconvenience. 

In  1862  Mr.  Padrick  married  Miss  M.  G. 
Rackerby,  whose  father,  a  native  of  \irginia. 
and  a  farmer  by  occupation,  came  to  California 
during  '49.  settling  near  Placerville.  He  re- 
moved in  1853  to  the  Sacramento  vallev,  and  in 
1864  to  eastern  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining  for  several  years  near  Baker  City.  While 
on  a  visit  to  Missouri  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Mr.  Rackerby  married  Cynthia  Ely.  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  canv=  to  Missouri 
with  her  parents  when  a  child.  Of  their  five 
sons  and  two  daughters  Mrs.  Padrick  is  the 
youngest.  Mrs.  Padrick  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  up  to  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage her  life  was  practically  uneventful.  She  is 
the  mother  of  nine  children,  the  order  of  their 
birth  being  as  follows:  Cynthia,  now  the  wife 
of  AVilliam  Ham  of  Baker  City.  Ore. :  Marv.  the 
wife  of  James  King  of  eastern  Oregon;  Sarah, 
now  Mrs.  Frank  Kelt  of  Woodlawn,  Ore. ; 
Daniel,  a  resident  of  ^\■oodlawn  :  Gussie.  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Shaw  of  Bourne,  Baker  countv.  Ore. ; 
Georgia,    the   wife   of   Dr.    Ransom    of   Alaska; 
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Walter,  a  resident  of  Baker  City ;  Linsdy,  at 
home :  and  Omega,  who  is  living  at  home.  Mr. 
F^adrick  was  a  Democrat  in  national  politics, 
hut  never  identified  himself  with  office  seeking. 
He  Hvcd  to  he  sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  the  es- 
timation of  all  who  knew  him  was  a  typical  early 
settler  of  the  west,  strong  and  rugged  in  body 
and  character,  up  to  the  time  of  his  serious  ac- 
cident in  the  gold  mine.  In  1901  his  family 
came  to  Oak  Grove,  where  they  have  a  fine 
property,  and  where  they  continued  to  reside 
until  summer  of  1903,  when  Mrs.  Padrick  pur- 
chased a  home  in  Sellwood. 


(i.\RDNER  WHIPPLE,  one  of  the  honored 
agriculturists  and  prominent  citizens  of  Clacka- 
mas countv.  was  born  eighteen  miles  west  of 
Rochester. 'N.  Y..  October  14,  1838.  His  father, 
.Samuel  Whipple,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1798,  and  in  1835  removed  to  New 
York  state,  where  his  death  occurred  at  Clark- 
son,  Monroe  county,  September  20,  1858.  Oc- 
tober 29,  1819,  he  married  Phoebe  Geveland, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  and  was  a  daughter 
of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  who  enHsted  for 
service  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  was  a  second  cousin  of  ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland,  died  near  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  The  chil- 
dren born  to  Samuel  Whipple  and  his  wife  are  as 
follows:  John  C,  born  January  25,  1821.  and  a 
resident  of  Alameda,  Cal. ;  Annice,  born  Septem- 
ber 18,  1822;  Sarah,  born  January  15,  1824,  and 
living  at  Grass  Lake,  Mich. ;  Zady,  born  Decem- 
ber 24,  1825,  and  living  at  Alameda,  Cal.;  Wil- 
liam, born  October  6.  1827 ;  Job.  born  September 
12.  1829,  and  a  resident  of  Genesee,  N.  Y. ; 
James,  born  October  16.  1831  :  Charles,  born 
May  15,  1833.  and  Hving  in  Alameda,  Cal.; 
Ruf'us,  born  July  4,  1835  ;  Emily,  born  September 
5.  1837;  Eleanor  and  Gardner,  twins,  born  Octo- 
ber 14.  1838:  and  Edwin,  born  December  29, 
1842.  Ten  of  the  children  are  living  at  this  writ- 
ing- 
in  his  youth  Mr.  Whipple  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  eventually  graduating 
from  the  normal  school  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  Via 
the  Isthmus  he  came  to  California  in  1858.  and  in 
.San  Francisco  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
for  some  years,  meeting  with  fair  business  suc- 
cess. While  a  resident  of  the  northern  California 
city  he  was  prominently  identified  with  general 
afifairs,  and  in  i8'')2  joined  the  state  militia,  which 
was  disbanded  in  1864.  In  1867  he  organized  the 
Creedmore  Rifle  Club,  and  it  was  through  his 
service  in  this  connection  that  he  won  the  rank 
of  colonel,  since  utilized  by  his  hosts  of  friends 
and  the  public  at  large.  In  1870  he  went  out  of 
the  lumber  business  in  San  Francisco  and  retired 


to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  five  years 
later,  in  1875,  removing  to  the  vicinity  of  Mil- 
waukee, Clackamas  county.  The  Milwaukee 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  was  pur- 
chased for  $15  per  acre,  and  in  1890  it  brought 
its  ambitious  owner  $110  per  acre.  The  year 
after  selling  this  farm  Mr.  Whipple  located  on 
his  present  farm  of  eighty  acres  near  Canby,  all 
of  which  is  improved,  and  fifty  acres  of  which 
are  under  prunes.  The  rest  is  devoted  to  diversi- 
fied farming  and  to  stock-raising  on  a  small  scale. 
This  farm  is  one  of  the  highly-improved  and 
valuable  farms  of  this  county,  and  its  buildings 
and  implements  are  of  the  most  modern  and  con- 
venient kind. 

Through  his  marriage  in  Clackamas  county 
with  Ella  Starkweather,  who  was  born  December 
29,  1858,  ]\Ir.  Whipple  became  identified  with  a 
prominent  family  of  this  state,  which  has  been 
closely  allied  with  its  agricultural  and  legislative 
development.  W.  A.  Starkweather,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Whipple,  who  is  now  living  a  retired  life 
at  Parkplace.  has  led  a  strenuous  and  altogether 
worthy  life,  and  from  the  serenity  of  a  very  old 
age  may  peer  back  into  the  past  with  naught  save 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  This  venerable  pioneer 
was  born  in  New  London  county.  Conn..  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1822.  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four 
years  of  age  removed  to  Hamilton  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  and  school  teach- 
ing, and  where  he  lived  until  1850.  In  that  year 
he  gathered  together  his  effects  and  came  across 
the  plains  with  mule  teams  to  California,  three 
months  sufficing  to  convince  him  that  he  was  not 
among  the  elect  as  a  miner.  Therefore,  he  came 
to  Linn  county,  (Jre.,  in  1852.  and  took  up  a 
quarter  section  of  land,  for  which  he  paid  $1.23 
per  acre,  the  same  being  located  on  the  Molalla 
Prairie.  This  farm  was  exchanged  in  1853  for 
a  farn^  in  Clackamas  county,  and  in  1865  he 
liought  a  tract  of  land  near  Parkplace.  Ore.,  pay- 
ing $3,500  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
.\t  present  he  has  sixty-five  acres  of  this  original 
purchase,  and  is  living  thereon  with  his  wife, 
formerly  Eliza  tiordon.  a  native  of  Jennings 
county.  Ind..  who  came  to  Oregon  with  her  par- 
ents in  1846. 

In  1861  Mr.  Starkweather  was  appointed  reg- 
istrar of  the  United  .States  land  office  at  Oregon 
City  by  .Abraham  Lincoln,  and  he  held  the  office 
for  four  years,  resigning  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  re-elected  three  times,  during  his  terms  of 
service  being  on  some  of  the  most  important 
committees.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1858.  Four  children  have 
been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whipple :  Amy  Elea- 
nor, Olive  .\nnice.  Gardner  McKinley.  and  Eva 
Adney.  Mr.  W'hipple  is  a  Republican  in  politics, 
and  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
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liis  party.  .\i)iong  the  offices  maintained  by  him. 
and  wliich  were  within  the  gift  of  the  people, 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  school  director  and 
supervisor. 


JOHX  L.\KE.  As  a  practical  agriculturist 
of  many  years'  experience  John  Lake  is  deserv- 
ing of  mention  among  the  prominent  residents 
of  Multnomah  county,  where  he  owns  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  of  fine  land,  besides  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  Clackamas  county ; 
also  residence  and  business  property  in  Portland. 
He  was  born  in  Clark  county.  111.,  Xovember  6, 
1828,  and  is  a  son  of  Milton  Lake,  one  of  the 
large  land  owners  and  well-known  men  of  that 
county.  Although  reared  to  hard  work  and  earl}- 
responsibility,  he  managed  to  secure  a  good  com- 
mon school  education  and  to  gain  considerable 
business  experience. 

In  1850  Mr.  Lake  crossed  the  plains  with 
horses  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  purchased 
cattle  and  took  them  to  Nevada  City,  and  then 
to  Placerville.  His  mining  experiences  were  not 
such  as  to  warrant  him  in  banking  upon  the 
i:)roducts  of  the  mines  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
after  three  years,  in  1853,  l""^  located  in  Portland, 
which  remained  his  home  for  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time  he  was  employed  in  a  saw-mill  with 
considerable  success,  and  eventually  embarked 
upon  an  independent  milling  business,  continu- 
ing thus  for  ten  years.  Thereafter  he  purchased 
his  present  farm.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  are  cleared  and  under  cultivation,  general 
farming  and  stock-raising  forming  his  chief  in- 
dustry. 

In  1855  Mr.  Lake  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Mary  Ellen  Baltimore,  of  which  union  there  was 
one  child  born.  Alvin  E.  Airs.  Mary  E.  Lake 
died  in  March,  1857,  ^"^  i"  i860  Mr.  Lake  mar- 
ried his  present  wife,  Susan  Jane  (Wigginton) 
Lake,  of  which  union  there  are  six  children, 
wliose  names  in  the  order  of  their  birth  are  as 
follows :  Coral,  Milton,  Horace,  Estella.  How- 
ard and  Mary,  In  political  affairs  Mr.  Lake  is 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  voting  for  its  candidates  whenever 
opportunity  offers.  All  in  all,  he  is  public-spir- 
ited and  enterprising  and  has  won  the  confidence 
of  the  liusiness  and  social  community. 


WILLIAM  B.  HAY.  Prominent  among  the 
native  sons  of  Ohio  who  are  benefiting  bv  the 
innumerable  chances  of  Washington  countA  is 
William  B.  Hay,  whose  residence  in  the  state 
dates  from  1853.  and  who  has  been  variouslv 
engaged  since  coming  to  the  coast  A  native  of 
Afontgomery  county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Hay  was  born 
January   i,   1833,  and  when  ten  years  of  age  re- 


moved with  his  parents  to  Indiana.  There  were 
five  children  in  the  family,  and  most  of  them  were 
educated  in  Indiana,  where  the  father  pursued 
his  occupation  of  carpenter  and  builder.  The 
parents  died  in  the  Hoosier  state,  William  B. 
remaining  at  home  until  his  twentieth  year.  As 
a  means  of  livelihood  he  also  became  a  carpenter 
and  builder,  but,  unlike  his  father,  utilized  his 
trade  but  a  short  time. 

•\n  opportunity  to  come  to  Oregon  was  pre- 
sented in  1853,  when  Mr,  Hay  was  employed  as 
a  driver  in  an  emigrant  train,  and  in  this  capacity 
crossed  the  plains,  arriving  eventually  at  Oregon 
City.  Here  he  left  the  train  and  went  direct  to 
the  mines.  For  five  years  he  experimented  in  the 
mines  around  Coos  Bay,  thereafter  continuing 
mining  and  prospecting  for  four  years  near  Jack- 
sonville, Jackson  county.  Ore.  In  1857  he  set- 
tled in  Hillsboro,  and  engaged  in  wagon  making 
and  blacksmithing  for  seventeen  years,  becoming 
one  of  the  enterprising  and  successful  men  of 
that  town.  After  his  long  career  as  a  blacksmith 
he  bought  the  two  hundred  acres  comprising  his 
present  farm,  all  of  which  was  timber  but  about 
thirty  acres.  At  present  he  has  one  hundred 
acres  under  cultivation,  and  has  introduced  many 
fine  improvements,  among  them  being  good 
barns  and  modern  agricultural  implements. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Hay  was  formerly  Rebecca  A. 
Scofield,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Illinois, 
and  who  has  borne  him  five  children  :  Frank  L.. 
of  Jersey  City  ;  John  T..  of  Tacoma,  Wash. :  Ben- 
jamin, living  at  home:  Hattie  A.,  a  resident  of 
Portland :  and  Zada.  also  living  in  Portland. 
Mrs.  Hay  died  March  8,  1901.  Mr.  Hay  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  has  filled  various 
official  positions  in  the  community,  among  them 
being  that  of  school  director.  He  is  a  broad- 
minded  and  resourceful  agriculturist,  and  enjovs 
the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  is  associated. 


JASPER  E.  REEVES.  Comparatively  few 
of  the  farmers  of  Oregon  are  living  on  the  home- 
steads where  they  were  born,  but  such  mav  be 
said  of  Mr.  Reeves,  who  was  born  November  11, 
1868,  on  the  place  in  Washington  county  where 
he  still  lives.  The  property  is  situated  near 
Cornelius  and  has  been  placed  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  through  the  constant  labors  of  the 
present  owner  and  his  father.  While  general 
farm  products  are  raised  to  some  extent,  a  spe- 
cialty is  made  of  the  dairy  business,  and  stock 
are  also  raised  in  considerable  numbers. 

Among  the  pioneers  of  Oregon  was  William 
Reeves,  father  of  Jasper  E..  and  a  Virginian  bv 
birth.  When  a  young  man  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Nebraska  and  settled  on  a  homestead 
claim,  remote  from  neighbors  and  from  any 
town.    Not  entirely  satisfied  with  prospects  there. 
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in  1850  AX'illiani  Reeves,  then  a  youth  of  sixteen 
years,  crossed  the  plains  with  an  immigrant  train. 
His  first  location  was  in  California  and  his  first 
occupation  that  of  mining,  which  he  followed 
with  indifferent  success  for  two  years.  In  1852 
he  removed  to  Oregon,  and,  having  decided  to 
return  to  agricultural  pursuits,  bought  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  acres  of  school  land  at  $1.25 
an  acre,  lying  one  mile  from  Cornelius.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Wash- 
ington county  and  filled  the  office  for  two  terms, 
being  the  only  Democrat  who  was  elected  to  that 
position  in  the  county.  Further  evidence  was 
given  of  his  standing  as  a  citizen  by  his  election 
in  1876  to  represent  his  district  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  at  other  times  he  held  school  and 
local  offices,  filling  each  one,  whether  important 
or  not,  with  all  the  ability  and  tact  he  could 
command.  In  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people  he  always  stood  high  and  his  death  in 
1 89 1  was  deeply  mourned. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Reeves  united  him  with 
Sarah  Evans,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children, 
namely  :  Mary  and  Ellen,  both  deceased ;  Rosa, 
widow  of  Joseph  Catching,  and  residing  in  Bear- 
mouth,  Mont. ;  Marion,  who  is  a  prospector ; 
Cora,  who  makes  her  home  in  Montana ;  Jasper 
E.,  of  Cornelius ;  Clyde,  a  student  in  Leland 
Stanford  University :  and  Grace,  who  resides 
in  Portland  with  her  mother,  at  No.  284  Meade 
street.  The  education  of  Jasper  E.  Reeves  was 
obtained  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  an  early 
age  he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  home  place  and  in  caring  for  the 
stock.  His  home  is  presided  over  by  his  wife, 
formerly  Lizzie  Shogren,  whom  he  married  in 
1894.  Though  not  active  in  politics  he  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  Democratic  principles  and 
supports  his  party  in  local  and  general  elections. 
In  fraternal  matters  he  is  connected  with  the 
lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Cornelius 
.\mong  the  people  of  the  county  and  neighbor- 
hood where  practically  all  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  he  stands  high  as  a  capable  farmer,  ener- 
fjetic  dairyman  and  stock-raiser,  and  a  man  of 
keen  business  ability  and  irreproachable  integ- 
ritv. 


WILLIAM  T.  JOHNSTON.  A  native  of 
Delaware  county,  Iowa,  Mr.  Johnston  was  born 
January  27,  i860,  and  in  his  make-up  combines 
many  of  the  most  desirable  of  English  traits. 
His  father,  Jacob  Johnston,  was  born  in  Carlisle, 
that  quaint  little  cai^tol  city  of  Cumberlaml 
county,  England,  whose  streets  diverge  from  an 
irregularly  shaped  market  place,  and  w-hich  has 
all  of  the  ear-marks  of  a  very  old  civilization,  in- 
cluding a  castle  and  strange  ancestral  halls.     The 


father  came  to  Canada  with  his  friends  when  a 
young  man,  and  after  three  years  located  near 
New  York  City,  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
for  several  years.  After  six  years  of  farming 
in  Iowa  he  started  across  the  plains  with  his 
little  family.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  been  on 
the  war  path  all  the  way  across,  and  the  five  hun- 
dred men  and  boys  capable  of  fighting  in  the 
party  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
prowess.  Une  hundred  and  seventy-five  wagons 
made  up  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  band,  and 
all  were  heavily  armed  and  prepared  to  meet  any 
amount  of  resistance.  Nevertheless,  when  they 
arrived  at  Fort  Laramie,  the  train  had  a  terrible 
experience,  during  the  course  of  which  two  men 
were  killed,  besides  seventy-five  horses  and 
mules.  On  two  different  occasions  the  father  of 
William  T.  Johnston  had  his  face  grazed  by  an 
Indian  bullet,  and  the  whole  six  months  on  the 
trail  is  recalled  with  horror  by  all  who  partici- 
pated in  the  journey.  In  Clackamas  county 
Jacob  Johnston  homesteaded  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  he  farmed  with 
considerable  success,  and  upon  which  his  death 
occurred  in  May,  1895.  His  wife,  formerly  Ann 
Green,  of  Northumberland,  England,  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  is  the  mother  of  ten  children,  six  daugh- 
ters and  four  sons,  of  whom  William  T.  is  the 
third  oldest. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Johnston  was  by  no  means 
the  happiest  time  of  his  life,  for  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  he  began  to  work  in  the  woolen  mills 
of  Oregon  City,  and  from  then  had  very  little 
opportunity  for  either  leisure  or  education.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  is  to-day  one  of  the  well  informed 
men  of  his  county,  having  in  recent  years  more 
than  made  up  for  his  early  lack  of  opportunity. 
In  1882  he  had  saved  sufficient  money  to  buy  his 
present  farm  of  thirty  acres,  which  has  ever 
since  been  devoted  to  onion  culture,  and  which 
he  operates  in  partnership  with  his  brothers.  In 
addition  to  the  farm  on  which  he  makes  his  home 
he  also  owns  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  in 
the  state  of  Washington,  which  was  purchased 
by  himself  and  his  father.  He  is  one  of  the  first 
onion  growers  of  this  county,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  gen- 
eral conditions  were  especially  adapted  to  the 
vegetable.  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  identified  with 
the  general  development  of  Clackamas  coiinty, 
has  been  a  promoter  of  good  government  and 
agricultural  excellence,  and  is  accounted  one  of 
the  prominent  and  very  successful  men  of  his 
neighborhood.  Mr.  Johnston  is  enshrined  in' the 
good  will  of  all  who  know  him.  and  represents 
a  high  type  of  farmer  and  citizen.  He  is  identi- 
fied "with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
anil  in  religion  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Mr.  Johnston  married  Marcia  Dean,  n 
native  of   Clackamas  couutv,   an  1   of   tliis   iinicin 
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there  have  been  born  four  children :  Lawrence, 
W'ilhali,  Arthur,  and  Roy  W.,  all  of  whom  are 
living  at  home. 


DA\  IS  DU\  ALL.  Although  Davis  Duvall 
has  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  activity  in  Mult- 
nomah county,  his  death  occurring  March  28, 
1867,  evidences  are  not  wanting  of  his  superior 
citizenship  or  enterprising  and  substantial  thrift. 
The  representative  of  reliable  eastern  stock,  he 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1827,  where  he  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  After 
his  marriage.  January  6.  1846.  to  Priscilla  Hof- 
ler,  he  lived  for  the  following  seven  years  in 
North  Carolina,  where  he  farmed  and  raised 
stock,  and  experienced  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

In  1852  Mr.  Duvall  outfitted  with  ox  team.s  and 
wagon  and  started  across  the  plains  with  his  little 
family,  fully  convinced  that  there  were  available 
chances  for  the  industrious  at  the  other  end  of 
the  journey.  Arriving  in  ( Jregon  he  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  Portland,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853 
entered  the  farm  upon  which  his  daughter  now 
lives,  and  which  comprised  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres.  l-'or  the  accommodation  of  his 
family  he  erected  a  little  cabin  in  the  dense  woods 
and  thereafter  began  the  arduous  work  of  clear- 
ing the  land,  a  task  which  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
accomplishment  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

While  striving  for  a  maintenance  among  the 
rather  crude  surroundings  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Mr.  Duvall  was  ably  seconded  by  his 
faithful  wife,  who,  besides  her  encouragement 
and  material  help,  reared  ten  children,  as  follows : 
James  A.  J.,  deceased ;  Francis :  an  infant,  de- 
ceased ;  Margaret,  deceased ;  Sarah,  Mrs.  Langs- 
ley ;  Savannah  I.,  the  wife  of  Peter  A.  Dailey, 
and  the  owner  of  ninety-six  acres  of  the  old 
Duvall  homestead ;  Arilla,  deceased :  Delia,  the 
widow  of  George  Kistner,  of  California ;  Ida, 
deceased :  and  Willie,  deceased.  For  a  second 
liu.sband  Mrs.  Duvall  married  Nathan  Toops.  by 
whom  she  had  one  chilil.  Hannah,  now  Mrs 
Wright.  Mrs.  Toops  died  in  December,  1895. 
having  won  the  love  and  gratitude  of  all  her 
children  by  her  heroic  sacrifices  in  their  behalf 
after  the  death  of  their  father.  The  income  from 
the  farm  being  insufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  large  family,  she  resorted  to  such  means 
of  acquiring  additional  funds  as  came  her  way, 
doing  her  utmost  in  order  that  her  children  might 
be  clothed,  educated  and  reared  to  self-helpful- 
ness. She  was  thus  enabled  to  retain  her  claim 
of  land,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  herself  a 
trulv  noble  mother  and  woman. 


scarce!}'  be  appreciated  l)y  those  in  either  agri- 
cultural or  mercantile  ranks.  The  farmer  lad 
safely  housed  on  his  father's  farm,  although  in- 
nured  to  arduous  toil  from  early  morning  to  late 
evening,  has  no  conception  of  the  courage  and 
daring  of  one  of  his  years  who  goes  to  sea  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  battles  with  gale  and  tem- 
]3est,  with  shipwreck  and  ever  present  danger. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  the  blood  of  Scotch  fore- 
fathers in  his  veins,  and  inherits  much  of  their 
hardihood  and  substantial  character.  He  was 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  October  30,  1857, 
and  in  that  country  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  studying  also  at  the  E.  C.  Normal 
Seminary.  That  he  was  an  apt  pupil  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  this  research  was  all  accomplished 
before  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  which  year  he 
shipped  as  a  sailor  from  his  native  city. 

After  three  years  before  the  mast  Mr.  Hen- 
derson brought  up  in  San  Francisco,  gave  up  his 
vessel,  and  went  aboard  a  coaster  fishing  ves- 
sel in  search  of  the  festive  cod.  For  six  or 
seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  this  special  de- 
partment of  water  enterprise,  fishing  for  cod  in 
different  parts  of  Alaskan  waters.  From  cod 
fishing  he  branched  out  into  another  hardy  west- 
ern occupation,  and  engaged  in  the  logging 
camps  of  various  parts  of  Oregon.  In  1888  Mr. 
Henderson  became  bookkeeper  for  Charles  Mav- 
ger.  of  Mayger,  Columbia  county,  and  while 
holding  this  position  was  elected  clerk  of  Colum- 
bia county,  in  June,  1902.  On  the  Democratic 
ticket  also  he  held  several  other  offices  within 
the  gift  of  the  people,  and  has  been  justice  of 
the  peace  of  Mayger  for  six  years.  He  is  fra- 
ternally connected  with  the  Knights  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  family  of  Mr.  Henderon  consists 
of  himself,  his  wife,  Carrie  R.  (Black)  Hender- 
son, whom  he  married  October  18.  1884,  and  one 
daughter,  Ruth. 

An  item  of  interest  connected  with  Mr.  Hen- 
derson is  the  fact  that  he  came  to  Oregon  on  the 
Great  Republic,  and  was  on  that  ill  fated  craft 
when  she  foundered  in  Columbia  bay.  In  spite 
ot  this  ill  omen  he  has  not  met  with  disaster  since 
living  in  the  state,  but  has  rather  been  successful, 
and  has  won  a  reputation  for  integritv  and  pub- 
lic spiritedness. 


HENRY  S.  HENDERSON.  The  present 
clerk  of  Columbia  county  has  had  an  eventful 
life,  the  dangers  and   vicissitudes  of  which   can 


HENRY  METZGER.  To  no  class  of  men, 
perhaps,  are  we  as  a  nation  more  indebted  for 
the  country's  prosperous  condition  than  to  the 
tillers  of  the  soil,  who  in  many  cases  are  com- 
pelled to  clear  every  foot  of  their  land  from  heavv 
timber  before  crops  can  be  planted.  Among 
the  farmers  of  Multnomah  county  mention  be- 
longs to  Mr.  Metzger.  whose  farm  is  located 
near  Gresham.  Near  Circleville.  Pickaway 
county,  Ohio,  his  birth  occurred  June  20,   1849. 
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That  same  year  his  parents  changed  their  resi- 
dence to  Sangamon  county,  111.,  and  there  made 
their  home  for  eight  years.  Again  changing  their 
location,  the  family  at  length  removed  to  Leaven- 
worth county,  Kans.,  and  went  from  there  to 
Jeiiferson  county,  that  state,  in  i860.  L'p  to  1865 
the  son,  Henry,  had  received  all  the  education  he 
was  destined  to  derive  from  a  public  school,  and 
in  1868  he  started  out  on  his  own  resources,  en- 
gaging in  farming  in  Jefferson  county  until  1878. 
That  year  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Powell's  val- 
ley. Ore.,  and  in  1879  he  purchased  the  farm  he 
now  owns,  which  consists  of  ninety-four  acres 
of  well-improved  land.  When  he  bought  the 
place  it  was  in  an  unimproved  condition,  and  its 
present  prosperous  state  is  due  entirely  to  his 
own  persistent  efforts. 

In  1877  ^'^''^  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Metzger  and  J\Iiss  Clementine  Beers.  Five  chil- 
dren blessed  their  marriage,  their  names  in  order 
of  birth  being  as  follows :  William,  Franklin, 
Delbert,  Pearl  and  Elsie.  In  political  matters  Mr. 
JSIetzger  is  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Republican  party  and  upon  every 
occasion  uses  his  influence  to  advance  that  party's 
interests. 

Mr.  Metzger  has  never  cared  for  publicity,  but 
at  all  times  he  has  been  found  on  the  supporting 
side  of  movements  calculated  to  be  of  material 
benefit  to  his  county  and  state.  While  a  state 
must  have  its  lawyers,  its  doctors,  its  bankers  and 
other  professional  men,  it  is  to  the  farmer  the 
credit  of  developing  a  country  is  due.  Without 
them  cities  would  go  to  waste  and  millions  would 
perish.  The  farmer  is  the  man  that  supplies  the 
vital  force  of  the  nation.  He  holds  the  reins  of 
power  in  his  hands,  and  among  no  class  will  be 
found  the  character  and  sturdy  nature  that  we 
find  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  in  Henry 
Metzger,  the  personal  subject  of  this  review,  is 
found  an  example  that  does  honor  to  his  calling. 
He  has  lived  in  Multnomah  county  for  many 
years  and  during  that  time  has  formed  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  and  wherever  known  his 
reputation  is  one  that  will  bear  the  closest  of 
investigation.  His  life  has  been  an  honorable  one 
and  that  he  has  met  with  success  is  but  the  nat- 
ural result  of  honesty  and  perseverance. 


MARTIN  STR(^NG  BURRELL.  From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Oregon,  in  the  pioneer  days 
of  its  history,  until  his  death  twenty-nine  years 
later,  Martin  Strong  P.urrell  contributed'  to- 
wards the  progress  and  development  of  the 
northwestern  states  and  territories.  The  family 
of  which  he  was  a  member  belonged  to  the  earlv 
colonists  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  but 
he,  himself,  was  a  nati\e  of  Sheffield,  Ohin.    IIo 


was  the  son  of  Jabez  Lyman  and  Lavinia 
( Strong)  Burrell  and  his  mother  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Stoughton  Strong,  Sr.,  and  Tamar 
Whitney. 

John  Stoughton  Strong,  Sr..  was  a  descend- 
ant in  the  fifth  generation  of  Elder  John  Strong, 
who  came  to  America  from  Plymouth,  England, 
in  1530.  The  great-great-grandfather  of  John 
Stoughton  Strong,  Sr.,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wareham  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  a  noted 
and  prominent  man  in  the  colonies,  and  his  father 
and  two  uncles  were  soldiers  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  (See  page  102,  of  the  History  of 
Strongsville.  Ohio.)  In  1815-16  John  Stoughton 
Strong,  Sr.,  bought  one-half  or  more  of  town- 
ship No.  5,  range  No.  14,  of  the  Connecticut 
Western   Reserve  of  Ohio. 

Jabez  Lyman  Burrell  was  a  farmer  and  stock- 
man by  occupation  who  settled  in  C)berlin,  Ohio, 
when  that  city  was  a  small  village,  and  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  the  noted  educational  insti- 
tution which  has  since  made  that  town  known 
throughout  the  entire  country.  This  seat  of 
learning  Martin  Strong  Burrell  attended  until 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave  his  studies  and 
seek  a  home  in  the  far  west.  Accordingly  he 
journeyed  to  California,  and  crossing  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  joined  an  uncle,  Lyman  Jabez 
Burrell,  who  had  settled  some  time  previously 
in  the  Santa  Clara  mountains.  After  remaining 
a  few  months  with  this  relative,  he  came  to 
Oregon  in  1856  and  settled  in  Portland,  then 
a  town  of  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Here  he  secured  employment  as  book- 
keeper for  the  firm  of  Knapp  &  Hull,  commis- 
sion merchants,  and  such  was  the  enterprise  and 
ability  he  displayed  that  in  i860  he  was  admitted 
into   the   partnership. 

Mr.  Hull,  in  that  year,  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  new  firm,  consisting  of  Mr.  Bur- 
rell and  J.  P).  Knapp,  took  the  name  of  Knapp, 
nurrell  &  Co.  The  original  location  of  their 
business  was  on  Front  and  Taylor  streets,  but 
subscf|uenth-  they  removed  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  I'" rout  and  Alder  streets. '  Gradually 
the  firm  drifted  into  the  agricultural  implement 
business,  and,  finding  it  very  profitable,  at  last 
gave  their  whole  attention  to  what  originally 
had  been  but  one  department  of  their  store.  In 
the  early  days  they  were  obliged  to  bring  their 
goods  around  Cape  Horn,  and  one  of  the  mem- 
iiers  of  the  firm  went  east  each  year  to  secure 
the  needed  supply.  So  successful  were  they  that 
the  house  became  well  known  throughout  all 
the  states  and  territories  of  the  northwest.  In 
T862  Richard  B.  Knapp  was  admitted  into  the 
firm  and  in  the  spring  of  1870  J.  B.  Knapp  re- 
tired, and  the  business  was  conducted  by  Mr, 
ISurrclI  and  R.  B.  Knapp  until  Mr.  Burrell's 
death  in    i88s.     The  estahlishnuni  .■md   ni;in.-ige- 
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ment  of  the  largest  agricultural  implement  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast  did  not  represent  the 
limit  of  Mr.  Burrell's  energies,  and  he  became 
interested  with  the  present  Senator  Levi  Ankeny 
of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  ex-Governor  D.  P. 
Thompson  and  others  in  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  National  Banks  in  the  eastern  part  of 
C3regon  and  Washington,  these  banks  being  lo- 
cated at  Baker  City,  Ore.,  Pendleton,  Ore., 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Dayton,  Wash.,  and  Col- 
fax, Wash.  In  each  of  these  town  the  bank 
organized  was  known  as  the  First  National 
Bank,  excepting  at  Dayton,  where  it  was  known 
as  the  Columbia  National  Bank,  He  also  invest- 
ed heavily  in  a  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  managed 
bv  Capt.  W.  H.  Besse,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
in  real  estate  in  Portland,  Ore.,  and  farming  lands 
in  Washington,  and  was  at  all  times  progressive, 
energetic  and  resourceful.  The  Portland  Board 
of  Trade  owed  much  to  his  active  co-operation 
in  matters  connected  with  its  work,  and  other 
organizations  of  public  utility  felt,  in  their  incipi- 
ency,  the  benefit  of  his  judicious  and  timely 
assistance. 

While  Mr.  Burrell  was  never  a  seeker  after 
public  office,  he  was  a  stanch  Republican,  and 
held  offices  within  the  gift  of  his  party,  i.  e., 
police  commissioner  and  county  commissioner. 
In  religious  belief  he  was  reared  a  Congrega- 
tionalist,  but  with  his  wife  he  attended  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  while  fraternally  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows.  His 
death,  which  occurred  April  12,  1885,  was  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  the  citizens  of  Portland  and  Oregon. 

In  1862  he  was  married  to  Rosa  Frazar,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  Frazar,  and  four  children 
survived  him,  i.  e.,  Walter  F.,  of  Portland,  Ore.; 
Herman  J.,  who  died  in  Portland  in  1899;  Helen 
Strong,  wife  of  Capt.  Gordon  Voorhies,  of  Med- 
ford.  Ore. ;  and  Margaret  Alden,  wife  of  Capt. 
William  S.  Biddle,  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
army.  The  services  of  Mr.  Burrell  as  a  de- 
veloper of  the  resources  of  the  states  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  and  of  the  business  in- 
terests of  Portland  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  the  establishment  of  its  present 
high  commercial  standing. 

Aggressive  and  progressive,  resourceful  and 
tactful,  sincere  and  fearless,  he  possessed  the 
greatest  of  all  virtues  among  those  engaged  in 
commercial  warfare,  strict  integrity,  and  exerted 
an  influence  in  all  quarters  eminently  beneficial 
and  acknowledged  to  be  free  from  narrow  per- 
sonal motives.  He  contributed  largely  to  mould 
the  character  of  the  city  of  Portland  in  the  days 
of  its  most  rapid  development,  and  the  princi- 
ples to  which  he  always  strictly  adhered  formed 
a    most    substantial    part    of    the    foundation    of 


commercial  honor,  political  virtue  and  en- 
lightened education  which  underlies  this  great 
and  growing  commonwealth. 


LESLIE  F.  HOLMS,  who  carries  on  a 
harness  making,  shoe  repairing,  wagon  and  im- 
plement shop  in  Canby,  was  born  in  Johnson 
county.  Neb.,  July  15,  1868,  his  father,  Jacob, 
having  been  born  in  Canada.  The  latter  came 
to  Oregon  many  years  ago,  equipped  with  the 
trades  of  millwright  and  wagon  making,  and 
with  considerable  practical  business  experience. 
Of  late  years  he  has  given  up  the  applications 
of  his  trades,  and  is  now  living  on  a  farm  near 
Aliddleton,  Washington  county,  Ore.,  his  age 
being  seventy-seven  years.  His  wife,  Mary, 
died  December  25,  1902,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  years.  She  was  the  mother  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  of  whom  Joel  lives  in  Mid- 
dleton;  Addie  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hotaling  of 
Nebraska;  William;  Mrs.  Belle  Wright  of 
Middleton ;  Henry,  also  of  Middleton ;  L.  F. ; 
and  Edah  Albee,  living  with  her  father. 

When  of  age  Leslie  F.  Holms  left  home  and 
started  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  After  living 
for  a  time  with  the  surrounding  farmers  he  en- 
gaged in  the  sawmill  business,  thereafter  return- 
ing to  the  home  farm  upon  which  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  then  learned  the  trades  of  har- 
ness making  and  shoe  making,  and  in  April,  1900, 
came  to  Canby,  where  his  present  flourishing 
business  was  started.  He  bought  out  Kocker's 
harness  shop,  added  thereto  a  shoe  making  in- 
terest, and  carries  wagons  and  agricultural  im- 
plements. Mrs.  Holms,  who  in  maidenhood 
was  Clara  Blanchard,  was  reared  on  a  farm  near 
New  Era,  Clackamas  county,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Holms  is  independ- 
ent in  politics,  and  believes  in  voting  for  the  man 
best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  interests.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Friends  Church  at  Middleton. 


HENRY  TUERCK.  To  write  a  history  of 
Portland  and  omit  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
firm  of  Precemeder  &  Tuerck  would  indeed  be 
an  injustice,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  find  more 
liberal  or  enterprising  men  than  are  represented 
in  the  individuals  who  comprise  this  firm.  In 
their  well-equipped  machine  shop,  at  No.  206-208 
Madison  street,  they  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  hand  elevators,  besides  doing  miscella- 
neous work  that  falls  to  general  machinists.  Thev 
have  the  state  agency  for  the  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany and  have  erected  elevators  in  many  of  the 
most  prominent  buildings  of  Portland,  among 
them  being  the  new  custom-house.  Failing  build- 
ing, McKay  building,  J.  E.  Haseltine  &  Co., 
Electric   Coffee  Mill   Company  building,   and   in 
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the  building  erected  by  the  Studebaker  Brothers. 
All  of  the  foregoing  was  done  in  the  year  1901, 
and  serves  to  show  the  enormity  of  the  work 
transacted  by  this  firm.  The  shops  of  the  firm 
are  equipped  with  electric  power,  and  here  may 
be  found  all  the  latest  labor-saving  devices  and 
conveniences  possible  in  a  like  establishment. 

Henry  Tuerck  was  born  in  Germany,  the  town 
of  Altenkirchen  being  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
experiences  and  the  date  of  the  event  was  March 
14,  1864.  He  was  ne.xt  to  the  oldest  in  a  family 
of  seven  children  born  to  Henry  and  Caroline 
(  Neubeck)  Tuerck.  the  latter  of  whom  was  born 
in  Westphalia  and  died  in  r)regon  in  1902.  All 
of  the  children  came  to  America  with  one  excep- 
tion. At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Henry  was 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade,  fol- 
lowing the  same  for  three  years,  when,  in  1881, 
he  determined  to  come  to  America.  Crossing  the 
continent  to  Portland  he  was  not  long  in  search 
of  employment,  as  two  days  after  his  arrival  he 
obtained  a  position  with  Dilg  Brothers,  proprie- 
tors of  a  machine  shop,  and  remained  in  their 
employ  three  years.  September  17,  1884,  the 
firm  of  Precemeder  &  Tuerck  was  ushered  into 
the  business  world,  and  although  they  started 
out  in  a  very  unpretentious  manner,  success  has 
been  theirs  from  the  beginning.  Their  first  loca- 
tion was  at  No.  171  Front  street,  but  outgrowing 
these  quarters  they  next  located  at  No.  206  Tay- 
lor street,  and  finally  came  to  their  present  loca- 
tion at  No.  206-208  Madison  street,  in  1901,  and 
here  in  their  enlarged  quarters  they  have  every 
facility  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
enormous  business.  Socially  Mr.  Tuerck  is  a 
member  of  the  Arion  Club,  Portland  Social  Turn 
V'erein  and  Oregon  Camera  Club. 


formed.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  having 
served  as  grand  trustee  of  that  body.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Inter- 
national Philatectic  Society  of  Oregon. 


CHARLES  H.  PRECEMEDER.  The  se- 
nior member  of  the  firm  of  Precemeder  &  Tuerck 
is  Charles  H.  Precemeder,  who  was  born  in  Liep- 
sic,  Germany,  January  4,  1856,  a  son  of  C.  H. 
Precemeder.  The  latter  was  a  sugar  refiner  and 
confectioner  by  trade.  At  sixteen  years  of  age 
Charles  H.  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  machin- 
ist's trade,  following  the  same  at  Wurzen  for 
three  years,  and  later  traveled  throughout  Bava- 
ria, Austria  and  Hungary,  working  at  his  trade. 
In  1875  he  immigrated  to  America.  landing  at 
New  York  City,  where  he  obtained  employment 
with  the  Stevens  Car  Company.  In  1878  he  en- 
listed in  Troop  C,  First  United  States  Cavalry, 
serving  in  the  Bannock  and  Apache  wars,  and 
received  his  honorable  discharge  in  .-\pril,  1883. 

The  year  1883  witnessed  Mr.  Precemeder's 
arrival  in  Portland,  where  he  at  once  began  work 
at  his  trade,  and  September  17  of  the  following 
vcar    the    firm    of    Precemeder    &•    Tuerck    was 


JAMES  REED.  One  of  the  pleasantest 
homes  and  most  successful  farming  undertakings 
in  Clackamas  county  is  that  of  James  Reed,  an 
agriculturist  who  is  also  a  model  son,  and  who 
has  spent  his  entire  life  with  his  mother,  at  pres- 
ent tenderly  caring  for  her  in  her  old  age.  Mr. 
Reed  is  a  native  of  this  countv,  and  was  born 
April  21,  1855. 

Zachariah  Reed,  the  father  of  James,  was  born 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  where  he  subsequently 
practiced  medicine  for  many  years.  Afterward 
he  practiced  for  a  short  time  in  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
and  after  that  in  C)hio,  where  he  lived  four  or 
five  years.  The  glowing  reports  of  gold  to  be 
found  on  the  coast  interfered  with  a  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  professional  career,  and  in  1849  he 
started  over  the  plains  with  ox  teams  and  wag- 
ons, finally  locating  at  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  where 
he  worked  out  for  others  for  about  three  months 
He  then  came  to  Clackamas  county,  and  entered 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  near  the 
Marion  county  line  and  close  to  Marquam,  which 
he  proved  up  on,  and  lived  upon  until  his  death 
in  1871,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.  Part 
of  this  land  was  of  course  taken  up  by  his  wife, 
and  just  before  his  death  he  disposed  of  his 
share,  there  remaining  to  his  widow  a  half  of  the 
original  claim.  He  married  Mary  Jane  Mc- 
Cloud,  who  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  whose 
father,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Illinois.  Mr. 
McCloud  removed  from  Illinois  to  Tennessee, 
and  from  there  to  Indiana,  and  since  coming  to 
Oregon  his  daughter  has  failed  to  get  any  news 
concerning  his  welfare.  Mrs.  Reed  crossed  the 
plains  with  her  husband  in  1849,  ^'if'  o^  her 
twelve  children  seven  are  living.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Alydia,  born  ]\Iarch  8,  1850,  is  now 
Mrs.  Abbott  of  Idaho;  Helen  and  Jane,  born 
February  27,  1852,  are  deceased ;  Edwin  was 
born  May  8,  1853 :  James :  Ellen,  born  October 
16,  1856;  Francis  M.,  deceased;  .Amelia,  de- 
ceased; Emma,  born  July  fi,  i86t,  is  now  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Bufif,  of  Washington  ;  Louise,  born 
.\ugust  29,  1863.  is  now  Mrs.  Malloney,  of  Seat- 
tle, Wash. ;  Sterling  Price  is  deceased ;  Stonewall 
Jackson  is  deceased ;  and  Robert,  who  lives  in 
.\urora.  Ore.,  is  a  barber  by  trade. 

The  present  house  on  the  Reed  farm  was 
erected  by  James  Reid,  who  is  engaged  in  gen- 
eral farming,  and  has  seventy-eight  acres  of  the 
property  left  by  his  father,  ten  acres  being  de- 
voted to  grain.     Mr.  Reed  possesses  the  sterling 
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traits  pf  his  paternal  Irish  and  maternal  Dutch 
ancestors,  and  is  accounted  one  of  the  substantial 
men  of  his  county.  His  mother  is  now  eighty- 
three  vears  of  ase. 


.WILLIAM  H.  DAUGHTREY.  The  Port- 
land. Union  Stock  Yards  are  generally  conceded 
tO'  b^  among  the  finest  of  their  kind  on  the  coast, 
and  their  prestige  is  unquestionably  largely  due 
to  the  business  ability  of  their  manager,  William 
H.  Daughtrey.  Mr.  Daughtrey  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  cattle  men  in  this  part  of  the 
west,  having  spent  many  years  in  studying  all 
phases  of  this  interesting  occupation.  He  is  a 
native  son  of  Oregon,  and  was  born  in  Linn 
county  March  n,  i859- 

■  Nathaniel  Daughtrey,  the  father  of  W^illiam 
H.,  was  born  in  Illinois,  and  was  reared  on  a 
farrn  near  Cadyle,  Clinton  county,  that  state.  As 
a  young  man  he  crossed  the  plains  with  ox  teams 
in  1854,  his  journey  terminating  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  met  with  the  usual  incidents  and 
experiences.  Upon  locating  in  Portland  he  en- 
gaged in  steamboating  on  the  Willamette  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  then  located  in  Linn  county, 
where  he  bought  a  farm  of  some  extent.  In 
1 86 1  he  removed  to  Umatilla  county,  eastern 
Oregon,  and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  on  a 
large  scale,  continuing  the  same  up  to  the  time 
of  his  retirement  to  Pendleton.  He  married 
Orilla  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  and 
who  came  with  her  father,  John  Wilson,  to  Linn 
county  in  1850.  Mr.  Wilson  took  up  a  donation 
claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  upon  which 
he  lived  and  labored  for  many  years.  But  two 
of  the  children  of  Nathaniel  Daughtrey  attained 
maturity,  and  of  these  Alice  is  the  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Valley,  of  Pendleton. 

In  Umatilla  county  Mr.  Daughtrey  was  reared 
on  the  paternal  farm,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pendleton.  From  a  boy  he 
learned  the  stock  business  from  his  father,  and 
part  of  the  time  had  a  rough  and  tumble  life 
riding  over  the  ranch  on  horseback  and  rounding 
up  the  many  thousands  of  cattle.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  took  a  herd  of  cattle  into  Wyoming 
and  assumed  charge  of  a  ranch,  and  for  five 
years  successfully  manipulated  his  cattle  with 
large  financial  results.  He  then  returned  to 
LTmatilla  county  and  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness, having  a  farm  twenty  miles  .from  Pendle- 
ton, upon  which  he  raised  large  numbers  of  stock. 
For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  widely  known  cattle  men  of  LTmatilla  county, 
and  his  retirement  from  business  there  marked 
the  end  of  an  exceedingly  prosperous  cnttle  in- 
dustry. 

After  disposing  of  his  LTmatilla  county  inter- 


ests Mr.  Daughtrey  began  traveling  for  the  Pa- 
cific Meat  Company  at  Tacoma,  and  as  a  buyer 
represented  them  in  Washington,  Idaho,  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  a  position  which  he  resigned  in 
1 901  to  go  to  Walla  Walla  and  engage  in  the 
retail  meat  business.  March  10,  1902,  he  came 
to  Portland  and  bought  an  interest  in  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  of  which  he  has  since  been 
manager.  Mr.  Daughtrey  is  a  Republican  in 
national  politics,  but  his  extensive  cattle  interests 
have  never  left  any  time  for  official  undertakings. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  Masons  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World  of  Pendleton. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Daughtrey  occurred 
in  Wyoming,  and  was  with  Charity  Farrell,  who 
was  born  in  Nebraska,  and  died  in  Pendleton. 
Of  this  union  there  were  born  three  children, 
Efiie.  Ida,  and  Alice.  The  second  marriage  of 
Mr.  Daughtrey  was  solemnized  in  Pendleton, 
Umatilla  county.  Ore.,  and  was  with  Luella 
Ranch,  a  native  of  Idaho.  Mrs.  Daughtrey  is 
the  mother  of  two  children  William  Franklin 
and  George  Nathaniel. 


SAMUEL  BOICE.  In  1896  Samuel  Boice 
came  to  Portland  with  available  assets  amounting 
to  $125,  not  a  very  inspiring  amount  with  which 
to  engage  in  business  in  a  strange  city.  How- 
ever, he  had  had  a  great  deal  of  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  farming  line  in  different  parts  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  had  an  idea  of  just 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  which  was  more  than  half 
the  battle.  At  first  he  rented  land  on  shares  from 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  this  proved  so  successful  that 
he  rented  some  more  from  Mr.  Bodes.  After 
two  years  he  bought  five  acres  of  land  for  $1,100, 
and  sold  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year  for 
$1,200,  and  a  crop  of  berries  worth  $400.  At 
present  he  owns  ten  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
city,  besides  which  he  rents  twenty  acres  devoted 
to  berry  cultivation,  ten  of  which  are  under  staw- 
berries.  That  he  is  successful  beyond  his  expec- 
tations is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1902  he  had 
a  crop  of  strawberries  amounting  to  thirty  thou- 
sand potmds.  Not  content  with  this  excellent 
showing,  he  is  making  arrangements  to  increase 
his  acreage,  and  the  next  year  or  two  will  prob- 
ably witness  a  vast  increase  in  the  volume  of  his 
business. 

On  both  sides  of  his  family  Mr.  Boice  claims 
Revolutionary  ancestry.  He  was  born  near 
Marietta,  Washington  county.  Ohio,  October  14, 
1849,  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Townsend) 
Boice,  grandson  of  Francis,  who  served  in  the 
war  of  181 2,  and  great-grandson  of  one  of  the 
soldiers  under  the  banner  of  Washington.  For 
many  years  the  family  was  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  state  the  paternal  grandfather 
removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Clark  countv.     The 
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earliest  emigrants  came  from  Holland,  and  after 
several  years  in  New  Jerse}",  removed  to  \'ir- 
ginia.  Samuel  Boice,  the  father  of  the  present 
Samuel,  was  born  in  Clark  county,  Va.,  and  be- 
came a  prominent  farmer  in  Ohio,  to  which  he 
removed  with  his  father  when  five  years  of  age. 
From  Ohio  he  removed  to  ]\Iissouri,  where  his 
death  occurred  in  Vernon  county.  His  wife  was 
a  native  of  London,  and  for  four  generations  her 
family  has  been  represented  in  Belmont  county, 
Ohio.  Her  paternal  grandfather  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Of  the  twelve  children  born 
to  Samuel  Boice  and  his  wife  all  grew  to  ma- 
turity, and  nine  are  living,  Samuel  being  the 
middle  child.  Two  of  the  sons,  Isaac  and  Abra- 
ham, served  in  the  Civil  war  in  an  Ohio  regi- 
ment. 

Until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
Samuel  Boice  remained  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  not  only  learned  every  department  of  farm- 
ing, but  managed  to  acquire  a  fair  common 
school  education.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Adair 
count}-.  Mo.,  and  from  there  to  Knox  county, 
111.,  where  occurred  his  marriage.  His  wife  was 
a  native  of  Illinois.  After  his  marriage  j\lr. 
Boice  remained  and  farmed  in  Knox  county  for 
several  years,  going  later  to  Adair  county  and 
Vernon  county.  Mo.,  which  continued  to  be  his 
home  until  coming  to  Portland  in  the  spring  of 
1896.  Four  children  have  been  born  to  Mi.  and 
Mrs.  Boice,  of  whom  Elbert  is  a  carpenter  of 
Portland ;  Nora  is  the  wife  of  James  McCallin, 
of  Portland ;  Emma  is  the  wife  of  Frank  McCal- 
lin, a  contractor  of  Portland ;  and  Earl  is  now 
five  years  of  age.  Mr.  Boice  is  a  Democrat  in 
political  preference,  and  in  religion  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Boice  has  extended  his  useful- 
ness beyond  his  own  business  sphere,  and  has 
improved  a  twenty-acre  place  for  Mrs.  Ella  Le- 
high, and  placed  ten  acres  of  it  under  strawber- 
ries. This  is  a  particularly  creditable  undertak- 
ing, and  cost  about  $5,000. 


HON.  JOSEPH  C.  BAYER.  No  name  in 
Portland  has  been  more  closely  identified  with 
the  substantial  upbuilding  of  the  city  than  that 
of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Bayer,  whose  constructive 
ability  is  evidenced  in  business  blocks,  residences 
and  public  buildings  in  every  part  of  the  town, 
and  in  fact  all  over  the  entire  state.  Nor  does 
his  reputation  rest  entirely  upon  the  foundation 
erected  by  shrewd  business  sagacity,  and  thor- 
ough mastery  of  his  chosen  occupation,  for  as 
politician  and  all-around  enterprising  citizen,  he 
occupies  a  truly  enviable  position  in  the  public 
and  private  regard.  A  native  son  of  the  great 
west,  Mr.  Bayer  was  born  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
February  23,  1855,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 


lic schools  of  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  sup- 
plemented by  a  course  in  Brayton's  College  of 
Oakland,  and  a  bookkeeping  course  at  Heald's 
Business  College,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  family  of  which  Mr.  Bayer  is  a  member 
was  first  represented  in  the  west  by  Anthony 
Bayer,  his  father,  who  was  born  in  Germany  and 
came  to  this  country  when  a  young  man.  He 
landed  in  New  York,  and  later,  via  Panama, 
came  to  California  in  1850.  He  at  first  engaged 
in  mining  for  a  time,  but  becoming  convinced 
that  in  this  business  there  were  too  many  chances 
for  failure,  he  soon  after  entered  into  the  stock- 
raising  business  on  a  ranch  near  Santa  Rosa, 
where  he  remained  until  1856,  when  he  removed 
to  San  Francisco.  Here  he  opened  a  bakery 
business  which  he  conducted  for  several  years 
and  here  his  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years.  His  wife,  who  bore  the  maiden  name 
of  Miss  Jane  Holmes,  was  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  came  to  America  with  the  rest  of  her 
family.  As  a  result  of  her  union  with  Mr.  Bayer 
she  became  the  mother  of  two  children,  of  whom 
Joseph  is  the  oldest  and  the  only  one  living.  Mrs. 
Bayer  died  in  California  at  the  age  of  fifty-three 
years. 

Soon  after  completing  his  studies,  Joseph  C. 
Bayer  secured  a  position  with  Conlin  &  Roberts, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  cornice-making  and  roofing  busi- 
ness. In  the  year  1879  Mr.  Bayer  arrived  in 
Portland  and  at  once  opened  a  shop  near  the 
corner  of  Third  street  and  Madison,  where  he 
conducted  business  for  one  year,  and  then  re- 
moved to  the  corner  of  Second  and  Main  streets. 
Here  he  continued  in  business  until  1885,  in 
which  year  he  located  his  business  at  Nos  265-67 
Second  street,  where  he  has  since  remained.  The 
present  Ijuilding  was  erected  by  Mr.  Bayer,  and 
in  size  is  50x100,  two  stories  in  height.  From 
the  very  first  Mr.  Bayer  met  widi  success,  and  as 
time  passed  his  business  has  increased  until  to- 
day he  has  the  largest  business  of  the  kind  in  the 
northwest.  While  a  large  percentage  of  his  work 
has  been  done  within  the  city  limits,  he  has  done 
considerable  in  other  portions  of  the  state,  and 
when  the  capitol  at  Salem  was  remodeled  he  had 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  copper  dome. 
Nearly  all  the  large  buildings  in  Portland  have 
been  finished  by  Mr.  Bayer.  In  addition  to  the 
contract  work  Mr.  Bayer  manufactures  cornice 
and  other  fittings  for  builders,  and  is  also  agent 
for  the  terra  cotta  firm  of  Bladding,  McBean  & 
Company,  of  San  Francisco.  While  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  his  cor- 
nice business,  Mr.  Bayer  had  branched  out  in 
other  lines  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the  asphalt 
business,  and  at  the  present  time  is  the  president 
of  the  Merrill  Fruit  Evaporating  Company. 

Air.  Baver  had  been  a  resident  of  Portland  but 
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a  short  time  before  he  became  interested  in  the 
political  situation.  At  all  times  a  sincere  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party,  he  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  legislature  in  1896  and  was  electetl 
by  a  large  majority  for  the  session  of  1897, 
known  as  the  hold-up'  session.  The  house  was 
not  organized,  however,  and  he  was  again  elected 
in  1898  and  served  in  the  session  of  1899.  Dur- 
ing his  term  as  a  public  servant  he  served  his 
constituents  well.  He  was  at  all  times  found  on 
the  side  of  right  and  never  withheld  his  support 
from  any  movement  that  he  considered  a  benefit 
to  the  city  or  state. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Piayer  is  a  well  known  Mason, 
holding  membership  with  Harmony  Lodge  No. 
12,  A.'  F.  &  A.  M.,  Portland  Chapter  No.  3,  R. 
A.  M.,  Oregon  Commandery  No.  i,  and  the  An- 
cient Order  of  L^nited  Workmen.  Prior  to  his 
removal  to  Portland  Ire  was  a  member  and  treas- 
urer of  California  Parlor  No.  i.  Native  Sons  of 
the  Golden  West,  of  San  Francisco.  Socially  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Riverside  Driving  Club.  His 
interest  in  Portland  and  its  future  is  evinced  by 
his  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Portland  P.oard  of 
Trade. 

While  still  a  resident  of  the  Golden  state,  Mr. 
Bayer  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Henri- 
etta Stauch,  a  native  of  Baltimore.  To  this 
union  three  children  have  been  born :  Emma, 
Alice  and  Joseph.  Mr.  Bayer  belongs  to  that 
class  of  young  business  men  who  have  made 
their  own  way  in  the  world  without  the  aid  of 
wealth  or  influential  friends.  He  is  self-made 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word.  His  success  is 
due  entirely  to  his  own  energetic  efforts  and 
strict  attention  to  the  details  of  his  business,  and 
while  he  has  succeded  he  has  never  neglected  his 
duties  as  a  citizen,  and  to-day  Mr.  Bayer  is  hon- 
ored as  a  business  man,  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
politician,  who  while  before  the  public  never 
stooped  to  a  dishonest  act,  and  who  fulfilled 
every  promise  made  to  his  supporters. 


ROBERT  PORTER.  A  pioneer  of  1850, 
and  for  forty-four  years  identified  with  the  build- 
ing and  business  life  of  Portland,  Robert  Porter 
occupied  a  worthy  place  in  this  splendid  com- 
monwealth, where  he  was  known  as  the  advocate 
of  progress,  education  and  moralitv,  and  where 
he  not  only  rose  on  his  own  unaided  merits,  but 
left  behind  him  children  who  inherit  his  many 
worthwhile  characteristics.  As  did  most  of  the 
youth  of  his  time  and  place,  Mr.  Porter  started 
out  in  life  equipped  with  a  useful  trade,  that 
ladder  upon  which  so  many  have  mounted  to 
secure  and  honored  positions  in  this  country. 
Born  near  Cadiz,  Ohio,  August  3,  1827.  he  re- 
mained on  the  paternal  farm  until  twenty,  and 


afterward  plied  his  trade  of  carpenter  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ohio,  saving  as  he  went,  and  am- 
bitiously planning  for  the  future. 

Arriving  in  California  in  1849,  via  the  Isth- 
mus, Mr.  Porter  began  to  work  in  the  gold 
mines,  an  occupation  for  which  his  unstable  state 
of  health  was  strangely  unfitted.  Fellow  work- 
ers with  him  with  pick  and  shovel  were  men  who 
had  been  to  Oregon  and  tested  its  advantages, 
and  who  strongly  urged  him  to  journey  further 
north,  leaving  behind  him  the  enervating  climate, 
and  the  dreary  underground  caverns,  among 
which  he  sought  to  make  a  rapid  fortune.  Fol- 
lowing this  advice  he  arrived  in  Portland  in  1850. 
opened  a  carpenter  shop  and  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  his  abilities.  In  time  his  business  grew 
out  of  the  little  shop  and  he  began  to  contract, 
success  following  upon  his  departure  into  broader 
channels.  More  work  coming  to  him  than  he 
could  manage  independently,  he  entered  a  part- 
nership with  John  Carson  in  a  large  sash  and 
door  factory,  thus  furnishing  his  own  materials 
for  building,  and  greatly  enlarging  his  money- 
making  prospects.  From  the  first  he  evinced 
shrewd  business  sagacity,  and  far-sightedlv  saw 
opportunity  while  others  passed  it  by.  He 
worked  zealously  and  with  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  from  his  forceful  manipulation  of  chances 
gathered  together  a  handsome  property.  Many 
of  the  buildings  familiar  on  the  principal  streets 
of  the  town  were  erected  under  his  wise  direc- 
tion, and  his  work  was  proverbially  substantial 
and  modern,  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  He 
was  a  man  who  appreciated  the  value  of  details, 
and  certain  things  in  his  business  were  never 
allowed  to  pass  to  the  supervision  of  others 
His  health  again  failing  him,  he  sold  his  business 
and  went  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  returning  after 
three  years  and  living  retired  in  Portland  until 
his  death  in  1894. 

In  1856  Mr.  Porter  married  Emily  Agar,  who 
was  born  near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1837,  and  who 
came  to  America  with  her  parents  at  the  age  of 
seven  years.  Mrs.  Porter  lost  her  parents  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  thereafter  taken  care  of  by 
her  brother,  Thomas,  with  whom  she  came  to 
Oregon  in   1852,  but  who  unfortunately  died  in 

1856.  Mrs.  Porter  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  east,  and  in  the  old  Portland  Acad- 
emy after  coming  to  the  west.  She  proved  a  de- 
voted wife  and  mother,  aiding  her  husband  in 
his  struggles  in  the  early  days,  and  caring  for 
him  with  tenderest  sympathy  in  the  many  ill- 
nesses which  retarded  his  work  and  discouraged 
him  at  times.  Five  children  were  born  to  the 
family,  of  whom  Delia  Ruetta.  born  January  6. 

1857,  died  October  2,  1861  ;  Lilly  Agnes,  born 
June  18.  1861.  died  March  7,  1863;  Robert 
Charles,  born  July  6,  1863.  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Ada  Tibbitts  and  died  June  18,  1889; 
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Edward  Henry,  born  July  23,  1866,  was  a  clerk 
in  a  clothing  store,  and  died  September  7,  1889 ; 
and  William  Douglas,  born  March  18,  1869,  mar- 
ried August  II.  1895,  Mary  E.  Coffey,  and  is 
manager  of  the  wrapping  department  of  Lipman 
&  Wolf,  general  merchants. 

Mr.  Porter  accumulated  considerable  town 
property  during  his  life,  his  first  purchase  being 
a  home  where  the  Alisky  building  now  stands. 
About  1874  he  moved  from  there  and  built  the 
house  now  owned  by  Selling  oa  the  corner  of 
Tenth  and  Main  streets,  but  after  a  short  time 
purchased  the  corner  lot  and  built  the  house  now 
occupied  by  his  widow.  Mr.  Porter  was  a  very 
active  man,  very  practical  and  conscientious,  and 
reared  his  children  to  appreciate  the  plain  and 
every-day  truths  which  are  the  backbone  of  com- 
munities and  the  center  of  all  lasting  accomplish- 
ment. Before  his  death  he  disposed  of  all  but 
the  home  on  the  corner  of  Morrison  and  West 
Park  streets,  leaving  those  dependent  on  hiin  in 
a  position  of  affluence.  Both  himself  and  wife 
were  members  of  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Ore- 
gon, and  Mrs.  Parter  assisted  at  the  first  ban- 
quet given  by  that  association.  Ever  since  she 
has  been  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
and  is  one  of  its  popular  and  highly  esteemed 
members. 


VINCENT  COOK.  Among  other  passen- 
gers which  that  pioneer  craft,  the  Star  of  the 
West,  conveyed  from  New  York  to  Graytown  in 
1854,  and  left  to  make  their  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  then  to  Portland  as  best  they  could, 
were  the  brothers,  \'incent  and  J.  W.  Cook,  both 
destined  to  utilize  their  vigorous  young  manhood 
for  the  maintenance  of  northwestern  supremacy. 
Mncent  Cook,  the  builder  of  a  pioneer  and  very 
large  salmon  industry,  and  at  present  president 
of  a  company  which  controls  the  richest  placer 
mines  in  this  part  of  the  country,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  a  son  of  Horatio  and  Anna  Cook, 
natives  respectively  of  \\'orcestershire  and  Lon- 
don, England.  Horatio  Cook  came  to  America 
with  his  wife  in  1818,  locating  in  New  York, 
and  afterward  in  New  Jersey,  from  which  state 
he  removed  in  1838  to  Chicago,  111.  He  was  an 
e.xpert  furniture  maker,  and  engaged  in  the  fur- 
niture business  in  Chicago,  transferring  his 
business  to  Rockford,  111.,  in  1850.  His  two 
oldest  sons,  George  and  Horatio,  having  pre- 
ceded him  to  Portland,  crossing  the  plains  in 
1852,  he  himself  crossed  the  following  year,  and 
thereafter  engaged  with  his  sons  in  the  furniture 
business  in  Portland.  George  was  not  destined 
for  long  life  in  his  adopted  state,  for  he  died  in 
the  early  '60s,  his  brother,  Horatio,  surviving 
him  until  iqoo.  The  father  eventuallv  retired 
from  acti\-e  business  life  in  Portland,  and  passed 


the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  city  whose,  gr.o.wth 
he  had  so  interestedly  watched.  -  ■  .' 

In  Rockford,  111.,  the  Cook  brothers  received 
a  limited  education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
were  on  the  alert  for  any  opportunity,  as  was 
proved  by  their  courage  in  embarking  upon  un- 
tried ventures.  The  father  and  two  oldest  sons 
having  come  to  the  west  during  '52  and  '53, 
A'incent  and  J.  W.  were  encouraged  by  the  flat- 
tering reports  which  they  sent  back,  and  joined 
them  in  1854,  making  their  way  via  the  Nica- 
ragua route.  For  the  first  five  years  in  the  new 
country  Mncent  worked  on  his  father's  donation 
claim  seven  miles  west  of  Portland  in  Washing- 
ton county,  and  these  same  years  are  recalled  as 
very  trying  ones,  for  the  land  was  heavily  tim- 
bered, and  had  to  be  cleared  before  anything 
could  be  accomplished.  Five  years  served  to 
convince  Mr.  Cook  that  he  had  abilities  other 
than  those  brought  into  action  on  a  western  tim- 
ber farm,  and  he  laid  aside  his  implements  and 
donned  the  attire  suitable  for  city  life.  On  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  Portland  he  entered  the 
employ  of  his  brother,  J.  W.  Cook,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bags,  tents  and 
other  articles  made  of  canvas.  Three  years  later 
in  1863,  the  firm  of  J.  W.  &  Y.  Cook  was  formed. 
This  firm  met  with  merited  success  during  the 
latter  part  of  its  eight  years  of  existence,  and  in 
1868  Vincent  embarked  in  the  dry-goods  busi- 
ness with  tlie  firm  of  Clark,  Henderson  &  Cook, 
conducting  a  store  on  the  corner  of  First  and 
Washington  streets. 

In  1874  Mr.  Cook  sold  his  interests  in  the 
dry-goods  business  and  engaged  in  the.  .salmon- 
canning  business  with  his  brother,  J.  W.  Be- 
tween these  brothers  there  has  always  existed 
the  most  amicable  and  affectionate  regard,  as 
well  as  a  harmonious  blending  of  business  in- 
terests. Like  the  bag  and  tent  industry,  the 
salmon  business  grew  apace,  and  in  time  cans 
bearing  the  name  of  J.  W.  and  \'.  Cook  were 
familiar  sights  in  marts  of  trade  all  over  the 
world.  The  first  shipments  were  made  to  Eng- 
land, and  gradually  consignments  were  sent  to 
more  remote  countries,  the  brothers  gaining  not 
only  prominence  in  the  business  world,  but  add- 
ing materially  to  their  financial  gains.  Although 
retaining  his  interest  in  the  canning  business 
until  1896,  ?\Ir.  Cook  became  interested  in  min- 
ing in  1890,  his  partners  in  the  enterprise  being 
Capt.  A.  P.  and  Henry  E.  Ankeny.  The  firm 
bought  out  the  business  of  the  Sterling  Mining 
Company  in  Jackson  county.  Ore.,  which  owned 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  as  fine  placer  land  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  northwest.  Capt.  A.  P 
Ankeny  is  now  deceased,  and  the  business  is  con- 
trolled  by  the  other  two  partners,  Mr.  Cook- 
being  president,  and  Henry  E.  .Ankeny  vice- 
presiiient.      The   twenty-seven   mile   ditch   at    I  lie 
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mines  was  dug  as  early  as  1879,  and  before  this 
a  six-inch  hydraulic  pipe  had  been  used,  the  lat- 
ter placed  in  operation  during  1854-55,  and  used 
until  1861.  From  1862  until  1877  the  mines 
were  idle,  but  in  1877  ^  stock  company  took 
charge  of  them,  and  since  then  have  been  very 
prosperous.  At  present  the  owners  operate  with 
a  twenty-two  inch  steel  pipe,  and  have  two  six- 
inch  streams.  The  mines  are  remarkably  rich, 
and  constitute  the  most  desirable  and  paying 
placer  property  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  Portland,  Mr.  Cook  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Oronoco  L.  Ankeny,  who  was  born  in  West 
N'irginia,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  A.  P.  Ankeny,  the 
])artner  of  Mr.  Cook,  who  died  about  1891.  Mrs. 
Cook,  died  in  Portland  in  1897.  having  become 
the  mother  of  three  children :  Ray  A.,  Lelia  A 
and  Floyd  J.  In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Cook- 
is  a  Republican,  "  and  fraternally  is  associated 
with  the  Independent  (^/rder  of  Odd  Fellows.  A 
pioneer  of  sterling  worth  and  successful  business 
standing,  ^Ir.  Cook  is  one  of  those  who  have 
transplanted  from  the  distant  slate  of  his  nativ- 
ity that  civilization  which  has  transformed  this 
(Mice  trackless  wilderness  into  a  flourishing  com- 
monwealth, and  rendered  it  the  niccca  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  the  land. 


SILAS  WRIGHT.  Many  of  the  residents  of 
Oregon,  in  fact  the  greater  majority  of  them, 
have  come  to  the  state  from  various  parts  of  the 
Union  and  even  from  foreign  lands,  but  in  Mr. 
Wright  we  find  a  native  son  of  the  soil.  His 
father,  Harrison  Wright,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county.  Mo.,  where  besides  following 
farming  he  also  carried  on  a  teaming  business, 
hauling  iron  and  lead  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.  April 
12,  1844,  he  .started  for  the  west  with  a  party  of 
(.)ne  hundred  and  eighty-four,  and  reached  Clacka- 
mas county  October  26  following.  The  trip  was 
not  lacking  in  experiences,  and  the  encounter  with 
the  Indians  at  the  Platte  river  was  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  Near  Liberal  Mr.  \\'^right  took  up 
a  donation  land  claim  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
five  acres,  and  here  he  continued  to  reside  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  October  26,  1870.  His  wife, 
Lavina  E.  Frazier,  was  born  near  Bloomington, 
Ind.  Her  father,  Randall  Frazier,  a  native  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  settled  in  Indiana,  where  his 
death  occurred.  His  wife,  .Sarah  Frazier.  was 
also  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  With  her  sec- 
ond husband,  John  McHaley,  she  crossed  the 
plains  in  1843,  making  the  journey  across  the 
country  with  ox-teams.  At  The  Dalles  thev 
boarded  rafts  and  started  down  the  Columbia 
river,  but  were  shipwrecked  in  the  rapids  ere 
they  had  gone  a  great  distance,  and  for  seven  davs 
were  without  food.  In  their  distress  they  were 
compelled  to  eat  some  hides  which  they  had  with 


tliem.  Their  sufferings  were  finally  relieved, 
however,  some  Indians  coming  to  their  rescue. 
Mr.  McHaley  first  settled  at  Oregon  City,  but 
later  went  to  Marion  county,  and  near  Salem 
took  up  a  donation  land  claim  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McHaley  died  in 
Oregon.  jMrs.  Wright  is  still  living,  making  her 
home  on  a  portion  of  the  old  claim  settled  by  her 
husband.  She  is  seventy-eight  years  old  and  en- 
joying the  best  of  health. 

Of  the  nine  children  born  to  Harrison  and  La- 
vina E.  (Frazier)  Wright  seven  grew  to  matur- 
ity. Sarah  Ellen  and  Joseph  A.  are  deceased ; 
Oraentine,  Mrs.  D.  Patterson,  resides  in  Forest, 
Idaho ;  Elgarine  and  Alary  A.  are  deceased ;  Reu- 
ben resides  in  Pearl,  Okla. ;  Hester  Ann,  Mrs.  L. 
Death,  makes  her  home  in  Portland ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, Mrs.  J.  E.  Coats,  resides  in  Liberal,  this 
state.  Silas  was  the  third  child  in  the  family,  his 
birth  occurring  February  7,  1851.  His  school  ad- 
vantages were  meagre  indeed,  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  he  assumed  the  responsibility  of  car- 
ing for  the  family,  supporting  and  educating  the 
younger  children,  and  caring  for  his  mother. 
When  the  estate  was  divided  Silas  received  sixty 
acres,  which  he  at  once  set  about  to  improve, 
and  to  which  he  added  from  time  to  time  as  his 
means  permitted,  until  he  now  has  one  hundred 
and  eighty  acres,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  acres 
being  under  cultivation.  Besides  carrying  on  gen- 
eral farming  he  also  raises  wheat  and  oats  quite 
extensively,  reaping  large  harvests. 

In  Liberal,  Ore.,  Mr.  Wright  was  married  to 
Miss  Lydia  Jones.  Her  father,  George  W.  Jones, 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  where  he  followed  farming. 
In  1861  he  started  for  the  west  with  ox-teams, 
and  six  months  later  settled  in  Missouri  Bottom, 
Douglas  county,  upon  a  tract  of  rented  land.  In 
1867  he  returned  to  the  east  by  the  Panama  route 
and  one  year  later  again  came  to  Oregon,  bring- 
ing his  family  with  him.  The  return  trip  was 
also  made  by  the  Panama  route,  and  they 
first  made  settlement  at  San  Francisco,  later 
going  to  Marion  county,  purchasing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salem.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  Clacka- 
mas county,  where,  near  the  town  of  Liberal,  he 
bought  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  which  he  owned 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  seventy-two  years 
of  age.  His  wife,  Susan  \^an  Houter.  was  also 
a  native  of  Ohio.  One  child  has  blessed  the  mar- 
riage of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Wright,  to  whom  they 
have  given  the  name  of  Pierce.  Sociallv  Mr. 
Wright  is  identified  with  the  Grange,  and  in  poli- 
tics is  independent,  voting  for  the  man  who  in 
his  opinion  is  best  able  to  fill  the  office,  irrespective 
of  party  ties.  In  1894  he  went  to  British  Colum- 
bia and  engaged  in  placer  mining  at  the  Pend  d' 
Oreille  mine.  Four  months  later  he  returned  to 
(3regon,  but  in   1897  again  became  interested  in 
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mining',  and  now  owns  stock  in  two  ledges.  He 
has  been  moderately  successful  in  his  mining 
ventures,  but  in  the  main  is  content  with  the  sure 
results  which  accrue  to  the  diligent  farmer,  and 
on  his  farm  are  to  be  seen  all  the  evidences  of 
good  management. 


C.  B.  JOHNSON.  It  is  noteworth.v  that  the 
pioneers  of  Oregon  have  the  deepest  affection 
for  the  state,  the  greatest  loyalty  for  its  institu- 
tions, and  the  highest  faith  in  its  future  progress. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Oregon  City,  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  The  son  of  a  pioneer  of  the 
coast  and  himself  a  native  of  the  west,  the  in- 
terest which  he  feels  in  its  prosperity  is  a  matter 
of  inheritance  as  well  as  education.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  family  that,  according  to  tradition, 
settled  in  Delaware  from  Sweden  in  1620,  since 
which  time  each  generation  has  had  men  and 
women  of  acknowledged  worth  and  intelligence. 
His  father,  S.  S.  Johnson,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1852  came  via  Panama  to  Portland, 
where  he  located  a  claim  on  the  east  side  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  During  1857 
he  removed  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  engaged 
in  contracting  and  building  for  nine  years.  From 
there  he  returned  via  Panama  to  the  east  and  set- 
tled near  Vernon  Center,  Alinn..  where  he  im- 
proved a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres. 
His  next  location  was  in  Wahpeton,  N.  D., 
where  he  is  now  the  owner  of  two  large  and 
valuable  farms.  Though  at  this  writing  eighty- 
nine  years  of  age,  he  is  quite  robust  and  hearty 
and  bears  his  years  well.  In  politics  he  has 
voted  with  the  Republicans  ever  since  the  organ- 
ization of  that  party. 

The  marriage  of  S.  S.  Johnson  united  him 
with  Elizabeth  Dart,  who  was  born  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Anson  Dart.  For 
some  years  Mr.  Dart  was  employed  as  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  Idaho,  with  headquarters  at  Vancouver. 
Identified  with  the  far  west  from  the  early  '40s, 
he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  state  and  the  building  up  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  He  gave  Major  Simms  the  first 
permit  to  trade  with  Indians  in  Walla  Walla,  and 
also  introduced  the  first  wheat  there.  One  of  his 
brothers,  George  W.  Dart,  was  also  a  pioneer  of 
(])regon  and  became  a  wealthy  trader.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Johnson  is  still  living,  as  are  four  of 
her  seven  children.  One  of  her  sons,  Simeon,  is 
a  nurseryman  in  Spokane  Falls.  Another  son, 
C.  B.,  who  was  next  to  the  oldest  of  the  family, 
forms  the  subject  of  this  article.  He  was  born 
in  San  Francisco  on  Christmas  day  of  1859  and 
was  six  years  of  age  when  the  family  returned 
cast,  settling  in  Minnesota,  where  he  grew  to 
manhood  on  a  farm,     \\nien  fifteen  years  of  age 


he  began  to  work  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  which 
he  learned  under  his  father's  instruction. 
Though  his  recollection  of  the  far  west  was  in- 
distinct, yet  he  often  thought  of  its  resources  and 
opportunities,  and  in  1882  came  back  to  his  birth- 
place. Instead,  however,  of  settling  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  went  to  Spokane  Falls,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  contracting  and  building.  After  ten 
years  there  he  came  to  Oregon  City,  where  he 
has  since  carried  on  contracting  and  building, 
and  is  the  owner  of  both  residence  and  business 
property,  including  his  house  at  Gladstone,  a 
suburb.  Not  only  as  a  contractor  has  he  gained 
a  well-merited  reputation,  but  as  an  architect  as 
well,  and  many  of  the  houses  he  erects  are  con- 
structed after  plans  of  his  own.  Much  of  his 
work  is  to  be  seen  in  Gladstone,  where  he  has 
built  a  large  number  of  houses. 

Before  leaving  Minnesota  ^Ir.  Johnson  mar- 
ried Delia  Lindsley,  who  was  born  in  Wiscon- 
sin. They  are  the  parents  of  five  children :  Sid- 
ney and  Holley,  who  assist  their  father  in  the 
contracting  business ;  Margaret,  Nellie  antl 
Frank.  Fraternally  Mr.  Johnson  is  connected 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  Worlil,  in  religion  is 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  faith,  while  politi- 
callv,  as  well  as  personally,  he  is  a  stanch  Pro- 
hibitionist, both  by  example  and  precept  casting 
his  influence  against  the  sale  of  intoxicants. 


.\LFRED  BAKER.  The  fine  rural  property 
ow'ued  and  occupied  by  Alfred  Baker  in  Multno- 
mah county  is  not  his  by  inheritance,  nor  is  its 
possession  due  to  any  fortunate  circumstance 
which  smoothed  his  way  and  made  success  easy 
of  attainment.  This  large  farmer  was  born  in 
.\ppanoose  county,  Iowa,  July  22,  1858,  and  the 
Civil  war,  which  found  a  valiant  soldier  in  his 
father,  left  the  son  fatherless  because  a  hero  gave 
up  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  several  mouths  to  feed, 
and  because  of  the  rather  stringent  circumstances 
in  which  the  mother  found  herself,  young  Al- 
fred relieved  the  tension  somewhat  by  going  to 
live  with  his  uncle  in  Nebraska.  .At  the  expira- 
tion of  five  years  he  started  out  on  his  own  hook 
and  found  employment  with  the  surrounding 
farmers,  and  was  thus  occupied  until  ambition 
and  good  reports  directed  his  steps  to  Colorado 
in   1874. 

In  his  new  location  Mr.  Baker  drove  the  stage 
at  Pueblo,  and  during  the  two  >ears  of  this  kind 
of  life  witnessed  much  of  the  seamy,  and  not  alto- 
gether desirable,  side  of  western  existence.  In 
1876  he  came  to  Portland,  and  his  first  occupa- 
tion proved  to  be  of  a  nature  which  confronts 
many  who  come  here,  that  of  grubbing  stumps 
ere  aught  of  importance  can  be  accomplishcl. 
His  work  lav  in  the  ground  where  the  Portland 
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ccinetery  now  rears  its  fine  monuments,  and  from 
stump  grubbing  he  returiied  to  his  former  oc- 
cu])ation  of  working  on  a  farm.  After  three 
3'ears,  during  which  he  succeeded  in  saving  some 
mone}',  he  rented  land  for  three  years,  and  this 
venture  proving  successful  he  was  enabled  to  pay 
something  down  on  a  one  hundred  and  forty  acre 
farm  on  the  Columbia  river,  although  he  had  to 
run  in  debt  for  the  balance.  Three  years  later 
he  purchased  the  Scott  farm  adjoining,  and  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres, 
upon  which  he  lived  for  a  year.  He  then  re- 
moved to  his  former  farm,  and  in  i8yi  moved 
onto  the  farm  which  is  now  his  home.  Two  years 
later  he  went  to  Portland  and  lived  there  until 
1900,  and  then  settled  down  on  the  original  river 
farm,  in  1902  locating  on  his  present  place.  The 
forty-two  acres  comprising  the  home  property  is 
devoted  to  general  farming,  but  the  river  farm  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  acres  is  utilized  for 
a  dairy. 

Through  his  marriage  in  1879  with  C)ceana  A. 
Holtgreive,  Mr.  Raker  has  become  the  father  of 
three  children,  of  whom  Nellie  is  the  wife  of 
W.  G.  Smith  :  while  Emery  and  Oswald  are  liv- 
ing at  home.  Mr.  Baker  is  a  stanch  defender  of 
Republican  institutions,  but  has  never  sought  or 
accepted  official  recognition.  Fraternally  he  is 
connected  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 


JOHN  C.  CARSON.  The  name  of  John  C. 
Carson  is  one  of  the  rtiost  illustrious  in  the  an- 
nals of  Oregon's  growth  and  prosperity.  Few 
men  have  had  so  large  a  capacity  for  labor,  or 
are  so  wise  in  its  distribution  and  application. 
Continuously  since  September  i.  1851,  he  has 
made  his  home  in  Portland,  and  in  the  meantime 
his  efforts  have  been  of  the  enduring  kind,  and 
have  been  endorsed  by  a  splendid  and  inspiring- 
citizenship,  touching  many  interests.  He  started. 
and  for  years  maintained,  the  first  steam  equipped 
planing  mill  and  sash  and  door  factory  north  of 
.^an  I'^rancisco,  and  one  which  eventually  became 
the  greatest  upbuilding  factor  of  this  town.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  organized  the  Republi- 
can party  in  this  state,  and  he  served  for  twenty- 
two  years  in  the  state  legislature.  No  better 
guarantee  could  be  required  of  his  all  around  fit- 
ness, nor  continued  consideration  of  his  fellow- 
men.  To  follow  the  career  of  INIr.  Carson  is  to 
study  one  who  worked  with  greater  care,  greater 
wisdom  and  secured  larger  results  than  the  aver- 
age;  one  who  not  only  availed  himself  of  e.xist- 
ing  opportunities  but  created  many  not  observable 
to  the  casual  passer-by. 

.Mr.  Carson  was  born  in  Center  county.  Pa., 
February  20,  1825,  and  claims  Scotch-Irish  pa- 
ternal ancestry.     His  family  were  represented  in 


America  long  before  the  Revolutionary  war.  In 
this  momentous  contest  three  brothers  bearing  the 
name  served  in  the  commissar}'  department,  and 
also  assisted  in  the  transporting  of  troops. 
James  Carson,  son  of  one  of  these  brothers,  was 
the  father  of  John  C,  and  his  mother  was  Sarah 
(  Crosthwaite)  Carson,  the  latter  of  Frencli  an- 
cestry but  born  in  Wales.  Mrs.  Carson's  father 
was  a  manufacturer  during  his  active  life,  and 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  was  the  owner  and  operator  of 
one  of  the  first  paper  mills  in  this  country.  The 
parents  were  married  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1834  removed  with  their  children  to  Richland 
county.  Ohio,  aljout  1853  going  to  near  ( lales- 
burg.  111.,  where  the  father  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  He  was  a  natural  mechanic,  and  in 
early  life  qualified  as  a  millwright,  following  that 
trade  for  many  years.  His  wife  survived  him  un- 
til seventy-seven  years  old.  her  death  occurring  in 
(lalesburg.  111.,  in  1864.  All  of  their  eight  chil- 
dren were  born  in  Center  county.  Pa.,  and  all 
attained  maturity.  James  Calvin,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  died  as  an  orderly  in  the  Forty- 
seventh  Illinois  A^olunteer  Infantry.  David  R. 
came  to  Oregon  in  1852,  married  and  lived  in 
Portland  for  many  years,  worked  at  his  trade  of 
carpenter  and  millwright,  and  died  leaving  a 
daughter,  Minnie  A.,  now  living  in  Portland.  .\ 
daughter,  Mary,  came  to  Portland,  where  she 
married  Joseph  H.  Kibling,  and  after  his  death 
returned  to  Ohio,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life 
was  spent.  Yet  another  son.  William  Porter,  a 
graduate  of  Alleghany  College  and  a  theological 
school,  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry ;  he 
died  of  exposure  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Johnson 
FL,  the  oldest  in  the  family,  passed  away  in  1902, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  in  Galesburg,  111.,  of 
which  town  he  was  a  pioneer  and  well  known 
resident.  Oliver  Perry,  the  third  eldest,  died  at 
his  home  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  An  uncle  of  these 
children,  Robert  Crosthwaite,  emigrated  to  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  at  an  early  day,  and  started  the  first 
newspaper  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  .\shland 
county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Carson  entered  Ashland 
.Academy  in  1846,  and  for  three  years  was  under 
tlie  able  tutorship  of  Professor  Andrews,  after- 
wards a  brigadier-general  in  the  Union  army, 
and  the  president  of  Kenyon  College,  from  which 
President  Hayes  graduated.  During  his  acad- 
emy course  Mr.  Carson  paid  his  tuition  bv  work- 
ing at  the  carpenter's  trade,  at  which  he  had  pre- 
viously labored.  After  leaving  school  he  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Kinnaman  of  Ashland,  Ohio, 
going  deeply  into  the  mysteries  and  intricacies  of 
medical  and  surgical  science.  So  interested  was 
he  that  he  read  about  all  the  books  on  medical 
science  then  in  use  and  was  qualified  to  practice, 
although  he  never  received  a  diploma.    The  doctor 
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and  his  pupil  became  warm  friends,  and  in  1850 
canie  to  California  together,  intending  to  start 
a  hospital  in  San  Francisco.  They  reached  San 
l-rancisco  on  the  steamer  which  brought  the 
news  of  California's  admission  to  the  Union. 
Mr.  Carson  became  very  ill  before  he  reached  his 
destination  and  soon  after  the  doctor  was  taken 
ill  with  mountain  fever.  Taken  all  in  all.  their 
discouraging  adventures  prevented  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  original  project,  and  each  decided  to 
go  his  separate"  way.  Mr.  Carson  mined  for  a 
time  on  the  middle' fork  of  the  American  river, 
and  from  there  went  to  the  Redding  diggings, 
where  he  established  a  hotel  on  the  Trinity 
mountains.  This  hostelry  was  known  as  the 
Mountain  House,  and  its  location  was  unrivaled, 
being  on  the  trail  of  niiners  who  packed  over  the 
mountains.  A  sign  of  large  dimensions  orna- 
mented the  front  of  the  inn,  announcing  in  un- 
mistakable terms  that  the  hungry  would  have  to 
pav  $1  for  satisfying  the  inner  man.  After  con- 
ducting this  house  for  six  months  Mr.  Carson 
retired  from  the  management  and  soon  after  fell 
ill,  and  the  amount  made  in  the  hotel  diminished 
rapidly.  Alone  in  a  strange  country,  he  recalled 
a  conversation  he  had  had  in  the  old  days  with 
one  Noah  Huber,  who,  upon  his  return  to  Ohio 
from  Oregon,  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  Oregon.  Accordingly,  he  set  sail 
for  Portland,  and  reached  the  town  with  very 
low  finances.  Fortunately  he  found  work  soon 
after  landing,  through  the  kindly  interest  of  H. 
W.  Corbett,  and  assumed  the  management  of  the 
hardware  store  of  G.  W.  \'aughn.  A  few  months 
later  he  walked  from  Portland  to  Foster,  at  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Barlow  road,  and  en- 
gaged as  a  school  teacher,  his  salary  to  be  $25  a 
month.  He  was  obliged  to  look  around  for  a 
place  to  hold  the  school,  and,  finding  a  cabin 
which  had  been  used  by  some  settler  for  a  winter 
residence,  he  made  it  habitable  and  homelike  and 
started  in  with  sixteen  scholars.  However,  he 
had  no  books,  and  the  people  who  had  hired  him 
began  to  quarrel  over  the  transaction,  and  he  took 
his  departure  at  the  end  of  two  weeks.  After  this 
experience  he  floated  on  a  raft  with  another  man 
from  Church's  Mill  to  the  Clackamas  bridge, 
making  the  journey  in  two  and  a  half  hours,  a 
feat  never  before  nor  since  performed.  In  Os- 
wego he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for  $4 
a  day,  sixteen  months  later  arriving  in  Portland. 
He  engaged  in  contracting,  and  Dekum  &  Bickel's 
store  on  Front  street  was  the  first  building  he 
constructed,  furnishing  the  timber  for  the  same. 
The  milling  experience  of  Mr.  Carson  began 
in  1857.  and  followed  a  period  of  successful 
contracting  in  Portland.  He  had  just  completed 
the  erection  of  .-Vmos  King's  residence,  and  with 
his  brother  he  fitted  up  a  planing  mill,  operating 
the  same  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  C.  and  D.  R 


Carson.  This  was  the  first  steam  equipped  plan- 
ing mill  north  of  San  Francisco,  and  around  it 
centered  the  pioneer  milling  business  of  the 
northwest.^  In  1861  Robert  Porter  became  identi- 
fied with  the  enterprise,  he  taking  charge  of  the 
outside,  and  ^Ir.  Carson  assuming  control  of  the 
inside  business.  The  trade  increased  so  steadily 
that  more  machinery  and  greater  capacity  were 
required,  and  in  time  no  better  set  up  mill  ap- 
peared anywhere  in  the  countr} .  In  1872  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
and  after  that  Mr.  Carson  managed  the  business 
independently,  devoting  his  entire  time  to  it,  and 
maintaining  an  unequalled  management.  The 
output  of  the  mill  was  enormous  for  its  day,  yet 
the  capacity  never  equalled  the  demand.  In  the 
meantime  Mr.  Carson  had  been  doing  a  great  deal 
of  business  through  the  Holliday  Company,  and 
in  1894  he  turned  his  business  over  to  them,  and 
has  since  been  practically  retired  from  active  life. 

Mr.  Carson  built  his  present  home  in  1881. 
and  this  was  one  of  the  first  residences  to  go  up 
in  the  western  part  of  the  town.  He  has  been  one 
of  the  most  interested  spectators  of  the  all  around 
growth  of  the  city,  and  to  no  one  is  Portland 
more  indebted  for  a  helping  hand.  No  streets 
or  sidewalks  had  been  laid  when  he  first  came 
here,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  build  the  first  side- 
walk in  the  town,  the  city  council  of  1854,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  having  authorized  the 
building  of  walks  on  different  streets,  and  as 
Mr.  Carson  owned  property  on  Salmon  street  he 
laid  the  first  walk  to  demonstrate  what  was  meant 
by  the  city  ordinance. 

A  member  of  the  town  council  on  many  occa- 
sions, he  was  president  for  one  term,  and  his  sage 
and  reliable  advice  invariably  resulted  in  radical 
reforms.  Under  the  school  law  as  enforced  to- 
day, a  meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  building,  and  also  the  purchase 
of  a  lot.  Mr.  Carson  put  the  motion,  and  Mr. 
Porter  seconding  it,  it  was  finally  carried  in  the 
face  of  seriotis  and  strenuous  opposition.  Need- 
less to  sa\'.  the  lot  was  purchased  and  the  build- 
ing, afterward  known  as  the  "  Central  School." 
was  erected.  During  the  pending  of  the  claims 
bv  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  he  was  one  of  a 
board  of  experts  appointed  by  the  government  to 
investigate  said  claims,  and  to  re]iort  to  the 
United  States  courts  of  Oregon.  This  was  in 
1868,  and  Jesse  Applegate  and  Major  Rynear- 
son  were  the  other  members  of  the  board.  In 
the  earlx'.  as  in  later  days,  he  took  a  keen 
interest  in  politics,  and  his  devotion  to  Repub- 
lican principles  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  influential  weapons  with  which  he 
has  forged  coiumunity  fetters  around  him. 
l")uring  his  years  of  service  in  the  state  leg- 
islature, including  six  years  in  the  house  and 
eight  years  in  the  senate,  during  the  period  from 
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■1870,  when  he  was  first  elected,  to  1892,  when  he 
retired,  Mr^  Carson  carried  forward  many  not- 
able '  bills,  and  his  advocacy  made  possible  the 
erection  of  the  new  penitentiary  at  Salem  and 
the  State  Insane  Asylum.  Prior  to  this  time 
the  state  had  paid  private  parties  for  taking  care 
of  the  state's  insane. 

In  1887  Mr.  Carson  was  elected  president  of 
the  Senate  and  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  fifteenth 
and  also  the  sixteenth  regular  session.  He  has 
been  a  delegate  to  innumerable  town,  countv  and 
state  conventions,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  po- 
litical affairs  has  caused  his  counsel  to  be  sought 
on  all  important  occasions.  His  broad  minded 
grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  community  has  inspired 
the  assurance  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  could 
rest  in  no  safer  or  wiser  hands,  and  thus  he  was 
returned  to  liis  responsible  post  again  and  again, 
receiving  as  time  went  on  greater  and  more 
grati;fying  assurances  of  his  constituents'  regard. 
His  influence  has  been  equally  marked  in  phil- 
anthropic and  religious  circles,  and  few  enter- 
prises of  a  humanitarian  nature  but  have  re- 
ceived the  stamp  of  his  approval.  He  was  a 
niember  of  the  first  Congregational  Qiurch  in 
the  city,  but  though  subscribing  to  the  tenets 
of  this  denomination,  he  has  contrilnited  towards 
the  erection  of  churches  of  all  faiths.  Few  men 
entertain  such  broad  and  liberal  views,  or  more 
clearly  and  tlisintcrestedly  see  the  good  in  insti- 
tutions and  men.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said : 
"  A  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  life 
of:  Mr.  Carson  and  the  history  of  Portland, 
the  two  having  started  from  small  beginnings 
and  both  having  accomplished  great  things.  The 
poor  young  man  of  Energy  and  ability ;  the  em- 
bryo city,  with  its  possibilities  all  imknown,  have 
run  an  emulative  race,  both  an  honor  to  the  state 
and  to  the  world."  Mr.  Carson  has  found  relief 
and  recreation  from  the  stress  of  business  life 
in  various  fraternal  lodges,  and  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Masons  since  i860.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Willamette  Lodge,  the  Portland 
Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  the  Scottish  Rite. 

Through  his  marriage  in  18S4  with  Elizabeth 
Talbot,  a  pioneer  of  1851,  Mr.  Carson  has  a 
daughter,  Luella  Clay  Carson,  a  woman  of  intel- 
lectual brilliancy,  who,  after  study  at  Mills  Col- 
lege, Cal..  and  graduation  at  St.  Helen's  Hall, 
Portland,  assumed  the  professorship  of  English 
in  the  Oregon  State  University.  Mrs.  Carson 
died  in  i860,  and  in  July,  1861.  Mr.  Carson  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Eliza  Ann  Northrop,  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana, who  had  one  child  by  her  former  marriage, 
Frank  E.,  now  deceased.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carson  were  born  four  children,  viz. :  Rose  M., 
who  married  Eugene  Sturgis,  and  is  the  mother 
of  two  sons  and  one  daughter;  Elizabeth,  edu- 
catfd  in  Portland  and  at  Mills  College,  Cal. ;  John 


Dolph,  a  graduate  of  Vale  College,  and  engaged 
in  the  wholesale  supply  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Northrop,  Sturgis  &  Company;  and 
Frances  D.,  wife  of  Robert  Treat  Piatt,  educated 
in,  Portland  and  at  Miss  Day's  private  school  of 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Piatt  is  an  attorney  of 
Portland.  Mrs.  Carson  died  in  June,  lyoi,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  Everything  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Sir.  Carson  bespeaks  the 
broad  minded,  intelligent  and  substantial  citizen, 
imbued  with  an  appreciation  of  mental  training, 
of  ability,  progress,  and  enlightenment. 


JOHN  W.  DOWTY.  A  citizen  of  Clackamas 
county  who  is  prominent  as  an  agriculturist,  a 
breeder  of  fine  stock  and  a  promoter  of  fraternal 
organizations,  is  John  W.  Dowty,  owner  of  one 
himdred  and  seventy-five  acres  of  land,  seventy- 
five  acres  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  A  na- 
tive of  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  he  was  born  Janu- 
ary 6,  1850,  and  spent  his  youth  and  early  man- 
hood on  the  paternal  farm.  His  father,  Thomas 
Dowty,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Ohio  when  five  years  of  age.  and  lived 
and  farmed  diere  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  farmers  of  his  section  of  Ohio,  and 
was  well  thought  of  by  his  many  friends  and 
associates  of  that  state.  In  addition  to  being  a 
practical  farmer,  he  was  known  as  a  fancier  of 
fine  horses,  cattle  and  hogs.  The  mother,  known 
in  maidenhood  as  Sarah  Ann  Cooney,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  and  moved  to  Moorland,  Wa^:ne 
county,  C)hio. 

At  the  time  of  his  departure  from  his  father's 
home  in  Wayne  county.  Ohio,  in  1879.  Jo'i"  ^^  • 
Dowty  settled  in  Smith  county.  Kans..  with  his 
newly  married  wife,  whom  he  married  in  M'avne 
county,  and  who  was  the  daughter  of  Ellen  Tay- 
lor. In  Kansas  he  bought  one  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty  acres,  besides  a  timber  claim, 
and  ten  acres  of  cultivated  land,  and  farmed  the 
same  for  about  eleven  years.  Mr.  Dowty  became 
associated  with  Oregon  in  1890,  and  located  two 
miles  southwest  of  Eagle  Creek,  upon  what  was 
formerly  the  property  of  George  Weston.  Of 
this  land  forty-eight  acres  was  already  cleared, 
and  therefore  the  new  owner  was  spared  much  of 
the  annoyance  and  exertion  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  earlier  arrivals  in  the  county.  He  has 
built  a  fine  home,  capacious  barns  and  outhouses, 
and  has  introduced  on  his  farm  all  the  improve- 
ments and  appliances  recognized  as  utility  pro- 
ducers in  the  most  thickly  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  No  farm  in  the  neighborhood  has  more 
carefully  selected  or  reared  stock,  among  the 
most  valuable  of  which  are  thirty  head  of  full 
blooded  Short-horns,  including  a  very  valuable 
bull.      An    exceptionally    fine    stallion    is    three- 
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fourths  Percheron  and  ^lorgan.  Since  living  in 
Oregon,  and  he  is  by  no  means  an  old  settler,  Mr. 
Dowty  has  sold  forty  head  of  Short-horn  bulls. 

In  addition  to  his  prominence  as  a  stock  man, 
Mr.  Dowty  has  interests  of  equal  moment  in  the 
community.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  well  known 
all  over  tlie  county,  and  is  identified  with  the  An- 
cient Order  United  Workmen,  No.  142,  of  Cur- 
rinsvilie,  of  which  he  is  past  grand  master ;  the 
.\rtisans  of  Eagle  Creek,  No.  188;  and  the  In- 
dependent Order  (Jdd  Fellows  of  Kirwin,  Ivans. 
He  is  independent  in  politics,  and  has  never  iden- 
tified himself  with  political  undertakings  further 
than  to  cast  his  vote  for  the  man  he  considered 
best  fitted  for  the  responsibility. 


PHILIP  REAL.  Among  the  citizens  of  For- 
est Grove  are  a  number  of  men  who  have  practi- 
cally abandoned  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Washington  county,  and  in  the 
evening  of  a  well  ordained  life  are  enjoying  im- 
munity from  stress  and  worry  and  the  pursuit  of 
gain.  Of  these  claimants  upon  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  of  those  who  labor  in  the  wake 
of  the  pioneers  none  are  more  interestingly 
reminiscent  of  the  very  early  days  than  is  Philip 
Beal.  A  native  of  Kosciusko  county,  Ind.,  Mr. 
Beal  was  born  March  4,  1835,  his  father  having 
been  born  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Two  of 
his  uncles  followed  the  martial  fortunes  of  Wash- 
ington during  the  Revolutionary  war.  and  the 
family  was  identified  with  Pennsylvania  for  a 
great  many  years,  the  various  members  being 
substantially  associated  with  agricultural  inter- 
ests. 

George  Beal.  the  father  of  Philip,  had  a  large 
farm  in  Indiana,  and  in  1840  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  Greeley  county.  Mo.  Here  he  im- 
proved a  farm  and  lived  thereon  for  about  seven 
years,  and  then  came  to  Oregon,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  one  mile  north  of  Forest  Grove, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1864,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-four.  His  wife,  Rosanna  (Norris)  Beal. 
was  born  in  Maryland,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Nor- 
ris,  of  German  descent,  and  an  early  settler  in  In- 
diana. Airs.  Beal.  who  died  in  Oregon,  was  the 
mother  of  ten  children,  the  order  of  their  birth 
lieing  as  follows  :  Elisa,  who  died  in  Iowa ;  Mary 
.\nn.  who  died  in  Klickitat  county.  Wash. ;  Ros- 
anna, who  died  in  Washington  county.  Ore. : 
John,  who  died  in  this  county:  Malinda,  who  is 
living  in  Hillsboro ;  Jacob,  who  died  in  Wash- 
ington county;  Philip;  Josiah,  who  is  a 'resi- 
dent of  Klickitat  county.  Wash. ;  George  William, 
who  lives  in  Washington  county.  Ore. :  and  So- 
phia, who  makes  her  liomc  in  Klickitat  cnuntv. 
Wash. 

As  a  child  of  five  Philip  Ileal  went  to  Missouri 
with  liis  parents,  and  when  twelve  years  old,  in 


1847,  experienced  the  novelty  of  crossing  the 
plains  with  his  parents  and  eight  of  the  other 
children,  two  of  whom  were  married  and  had 
families  of  their  own.  Four  wagons  conveyed 
the  possessions  of  the  family,  each  having  from 
three  to  four  yoke  of  oxen,  and  besides  there 
were  ten  cows.  During  the  journey  the  travel- 
ers became  familiar  with  the  ways  good  and  bad 
of  the  red  men  of  the  plains,  and  especially  on  the 
Omaha  river  were  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the 
Pawnees,  who  sought  to  steal  cattle  and  pro- 
visions. However,  the  company  were  well 
armed,  and  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Indians,  reaching  their  destination 
with  comparatively  little  loss.  On  the  Columbia 
river  the  Cayuse  Indians  tried  to  confiscate  their 
cattle,  but  they,  too,  were  repulsed.  The  com- 
pany started  from  Missouri  April  10.  and  arrived 
at  The  Dalles  December  10,  1847.  Here  they 
built  a  boat  and  floated  down  the  Columbia  river, 
a  very  forlorn  little  band,  weighed  down  by  all 
manner  of  affliction.  The  snow  and  rain  ren- 
dered the  atmosphere  trying  in  the  extreme,  and 
to  add  to  the  general  inconvenience,  the  Beal 
children  had  the  measles,  and  for  all  there  was 
but  one  wagon  cover  to  shelter  them  from  the 
unruly  elements.  This  trip  across  the  plains  re- 
mains to  this  day  a  vivid  remembrance  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Beal,  and  he  was  probably  in  touch 
with  as  varied  an  assortment  of  discomforts  and 
inconveniences  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  the 
very  early  settlers  in  the  west. 

Philip  Beal  was  reared  on  the  home  farm  in 
Washington  county,  and  after  attaining  his  ma- 
jority had  entire  charge  of  his  father's  property, 
the  latter  becoming  a  cripple  in  1852.  and  was 
comparatively  incapacitated  thereafter.  Air.  Beal 
was  educated  in  the  little  log  school  house  near 
his  home,  and  attended  the  Tualatin  .\cademy  for 
one  term.  In  1862  he  married  Clarinda  Noland, 
who  was  born  in  Missouri,  a  daughter  of  Man- 
son  Noland,  who  settletl  near  Hillsboro  after 
crossing  the  plains  with  his  family  in  1852.  Four 
children  have  been  liorn  of  this  union,  of  whom 
Sarah,  Mrs.  Bennett,  died  in  Linn  county;  Susan 
is  now  Mrs.  Waters,  of  Forest  Grove;  John,  edu- 
cated at  the  State  University  and  the  Portland 
Business  College,  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  Forest  Grove ;  and  Orell,  a  graduate 
of  the  Tualatin  .Academy,  and  later  a  student  at 
the  State  University,  is  now  an  educator  of  For- 
est  Grove. 

Directly  after  his  marriag«  Mr.  Beal  removed 
to  ^^'lllla  \\'alla.  Wash.,  but  at  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  returned  to  ^^^ashington  count}-. 
Ore.,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising 
on  the  old  homestead.  .After  his  mother's  death 
lie  bought  out  the  other  heirs,  to  which  he  has 
in  the  meantime  added,  so  that  he  now  owns  two 
hundred   and   thirt^•   acres  of   land.      It    is  need- 
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less  to  say  that  the  Heal  farm  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  county,  or  that  the  owner  has 
left  undone  anything  that  might  contribute  to 
his  success  as  a  farmer,  or  to  his  standing  as  one 
of  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive  members 
of  the  community.  In  1891  he  bought  a  com- 
fortable little  place  in  Forest  Grove,  and  has 
since  lived  in  comparative  retirement.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  political  affiliation,  and  in  his 
younger  days  was  quite  active  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  his  party.  Formerly  allied  with  the 
Tuality  Lodge  No.  6,  F,  &  A.  M.,  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Holbrook  Lodge  No.  30,  and  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Independent  ( )rder  of  Odd 
Fellows.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  C)regon 
Pioneer  Society,  and  of  the  Christion  Church,  in 
which  he  was  formerly  an  elder.  Mr.  Beal  rep- 
resents the  sturdy  and  thoroughly  reliable  pio- 
neer element  of  the  west,  and  in  his  coming  and 
going  among  the  interests  to  which  his  life  has 
been  devoted,  has  won  the  honest  admiration  and 
good  will  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 


L.  D.  KINNEY.  The  Great  Central  Railroad, 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Coos  Bay,  a  thousand 
miles  long,  and  the  completion  of  which  promises 
to  supply  a  supreme  factor  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Oregon,  is  under  the  supervision  of  men 
of  large  ideas  and  indomitable  energy,  foremost 
among  whom  is  L.  D.  Kinney,  engineer  in  chief 
of  the  project,  and  one  of  the  progressive  citi- 
zens of  Portland.  Born  in  Jacksonville.  Carleton 
county,  New  Brunswick,  August  26,  1855.  Mr. 
Kinney  comes  of  a  family  established  in  America 
by  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  who  was  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  emigrated  from  the  north 
of  Ireland.  He  settled  in  New  Brunswick, 
where  his  son.  Israel,  the  paternal  grandfather, 
was  born,  and  eventually  became  prominent  in 
the  lumber  business.  Israel  Kinney,  the  father 
of  L.  D.,  was  born  in  Aramocto.  New  Brunswick, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  business  life  was 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  on  the  St.  John 
river.  Considering  his  time  and  place  the  elder 
Kinney  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  among 
his  other  interests  may  be  mentioned  the  New 
Brunswick  Foundry,  in  which  he  was  a  stock 
holder  and  proprietor.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1858  he  left  large  landed  estates  and  im- 
portant business  interests.  He  married  Jane 
Everett,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  Everett,  representative  of  a  well 
known  Massachusetts  family.  John  Everett,  a 
refugee  from  Massachusetts,  married  a  Miss 
Daniels  of  England,  and  settled  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, where  he  becanie  identified  witli  large  busi- 
ness interests,  chiefly  in  the  line  of  lumber  and 
manufacturing.     After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 


]\Ir.  Kinney  again  married,  and.  L.  D.  Kinne}' 
is  the  third  oldest  child  and  only  son  of  the  five 
children  of  this  union.  Of  the  first  marriage 
were  born,  Aaron,  a  railroad  contractor  in  Mis- 
souri ;  Horace,  a  railroad  contractor  of  Montana ; 
and  Solomon  and  Enoch,  tnvins.  and  lumbermen 
in  New  Brunswick. 

At  the  age  of  three  ^ears  L.  D.  Kinney  lost  his 
father  by  death,  but  this  sad  circumstance  did  not 
interfere  with  his  later  advantages  along  educa- 
tional lines.  For  three  years  he  studied  in  Bos- 
ton under  Prof.  R.  C.  Perkins  as  tutor,  and  at  the 
same  time  read  law.  but  never  practically  applied 
his  knowledge  in  this  direction.  His  active  busi- 
ness life  was  inaugtu'ated  in  1878.  in  which  year 
he  returned  from  Massachusetts  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  and  New  Foundland.  where  he  spec- 
ulated in  real  estate  and  other  lines.  Later  he 
settled  in  Mrginia  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  new  movement  to  employ  slaves  and  pay 
them  for  ten  hours  work  a  day,  and  this  brought 
down  on  his  head  the  enmity  of  his  neighbors 
and  resulted  in  business  disaster  to  himself.  This 
was  between  the  years  1883  and  1885,  in  which 
latter  year  he  removed  to  Omaha,  and  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  his  business  being  known  as 
the  Omaha  Stamping  plant.  In  1886  he  located 
in  Salt  Lake  City  and  bought  a  square  mile  of 
property  in  the  city  limits,  thereafter  promoting 
the  North  Salt  Lake  district,  and  laid  out  in  the 
Kinney  &  Gaulley  addition.  This  property  was 
improved  and  built  up,  and  Mr.  Kinney  was  for 
some  time  the  largest  real-estate  dealer  in  the 
city. 

While  a  resident  of  Salt  Lake  City  Air.  Kinney 
became  greatly  interested  in  fancy  stock  of  var- 
ious kinds,  and  did  about  the  largest  business  in 
that  line  of  any  man  in  town.  Standard  horses, 
Jersey  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle,  and  St.  Ber- 
nard dogs  were  the  animals  brought  to  the  great- 
est perfection  under  Mr.  Kinney's  management, 
a  specialty  being  made  of  dogs,  in  which  he  is 
an  excellent  authority.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
the  largest  breeder  of  St.  Bernard  dogs  in  Amer- 
ica. 

In  1897  Mr.  Kinney  removed  from  Portland  to 
Alaska,  making  the  journey  on  the  first  trip  of 
the  steamer  Elder.  In  the  northern  country  he 
in  put  a  wharf,  promoted  the  Chilcoot  tramway, 
built  a  toll  station,  and  instituted  various  enter- 
prises of  a'  promotive  nature,  but  the  venture  did 
not  prove  a  success.  In  1899  he  removed  to 
British  Columbia  and  platted  the  town  of  Atlin, 
built  several  buildings,  and  was  identified  with 
the  starting  up  of  its  general  industries.  He 
later  turned  his  attention  to  the  Chilcoot  Rail- 
road, for  which  he  tried  to  obtain  a  franchise 
from  the  government,  but  failed.  Friends  in 
America  and  England  then  became  interested  in 
the  Grand  Central  Railroad,  and  a  company  was 
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incorporated   in   April,    iy02,    with    Mr.    Kinney 
as  chief  engineer. 

Politically  Mr.  Kinney  is  a  Republican  in  na- 
tional affairs,  and  in  religion  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  Qiurch.  Fraternally  he  is  associ- 
ated with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  the  Arctic  Brotherhood.  He  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Through  his  marriage  with  Miss  Lovina  Eng- 
land, a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  three  children 
have  been  born. 


JOHN  DRISCOLL.  As  a  business  man  and 
politician  John  Driscoll  has  for  many  years  com- 
manded the  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Portland,  of  which  city  he  has  been  a 
resident  since  1889.  Born  in  Ireland,  May  7. 
1863,  he  was  but  a  year  old  when  his  father. 
Timothy  Driscoll,  a  cooper  by  trade,  brought  his 
family  to  America,  settling  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
From  Norwich  a  removal  was  afterward  made  to 
Providence,  R.  I.,  where  the  elder  Driscoll  is  still 
working  at  his  trade.  The  mother  of  John  Dris- 
coll, formerly  a  Miss  Shea,  is  also  still  living,  and 
is  the  mother  of  eight  children,  seven  of  whom 
are  living,  two  being  residents  of  (~)regon.  and 
both  business  men  of  Portland. 

The  youth  of  Mr.  Driscoll  was  characterized 
bv  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  and  an  early 
familiarity  with  the  serious  and  responsible  side 
of  life.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
employed  in  the  large  cotton  mills  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  business 
and  gradually  advancing  to  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  entire  cotton  industry.  His 
initial  steps  were  as"  a  mule  spinner  in  the  mule 
room,  from  which  his  industry  and  aptitude 
gained  him  admittance  to  a  more  interesting 
and  encouraging  department.  .At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  shifted  his  allegiance  to  the  Norwich 
Lock  Company,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  to  the  Richmond  Stove  Company,  with 
which  latter  concern  he  remained  for  two  years. 

Upon  coming  to  Portland  in  i88cj  Mr.  Driscoll 
had  comparatively  little  of  worldly  possessions, 
and  he  started  in  to  earn  his  living  as  driver  of  a 
meat  wagon.  This  proved  comparatively  re- 
munerative, for,  when  combined  with  frugal  liv- 
ing and  thrift,  insured  to  the  aspirant  for  suc- 
cess a  fair  competence.  In  June,  1890.  Mr.  Dris- 
coll started  up  a  little  meat  business  on  his  own 
responsibility,  on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  and 
Marshall  streets,  vmder  the  firm  name  of  O'Don- 
nell  &  Driscoll.  The  store  was  afterward  re- 
moved to  the  corner  of  Marshall  and  Fourteenth 
streets,  where  the  proprietors  catered  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  trade,  and  were  obliged,  in 
1897,  to  seek  more  commodious  quarters  at  their 
jiresenl  location,  Burnside  and  First  streets.    The 


store  is  ec|uipped  with  modern  appliances,  in- 
cluding electricity  for  lighting  and  motive  power. 

.\lthough  a  stanch  Democrat  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  voting  days.  Mr.  Driscoll  entertains 
exceedingly  liberal  political  tendencies,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  nomination  for  the  legislature  on 
the  Citizens  ticket  in  1900,  and  his  subsequent 
service  in  the  Twenty-first  biennial  session.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  Gen- 
eral IMitchell,  and  was  the  first  Democrat  that 
cast  a  ballot  for  the  distinguished  westerner. 
During  the  legislature  he  served  on  the  committee 
of  commerce,  and  introduced  several  important 
bills,  among  them  one  for  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  county  commissioners  from  three  to 
two,  and  placing  their  salary  at  $3  per  day.  The 
friend  of  labor.  Mr.  Driscoll  voted  for  all  the 
bills  introduced  for  the  amelioration  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  during  the  session  established  a 
reputation  for  personal  integrity  and  fearless 
espousal  of  all  that  he  deemed  of  benefit  to  the 
community  at  large.  In  1902  he  was  again 
nominated  on  the  Citizens  ticket,  this  time  for 
sheriff  of  Multnomah  county,  and  was  defeated 
by  onh'  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  votes.  Air. 
Driscoll  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  is  fraternally  identified  with  the  Ben- 
evolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ;  the  Cath- 
olic Order  of  Foresters,  of  whom  he  is  chief 
ranger ;  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  is 
identified  with  the   Young  Men's   Institute. 

In  New  London,  Conn.,  Mr.  Driscoll  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  T.  Robinson, 
who  was  a  native  of  that  location. 


LEWIS  E.  ARMSTRONCi.  The  highly  hn- 
proved  and  pros])erous  condition  of  Clackamas 
county  is  in  a  large  degree  due  to  its  farming 
population,  \vhich  is  for  the  most  part  composed 
of  men  who  are  strong  in  character,  energetic  in 
disposition,  sensible  in  judgment,  and  prompt  to 
take  advantage  of  whatever  will  prove  to  their 
benefit.  One  of  this  class  is  Lewis  E.  Arm- 
strong, who  since  1865  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  growth  and  u])bnilding  of  the  state 
of  Oregon.  He  located  upon  his  present  farm 
near  r)arlow  in  1869,  purchasing  sixty-four  and 
one-half  acres,  to  which  he  later  added  ten  acres 
adjoining,  and  in  all  the  surrounding  country  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  highly  cultivated 
tract,  or  a  farm  better  equipped  with  comfortable 
buildings,  than  is  owned  by  Mr.  .Armstrtnig. 

Thomas  .Armstrong,  the  father  of  Lewis  E., 
was  a  native  of  Ohio.  By  trade  he  was  a  con- 
tractor and  builder,  and  he  also  ran  a  saw-mill. 
While  residing  in  Iowa,  to  which  state  he  re- 
moved in  i84(),  he  also  ran  a  grist-mill.  Near 
Elgin,  that  state,  he  bought  land,  but  this  he 
later    sold,    and    in    partncrshi])    willi    a    bnitlier 
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opened  a  general  merchandise  store  in  Elgin. 
About  five  years  later  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
store  and  removed  to  Nebraska.  After  residing 
in  Lincoln  for  a  time,  he  removed  to  Gage 
county,  that  state,  where  he  bought  a  (juarter  sec- 
tion of  land  and  engaged  in  farming.  j\lay  28, 
1864,  he  began  the  long  and  tedious  journey 
across  the  plains,  and  arrived  in  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  in  the  following  September.  He  spent 
that  winter  there,  and  in  the  spring  went  into  the 
South  Boise  country.  In  the  fall  of  1865,  how- 
ever, he  arrived  in  Oregon,  settling  three  miles 
north  of  Silverton,  where  he  at  first  rented  a 
saw-mill,  but  finally  purchased  it,  running  the 
same  with  success  for  one  year,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  misfortime,  his  mill  being  washed 
out  by  an  overflow  of  the  river.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  he  rebuilt  it  and  ran  it  with 
success  for  several  years  thereafter,  but  finally 
sold  out  and  removed  to  eastern  Oregon,  set- 
tling twenty  miles  north  of  Heppner.  Here  he 
took  up  a  quarter  section  of  land,  and  his  son, 
Lewis,  also  took  up  four  hundred  and  eighty 
acres.  In  1889  he  went  to  Oregon  City,  but  six 
months  later  returned  to  Silverton,  and  still  later 
located  on  the  Molalla  creek,  eight  miles  east  of 
Barlow,  where  he  made  his  home  for  eight  or 
nine  years.  The  year  1899  witnessed  his  arrival 
in  Barlow,  where  he  purchased  the  farm  on 
which  Lewis  E.  now  resides.  His  son  was  inter- 
ested in  all  the  father's  undertakings  and  they 
had  always  made  their  home  together  until  the 
tics  were  broken  by  the  death  of  the  father  in 
June,  1901.  He  was  born  September  12.  1812. 
His  wife,  known  in  her  maidenhood  as  Olive 
Trask.  was  born  in  New  York. 

Of  the  five  children  who  composed  the  parental 
family  Lewis  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  the  home  neighbor- 
hood, but  his  education  has  been  in  the  main  self- 
acquired.  Near  Silverton,  Ore,,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Louise  Turner,  a  native 
of  Missouri.  Her  father,  Alfred  Turner,  was 
born  in  Illinois,  whence,  in  1852  or  1853,  he 
undertook  the  perilous  journey  across  the  plains. 
but  just  before  the  party  reached  Green  River 
he  died.  Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  E.  .\rmstrong,  namely:  Elmer,  a 
ranchman  :  Willis,  who  fell  from  a  steamboat  and 
was  drowned  :  Fred,  in  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  and  Bes- 
sie, who  is  at  home  with  her  parents.  In  1863. 
under  command  of  General  Sully.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong served  for  nine  months  in  the  Civil  war, 
as  a  member  of  Company  AI,  Second  Nebraska 
Infantry,  receiving  his  discharge  at  Nemaha. 
Fraternal  associations  claim  some  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong's time  and  thought,  and  his  name  may  be 
found  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  Union  Veteran 
L^nion.    and    the   Grand    Ami}-   of   the    Republic. 


For  si.xteen  years  he  has  served  his  fellow-citi- 
zens in  the  capacity  of  school  director,  for  which 
office  he  is  thoroughly  qualified.  In  his  charac- 
ter Mr.  Armstrong  combines  those  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  that  render  him  deservedly  popu- 
lar, and  secure  to  him  the  warm  friendship  of  all 
who  know  him. 


HENRY  SMITH  GILE.  No  pioneer  of  the 
city  of  Portland  can  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  country  which  goes  to  make  the  state  of  Ore- 
gon than  Henry  Smith  Gile,  since  185 1  identified 
with  the  advancement  of  governmental  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  northwest,  through 
which  connection  he  has  won  a  position  of  promi- 
nence as  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  early 
business  life  of  this  section.  He  was  born  in 
Alfred,  York  county.  Me.,  in  May.  1827,  and  a 
good  foundation  for  the  work  of  his  manhood 
laid  in  the  work  of  the  common  and  high  schools 
which  he  attended  in  his  native  state.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years,  when  the  world  was  flock- 
ing to  the  gold  fields  of  California,  he  came  by 
way  of  the  Horn  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  entered 
the  mines  in  1849.  He  met  with  the  usual  suc- 
cess in  this  venture,  and  after  an  arduous  life  of 
nearly  two  years  his  health  began  to  fail  and  he 
felt  the  necessity  for  a  withdrawal  from  that 
mode  of  labor. 

August  28.  1851,  Mr.  Gile  came  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  secured  employment  on  the  first 
steamer  that  plied  between  Portland  and  Cor- 
vallis.  The  following  year  he  took  up  surveying 
with  a  government  corps,  with  which  he  re- 
mained for  about  a  year,  when  he  ventured  to  try 
his  ability  as  evidenced  in  management,  taking 
out  a  corps  of  his  own  and  making  his  home  in 
(Jregon  City,  He  was  so  employed  until  1854, 
when  he  went  to  the  coast  and  became  interested 
in  the  oyster  business,  keeping  up,  however,  his 
surveys.  He  contracted  to  survey  the  different 
townships  in  the  counties  and  also  located  dona- 
tion land  grants  for  various  individuals.  After 
residing  in  Portland  for  six  years  he  returned  to 
California,  and  settled  in  San  Jose,  where  he  re- 
mained for  three  years.  In  1890  he  again  located 
in  Portland  and  now  lives  at  No.  770  Flanders 
street.  Mr.  Gile  first  became  interested  in  ovster 
fishing  at  Shoal  Water  bay,  begun  in  1851,  and 
in  1855  carried  the  interests  into  San  Francisco, 
and  in  1887  a  consolidation  was  made  of  the 
four  companies  under  the  title  of  the  Morgan 
Oyster  Company. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Gile's  interest  in  the  oyster 
commerce  he  has  been  identified  with  the  realtv 
of  the  state,  owning  considerable  landed  propertv 
in  both  city  and  country,  as  well  as  consolidated 
mining  stock  and  interests  in  claims.  His  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  keen,  quick  dccisiim  have  con- 
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tributed  no  little  to  the  success  with  which  he  has 
built  up  his  fortune  in  this  land  of  opportunities, 
and  through  the  evidence  of  such  qualities  he  has 
earneil  a  position  among  the  men  who  have  built 
up  and  sustained  the  business  interests  of  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  Gile  was  married  in  Shoal  Water  bay  in 
1867  to  Miss  j\l.  J.  Crellia.  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  who  came  to  Oregon  in  1853,  and  their  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  were  born  on  the  coast. 
Of  these  Catherine  L.  makes  her  home  with  her 
parents ;  Eleanor  E.  is  also  at  home ;  Henr}' 
Stanley  is  married  and  resides  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. ; 
and  Alvin  Lester  is  at  home.  The)'  have  all  had 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  the  oldest 
daughter  and  son  having  attended  the  high 
school  of  Portland,  while  Eleanor  finished  at 
Boston  Academy,  and  Alvin  Lester  graduated 
from  Yale  L^niversity.  Afterward  this  son  be- 
came a  student  of  law  and  now  looks  after  the 
varied  interests  of  his  father.  Politically  Air. 
Gile  is  a  Republican,  and  as  such  ably  represented 
his  party  in  the  state  legislature  for  three  terms. 
In  social  relations  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneer 
Association. 


MARK  HATTAX.  One  of  the  public-spir- 
ited and  successful  agriculturists  and  farmers  of 
Clackamas  county  is  Mark  Hattan,  who  was 
born  in  Rockbridge  county,  \'a.,  December  8, 
1821,  a  son  of  Forsythe  H.  Hattan.  born  in 
Rockingham  county,  \'a.,  in  1800.  .\t  the  age  of 
nine  years  Alark  was  taken  by  his  parents  to 
Brown  county,  Ohio,  and  there  lived  from  1829 
until  1834,  in  which  year  they  settled  in  Marshall 
county,  111.,  bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres,  upon  which  the  father  conducted 
farming  and  stock-raising  enterprises  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1875. 

In  his  youth  ]\Ir.  Hattan  was  reared  to  hard 
work  on  the  paternal  farm,  and  his  education 
was  limited  to  the  early  subscription  schools, 
which  he  attended  during  the  leisure  of  the  win- 
ter months.  When  twenty-four  years  of  age  he 
married  Alartha  Patterson,  who  died  May  10, 
1849,  leaving  one  child.  Mary  Jane,  who  is  mar- 
ried and  lives  in  Jackson  county,  ( )re.  .-Xpril  22, 
1845,  'le  started  over  the  plains  with  friends,  but, 
stopping  in  Jackson  county,  married,  and  re- 
mained there  until  May  7,  1846.  Starting  out 
again,  with  seven  yoke  of  cattle,  the  little  party 
reached  Eagle  Creek  October  10,  1846.  For  a 
year  they  lived  on  Cutler's  Prairie,  and  in  1847 
Mr.  Hattan  took  up  a  donation  claim  of  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  but.  owing  to  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  returned  to  the  government  a  por- 
tion of  the  land,  keeping  for  himself  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  .\t  the  present  time  he 
owns  one  hmidred  and  Iwcntv  acres  of  the  origi- 


nal claim,  and  of  this  he  has  cleared  eighty  acres, 
and  engages  in  general  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing. A\'hile  developing  his  land  Mr.  Hattan  has 
entered  into  general  affairs  in  the  county,  and 
has  served  as  road  supervisor  for  fourteen  years 
and  school  director  and  clerk  for  several  years. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  are 
also  the  other  members  of  his  family.  Politically 
he  votes  for  Democratic  candidates. 

In  1858  Mr.  Hattan  was  married  to  Martlia 
Jane  Mason.  Of  his  third  marriage,  which  united 
him  with  Mary  E.  Wills,  there  were  born  ten 
children :  Caroline,  Forsythe.  John,  Frank,  Al- 
bert ( deceased ) ,  Eliza.  James.  Clara,  Charles 
and  ( )wen. 


JOHX  L.  SMITH,  who  is  conducting  a  saw- 
mill at  Tualatin  and  is  also  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  hogs,  was  born  September  9,  1866,  in  Bedford 
county.  Pa.  During  his  early  childhood  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Maryland.  His  father  is  a  shoe- 
maker and  saddler,  and  through  many  years  fol- 
lowed this  pursuit.  In  1890  he  and  his  wife  took 
up  their  abode  in  Tualatin,  where  they  are  still 
living.  In  their  family  were  six  children,  all  of 
whom  survive. 

John  L.  Smith  remained  a  resident  of  Alary- 
land  imtil  after  his  marriage  and  was  there  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business.  He  acquired  a 
good  practical  education  in  die  common  schools 
and  then  began  providing  for  his  own  support  in 
the  line  of  industrial  activity  indicated.  His 
marriage  united  him  with  Aliss  Sarah  Gardner, 
also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  remained 
in  Maryland  until  their  removal  to  Kansas,  spend- 
ing eighteen  months  in  that  state,  during  which 
time  Mr.  Smith  followed  farming.  The  year 
1888  witnessed  his  arrival  in  Oregon.  He  settled 
on  Cole  creek,  where  he  lived  for  four  years,  and 
there  conducted  a  lumber  camp  belonging  to  the 
Columbia  River  Lumber  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. On  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  re- 
moved to  Tualatin,  where  he  established  a  saw- 
mill which  he  has  since  conducted  with  excellent 
success,  the  output  of  the  mill  finding  a  ready 
sale  upon  the  market  because  of  its  excellent 
quality  and  the  reliable  business  methods  of  the 
owner.  A  man  of  resourceful  business  ability, 
however,  he  has  not  confined  himself  entirely  to 
one  line  and  at  the  present  time,  in  addition  to 
the  manufacture  of  lumber,  he  is  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  hops,  having  forty-eight  acres  planted 
to  that  vine. 

The  home  of  Air.  and  Mrs.  Smith  has  been 
blessed  with  two  interesting  children.  Bessie  and 
Jessie,  both  of  whom  are  yet  with  their  parents. 
Mr.  Smith  is  connected  through  membership  re- 
lations with  the  \\'oodmen  of  the  World  and  in 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  belie\'ing  tirmh'  in  the 
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principles  of  the  party,  but  never  seeking  or  de- 
siring office.  Dependent  upon  his  own  resources 
from  early  youth,  he  has  steadily  worked  his  way 
upward  in  the  business  world,  and  as  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortunes,  he  has  builded  wisely 
and  well. 


MARION  VERSTEEG.  The  name  of  Ver- 
steeg  has  been  associated  with  brick  manufactur- 
ing in  Portland  since  the  year  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Civil  war.  Marion  N'ersteeg  and  his 
brother,  G.  N.,  comprise  the  firm  of  Versteeg 
Brothers,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Port- 
land, November  22,  1871.  The  parents  were 
Nicholas  and  Gerrigje  (Reitveldt)  Versteeg, 
born  near  Amsterdam,  Holland,  and  the  latter  is 
living  at  the  old  home  on  the  corner  of  Nine- 
teenth and  Thurman  streets,  Portland.  When 
fifteen  years  old  Nicholas  Versteeg  came  to  the 
United  States  and  at  Pella,  Iowa,  began  the  man- 
ufacture of  brick.  In  1866  he  came  to  Port- 
land, and  on  the  corner  of  Park  and  CJak  streets 
started  a  similar  enterprise,  which  was  a  success 
from  the  start.  Later  the  concern  was  located  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Portland  high-school,  and 
later  still  Mr.  Versteeg  took  as  partner  Thomas 
Richardson,  at  which  time  the  plant  was  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Vaughn  streets. 
The  final  location  of  the  plant  was  at  Twenty- 
fifth  and  St.  Helens  road,  where  the  firm  had 
twelve  and  a  half  acres,  and  where  they  were 
still  operating  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Versteeg's 
death,  April  7,  1894.  However,  successful  as  he 
was  as  a  brick  manufacturer,  Mr.  Versteeg  was 
equally  fortunate  in  his  selection  of  other  fields 
of  activity.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business,  and  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  chief  promoters  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Lumber  Company,  in  which  he  owned  a  third 
interest,  and  of  which  he  was  vice-president  and 
director  until  his  death.  Previous  to  establishing 
the  lumber  business  he  used  to  do  all  of  the  haul- 
ing for  the  old  Weidlers  mill,  and  the  Willamette 
Steam  Lumber  IManufacturing  Company.  He 
owned  a  ranch  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
acres  near  Hillsboro,  Washington  county,  the 
management  of  which  he  superintended  himself, 
and  which  netted  him  a  handsome  income.  Po- 
litically he  was  a  Democrat,  and  was  identified 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To  himself  and 
wife  were  born  six  children  :  Emerinus,  a  retired 
brick  manufacturer  living  in  Fernwood ;  ^Marion 
and  G.  N.,  who  form  the  firm  of  \^ersteeg  Broth- 
ers ;  John,  deputy  in  the  county  sherifif' s  office ; 
Dirkje,  the  wife  of  W.  A.  Storey,  sheriff  of 
Clackamas  county ;  and  Emma,  Mrs.  Dunbar, 
whose  husband  is  a  grocer  on  the  corner  of  First 
and  Main  streets.  Portland. 

While  still  attending  the  public  schools  Marion 


\'ersteeg  became  interested  in  his  father's  brick 
business,  and  in  time  assumed  charge  of  its  man- 
agement. After  the  death  of  his  father  Mr. 
Versteeg  started  to  manufacture  brick  at  the  old 
yard  on  St.  Helens  road,  and  in  1900  located  at 
his  present  place,  which  consists  of  fifteen  acres. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments, including  two  steam-power  brick  ma- 
chines, which  have  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
yards  to  forty-eight  thousand  per  day.  The  part- 
nership with  his  brother  was  undertaken  in  1900, 
and  the  association  is  bound  to  result  in  great 
gain  for  all  concerned.  The  location  of  the  plant 
is  an  admirable  one,  and  the  available  clay  pro- 
duces a  superior  kind  of  brick. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Versteeg  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Bertha  Walker,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  Ray- 
mond. The  Versteeg  brothers  are  among  the 
most  substantial  and  reliable  business  men  of 
Portland,  and  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


FRANK  A.  HOFFMANN  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  river,  Germany,  July  13, 
1824.  He  received  the  practical  and  thorough 
home  training  accorded  the  average  youth  of  the 
middle  class  in  Germany,  and  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  the  public  schools  up  to  his  ap- 
prenticeship year,  everywhere  recognized  in  the 
Fatherland  as  fourteen.  His  father,  John  Hoff- 
mann, was  also  born  in  Germany,  and  died  in  his 
native  district  in  1854;  his  wife,  Elizabeth  (Ack- 
erman)  Hoffmann,  had  died  several  years  pre- 
viously. 

Frank  A.  Hoffmann  worked  at  the  baker's 
trade  in  Germany,  and  in  1848  bade  adieu  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth  and  boarded  a  sailing  vessel 
bound  for  American  shores,  which  he  reached 
thirty-eight  days  later.  Going  to  St.  Louis,  he 
at  once  found  work  at  his  trade,  and  later  was 
employed  in  a  hospital  for  eight  months.  Subse- 
quently he  engaged  in  the  bakery  business  on  his 
own  account.  While  in  St.  Louis  he  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  west,  and  in  1853  outfitted 
for  the  plains,  and  for  five  months  drove  six  yoke 
of  oxen  every  day.  At  Snake  river  the  Indians 
became  very  trotiblesome,  and  in  an  endeavor  to 
repel  them  one  of  the  partv  of  tourists  was 
killed. 

Arriving  in  Portland,  Mr.  Hoffmann  worked 
at  his  trade  for  several  months,  and  then  engaged 
in  business  for  himself.  In  1855  he  evidenced 
his  faith  in  the  future  of  the  locality  by  purchas- 
ing several  lots  on  what  is  now  Clay  street,  where 
he  raised  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  home  mar- 
ket. Later  he  purchased  land  in  what  is  now 
Portland  Terrace,  and  engaged  in  dairying  and 
stock-raising.      In    1873   he  bought   six   hundred 
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and  iovt\  acres  known  as  tlu'  ( Icorge  Brock  do- 
nation claim,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Willam- 
ette. To  this  land  Mr.  Hoffmann  devoted  the 
best  years  of  hi.s  life,  cleared  forty-one  acres, 
built  a  fine  home  and  convenient  barns,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  farm 
properties  in  this  county.  At  present  he  is  enjoy- 
ing a  well-earned  retirement  from  business  cares, 
and  his  son.  Joe  L.,  manages  the  place,  being 
engaged  in  general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

In  1852  Air.  Hoffmann  married  Mary  B.  Birch, 
who  was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  they  became 
the  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  Mary  is 
now  Mrs.  Stepinger,  of  Portland:  Anna  is  Mrs. 
Bacheler,  of  Gold  Hill,  Ore. :  John  P.  lives  in 
Hillsdale,  Ore.;  J.  L.  lives  near  New  Era;  Fred 
is  a  resident  of  Gold  Hill ;  and  Gertrude  lives  in 
\'ancouver.  Wash.  Mr.  Hoffmann  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  has  been  a  school  director 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  New  Era,  which  town  lies 
directly  across  the  river  from  his  farm. 


NORMAN  L.  SMITH.  In  Switzerland 
county,  Ind,,  June  20,  1836,  occurred  the  birth  of 
Norman  L.  Smith.  Until  ten  years  of  age  he 
made  his  home  with  his  parents  in  that  vicinity, 
but  at  that  time  the  parents  removed  to  Van 
Buren  county,  Iowa,  and  there  the  son  grew  to 
manhood  on  a  farm,  learning  valuable  lessons 
and  otherwise  gaining  practical  experience  which 
in  later  life  was  of  great  value  to  him.  During 
his  young  manhood  the  war  cloud  passed  over 
the  coimtry,  and  among  the  noble  army  of  men 
who  left  home  and  fireside  to  aid  in  restoring 
peace  was  Mr.  Smith.  July  17,  1861,  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  Company  H,  Fifth  Iowa  Infantry, 
and  was  mustered  in  at  Burlington,  Iowa.  From 
there  the  regiment  was  sent  to  Missouri,  remain- 
ing on  duty  there  until  1862.  From  there  they 
went  to  Pittsburg  Landing  and  also  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Corinth,  serving  in  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  until  August,  1862,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Smith  was  sunstruck.  He  was  first  taken  to 
the  field  hospital,  but  later  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  at  Vernon,  and  still  later  to  Evansville. 
On  account  of  disability  he  was  discharged  from 
the  service  in  January,  1863,  and  sent  to  his  home 
in  Iowa.  In  May,  1864,  however,  having  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  re-enlist,  he  joined  Com- 
pany C,  Forty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  served 
one  hundred  days.  .After  serving  the  same  length 
of  time  in  IMemphis,  Tenn.,  he  returned  to  low'a. 
In  the  spring  of  1863,  however,  we  find  him  on 
his  way  to  Oregon,  the  trip  across  the  plains  con- 
suming five  months.  The  journey  was  made 
with  ox-teams,  and  as  one  might  easily  expect, 
was  fraught  with  many  thrilling  experiences.     In 


1876  he  settled  on  the  farm  where  he  now  lives. 
The  improved  condition  of  the  place  is  all  due  to 
his  own  indomitable  efforts,  as  when  he  settled 
on  the  land  it  was  densely  wooded,  no  clearing 
whatever  having  been  done.  Now  one  htandred 
acres  are  cleared  and  under  cultivation. 

Air.  Smith's  marriage  united  him  with  Miss 
Clara  Huxley,  and  six  children  were  born  to 
them.  In  political  matters  Mr.  Smith  is  a  be- 
liever in  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party 
and  fraternally  identified  with  Sumner  Post,  G. 
-\.  R.,  at  East'  Portland, 


.\LFRED  SPRAGUE.  Ever  since  February 
14,  1853,  Alfred  Sprague  has  lived  on  the  farm  in 
Clackamas  county  which  is  still  his  home,  and 
from  whose  continually  improving  acres  he  has 
watched  the  general  progress  in  the  county,  him- 
self participating  therein  to  no  small  degree.  Of 
the  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  a  large  part 
is  under  cultivation,  the  owner  having  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty  in  clearing  his  property 
as  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  settlers  in  a  new  country, 
A  large  and  disastrous  fire  in  1865  entailed 
severe  loss,  destroying  a  large  barn  and  other 
improvements.  At  the  present  time  seven  acres 
are  under  orchard,  while  the  balance  of  the  avail- 
able land  is  devoted  to  grain,  clover,  and  general 
farm  commodities. 

Born  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  November  8, 
1821,  the  youth  of  Mr.  Sprague  was  character- 
ized by  hard  work,  and  consequent  limited  educa- 
tional chances.  His  father,  Jacob,  was  born  in 
Massachusetts,  and  came  from  an  old  and  hon- 
ored family  of  that  state.  With  his  parents  the 
elder  Sprague  removed  from  Alassachusetts  to 
Clermont  count}-,  ( )hio,  when  sixteen  years  of 
age,  the  family  settling  on  a  farm  near  Williams- 
burg, where  the  father  and  mother  died  at  ad- 
vanced ages.  The  mother,  Nancy  (Johnson) 
Sprague.  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  and  when 
young  came  to  Clermont  cotmty,  Ohio,  with  her 
parents.  Of  her  five  sons  and  three  daughters 
.■\lfred  was  the  oldest,  and  consequently  the  one 
upon  whom  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  family  eventually  fell.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years  he  engaged  in  hauling  wood 
for  a  distillery  in  Ohio,  but  afterward  turned  his 
attention  to  clearing  land  for  a  party  in  Ohio, 
and  later  became  engineer  in  a  saw-mill. 

In  1852  Mr,  Sprague  made  preparation  for 
crossing  the  plains,  and  at  Cincinnati  took  a 
steamboat  down  the  river  to  St,  Louis,  from 
which  city  he  went  to  Fort  Madison.  Iowa,  and 
then  to  Skunk  river,  where  he  bought  four  yoke 
of  oxen.  He  crossed  Iowa  to  Cainsville,  on  the 
.Missouri  river,  \yhere  he  fell  in  with  a  large  band 
of  pilgrims,  all  entertaining  hopes  of  future  west- 
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ern  success.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  arrived 
in  Clackamas  county,  and  soon  after  settled  upon 
his  present  farm. 

In  Qermont  county,  Ohio,  Mr.  Sprague  mar- 
ried Miss  S.  Gauf,  daughter  of  L.  Gauf,  who 
crossed  the  plains  at  an  early  day.  Of  the  four 
sons  and  four  daughters  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sprague,  William,  Frank,  and  Clyde  are  living 
on  the  home  farm,  while  Mark  is  farming  in  an- 
other part  of  the  state.  The  daughters,  Ann, 
Mary,  Laura  and  Nellie,  are  also  living  with  their 
parents.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  member  of  the  Blue 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  in  politics  believes  in 
voting  for  the  man  best  qualified  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  his  party. 


HENRY  PAPE.  No  one  who  holds  an  of- 
ficial position  in  Portland  is  managing  the  af- 
fairs under  his  supervision  with  greater  fidelity 
or  capability  than  Henry  Pape,  who  since  1898 
has  held  the  position  of  foreman  and  engineer 
of  water  lines  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Nav- 
igation Company.  He  has  risen  from  an  humble 
position  to  one  of  influence  solely  through  the 
exercise  of  his  native  powers  of  mind  and  body, 
and  his  life  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
results  of  application  and  perseverance.  He  is 
descended  from  ancestors  who  were  industrious 
and  well  trained  to  hard  work.  The  grand- 
father, August  Pape,  was  a  native  of  Germany, 
where  he  followed  the  blacksmith's  trade.  Upon 
coming  to  America  he  settled  in  Will  county, 
111.,  where  in  addition  to  working  at  his  trade  he 
also  conducted  a  farm,  and  there  his  death  oc- 
curred. Bernhard  Pape,  the  father  of  Henry, 
was  also  a  native  of  the  Fatherland,  and  his 
early  childhood  days  were  spent  near  Bremen. 
He,  too,  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  when 
seventeen  years  of  age  came  to  America  with  liis 
parents.  He  first  set  up  in  business  as  a  black- 
smith in  Springfield,  111.,  and  subsequently  fol- 
lowed the  same  line  of  work  in  Chicago,  that 
state.  The  year  1870  marked  his  removal  to  the 
west  and  identification  with  Portland,  whose 
progress  and  upbuilding  he  has  witnessed  for 
over  thirty  years.  He  at  once  opened  a  blacksmith 
shop  upon  arriving  here  and  met  with  excellent 
success  in  his  calling,  but  is  now  retired  from 
active  cares.  His  wife,  Mary  (Helman)  Pape, 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  the  daughter  of 
F.  Helman,  a  pioneer  farmer  in  ^^''ill  county.  111. 

Three  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to 
Bernhard  and  Mary  (Helman)  Pape.  of  whom 
all  are  living  but  one  son,  William,  who  died 
in  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  insurance  business.  Another  son,  John  B., 
is  a  contractor  in  Long  Beach.  The  oldest  child 
in  the  family  was  Henry,  who  until  sixteen  years 
of   age   was    reared    in    Chicago.    111.,    in    whose 


public  schools  he  gained  a  good  knowledge  of 
books.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  his  father  to  learn  the  blacksmith's  trade, 
completing  the  same  in  two  years.  In  1870  he 
accompanied  the  family  to  Portland,  and  for 
three  years  he  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
machinist's  trade  with  Smith  Brothers.  His 
first  position  was  with  the  Willamette  Iron 
Works,  and  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  thir- 
teen years  later  was  foreman  of  the  plant.  His 
next  position  was  as  chief  engineer  of  the  steamer 
Galsert,  of  the  White  Collar  Line,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  employed  in  the  iron  works  of 
Wolf  &  Swicker,  and  set  up  the  machinery  in  the 
government  light  ship  No.  67.  His  resignation 
from  the  latter  company  marks  the  beginning  of 
his  career  with  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  having  charge  of  the  Snake  river 
division  of  the  river  line.  For  one  year  he  was 
chief  engineer  on  the  Lewiston,  and  in  1898  was 
made  foreman  and  engineer  of  water  lines,  the 
position  which  he  fills  at  the  present  time. 

In  Portland  Mr.  Page  was  married  to  Miss 
Olga  Opitz,  who  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  of 
German  descent,  and  they  have  three  children, 
Fred  Bernhard.  Chester  Henrv  and  Edward 
Charles.  In  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  4,  A.  O.  U.  W., 
he  holds  membership  and  in  p>olitics  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  voting  and  working  for  the  party's 
advancement.  Mrs.  Pape  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  he  also  con- 
tributes, and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  uplifting 
measures. 


WILLIAM  STRAHLMAN.  The  Farmers' 
Stopping  and  Trading  Place  is  as  busy  a  center  of 
activity  as  any  in  its  line  in  Portland.  Conducted 
with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  visiting 
agriculturists,  the  genial  owner  and  proprietor, 
William  Strahlman,  carries  a  complete  line  of 
groceries,  produce,  feed  and  flour,  and  has 
worked  up  a  business  commensurate  with  his  in- 
telligent appreciation  of  the  demands  of  his  cus- 
tomers. The  location  at  No.  380  Water  street 
is  unrivalled  for  the  purpose.  The  store  is 
100x150  feet-in  ground  dimensions,  and  there  are 
besides  warehouses  and  a  livery  capable  of  hous- 
ing sixty  horses. 

Mr.  Strahlman  was  born  in  Oldenburg,  north- 
western Germany,  March  2,  1864,  his  father, 
Henry,  and  his  mother,  Margaret  (Burhoop) 
Strahlman,  being  natives  of  the  same  principality. 
The  parents,  who  are  farmers  and  still  live  in 
Oldenburg,  have  reared  seven  children,  six  of 
whom  are  living,  three  being  in  America,  and 
William  is  the  only  one  on  the  coast. 

As  was  the  custom  with  the  youth  of  the 
Fatherland.  William  Strahlman  apprenticed  when 
fourteen  to  learn  an  occupation,  his  choice  resting 
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on  the  general  merchandise  business,  at  which  he 
worked  for  four  years.  He  acquired  a  fair  com- 
mon school  education,  and  when  he  came  to 
America  in  1883  was  well  fitted  for  whatever 
career  he  might  wish  to  undertake.  In  York 
county,  Neb.,  he  found  employment  on  a  farm, 
and  there  attended  school  during  the  winter  time, 
later  becoming  a  clerk  in  a  general  merchandise 
store  in  the  town  of  York.  Six  months  later  he 
went  back  to  life  on  the  farm,  and  in  1885  re- 
moved to  California,  spending  six  months  in  Los 
Angeles,  Orange  and  San  Diego  counties  Re- 
turning to  Nebraska,  he  made  his  home  on  a 
farm  in  the  old  neighborhood  for  a  time,  but  soon 
removed  to  Polk  county,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  for  eight  months. 

In  1890  Mr.  Strahlman  came  to  Oregon,  locat- 
ing at  Richfield.  Washington  county,  working  at 
grubbing  and  clearing  for  eighteen  months. 
Later,  coming  to  Portland,  he  attended  night 
school  during  the  winter  time,  at  the  same  time 
working  at  driving  piles.  For  a  year  he  was 
manager  of  the  Pacific  hotel.  His  marriage 
united  him  with  Julia  Taft,  a  native  of  Clacka- 
mas county,  who  has  borne  him  four  children : 
Blanche.  Lillian,  Alice  and  William.  After  his 
marriage  I\Ir.  Strahlman  worked  at  contract 
wood-cutting  and  kindred  occupations,  and  also 
engaged  in  constructing  the  city  reservoirs.  For 
eighteen  months  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
grocery  firm,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  started 
his  present  business  on  \\'ater  street.  Mr.  Strahl- 
man is  a  Republican  in  national  politics.  He  is 
a  large-hearted,  broad-minded  and  enterprising 
citizen,  and  has  a  reputation  for  reliability  and 
all-around  fair  dealing. 


PETER  JOHNSON.  To  anyone  who  closely 
applies  himself  to  the  occupation  which  he  has 
chosen  as  his  vocation  in  life  there  can  come  only 
good  results — success  and  the  regard  of  his  as- 
sociates. Mr.  Johnson  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  for  his  present  position  among  the  success- 
ful business  men  of  Portland  has  been  reached 
only  by  industry,  honor  and  strict  attention  to 
the  details  of  his  business.  A  native  of  Odense, 
Denmark,  he  is  a  son  of  Johan  Johnson,  who  was 
a  miller  by  trade,  as  was  his  father  before  him. 
Johan  Johnson  was  a  patriot  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war  of  1864,  in  which  he  gave  his  life 
for  his  country.  His  wife,  Anna  Margaret  John- 
son, died  in  Denmark.  Of  her  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Peter  and  Frank 
reside  in  Portland. 

Peter  Johnson  was  born  April  27.  1850,  and  in 
the  schools  of  his  native  land  he  received  his 
early  book  knowledge.  At  an  early  age  he  showed 
a  predilection  for  the  miller's  trade,  which  is  not 
surprising   when    we    remember    that    his    father 


and  grandfather  before  him  followed  that  calling, 
and  served  his  time  as  a  journeyman.  War  be- 
tween Germany  and  Denmark  breaking  out  about 
this  time,  however,  he  enlisted  in  the  Danish 
army,  in  the  Fifth  Battalion  of  infantry,  and 
served  until  the  expiration  of  his  time,  going  to 
a  number  of  provinces  in  both  countries.  Among 
the  immigrants  who  came  to  our  hospitable 
shores  in  1877  was  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  he 
made  a  wise  decision  in  this  move  is  very  evident 
judging  from  the  success  that  has  been  his  in  the 
years  that  have  followed.  On  his  way  west  he 
stopped  in  Chicago,  working  at  the  carpenter's 
trade  for  a  short  time,  and  then  went  on  to 
Omaha,  and  for  a  time  was  employed  at  the 
builder's  trade.  Going  to  Leadville,  Colo.,  in 
1878,  he  there  became  interested  in  mining,  but 
upon  going  to  Colorado  Springs  he  again 
worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade.  The  year  1886 
witnessed  his  arrival  in  Portland.  After  a  time 
spent  in  the  employ  of  the  Portland  Flouring 
Mill  Company  he  again  became  interested  in 
building,  but  finally,  in  1892,  started  in  the  mill- 
ing business  for  himself  at  the  foot  of  Clay  street. 
Two  years  later  he  was  burned  out,  but.  un- 
daunted, he  opened  up  a  feed  mill  across  the 
street  from  his  former  location  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  1900.  In  the  latter  year  he  in- 
augurated his  present  business,  known  as  the 
Portland  City  Mills,  and  here  he  is  equipped 
with  all  the  latest  appliances  required  in  a  plant 
of  that  nature.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  estab- 
lishments of  the  kind  in  the  city  and  a  great 
quantity  of  the  produce  is  shipped  to  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  his  native  land  Mr.  Johnson  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  also  a  native 
of  Denmark.  By  this  marriage  two  children 
were  born :  Walter,  who  is  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  mill;  and  Lillie.  Mrs.  Wing,  of 
Portland.  Aside  from  his  milling  interests  Mr. 
Johnson  has  a  fruit  ranch  of  twelve  acres  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mount  Tabor,  which  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Politically  he  is  a  Re- 
publican and  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Manufacturers'  and  Millers' 
Association.  In  the  fraternal  orders  he  holds 
membership  in  Albina  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
the  Scottish  Rite  of  Portland.  Oregon  Consistory, 
in  which  latter  he  has  reached  the  thirty-second 
degree:  Al  Kader,  N.  M.  S. :  and  Lodge  No.  117. 
I.  b.  O.  F.,  of  East  Portland. 


M.  E.  MURPHY,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Portlaufl  Lumber  Company,  who  was  born  in 
Halifax,  Nova  .Scotia,  .-\ugust  5,  1861,  repre- 
sents a  family  long  identified  with  the  localitx- 
made  famous  by  Longfellow.  Hither  came  the 
paternal  great-grandfather  in  the  verv  earlv  davs 
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as  a  pioneer,  and  there  was  Ijorn  his  sou,  Capt. 
Martin,  the  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  a 
vessel  owner  and  a  captain  in  the  coasting  trade 
along  Nova  Scotia,  \yhere  he  eventually  found  a 
watery  grave.  His  son,  Capt.  Edward  Murphy, 
the  father  of  M.  E.,  was  also  a  sea  captain,  and 
began  by  being  a  common  sailor  on  his  father's 
vessel.  He  also  was  lost  at  sea,  his  ship  meeting 
with  disaster  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He 
married  Catherine  Wessels.  born  on  the  shores 
of  the  Salmon  river.  Nova  Scotia,  a  daughter  of 
Gregory  Wessels,  a  native  of  Lunenburg,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  granddaughter  of  an  emigrant  from 
Holland.  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  still  lives  in  .Sheet 
Harbor,  Nova  Scotia,  is  the  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  living.  M.  E.  being  the 
oldest. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  M.  E.  Murphy  lost  his 
father  at  sea,  at  which  time  he  was  working  in  a 
lath  mill,  an  occupation  which  he  continued  until 
his  eighteenth  year.  In  House  county.  Nova 
Scotia,  he  worked  for  a  time  on  a  farm,  and 
afterward  became  interested  in  a  saw  mill  in 
Kings  county.  At  the  expiration  of  seven 
months  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  N.  Ludington  &  Company  as  scaler, 
and  was  afterward  traveling  scaler  until  1887. 
During  that  year  he  came  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Dodge,  and  after  a  short  time 
began  to  work  for  the  St.  Paul  &  Tacoma  Lum- 
ber Company.  He  helped  to  erect  their  mills 
and  had  charge  of  the  yards  and  shipping,  after 
which  experience  he  established  a  retail  yard  for 
the  company  at  Santa  Tacoma,  but  returned 
to  the  main  mills  soon  afterward.  In  1897  he 
removed  to  Skagway,  .A.laska,  and  opened  a  yard, 
and  after  returning  to  Tacoma  was  employed 
by  George  Lawler  as  traveling  salesman.  From 
July,  i8g8,  to  March,  1901,  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  manufacturing  department  of  the 
Clatsop  Milling  Company,  and  after  that  mill 
burned  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Ritan  of  the 
Portland  Lumber  Company  as  yard  superintend- 
ent and  superintending  manufacturer,  a  posi- 
tion maintained  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  Tacoma  Mr.  Murphy  married  Ella  Neeson, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  this  union  there 
are  four  children :  Edward.  Neeson,  Catherine 
and  Eileen.  Mr.  Murphy  is  fraternally  con- 
nected with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, Destiny  Lodge  No.  35,  of  Tacoma,  and  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Hoo  Hoos,  the  Catholic  Order 
of  Foresters  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 


of  timber.  The  generally  fine  improvements  in- 
troduced b}-  Mr.  Kcisecker  are  of  the  most  mod- 
ern and  approved  design,  and  the  forty  head  of 
cattle  which  contribute  to  a  dairy  and  stock  busi- 
ness bespeak  the  excellent  care  maintained  in  their 
behalf. 

Much  of  his  success  in  life  Mr.  Keisecker  at- 
tributes to  the  practical  training  received  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Germany,  where  he  was  born 
in  Baden,  December  3,  1845,  ^"^1  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  eighteenth  year.  Sebastian  Kei- 
secker, the  father,  was  born  in  1812,  and  died  in 
1867,  while  his  wife,  Dorothy  (Flegler)  Kei- 
secker, was  born  in  1818  and  died  in  1896.  After 
working  for  the  farmers  in  difTerent  parts  of 
Baden,  Michael  managed  to  have  sufficient  money 
to  emigrate  to  America  in  1871,  and  after  landing 
in  New  York  took  his  way  to  Chicago,  111.,  where 
he  remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
1873  he  went  to  I'ord  county.  111.,  and  after 
working  on  a  farm  for  three  years  moved  into 
Livingston  county,  where  he  had  purchased  farm- 
ing land.  Leaving  his  property  to  other  hands 
he  secured  work  on  the  railroad  until  1879,  as  a 
section  hand,  and  then  settled  down  on  his  farm 
for  about  four  years. 

Not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  prospects  in  Illi- 
nois Mr.  Keisecker  came  to  Oregon  in  1883,  as 
heretofore  stated,  and  has  since  made  this  fertile 
part  of  Clackamas  county  his  home.  He  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  the  general  happenings  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  is  especially  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  education.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  school  director  and  clerk,  and 
during  that  time  has  materially  advanced  the 
methods  employed  by  teachers  and  directors,  ]\Ir. 
Keisecker  is  independent  in  politics,  and  believes 
in  voting  for  the  man  best  qualified  to  serve  the 
public  interests.  His  pleasant  rural  home  is  pre- 
sided over  by  his  wife,  who  was  formerlv  Alary 
T.  Frederick,  a  native  of  Germany.  Of  this 
union  there  have  been  born  the  following  chil- 
dren :  John  S.,  Frederick,  George.  Henry,  and 
three  children  deceased. 


MICHAEL  KEISECKER.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Oregon  in  1883  Mr.  Keisecker  settled  up- 
on his  present  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  two  miles  from  Firwood.  nineteen  acres 
of  which  has  been  cleared  from  a  heavy  growth 


JOHN  J.  SAX.  .\  native  son  of  Oregon,  John 
J.  Sax  was  born  in  Portland,  October  24,  1857, 
and  combines  with  his  western  training  an  in- 
heritance of  good  characteristics  from  his  Swiss 
forefathers.  His  father,  John  Sax,  was  born  in 
Switzerland,  in  1821,  and  .started  out  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  old.  After  a  six  months'  trip  on  the  water 
he  landed  at  New  York  City,  from  which  location 
he  went  at  once  to  Ohio,  and  remained  for  four 
years.  He  was  there  engaged  with  a  transporta- 
tion company,  operating  with  ox  and  mule  teams, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  his  time  he  engaged 
in  peddling  as  a  means  of  livelihood.    In  the  vear 
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1849  he  made  two  trips  across  the  plains,  and  fol- 
lowed them  with  another  in  185 1.  the  following 
vear  finding  him  located  in  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
he  ran  a  drav  for  several  years,  in  the  interests  of 
a  firm  of  this  city.  He  was  later  transferred  to 
San  Francisco  and  engaged  in  the  same  work  for 
two  years,  and  on  coming  hack  to  Oregon  he 
bought  a  farm  of  five  hundred  acres  in  Washing- 
ton county.  Locating  upon  this  property  he  re- 
mained for  eighteen  years,  after  which  he  re- 
moved to  McMinnville  and  invested  in  flour 
mills  of  that  city,  being  so  engaged  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  widow  afterward  removed  to 
Portland,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six 
years.  Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Sax  was  Mary 
C.  Cline,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
union  five  children  were  born,  namely :  Anna, 
of  Lebanon ;  Mary  C,  of  Portland :  Elizabeth, 
also  of  Portland:  Arthur,  deceased;  and  John  ].. 
the  subject  of  this  review. 

Until  his  marriage  John  J.  Sax  remained  at 
home,  being  given  every  advantage  along  edu- 
cational lines,  after  a  time  spent  in  the  schools 
of  Portland  attending  Santa  Clara  College,  of 
California.  For  nine  years  he  worked  with  his 
father  in  the  grist  mill  at  McMinnville.  after 
which  he  located  upon  the  old  home  farm,  of 
which  he  now  owns  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres.  He  is  a  progressive  and  up-to-date  farmer, 
and  neglects  no  opportunity  to  introduce  im- 
proved methods  into  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 
One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  his  farm 
is  the  cultivation  of  the  onion.  Mr.  Sax  has 
been  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Gusta 
C.  Leader,  by  whom  he  had  three  children :  Se- 
reta.  of  Portland :  Ethel,  deceased :  and  Frank, 
also  deceased.  Mrs.  Sax  dying  in  1881  Mr. 
Sax  married  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Deerling.  and  they 
have  five  children. 


CFIARLES  WILSON.  An  honorable  and  in- 
fluential position  is  accorded  Charles  Wilson, 
who  was  born  in  April,  1827,  in  Denmark,  but 
who  has  been  identified  with  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  life  of  this  country  for  many  years. 
.At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  started  out  into  the 
world  to  make  his  own  way,  and  has  since  been 
entirely  dependent  on  his  own  efforts.  He  was 
first  employed  on  a  sailing  vessel,  on  which  he 
made  a  voyage  to  China,  after  which,  in  1851, 
he  touched  at  the  shores  of  the  LTnited  States 
and  became  interested  in  the  mining  possibilities 
of  California,  and  for  the  ensuing  two  years  was 
engaged  in  mining.  He  met  with  sufficient  suc- 
cess to  enable  him  to  return  to  Denmark,  where 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mary  Coats,  the 
two  returning  to  this  country  in  1853  and  settling 
in  Iowa.  Eight  years  were  passed  in  that  lo- 
cation, after   which   thev   removed   to   Minnesota 


and  Mr.  Wilson  engaged  in  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness. He  was  also  at  one  time  engaged  as 
pilot  on  a  river  boat.  While  so  employed  his 
wife  died,  leaving  one  child,  William.  In  1871 
Mr.  Wilson  came  to  Oregon  and  settled  near 
Boons  Ferry,  Clackamas  county,  and  afterward 
laid  out  and  named  the  village  of  Wilsonville. 
Fifteen  years  of  his  life  was  passed  in  that  lo- 
cation, where  he  engaged  principally  in  hop 
raising  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  second  marriage  of  ]\Ir.  W^ilson  united  him 
with  Eliza  Hough,  and  of  this  union  there  have 
been  born  thirteen  children,  two  sons  and  eleven 
tlaughters.  Mr.  Wilson  now  owns  a  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  upon  which  he  makes  his  home,  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  which 
is  utilized  for  general  farming  and  onion  rais- 
ing. In  politics  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  Republican,  and 
though  never  desirous  of  political  preferment  he 
has  not  neglected  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  having 
served  as  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  many 
years,  and  has  also  acted  as  road  supervisor. 
While  a  resident  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Wilson  served 
in  the  Sioux  Indian  war. 


JOHN  R.  RICHARDSON.  One  hundred 
and  seventy-four  of  the  six  hundred  and  forty 
acre  donation  claim  taken  up  by  his  father  is  still 
owned  by  John  R.  Richarclson,  one  of  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  of  Clackamas  cotmty.  He  is  a 
native  son  of  the  county,  and  was  born  in  C)regon 
City  December  3,  185 1.  and  has  never  gone  out 
of  the  county  to  pursue  his  studies  or  earn  his 
living.  His  father,  Mathew  Richardson,  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  1820.  and  died  in  Oregon  in  1898. 

Mathew  Richardson  was  a  cabinetmaker  by 
occupation,  and  in  1847  '^^^  his  work  in  Ohio  to 
seek  a  fortune  in  the  then  undeveloped  west.  He 
started  across  the  plains  with  twenty  yoke  of 
oxen,  but  so  severe  were  the  deprivations  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  journey  that  even  these  hardy 
animals  succumbecl  to  the  great  drain  on  their 
vitality,  and  one  by  one  fell  by  the  wayside.  In 
( )regon  City  Mr.  Richardson  worked  at  his  trade 
for  about  four  years,  and  in  1848  bought  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  he  made 
many  improvements.  His  family  were  installed 
in  the  new  quarters  in  1852,  and  the  father  gave 
up  his  trade  and  worked  at  farming  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  He  managed  to  clear  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  ex- 
perienced considerable  success  in  availing  himself 
of  the  chances  in  his  western  country.  His  wife, 
Orilla  Mattoon  ( Cutting)  Richardson,  bore  him 
four  children. 

The  }  outh  of  John  R.  Richardson  was  unevent- 
ful, and  he  was  taught  the  dignity  and  utility  of 
w'ork.  especially  that  connected  with  farming. 
He  received  a  fair  common  school  education,  and 
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remained  on  the  home  farm  until  his  father's 
death,  thereafter  inheriting  what  remained  of  the 
original  donation  claim.  Mr.  Richardson  is  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  and  has  never  desired  or 
worked  for  any  particular  party  or  office.  He  is 
a  broad-minded,  liberal  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  may  be  depended  on  to  further  any  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  his  locality.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson married,  October  5,  1898,  Mary  Dresher, 
of  which  union  there  have  been  born  two  chil- 
dren, Ralph  and  Pearl. 


CROESUS  B.  COM  STOCK.  The  name  of 
Croesus  B.  Comstock  is  prominently  enrolled 
among  the  pioneers  of  1852,  and  with  the  subse- 
(|uent  mercantile  and  commercial  development  of 
Portland,  of  which  he  was  a  resident  for  many 
vears.  In  his  day  Mr.  Comstock  probably  bought 
more  grain,  and  to  a  greater  extent  encouraged 
farmers  in  devoting  their  land  to  this  commodity, 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  northwest. 
His  business  sagacity  penetrated  many  other  lines 
of  activity,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 28,  1896,  he  left  his  family  well  provided 
for. 

Born  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1828,  Mr. 
Comstock  was  reared  on  a  farm  and  received  a 
good  academic  education.  Conscious  of  the  limi- 
tations bv  which  he  was  surrounded,  he  struck 
out  for  himself  at  an  early  age,  engaging  in 
school  teaching  in  different  parts  of  New  York 
state.  Acquiring  the  gold  fever  in  its  most  viru- 
lent form,  he  embarked  at  New  York  on  a  sailer, 
and  made  the  long  journey  around  the  Horn  to 
San  Francisco.  His  mining  expectations  fell 
far  short  of  realization,  so  he  visited  Portland 
in  1852,  and  was  so  w'ell  pleased  with  the  pros- 
pects that  he  decided  to  remain  in  the  state. 
Teaching  being  the  occupation  for  which  he  was 
best  fitted,  he  came  to  Washington  county  and 
started  a  subscription  school  near  Hillsboro, 
maintaining  the  same  with  moderate  success  until 
1853.  That  same  year,  November  9.  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Martha  J.  Scoggin,  a 
]5ioneer  of  1845,  and  the  young  couple  went  to 
the  Umpqua  country  and  embarked  on  a  stock- 
raising  enterprise.  Their  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  proved  good  pasture  land,  and  they  also 
engaged  in  farming,  at  the  end  of  four  years 
being  enabled  to  sell  out  at  a  decided  jirnfit,  the 
remuneration  being  in  the  shape  of  a  war  scrip. 
During  the  war  of  1855-56  he  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  Indian  troubles,  so  he  fortified  his  place  near 
Winchester,  Douglas  county,  and  remained  on 
guard  about  six  weeks.  This  locality  was  not 
particularly  pleasing,  so  he  sold  out  and  came  to 
.Springfield,  where  he  built  a  warehouse  and  con- 
ducted  a   general   merchandise   store    for   fifteen 


years.  His  warehouse  burning  to  the  ground  in 
1 87 1,  he  later  engaged  in  baying  grain  all  over 
Washington  county,  conducting  such  a  large 
shipping  and  buying  business  that  he  went  into 
partnership  with  LaFayette  Scoggin,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Having  large  contracts  on  hand  he 
rented  a  large  warehouse,  and  in  connection  with 
the  same  embarked  on  a  dry-goods  business  with 
C.  F.  Pflenger.  The  latter  venture  proving  finan- 
cially disastrous,  he  retired  from  business,  and 
about  this  time  built  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Comstock  house,  on  the  corner  of  Park  and 
Alder  streets,  and  beginning  with  1875  ran  a 
private  boarding-house  for  the  balance  of  his 
life.  He  was  always  active,  and  though  never  in 
the  best  of  health,  accomplished  more  than  the 
average  amount  of  hard  work.  .\  self-made  man 
in  many  senses  of  the  term,  his  methodical  and 
accurate  methods,  strict  integrity,  and  invariable 
consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  others  may 
well  serve  as  an  example  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  was 
several  times  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  al- 
though never  caring  anything  about  holding 
office.  The  Presbyterian  Church  profited  by  his 
worth}'  life  and  financial  assistance,  and  he  was 
a  member  for  many  years  of  the  Masonic  order. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Comstock  has  lived  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Charlton,  since  his  death, 
and  she  is  the  mother  also  of  six  other  children. 
Mary  L.,  the  oldest,  died  in  infancy.  Emma  S., 
born  in  Douglas  county.  April  14,  1856.  married 
C.  F.  Pflenger  and  died  July  20,  1883,  leaving  a 
daughter,  Lavelle.  now  tlie  wife  of  Samuel  Her- 
ing,  of  Portland.  ^Irs.  Hering  was  reared  by 
her  grandmother.  Mrs.  Comstock.  ^Miranda  La- 
velle Comstock  was  born  .April  19,  1859,  and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Capt.  T.  B.  Howes,  of  Portland, 
her  one  son,  Harold  C,  living  with  his  parents. 
James  Artemus  Comstock  was  born  September 
18.  1861.  and  died  in  Salem  November  18.  1899. 
He  was  a  machinist  by  ,trade,  and  for  many  years 
a  bookkeeper,  at  the  time  of  his  death  filling  the 
position  of  manager  of  the  United  Carriage  Com- 
pany. Ida  May  Comstock  was  bom  April  10,  1864. 
and  through  her  marriage  with  A.  D.  Charlton, 
of  Portland,  has  a  son,  Howard  C. ;  Martha  Lizzie 
was  born  August  7.  1870,  and  is  now  the  wife  of 
C.  M.  Young,  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  and  they  have 
one  daughter,  Lavelle :  and  .'Agnes  Estella  was 
born  .August  13.  1873,  and  is  the  wife  of  James 
M.  Berry,  who  has  a  wholesale  store  in  Seattle 
and  a  retail  store  in  Baker  City,  the  couple  mak- 
ing their  home  in  the  latter  place.  The  children 
were  all  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Port- 
land, and  were  given  every  advantage  within  the 
power  of  their  parents  to  bestow.  Mrs.  Berrv 
attended  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston 
for  a  couple  of  years,  having  a  decided  musical 
talent,  which  she  inherited  from  her  father,  the 
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latter  of  whom  derived  much  pleasure  from  fos- 
tering his  taste  in  that  direction. 

James  W.  Chambers  was  born  in  Kenluck}-  in 
1818.  and  as  a  young  man  went  to  Missouri, 
where  he  married  the  widow  of  Woodson  Scog- 
gin,  who  died  in  1840,  leaving  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1845  ]Mr.  Chambers 
brought  his  family  across  the  plains  to  Oregon, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Washington  county,  near 
Hillsboro,  which  property  of  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  is  still  in  the  family.  He  accom- 
plished good  results  on  his  farm,  and  lived  until 
1876,  leaving  to  those  dependent  on  him  the 
wherewithal  to  live  in  comfort  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  days.  The  wife,  who  survived  him, 
made  her  home'  with  Mrs.  Bailey,  and  her  death 
occurred  March  20,  1892,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years,  she  having  been  born  in  1809.  Mrs. 
Chambers,  who  was  formerly  Mary  Green,  the 
daughter  of  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  long-lived  race,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Tennessee,  and  her  first  husband, 
Woodson  Scoggin,  was  born  in  February,  1807. 
The  following  children  were  born  to  Mrs.  Cham- 
bers by  her  first  marriage :  John  LaFayette,  a 
stockman,  who  died  at  Salem,  leaving  one  son. 
Tames  A.,  of  Brownsville.  Ore. ;  William  Gus- 
tavus,  a  farmer,  who  died  in  Washington  county, 
leaving  a  family  of  seven  children ;  Elizabeth 
Manning,  of  Hillsboro,  Ore. ;  Martha  J.,  widow 
of  C.  B.  Comstock :  and  Woodson,  who  died  in 
Portland,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Qiambers  were  born  two  chil- 
dren, both  natives  of  Oregon :  Mary  Hoover,  of 
Fossil,  Ore. :  and  Letitia.  the  wife  of  Dr.  Bailey, 
of  Hillsboro,  Ore.  Her  journey  across  the  plains 
was  characterized  by  extreme  hardship,  and  in 
the  train  were  three  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  all  animated  by  the  common  impulse  to 
better  their  condition  in  the  far  west.  Captain 
Chambers,  father  of  James  W.,  was  captain  of 
the  train,  and  all  suffered  from  disease,  depriva- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  their  cattle  and  horses. 


CHARLES  H.  B.  THOMAS.  One  of  the 
most  scientific  and  practical  farmers  in  Clackamas 
county  is  Charles  H.  B.  Thomas,  who  owns  a 
fami  of  eighty  acres,  and  in  addition  rents  the  J. 
H.  Settlemier  place  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  acres.  Mr.  Thomas  comes  of  a  family  well 
known  in  the  state,  for  his  father,  Roderick  R., 
has  lived  here  since  1850,  owning  land  north  of 
Marquam.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  January 
26,  1831,  and  when  a  boy  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Missouri,  where  he  lived  until  their  deaths. 
He  crossed  the  plains  in  1850,  and  after  a  six- 
months'  trip  landed  in  Oregon  City.  After  work- 
ing at  Milwaukee  for  a  year  he  took  up  a  dona- 
tion  claim   of   three   hundred    and    twentv    acres 


north  of  ^Marquam,  where  he  has  since  lived, 
although  in  the  meantime  he  has  disposed  of  all 
but  eighty  acres.  He  was  married  September  2, 
1855,  to  Elizabeth  Bell,  whose  father,  Archibald, 
came  to  Oregon  in  1854.  There  were  but  two 
children  of  this  union,  J.  W.  and  Charles  H.  B. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Grange. 

In  his  youth  Charles  H.  B.  Thomas  had  the 
usual  advantages,  and  besides  a  thorough  train- 
ing in  all  departments  of  farming,  received  a  fair 
common  school  education.  He  lived  at  home 
until  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  then  started 
out  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  now  has  charge 
of  a  large  amount  of  land.  In  1890  i\Ir.  Thomas 
married  Mamie  Shaver.  Two  children  have  been 
born  of  this  union,  Hallie  and  Roland.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  independent  in  politics,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Artisans  of  Molalla,  of  which  he  is  past 
master,  and  of  the  Grange,  also  of  Molalla.  W'ith 
his  family  he  attends  the  ]\Iethodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Glad  Tidings. 


HERMANN  BRUNS,  farmer  of  Clackamas 
county,  and  e.x-soldier  of  the  Civil  war,  was  born 
at  Erie,  N.  Y.,  when  his  parents  were  on  the  way 
from  Germany  to  Wisconsin,  January  6,  1845. 
His  father.  Christian  Bruns,  lived  in  Wisconsin 
for  about  five  years,  and  then  located  in  Manito- 
woc, the  same  state,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  flour-milling. 

On  the  Wisconsin  farm  Hermann  Bruns  was 
reared  to  an  appreciation  of  agriculture,  and 
during  the  leisure  of  the  winter  months  attended 
the  public  schools.  The  even  tenor  of  his  life 
was  broken  into,  when,  September  15,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  Ninth  Wisconsin  In- 
fantrv,  and,  having  served  out  his  time,  re-enlisted 
in  1863  in  Company  C.  He  saw  much  of  the 
grewsome  and  terrible  side  of  warfare,  and  he- 
roicallv  stood  by  his  regiment  in  all  its  danger 
and  deprivation  until  his  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice, January  30.  1866.  He  had  in  the  meantime 
participated  in  the  engagement  at  Newtonia,  Mo., 
Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  under  Generals  Steele  and 
Reynolds,  and  at  Jenkins'  Ferry.  He  was  twice 
wounded,  below  the  knee  on  the  right  leg,  and  in 
the  left  hip,  accidents  which  necessitated  his  re- 
maining in  the  hospital  for  two  months.  This 
double  mutilation  took  place  April  30,  1864,  and 
its  anniversary  is  always  vividly  recalled  by  Mr. 
Bruns. 

.\fter  the  war  Mr.  Bruns  returned  to  \\'iscon- 
sin  for  a  year,  and  in  1867  removed  to  Kansas. 
The  same  year  he  came  to  the  coast  on  the  first 
train  running  west,  and  for  five  years  resided  in 
Portland,  engaged  during  that  time  at  the  car- 
penter's and  millwright's  trade,  and  in  1872  took- 
up  a  homestead  claim  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
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acres.  During  the  intervening  years  lie  has  made 
many  improvements  on  his  land,  has  cleared 
about  thirty  acres  of  timber,  and  is  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock-raising. 

Since  casting  his  first  vote  Mr.  Bruns  has 
stanchly  maintained  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  he  has  served  in  several  capaci- 
ties, and  always  with  all-around  satisfaction.  For 
seventeen  years  he  has  been  justice  of  the  peace 
and  constable,  and  has  also  served  as  road  super- 
visor and  school  director.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Marion  Russ  Post,  at  Pleasant  Home,  of  which 
he  is  the  senior  commander.  Flis  religious  con- 
nections are  with  the  EAangelical  Lutheran 
Church  at  Sandv. 


JOHN  HAL\'ORSEN.  As  his  name  implies 
Mr.  Halvorsen  is  a  native  son  of  Norway,  his 
birth  occurring  in  1866.  (^onscious  of  the  limita- 
tions b)'  which  they  were  surrounded,  his  parents 
removed  to  Australia  in  1872,  taking  with  them 
the  six-year-old  John,  who  but  faintly  recalls  the 
long  and  dreary  ocean  voyage.  For  fourteen 
years  the  family  lived  on  a  farm  here,  and  in  1886 
took  another  long  ocean  voyage  to  Oregon.  The 
father  Iraught  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  partially  cleared  land,  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  his  son  John,  and  here  the  family  made 
a  home  and  instituted  many  fine  improvements. 

John  Halvorsen  received  a  practical  early  train- 
ing, as  do  most  of  the  Norwegian  youth.  His 
education  was  received  in  the  public  schools,  and 
in  time  he  became  of  great  assistance  to  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  large  property.  There 
were  but  two  boys  in  the  family,  and  much  of  the 
responsibility  of  management  fell  upon  them  as 
soon  as  their  abilities  were  matured.  John  left 
home  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  went  to  California, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  for  four  vears, 
and  after  this  experiment  returned  to  the  home 
place,  since  that  time  having  entire  charge  of 
its  management.  He  is  engaged  in  general  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising,  and  raises  large  numbers 
of  Jersey  cattle.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  in  religion  is  identified  with  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


SCOTT  CARTER.  A  two  hundred  and 
forty  acre  farm  in  Clackamas  county  is  the  prized 
possession  of  Scott  Carter,  than  whom  no  better 
farmer  has  developed  the  possibilities  of  this  well 
favored  locality.  Thirt\-five  acres  have  been 
cleared  from  the  rough  by  the  present  owner, 
who  found  no  improvements  whatever,  but  who 
has  added  all  modern  innovations,  and  is  con- 
ducting general  farming  and  stock-raising,  own- 
ing thirty  head  of  cattle  at  this  writing. 

.\  native  of  Madison  countv,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Carter 


was  born  November  12,  1861,  and  is  a  son  of 
Elijah  C.  and  Elizabeth  (Delaney)  Carter,  na- 
tives of  New  York  state,  and  born  respectively  in 
January,  1827,  and  in  1829.  The  elder  Carter 
lived  in  his  native  state  until  1872,  in  which  year 
he  removed  to  Missouri,  settling  in  Nodaway 
county,  where  he  farmed  for  six  years.  In  1879 
he  brought  his  family  to  Oregon  via  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  boat  trip  from  the  latter  city  to  Port- 
land consuming  sixteen  days.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Carter  came  to  Oregon  City  and  bought  a  farm 
one  and  a  fourth  miles  from  town,  upon  which  he 
lived  for  six  years.  He  then  sold  this  place  and 
bought  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty  acres 
two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Wilhoit,  upon 
which  his  death  occurred  in  1891.  His  wife  lives 
at  present  with  a  daughter  at  Woodburn.  Of 
the  children  born  to  this  couple,  Amelia  Ely  is 
deceased :  E.  P.  Carter  lives  in  Portland ;  Charles 
lives  in  Montana ;  Scott  is  next  in  order ;  Mrs. 
Letta  A.  Roberts  lives  in  Washington ;  and  Jen- 
nie Cornwall  is  a  resident  of  Woodburn. 

For  six  years  Mr.  Carter  has  been  a  school 
director,  and  has  also  creditably  served  as  road 
supervisor.  In  political  affiliation  he  is  inde- 
pendent. In  1890.  on  the  home  place,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Nettie  \Vingfield,  who 
was  bom  in  Clackamas  county,  near  Molalla,  in 
1870.  One  son  has  been  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carter.  Arthur,  living  with  his  parents. 


DAVID  R.  HUnr.ARD.  As  long  ago  as 
1847,  one  Charles  Hubbard,  paternal  uncle  of 
David  R.,  one  of  the  farmers  of  Clackamas 
county,  crossed  the  plains  and  settled  in  Marion 
county.  Ore.,  where  he  became  prominent  in  gen- 
eral aiTairs,  the  town  of  Hubbard  being  named 
in  his  honor.  Joseph  H.  Hubbard,  the  father  of 
David  R.,  was  born  in  Missouri,  March  12.  1812, 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  E.  (\^enable)  Hubbard,  was 
born  in  the  same  locality  in  Missouri  in  1822. 
Joseph  H.  removed  fi^om  JMissouri  to  Illinois 
when  a  young  man,  and  was  twice  married  while 
in  the  latter  state.  Of  the  first  union  there  were 
two  children,  Charles  S.  and  May  J.,  both  of 
whom  are  deceased ;  and  of  the  second  marriage 
there  were  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  David  R.  is  second  oldest. 
John  R.  lives  in  LaFayette,  Yamhill  county ; 
Francis  M.  lives  in  Idaho ;  Joseph  W.  lives  in 
Idaho :  Mrs.  Rachel  Taylor  lives  in  Silverton ; 
Mrs.  Al.yra  Davis  lives  in  Washington  ;  Mary  L. 
lives  in  Woodburn ;  and  i\Iargaret  L.  Porter  is 
deceased,  having  made  her  home  near  Silverton. 
Joseph  H.  Hubbard  crossed  the  plains  with  ox 
teams,  and  in  the  large  train  were  two  of  his 
brothers  and  many  friends.  The  first  winter  in 
the  New  Eldorado  was  spent  in  Hubbard,  started 
by  Charles  Hubbard,  and  the  next  fall  Joseph  H. 
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located  on  a  place  six  miles  southeast  of  Silver- 
ton,  which  comprised  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen acres.  Here  he  engaged  in  farming  with 
great  success,  made  many  improvements  and 
greatlv  developed  his  land,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
(leath  left  a  large  inheritance  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. He  was  survived  by  his  wife  for  two 
rears. 

David  R.  Hubbard  was  bom  in  Pike  county, 
111.,  Tilly  19,  1848.  and  received  a  practical  home 
training  on  the  paternal  farm,  augmented  by  at- 
tendance at  intermittent  intervals  at  the  district 
schools.  When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted 
for  the  Civil  war,  December  12,  1864,  in  Com- 
pany C,  First  Oregon  Infantry.  His  marriage 
united  him  with  Alary  C.  Deguire,  a  native  of 
Missouri,  and  of  this  union  there  have  been  born 
the  following  children  :  Harvey,  deceased ;  D. 
Z.,  of  Wheeler  county ;  Lena,  deceased ;  Pearl, 
Fred,  Eddie,  Elsie,  Bert  and  Mildred.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Hubbard  worked  on  dilTerent  farms 
for  about  five  years,  and  April  12,  1897,  bought 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  acres  of  land  near 
Marquam.  which  has  since  been  his  home.  Sev- 
enty acres  of  this  land  are  under  cultivation,  and 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  experienced  gratifying  success 
as  a  general  farmer.  He  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, has  been  a  school  director,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  past 
senior  vice-commander  of  the  Silverton  Post. 


JOHN  A.  STKOWBRIDGE.  A  native  son 
of  Clackamas  county  whose  eflforts  are  redound- 
ing to  the  credit  of  his  father's  teachings  and  the 
possibilities  by  which  he  is  surrounded  is  John 
A.  Strowbridge,  owner  of  a  little  farm  of  forty 
acres,  and  manager  of  a  farm  belonging  to  his 
uncle,  Justin  M.  Strowbridge.  Of  his  own  prop- 
erty, which  he  purchased  from  the  railroad, 
twelve  acres  have  been  cleared  of  timber  and  un- 
dergrowth, and  many  improvements  have  been 
instituted  with  a  view  to  future  extensive  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising.  On  the  farm  of  his  rela- 
tive, which  also  is  modern  and  well  equipped,  Mr. 
Strowbridge  engages  in  general  farming  and 
stock-raising,  milks  about  twelve  cows,  and  has 
about  fifty-five  head  of  stock,  as  well  as  seven 
horses.  He  is  successful  and  prosperous,  and 
understands  the  practical  and  scientific  side  of 
farming. 

Near  Sandy,  this  state,  Mr.  Strowbridge  was 
born  June  21,  1872,  his  father.  John  P.  Strow- 
bridge, having  come  here  in  1862.  The  elder 
Strowbridge  was  born  in  Ohio,  August  14.  1836, 
and  was  reared  in  Marion  county,  where  his  birth 
occurred.  In  his  young  manhood  he  married 
Lucinda  Howlitt,  a  native  nf  Indiana,  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  a  large  family  of  children. 
Mr.  Strowbridge  bought  the  right  to  one  hundred 


and  sixty  acres  of  land  in  this  county,  clearing 
seventy-five  acres,  and  conducting  large  agricul- 
tural interests.  This  well  improved  and  well 
equipped  farm  was  disposed  of  in  1891  to  Robert 
Deshazer,  since  which  time  Mr.  Strowbridge  has 
lived  in  the  city  of  Portland.  He  served  his 
county  and  state  as  a  private  in  the  Rogue  Indian 
war,  during  which  memorable  encounter  he  was 
three  times  wounded. 

John  A.  Strowbridge  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  when  the  family  property  was  sold,  and  he 
forthwith  removed  to  the  farm  of  his  uncle.  April 
ig,  1900,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sadie 
E,  Wilcoxon,  of  which  union  there  has  been  born 
one  child.  Air.  Strowbridge  is  a  Republican  in 
political  affiliation,  and  is  fraternally  associated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Gresham  Lodge  No.  12  v 


C.  PERRY  PENISTEX.  In  1892  Mr.  Penis- 
ten  came  to  Multnomah  count}',  locating  near 
Gresham.  and  since  that  time  has  taken  an  in- 
terested part  in  all  measures  tending  toward  the 
well-being  of  his  community.  His  birthplace  was 
near  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
was  January  25.  1844.  C)hio  was  the  scene  of  his 
life's  experiences  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 
but  at  that  time  he  went  to  Indiana,  remaining 
there  one  year.  The  west,  however,  with  its  many 
possibilities  open  to  the  young  man.  was  the 
goal  of  his  ambition,  and  thither  he  wended  his 
way  in  1865.  going  to  Colorado.  For  ten  years, 
from  18(15  until  1875,  he  was  engaged  in  ranching 
near  Longmont.  Boulder  county,  finding  this  a 
remunerative  means  of  employment.  Going  to 
California  in  1875.  he  followed  ranching  in  the 
Humboldt  district  for  one  year,  and  in  1876  came 
to  Fairview,  Ore.  As  previously  stated,  in  1892 
he  came  to  Multnomah  county,  purchasing  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  acres  of  the  old  Stephen 
Roberts  donation.  Since  locating  here  he  has 
made  many  improvements  on  the  property,  and 
is  engaged  in  dairying  and  general  farming.  Be- 
sides his  land  here  he  also  owns  valuable  resi- 
dence property  in  Portland. 

April  I.  1879,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of 
C.  Perry  Penisten  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Stott.  a 
daughter  of  James  Stott.  Four  children  blessed 
this  marriage,  two  of  whom  are  deceased.  Those 
living  are  named  Mabel  aufl  Mila.  After  his 
marriage  Mr.  Penisten  rented  his  father-in-law's 
homestead,  making  his  home  upon  it  until  he  pur- 
chased his  present  farm.  For  many  years  he 
held  the  office  of  school  director  of  his  district. 
Politicall}'  he  is  a  Republican.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Penisten  are  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  which  he  serves  as  a  trustee.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  affiliated  with  the  Masons.  At  the 
time   of   the    famous    King    Land    Company    suit 
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against  the  city  of  Portland  ht  was  one  of  the 
jurors,  the  latter  being  in  session  eighteen  days  be- 
fore a  verdict  was  handed  in.  Mrs.  Penisten  and 
her  daughter  arc  members  of  the  grand  circle  of 
Woodcraft. 


FREDERICK  E.  HAMILTON.  That  Ore- 
gon is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of  the  west  can- 
not be  denied,  its  salubrious  climate  and  other 
natural  advantages  tending  to  make  it  such.  The 
fame  of  its  wonderful  possibilities  spread  far  and 
wide,  for  in  the  early  days  newcomers  from  all 
parts  of  the  L'nion  made  their  day  here  in  the 
most  laborious  manner.  One  of  the  number  to 
wend  their  way  to  Oregon  in  the  early  '50s  was 
George  Hamilton.  He  was  born  near  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  in  March,  1827.  and  was  there  reared 
upon  a  farm,  receiving  practical  instruction  of 
great  value  to  him.  His  marriage  in  1848  united 
him  with  Elizabeth  \'an  Duyn.  and  in  185 1  they 
started  on  the  wearisome  and  perilous  journey 
across  the  plains.  Ox-teams  were  employed  as  a 
means  of  transit,  and  that  it  was  a  slow  process 
is  evident  when  it  is  said  they  were  six  months 
in  reaching  The  Dalles.  From  that  point  to 
tlic  mouth  of  Sandy  river  they  came  on  flat 
boats,  and  here  they  resided  teni]>orarily  or  until 
Mr.  Hamilton  purchased  a  farm  of  his  own, 
which  comprised  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
of  land  in  IMultnomah  county.  It  was  formerly 
owned  by  John  Mills,  who  had  built  a  log  .cabin 
upon  it,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  later  improved  the 
farm  and  built  a  more  modern  h.ouse  to  take  the 
place  of  the  log  building,  it  being  in  close  prox- 
imitv  to  the  house  in  which  his  son  now  resides. 
(  )ne  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  the  land  is  rich 
bottom  land.  After  Mr.  Hamilton  had  lived  to 
reap  some  of  the  benefits  of  his  labors  he  passed 
to  his  reward,  dying  September  12.  1868,  in  the 
old  family  home  in  which  he  had  passed  so  many 
happy  hours.  His  influence  and  advice  were 
felt  in  school  matters,  to  which  he  gave  much  of 
his  attention  while  serving  on  the  school  board. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  born  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  in  May,  1833,  and  passed  away 
August  18.  1887.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  be- 
came the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whoni 
Laura  became  the  wife  of  I-^lisha  Carter:  Clara, 
deceased,  married  George  Riley :  John  is  de- 
ceased;  James  resides  in  Palmer;  Frederick  is 
next  in  order  of  birth  ;  George  M.  is  deceased  : 
Minnie  is  the  wife  of  Henry  Schmeer,  of  East 
Portland  ;  and  Emma  married  C.  F.  Ruppell.  of 
Portland.  The  mother  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six  years,  leaving  a  tender  memory  in  the  hearts 
(if  her  children. 

(  )n  the  old  family  homestead  in  Multnomah 
county  Frederick  E.  Hamilton  was  born  Febru- 
ary 23,  1858.  He  received  an  education  in  the 
district  school  and  remained  at  home  assisting  in 


the  work  of  the  farm  until  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  when  he  left  home  to  try  new  fields  of  work. 
After  engaging  in  the  grocery  business  in  Port- 
land for  one  year  he  returned  and  i)urchased  the 
old  homestead.  Six  years  later,  however,  he 
again  interested  himself  in  the  grocery  business 
in  Portland  and  two  years  later  he  embarked  in 
the  lumber  business.  After  following  this  for 
two  years  he  again  returned  home,  and  has  since 
that  time  been  successfully  engaged  in  general 
farming  and  dairying,  having  forty-five  milch 
cows.  In  1884  he  married  Miss  Nora  Coyn,  and 
thev  have  one  son,  named  Harry  E.  Politically 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  Republican. 


N.  C.  LILLY.  .\s  the  first  to  engage  in  a 
mercantile  business  in  Gales  Creek,  and  as  post- 
master of  the  embryo  tow-n  for  more  than  seven 
years.  N.  C.  Lilly  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  commonwealth.  At  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  Mr.  Lilly  left  his  native  state 
of  West  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1850;, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Kansas  in  an  efToit 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  He  was  engaged  in 
farming,  stock-raising  and  railroad  construction 
during  the  six  years  in  Kansas,  and  while  there, 
in  Kansas  City,  married  Lurena  Hymer,  a  native 
of  that  state.  ( )f  this  union  there  have  been  bom 
four  children  :  John  D.,  a  soldier  in  the  regular 
army;  Florence  C).,  of  Kansas  City;  Lurena,  of 
Kansas  City;  and  Frederick  R.,  living  at  home. 

Mr.  Lilly  became  identified  with  Oregon  in 
1885.  settling  in  Gales  Creek,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  mercantile  business,  in  which  he  is  still 
interested.  From  a  small  beginning  he  has  en- 
larged his  business  to  meet  the  demand  of  a 
growing  patronage,  and  has  succeeded  so  well 
that  he  is  a  large  land  owner,  having  both  coim- 
tr\-  and  town  property.  His  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred acres  is  mostly  timber  land,  and  his  houses 
and  land  in  Portland  and  this  town  are  among 
the  most  desirable  to  be  had.  Mr.  Lilly  is  a  Re- 
publican in  national  politics,  but  aside  from  the 
postmastership  has  not  devoted  much  time  to 
jjolitical  undertakings.  Fraternally  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Masons.  The  first  wife  of  Mr. 
Lilly  died  in  1890.  and  the  present  Mrs.  Lilly 
was  formerly  Myrtle  Her.  born  and  reared  in 
(iales  Creek.  One  child  has  been  born  of  this 
union.  Nicholas  C  living  at  home. 


F.  W.  HANSON.  All  the  experiences  and 
associations  of  Mr.  Hanson's  life  have  been  con- 
nected with  Multnomah  county,  where  he  was 
hnru.  and  where  he  still  makes  his  home.  In  his 
recent  capacity  as  superintendent  of  the  county 
]3oor  farm,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  in 
igoo,  he  had  entire  supervision  of  the  two  hun- 
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(Ired  and  thirty  acres  comprised  in  the  estate,  as 
well  as  the  oversight  of  the  inmates,  ranging  in 
numbers  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty. 

The  fatlier  of  Mr.  Hanson  was  Hans  Hanson, 
a  native  of  Denmark  and  a  sailor  by  occupation, 
beini::  for  some  time  an  officer  on  ocean  fleets. 
In  lanuary  of  1853  he  came  as  mate  of  a  vessel 
from  lioston  to  San  Francisco  and  then  sailed 
with  his  ship  up  to  the  Columbia  river.  Stopping 
at  Astoria  he  worked  for  a  few  months  on  a  boat, 
and  then  went  to  the  Rouge  river  mines  in  south- 
ern Oregon.  When  within  forty  miles  of  the 
mines,  the  breaking  out  of  the  Indian  war  forced 
him  to  abandon  further  progress,  and  he  returned 
to  Multnomah  county,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Milwaukee,  Clackamas  county,  where  he  was 
employed  for  four  years  by  a  firm  of  nurserymen 
and  orchardists.  With  the  savings  of  this  period 
he  bought  a  tract  of  fifty  acres  near  Sunnyside, 
where  he  followed  farm  pursuits  and  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business.  On  the  division  of  the 
land  into  town  lots,  further  work  at  farming  was 
impracticable,  and  he  thereupon  retired.  On  the 
organization  of  Orient  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  he  be- 
came a  charter  member  of  the  same.  The  Re- 
publican party  received  his  ballot  and  support 
continuously  after  he  became  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  regular  party  ticket  he 
was  elected  county  commissioner,  which  office 
he  filled  for  two  terms.  At  the  time  of  his  de- 
mise he  was  serving  in  the  city  council,  of  which 
body  he  had  been  a  member  for  two  years.  An 
active  worker  in  religious  movements,  he  was 
connected  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  for  ten  years  officiated  as  Sunday-school 
superintendent.  Firm  in  the  faith  of  eternal  life, 
he  passed  from  earth  in  1893.  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four  years.  By  his  marriage  to  Nancy  Akin,  a 
native  of  Henry  county,  Iowa,  he  had  four  chil- 
dren, namely:  F.  W. ;  Wilbur,  who  died  in  boy- 
hood ;  Ida,  wife  of  J.  C.  Roberts,  of  East  Port- 
land;  and  Charles  E..  who  occupies  the  old  home- 
stead. 

At  Milwaukee,  where  his  birth  occurred  April 
19,  1857,  F.  W.  Hanson  passed  the  years  of  early 
boyhood,  and  later  he  studied  in  the  Portland 
public  schools.  When  eighteen  years  old  he 
assumed  charge  of  his  father's  nursery,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  gained  his  first  practical 
experience  in  this  industry.  January  4,  1880,  he 
married  Olive  McBride.  by  whom  he  has  three 
children,  Chester,  Maude  and  Ella.  Soon  after 
his  marriage  Mr.  Hanson  settled  on  a  farm  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Multnomah  county,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  years,  coming  from  there  into 
Portland,  where  he  engaged  in  the  nursery  busi- 
ness for  six  years.  The  Republican  party,  of 
which  he  is  a  firm  supporter,  elected  him  to  rep- 
resent the  Ninth  ward  in  the  city  council  in  1898. 


and  for  two  years  he  filled  the  position  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all.  On  resigning  from  that  body  he 
became  superintendent  of  the  county  poor  farm. 
Reared  in  the  faith  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  he  has  connected  himself  actively  with 
this  denomination  and  maintains  an  interest  in 
its  work.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with  the 
^Voodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen. 


C.  B.  CURTIS.  The  rural  home  of  C.  B. 
Curtis  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Wash- 
ington coimty.  The  genial  and  popular  proprie- 
tor became  the  owner  in  1891.  and  since  then  has 
made  many  fine  improvements.  In  addition  to 
general  farming  he  raises  large  numbers  of  high- 
grade  stock,  and  has  a  bearing  orchard  of  over 
six  hundred  trees. 

The  aptitude  for  and  ability  to  farm  well  is 
inherited  by  Mr.  Curtis,  for  in  \'ermont,  where 
he  was  born  Jnly  12.  1833.  his  forefathers  tilled 
the  soil  for  several  succeeding  generations. 
When  he  was  three  years  old  his  parents  removed 
to  Whitehall.  N.  Y..  where  the  father  died  in 
1841,  leaving  a  wife  and  several  children  depend- 
ent itpon  their  own  resources.  The  following 
year  the  mother  took  her  children  to  the  home  of 
her  parents  in  Illinois,  where  C.  B.  lived  until 
1877,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas.  There  he  was 
identified  with  farming  enterprises  until  his  re- 
moval to  Oregon  in  1 89 1. 

The  first  wife  of  Mr.  Curtis,  Miss  Mattie  Mun- 
son,  was  born  in  New  York  state.  At  her  death 
in  Illinois  she  left  one  child.  Mr.  Curtis  married 
for  a  second  wife  Sarah  Beans,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
and  of  this  union  there  have  been  born  eight  chil- 
dren :  Eva,  living  in  Forest  Grove ;  Jennie,  who 
is  married  and  living  in  Kansas ;  Hattie,  married 
and  living  in  Portland ;  Oliver,  living  with  his 
])arents ;  Ethel.  Daisy,  Lena  and  Alma.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis has  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities  in  Ore- 
gon, and  while  adding  to  his  store  of  worldly 
goods,  has  grown  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  and  built  up  a  reputation  for  substan- 
tial worth  and  tmquestioned  integrity.  In  polit- 
ical affairs  Mr.  Curtis  gives  his  vote  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  religiously  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  having  been  so  iden- 
tified since  he  was  fifteen  vears  old. 


RANSOM  E.  HYATT.  Clackamas  county, 
( )re..  has  benefited  by  the  farming  efforts  of  Ran- 
som E.  Hyatt,  owner  of  an  eighty-acre  farm, 
twenty  acres  of  which  are  cleared  and  cultivated. 
On  his  father's  farm  in  Tioga  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  June  5.  T830,  Air.  Hyatt  re- 
ceived an  ordinary  country  training,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.     His  father.  Ezekiel 
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Hyatt,  was  a  farmer  on  a  large  scale,  and  taught 
his  son  the  practical  duties  of  life,  rearing  him 
to  years  of  usefulness  and  industry. 

When  twenty-nine  years  of  age  Mr.  Hyatt 
moved  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  there  worked 
for  some  time  at  the  wagonmaker's  trade,  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  the 
trade  when  a  young  man.  .\t  the  end  of  four 
years  he  removed  to  Sparta,  near  La  Crosse, 
where  he  purchased  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
of  which  he  cleared  about  seventv-five  acres.  This 
land  was  disposed  of  at  a  profit  in  1885,  after 
which  the  owner  bought  his  present  farm,  called 
Butler  Place,  formerly  Pleasant  Home  postofifice. 
He  has  made  many  improvements,  introduced 
modern  machinery,  and  is  fairly  sure  of  large 
yields  of  grain  and  stable  commodities. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Hyatt  was  solem- 
nized in  1855.  and  was  with  .Susan  Minnick,  who 
died,  leaving  one  child,  Lazetta.  The  second 
marriage  was  with  Sarah  Anne  Hansen,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1891.  Mr.  Hyatt  is  a  Republican  in 
politics.  He  has  never  sought  office,  but  has 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  For  fourteen  years  he  has  served 
as  school  treasurer,  and  during  that  time  has  in- 
stituted many  innovations  which  have  materially 
elevated  the  standard  of  education  in  his  district. 
In  Wisconsin  he  served  on  the  board  of  health. 
Mr.  Hyatt  is  a  successful  farmer  and  honored 
citizen,  and  has  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  his  farming  advancement. 


CHARLES  B.  POWELL  arrived  in  Oregon 
January  26.  1870.  and  has  since  been  identified 
with  the  splendid  farming  facilities  here  repre- 
sented. His  first  location  in  his  adopted  state  was 
on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres  four  miles  southeast  of 
( )regon  City,  but  three  years  later  he  removed  to 
a  place  of  forty  acres  one  and  a  half  miles  south- 
east of  Monitor,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  this  land  is  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  he  is  engaged  in  general  farming  and 
.stock-raising.  Mr.  Powell  has  a  pleasant  home, 
good  barns  and  outbuildings  and  modern  agricul- 
tural implements. 

.\  native  of  Erie  county,  Oliio,  Mr.  Powell  was 
l)orn  near  Sandusky.  June  i8,  1828,  and  is  the 
only  son  in  the  family  of  four  children  born  to 
Luke  R.  and  Sarah  (Cruson)  Powell,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 4.  1799,  and  the  latter  in  Starke  county, 
Ohio,  July  4,  i8i2.  Luke  R.  Powell  was  a  man 
of  strong  characteristics,  and  tliough  originally 
a  dyer  by  trade,  possessed  business  ability  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  required  in  his  humble 
calling.  He  came  to  Ohio  at  quite  an  earlv  day. 
and  became  very  prominent  in  Erie  county,  where 
he  in  time  owned  three  farms,  one  of  four  hun- 


dred and  eight)',  another  of  twent}-four,  and  still 
another  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  acres, 
upon  which  he  carried  on  extensive  general  farm- 
ing. About  1849  he  removed  to  the  state  of 
Wisconsin,  and  in  1852  to  Iowa,  where  his  death 
occurred  October  15,  1855.  Of  the  children,  of 
whom  Charles  B.  is  the  youngest,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Wade  died  in  California :  Frances  Henley  died  in 
Illinois:  and  Mrs.  Emily  Murphy  died  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Oregon  Charles  B.  Pow- 
ell has  learned  the  painter's  trade,  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  some  time  in  Steuben  county,  Ind.  He 
started  out  in  the  world  on  his  own  responsibility 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  from  Steuben  county, 
Ind..  removed  to  Ingham  county.  Mich.,  where 
he  spent  the  winter,  and  then  went  to  Christian 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until 
1861.  The  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  was  readily  embraced  by  Mr. 
Powell,  who  enlisted  in  1861  in  Company  A. 
Eighth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry  as  a  private,  and 
served  for  five  years  and  eight  days,  being  mus- 
tered out  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  April  20,  1866. 
He  was  sent  into  Missouri  under  General  Curtis, 
and  was  later  under  Generals  Grant,  Sherman. 
Thomas  and  Colonel  Geddis,  and  participated  in 
many  notable  battles.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Confederate  forces, 
and  thereafter  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  internal 
workings  of  the  terrible  southern  prisons,  being 
confined  in  both  Libby  and  Andersonville,  in  all 
one  year,  six  months  and  eleven  days. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Powell  went  to  Clinton 
county.  Iowa,  and  worked  a  farm,  and  in  1869 
made  his  way  to  California,  where  he  stayed 
until  coming  to  Oregon  in  1870.  In  1878  Mr. 
Powell  married  Mrs.  Frances  Smith,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  four  children :  Grace 
Wright,  a  resident  of  Linn  county.  Ore. ;  Minnie, 
a  resident  of  Washington ;  Gertie,  deceased ;  and 
Benjamin,  living  at  home.  By  a  former  mar- 
riage, contracted  April  5.  1866.  with  Jane  Wright, 
one  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  Powell,  Addie 
Bowman,  living  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  has  been  school  director 
for  many  years,  and  was  road  supervisor  in  1880. 
He  was  identified  with  the  L^nited  American  Me- 
chanics. Junior  Order,  of  Portland ;  the  A.  P. 
A.'s.  of  Monitor ;  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  at  Silverton.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  Church  in  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
quam. 


LAWRENCE  BAILY.  The  business  inter- 
ests that  center  in  Cornelius,  Washington  county, 
have  an  able  representative  in  Mr.  Bailv,  who 
was  born  in  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  June  11,  1861. 
His   earliest   recollections   are   of   Cedar    county. 
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Iowa,  where  the  family  settled  when  he  was  only 
two  years  of  age  and  where  he  continued  to 
make  his  home  until  he  was  twenty-two.  Mean- 
time, at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  entered  the 
Iowa  State  Universit}-.  and  in  the  spring  of 
1884  was  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  same.  Shortly  after  graduating  he 
came  to  ( )regon  and  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  at  Forest  Grove.  However, 
the  profession  was  not  a  congenial  one,  and  he 
relinquished  it  after  a  few  years  in  favor  of 
business  interests  which  he  believed  would  be 
more  pleasant.  Another  reason  for  his  retire- 
ment from  the  profession  was  a  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism,  which  incapacitated  him  from  active 
work  and  rendered  necessary  a  trip  back  east  in 
the  hope  that  a  change  of  climate  might  prove 
beneficial. 

Returning  to  Portland  in  1888,  the  following 
vear  he  became  connected  with  the  detective  force 
of  this  city  and  for  six  years  remained  connected 
with  the  same.  On  leaving  Portland  he  came 
to  Cornelius,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  business  pursuits  here, 
after  which  he  traveled  through  California  and 
visited  the  east.  In  i8g6he  married  Mrs.  Annie 
Keine  and  during  the  same  year  he  became  in- 
terested in  the  mercantile  business  at  Cornelius 
which  he  still  conducts.  In  addition  he  has  a 
cider  vinegar  factory,  and  also  owns  two  large 
warehouses,  and  engages  in  buying  and  selling 
hay  and  grain.  During  one  year  his  business  ag- 
gregated $70,000  in  volume,  representing  one  of 
the  largest  enterprises  in  the  county  and  among 
the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Not 
caring  to  ally  himself  with  any  political  party, 
he  has  maintained  an  independence  of  views, 
voting  for  the  men  he  considers  best  qualified  to 
represent  the  people,  irrespective  of  political  ties 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  (Idd  Fellows 
and  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


SIMON  PETERS  was  born  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, September  16,  1841.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  during  his  entire  active  life,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1899,  when  seventy-seven 
years  old,  left  a  few  well-cultivated  acres  to  his 
heirs.  Eight  children  were  born  into  his  family, 
all  of  whom  are  now  living,  Simon  being  the 
oldest.  One  son  is  a  resident  of  Minnesota.  In 
his  youth  Mr.  Peters  received  a  limited  education 
in  the  district  schools,  and  when  eighteen  years 
old  started  an  independent  farming  enterprise. 
.\t  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  embarked  for  Amer- 
ican shores  with  very  little  in  capital  beyond  his 
passage  ticket  and  few  worldly  possessions,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  ( )gle  county.  111.,  his  funds 
were  nearlv  exhausted.     His  first  work  was  as  a 


farm  hand  at  a  salary  of  $6  per  month,  but  later 
he  secured  another  position  of  a  similar  nature 
with  $17  per  month.  At  the  time  of  coming  to 
Oregon  he  had  $1,500,  which  represented  the 
savings  of  his  first  five  years  in  America. 

^Vith  this  money  ]\Ir.  Peters  bought  eight 
acres  of  land  near  Stafford,  Clackamas  county, 
wliich  he  has  improved,  and  on  the  greater  part 
he  raises  clover,  oats  and  wheat,  and  his  success 
has  been  in  keeping  with  his  good  business  abil- 
ity, untiring  eneVgy,  and  economy.  In  addition 
he  has  a  small  orchard,  carefully  kept,  which  is 
used  only  for  family  purposes.  As  yet  Mr. 
Peters  has  not  been  made  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  is  nevertheless  loyal  to  his  adopted 
country,  and  mindful  of  its  many  advantages. 
In  Portland  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Xubina  Johnson,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  when  a  young  girl. 
Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peters 
two  are  deceased.  Those  surviving  are :  Abbie, 
Gracie,  Otto,  Sarah,  Hilnka,  Harry,  Arnold,  and 
Matilda. 


COL.  DAVID  M.  DUNNE.  The  state  of 
Oregon  can  boast  of  many  able  and  gifted  men 
who  have  been  attracted  to  her  domain  through 
the  excellent  business  opportunities  which  she 
offers  to  men  of  energy  and  ability.  She  has  no 
more  worthy  representative,  or  one  who  has  been 
more  prominently  connected  with  the  business, 
political  and  social  life  of  this  state  during  the 
past  twenty  years  than  has  Col.  D.  M.  Dunne, 
the  present  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
district,  having  headquarters  at  Portland.  Col- 
onel Dunne  was  born  in  Ireland,  October,  19, 
1851.  He  came  to  the  United  States  with  his 
parents  in  1861.  and  in  1881  arrived  in  Portland, 
where  he  at  once  embarked  in  business,  becoming 
associated  with  John  Kelly,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Kelly,  Dunne  &  Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  deal- 
ers in  paints,  oil  and  glass.  Through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  these  two  business  men  the  firm 
became  well-known  and  prosperous.  Since  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Kelly,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
the  management  anil  direction  of  the  business 
has  been  assumed  by  Colonel  Dunne,  and  throitgh 
his  keen  discernment  and  executive  ability  the 
enterprise  has  become  a  leading  one  in  Portland. 
The  house  not  only  conducts  a  large  business  .in 
the  jobbing  trade  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Pa- 
cific northwest,  Init  also  manufactures  on  a  large 
scale  a  number  of  the  staple  lines  carried  con- 
stantly in  stock.  During  the  past  year  the  plant 
has  been  improved  and  a  large  amount  of  modern 
machinery  added,  thus  increasmg  facilities,  for 
grinding  the  glass  and  manufacturing  a  high 
grade  of  paints  under  the  well-known  )irivati,' 
brand  of  the  cnnipauy,   and  the   gonds   nianufac- 
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tured  by  D.  M.  Dunne  &  Compan\  are  now  sold 
in  all  parts  of  the  coast. 

Colonel  Dunne  first  entered  political  life  in 
( )regon  in  1883.  when  he  was  elected  to  the  im- 
l)ortant  position  of  county  commissioner  of  Mult- 
nomah county,  succeeding  Hon.  H.  W.  Corbett. 
During  his  incumbency  of  the  office  he  was  in- 
strumental in  systematizing  the  road  work  of  the 
county.  When  he  first  assumed  the  office  the 
moneys  were  all  disbursed  by  the  road  super- 
visors. He  introduced  the  time-check  system  of 
payments,  which  has  proved  a  most  effectual 
guard  against  the  profligate  or  careless  handling 
of  money^  spent  on  road  work.  It  was  while 
acting  as  county  commissioner  that  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  deporting  the  Chinese  leper  colony  at 
the  county  poor  farm,  by  securing  a  brig  and 
paying  $100  in  passage  money  for  each  of  the 
fifteen  lepers.  He  then  had  the  leper  quarters 
burned  down  at  the  poor  farm,  thus  abolishing 
the  same  and  saving  to  the  county  the  expense 
incurred  therein,  which  at  the  time  amoimted  to 
at  least  $5,000. 

One  of  the  most  substantial  results  of  the  en- 
deavors of  Colonel  Dunne  in  the  business  world 
is  the  establishment  in  Portland  of  the  large  plant 
of  the  Portland  Linseed  Oil  Company,  a  number 
of  years  ago.  This  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  im- 
])ortant  industries  of  the  state,  and  has  been  the 
means  of  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
throughout  the  a.gricultural  districts  tributary  to 
the  city.  The  district  originally  presided  over  by 
Colonel  Duime  as  collector  of  internal  revenue 
embraced  all  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  the 
territory  of  Alaska  until  the  year  1903,  when  it 
was  divided  so  that  his  present  district  includes 
(Oregon  alone.  The  report  from  the  treasury 
department  under  date  of  November,  1899,  is 
authority  for  the  statement,  that  "The  cash  and 
stamps  of  the  office  of  internal  collector  of  reve- 
tnic  are  all  accounted  for,  the  records  are  all  writ- 
ten up  to  date,  they  show  signs  of  having  been 
neatly  kept,  the  office  force  is  both  competent  and 
attentive  to  duty  and  that  the  collector  himself 
gives  his  personal  management  to  the  business." 
In  a  recent  interview  the  Hon.  N.  B.  Scott,  now 
United  States  senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
lately  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  stated 
that  "One  of  the  most  efficient  collectors  in  the 
country  is  Mr.  Dunne,  of  Portland,  whose  busi- 
ness accounts  always  came  into  the  head  office 
at  Washington  in  perfect  shape."  An  earnest  Re- 
publican where  questions  of  national  importance 
are  concerned,  the  colonel  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  welfare  of  the  party.  It  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts  that  the  present  armory  of  the 
( )regon  National  Cuard  was  built  in  Portland. 
He  was  one  of  the  presidential  electors  from  Ore- 
.gon  in  1892,  when  Mr.  Harrison  was  elected.  He 
filled  the  position  of  commissioner  general  during 


the  administration  of  Governor  I^rd,  and  served 
on  the  staff  of  Gov.  T.  T.  Geer,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Colonel  Dunne  is  married  and  occupies  a  hand- 
some home  in  one  of  the  best  residence  districts 
of  Portland.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  state  as  an  honorable,  active  and 
influential  business  man,  faithful  to  his  duties 
and  public-spirited  to  a  high  degree,  and  ever 
giving  his  hearty  support  to  any  enterprise  in- 
tended for  the  general  welfare  and  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  citv. 


F.  W.  CADY  is  one  of  the  foremost  citizens 
of  Beaverton,  and  has  been  a  resident  of  the  town 
since  1893.  Born  in  Omro,  Wis.,  September  4, 
1 861,  he  is  a  son  of  A.  B.  Cady,  a  native  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  born  May  23,  1823.  The 
elder  Cady  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  early 
youth,  and  followed  the  same  in  New  York  state 
for  many  years.  His  business  was  materially  en- 
larged after  removal  to  Wisconsin,  where  he 
built  up  a  large  boot  and  shoe  trade,  manufactur- 
ing a  first-class  article,  and  doing  a  more  than 
local  business.  He  left  Wisconsin  in  1869  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts 
of  Kansas,  removing  from  there  in  1891  to  Port- 
land, where  he  is  now  living  a  retired  life.  He 
has  been  prominent  in  general  affairs  in  Wash- 
ington county,  and  as  a  Republican  has  stanchly 
upheld   the   principles    and   issues   of  his    party. 

His  four  years'  service  as  county  treasurer  but 
served  to  strengthen  the  confidence  in  which  he 
is  held  by  all  who  know  him,  for  during  that 
time  he  faithfully  attended  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  county.  A  meritorious  war  record  is  one 
of  the  creditable  undertakings  which  have  ren- 
dered his  life  broad  in  scope  and  worth  while, 
and  during  the  service  he  became  captain  in  the 
Forty-eighth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry. 
His  wife  died  in  1885. 

Until  his  marriage  with  Mamie  Hills  in  1890, 
F.  W.  Cady  remained  at  home  with  his  father, 
and  during  that  time  had  superior  educational 
advantages  in  the  public  schools  of  Portland, 
and  at  the  business  college  of  that  town.  For 
several  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  and  in  1893  re- 
moved to  Beaverton,  where  he  enga.ged  in  a 
general  merchandise  business  until  April.  1902, 
.\t  the  present  time  he  is  acting  in  the  capacitv  of 
villa.ge  postmaster,  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  and  as  a  general  broker.  He  deals 
largely  in  Oregon  Burbank  potatoes  and  yellow 
Danver  onions,  selling  in  car  load  lots  in  all  parts 
i)f  the  state.  For  two  terms  he  served  as  village 
treasurer.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  held 
several  other  offices  of  trust  and  responsibilitv. 
Mr.  Cadv  is  fraternallv  associated  with  the  Um'ted 
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Artisans,  and  tl'.e  Masonic  order  of  Beaverton. 
His  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  two  children, 
Ruth  H.  and  Willis  L.  ^Ir.  Cady  enjoys  to  an 
exceptional  degree  the  good  will  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  and  his  business  sagacity  and  excel- 
lent judgment  regarding  general  town  affairs 
have  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  community. 


BENJA.MIX  ANDERSON,  whose  well  tilled 
farm,  three  miles  southeast  of  Hillsboro,  is  one  of 
the  desirable  properties  in  Washington  county, 
is  a  native  son  of  Sweden,  born  September 
17,  1837,  and  was  one  in  a  large  family  of 
children.  Like  the  average  youth  of  European 
countries,  he  was  obliged  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  as  a  common 
deck  hand  he  shipped  from  his  native  land.  For 
four  years  he  was  employed  mostly  in  European 
waters,  but  he  then  came  to  America  and  fol- 
lowed the  water  from  this  side  of  the  hemisphere, 
sailing  out  of  New  York  and  other  eastern  ports. 
From  New  York  he  boarded  a  vessel  bound  for 
San  Francisco  by  way  of  the  Hoin.  and  under- 
took that  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  his  de- 
sired destination.  After  three  years  spent  as  a 
sailor  in  western  waters,  along  the  coast,  and  on 
the  inland  rivers,  he  engaged  in  mining  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  for  about 
fifteen  years,  and  in  1876  came  to  Washington 
county,  Ore.,  settling  on  the  farm  which  has 
since  been  his  home.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
spent  five  years  in  Hillsboro  and  Portland.  ^Ir. 
Anderson  is  a  large  land  owner  and  most  success- 
ful farmer,  having  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  acres  of  land,  one  hundred  of  which  are 
under  cultivation. 

In  1876  Mr.  Anderson  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Kate  Smith,  who  died  January  13,  iSqg. 
after  many  years  of  helpfulness  to  her  husband, 
family  and  friends.  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  liberal 
minded  and  well  informed  man.  attends  strictly 
to  his  farming  interests,  and  aside  from  the 
formality  of  casting  his  vote  has  never  identified 
himself  with  political  matters.  He  is  independent 
in  politics. 


ELIAS  C.  SMITH,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war,  now  living  in  Forest  Grove,  was  born  in 
Franklin  county.  Ohio,  October  22.  183 1.  His 
father,  Ebenezer  Smith,  was  a  native  of  New 
York  and  died  in  Ohio.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden 
name  of  ^vlargaret  Breckenridge  and  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  five  sons,  two  of  whom  were 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  war.  Samuel  enlisting  for 
service  in  the  Second  Illinois  Cavalry. 

Elias  C.  Smith  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  years  and  has  since  been  dependent 


upon  his  own  resources.  He  was  reared  and  ed- 
ucated in  his  native  state,  becoming  familiar  with 
farm  work  in  his  youth,  and  in  1858,  when 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  he  removed  from  Ohio 
to  Illinois,  settling  in  Tazewell  county  near  Pe- 
oria. There  he  again  carried  on  farming  and 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  struggle,  and  in  April,  1862,  put 
aside  all  business  and  personal  considerations 
in  order  that  he  might  aid  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  He  became  one  of  the  boys  in  blue 
of  Company  H,  Sixty-second  Illinois  Infantry, 
and  with  his  command  proceeded  to  the  front. 
-At  the  battle  of  Holly  Springs  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  was  later  paroled.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term  of  enlistment  he  veteranized  and 
as  the  regiment  had  been  greatly  depleted  through 
the  ravages  of  war,  the  different  companies  were 
consolidated  and  Mr.  Smtih  became  a  member 
of  Company  A,  of  the  Sixty-second  Illinois  In- 
fantry, of  which  he  was  a  corporal,  thus  serving 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  concerning  the  preservation  of  the 
L'nion  the  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee 
nation  in  Indian  Territory  and  was  there  on  duty 
until  mustered  out  in  March,  1866. 

With  the  most  creditable  military  record  Mr. 
Smith  returned  to  his  home  and  again  resumed 
farming,  for  a  time  locating  near  Elpaso,  \\^ood- 
ford  county.  III.,  and  later  removing  to  Tazewell 
county,  remaining  until  1871.  In  that  year  he 
settled  in  Forest  Grove,  Washington  county. 
Ore.,  and  secured  a  homestead  claim  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  Yamhill  county.  This 
he  improved,  residing  thereon  for  three  years, 
but  his  health  failed  and  in  consequence  he  gave 
up  farming  and  located  in  Forest  Grove,  since 
which  time  he  has  engaged  in  the  hotel  business. 
For  two  years  he  was  proprietor  of  the  A\'estern 
House  and  then  became  proprietor  of  the  Michi- 
gan House,  which  he  has  improved,  building  up 
an  excellent  business. 

On  the  17th  of  Jime.  1856,  in  Franklin  county, 
(  )hio.  Mr.  -Smith  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Aliss  Eliza  .\ndrews.  who  was  born  in  Pickaway 
county,  that  state,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Deborah  (Norton)  .Andrews,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Ohio.  The  father  was  a  blacksmith 
who  carried  on  business  in  Pickaway  county  and 
afterward  in  Franklin  county  and  subsequently 
he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  his  death  occurred. 
His  wife,  however,  departed  this  life  in  the  Buck- 
eve  state.  In  their  family  were  six  children,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Smith  was  the  eldest.  She  had  one 
brother.  John,  who  was  a  soklier  of  the  Civil 
war,  enlisting  in  tiie  Eighty-fourth  ( )hio  Infan- 
trv.  and  while  in  the  service  he  dietl  in  the  south. 

Unto  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  been  born  two 
sons:  j.  D..  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio  now 
resides  in  Davton.  Columbia  countv.  Wash.,  and 
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is  serving  as  county  sheriff ;  and  W.  D.,  who  was 
born  in  Tazewell  county,  111.,  in  April,  i860,  is 
now  an  attorney  of  Baker  City,  Ore. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  valued  member  of  J.  B. 
Mathews  Post  No.  6,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Forest  Grove, 
in  which  he  has  twice  served  as  post  commander, 
and  through  his  connection  with  this  organiza- 
tion he  maintains  pleasant  relations  with  his  old 
army  comrades  who  wore  the  blue.  His  wife 
is  a  charter  member  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps 
and  both  are  loyal  and  faithful  members  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced 
Republican,  unfaltering  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
party  which  has  preserved  the  Union  in  the  dark 
hour  of  our  country's  history  and  which  has  ever 
been  found  as  the  champion  of  progress,  reform 
and  improvement. 


C.  W.  McNAMER  was  born  in  Washington 
county.  Ore.,  five  miles  from  Forest  Grove,  No- 
vember 29,  1876.  His  father,  N.  McNamer,  was 
born  in  the  east  and  in  the  '50s  crossed  the  plains 
to  Oregon,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.  His  wife,  Nancy  B.  Kiets,  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  1852  came  with  her  parents 
to  Oregon.  She  is  now  living  in  Forest  (Irove. 
She  was  married  a  second  time  and  of  her  eight 
children  all  are  yet  living.  The  eldest  brother, 
Theodore  C,  is  a  partner  of  our  subject  and  is 
now  superintending  their  mining  interests  in 
Alaska.  He  had  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
butchering  before  his  removal  to  the  north. 

Upon  the  home  farm  C.  W.  McNamer  spent 
his  youthful  days  and  aft^r  acquiring  his  ele- 
mentary aducation  in  the  district  schools  he  en- 
tered Tualatin  Academy.  In  1890  his  brother 
Theodore  established  a  butchering  business  and 
Mr.  McNamer  of  this  review  joined  him  and 
they  have  since  been  in  partnership.  In  1897 
they  went  to  the  Klondike,  proceeding  over  Chil- 
coot  pass  and  down  the  Yukon  river,  after  which 
they  engaged  in  mining  near  Dawson  and  se- 
sured  claims  of  their  own  on  Bonanza  creek.  In 
1898  they  went  to  Atlin,  British  Columbia,  where 
they  were  successfully  engaged  in  gulch  mining, 
and  in  1899  they  returned  to  Dawson,  where  they 
were  engaged  in  the  butchering  business,  but 
they  found  it  impossible  to  collect  the  money 
due  them  and  therefore  had  to  direct  their  ener- 
gies into  other  channels.  In  1900  they  proceeded 
to  Kuyokuk,  Alaska.  They  left  a  pack-train  of 
sixteen  head  of  horses  and  an  outfit  down  the 
Yukon  river  across  from  Dall  river  and  thirty 
miles  down,  and  began  packing,  but  did  not  en- 
gage in  prospecting.  They  were  the  first  to  dis- 
cover and  secure  paying  ground  in  their  new  lo- 
cality, discovering  Emma  creek,  which  is  the 
best  creek  of  the  Kuyokuk  district.     In  the  win- 


ter of  1900-01  all  of  their  horses  died  for  lack 
of  food. 

Mr.  McNamer  mined  during  the  summer  of 
1900  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  returned  to 
Portland,  making  his  way  down  the  Kuyokuk 
and  Yukon  rivers  by  boat  to  St.  Michaels  and 
proceeding  thence  to  Oregon.  In  January,  1901, 
the  brothers  started  back  to  Skagway  overland 
with  dog  teams,  going  by  way  of  the  Skagway 
pass  and  down  the  Yukon  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Fort  Yukon  on  the  ice,  then  crossed  the  di- 
vide to  Kuyokuk,  a  distance  of  two  himdred  and 
fifty  miles,  with  dog  teams,  arriving  at  their 
destination  on  the  ist  of  March,  having  made 
the  eleven  hundred  miles  in  forty-five  days,  thus 
covering  more  than  twenty-four  and  a  half  miles 
per  day.  They  reopened  their  mines,  worked 
all  summer  and  in  the  fall  returned  down  the 
Kuyokuk  and  Yukon  rivers  to  St.  Michaels  and 
back  to  Oregon.  In  January,  1902,  Theodore 
McNamer  again  started  for  the  mines,  which 
he  is  now  operating.  He  and  our  subject  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  Kuyokuk  region  and  have  a 
splendid  claim,  extending  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  along  Emma  creek. 

In  April,  1902,  C.  W.  McNamer  again  en- 
gaged in  the  butchering  business  in  Forest  Grove 
and  is  now  successfully  conducting  his  store. 
While  in  the  north  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Alaska  Courier  for  six  months  and  visited  every 
mining  camp  in  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, going  to  one  camp  eighty  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  circle  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  Point  Barrow,  the  extreme  northern  jwint 
of  Alaska,  He  has  had  many  interesting  ex- 
periences in  connection  with  his  mining  opera- 
tions in  Alaska  and  in  partnership  with  his  bro- 
ther is  now  the  owner  of  valuable  placer  mines, 
the  largest  nugget  taken  therefrom  being  worth 
$800. 


ALBERT  DANIEL  GRIBBLE,  one  of  the 
most  ambitioits  and  painstaking  farmers  of 
Qackamas  county,  was  born  on  the  farm  which 
is  now  his  home,  September  28,  1857,  His 
grandfather,  John,  was  born  in  North  Carolina, 
in  which  state  he  had  settled  at  a  very  early  day ; 
and  his  father,  Andrew  E.,  was  also  born  in 
North  Carolina,  November  4,  1822.  While  yet 
the  settlers  were  few  and  far  between  in  Mis- 
souri, John  Gribble  removed  there  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  as  early  as  1846  crossed  the 
plains  with  ox  teams,  spending  the  first  winter 
in  Oregon  in  Clackamas.  The  following  year 
he  made  an  unusual  deal  with  a  man  who  had  a 
six  hundred  and  forty  acre  claim  to  dispose  of, 
giving  in  payment  for  the  same  a  gun  and  pony. 
This  land  continued  to  be  his  home  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  he  cleared  some  of  it, 
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and  in  time  graduated  from  a  primitive  log  house 
into  a  more  modern  place  of  residence.  The 
father's  death  occurred  April  19,  1879.  The 
mother  of  A.  D.  Gribble,  Nancy  A.  (Riggs) 
Gribble,  who  was  born  in  Missouri,  is  still  living, 
residing  on  the  old  homestead.  She  came  across 
the  plains  with  her  parents  in  1847,  settling  near 
Portland  on  land  which  constitutes  the  present 
site  of  Albina.  Ore.  Thereafter  the  Riggs  fam- 
ily lived  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  eventually 
locating  on  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  near 
Macksburg,  this  county.  Of  the  four  children 
Jiorn  to  Andrew  E.  Gribble  and  his  wife,  Ellen 
is  the  wife  of  R.  A.  Irvin,  of  Pomeroy,  Wash. : 
Sarah  is  now  Mrs.  John  S.  Jesse,  whose  husband 
is  owner  of  part  of  the  original  donation  claim  ; 
Albert  Daniel ;  and  William  is  a  farmer  of  Grant 
county,  Ore. 

Fortunately  for  Albert  Daniel  Gribble  he  was 
enabled  to  start  in  life  where  many  farmers  leave 
off,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  inherited 
his  share  of  the  paternal  estate,  which  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  acres.  While  tilling  his 
land  he  has  profited  not  only  by  a  thorough  early 
agricultural  training,  but  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  through  the  medium  of  journals  and  other 
ways  known  to  enterprising  farmers.  He  him- 
self has  cleared  sixty-seven  acres,  and  of  the 
entire  amount  cleared  ninety  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. General  farming  is  engaged  in,  but  Mr. 
Gribble  makes  a  specialty  of  potatoes,  of  which 
he  at  present  has  thirty  acres.  He  intends  in  the 
near  future  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  land 
to  its  cultivation.  Mr.  Gribble  possesses  twelve 
of  the  finest  Jersey  cows  to  be  found  in  the 
county,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  separator  he  is  de- 
riving a  considerable  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
creamv 

At  New  Era.  Clackamas  county,  in  1885,  Mr. 
Gribble  was  united  in  marriage  with  Maggie 
Jesse,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  of  this  union 
there  have  been  born  nine  children,  eight  sons 
and  one  daughter:  Ralph,  .\llen  T.,  Ensley  W., 
Charles,  Lena  A.,  Andrew,  Samuel,  Frank  J., 
and  an  infant,  unnamed.  The  children  are  all 
living  at  home,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  their 
parents  to  give  them  as  superior  educational  and 
other  advantages  as  lies  in  their  power.  Mr. 
Gribble  is  progressive  and  enterprising,  and  is  in 
touch  with  the  times  on  all  matters  of  local  and 
other  importance. 


acres  on  which  he  resides.  Born  April  2,  1862,  in 
Crawford  county.  111.,  near  Robinson,  he  wras  a 
lad  of  ten  years  when  his  parents  brought  the 
family  to  Oregon.  They  took  up  their  abode 
near  Montavilla,  and  there  Herman  grew  to 
manhood.  In  his  boyhood  he  received  a  common 
school  education,  the  best  the  locality  afforded, 
and  to  this  he  added  practical  knowledge  gained 
by  years  of  experience  on  the  home  farm.  He 
remained  at  home  assisting  his  father  until  1889, 
in  which  year  he  purchased  the  farm  on  which 
he  resides,  near  Russellville.  His  first  purchase 
comprised  twenty  acres,  all  of  which  was  heavilv 
timbered,  but  this  he  has  entirely  cleared,  besides 
making  other  improvements.  Each  year  he  has 
been  enabled  to  add  a  little  more  ground  to  his 
place  and  his  nursery  now  embraces  forty  acres. 
After  his  first  purchase  in  1889  he  started  to 
raise  berries,  but  deciding  that  a  nursery  would 
be  more  remunerative  he  set  out  one  acre  to 
trees  to  which  he  has  since  added  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  business  in  all  its  details,  Mr. 
Lewis  deserves  the  success  that  has  come  to  him. 
In  1889  Mr.  Lewis  married  Miss  Mary  J. 
Brown,  a  daughter  of  Alvin  Brown,  of  Forest 
Grove,  Ore.,  and  they  have  been  blessed  by  the 
birth  of  two  sons :  Clayton  B.  and  D.  Alvin.  In 
addition  to  attending  to  his  private  affairs  Mr. 
Lewis  has  been  able  to  be  of  service  to  his  com- 
munity in  the  capacity  of  school  clerk,  which 
office  he  held  for  ten  years.  In  political  affairs 
his  vote  is  cast  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  to  which  they  give  substantial 
support. 


H.  A.  LEWIS.  ^lorc  than  passing  notice  is 
due  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  fine  property  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Russellville,  in  Multnomah  county,  has 
gained  more  than  local  fame.  Since  1889  his  in- 
terests have  been  centered  in  the  Russellville  Nur- 
sery, for  such  is  the  name  of  his  ranch  of  fortv 


B.  F.  BAKER.  The  sudden  and  altogether 
unexpected  death  of  B.  F.  Baker  at  his  home  near 
Stafford,  December  28,  1901,  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  passed  his  way  during 
life  a  train  of  agreeable  memories,  born  of  his 
sincerity  of  purpose,  resourcefulness,  success,  and 
high  moral  character.  Born  in  Grayson  county, 
\'a.,  October  13,  1848,  he  was  a  son  of  Ira  N. 
and  Theresa  (Ramsey)  Baker,  natives  respective- 
ly of  Ashe  county,  N.  C,  and  \'irginia.  and  the 
former  born  in   1828. 

Ira  N.  Baker  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing 
mention,  and  in  his  life  time  directed  his  en- 
ergies into  worthy  channels,  and  influenced  for 
progress  and  good  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  From  Grayson  county,  to  which  he 
had  removed  from  .\she  county,  N.  C,  he  came 
to  Oregon  in  1873.  settling  in  Lane  county  with 
his  son,  B.  F.,  in  partnership  with  whom  he 
bought  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
for  which  he  paid  $5,000.  This  property  was 
finally  sold  for  $25,600  to  the  Willamette  Falls 
Electric  Railway,  now  a  branch  of  the  Portland 
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Electric  Railway  Company.  Hence  tlie  town  of 
Willamette  Falls  occupies  the  land  formerly 
owned  by  this  enterprising  pioneer.  In  1861  Ira 
N.  Baker  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  under 
General  Marshall  and  served  in  the  Kentucky 
campaign  two  years,  afterward  going  over  to  the 
federal  ranks,  and  becoming  a  soldier  in  the  West 
Virginia  State  Guards.  While  lighting  in  the 
Union  army  he  began  an  association  which  per- 
ceptibly brightened  his  entire  remaining  life,  and 
which  proved  a  source  of  wonderful  consolation 
and  human  companionship.  The  object  of  his 
long  friendship  was  none  other  than  H.  Blanken- 
ship,  between  whom  and  himself  sprang  up  a  lik- 
ing and  sympathy  destined  to  outlive  the  changes 
of  forty  years.  This  feeling  was  strengthened 
through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  JMartha, 
and  Mr.  Blankenship,  the  latter  of  whom  fought 
again  during  the  war  under  General  Garfield 
during  the  Kentucky  campaign.  At  the  home  of 
his  friend  and  son-in-law  at  Willamette  Falls, 
Ore.,  Mr.  Baker  passed  his  last  days,  dying 
August  31,  1902,  a  noble  and  beautiful  friendship 
of  forty  years  duration  thus  being  indefinitely 
postponed. 

With  very  few  exceptions  B.  F.  Baker  remained 
with  his  father  until  they  sold  their  place  at 
Willamette  Falls,  and  he  then  went  to  Forest 
Grove,  Washington  county.  In  1892  he  returned 
to  Clackamas  county  and  bought  the  Campbell 
farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  to  which 
he  added  by  subsequent  purchase,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  owned  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  acres.  A  large  portion  of  this  land 
was  improved  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  he  built  a  beau- 
tiful residence  and  modern  barn  and  outhouses. 
He  was  very  progressive,  and  participated  in 
whatever  of  growth  and  devolopment  was  inau- 
gurated in  the  community.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen Mr.  Baker  enlisted  in  the  Civil  war.  during 
which  momentous  struggle  he  started  out  in  the 
Confederate  army,  but  went  over  to  the  other 
side  with  his  father.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  po- 
litical affiliation,  and  in  religion  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

The  splendid  property  bought  and  developed 
and  left  to  his  heirs  is  managed  by  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Baker,  who  is  administratrix  of  his  estate, 
and  who  has  shown  rare  skill  in  continuing  the 
progressive  policy  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Baker 
was  formerly  M.  A.  Webb,  daughter  of  Hanley 
Webb,  and  was  born  in  Davis  county.  Mo.,  De- 
cember 22,  1853.  Her  father  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, March  29,  1824,  and  died  August  7,  1888. 
He  also  was  a  courageous  soldier  in  the  Civil  war, 
and  served  for  three  years  and  nine  months  in 
Company  E,  Twenty-ninth  Missouri  Volunteer 
Infantry.  Mr.  Webb  came  to  Oregon  on  a  visit 
to  his  daughter,  and  died  here  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  years.     His   wife,   Elizabeth,   was  born   in 


West  Virginia,  and  of  the  six  children  in  the 
family,  Mrs.  Baker  is  the  oldest.  She  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  her  life  was  prac- 
tically uneventful  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
October  4,  1874.  Her  children  are:  Charles  I., 
living  at  home;  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  W.  T. 
Hoffman,  of  Monmouth,  Ore. ;  Robert,  living  at 
home,  and  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal ;  B.  F., 
Belle,  Laura,  Fred  and  Gladys. 


HON.  HENRY  WAGNER.  Among  the 
courteous  and  capable  members  of  the  bar  in 
Portland  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Henry  Wagner, 
well  known  because  of  his  professional  associ- 
ation with  the  large  Weinhard  interests,  and  be- 
cause of  his  meritorious  service  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

A  native  son  of  Portland,  Mr.  Wagner  was 
born  September  5,  1864,  and  comes  of  German 
ancestors  long  known  in  the  province  of  Hes- 
sen.  His  father,  John,  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  1836,  and  in  185 1  removed  to 
New  York,  locating  later  in  New  Orleans.  He 
became  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  in  1858,  and 
of  Portland  in  1862,  and  has  since  been  identified^ 
with  business  interests  in  the  latter  city.  Mr. 
Wagner  has  been  foremost  in  promoting 
numerous  German  societies,  musical  and  other- 
wise, in  many  of  which  he  has  served  as  the 
honored  and  helpful  president.  In  his  young 
manhood  in  his  native  country  he  married  Char- 
lotte Hergenroeder.  Her  death  occurred  in 
Portland.  Two  sons  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wagner,  Henry  and  Alexander,  the  latter  being 
a  trusted  employe  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Portland. 

At  a  very  early  age  Henry  Wagner  evinced 
studious  traits,  and  completed  his  education  at 
the  Independent  German  school  at  the  remark- 
able age  of  thirteen.  His  first  business  experi- 
ence was  acquired  as  a  clerk  in  the  dry  goods 
house  of  Louis  &  Strauss,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained for  about  four  years.  He  then  read  law 
under  Ellis  G.  Hughes,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  of  Oregon  in  1886,  his  profes- 
sional practice  beginning  the  following  year. 
Since  1897  he  has  supplanted  a  general  practice 
with  attending  to  the  Weinhard  interests.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Wagner  had  shown  himself 
a  stanch  defender  of  Republican  principles  and 
issues,  and  in  1896  his  fitness  for  office  was  rec- 
ognized by  his  election  to  the  state  legislature. 
Mr.  Wagner  married  Ix)uise  Weinhard  in  Port- 
land, and  one  son,  Henry  Weinhard  Wagner, 
has  blessed  this  union.  Mr.  Wagner  emulates 
his  father  in  possessing  an  eminently  social  dis- 
position, and  he  finds  relaxation  from  the  wor- 
ries of  his  profession  in  membership  with  vari- 
ous clubs  in  the  city. 
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JAMES  H.  PRICE  was  a  prominent  banker 
of  DeWitt,  Iowa,  and  his  widow  now  resides  in 
Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  where  she  has  gained  many 
friends.  He  was  born  in  Cattaraugus  county. 
X.  Y.,  May  lo,  1829.  His  father,  Wilham  Price. 
was  also  born  in  the  Empire  state  and  belonged 
to  one  of  its  old  and  prominent  families.  He 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  was  a  leader  in 
public  afifairs,  serving  for  some  time  as  county 
judge.  The  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
was  one  of  General  \\'ashington's  bodyguard 
during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  General  Wash- 
ington acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Price  for  saving  his  life  on  three  different  oc- 
casions. 

James  H.  Price  was  reared  upon  his  father's 
farm  in  the  state  of  his  nativity,  there  remaining 
until  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  went 
to  Trumbull,  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  with  his  brother. 
After  a  brief  period  spent  in  Ohio  he  removed  to 
Iowa,  and  settling  in  Davenport,  was  again  en- 
gaged in  merchandising,  successfully  continuing 
in  business  there  until  the  spring  of  i860,  when 
he  went  to  [Missouri,  where  he  spent  five  years 
as  a  merchant  in  Lebanon.  In  1865  he  proceeded 
southward  and  at  different  times  carried  on  mer- 
chandising at  Vicksburg  and  at  Milliken's  Bend, 
his  capable  management  of  his  commercial  in- 
terests bringing  to  him  a  satisfactory  financial 
return. 

The  year  1869  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Price  in  DeWitt,  Iowa,  where  he  became  inter- 
ested in  banking.  He  assisted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  First  National  Bank,  and  acted  as 
manager  and  cashier  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  institution  becoming  one  of  the  strong  finan- 
cial concerns  of  his  part  of  the  state.  The  busi- 
ness grew  and  Mr.  Price  thereby  prospered,  and 
when  his  life's  labors  were  ended  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  position  of  cashier  by  his  son,  E. 
\y.  Price,  who  continued  to  fill  the  position  until 
his  removal  to  Seattle,  Wash.  Mr.  Price  died 
December  3,  1888.  a  respected  citizen,  whose 
worth  was  widely  acknowledged.  In  his  politi- 
cal views  he  was  a  Republican.  When  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  became  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  later  he  joined  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  which  he  was  a  very  consistent, 
active  and  faithful  representative. 

In  Trumbull,  Ohio,  .\ugust  13,  1854,  ;\Ir.  Price 
had  married  Miss  Frances  M.  Thomas,  a  native 
of  Adams,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y..  and  a  daughter 
of  Myron  O.  Thomas,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Ezra  Thomas,  who  was  a  native  of  the  Empire 
state  but  was  of  Welsh  descent.  At  an  early 
period  in  American  history  the  family  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country  and  was  represented  in  the 
Continental  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
liy   those   who   served  as   nnisicians.      ^hron    O. 


Thomas  was  born  in  New  York,  there  followed 
the  occupation  of  farming  for  many  years  and 
afterward  removed  to  Clinton  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  carried  on  agricultural  pursuits  and 
there  died.  His  wife  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Emily  Alandeville  and  was  born  in  Adams,  N.  Y., 
a  daughter  of  John  Mandeville,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  Empire  state  and  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  as  a  drummer.  He  married  a  Miss  Fake, 
who  was  of  German  descent.  ]\Irs.  Thomas,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Price,  is  still  living  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-seven  years,  and  makes  her 
home  with  her  daughter  in  Forest  Grove.  She 
had  three  children,  of  whom  ;\trs.  Price  is  the 
eldest.  She  spent  her  early  girlhood  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  and  afterward  became  a  resident 
of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  By  her  marriage 
she  became  the  mother  of  six  children,  five  of 
whom  reached  adult  age :  Eva,  who  died  in  Se- 
attle, Wash. ;  Ernest  W.,  a  broker  in  the  latter 
city;  Estelle,  at  home;  Fred,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  three  years ;  Albert  M..  who  is  cashier  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  of  DeWtit,  Iowa ;  and 
Lora,  who  is  in  Dawson.  Alaska.  INIrs.  Price  is 
a  Christian  Scientist  and  a  lady  of  culture  and 
refinement  whose  many  excellent  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind  have  gained  for  her  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  many. 


THOilAS  FRAZAR.  The  family  repre- 
sented by  this  illustrious  pioneer  of  Oregon 
traces  its  lineage  to  Scotland.  Prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolutionary  war  one  of  that 
name  came  to  America  and  afterward  shared  in 
the  trials  and  sufiferings  of  the  colonial  army, 
taking  part  in  the  famous  Boston  tea  party,  as 
well  as  in  numerous  sanguinary  struggles.  A 
son  of  this  Revolutionary  soldier,  Samuel  Alden 
Frazar,  was  a  shipbuilder  and  owner  in  Dux- 
bury,  Mass..  and  was  a  man  of  great  integrity, 
perseverance  and  kindness  of  heart.  In  his  fam- 
ily was  a  son,  Thomas,  whose  birth  occurred  at 
Duxbury,  Mass..  January  7,  1813,  and  who  as  a 
boy  learned  the  ship-carpenter's  trade  in  his 
father's  yards.  The  trade  he  learned  brought 
him  in  contact  with  captains  and  crews  return- 
ing from  various  ports  of  the  world,  and  the 
talcs  they  told  inspired  in  him  a  desire  to  sail 
the  high  seas.  .\s  soon  as  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  he  went  with  a  brother  on  a  voy- 
age to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  saw  much  to 
interest  and  instruct.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  employed  in  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  later  carried  on  a  planing  mill  at 
Dorchester,  that  state. 

.Accepting  an  opportunity  to  visit  Oregon  as 
agent  for  his  brother,  Capt.  .\mherst  Alden 
Frazar,  of  Boston,  Thomas  Frazar  left  home  in 
December  of    1850  and   arrived   in    Portland   via 
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the  Isthmus  in  February  of  1851.  In  'Shiy  fol- 
lowing, the  barque  J.  ^^  .  Page,  of  which  he  was 
in  charge,  came  into  port,  and  securing  some 
lumber  from  the  cargo,  he  put  up  a  house  at  the 
corner  of  Stark  and  First  streets.  The  lower 
story  of  this  building  he  utilized  for  a  store, 
while  the  upper  part  became  the  home  of  his 
wife  and  children  when  they  arrived.  In  185 1- 
52  he  went  to  southern  Oregon,  returning  with 
some  gold  dust.  For  a  time  he  carried  on  mer- 
chandising in  the  mines  at  Jacksonville,  but  in 
the  spring  of  1853  returned  east  for  his  family, 
arriving  with  them  December  13,  1853,  in  Port- 
land, after  a  long  journey  around  the  Horn.  At 
that  time  his  family  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
five  daughters.  The  former  was  in  maidenhood 
Frances  Ann  Adams  Bradford  and  was  a  native 
of  Keene,  X.  H.,  her  father,  Capt.  Daniel  Brad- 
ford, a  sea  captain,  being  a  descendant  of  the 
first  governor   of   Massachusetts. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  Portland,  they 
at  once  identified  themselves  with  the  growing 
spirit  of  the  new  town.  Like  their  Pilgrim  an- 
cestors, they  possessed  sterling  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  proved  to  be  honorable,  energetic  and 
progressive  citizens.  Indeed,  scarcely  a  move- 
ment was  presented  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity which  lacked  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
Mr.  Frazar.  Himself  a  champion  of  progressive 
movements,  he  gave  his  influence  for  their  sup- 
port. He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  insist 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  in 
Portland,  and  after  several  attempts  he  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  together  Josiah  Failing  and 
other  public-spirited  citizens.  A  school  board 
was  organized  and  Sylvester  Pennover,  who  later 
was  governor  of  Oregon,  was  chosen  the  first 
teacher.  Often  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Were  I 
worth  a  million  dollars  my  children  should  go 
to  the  public  schools.  They  are  the  strong  foun- 
dations upon  which  our  Republican  government 
is   built." 

Frequently  the  fellow-townsmen  of  Mr.  Fra- 
zar called  upon  him  to  officiate  in  important 
and  responsible  positions,  and  in  each  of  these 
he  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him.  For  two  years  he  was  county  as- 
sessor of  Multnomah  county,  and  for  ten  years 
served  as  United  States  assessor  for  the  state 
of  Oregon,  which  responsible  positions  he  filled 
with  such  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  integrity 
that,  though  he  retired  no  richer  than  when  he 
accepted  them,  he  had  won  that  which  is  far 
above  riches,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  others. 
The  office  of  United  States  assessor  and  col- 
lector were  finally  united  under  one  head,  that 
of  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  he  then  re- 
tired from  the  office.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig 
during  the  existence  of  that  party  afterward  be- 
coming a   Republican.     For   four  years  he   was 


deput}  collector  of  internal  revenue,  for  a  simi- 
lar period  was  mail  route  agent  between  Tacoma 
and  Portland,  and  for  eighteen  months  served 
as  ]3ostmastcr  at  P'orest  Grove,  this  state. 

Prior  to  his  service  as  United  States  assessor, 
Mr.  Frazar  closed  out  his  store  in  Portland.  In 
the  spring  of  1857  he  took  his  family  to  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  the  river  on  the  east  side.  Little 
of  this  tract  had  been  cleared,  but  he  at  once  set 
about  the  task  with  energy  and  determination, 
and  succeeded  in  clearing  about  fifteen  acres, 
which  he  planted  in  an  apple  orchard.  Unfor- 
tunately, during  the  first  years  of  its  bearing, 
frost  destroyed  the  crops,  so  that  his  expectations 
of  a  large  income  from  it  were  not  realized.  The 
place  was  named  Hazelwood  farm  by  his  chil- 
dren and  is  now  the  propert)-  of  W.  S.  Ladd. 
While  living  on  this  estate  the  family  were  called 
upon  to  bear  heavy  bereavement.  A  daughter 
of  seventeen  years  died  suddenly  in  Portland 
while  attending  school  there.  Two  years  later 
three  children  died  of  diphtheria  within  three 
weeks,  one  of  these  being  the  only  son,  a  lad  of 
nine  years.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  three 
children,  in  the  spring  of  1862  Mr.  Frazar  re- 
turned to  Portland,  where  he  accepted  the  office 
of  LTnited  States  assessor,  being  the  first  to  hold 
that  position  in  Oregon.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  ten  years  he  returned  to  civic  pur- 
suits and  later  removed  to  the  Palouse  coun- 
try, where  he  turned  his  attention  to  sheep  rais- 
ing. Two  severe  winters  in  succession,  how- 
ever, killed  oflf  the  sheep,  and  he  returned  to 
Portland,  disillusionized  as  to  the  profits  from 
that  occupation. 

Having  given  up  active  employment,  in  the 
spring  of  1884  Mr.  Frazar  moved  to  Forest 
Grove,  where  he  purchased  a  pleasant  home- 
stead covering  an  acre  of  ground,  and  supplied 
with  fruit  trees  and  vines.  A  year  was  happily 
spent  in  this  comfortable  home,  when  he  was 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  his  labors,  by  her  sympathy 
lessening  his  sorrows,  and  by  her  co-operation 
increasing  his  successes.  After  that  his  interest 
in  life  seemed  to  lessen.  The  ties  that  bound  him 
to  earth  began  to  weaken.  More  and  more  he 
turned  his  thoughts  onward  to  the  life  beyond 
the  grave,  in  which  he  was  a  firm  believer.  In 
Portland,  during  June  of  1890,  he  enjoved  a 
reunion  with  his  comrades  of  the  Pioneer  As- 
sociation and  greatly  appreciated  their  kindlv 
interest  in  his  welfare.  However,  the  heavy  rains 
at  the  time  were  the  cause  of  a  severe  cold  which 
hastened  his  last  illness,  for  in  less  than  a  week 
after  meeting  with  his  old  friends  in  Portland 
he  had  passed  from  earth,  his  death  occurring  at 
Forest  Grove  June  23,  1890.  Vigorous  and 
sturdy  in  life,  even  in  death  he  showed  no  signs 
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of  illness,  but  seemed  as  one  who  had  passed  mto 
a  happy,  quiet  slumber.  One  daughter  survives 
him,  ilrs.  J.  ¥.  Griswokl.  Fraternally  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  in  religious  be- 
life  was  a  Unitarian  and  in  politics  adhered,  as 
previously  intimated,  to  the  Republican  party, 
after  its  organization. 

Among  the  colonial  families  of  Massachusetts 
none  was  more  conspicuous  than  that  which 
Mr.  Frazar  represented.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  such  thorough  temperance  convictions  that 
he  abolished  the  use  of  beer  in  his  shipyards,  a 
procedure  which  at  the  time  was  singular  and 
caused  much  notice.  The  first  of  the  name  to 
settle  in  America  was  Thomas  Frazar,  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  and  a  pioneer  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  in  1760  he  married  Rebecca  Alden. 
a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Alden.  The  only 
surviving  daughter  of  Mr.  Frazar  is  Jerusha, 
the  wife  of  J.  F.  Griswokl,  of  Forest  Grove. 
Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Rosetta  Burrell,  who 
was  born  in  Duxbury,  Mass.,  and  who  formerly 
resided  in  Portland,  is  now  deceased. 

Few  of  those  now  prominent  in  Oregon's  af- 
fairs can  realize  the  hardships  which  the  pioneers 
of  the  '50s  encountered  and  were  obliged  to 
surmount.  It  is  difficult  for  those  of  the  present 
generation  to  enter  fully  into  the  trials  of  those 
early  settlers,  yet  all  who  have  a  love  for  their 
city  and  state  cannot  fail  to  feel  a  thrill  of  grati- 
tude toward  and  veneration  for  those  men,  who, 
like  Mr.  Frazar,  stood  in  the  vanguard  of  prog- 
ress and  rendered  possible  the  enlightenment 
and   progress  of   the   present  day. 


REV.  A.  HILDEBRAND.  Since  his  ap- 
pointment as  pastor  of  St.  John's  parish  in  Ore- 
gon City  Father  Hildebrand's  influence  has  had 
its  effect  upon  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  locality,  his  services  commencing  here  in 
1888.  His  birth  occurred  July  19,  i860,  in  Brilon, 
Westphalia,  Germany,  he  being  the  youngest  of 
seven  children,  four  of  whom  are  living,  and  the 
only  one  in  America.  His  parents  were  A.  and 
Catherine  (Weber)  Hildebrand,  both  natives  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  there  the  mother's  death  oc- 
curred. Both  parents  sprang  from  good  old 
German  stock,  the  father's  family  name  being 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  Father- 
land. 

The  early  years  of  F'ather  Hildebrand  were 
spent  on  his  father's  farm,  where  his  rugged 
outdoor  life  well  fitted  him  for  the  frontier  life 
which  was  to  be  his  later  on  in  his  career.  After 
four  years  of  elementary  training  he  took  a 
classical  course  in  the  gymnasium,  which  he  com- 
])leted  after  nine  years'  study.  The  three  years 
following  were  spent  in  the  University  of 
Munstcr,  and  later,  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 


Belgium,  he  studied  theology  and  philosophy 
in  the  American  College  for  two  years.  The 
services  attending  his  ordination  to  the  minis- 
try were  performed  in  the  American  College  at 
Louvain,  and  were  presided  over  by  Bishop  Jun- 
ger,  who  was  bishop  of  Vancouver.  June  28. 
1885,  accompanied  by  Bishop  Junger,  he  came 
to  Oregon  and  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of 
the  missions  in  and  around  Canyon  City,  Grant 
county.  His  services  were  not  limited  or  bound- 
ed by  geographical  lines,  however,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  ministrations  he  traveled  through 
Crook,  Lake,  Harney,  Malheur  and  Sherman 
counties,  and  practically  the  whole  of  eastern 
Oregon  felt  the  influence  of  his  presence  and 
teaching.  To  meet  his  appointments  at  the  vari- 
ous missions  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  circuit 
on  horse  back  carrying  the  requirements  for  the 
journey  in  saddlebags  at  the  horse's  side.  After 
following  this  rural  labor  faithfully  and  well  for 
three  years  Father  Hildebrand  was  appointed 
to  his  present  charge  in  Oregon  City,  where,  as 
in  his  former  charges,  he  is  striving  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind,  and  his  efforts  have  not 
been  fruitless,  as  is  always  the  result  where  right 
motives  prevail.  St.  John's  congregation  was 
first  formed  in  1843,  by  Bishop  Demers,  de- 
ceased, but  who  was  then  bishop  of  \'ancouver. 
After  holding  meetings  in  temporary  quarters 
for  two  years  a  church  was  finally  erected  in  1845, 
and  February  2,  1846,  the  building  was  dedicated 
by  Resident  President  Vos,  S.  G.  Although  the 
structure  is  nearly  sixty  years  old  it  is  still  in  a 
fine  state  of  preservation. 

The  zeal  which  Father  Hildebrand  evinces 
in  his  chosen  work  has  lately  been  shown  by  his 
efforts  in  the  construction  of  the  splendid  new 
addition  to  the  house  of  worship.  In  remodeling 
the  original  structure,  which  cost  nearly  $30,- 
000,  the  original  plan  has  been  carefully  pre- 
ser\-ed.  The  beams  and  cross  beams  measure 
fifteen  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
bell  and  material  used  in  the  ceiling  were  im- 
ported, being  brought  around  the  Horn.  The 
congregation  numbers  about  five  hundred  com- 
municants and  not  a  little  of  the  growth  in  num- 
bers is  due  to  Father  Hildebrand's  solicitous  care 
and  the  wise  oversight  which  he  exercises  over 
his  parishioners.  The  interest  which  he  feels 
in  educational  matters  has  borne  fruit  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  St.  John's  parish  school,  of  which 
he  himself  has  charge,  and  St.  John's  parochial 
and  high  school,  which  has  an  enrollment  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  Benedictine  sisters  of  Mount  Angel.  An- 
other example  of  Father  Hildebrand's  devotion 
to  his  calling  is  found  in  the  establishment  of 
Highland  mission,  which  is  located  about  sixteen 
miles  east  of  Portland.  In  1902  a  new  parsona'^c 
was  constructed,  which  in  all  respects  is  in  keep- 
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ing  vvitli  the  handsome  church  liuilding.  Fra- 
ternally Father  Hildeliranil  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Knights  of  America,  being  identified 
with  the  Altar  Societ}-.  Pleasant  and  warm 
hearted,  possessing  a  kindly  and  charitable  dis- 
position, all  recognize  in  Father  Hildebrand  a 
friend  on  whom  they  may  depend  in  the  hour  of 
need.  He  is  loved  by  his  own  people  and  those 
of  other  denominations  as  well,  and  throughout 
the  community  no  one  is  more  highly  respected 
than  the  pastor  of  .St.  lohn's  Church,  Oegon 
Citv. 


M.\RION  P.  WHITE  is  the  second  oldest  of 
the  three  sons  and  five  daughters  of  John  R.  and 
Mary  (Birtchet)  White,  and  was  born  in  Marion 
county,  this  state,  December  25,  1874.  His 
grandfather,  Peter,  was  born  in  the  east,  and 
died  while  crossing  the  plains  in  1852.  The 
father  was  born  in  Missouri,  and  was  reared  to 
farming,  receiving  in  his  youth  a  fair  common 
school  education.  He  accompanied  his  parents 
on  the  trip  across  the  plains  in  1852,  and  when 
his  mother,  Virginia,  was  left  practically  alone 
in  the  world  on  the  great  plains,  he  proved  a 
source  of  comfort  and  help  to  her.  The  discon- 
solate little  band  pursued  their  way  after  burying 
the  father,  and  the  mother  took  up  a  donation 
claim  in  Marion  county,  where  she  reared  her 
children  to  years  of  usefulness  and  honor.  John 
R.  developed  in  his  youth  traits  of  industry  and 
good  management,  and  in  time  took  up  a  claim 
across  the  river  in  Marion  county,  two  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Monitor.  .-\t  present  he  is 
engaging  in  extensive  operations  on  his  five  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  among  other 
specialties  which  his  large  property  renders  pos- 
sible is  the  cultivation  of  hops,  of  which  he  has 
sixty  acres.  He  married  Mary  Birtchet,  a  na- 
tive of  Oregon,  whose  father,  George  Birtchet, 
came  to  California  during  the  mining  excitement 
of  i848-.^g,  and  now  has  a  very  fine  ranch  in 
Clackamas  county. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education  Alarion  P. 
White  was  favored  above  the  average  farm- 
reared  youth,  and  not  only  completed  the  course 
at  the  lower  public  schools  and  the  high  school, 
but  graduated  in  1897  at  the  Oregon  State  Nor- 
mal at  Weston.  For  some  time  he  applied  his 
knowledge  as  an  educator,  having  charge  of  the 
school  at  Butteville,  near  his  home,  .\bout  this 
time  he  bought  seventy  acres  of  land  in  Clacka- 
mas county,  near  ^Monitor,  and  thereon  he  has 
built  a  fine  two-story  country  home,  located  so  as 
to  command  a  view  of  the  road  and  surrounding 
country,  and  clo.se  to  the  highway  leading  to 
Monitor,  .\mong  the  other  improvements  insti- 
tuted by  the  present  owner  is  a  large  barn,  a  hop 
dryer  and  storage  houses  in  the  rear.     Nothing 


more  progressive  and  modern  is  tu  lie  found  in 
this  part  of  the  country  than  the  general  im- 
provements on  this  thoroughly  up-to-date  farm. 
Ten  acres  of  the  land  are  under  hops,  and  the 
balance  is  devoted  to  general  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  To  his  original  purchase  Mr.  White  has 
added  land  until  at  present  he  has  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres. 

In  Woodburn.  Ore.,  Mr.  White  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Hallie  Taylor,  a  daughter  of  S.  R. 
Taylor,  a  wealthy  farmer  living  on  the  road  be- 
tween Needy  and  Monitor,  who  came  from  Mis- 
souri to  Monitor.  Mr.  Taylor  is  one  of  the  best 
known  hop  growers  in  this  section,  and  is  besides 
a  very  prominent  man  in  the  community.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  has  been  born  one  child. 
Marion  D.  Mr.  White  is  a  stanch  promoter  of 
Republican  principles  and  issues,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent serving  as  school  clerk.  Fraternally  he  is 
associated  with  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masons,  and 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 


JOSEPH  WALLACE  COLE.  The  Cole 
family  has  been  represented  in  Oregon  ever  since 
1852,  in  which  year  three  brothers,  John,  Stephen 
and  Mark  crossed  the  plaiixs  and  engaged  in  their 
respective  occupations  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
state.  Mark  Homer  Cole,  the  father  of  Joseph 
Wallace,  was  born  in  Washington  countv.  Va., 
in  wdiich  state  also  occurred  the  birth  of  his 
father,  Joseph,  who  eventually  removed  with  his 
family  to  Missouri.  Mark  Homer  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  crossed  the  plains 
in  1852,  being  six  months  on  the  route,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  manner  of  danger  and  deprivation. 
For  some  time  he  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  The 
Dalles,  and  in  1854  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Oregon  City.  The  following  year  he  enlisted  in 
the  company  of  Captain  Cason,  for  service  in  the 
Indian  war,  and  after  valorously  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  whites  against  the  murderous 
red  men,  was  duly  discharged  from  duty.  .A.fter 
the  war  he  ran  the  Jack  Cutting  saw-mill  on  Mill 
creek,  and  there  manufactured  lumber  until  1865. 
Thereafter  Mr.  Cole  was  in  the  employ  of 
woolen  mills  at  Salem  until  1876,  and  after  the 
burning  of  that  mill  was  identified  with  the 
woolen  mills  of  Oregon  City  until  his  death  in 
1891.  He  was  a  public-spirited  and  enterprising 
man,  and  was  associated  with  Multnomah  Lodge 
No.  I,  F.  &  A.  M.  He  married  Emily  Rhea, 
who  was  born  in  Tennessee,  and  whose  father 
came  to  California  in  1849.  Mrs.  Cole,  who 
lives  with  her  son,  Joseph  Wallace,  came  to  Ore- 
gon with  her  brother  Elijah  in  1852.  She  is  the 
mother  of  one  son  and  four  daughters,  all  of 
whom  are  living,  Joseph  being  the  second  oldest 
in  the  family. 

Joseph  Wallace  Cole  was  born  in  Oregon,  June 
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3,  i860,  and  was  reared  in  Salem  and  Oregon 
City,  attending  the  public  schools  until  his  six- 
teenth \ear.  From  a  boy  he  worked  in  the 
woolen  factories,  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  continuing  until  he  became  the  second  boss 
spinner  in  the  Oregon  City  mills.  He  afterward 
applied  himself  to  learning  the  miller's  trade  in 
the  Imperial  mill,  and  afterward  continued  as  a 
miller  for  some  years.  In  1893  he  started  his 
present  business  in  Oregon  City,  in  connection 
with  which  he  has  branched  out  into  various 
activities  in  the  city  and  county.  He  is  a  Demo- 
crat in  politics,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Fraternally  ]\Ir.  Cole  is  identified  with 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and 
the  Red  i\Ien  of  Oregon  City.  For  twenty  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Oregon  City  volunteer 
fire  department,  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
fire  department  for  one  year,  being  still  identified 
with  the  department.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
McLoughlin  Cabin  Native  Sons  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Cole  was  united  in  marriage  with  Louise  Rech- 
ner  in  Oregon  City,  and  of  this  union  there  has 
been  born  one  child.  Rhea. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  POPE.  The  water- 
ways of  Oregon  have  proven  an  abundant  source 
of  revenue  to  many  of  the  far-sighted  men  of 
the  pioneer  days,  but  little  time  being  lost  after 
their  emigration  before  taking  up  the  possibilities 
which  lay  before  them.  One  of  these  was  Wil- 
liam Henry  Pope,  who,  however,  did  not  begin 
in  this  work  upon  his  arrival  in  the  west,  for  he 
was  then  but  eleven  years  old,  but  rather  grew 
into  it  as  he  approached  maturity  and  cast  about 
for  remunerative  employment.  It  was  in  1881 
that  Captain  Pope  withdrew  from  his  commer- 
cial interests  and  became  connected  with  the 
boating  business  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers,  and  since  that  time  he  has  attained  to  a 
large  degree  of  success  in  his  chosen  work  and 
has  made  himself  a  noticeable  figure  among  the 
river  men.  From  Oregon  City,  an  early  home, 
he  removed  to  Portland  and  purchased  a  com- 
fortable and  pleasant  home  at  No.  .:|4i  West  Park 
street,  and  is  now  numbered  among  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  men  of  this  city. 

The  Pope  family  came  originally  from  Eng- 
land, the  grandparents,  Charles  and  Mary 
(Chown)  Pope,  born  respectively  December  18. 
1781,  and  July  31,  1779,  being  the  first  American 
emigrants.  The  death  of  both  occurred  in  New 
York,  the  former  on  February  22,  1864.  and  the 
latter  October  4,  1854.  Of  their  seven  children 
si.x  were  born  in  Plymouth,  England,  and  all  are 
now  deceased.  iMaria,  born  October  13,  1805, 
(lied  March  5,  1873,  in  New  York;  Giarles,  the 
father  of  our  subject,  was  born  in  Plymouth, 
August  23,  1807;  William  died  in  infancy;  Ann. 


born  September  10,  181 1,  was  married  in  New 
York  to  (ieorge  Abernethy,  January  15,  1830, 
and  her  death  occurred  in  New  York,  April  30, 
1884;  she  was  interred  in  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  of 
which  state  her  husband  was  the  first  provisional 
governor ;  his  death  occurred  in  Portland ;  they 
became  the  parents  of  two  children,  of  whom 
William,  born  September  16.  183 1,  married 
Sarah  Gray  and  now  makes  his  home  in  Astoria ; 
and  Anne,  born  April  19,  1836,  married  in  Ore- 
gon City,  June  8,  1859,  Col.  H.  C.  Hodges,  U.  S. 
A.,  but  who  then  bore  the  commission  of  lieuten- 
ant. They  make  their  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  fifth  child  was  Mary,  born  March  8,  1815; 
she  married  Nelson  Pitkin,  of  Payson,  111.,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1838,  and  died  April  2^,  1849,  iri  Daven- 
port. Iowa,  the  mother  of  three  children,  two 
sons  having  died  in  infancy,  and  the  one  child 
living  being  Mary,  born  in  Payson.  111.,  January 
7,  1841,  and  now  the  wife  of  G.  C.  Ferris,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph,  born  May  2,  1817, 
was  married  to  Martha  Hull,  of  Pike  county, 
111.,  and  died  seventy  miles  west  of  Fort  Laramie, 
July  I,  1849,  while  crossing  the  plains;  the  one 
daughter  of  this  union  now  living  is  Emma,  the 
wife  of  Robert  Canfield.  of  Oregon  City.  The 
youngest  of  this  family  was  Thomas,  who  was 
born  in  New  York,  July  20,  1820;  he  lived  in 
Ouincy,  111.,  for  many  years,  when  he  came  to 
Oregon  City  and  spent  five  years,  then  returned 
to  Illinois  and  died  in  1900. 

It  was  in  1818  that  die  father  brought  his  large 
family  to  America  and  he  here  engaged  in  the 
work  of  a  mechanic,  though  two  of  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  Charles,  both  became  actively  inter- 
ested in  a  mercantile  life.  Charles  Pope  mar- 
ried in  New  York  City,  Sarah  E.  Archer,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1832,  she  being  a  native  of  that  state, 
having  been  born  there  in  November,  18 12,  the 
representative  of  a  sturdy,  long-lived  family, 
and  through  the  representation  of  George  Aber- 
nethy he  was  induced  to  bring  his  family  west 
and  seek  to  become  a  part  of  the  western  ad- 
vancement. The  voyage  was  made  on  the  bark 
Calonia,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
days  being  required  to  round  the  Horn  and  land 
them  safely  in  the  new  land  they  were  seeking. 
Immediately  after  landing  and  locating  his  fam- 
ily ^Ir.  Pope  engaged  in  a  general  merchandise 
business  in  partnership  with  Joseph  Ralston, 
wherein  he  continued  throughout  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  His  death  occurred  June  11.  1871,  in 
Oregon  City.  ^Ir.  Pope's  education  had  been  a 
thoroughly  practical  one  and  it  had  enabled  him 
to  make  a  success  of  his  business,  combined  with 
the  application  which  marked  his  character.  He 
became  a  very  prominent  man  in  Oregon  City, 
serving  for  one  term  as  city  treasurer,  which 
office  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In 
the    Methodist    Church    he    found    his    religious 
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lionae  and  aimed  in  all  conscience  to  live  up  to 
the  tenets  of  his  faith.  His  wife  died  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  in  her  eighty-first  year,  but  one 
other  of  her  father's  family,  Amanda  Baxter,  of 
New  York,  is  now  living.  Of  the  family  born 
to  himself  and  wife  there  were  seven  children,  of 
whom  Charles  Wesley  was  born  in  New  York, 
September  27.  1833,  and  in  Oregon  City,  May 
14,  1862,  married  Hattic  Pease,  the  daughter  of 
Capt.  George  Anson  Pease,  a  pioneer  boatman  of 
the  west,  whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  This  son  became  a  hardware  merchant  of 
Oregon  City,  and  so  continued  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  b}'  drowning  in  the  Clackamas 
river,  March  28,  1877,  and  his  wife  now  makes 
her  home  in  Portland.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children,  namely :  Ada  Piggott,  of  Port- 
land ;  Mary  Hemenway,  of  Prescott,  Ariz. ; 
Charles  Wesley,  of  Oregon  City :  and  Bertrand, 
who  died  in  Spokane.  Wash.,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years.  iVlary  Sophia  was  the  second 
daughter,  and  was  born  January  2.  1836.  and 
married  in  Oregon  City.  September  12.  i860. 
Dr.  R.  H.  Lansdale,  now  deceased.  Her  death 
occurred  at  Olympia,  Wash.,  in  i8g6,  leaving 
three  children  :  Minnie  Aldridge,  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia :  Anna  Rost,  of  Seattle.  Wash. ; 
and  Charles,  of  Olympia,  Wash.  The  next  in 
order  of  birth  was  William  Henrv.  of  this  re- 
view;  Thomas  Albert  was  born  November  18. 
1842,  and  June  i.  1871,  he  was  married  to  Laura 
E.  Warner,  and  they  now  make  their  home  in 
Oregon  City,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  hard- 
ware business.  They  have  had  three  children, 
namely :  George,  deceased :  Etta  Griffith,  of 
Oregon  City ;  and  Laura,  still  unmarried.  Ann 
E.  was  the  fifth  daughter  and  was  born  in  1846 
and  married  W.  B.  Laswell,  of  Canvon  City,  her 
death  occurring  November  25,  1868:  Sarah  E. 
was  born  May  i,  1848.  and  became  the  wife  of 
George  A.  Steel,  February  18,  1869,  and  they 
now  live  in  Oregon  City ;  Georgiana,  the  young- 
est in  age,  was  born  in  Oregon  City,  November 
Ti,  1852,  and  married  J.  W.  Meldrum.  .Septem- 
ber 25.  1872,  and  they  now  make  their  home  in 
that  city.  The  children  born  to  them  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Charles,  of  Milwaukee,  ( )re. :  Eva,  an 
educator;  and  Thompson,  at  home  with  his  par- 
ents. These  children  received  their  education  in 
the  schools  of  New  York  and  Oregon  City. 

William  Henry  Pope  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  December  5.  1840,  and  was  eleven  years  old 
when  the  voyage  was  made  pi-ound  the  Horn  to 
their  new  home  in  the  west.  The  greater  part 
of  his  education  was  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oregon  City,  which  he  attended  a 
large  part  of  the  ensuing  eight  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Oregon.  In  1859.  when  nineteen  years 
old.  he  started  out  into  the  world  for  himself, 
first  securing  employment  as  a  clerk  in  the  com- 


missary department  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Res- 
ervation, a  position  he  retained  for  three  years, 
v^hen  he  went  to  The  Dalles  for  a  time  and 
worked  in  an  assay  office.  In  1865  he  came  to 
Portland  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness of  Milwain  &  Joynt,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  purchased,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Charles,  the  oldest  hardware  business  in  Oregon 
City,  that  which  had  previously  been  conducted 
by  O.  Milwain.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
father  of  our  Mr.  Pope  came  to  Oregon  City  and 
there  took  charge  of  the  business  venture  of  his 
son,  the  latter,  however,  two  years  later,  himself 
locating  in  Oregon  City  to  look  after  his  own 
interests.  For  fourteen  years  Captain  Pope  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  prominent  and  success- 
ful business  men  of  that  city,  but  in  1 881  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  boating  business  and  again 
located  in  Portland,  where  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  a  concern  and  began  his  career  as 
purser.  That  the  captain  was  eminently  fitted 
to  deal  with  the  public  has  been  demonstrated  bv 
the  many  friends  which  he  has  won  during  his 
intercourse  of  many  years,  and  it  was  but  a  short 
time  until  his  ability  was  recognized  generally 
and  he  became  master  of  a  boat.  Mav  14.  1885, 
the  Willamette  Steamboat  Company  was  incor- 
porated and  Captain  Pope,  with  others,  built  the 
Multnomah  for  the  Oregon  City  route,  and  for 
some  time  they  carried  on  a  thriving  business, 
after  which  the  boat  was  leased  to  the  Oregon 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  in  which  latter 
employ  he  remained  for  many  years.  The  cap- 
tain's first  boat  was  called  the  Calliope.  In  Mav. 
1892,  at  the  Centennial  celebration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  he 
was  master  of  the  Potter  and  carried  four  hun- 
dred passengers  to  the  scene  of  celebration, 
where  they  spent  three  days,  the  9th.  10th  and 
I  ith  of  May.  The  following  year  he  was  master 
of  the  Harvest  Queen  and  was  engaged  in  pilot- 
ing vessels  from  Astoria  to  Portland.  Since  1895 
he  has  been  branch  pilot  on  the  Columbia  and 
\\'illamette  rivers,  and  has  continued  the  splen- 
did success  which  marked  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career.  No  man  is  more  trusted  in  this  line  of 
work  than  Captain  Pope,  and  his  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty  has  won  him  general  commenda- 
tion. 

The  marriage  of  Captain  Pope  occurred  in 
Portland,  February  14.  1867,  and  united  him 
with  Miss  Sarah  A.  Keightley,  who  was  born  in 
LaGrange  county,  Ind.,  June  30,  1844.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  John  and  :\Iary  ( Winter ) 
Keightlev.  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  1805 
and  died  in  1885,  after  an  active  life  as  a  mill- 
wright. His  death  occurred  in  Indiana,  where 
his  wife  also  died  in  1851.  Thcv  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children  :  :\Irs.  Eliza 
Myers,  of  Woodland,   Cal. ;   :\[rs.    W.   H.    Pope, 
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abwve  mentioned ;  John,  who  died  on  the  farm  in 
tnchana  ;  and  Ann  Walker,  who  died  in  Portland, 
in  1869.  having  crossed  the  plains  in  1852,  with 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Pope  had  come  to  Portland 
in  i860  to  make  her  home  with  her  sister,  and 
sh.e  attended  the  old  academy  for  a  time  in  the 
furtl'.er  pursuit  of  an  education.  To  Captain 
Pope  and  his  wife  have  been  born  two  children: 
.\nna,  born  September  19,  1868,  married  Paul 
.'>.  Linquist,  of  San  Francisco,  and  they  have  one 
daughter,  Sarah  Marie.  Mrs.  Linquist  gradu- 
ated from  the  Oregon  City  schools  and  also  at- 
tended the  high  school  of  Portland.  The  other 
daughter  is  Alaude.  who  was  born  February  21, 
1874,  and  became  the  wife  of  Julius  Allyn.  She 
has  two  sons,  William  Pope  and  Edwin  Julius, 
the  home  of  this  daughter  still  being  with  the 
parents.  She  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Portland.  Captain  Pope  is  fraternally  identified 
with  Oregon  City  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  the 
Encampment,  in  both  of  which  he  has  passed  all 
the  chairs,  and  is  also  a  member  of  Oregon  City 
Lodge  A.  O.  U.  W.,  in  which  he  has  also  passed 
all  the  chairs.  As  an  interested  Republican  in 
politics  he  has  at  various  times  been  called  upon 
to  represent  his  party,  serving  for  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  school  board  of  Oregon  City. 
Religiously  he  finds  his  church  home  in  the  Tay- 
lor Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch,  of  which 
his  wife  is  also  a  member.  Socially  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pioneer  Association  of  Oregon  and 
the  Historical  Society,  and  in  the  line  of  his  busi- 
ness belongs  to  and  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Masters  and  Pilots'  Association  of  Willamette 
Harbor.  No.  23,  in  which  he  has  passed  all  the 
chairs. 


J.  W.  BEVIS.  The  efficient  superintendent 
of  the  Ininan,  Poulsen  &  Co.  lumber  mill  is  J.  W. 
Hevis.  who  in  the  fall  of  1893  became  identified 
with  the  firm  in  a  much  less  responsible  capacity, 
but  has  steadily  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
various  departments,  until  in  1898  he  was  made 
foreman.  His  grandfather,  Joseph  Bevis.  who 
was  a  native  of  England,  assisted  the  colonists  in 
their  struggle  for  independence,  and  lived  to  see 
them  enjoy  their  freedom.  His  death  occurred 
in  Ohio,  where  he  settled  upon  coming  to  .Amer- 
ica. His  son,  J.  W.  Bevis,  Sr.,  and  the  father  of 
our  subject,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  of  French 
descent,  and  received  his  early  training  in  Ohio. 
Cioing  to  Iowa  in  1840,  he  followed  farming  in 
Davis  county  imtil  1862.  which  year  witnessed 
his  removal  to  the  west,  making  the  journey  with 
ox-teams.  Going  by  way  of  Council  Bluffs  and 
Laramie,  the  party  halted  for  rest  and  supplies 
at  the  latter  towns,  and  at  Boise  City,  Idaho. 
they  engaged  in  mining  for  six  months  before 
completing  the  trip  to  Portland.     Here  Mr.  Bevis 


bought  a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
where  North  Portland  is  now  located.  About 
1887  he  sold  the  property  and  removed  to  Sell- 
wood.  His  wife,  who  was  known  in  maidenhood 
as  Miss  Jane  Evans,,  was  born  in  Tennessee,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Evans,  who  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  Iowa,  !Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bevis 
are  now  residing  in  Sellwood.  where  they  are 
very  pleasantly  situated  and  in  the  enjovment  of 
good  health. 

All  of  the  eight  children  born  to  J.  W.  and 
Jane  (Evans)  Bevis  are  living,  and  of  these  J. 
W..  whose  name  heads  this  article,  was  the  third 
in  order  of  birth.  He  was  born  in  Davis  county, 
Iowa,  November  11,  1859,  ^''"^'  '^^"<i^  brought  to 
Oregon  when  a  mere  child,  so  that  he  has  no 
recollection  of  his  birthplace.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  has  known  no  other  home  than  Portland, 
for  his  early  training  was  received  upon  the 
home  farm,  and  in  the  public  and  high  schools 
of  the  vicinity  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  books, 
W^hen  he  was  only  eighteen  years  old  he  started 
in  the  dairy  business  seven  miles  north  of  Port- 
land, and  until  1890  followed  this  calling,  meet- 
ing with  excellent  success  in  his  endeavors.  That 
year,  however,  he  changed  his  occupation  en- 
tirely, and  built  a  saw-mill  on  the  Columbia 
river.  The  mill  was  run  by  steam  and  had  a 
capacity  of  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
per  day.  After  running  the  mill  with  fair  suc- 
cess for  about  four  years  he  decided  to  sell  out 
and  accept  a  position  with  Inman,  Poulsen  & 
Co.  That  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  responsible 
position  which  he  holds  goes  without  saying,  for 
he  thoroughly  understands  every  detail  of  the 
saw-mill  business,  and  his  services  are  appre- 
ciated by  his  superiors. 

Mr.  Bevis's  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Port- 
land, and  united  him  with  Miss  Allie  J.  Inman. 
whose  birth  occurred  in  Iowa.  Two  children 
blessed  their  marriage,  Eva  and  LeRoy,  Sev- 
eral fraternal  societies  claim  Mr,  Bevis  among 
their  members,  namelv :  Progressive  Lodge,  I, 
(  ).  O.  F. :  Fidelity  Lodge.  A.  O.  U.  W. :  and  the 
Encampment  at  Portland.  Politically  he  gives 
his  vote  in  behalf  of  the  candidates  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Although  he  is  not  identifiecl  by 
meml)ership  with  any  church  he  assists  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  his 
wife  is  a  member. 


OTTO  ALFRED  GENGELBACH.  While 
li\ing  on  his  well  improved  little  place  in  Clack- 
amas, Mr.  Gengelbach  fills  the  [wsition  of  clerk 
in  the  general  surveyor's  office  and  attends  to  the 
numerous  outside  interests  with  which  he  has 
l)ecome  identified  in  the  west.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  mining  in  .\laska, 
which  he  has  prosecuted  with  increasing  success 
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ever  since  1898,  in  which  year  he  made  his  first 
trip  to  Dawson  City,  via  Skag^\'ay  and  the  Giil- 
coot.  Later  on  he  took  a  trip  to  Nome,  where  he 
at  present  owns  some  very  vakiable  mines,  and 
in  all  he  has  been  to  Alaska  and  back  three  times. 
The  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  has 
rendered  him  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  ice-locked  region,  and  his  location 
in  Clackamas  in  1891  has  greatl}'  facilitated  a 
personal  supervision  of  his  northern  claims.  His 
home  property  comprises  six  acres  in  town,  all 
of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  which  not  only 
constitutes  a  delightful  home  for  the  immediate 
family,  but  which  is  a  social  center  where  the 
greatest  good  will  and  hospitality  prevail. 

-V  native  of  Saxony,  Ge;  .nany.  Mr.  Gengel- 
bach  was  born  Jantiary  8,  1866,  and  comes  of  a 
family  long  and  favorably  known  in  Saxony. 
His  father,  Frederick,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
])rincipality,  and  during  active  life  was  a  stock 
l)uyer  and  raiser.  Considering  the  standard  as 
to  land  ownership  existing  in  Europe  he  was  a 
large  holder,  and  was  successful  in  his  chosen 
iicctipation  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1875. 
( )f  the  ten  children  born  to  himself  and  wife, 
l'"annie,  Otto  Alfred  is  the  youngest,  and  one  of 
the  most  successful.  As  was  customary  with 
the  youth  of  the  Fatherland  Otto  started  out  to 
earn  his  own  living  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  but 
instead  of  following  agriculture  chose  rather  a 
life  upon  the  deep,  his  apprenticeship  lasting  all 
the  way  to  .-Vustralia,  and  from  there  to  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.  Subsequenth-  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively through  British  Columbia  and  different 
parts  of  the  states,  and  then  returned  to  Europe, 
spending  six  months  in  England.  Coming  again 
to  the  L'nited  States  in  i8gi,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  this  town.  Mr.  Gengelbach  is  a  Re- 
publican in  political  affiliation,  but  the  life  purelv 
political  has  never  appealed  to  his  inclinations. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  German  Lutheran  Gnirch, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  which  he  is  a  liberal 
contributor. 

In  Southampton,  England,  Mr.  ( iengelbach 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Amelia  Dawson,  a 
native  of  Southampton  and  daughter  of  Captain 
Dawson,  for  many  years  a  ship  commander  on 
the  high  seas,  who  died  in  Southampton  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years.  Captain  Dawson  mar- 
ried Philippa  Sinclair,  a  native  of  Cornwall.  Eng- 
land, and  to  them  were  born  eight  children,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Gengelbach  is  the  fourth  oldest. 
Mrs.  Gengelbach  is  identified  with  the  Rebekas 
and  the  Grange,  and  in  religion  is  a  member  of 
tlie  Episcopal  Church. 


MORRIS  CASE  WEBSTER.  As  a  suc- 
cessful and  enterprising  man  of  the  northwest. 
Morris   Case   Webster  but    follows   the   example 


of  his  father,  John  Nelson  Webster,  a  successful 
pioneer  of  1849,  and  stanchly  upholds  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  elder  man  laid  down,  an  inheri- 
tance from  a  long  line  of  worthy  ancestors.  Mr. 
Case  is  now  a  passenger  conductor  in  the  employ 
of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad,  being  the 
third  oldest  in  the  passenger  list,  a  man  held  in 
the  highest  regard  by  his  officials  and  the  many 
who  have  known  him  during  his  long  service  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  birth  of  Mr.  Webster  occurred  in  Fonda, 
N.  Y.,  August  18,  1847,  and  it  was  also  in  Mont- 
gomery county  that  the  elder  man  was  born,  his 
natal  day  being  .\pril  15,  18 14.  The  grand- 
father was  John  A\'ebster,  who  was  in  turn  the 
son  of  Daniel  Webster,  a  cousin  of  the  famous 
statesman  of  that  name,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six  years.  At  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment of  '49  John  N.  Webster  became  one  of  a 
company  of  twenty-eight  meii  who  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Mohawk  Mining  Com- 
pany, rounding  the  Horn  in  the  same  year  in  piu"- 
suit  of  the  interests  of  the  new  company,  leaving 
his  children  in  New  York  state.  After  a  trip 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  days  he  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco,  September  17,  but  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  mines  he  became  a  ship- 
chandler.  In  1850  he  returned  to  New  York, 
purchasing  a  farm  there,  upon  which  he  re- 
mained for  two  years,  when  he  again  came  west. 
In  1854  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Alameda. 
Cal.,  where  he  made  his  home  until  his  death. 
Later  in  life  he  took  up  the  btisiness  of  a  broker, 
and  met  with  the  same  success  which  had  char- 
acterized his  entire  life,  his  strong,  forceful 
character  and  ready  decision  making  him  a  prom- 
inent and  notably  successful  man.  Religiously 
he  was  a  member  and  an  officer  of  the  Methodist 
IqMscopal  Church,  and  was  always  charitable 
and  open-handed  with  his  honorably-acquired 
means.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife 
being  Amanda  Washburn,  who  died  when  our 
subject,  the  youngest  child,  was  but  eight  years 
old.  The  other  children  born  of  this  union  were 
lw<i  who  died  in  infancy;  Edgar  W.,  who  came 
to  California  in  1874  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  and  Jane  Elizabeth,  the  deceased 
wife  of  George  Sturtevant,  of  California,  by 
whom  she  had  two  children.  Mr.  Webster's 
second  marriage  united  him  with  Caroline  \\'ash- 
burn.  a  cousin  of  his  first  wife,  and  she  is  now 
living,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  The  one 
child  born  to  them  was  a  son,  who  died  when 
twelve  years  old. 

Morris  Case  Webster  made  his  home  in  New 
York  state  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  his 
principal  education  being  received  in  that  loca- 
tion and  the  schools  of  .Mameda  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1864,  stirred  by  the  patriotism  which 
had     distinguished     this     old    American     family 
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throughout  the  man}'  years  in  which  they  had 
made  this  country  their  home,  this  lad  of  seven- 
teen enlisted  in  Company  D,  Eighth  California 
Regiment,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war 
in  the  following  year.  Afterward  he  secured  a 
position  as  a  grocery  clerk,  remaining  for  three 
years,  and  in  1875  ^^^  came  to  Oregon  and  went 
lo  work  for  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad 
in  the  capacity  of  brakeman.  One  year  later  he 
returned  to  California,  but  still  remained  in  the 
employ  of  this  company  for  the  ensuing  three 
years.  During  that  time  he  was  on  the  construc- 
tion train,  and  in  1879  '^^  came  back  to  Portland 
and  entered  the  service  again.  November  19, 
1 88 1,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  con- 
tluctor,  which  position  he  has  since  sticcessfully 
held,  three  years  later  becoming  a  passenger  con- 
ductor. He  has  run  on  all  the  branches  and 
divisions  of  the  Oregon  &  California  Railroad, 
and  throughout  his  continued  service  he  has 
made  many  friends  among  those  who  have  come 
to  know  him  best,  as  well  as  among  the  officials 
who  have  taken  note  of  his  faithful  discharge 
of  duty.  Mr.  Webster  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
pioneer  railroad  men  of  this  part  of  the  country. 
In  Portland  Mr.  Webster  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Mary  Florence  Curry,  the  daughter  of 
George  Law  Curry,  a  prominent  territorial  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  wherein  he  became  a  pioneer 
and  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  western  civilization.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster  have  been  born  four  children,  of  whom 
Carrie,  born  September  6,  1876,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  public  schools  of  Portland,  in  which  city 
she  resides:  Norwood  E,,  born  July  21,  1878, 
has  followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  after  finishing  his 
education  in  the  public  schools,  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River  Railroad 
as  a  fireman,  and  is  now  an  engineer,  making 
his  home  at  Astoria;  Ethel  A.,  born  May  6, 
1883,  in  East  Portland,  married  Earl  D.  Al- 
bright, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Florence 
Curry,  in  their  pleasant  home  in  Portland,  and 
Morris  C,  Jr.,  Ijorn  February  21,  1889,  is  still 
a  student.  Fraternally  Mr.  Webster  is  a  mem- 
bej  of  the  Mt.  Hood  Division  No.  91.  O.  R.  C. 
and  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  4,  A,  O.  V.  W.  Polit- 
ically he  is  a  Republican. 


GEORGE  LAW  CURRY.  The  name  which 
heads  this  sketch  is  one  that  is  familiar  to  the 
early  settlers  of  Oregon,  for  it  is  that  of  one  of 
the  territorial  governors  who  impres.sed  his  per- 
sonality upon  the  foundation  of  the  statehood. 
During  the  years  1854  to  1859.  inclusive.  \It. 
Curry  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair,  and 
among  the  scenes  of  discord  and  violence  which 


marred  the  peace  and  progress  of  the  pioneers 
he  presented  an  earnest  and  unfaltering  spirit 
in  his  stanch  co-operation  with  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  securing  protection  for  the  scattered 
settlers.  And  not  alone  in  this  capacity  was  he 
useful  in  the  growth  and  upbuilding  of  the  west- 
ern stale,  for  he  was  resourceful  and  forceful 
in  all  his  projects,  winning  the  friendship  of  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  his  frank  cour- 
tesy, and  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his  fellow 
men  by  the  entire  fulfillment  of  every  obligation 
laid  upon  him,  and  he  is  to-day  numbered  among 
the  men  whom  Oregon  remembers  and  honors, 
A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,.  George  Law 
Curry  was  born  July  2,  1820.  Left  an  orphan 
when  quite  young,  he  was  reared  by  his  aunt 
Rebecca  and  uncle  William,  both  of  whom  died 
in  their  eastern  home.  The  common  school  edu- 
cation which  Mr.  Curry  received  was  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  personal  application,  for  he  was 
intensely  ambitious  in  the  line  of  letters,  but 
through  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  rela- 
tives he  was  compelled  to  prepare  early  for  his 
livelihood.  He  first  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  jeweler,  but  in  1846  he  set  out  for  the 
land  of  opportunities  which  lay  l)eyond  the 
Rocky  mountains,  going  first  to  St.  Louis,  Mo,, 
and  from  there  proceeding  with  a  Fort  Laramie 
pack-train  to  Oregon,  which  was  the  scene  of 
his  subsequent  career.  On  his  arrival  in  the  west 
he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  his  trade  and  took 
up  the  more  congenial  employment  of  newspaper 
work,  in  which  he  met  with  gratifying  success. 
The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  country 
was  the  ( )regon  Spectator  of  Oregon  City,  and 
a  short  time  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Curry  assumed 
charge  of  its  publication,  continuing  so  employed 
for  some  time,  after  which  he  edited  the  Free 
Press.  In  politics  Mr.  Curry  was  a  Democrat, 
and  though  earnest  in  his  convictions  he  was  not 
an  extremist,  and  as  a  man  of  moderation  and 
one  who  would  labor  for  the  truest  interests  of 
the  country,  he  was  appointed  in  1854  as  gover- 
nor of  the  territory  under  the  administration  of 
President  Pierce,  a  position  which  he  creditably 
maintained  until  the  formation  of  the  state  .gov- 
ernment in  1859.  Being  always  active  in  politi- 
cal work,  he  was  chosen  by  the  leaders  of  his 
party  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
L'nited  States  senator,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
election.  Not  satisfied  to  hold  interest  only  with 
the  party  movements  of  the  state  Mr.  Curry  also 
became  identified  with  the  agricultural  work, 
taking  up  a  section  of  land  which  he  improved 
and  cultivated  during  the  many  years  in  which 
he  made  that  location  his  home.  Later  in  life 
he  sold  his  farm  and  purchased  property  on 
Eighth  and  College  streets,  where  he  made  his 
home  until  liis  death,  July  28,  1878.  Afterward 
his  widow   purchased   a  home  on   tlie  corner   of 
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Twenty-first  and  E  streets,  and  after  disposing 
of  that  she  bought  five  acres  at  Mount  Tabor. 

During  his  too  brief  life  Mr.  Curry,  though 
becoming  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
western  civilization,  spent  much  time  in  the  east, 
carrying  back  with  him  to  his  adopted  state  the 
ideas  of  progress  and  advancement  which  should 
some  day  take  control  of  even  this  remote  lo- 
cality. Every  interest  in  the  future  welfare  of 
the  city  of  Portland  was  manifest  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Curry  and  his  vision  passed  on  beyond  the 
narrow  confines  which  then  marked  existence 
here  to  that  which  places  Oregon  among  the 
leading  states  of  the  Union.  While  in  the  east 
engaged  in  business  interests  he  also  took  great 
pleasure  in  visiting  old  friends  and  relatives, 
having  in  his  native  city  three  sisters,  two  of 
whom  predeceased  him  :  Belle  Drovin ;  Marga- 
ret ;  and  Ellen  Stanton,  the  latter  of  whom  died 
after  her  brother. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Curry  was  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  first  families  of  Kentucky,  her  parents 
being  Alphonso  and  Nancy  (Linville)  Boone, 
the  father  and  mother  having  been  cousins  and 
descendants  of  the  Squire  Boone,  who  landed 
in  Pennsylvania,  direct  from  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1717.  With  his  wife  and  nineteen  chil- 
dren he  founded  the  Exeter  settlement  near 
Philadelphia.  Alphonso  Boone  was  the  third 
son  of  Jesse,  of  old  Upper  Louisiana,  the  latter 
having  emigrated  to  that  location  from  Ken- 
tucky in  1800,  in  company  with  his  father,  Dan- 
iel, the  fourth  son  of  Col.  Daniel  Boone,  the 
famed  colonizer  of  Kentucky.  Alphonso  Boone 
crossed  the  plains  in  1846,  in  company  with  his 
family,  and  after  suffering  untold  hardships,  he 
arrived  in  Oregon  and  camped  on  what  is  now 
the  site  of  Corvallis.  Later  he  located  a  land 
grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  near  Butte- 
ville,  and  he  and  his  sons  passed  many  years 
in  the  patient,  unremitting  toil  necessary  to  re- 
claim it  from  its  wild  state.  During  the  gold 
excitement  of  California  the  father  went  to  the 
gold  fields  and  there  lost  his  life  November  28, 
1849,  3-t  the  age  of  fifty-one  years.  Of  the  family 
born  to  himself  and  wife.  Nary  Norris  lives  at 
Coos  Bay,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age ;  Chloe  Don- 
nelly Curry  was  born  in  Montgomery  county, 
Mo.,  December  9,  1822,  and  died  in  Sunnyside, 
Ore.,  February  10,  1899;  Lucy  Music  died  in 
California  in  1882 ;  James,  a  miner,  is  also  de- 
ceased ;  George  lives  in  Yaquina  Bay ;  Jesse  was 
murdered  while  conducting  what  is  known  as  the 
Boone  Ferry ;  Alphonso,  Jr.,  formerly  captain 
on  boats  in  Portland,  makes  his  home  at  Coos 
Bay,  and  Morris  died  near  Prineville,  Ore.  Chloe 
Donnelly  Boone  lost  her  mother  at  a  very  early 
age  and  was  reared  by  an  aunt,  the  wife  of  Gov. 
Lylburn  Boone,  of  Missouri.  She  crossed  the 
plains  with  her  father's  family  in   1846,  having 


previously  met  Mr.  Curry  in  St.  Louis,  and 
March  14,  1848,  she  was  united  in  marriage 
with  him  at  Hazelglade  Homestead.  The  chil- 
dren born  to  them  are  as  follows :  Mary  Flor- 
ence, born  December  11,  1848,  and  now  the  wife 
of  Morris  Case  Webster,  of  Sunnyside;  Ratlif 
Boone,  born  at  Hazelglade,  Clackamas  county. 
Ore.,  December  7,  1850,  and  now  living  in  Se- 
attle Wash. ;  Norwood  Litton,  born  January  23, 
1853,  and  residing  on  Thirty-fourth  street.  East 
Portland; 'Willie  Lane,  born  May  20,  1855,  and 
now  residing  in  Republic,  Wash. ;  Ethel  Annette, 
who  was  born  April  24,  1859,  and  who  died 
August  3,  1866 ;  and  George  Law,  Jr.,  born  in 
Portland,  June  29,  1861,  and  who  now  makes 
his  home  in  this  city. 


CHARLES  CARROLL  STRATTON,  A.  M., 
D.  D.,  was  born  in  Tioga  county.  Pa.,  of  New 
England  ancestry,  his  mother,  Lavinia  Fitch, 
being  from  Vermont,  and  his  father,  Curtis  P. 
Stratton,  from  Hartford  county.  Conn.  Through 
his  paternal  grandmother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Hannah  Adams,  he  was  related  to  the  Con- 
necticut branch  of  the  Adams  family.  His  father's 
ancestors  run  back  in  New  England  to  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  thence  to 
London,  where  the  family  emerges  into  recorded 
recognition  as  early  as  1520. 

In  1837  Curtis  P.  and  Lavinia  Stratton,  with 
their  young  children,  removed  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Jeflferson  county,  Ind.,'  and  settled 
a  short  distance  back  of  Madison,  on  the  Ohio 
river.  About  the  same  time  also  Myron  Strat- 
ton, a  younger  brother,  came  west  from  Pennsyl- 
vania and  settled  in  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  This 
was  the  father  of  Winfield  Scott  Stratton,  well 
known  as  the  owner  of  the  Independence  mine, 
but  to  be  known  hereafter  much  better  and  longer 
as  the  munificent  founder  of  the  Myron  Stratton 
Home  in  Colorado  Springs,  for  the  aged  and 
infirm.  In  1852  the  father  and  oldest  brother, 
Riley  E.  Stratton,  afterwards  of  the  Oregon  bar 
and  bench,  came  to  the  Pacific  coast  around 
Cape  Horn.  After  stopping  for  a  time  in  Cali- 
fornia they  came  on  to  Oregon,  for  which  they 
had  originally  started,  and  after  looking  over  the 
country  for  a  time  wrote  for  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  sell  their  belongings  in 
Indiana  and  meet  them  in  Oregon.  This  was 
effected  and  the  journey  across  the  plains  with 
ox  teams  was  accomplished  with  the  usual  priva- 
tions, hardships  and  dangers,  but  without  any 
serious  disaster.  The  family  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  the  father  and  mother,  then  fifty-four 
and  fifty-one  years  of  age,  respectively,  and  ten 
children — five  sons  and  five  daughters.  The 
parents  were  truthful,  honest,  plain  people  of 
good  antecedents  and  blood,  who  desired  to  give 
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their  children  the  best  education  in  their  power, 
and  train  them  to  habits  of  truthfulness,  industry 
and  thrift. 

The  eldest  son,  Riley  Evans  Stratton,  was 
then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  a  classical  graduate 
of  Farmers'  College  (Ohio),  a  junior  member 
of  the  Madison  (Indiana)  bar,  and  married  to 
Sarah  M.  Dearborn,  of  an  old  family  in  that  city, 
a  woman  of  many  attractions  of  mind  and  per- 
son. After  the  death  of  Judge  Stratton  she  mar- 
ried Smith  Kearney,  a  well  known  Portland 
capitalist. 

Soon  after  settling  in  southern  Oregon  Mr. 
Stratton  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  and 
on  the  admission  of  Oregon  into  the  Union  as  a 
state  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  his  circuit 
and  became  ex  officio  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state.  He  was  an  easy,  graceful 
and  lucid  public  speaker  and  upright  judge,  and 
his  early  death  at  the  age  of  forty-four  years 
cut  short  a  promising  career.  The  next  sur- 
viving member  of  the  family  was  Delia  C,  then 
the  wife  of  James  I.  Patton,  who,  with  their 
young  family,  were  among  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Umpqua  valley.  Following  her  was  Sarah 
Victoria,  afterwards  wife  and  widow  of  Harvey 
Gordon,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman,  after  A.  Bush,  and  his  successor  as 
state  printer,  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts  and  great 
promise,  whose  career  was  terminated  by  a 
premature  death  when  but  little  over  thirty 
years  of  age.  The  next  of  the  family  in 
order  of  age  was  Charles  Carroll,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  the  leading  incidents  of  whose  life 
will  follow  later.  After  him  came  Horace  Fitch, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Oregon  legislature  and  later  a  member  and  pres- 
ident of  the  council  in  the  Washington  legis- 
lature. Milton  Adams,  the  first  of  the  family 
born  in  Indiana,  was  well  known  in  business 
circles  in  Salem,  Oregon  City  and  Portland.  He 
served  a  term  as  mayor  in  Oregon  City  and  was 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  East 
Portland  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1895.  All  of 
the  remaining  members  of  the  family  were  born 
in  Indiana.  Lura  Melvina  married  Archibald 
Simmons  and  lived  and  died  in  Springfield,  near 
Eugene,  where  her  children  and  grandchildren 
still  reside.  Augusta  Josephine  married  Dr. 
Samuel  Whittemore,  at  the  time  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  navy,  and  later  in  the  United  States 
armv.  He  died  in  i8o8  and  his  family  reside  in 
Washington.  Judge  Julius  Augustin  has  chosen 
Seattle  for  his  home.  He  began  life  as  a  printer 
in  Salem,  Ore.  This  enabled  him  to  make  his 
way  through  the  classical  course  of  Willamette 
University.  By  the  same  means  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Salem.  After 
several  years  of  successful  practice  there,  during 
which    time   he   was   reporter    for    the    Supreme 


Court,  he  removed  to  Seattle,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  was  for  a 
term  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  and 
now  lives  in  comfortable  retirement.  Irene  Has- 
seltine  is  the  youngest  daughter  and  child.  She 
married  Parrish  L.  Willis,  a  well  known  and 
wealthy  attorney  of  Portland,  Ore.  He  has  rep- 
resented his  district  as  a  member  of  the  state 
senate  and  been  an  efficient  promoter  of  many 
local  enterprises  by  which  the  welfare  of  the 
city  has  been  advanced. 

Of  this  large  family  of  twelve  children — for 
two  sleep  in  Indiana — Charles  Carroll  was  the 
sixth.  Stimulated  by  the  example  of  his  older 
brother,  reinforced  by  his  own  tastes,  he  resolved 
early  in  life  to  become  a  scholar,  as  that  term 
was  then  understood,  and  moved  by  his  moral 
convictions  to  become  a  minister.  His  plans 
were  postponed  and  somewhat  marred  by  the 
unwillingness  of  his  mother  to  go  to  the  Pacific 
coast  without  him,  as  money  which  he  had  begun 
to  lay  aside  was  spent  in  the  journey  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  the  imperfect 
educational  advantages  of  the  young  state.  His 
first  season  was  spent  with  his  brothers  Horace 
and  Milton  in  aiding  his  father  on  the 
new  farm  in  the  Umpqua  valley  where  the  family 
first  settled.  Then  he  joined  a  surveying  party 
in  the  mountains  for  several  months.  The  net 
proceeds  of  this  service  were  less  than  $200.  but 
with  this  he  started  for  Salem,  the  seat  of  the 
newly  chartered  Willamette  University,  at  that 
time  the  most  promising  of  the  two  or  three  in- 
stitutions, of  large  name  and  hope  but  slender 
facilities,  within  reach.  Being  an  expert  penman 
he  was  able  to  supplement  his  inadequate  means 
by  writing  one-half  of  each  day  in  the  adjutant- 
general's  office  and  by  this  means  remained  in 
school.  This  continued  until  the  sophomore 
year,  in  1858.  His  classmates  at  this  time  were 
j.  A.  Odell,  T.  L.  Davidson.  Roswell  L.  Lamson 
and  James  Carey.  For  different  reasons  these 
young  men  had  to  leave  the  institution  and  he, 
being  left  alone,  was  advised  by  President  F.  S. 
Hoyt  to  leave  the  school  for  the  present,  enter 
the  Oregon  conference  for  which  he  was  pre- 
paring, bring  up  his  studies  as  he  best  could, 
and  graduate  later.  This  advice  he  pursued,  and 
took  his  final  examinations  and  received  the  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  from  the  university  in  1869,  at 
thirtv-six  vears  of  age.  Meantime  he  had  been 
pastor  in  Dallas,  Roseburg,  Jacksonville,  Oregon 
City,  CHympia  and  Portland  and  was  at  that 
time  pastor  in  Salem. 

In  i8fio.  while  pastor  in  Roseburg,  he  had 
married  Tulia  Elenor  Waller,  daughter  of  Rev. 
A.  F.  Waller,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  sent 
out  to  evanrelize  the  Indians  of  Oregon.  Those 
i\-hn  '-tipw  the  sterling  qualities  of  Father  W^all'^r 
during  his  lifetime,  and  the  equally  sterling  qual- 
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ities  of  Elepha  Waller,  his  wife,  will  not  need 
to  be  assured  that  Dr.  Stratton  found  in  his  wife 
a  worthy  helpmate.  To  them  have  been  born 
two  children,  Mary  Elepha  and  Harvey  Gordon, 
who  are  still  with  them. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  Dr.  Strat- 
ton was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in 
his  alma  mater,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Bishop 
Ames  from  accepting,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  presiding  elder  of  the  Portland  district. 
Up  to  this  time  he  had  been  for  six  years  secre- 
tary of  the  conference,  but  this  appointment  for- 
bad'T  his  re-election.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  was 
selected  by  his  conference  to  represent  them  in 
the  general  conference,  which  met  in  Brooklyn 
in  1872.  This  was  the  first  general  conference 
wherein  lay  delegates  were  admitted,  and  as  the 
episcopate  was  to  be  strengthened  and  it  was 
finally  decided  to  elect  eight  additional  bishops, 
the  session  was  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  two  general  confer- 
ences since,  in  1880  and  1892,  but  thinks  this  one 
altogether  the  most  interesting  in  his  experience. 

On  the  way  to  and  from  the  general  confer- 
ence Dr.  Stratton  stopped  off  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  soon  after  returning  to  Salem,  where  he  now 
lived,  a  telegram  was  received  from  Bishop  Fos- 
ter appointing  him  to  the  First  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  that  place.  The  three  years  which 
followed  were  years  of  great  activity  and  de- 
voted especially  to  completing  the  building  of 
the  First  Church  there  and  setting  forward  its 
religious  interests.  This  was  the  third  promi- 
nent church  enterprise  with  which  he  had  been 
identified,  viz.,  the  First  Church  of  Portland, 
still  the  hive  of  Methodism  there;  the  First 
Church,  Salem,  toward  which  he  had  secured 
over  $20,000  on  subscription,  laid  the  corner- 
stone and  begun  the  superstructure,  and  now  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Church.  At  the  end  of  his  pas- 
torate there  he  transferred  to  the  California  con- 
ference and  was  appointed  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church  in  San  Jose.  Here  were  spent 
two  quiet  and  useful  years.  Before  the  end  of 
the  second  year  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
University  of  the  Pacific,  many  of  the  students 
and  most  of  the  faculty  of  which  had  been  his 
parishioners  during  the  two  years  of  his  pas- 
torate there.  The  next  ten  years  were  full  of 
responsibility  and  services,  with  some  degree  of 
success,  as  well.  The  year  following  his  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  university  he  was  re- 
quested to  organize  and  lead  the  Giautauqua 
movement  on  the  Pacific  coast.  On  the  death- 
bed of  Bishop  E.  O.  Haven  he  designated  Dr. 
Stratton  as  his  literary  executor,  to  edit  and  com- 
plete an  autobiography,  at  that  time  about  half 
done,  and  to  publish,  if  the  demand  should  justify, 
selections  from  his  sermons  and  university  lec- 
tures.    The   autobiography    was   completed    and 


published  at  once ;  the  sermons  and  lectures  await 
a  more  encouraging  market.  Meantime  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Chautauqua  associations  made 
steady  progress ;  and  the  university  buildings, 
catalogues  and  financial  statements  of  that  period 
bear  testimony  to  its  substantial  improvement. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Stratton's  excessive  overwork 
began  to  tell  upon  his  health  and  symptoms  of 
paralysis  led  him  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his 
physician,  Dr.  Wythe,  to  resign  both  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university  and  as  leader  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua movement.  Every  reasonable  induce- 
ment was  held  out  for  him  to  remain,  especially 
in  the  university,  and  these  inducements  were 
renewed  after  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Hirst,  his 
successor  there,  and  after  his  own  return  to 
Oregon,  but  considerations  on  the  other  side 
overbalanced  them  and  he  persisted  in  his 
resolution.  During  this  period  of  educational 
work  Dr.  Stratton  was  especially  remembered 
by  fellow  educators,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  hav- 
ing been  conferred  by  the  Willamette,  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  and  North  Western  Universities.  He  is 
also  a  life  director  of  the  National  Educational 
Association.  Soon  after  this  overtures  began 
coming  from  his  friends  in  Oregon,  and  espe- 
cially from  President  Van  Scoy  of  Willamette 
University,  looking  to  his  return  to  his  early 
field  as  chancellor  of  that  institution.  All  of 
these  letters  contained  information  that  a  plan 
was  on  foot  which  had  taken  definite  shape  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Oregon  conference,  by  the 
appointment  of  a  large  committee  of  influential 
members  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  to 
be  designated  by  the  trustees  of  the  university 
as  to  the  selection  of  a  more  suitable  point  and 
site  for  the  institution.  In  this  correspondence 
Portland  was  the  point  generally  favored,  espe- 
cially by  Dr.  Van  Scoy.  All  of  this  preceded 
Dr.  Stratton's  return  to  Oregon  and  was  in- 
tended to  pave  the  way  therefor.  His  selection 
as  head  of  Willamette  University ;  his  return  to 
Oregon ;  the  action  of  the  joint  committee  above 
referred  to  in  selecting  Portland  as  the  point  for 
the  building  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  great 
imiversity ;  the  ratification  of  this  action  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Oregon  confer- 
ence and  the  refusal  of  the  trustees  of  Wil- 
lamette to  accept  the  report  of  their  own  com- 
mittee are  matters  of  history. 

It  was  not  in  contemplation  that  Willamette 
LTniversity  should  cease  to  be  an  educational 
center  or  that  its  property  should  be  interfered 
with,  but  that  its  grade  should  be  changed,  that 
it  should  be  affiliated  with  the  larger  and  better 
located  central  institutions,  in  common  with 
other  institutions  to  be  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  and  northwest  was  proposed. 

The  organization  of  Portland  University,  the 
selection  of  trustees  to  represent  the  business  lay 
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element  of  the  northwest,  the  alumni  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Colum- 
bia river  and  !?daho  conferences,  the  election  of 
H.  W.  Scott  as  president  of  the  board,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  many  engagements,  his  accept- 
ance of  the  trust  with  his  accustomed  public 
spirit,  the  election  of  Dr.  Stratton  as  president 
of  the  institution,  the  selection  of  the  site  at 
University  Park,  the  purchase  of  the  land,  the 
organization  of  the  Portland  Guarantee  Com- 
pany to  endorse  tlie  bonds  by  which  the  lands 
were  to  be  paid  for,  the  early  promise 
of  the  school,  the  failure  of  its  finances  undei 
the  collapse  of  1894-5  and  6  are  known  to 
all.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  sales 
of  University  Park  property  during  the  years 
1892-3  and  4  were  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
interest  on  the  total  indebtedness,  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds  at  maturity  and  leave  a  large  sur- 
plus in  land  for  permanent  endowment.  The 
lands  were  sold  on  contracts  and  were  to  be  paid 
for  in  one,  two  and  three  years.  On  account  of 
the  pressure  of  the  times  and  the  decline  of 
prices,  payments  on  these  purchases  defaulted 
in  shoals.  After  a  time  this  general  defaulting 
of  purchasers  of  property  resulted  in  the  stop- 
page of  interest  payments  on  bonds.  Then  fol- 
lowed legal  complications  and  the  property  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  religious 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  influences 
which  operated  against  the  payments  for  the 
lands  sold  at  University  Park  tended  to  stop 
the  collection  of  subscriptions  toward  the  Uni- 
versity building  fund.  Many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  pledges  which  had  been  depended  on 
to  meet  payments  on  contracts  with  build- 
ers defaulted.  In  order  to  protect  the  credit 
of  the  University,  President  Stratton  drew 
on  private  funds  while  they  lasted  and  then  used 
his  credit  until  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
retire  from  the  University  and  look  after  the  wel- 
fare of  his  family.  All  of  these  matters  have 
been  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  detail  because 
they  were  so  intimately  related  to  the  life  of  our 
subject.  The  fate  of  Portland  University  he 
sometimes  speaks  of  as  his  crucifixion.  It  has  in 
a  measure  turned  him  aside  from  his  chosen  call- 
ing and  shadowed  the  closing  years  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Stratton's  family  still  reside  at  University 
Park,  while  most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  Chicago, 
until  he  can  complete  his  plans  and  retire  to 
the  rest  befitting  his  years  and  to  the  home 
circle  for  which  he  loners. 


DAMD  POWELL.  Several  years  before 
the  emigrants  crossed  the  plains  to  California 
in  search  of  gold  there  were  various  trains  of 
settlers  who  penetrated  into  the  northwest  and 
reclaimed  this  region  for  the  uses  of  the  white 


races  and  the  purposes  of  civilization.  It  re- 
quired great  personal  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  do  this,  but  they  were  brave  men  and 
true  who  came,  and  they  have  left  as  their  last- 
ing monument  the  great  state  of  Oregon. 
Among  the  number  who  were  early  settlers  was 
David  Powell,  and  his  name  should  be  endur- 
ingly  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  Oregon's  his- 
tory. He  died  April  8,  1887,  but  the  character 
of  his  life  and  work  is  seen  today  in  the 
advanced  civilization  of  this  region.  He  was 
born  in  Pike  county,  Ky.,  March  15,  1814,  and 
was  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  four  sons,  the 
others  being  James,  Jackson  and  John.  All 
emigrated  to  Oregon  in  1847  ^""J  ^1'  ^^e  now 
deceased. 

David  Powell  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Kentucky.  His  father  died  when  the 
son  was  but  a  small  boy,  and  being  left  without 
means  of  support  he  had  to  earn  his  own  liveli- 
hood, depending  entirely  upon  his  own  efforts 
for  all  that  he  possessed  and  enjoyed.  In  1837 
he  removed  to  Missouri,  accompanied  by  his 
wife.  He  had  been  married  in  Kentucky  and 
by  that  union  had  five  children :  Leonard  J., 
the  eldest,  died  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  leaving  a  fam- 
ily; Mrs.  Susan  F.  Webb,  a  widow,  is  living 
in  California  and  has  a  family;  Sarah  A.  is  the 
widow  of  H.  C.  Hill,  of  East  Portland,  and 
has  one  son;  John  Wesley  died  in  Oregon  in 
1862;  and  William  died  on  the  plains.  The  wife 
and  mother  died  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  six  months'  trip  to  Oregon.  In  1852  David 
Powell  was  again  married,  his  second  union 
being  with  Miss  Ann  E.  Greer,  who  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  4,  1834,  and 
with  her  parents  she  came  across  the  plains  from 
Missouri  in  1852.  She  was  a  daughter  of  James 
Greer,  who  was  a  farmer,  and  settled  in  Kings 
valley,  in  Polk  county,  locating  a  claim  there. 
He  lived  to  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-two 
years,  and  his  wife  was  eighty-eight  years  at 
the  time  of  her  death.  Of  their  family  three 
daughters  and  a  son  are  yet  living :  Ann  E., 
who  is  the  widow  of  David  Powell,  and  resides 
in  Palo  Alto,  Cal. ;  George,  a  farmer  and  min- 
ister of  the  Unitarian  Church,  residing  in  Dun- 
dee, Ore. ;  Rebecca  J.  Howe,  of  Dallas,  Ore., 
and  Mrs.  Fanny  G.  Rosebrook,  of  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.  All  were  reared  in  Polk  county  and  the 
family  is  noted  for  longevity.  Mr.  Greer  became 
well  to  do  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  being  not  only 
supplied  with  the  necessities,  but  also  with  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Qiurch. 

When  Mr.  Powell  came  to  Oregon  he  secured 
a  half  section  of  land  on 'the  Columbia  river. 
The  tract  was  in  its  natural  state,  being  entirclv 
destitute  of  improvements,  but  he  at  once  began 
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its  development  and  further  cultivation,  carry- 
ing on  general  fanning  and  dairying.  His  first 
home  was  a  small  log  cabin,  but  soon  afterward 
an  addition  was  added  and  in  1875  a  good,  sub- 
stantial frame  residence  was  erected,  very  mod- 
ern for  that  time.  He  added  to  his  land  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  his  death  was  the  owner  of 
four  hundred  acres.  He  was  a  good  manager, 
was  active  and  enterprising,  and  his  home  was 
noted  for  its  warm-hearted  hospitality. 

Unto  the  second  marriage  of  David  Powell 
five  children  were  born :  Nettie  is  the  wife  of 
G.  W.  King,  of  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  and  has  one 
son,  George ;  James  M.  died  at  the  age  of  nine 
years ;  Ardella  died  at  the  age  of  three  years ; 
David  Colvin  is  mentioned  later  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  Edward  L.,  of  Portland,  correspondent 
for  the  Associated  Press,  is  married  and  has  a 
daughter,  Eleanor.  The  children  attended  the 
district  schools  and  Edward  L.  is  a  graduate  of 
the   State  University   of  Eugene,  Ore. 

In  his  political  views  Mr.  Powell  was  a  Re- 
publican and  served  as  state  senator  for  eight 
years,  proving  a  prominent  member  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  general  assembly.  He  was  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and  his 
opinions  carried  weight  into  the  councils  of  his 
party.  He  never  sought  office  for  the  salary  it 
might  pay,  but  that  he  might  advocate  the  prin- 
ciples he  believed,  and  labored  for  the  public 
benefit.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  general  good,  assisted  in  build- 
ing the  churches  of  his  locality,  was  always  a 
friend  of  the  public  schools  and  served  as  a 
school  director  for  a  number  of  years.  He  fre- 
fiuently  served  as  a  delegate  to  county  and  state 
conventions  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  died  at 
the  old  home  place,  April  8,  1887,  and  thus 
passed  away  one  whose  labors  had  ever  been  on 
the  side  of  progress  and  of  the  expansion  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

David  Colvin  Powell,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  facts  concerning  his  honored 
father,  was  born  June  4,  1859,  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  later  continued  his  studies  in 
Albany  College  and  Willamette  University.  He 
was  married  in  1886,  to  Ida  Ames,  who  was  born 
in  Iowa,  and  on  coming  to  the  west  located  first 
in  California,  whence  she  removed  to  Oregon. 
They  have  two  children  :  Margaret  and  Blanche, 
both  born  on  the  old  farm. 

D.  C.  Powell  rented  his  father's  farm  and 
carried  on  general  farming  and  dairying.  He 
remained  there  after  tiie  death  of  his  father 
until  1901.  His  mother  went  to  Dallas,  remain- 
ing with  her  people  until  they  died,  since  which 
time  she  has  lived  with  her  daughter  in  Cali- 
fornia. D.  C.  Powell  purchased  the  interest  of 
the  other  heirs  in  the  old  home  place,  save  the 


portion  belonging  to  his  mother,  which  she  still 
owns.  This  is  all  valuable  land  and  it  returns  to 
Mr.  Powell  a  good  income.  In  1901  he  removed 
to  Portland  in  order  to  provide  his  daughters 
with  better  educational  privileges.  Purchasing 
a  lot  at  East  Eighteenth  and  Burnside  streets, 
he  erected  a  modern  home,  in  which  he  is  now 
living  happily  with  his  family.  He  has  served 
as  school  director  and  has  ever  been  a  warm 
friend  to  the  cause  of  education.  Like  his 
father,  he  believes  in  progress  and  improvement, 
and  his  labors  have  ever  been  directed  for  the 
public  good  as  well  as  his   individual  benefit. 


GEORGE  A.  RIDINGS.  Among  agricul- 
turists in  Clackamas  county  the  name  of  George 
A.  Ridings  stands  for  all  that  is  progressive, 
practical  and  thoroughly  reliable.  Of  old  Vir- 
ginia stock,  Mr.  Ridings  was  born  in  north- 
western Missouri,  May  31,  1844,  and  from  worthy 
ancestors  inherits  the  mechanical  and  business 
ability  which  has  brought  about  his  success.  His 
father,  Peter  Franklin,  a  natural  mechanic, 
occupied  a  unique  position  after  his  removal  to 
Missouri,  where  he  owned  a  farm  within  six- 
teen miles  of  Macon  City.  He  has  qualified  as 
a  blacksmith  in  his  native  state,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri farm  built  a  shop  in  the  early  days,  and 
there  attended  not  only  to  his  trade,  but  became 
the  general  repairer  of  his  neighbor.  At  that 
time  the  spinning  wheel  was  an  in^portant  item 
in  household  management,  and  Mr.  Ridings  not 
only  made  many  of  these  picturesque  early 
reminders,  but  repaired  those  not  in  working 
order.  He  also  manufactured  furniture  and 
coffins.  Thus  was  passed  his  very  useful  and 
interesting  life,  and  his  death  occurred  on  his 
farm  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years.  He 
married  Mary  Larick,  who  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  in  Missouri  in  1849,  leaving 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  George 
A.  is  the  third  oldest. 

From  his  father  George  A.  Ridings  learned 
much  in  a  mechanical  way,  and  before  attaining 
his  majority  was  a  practical  carpenter  and  me- 
chanic. In  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he 
came  to  Oregon,  via  the  isthmus,  and  after  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  San  Francisco,  lived  for  two 
years  in  Portland,  where  he  worked  at  carpen- 
tering. In  1868  he  bought  a  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres  near  Marquam.  which  at 
that  time  was  under  brush  and  timber,  and  had 
never  been  broken  by  plow,  or  utilized  for  the 
latter-day  purposes  of  man.  He  has  developed 
his  place  from  a  log  house  to  the  most  modern 
of  residences  and  barns,  and  in  addition  to  gen- 
eral 'farming  raises  considerable  fruit  in  a  bear- 
ing orchard  of  five  acres. 

Through   his    marriage   wiUi    Mary    Elizabeth 
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Milster,  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Silverton, 
Ore.,  Mr.  Ridings  became  identified  with  a 
prominent  Marion  county  family,  first  repre- 
sented in  the  state  in  1852.  Robert  L.  Milster, 
the  father  of  Mrs.  Ridings,  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri, and  after  crossing  the  plains  in  '52  with 
an  ox  team,  settled  on  a  donation  claim  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  near  Silverton,  Ma- 
rion county,  where  the  most  ambitious  and  use- 
ful years  of  his  life  were  spent.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  si.xty,  he  was  living  in 
Silverton,  the  happy  possessor  of  eight  hundred 
acres  of  land,  and  with  a  fortune  estimated  at 
$40,000.  Six  children  have  been  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ridings,  of  whom  Nettie  is  now  Mrs. 
Custer,  of  Silverton ;  Lock  is  in  Washington ; 
Hugh  is  a  farmer  in  Marion  county,  and  Ellis, 
Pearl  and  Harris  are  living  at  home.  Mr.  Rid- 
ings is  a  Democrat  in  politics.  He  has  served 
as  supervisor  for  one  term,  or  two  years,  and 
has  been  school  director  and  clerk  for  a  great 
many  years.  Fraternally  he  is  associated  with 
the  Grange  and  the  Good  Templars.  With  his 
wife  and  children  he  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 


WALTER  F.  BURRELL.  Through  his 
constant  and  intimate  association  with  social  and 
commercial  activities  in  Portland,  .Walter  F. 
Burrell  has  gained  a  wide  acquaintanceship  and 
an  assured  standing,  due  not  alone  to  the  honor 
accorded  to  the  bearer  of  the  well-known  pioneer 
name  of  Burrell,  but  given  him  on  account  of 
his  personal  worth  and  force  of  character.  A 
lifelong  resident  of  Portland,  he  was  born  in  the 
city  where  he  still  resides,  February  13,  1863, 
and  received  a  fair  education  in  its  grammar 
and  high  schools.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
taken  into  the  business  house  of  which  his  father 
was  the  head,  and  there  he  soon  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  handling  of  agricultural  implements 
as  a  jobber.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
latter's  interest  in  the  agricultural  implement 
business  was  sold,  and  the  son  took  charge  of 
the  estate  and  the  development  of  the  propertv 
and  farm  land  belonging  thereto.  Much  of  this 
country  property  was  accessible  to  railroads  and 
therefore  open  for  settlement  and  cultivation. 
To  its  improvement  he  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  with  good  results  that  the  value  of  the 
land  was  considerably  enhanced.  Special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  estate  in  Whitman  county. 
Wash.,  a  famous  produce  country,  where  the 
family  now  own  over  twelve  thousand  acres,  all 
under  cultivation.  On  this  vast  estate  a  specialty 
is  made  of  wheat-raising,  which  is  conducted  so 
systematically  that  Mr.  Burrell  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  close  personal  oversight 


of  the  entire  work.  In  addition  he  is  interested 
in  the  North  Pacific  Lumber  Company,  which  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  and  was 
also  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Portland  Wool- 
en Mills,  with  plant  at  Sellwood. 

The  residence  owned  and  occupied  by  JNIr. 
Burrell  is  a  commodious  house  on  Hawthorne 
avenue.  His  wife,  Constance,  is  a  daughter  of 
J.  B.  Montgomery,  an  old  settler  of  Portland, 
where  she  was  born  and  educated.  The  three 
children  comprising  the  family  are  Alden  Frazar, 
Louise  and  Douglas  Montgomery  Burrell.  In 
religious  views  Mr.  Burrell  is  a  Unitarian,  while 
in  politics  he  believes  in  Republican  principles, 
and  socially  is  connected  with  the  Arlington 
Club.  For  a  year  he  held  office  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  public  works,  but  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  resigned  in  order  that  he  might  de- 
vote his  attention  wholly  to  commercial  activities. 


HERMAN  BETHKE.  An  instance  of  the 
success  which  awaits  the  enterprising  German- 
American  citizen  in  Oregon  may  be  found  in  the 
life  of  Herman  Bcthke,  who  is  numbered  among 
the  energetic  and  resourceful  citizens  of  C)re- 
gon  City.  A  native  of  Kreis  Schubing,  Posen, 
Germany,  he  is  a  son  of  Carl  and  Wilhelmina 
Bethke,  both  deceased.  In  the  family  of  two 
sous  and  three  daughters,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters are  now  living.  Herman  was  born  April  17, 
1852,  and  received  such  advantages  as  the  schools 
of  Germany  afforded.  With  this  knowledge  to 
aid  him  in  starting  out  for  himself,  he  took  up  the 
active  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  While 
still  a  mere  boy  he  had  learned  the  butcher's 
trade  under  his  father,  and  for  some  years  he 
traveled  as  a  journeyman  butcher  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany.  When  twenty-three 
years  of  age  he  opened  a  market  of  his  own  in 
Posen,  where  he  continued  in  business  for  five 
years. 

With  a  desire  to  seek  the  wider  opportunities 
offered  by  America,  Herman  Bethke  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  1880  and  settled  in  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  for  four  months  he  was  employed  in  a 
reaper  factory.  In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
removed  to  St.  Peter,  where  he  worked  at  the 
butcher's  trade.  After  two  years  he  bought  out 
his  employer  and  then  continued  the  business 
for  himself,  carrying  it  on  for  four  years.  His 
next  location  was  in  Minneapolis,  where  he 
started  a  butcher  shop.  In  1890  he  came  to  Port- 
land and  opened  a  shop  on  the  east  side,  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years.  A  later  location  was 
in  Oswego,  where  he  engaged  in  the  butcher 
business.  In  1899  '""^  came  to  Oregon  City  and 
bought  out  a  meat  business,  which  he  has  since 
conducted,  although  he  has  since  removed  to 
a  new  shop  on  Main,  corner  of  Seventli  street. 
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To  aid  him  in  his  business  he  erected  a  slaughter 
house  one  and  one-half  miles  out  of  town.  In 
his  shop  he  uses  electrical  power  for  the  grind- 
ing of  sausage  and  other  meats,  and  has  other 
improvements  of  the  most  modern  kind.  Be- 
sides his  business  property,  he  is  the  owner  of  an 
orchard  of   seventeen   acres. 

Before  leaving  Germany  Mr.  Bethke  married 
Bertha  Meabs,  who  was  born  in  Posen.  They 
have  four  children,  namely :  Lucy,  of  Spokane ; 
Carl,  who  assists  his  father  in  the  shop ;  Hadie 
and  Otto.  Since  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  Mr.  Bethke  has  voted  the  Republi- 
can ticket.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Os- 
wego Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters. 


HENRY  WEINHARD.  In  enumerating  the 
names  of  those  men  who  have  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  Portland  through  their  wise  over- 
sight of  private  busmess  interests,  their  assist- 
ance in  bringing  about  the  erection  of  substantial 
business  blocks,  and  their  aid  in  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  people,  mention  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  City  brewery,  who  is  not  only 
one  of  the  pioneer  residents  of  this  city,  but  one 
of  the  most  progressive  and  influential  as  well. 
Of  German  parentage,  he  passed  the  years  of  his 
youth  in  Lindenbronn,  Wurtemberg,  Germany, 
where  in  1830  his  birth  had  occurred.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  brewer's 
business.  On  arriving  at  manhood  and  carefully 
weighing  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  in  relation 
to  immigration  to  America,  he  decided  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  people  across  the  ocean,  where  he 
believed  a  poor  man  had  a  better  chance  to  rise 
than  in  Germany.  In  1852  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  once  secured  employment  at  the 
brewer's  trade  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he 
spent  several  years.  Reports  concerning  bright 
openings  on  the  Pacific  coast  led  him,  in  1856,  to 
make  the  long  voyage,  via  the  isthmus,  to  the  far 
west,  where  for  si.x  months  he  followed  his  trade 
in  Vancouver,  Wash. 

From  the  latter  city  Mr.  Weinhard  came  to 
Portland  in  1857,  and  in  partnership  with  George 
Bottler  established  a  brewery  on  C  and  Front 
streets.  The  beginning  of  the  enterprise  was 
small,  and  as  the  weeks  passed  by  the  growth  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  Mr.  Weinhard,  who  there- 
upon disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  plant  and 
returned  to  Vancouver.  In  1862  he  came  back  to 
Portland,  of  which  he  has  since  been  a  resident. 
On  his  return  he  bought  out  Henry  .Saxton's 
brewery.  First,  near  Davis  street,  but  in  1863  re- 
moved to  his  present  site,  where  he  bought  a  tract 
of  two  blocks   and   the   few   small   buildings   of 


George  Bottler's  small  brewing  plant,  all  being 
very  crude.  The  encouragement  which  met  his 
business  efforts  induced  him  to  enlarge  from  time 
to  time,  and  he  erected  new  buildings  adequate  to 
his  needs  at  that  time.  However,  so  rapid  was 
the  growth  of  the  business  that  other  measures 
were  necessary  in  order  to  secure  desirable  facili- 
ties for  the  rapidly  growing  business,  and  finally 
he  erected  a  brick  building  covering  the  entire 
block,  establishing  therein  the  plant  of  the  City 
brewery,  which  is  the  most  modern,  up-to-date 
brewery  in  the  northwest.  The  bottling  depart- 
ment is  located  in  large,  adequate  buildings  oppo- 
site the  brewery  on  Couch  street,  while  the  com- 
modious stables  were  located  on  Thirteenth  street. 
Every  modern  improvement  was  introduced  which 
Mr.  Weinhard's  experience  proved  to  him  was 
necessary  for  the  production  of  a  first-class  prod- 
uct. During  the  years  that  have  since  elapsed  he 
has  continued  at  the  head  of  the  brewery,  its  sole 
proprietor,  and  the  impelling  force  rendering  pos- 
sible its  constant  and  gratifying  financial  success. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  that  the  output  of 
his  brewery  is  of  the  highest  grade  of  excellence. 
Everywhere  along  the  coast  Weinhard's  beer  is 
recognized  as  unsurpassed  by  any  other  native 
product  of  its  kind.  In  his  opinion  the  secret  of 
his  financial  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  he  maintains  a  high  grade  of  excellence, 
never  permitting  any  inferior  article  to  be  manu- 
factured or  sold  in  the  markets.  D'Uibtless  an- 
other reason  for  his  prosperity  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  he  has  adhered  to  high  principles  of 
honor  in  all  of  his  business  transactions. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Weinhard  personally 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  management  of  his 
brewery  does  not  represent  the  limit  of  his  ener- 
gies. Many  other  avenues  have  been  found  for 
his  activities.  He  is  a  man  of  great  enterprise, 
always  active  and  busy,  finding  in  his  various  in- 
terests of  an  outside  nature  a  needed  relaxation 
from  the  details  of  the  brewery  business.  Per- 
haps in  no  direction  has  he  been  more  helpful  to 
the  welfare  of  Portland  than  in  his  building  in- 
terests. A  number  of  buildings  have  been  erected 
by  him  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in 
Portland,  the  latest  of  these  (completed  in  igo"?) 
being  a  substantial  and  large  business  block.  In 
the  fall  of  1890  he  erected  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel,  which  covers  95x100  feet  on  Third  street, 
corner  of  Flanders  street,  five  stories  in  height 
besides  a  basement,  the  whole  heated  by  steam, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  furnished  appropriately 
and  with  modern  improvements. 

After  coming  to  the  west,  in  1859,  Mr.  Wein- 
hard married  Louise  Wagenblast,  a  native  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany.  They  are  tlie  parents  of 
two  daughters.  Annie  C.  and  Louise  H,,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  is  the  \v\h-  of  Paul  We^singer,  and 
the  latter  is  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Henrv  Wagner. 
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While  maintaining  a  deep  interest  in  municipal 
and  national  issues,  Mr.  Weinhard  has  never  al- 
lied himself  with  any  political  party,  but  main- 
tains independence  of  thought  and  views  concern- 
ing candidates  and  measures  before  the  people. 
Mr.  Weinhard  was  made  a  Mason  in  Willamette 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Portland,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association.  In 
1888  he  made  a  trip  to  Germany,  visiting  the 
scenes  of  his  early  home,  besides  visiting  other 
pai-ts  of  the  continent. 


REUBEN  GOUCHER,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
medical  and  surgical  practitioner  of  Mulino,  and 
a  resident  of  Oregon  since  1880,  was  born  in 
Ripley  county,  Ind.,  April  14,  1832.  His  father, 
Samuel,  was  born  in  New  Jersey,  as  was  also 
his  mother,  Jane  Elizabeth  (Van  Zile)  Goucher. 
The  father  was  a  wagon  manufacturer  by  trade, 
and  in  young  manhood  emigrated  to  Indiana, 
settling  near  Versailles,  where  for  sixty-one 
years  he  plied  his  trade  of  wagon-making  with 
considerable  success.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
known  characters  in  his  neighborhood,  and  his 
work  was  as  reliable  as  his  character  and  word. 
He  married  his  wife  in  Essex  county,  N.  J.,  and 
to  them  were  born  seven  sons  and  one  daughter, 
of  whom  there  remains  but  two  sons,  David  and 
Reuben,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  second  young- 
est in  the  family. 

Left  an  orphan  when  a  mere  child.  Dr.  Goucher 
was  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  common  school 
education,  and  being  surrounded  by  refining  and 
uplifting  influences.  Having  finished  his  train- 
ing at  the  high  school,  he  entered  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  where,  after 
taking  two  courses,  he  went  to  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  graduating 
therefrom  June  10,  1854.  He  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  days  in 
Ripley  county,  Ind.,  where  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice for  three  years,  and  was  very  successful. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  developed  a  pioneering 
spirit  which  strengthened  with  the  passing  of 
time,  and  in  1857  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years.  Iowa  did  not  meet  his 
expectations  as  a  field  for  practice,  and  in  1859 
he  decided  to  push  on  further  west,  locating  in 
Genoa,  Neb.,  where  he  combined  practice  with 
a  general  merchandise  business.  1865  found 
him  in  Wright  county,  Iowa.  From  there  he  re- 
moved to  Jackson  county  and  in  1866  he  lo- 
cated at  Elk,  Marion  county,  Kans.,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home  until  1878,  in  which  vear 
he  located  at  Fredonia,  Elk  county,  Kans. 

Dr.  Goucher  became  identified  with  Oregon 
in  1880,  his  means  of  transportation  being  by 
mules  and  wagons,  and  his  family  accompanying 


him  to  the  new  Eldorado.  He  bought  sixty-three 
acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Mulino,  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  and  upon  which  he  has 
combined  farming  with  medical  practice.  He 
also  owns  eighty-five  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
called  Eldorado,  Ore.,  as  well  as  eighty  acres 
near  Canby,  making  in  all  three  farms,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  are  under  cultivation.  With  him 
on  his  trip  across  the  plains  came  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Goucher,  who  was  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Setzer,  natives  respectively  of  Sandusky 
county,  Ohio,  and  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Setzer  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  for  his  entire  active  life,  his 
life  being  spent  in  Ohio,  Kansas,  and  again  in 
Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred  at  an  advanced 
age.  One  child  has  been  morn  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Goucher,  Jennie,  who  is  a  dressmaker  in  Oregon 
City.  Dr.  Goucher  has  held  several  important 
political  positions  within  the  gift  of  his  fellow 
townsmen,  his  Republican  constituents  having 
elected  him  school  director  for  three  terms,  cor- 
oner of  Clackamas  county  for  one  term,  and  road 
supervisor  for  one  term.  He  is  fraternally  as- 
sociated with  the  Blue  Lodge  of  Masons,  and 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


COL.  CHARLES  PAULSON  HOLLO- 
WAY.  Few  more  strenuous  lives  are  represent- 
ed in  Oregon  than  that  of  Col.  C.  P.  Holloway, 
whose  very  youthful  ears  were  attuned  to  the 
crash  of  musketry,  the  din  of  battle  and  the 
hardship  of  the  march  in  the  Civil  war,  and  who 
thereafter  stepped  directly  into  his  chief  life  oc- 
cupation, scarcely  less  dangerous  and  exciting 
than  war,  with  the  government  mail  service  in 
the  west.  A  contradiction  is  presented  between 
the  adventurous  life  of  this  scion  of  his  house 
and  his  Quaker  ancestry,  invariably  associated 
with  the  peace  and  harmony  of  life.  He  was  born 
in  Richmond,  Ind.,  October  10,  1849,  '""'^  family 
having  been  established  in  this  country  by  his 
paternal  great-grandfather,  who  came  from 
England  with  his  Quaker  simplicity  and  faith 
and  located  in  North  Carolina.  His  son,  David, 
the  paternal  grandfather,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  and  was  not  only  one  of  the  pioneer 
farmers  of  the  vicinity  of  Zanesville,  but  also 
cultivated  a  wilderness  farm  in  Wayne  county, 
Ind.,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

Hon.  David  P.  Holloway  was  born  in  Zanes- 
ville, Ohio,  and  by  virtue  of  superior  intellect- 
ual endowments  was  destined  to  fill  a  substan- 
tial place  in  his  home  environment.  A  college 
man,  and  a  printer  by  trade,  he  became  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Paladinin.  and  while  thus  em- 
ployed represented  his  district  in  the  legislature, 
being  elected  to  congress  in  1878.  For  some 
time  he  was  registrar  of  the  United  States  land 
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office,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  commissioner 
of  patents,  a  position  maintained  until  his  resig- 
nation at  the  time  of  Johnson's  inauguration,  and 
brought  about  through  his  want  of  sympathy  with 
that  administration.  Afterward  Mr.  Holloway 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
Fraternally  he  was  a  Mason,  and  like  his  father 
found  his  religious  home  among  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Jane  Ann  (Paulson)  Holloway,  the 
mother  of  Col.  Charles,  was  born  in  Newport, 
Ind.,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Paulson,  a  native  of 
England,  and  for  many  years  a  farmer  near  New- 
port, Ind.  Mrs.  Holloway,  who  died  in  Rich- 
mond in  1864,  was  the  mother  of  eight  children, 
of  whom  two  only  are  living.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  devoted  mother  died  ignorant  of  the 
extent  of  the  warlike  achievements  of  her  sons, 
or  of  their  subsequent  honorable  and  accomplish; 
ful  undertakings  as  civilians. 

In  common  with  his  brother.  Colonel  Holloway, 
William  R.  Holloway  is  worthy  of  mention  as 
a  man  of  leading  characteristics,  and  is  at  present 
consul-general  to  Russia,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Petersburg.  During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Hol- 
loway was  assistant  adjutant  general  with  Gen. 
Thomas  Wood,  and  was  several  times  wounded 
during  the  service,  notably  at  Shiloh.  After  con- 
valescing he  rejoined  the  service,  and  served 
for  the  rest  of  the  war  as  a  member  of  the 
sanitary  commission  of  Indiana.  Locating  in 
Indianapolis,  Mr.  Holloway  became  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Journal  of  that  city,  and  for  twelve 
years  played  a  prominent  part  in  moulding  pub- 
lic opinion.  At  the  same  time  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  postmaster  of  Indianapolis,  resigning 
therefrom  because  of  a  change  of  administration. 
Subsequently  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  a 
colony  that  bought  ten  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  whither  he  repaired  as  editor 
of  the  Daily  Evening  News.  His  journalistic  la- 
bors were  terminated  because  of  his  appointment 
to  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  city  he  has  since 
lived.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

When  not  quite  thirteen  years  of  age  Colonel 
Holloway  ran  away  from  parental  opposition  in 
Richmond,  and  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Seven- 
teenth Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  mus- 
tered in  as  a  drummer  boy  February  22,  1862. 
He  drummed  inspiration  into  the  regiment  at 
the  battle  of  Greenriver,  Ky.,  but  at  Shiloh  threw 
away  his  drum  and  seized  the  gun  of  a  fallen 
comrade.  Thenceforth  he  was  a  soldier  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  and  as  a  little  fellow, 
brimful  of  enthusiasm  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Perryville,  Stone  River.  Chatta- 
nooga, Missionary  Ridge,  Chickamauga,  and  to 
the  relief  of  Knoxville.  In  the  Georgia  campaign 
he  was  present  at  Dallas,  Dalton,  Resaca,  Peach 


Tree  Creek,  Pumpkin  Corners,  Buzzard  Roost, 
Kenesaw  Mountain,  Lovejoy  and  Jonesville ;  was 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  eventually  turned  over  their 
mounts  to  Kilpatrick,  and  were  sent  to  Jonesville 
for  fresh  mounts.  Accomplishing  their  mission, 
they  returned  for  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  as  part  of  Wilson's  Cavalry,  attempted  the 
capture  of  Forest  and  Wheeler,  taking  part  in  the 
battles  of  Ebenezer  Church,  April  i,  Selma,  Ala., 
April  2,  at  the  capture  of  Macon  receiving  their 
first  intimation  of  the  close  of  the  war.  The  regi- 
ment was  then  ordered  out  after  Jeff  Davis,  and 
having  accomplished  the  capture  of  the  noble 
rebel  leader,  were  returned  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
in  August,  1865,  and  were  mustered  out  August 
15,  1865.  Thus  a  boy  less  than  thirteen  started 
in  on  what  was  to  be  a  memorable  military  ex- 
perience, terminating  before  he  had  attained  to 
sixteen.  From  a  drummer  boy  he  moved  on  to 
be  quartermaster  sergeant  of  his  regiment,  and 
once  discharged  for  promotion,  an  honor  denied 
him  by  Governor  Morton. 

Following  the  war  Mr.  Holloway  lived  in 
Indiana  until  November,  1865,  when  realizing 
the  limitations  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  he 
embarked  at  New  York  for  the  west,  reaching 
San  Francisco  in  February,  1866,  by  way  of 
Nicaragua.  Almost  immediately  an  opening  was 
found  with  the  Wells-Fargo  Overland  Stage 
Company,  with  which  he  began  at  the  bottom, 
and  finally  attained  to  the  dignity  of  stage 
driver.  His  course  lay  over  the  precarious  route 
of  California,  Oregon  and  Idaho,  and  he  was 
with  the  company  until  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company  ran  their  line  between 
Baker  and  Huntington.  Few  not  familiar  with 
the  country  can  realize  the  danger  connected 
with  this  kind  of  life  in  the  west,  nor  the  thrill- 
ing possibilities  of  disaster  lurking  in  a  stage 
coach  drive  from  the  head  of  the  San  Fernando 
valley  to  Idaho,  with  a  number  of  passengers  and 
a  valuable  cargo.  In  1884  Mr.  Holloway  joined 
the  railway  mail  service,  and  his  association  with 
this  organization  was  prolific  of  most  thrilling 
adventure  and  hairbreadth  escapes.  Up  to 
1898  he  had  been  in  no  less  than  eleven  wrecks, 
in  all  of  which  his  cars  were  totally  disabled,  but 
in  not  one  of  which  he  suffered  bodily  injury. 
This  immunity  found  an  exception  at  La  Grande, 
where  he  was  injured  in  putting  out  a  fire,  on 
which  occasion  his  car  took  a  roll  of  forty  feet. 

The  exceptionally  successful  mail  service  of 
Mr.  Holloway  received  substantial  recognition 
in  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  mails  of  the  Portland  postoffice,  a  position 
since  maintained  with  such  credit  as  would  be 
possible  only  with  his  extended  experience. 
While  connected  with  the  stage  and  railway  serv- 
ice  Mr.    Holloway   was   active    in    Grand    Armv 
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affairs,  and  assisted  in  the  organization  of  about 
eleven  different  posts  in  different  parts  of  the 
west.  He  organized,  among  others,  the  U.  S. 
Grant  Post  No.  17,  of  Huntington,  and  was 
commander  for  four  years ;  and  he  is  now  identi- 
fied with  the  Sumner  Post  No.  12,  of  East  Port- 
land. He  was  department  commander  of  Ore- 
gon during  1898-99,  and  has  been  junior  vice 
department  commander,  serving  also  for  two 
years  as  chief  recruiting  officer  of  Oregon.  In 
political  affiliation  Mr.  Holloway  is  true  blue  Re- 
publican, and  since  the  beginning  of  his  voting 
days  has  stanchly  upheld  the  best  tenets  of  his 
party.  His  family  consists  of  his  wife,  formerly 
Bessie  Herren,  whom  he  married  in  Hailey,  Ida- 
ho, and  who  was  born  in  Sligo  county,  Ireland; 
and  one  child,  Mamie. 


CHARLES  SMITH.  The  New  Grand 
Central  Hotel  has  been  ably  conducted  by 
Charles  Smith  since  November,  1902,  at  which 
time  it  was  newly  furnished  throughout.  The 
hotel  is  advantageously  located  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Flanders  streets,  is  looxioo  feet 
ground  dimensions,  and  is  five  stories  high,  with 
basement.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Auburn,  De 
Kalb  county,  Ind.,  July  18,  1852,  his  parents 
having  but  two  other  children,  of  whom  George 
W.,  a  hardware  merchant  of  Lebanon,  Albany 
and  Salem,  successively,  died  in  the  latter  town. 
His  father,  Job  C,  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  N. 
J.,  in  which  state  his  grandfather,  Job  Cooley, 
was  also  born,  six  generations  being  traced  to 
different  sections  of  New  Jersey.  The  father, 
a  millwright  by  trade,  was  a  very  early  settler 
of  DeKalb  county,  Ind.,  and  he  built  a  mill  near 
Auburn,  which  he  ran  for  many  years,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  its  kind  in  that 
section.  While  in  Indiana  he  enlisted  for  the 
Civil  war  in  Company  H,  Thirtieth  Indiana  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  as  first  lieutenant,  and  after  a 
long  and  meritorious  service  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  in  Auburn.  In  1868  he  disposed  of  his 
drug  stock  and  came  to  Oregon  via  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
prospects  for  business  and  residence  purposes 
that  he  returned  the  following  year  for  his  fam- 
ily, going  the  same  way  as  he  came.  In  i86g  he 
otitfitted  for  the  more  tedious  return  to  the  west 
by  way  of  the  plains,  mules  and  horses  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  time  o.x  teams.  In  Portland 
he  purchased  seven  acres  of  timber  between 
Twelfth  and  Sixteenth  streets  on  east  Oak  street, 
cleared  his  land  and  settled  down  to  the  raising 
of  strawberries,  .^s  the  city  built  up  around  his 
property  he  found  his  quarters  too  small,  and 
removed  to  Mount  Tabor,  where  he  purchased 
fifteen  acres,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life   to  raising   all   kinds   of   small    fruits.      His 


death  occurred  June  14,  1897,  and  he  left  to  his 
heirs  the  heritage  of  a  good  name,  the  example 
of  a  life  well  spent,  and  quite  a  comfortable  little 
property.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  was  never 
actively  before  the  public  as  an  officeseeker, 
but  chose  rather  the  quiet  life  of  an  horticulturist. 
As  a  soldier  he,  was  identified  with  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  Phoebe  (Wilson)  Smith, 
the  wife  whom  he  married  in  his  young  man- 
hood, was  born  in  Michigan,  and  died  in  Indi- 
ana. 

Charles  Smith  was  a  young  man  when  the 
family  crossed  the  plains,  and  after  settling  on 
the  little  ranch  in  Portland  he  assisted  his  father 
in  clearing  his  land,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
up  for  a  limited  education  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Indiana.  He  finished  at  the  Portland 
high  school,  and  studied  at  Professor  Pratt's 
private  school  for  a  year,  and  then  apprenticed 
to  a  tinner  and  plumber  by  the  name  of 
Gordon,  in  East  Portland.  Having  com- 
pleted his  trade,  he  went  to  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  for  seven  months,  and  from  there  went  to 
Hollister,  Cal.,  and  engaged  in  the  hardware 
business.  While  there  he  married  Bertha  M. 
Harris,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  daughter 
of  Henry  and  Mary  A.  (Gallup)  Harris,  na- 
tives of  Rhode  Island,  the  former  born  in  Prov- 
idence. The  father  of  Henry  Harris,  Capt.  John 
Harris,  a  native  of  England,  was  a  sea  captain 
and  was  lost  at  sea  when  his  son  was  nine  years 
of  age.  Henry  Harris  was  a  comb  manufacturer 
in  Leominster,  Mass.,  and  came  to  California  in 
1873,  engaging  in  the  hotel  business  at  Hollis- 
ter. At  the  present  time  he  lives  in  Portland, 
and  though  eighty-nine  years  of  age  is  hale  and 
hearty.  During  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the 
Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts,  but  was  not 
pressed  into  the  service.  Mrs.  Harris  came  from 
a  fine  New  England  family,  was  married  in  1838, 
and  is  now  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  just  ten 
years  younger  than  her  husband.  She  is  the 
mother  of  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. Mrs.  Smith  is  prominent  socially  and  fra- 
ternally, being  associated  with  the  Eastern  Star, 
of  which  she  is  past  worthy  matron ;  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps,  of  which  she  is  past  of- 
ficef ;  and  the  Woman's  Club,  of  which  she  is  a 
charter  member.  Formerly  Mrs.  Smith  was 
connected  with  the  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  children,  of  whom 
George  J.  is  secretary  of  and  holds  a  half  interest 
in  the  Columbia  Ice  Company ;  Pearl  is  the  wife 
of  John  R.  Dodson  of  Circle  City,  Alaska ; 
Daisy  C.  is  a  stenographer,  and  Raymond  is  a  ma- 
chinist with  the  Columbia  Engineer  Works. 

Four  years  after  his  marriage  Mr.  .Smith  sold 
out  his  hardware  business  in  Hollister  and  re- 
turned to  Portland  where  for  four  years  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  Hexter  &  May,  hardware 
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merchants.  In  Dayton,  Wash.,  he  afterward 
started  a  hardware  store,  and  four  years  later 
returned  to  Portland  and  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business  with  varying  success.  In  order 
to  recuperate  from  financial  disaster  he  went  to 
Alaska  in  1897,  and  after  being  appointed  dep- 
uty collector  of  customs  vmder  J.  W.  Ivey,  was 
sent  to  Circle  City  in  charge  of  the  custom- 
house at  that  point.  From  September,  1897, 
until  August,  1899,  he  attended  to  the  customs 
of  Circle  City,  and  then  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  the  position  of  manager  with  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  for  two  years.  Having 
thoroughly  entered  into  the  spirit  of  things  in 
the  far  north,  and  seeing  an  opportunity  to  make 
'  money  in  a  hitherto  cheerless  locality  at  Chana 
City,  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  general  merchandise 
and  traveled  the  required  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  up  the  Tanana  river,  and  in  the  woods 
opened  up  a  little  store  and  built  five  log  houses. 
Here  he  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
Indians,  accumulated  a  large  stock  of  furs  in 
return  for  merchandise,  and,  having  accom- 
plished his  mission  and  sold  all  his  goods,  he 
came  out  of  this  wilderness  with  dog  teams 
March  9,  1902.  The  four  hundred  miles  to  Val- 
dez  consumed  twenty-eight  days,  and  the  incon- 
venience encountered  among  the  snow  and  in- 
tense cold  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  in  a 
similar  position.  By  steamer  Mr.  Smith  reached 
Seattle,  where  he  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
furs,  after  which  he  returned  to  Portland  in 
April,  1902.  In  November  of  that  year  he  pur- 
chased the  New  Grand  Central  Hotel,  to  the 
management  of  which  he  is  devoting  the  admir- 
able business  ability,  tact  and  resourcefulness  of 
which  he  is  unquestionably  possessed. 

A  Republican  in  politics,  Mr.  Smith  is  an  ex- 
member  of  the  county  committee,  but  has  never 
(IcA'oted  much  time  to  political  matters.  Frater- 
nally he  is  popular  and  well  known,  and  is  a 
member  of  Hawthorn  Lodge  No.  iii,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  of  Portland,  having  formerly  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Columbia  Lodge  No.  46,  of  Day- 
ton, of  which  he  was  secretary  four  terms.  He 
is  still  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arch  Masons  at 
Dayton,  Chapter  No.  4,  and  he  has  passed  all 
of  the  bodies  of  the  Oregon  Consistory  No.  i, 
of  Portland.  He  is  also  connected  with  the  Al 
Kader  N.  M.  S.,  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen. 


HENRY  WITT,  Among  the  thrifty  Ger- 
man citizens  of  Portland  due  mention  belongs  to 
Mr.  Witt,  who  since  1882  has  been  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's adopted  sons.  He  is  a  son  of  Claus  Witt, 
who  was  born  near  the  town  of  Stade,  Hanover, 
Germanv,    where   he    was   a    farmer   and   brick- 


maker.  The  mother,  Margaret  Volmer,  was  also 
a  native  of  Germany,  and  there  her  death  oc- 
curred in  1880.  Her  husband  survived  her  ten 
years,  passing  away  in  1890.  Of  the  five  chil- 
dren born  to  this  worthy  couple  three  are  living 
and  Henry  is  the  only  one  in  America.  He  was 
born  September  30,  1856,  in  Stadt,  Germany, 
and  the  free  outdoor  life  which  he  spent  upon  his 
father's  farm  there  had  much  to  do  with  making 
him  a  sturdy,  robust  youth.  He  made  the  most 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  common  schools 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  the  German 
army,  as  is  the  custom  in  that  country.  After 
serving  in  the  Thirty-first  regular  infantry  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  in  the  spring  of  1882  he 
boarded  a  steamer  bound  for  America.  From  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  where  he  sepnt  two  months,  he 
went  to  Hunter,  N.  Dak.,  where  he  was  employed 
on  a  farm  for  four  months. 

In  the  fall  of  1882  Mr.  Witt  made  his  way  to 
Oregon,  and  judging  from  the  success  he  "has 
had  since  he  has  made  this  state  his  home  he  has 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  his  inclinations 
led  him  to  this  garden  spot  of  the  west.  From 
Jackson  county  he  went  to  Grass  Valley,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  where  he  took  up  a 
homestead,  and  after  living  upon  the  land  the 
required  length  of  time  proved  up  and  was  given 
a  clear  title  to  the  tract.  Until  1890  he  engaged 
in  general  farming  and  the  raising  of  sheep,  but 
that  year  he  came  to  Portland,  remaining  for 
only  a  short  time,  however.  Near  Mountaindale, 
Washington  county,  he  purchased  a  farm  which 
he  operated  for  two  years  when  he  sold  it  and 
again  came  to  Portland,  this  time  settling  per- 
manently. Having  invested  in  land  here  he  en- 
gaged in  raising  fruit  very  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  in  1900  sold  his  farm  and 
purchased  a  one-third  interest  in  the  Star  Box 
Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers. 
In  June,  1902,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  company 
and  in  the  same  month  organized  the  slab  wood 
business,  in  which  he  met  with  success  far  be- 
yond his  expectations,  but  in  the  spring  of  1903 
he  disposed  of  that  business  and  bought  a  one- 
third  interest  in  the  Pioneer  Wood  and  Coal 
Company.  While  in  the  slab  wood  business  he 
handled  the  entire  output  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Co-operative  Mill. 

In  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  Mr.  Witt  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Adelheid  Krebedunkel,  a 
native  of  Germany,  and  to  them  five  children 
were  born,  Nicholas,  Charles,  Nellie,  Rosa,  and 
Bertha.  The  family  are  identified  with  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church,  taking  an  active 
and  interested  part  in  all  the  measures  promul- 
gated for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  do  all 
in  their  power  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Witt  is  connected  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 
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SAMUEL  TOWERS  LINKLATER,  M.  B., 
C.  j\I.  One  of  the  erudite  exponents  of  the 
science  of  medicine  in  Oregon  is  Dr.  Samuel 
Towers  Linklater,  a  resident  and  practitioner  of 
Hillsboro,  Washington  county,  since  1883.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  has  established  a  reputation 
for  skill  in  surgery  and  accuracy  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment  in  general  practice.  By  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  he  is  freely  accorded  a  posi- 
tion among  the  successful  practitioners  in  the 
state. 

Dr.  Linklater  was  born  in  the  Orkney  Islands, 
off  the  north  coast  of  Scotland,  April  8,  1853. 
Authentic  records  have  been  kept  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather,  Asa ;  his  great-grandfather, 
Hugh ;  and  his  grandfather,  Peter.  William 
Linklater,  his  father,  married  Margaret  Stock- 
and,  who  still  lives  in  the  Orkneys,  and  is  now 
eighty-six  years  of  age. 

At  Stromness,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  Dr.  Linklater  re- 
ceived his  rudimentary  education  in  the  public 
schools.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  clerking  and  teaching  until  entering 
upon  professional  study  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1878.  Upon  his  graduation  in 
1882  with  the  degree  of  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  he  prac- 
ticed in  Leith,  Scotland,  for  nearly  a  year  as  an 
assistant.  In  18S3,  having  decided  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  Australia,  visiting  the  United  States 
en  route,  he  arrived  in  Oregon,  and  liking  this 
country,  concluded  to  go  no  further.  He  de- 
cided to  locate  in  Hillsboro.  Since  that  year 
this  town  has  been  his  home  and  the  scenes  of 
all  his  professional  labors.  Desiring  to  avail 
himself  of  every  possible  advantage  along  the 
lines  of  his  chosen  profession,  Dr.  Linklater  vis- 
ited Europe  in  1891-2,  and  devoted  several 
months  to  clinical  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  most  eminent  scientists  associated  with  the 
leading  hospitals  of  Edinlnirgh,  Vienna  and  Ber- 
lin, the  experience  thereby  gained  adding  greatly 
to  his  qualifications  for  practice. 

Since  1886  Dr.  Linklater  has  been  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  in  Hillsboro,  in  conjunction 
with  his  practice,  and  is  at  present  the  owner  of 
the  Delta  drug  store.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Oregon  State  Medical  Society,  the  Washington 
County  Medical  Society,  and  the  American  Tvled- 
ical  Association.  Fraternallv,  he  is  associated 
with  Tuality  Lodge  No.  6,  A'.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Port- 
land Consistory,  the  Eastern  Star  and  Al  Kader 
Temple,  N.  M.  S. ;  and  with  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
of  which  he  is  regimental  surgeon.  He 
and  his  wife  arc  members  of  the  Tualatin 
Plains  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  married 
in  1886  to  Elizabeth  M.  Sinclair,  a  native  of  Ed- 
inburgh, who  died  in  18S9.  In  1898  he  married 
Zula  Harriet  Warren,  a  native  of  Oregon,  and 


to  them  have  been  born  four  children — Francis, 
Margaret  Ruth,  Dorothy,  and  an  infant  boy.  Dr. 
Linklater  is  a  Republican,  and  for  one  term 
served  his  town  as  mayor.  He  has  a  large  prac- 
tice in  Hillsboro  and  vicinity,  and  uses  an  ex- 
cellent automobile  to  convey  him  on  his  profes- 
sional rounds.  In  a  most  unostentatious  manner 
he  is  constantly  performing  many  acts  of  charity, 
and  his  inclinations  in  this  direction  find  a  most 
generous  outlet  in  the  course  of  his  daily  pro- 
fessional labors ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
no  poor  man  is  ever  refused  proper  medical  at- 
tendance by  him  because  of  his  inability  to  pay 
the  usual  fee. 


J.  B.  TILLOTSON.  The  painstaking  and 
conservative  element  in  Mr.  Tillotson's  make- 
up is  undoubtedly  inherited  from  his  .English 
ancestors,  who  were  represented  at  a  very  early 
day  in  America.  Bartlett  Tillotson,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  J.  B.,  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
at  an  early  day  removed  with  his  family  to  a 
plantation  near  Dalton,  Stokes  county,  N.  C, 
where  he  farmed  and  worked  at  his  trade  of 
manufacturing  cooper.  His  son,  John,  born 
near  Lynchburg.  Va.,  was  planter  in  Stokes 
county,  and  there  married  a  native  daughter. 
Parthena  Powell  King,  daughter  of  William 
King,  also  a  planter  and  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1812. 

The  third  oldest,  and  the  only  one  on  the  coast 
of  his  father's  six  children,  J.  B.  Tillotson,  was 
born  near  Dalton,  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  January 
13,  1862,  and  lived  at  home  until  he  became  of 
age.  He  attended  the  public  schools  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  and  as  early  as  twelve  years  of 
age  began  to  work  at  carpentering  under  his 
uncle,  becoming  in  time  a  practical  and  expe- 
rienced carpenter.  As  soon  as  he  left  home  he 
purchased  a  farm  near  Walnut  Cove,  Stokes 
county,  and  not  only  engaged  in  farming,  but 
devoted  considerable  time  to  teaming  and  con- 
tracting. In  1890  he  came  to  Oregon  and  set- 
tled first  in  Corvallis,  and  the  first  year  worked 
at  bridge  carpentering,  afterward  engaging  in 
general  trade  work  in  Albany.  This  town  has 
been  his  headquarters  ever  since,  although  he 
has  removed  his  family  to  Portland,  a  more 
central  location  for  his  constantly  extending 
business.  From  the  first  bridge  constructipn 
has  appealed  to  his  abilities  as  particularly  con- 
genial and  satisfying,  and  considering  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  he  has  devoted  to  this  class 
of  engineering,  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished has  been  remarkable.  Among  the  many 
bridges  constructed  by  Mr.  Tillotson  mention 
may  be  made  of  those  which  span  the  Santiam 
at  Jefferson  and  Stayton,  of  new  bridges  over 
the    same    river    at    Mill    City,    McDowell,    the 
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Rocky  Point  bridge  across  the  South  Santiam 
near  Foster,  the  Waterloo  bridge,  rebuilt  the 
bridge  at  Roseburg  over  the  South  Umpqua, 
and  rebuilt  the  bridge  at  Sandy  on  the  Base  Line 
road  and  the  drawbridge  at  Skamokavva,  Wash. 

The  absorbing  nature  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Til- 
lotson  has  never  permitted  him  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  political  or  social  undertakings  to  any 
extent,  although  he  has  been  very  active  in 
church  work,  having  for  many  years  been  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  one  of  the 
board  of  deacons.  He  is  fraternally  connected 
with  the  Foresters  of  America,  the  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Order  of  Pendo.  He 
married,  in  North  Carolina,  Martha  J.  Smith, 
a  neighbor  and  native  daughter,  and  the  mother 
of  two  children,  Martha  Fay  and  Greta  Frances. 


'FRANK  A.  HOFFMAN.  A  retired  farmer 
who  has  filled  an  important  niche  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Clackamas  and  Multnomah  counties  is 
Frank  A.  Hoffman,  a  typical  German-American 
in  thrift  and  enterprise,  and  who  possesses  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  uprightness  and  general  re- 
liability. Mr.  Hoffman  comes  from  the  fertile 
Rhine  country,  Germany,  and  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  historic  river,  July  13,  1824.  He 
received  the  practical  and  thorough  home  train- 
ing accorded  the  average  youth  of  the  middle 
class  in  Germany,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to 
attend  the  public  schools  up  to  his  apprenticeship 
year,  everywhere  recognized  in  the  Fatherland 
as  fourteen. 

The  family  of  jMr.  Hoffman  was  long  con- 
nected with  the  Rhine  country,  his  father,  John, 
having  been  born  there,  as  was  also  his  mother. 
Elizabeth  (Ackerman)  Hoft'man.  The  father 
died  in  his  native  district  in  1854,  his  wife  having 
pre-deceased  him  several  years.  The  lad  Frank 
A.  worked  at  the  baker's  trade  at  the  town  of 
Ninedorp,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1848  bade  adieu 
to  the  friends  of  his  youth  and  boarded  a  sailing 
vessel  bound  for  American  shores.  This  craft 
proved  an  adept  at  rolling  and  general  water 
gymnastics,  and  in  partnership  with  the  storm 
succeeded  in  making  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
one  long  period  of  anxiety  and  physical  distress. 
After  thirty-eight  miserable  days  they  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  land  occupa- 
tion, and  at  once  Frank  A.  Hoffman  separated 


from  his  fellow  travelers  and  betook  himself  to 
St.  Louis.  Here  his  prowess  as  a  baker  stood 
him  in  hand,  for  he  found  employment  in  a  hos- 
pital for  eight  months,  and  thereafter  started 
up  a  little  bake  shop  of  his  own.  While  in  St. 
Louis  he  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  west,  and 
in  1853  outfitted  for  the  plains,  and  for  five  long 
months  drove  six  yoke  of  oxen  every  day,  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  desired  destination. 
At  Snake  river  the  Indians  displayed  a  dispo- 
sition to  pry  into  their  affairs,  and  in  an  en- 
deavor to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  one  of 
the  party  of  tourists  was  killed. 

Arriving  in  Portland,  Mr.  Hoffman  worked 
at  his  trade  for  several  months,  and  then  en- 
gaged in  business  for  himself.  He  made  mone\' 
as  rapidly  as  the  crude  conditions  permitted, 
for  at  that  time  Portland  was  but  a  small  hamlet, 
and  the  opportunities  were  few.  In  1855  Mr. 
Floffman  evidenced  his  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  locality  by  purchasing  several  lots  on  what 
is  now  Clay  street,  where  he  raised  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  the  home  market.  Later  he  pur- 
chased land  in  what  is  now  Portland  Terrace, 
and  was  then  engaged  in  dairying  and  stock- 
raising.  In  1873  lis  bought  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  known  as  the  George  Brock  dona- 
tion claim  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Willamette,  and  unrivalled  for  location,  soil, 
and  general  advantages.  To  this  land  Mr.  Hoff- 
man devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life,  cleared 
forty-one  acres,  built  a  fine  home  and  convenient 
barns,  and  made  it  one  of  the  most  vahiabl(> 
and  desirable  farm  properties  in  this  countv 
At  present  he  is  enjoying  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment from  business  cares,  and  his  son,  Joe  L., 
manages  the  place,  being  engaged  in  general 
farming   and    stock-raising. 

In  1852  Mr.  Hoffman  married  Mary  B. 
Birch,  who  was  born  in  Switzerland,  and  who 
now  lives  in  Vancouver,  Wash.  Six  children 
have  been  born  of  this  union,  of  whom  Mary  is 
now  Mrs.  Stebinger,  of  Portland :  Anna  is  Mrs. 
Baechler  of  Gold  Hill,  Ore. :  John  P.  lives  in 
Hillsdale,  Ore. ;  J.  L.  lives  near  New  Era :  Fred 
is  a  resident  of  Gold  Flill ;  and  Gertrude  lives 
in  Vancouver,  Wash.  Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  Repub- 
lican in  politics,  and  has  been  a  school  director 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  Church  of  New  Era,  which  town  lies 
directlv  across  the  river  from  his  farm. 
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